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PREFACE 


^*What has this babbler to say?’* is substantially the question of 
every one to whom a new book is offered. For ourselves, it will be 
difficult to furnish an answer in a sentence equally terse and explicit ; 
yet our book has a definite scope and distinct speciality, which we 
will proceed to unfold. We call it a “Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable,” a title wide enough, no doubt, to satisfy a very lofty ambition, 
yet not sufficiently wide to describe the miscellaneous contents of this 
“alms-basket of words.” As the Glargantuan course of studies included 
everything known to man and something more, so this sweep-net of a 
book encloses anything that comes within its reach. It draws in 
curious or novel etymologies, pseudonyms and popular titles, local 
traditions and literary blunders, biographical and historical trifles too 
insignificant to find a place in books of higher pretension, but not too 
worthless to be worth knowing. Sometimes a criticism is adventured, 
sometimes an exposition. Vulgar errors, of course, form an item ; for 
the prescience of the ant in laying up a store for winter, the wisdom of 
the bee in the peculiar shape of its honey-comb, the disinterestedness 
of the jackal, the poisonous nature of the upas tree, and the striding of 
the Ehodian Colossos, if not of the nature of fable, are certainly “more 
strange than true.” 

In regard to etymology, it forms a staple of the book, which professes 
to give “ the derivation, source, or origin of words that have a tale to 
tell.” Thus, ahemdon is to “ desert your colours ; ” church means “ a 
circle,” and not “ God’s house,” as is usually given ; prevaricate is “ to 
go zig-zog,” or “plough a crooked fuiTOw;” scrupulous is to get a 
'*8tono in one’s shoe;” sir is cousin geTTnan to the Greek “anax,” a 
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king; head, to the Greek “ kophal^;” wig, to the Latin “ pilucca;” leaf 
and the French larme are mere varieties of the Greek “dakru/* A 
large number of such word-studies have been admitted as walnuts for 
after dinner. Many others will serve to show how strangely even wise 
men will sometimes err when they wander in Dreamland : witness the 
etymology given by Dr. Ash of the word curmudgemi; Grabbers ety- 
mology of the word doze, noticed under the article Sleep in this 
Dictionary; Isidores derivation of the word stipulate; Blackstone’s 
deduction of jpttr«o» from “persona;” Pliny's druid from “drus,” an oak; 
Scaligor's etymology of satire; Bcschcrelle’s higot; Ducango's Saracen ; 
Bailey's Dunstable ; the derivation given in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
of the Isle of Wight ; that of barbarous from “ barba,” a beard ; 
of Shoreditch from “Jane Shore;” of Stony Arabia; Ptolemy's blunder 
about Arabia Felix (see Yemeu); Lloyd's etymology of Ireland, the 
land of ire ; ” and Lord Coke’s Parliament (q»v.). Pleasant fables these, 
which have a right to stand in this museum of odds and ends. 

Fugitive matter of this sort makes up no small portion of our 
bulky volume ; but, after all, the main substance of the book is “ Phrase 
and Fable” proper. We have all met with a number of familiar 
phrases, some of them “as old as the hills,” the meaning of which, 
though perfectly plain, it is difficult to connect with the words 
themselves. Why, for example, is common sense so called? and how 
can we bo said to have seven senses ? Why is kindliness of heart called 
good’humour ? and one “ gate ” said to be hilled with hindness f What 
was the cat of the famous Whittington that made him a merchant prince P 
Why is it said there is luck in odd numbers? Why does Hamlet 
call the ghost old True-penny ? Why is a parasite called a Toad-eater ? 
or a hare Wat? What is the origin of such household phrases as 
standing Sam, mare's-nest, shell out, kick the bucket, dishing the spurs, 
little urchin, layers-over for medlers, eau de vie,fcLgof votes, salted accounts, 
walls have ears, the polite refusal expressed by the words Til tlvink 
about it, and why is a mismanaged concern called a kettle offish ? We 
talk of getting our hand or foot in, of the crisis of a disease, of a pretext 
(which, of course, is a sort of dress), with a thousand similar words and 
phrases ; but whore they come from, how they became naturalised, and 
wliat they refer to, is, for the most part, a mystery. One object of this 
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Dictionary of Phrase and Fable ” is to make them toll their respective 
tales. 

Again, there are a host of words which have an attached moaning, 
apart “from” their original bearing, such as Adullamitcs; sldhholeth; 
tariff; delirium, which has something to do with ploughing; ccumaseing 
a town, which has something to do with hemp ; euffragea and suffra^am, 
which are somehow connected with the pasterns of a horse ; hanhrupt, 
a man whose bench is broken; grotesque, which must belong to the 
word grotto ; a tradesman’s hill, which must bo connected with a billet 
of wood; and all such strange misnomers as widow-bird, Judas-tree, 
woirs-hane, Jerusalem articholce, and fox-glove. Who gave them their 
present twist ? who effaced their old image, and stamped on them their 
present superscription? In what crucible have they been melted, 
that their nature has been so completely changed? To give a brief 
and trustworthy answer is another of the objects of our book. 

Once more. There are allusions in every newspaper and periodical, 
which would puzzle many a wrangler more than the “Principia” of 
Newton. Orabbe, for example, says, I do not use the word fight im the 
sense of Mendoza, the Jew; but no extant book that I know of throws 
any light upon this Hebrew. Napoleon said of the young Queen of 
Prussia, She wa^ Armida, in her ^traction, setting fi/re to her ovm 
palace. Sir Walter Scott says, I submitted, like Borax, with a swelling 
heart. The song says. Sham Abram you mwy, but must not sham 
Abraham Newland. Longfellow says. Thought, Wee Acestes* arrow, 
kindles as it jUes. The Times says, Let Gryll be Oryll, and keep Ms 
hoggish mind. Some hundreds of such allusions are explained in the 
present book. 

Then we have references to Scandinavian and other mythology, 
bogie-land and fairy-land, ghouls and gnomes, and a legion of character- 
words, such as Bumbledom and Podsnappery, Lilliputian and Utopian, 
Jeremy BidMer and Jerry Sneak, Ton/y Bvmpldm, Tom Tiddler, Bob Acres, 
and Squeers, the Malaprops and Pariingtons of society, whom we meet 
with in our daily walks, but know neither their family nor address. The 
“ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable ” is their Directory, not so perfect as 
that of the Post Office, yet sufficiently so, we hope, to give the local 
habitation of the most characteristic. In a word, from a mass of 
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material in manuscript, fully thrice the size of* the present volume, 
we have selected some 20,000 examples of what we have thought to 
be the best suited for popular purposes. Much has been culled, of 
necessity, from the thousand and one sources of such lore, in English, 
German, or French, and more is entirely new. We cannot even hope 
that all our explanations will pass the ordeal of critics unscathed, 
dt is the bread and cheese of some to “pick holes in a’ our coats;*' 
and the lighting on weak places carries with it something of the 
foiTet*s or huntsman’s “passion.” What is fair game wiU, of course, 
be run hard ; and some of our statements must of necessity be mere 
matters of opinion, in more than one instance modihed even while 
these pages have been passing through the press ; but we doubt not 
that most of them are correct, and are bold to believe that we have 
in many cases succeeded, where others have wholly or partially failed. 
The labour has been the willing labour of an enthusiast, who has been 
for twenty years a “ snapper-up of unconsidered trifles.” If other eyes 
less fond see defects in any of these little ones, and will communicate 
with the author, or his publishers, he will promise to be more grateful 
than the Archbishop of Granada to his secretary Gil Bias. 

*** As a rule^ the names of Gteek and Latin, fable have been excluded from this 
JHctimianf; whet can exception has been made it is either because, the, word hasbejemso 
incorporcited into our literature as to render its omission a serious defect^ or because 
some characteristic has been added which finds no place in a “ Classical J^ictionary," 

TWELFTH EDITION. 

it would be to the general reader a wearisome list, it’ tbe names were set down 
of all the corrospoudentK who have by their suggestious shown an interest in 
this Dictiouaiy. Some of them have written from America, others from Germany, 
IWlguiin, France, and Norway, two from Ireland, many from Scotland, and the rest 
from England. George Martin, Esq., of Birkenhead, F. Tolhausen, Esq., whose 
name is already before the public, and the Rev Arthur M. Bendell, M.A., of Coston 
Rectory, Melton Mowbray, have gone through the book seriaAim. Their corrections 
have been duly inserted, and are gratefully acknowledged. 

To all our correspondents we return our thanks; and if they or others still 
observe faults which have escaped detection, we shall be glad to have them pointed 
out to US. 

Jjavant^ Chichester. THE AUTHOR. 

[Appended to this edition of the Dictionary of Phrase and Fable will be found a 
concise Bibliography of English Literature. A Handy Bibliography such as this 
has long been a desideratum among readers ; and the Publishers believe this to be 
the best opportunity for supplying what was wanted, | 
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A. This letter is the outline of an ox’s 
head, the two legs being the two horns. 
It is called in Hebrew cUeph (an ox). 

A among the Egyptians is the hiero- 
glyphic which reproKcnts the ibis. Among 
the Greeks it was the symbol of a bad 
augury in the sacrifices. 

A in logic is the symbol of a universal 
affirmative. A asserts, E denies. Thus, 
syllogisms in harbara contain three uni- 
versal affirmative propositions. 

A1 means first-rate — the vc:^ best. 
In Lloyd’s Kegister of British and Foreign 
Shipping, the character of the ship’s hull 
is designated by letters, and that of the 
anchors, cables, and stores by figures. 
A 1 means hull first-rate, and also an- 
chors, cables, and stores ; A 2, hull first- 
rate, but furniture second-rate. 

She is a prime girl, she is : she is A 1 .— Aim iSIieft. 

AJB. (iS'eeAsLE.) 

ABC Book. A primer, a book 
in which articles are set in alphabetical 
order, as the “ABC Itailway Guide.” 

A. jB. I. O. TT. The device adopted 
by Frederick, emperor of Germany. 
Austrise EstlinperaturaOrbi Universo. 
Alios Erdreicli Lt OcsterreichUnterthan 
Austria’sKmpire is Overall Universal. 
Austria'sEinpire Is Obviously Upset. 

Frederick III., in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, translated the motto thus : — 

Austria Erit In Orhe Ultima [Auaria wiB om 
Cay be lowest in the eedte of emptrM). 

AIT.C. Anno urlis conditai (Latin), 
“ from the foundation of the city ” — i.e., 
Borne. 

AjBltoti, An Aaron! 8 sernent Some- 
thing BO powerful as to swallow up minor 
powers. Thus, Prussia was the Aaron’s 
B 


serpent that swallowed up the email 
German States ; England was the Aaron’s 
sorpont that swallowed up the States of 
India. A gigantic monopoly is the Aaron’s 
serpent tliat swallows up small private 
traders. (Exod. vii. 10^12). 

Ab o'vo. From the very beginning. 
Stas’imos, in the epic poem called the 
** Little Iliad,’’ docs not rush in medias 
res, but begins with the eggs of Leda, 
from one of which Helen was bom. If 
Leda had not laid this egg, Helen would 
never have been born. If Holon had not 
been bom, Paris could not have eloped 
with her. If Pai*is had not eloped with 
Helen, there would havo boon no Trojan 
War, &o. 

Ab ovo usque ad mala. From the first 
dish to the last. A Boman coma (chief 
meal) consisted of throo parts. The first 
course was the appetiser, and consisted 
chiefly of eggs, with stimulants ; the 
second was the “dinner proper;” and 
the third the dessert, at which mala 
(i.e., all sorts of apples, pears, quinces, 
pomegranates, and so on) formed the 
most conspicuous part. 

Aback^ I was taken aback— 1 was 
greatly astonished— taken by surprise- 
startled. It is a sea term. A ship is 
'Haken aback” when the sails are sud- 
denly carried back by the wind. 

Ab’acus. Each 
wire contains ton balls. 

The Abacus is an in- 
strument for calcula- 
tion. The word is 
derived from the He- 
brew abak (dust), be- 
cause the Orientals 
used tables covered with dust for cipher- 
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ingr and diagrams. The multiplication 
tablo invented by Pythagoras is called 
A V acui Pytluigm^lcua. 

Abaddon. The anprol of the bottom- 
less pit. (Rev.ix.ll.) The Hebrew ofiad 
means ^'to be lost.’* 

AbamOjOU. The evil spirit of the 
CUmma tribes in Africa. A firo is kept 
always burning in his house. He is 
supposed to have the power of causing 
sickness and death. 

Abandan*iiada A boy who picks 
pockets of bandannas (pockot-handkor- 
chiefs). The word is a contraction of 
A handan/iui-lad. 

Abandon moans properly to go 
away from your gonorars ensign ; to 
fly from your colours. (Latin— a, * ‘ away 
from \ ** ftaaduntj ** the general’s banner.”) 

Ab’aris. TJiedmtof Aharis. Abaris^ 
the Scythian, was a priest of Apollo ; 
and the god pfave him a golden arrow 
on which to ride through the air. This 
dart rendered him invisible ; it also 
cured diseases, and gave oracles. Abaris 
gave it to Pythag’oras. 


caliphs was Haroun-al-Baschid. bonx 
765, reigned 786-808. 

Abbey Lands. At the dissolution 
of the monasteries, tho abbey lands wero 
mainly divided among five noble families, 
if the following rhyme may be relied on ; 

Hopton, Horner. Smyth, Knooknalle, andThynne 
When abbot! went out, they bU came in. 

Abbot of Misrule, or Zerd oj 
Misrule^ A person who used to superin- 
tend the diversions of Christmas. In 
France the “Abbot of Misrule” was 
called L*ahM de Lteste. In Scotland the 
master of revels was called the “ Master 
of Unreason.” 

Abbotsford. A name given by 8h 
Walter Scott to Cartley Hole, on the 
south bank of the Tweed, after it became 
his residence. Sir Walter devised the 
name from a fancy he loved to indulge 
in, that the abboti of Melrose Abbey, 
in ancient times, passed over the /ordi 
of the Tweed. 

Abb-wool. Wool or yam used in 
the woof or oiLib of woollen fabrics, 
(oiouron.) 


The dart of Abaris oarrlod the phUosophor 
wheresoever he desired it.— Wtttmott. * 

Abasod. In heraldry the wings of 
eagles are cidled abased, when the tops 
are turned downward towards tho point 
of the shield, or when they are shut. 

• Abas’ter. One of the horses of Pluto. 
(Set Abatob.) 

Abate means properly to knock 
down. (French, abaitre, whence a baitue, 
«.d., wholesale destruction of game; 
Saxon, a-he(Sjtan.) 

Abate, in horsemanship, is to per- 
form well the downward motion. A 
horse is said to abate when, working 
upon curvets, he puts or beats down 
both his hind legs to tho ground at once, 
and keeps exact time. 

Abatement, in heraldry, is a mark 
of dishonour annexed to coat armour 
whereby the honour of it is abated. ' 

Ab'atos. One of tho horses of Pluto. 
{See Aetoh.) 

Abb'aBBide(3syl). A family of Arab i 
oaHphs, who reigned from 749-1257. The 
name is derived from Abbas ben Abd-al- 
Motalleb, paternal uncle of the prophet 
Mahomet. The most celebrated of these 


AbdalVab, the father of Mahomet, 
was BO beautiful, that when be married 
Ami'na, 200 virgins broke their hearts 
from disappointed love . — of Ma» 
lumet,** by Washington Irving, 

A bdalFah. Brother and predecessor 
of Giaffir, pacha of Ab/dos. He was 
murdered by Giaffir (2 syl.).— jByroa, 
'‘BrUtofAlydos:’ 


Ab’dals. Persian fanatics, who think 
it a merit to kill any one of a different 
religion, and if slain in the attempt, are 
accounted martyrs. 


^ eouiier. xjq - 
moc ntos, tho laughing or rather scofiing 
philosopher, was a native of AbdSra, iu 
xhrace. Henco Abderitan rscoffinsr l 
laughter. ^ 

Abderi'tan. A native of AbdSra— 
a fool. The stupidity of the Abdoritans 
was proverbial. They were ultimately 
compelled to abandon their native land 
and migrate to Macedonia, in consequence 
of the swarms of rats ana frogs. 

Ab’dieL The faithful seraph who 
withstood Satan when he urged the 
angels to revolt. 

(He) adheres with the faith of Abdiel to the 
ancient form of adoration,— Walter Scott, 
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Abeceda'rian. One who teaches 
or is learning his A B C. 

Abecedarian hymns. Hymns which 
began with the letter A, and each verso 
or clause following took up the letters of 
the alphabet in regular succession. {See 
AOBOSTIO POETBT.) 

Abeile, a white poplar. 

Six abeiles i* the kirkyard grow. 

Mrs B. Browning, Duchess May. 

Abel Keene. A village school- 
master, afterwards a merchant's clerk. 
Ho was led astray, lost his place, and 
hanged himself. — Crabhe's “ Borough ’* 
Letter, xxi. 

Abel Shufflebottom. (See p. 818.) 

Albelites (3 syl.), AleVians, or Ahe- 
Wnians, A Christian sect of the fourth 
century^ chiefly found in Hippo (N. 
Africa). They married, but lived in 
continence, as they affirm Abel did. 
llie sect was maintained by adopting 
the children of others. No children of 
Abel being mentioned in Scripture, the 
Abelites assume that he had none. 

Abes'sa. The impersonation of 
Abbeys and Convents, represented by 
Spenser as a damsel. When Una asked 
if she had seen the Red Cross Knight, 
Abessa, frightened at the lion, ran to the 
cottage of blind Superstition, and shut 
the door. Una arrived, and the lion 
burst the door open. The meaning is, 
that at the Reformation, when Truth 
came, the abbeys and convents got 
alarmed, and would not let Truth outer, 
but England (the lion) broke down the 
door.— f'hcTy Queen, i. 3. 

Abes'ta. The Commentary of the 
Zend. 

e 

Abey or Alavry. The Nile, so called 
by the Abyssinians. The word means 
“the giant.” 

Abey'once really means something 
gaped after (French, buyer, to gape). The 
allusion is to men standing with their 
mouths open, in expectation of some 
sight about to appear. 

Abhor^ (Latin, al, “intensive,” and 
harreOf “ to set up the bristles,” as a cat 
from anii/paUiy to a dog). To abhor is to 
^ve a natural antipathy, and to show 
It by bristUng ” in anger. 


Abiala. Wife of Makambi ; African 
deities. She holds a pistol in her hand, 
and is greatly feared. Her aid is im- 
plored in sickness. 

Abidhar^ma. The book of meta- 
physics in the Tripit'aka (^•v.). 

Abigail. A lady's maid, or lady-maid. 
Abi^il, who introduced herself to 
David, calls hersolf over and over again 
his handmaid (1 Sam. xxv. 3); hence 
the word became a synonym for a lady- 
maid, as OoliaLh for a giant, Samson 
a strong man, and Job a model of 
patience. Beaumont and Fletcher, in 
“The Scornful Lady,” call the “waiting 
gentlewoman” Abigail, a name employed 
by Swift, Fielding, and others, in their 
novels. Probably “Abigail Hill,” the 
birth-name of Mrs. Masham, waiting- 
woman to Queen Anne, popularised the 
name. 

Abim^elecll is no proper name, but 
a regal title of the Philistines, meaniug 
Faiher-hing, 

Able. An able seaman is a skilled 
seaman. Such a man is termed an A.B. 
(Able-Bc died). Boys are unskilled sea- 
men, without regard to age. 

Aboard. He fell aboard of me— mot 
me, abused mo. A ship is said to fall 
aboard another when, both being in 
motion, one runs against the other and 
obstructs its progress. 

To go aboard is to embark, to gc on 
the board or dock. 

Aboard main tack is to draw one of 
the lower comers of the main-sail down 
te the chess-tree. Figuratively, it means 

to keep to the point.” 

Aboll'a. An ancient military garment 
worn by the Greeks and Romans, opposed 
to the toga or robe of peace. The abolLa 
being worn by the lower orders, was 
affected by the philosophers in the vanity 
of humility. 

Aboxa'inatc {ab o'mina, ill-omonod). 
As ill-omenod things are disliked, so, by 
a simple figure of speech, what we dislike 
we consider ill-omened. 

Abomina^tiozi* The cbomination oi 
desolaiim. The Roman standard is so 
called, (Matt. xxiv. 15.) As it was set up 
in the holy temple, it was an abomina- 
tion ; and, as it brought destruction, if 
was the “abomination of dosolatioa.” 
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Abon HasBan. A rich merchant, 
transferred during sloop to the bed and 
palace of the caliph llaroun*al-Baschid. 
Next morning ho eras treated as the 
oalipb, and every olTort was made to 
make him forget his identity. The same 
triok was played on Christopher Sly, in 
the Induction of Shakespeare’s comedy 
of “Taming the Shrew and, according 
to Burton (“Anatomy of Melancholy,” 
ii. 2, 4), by Thilippo the Good, duke 
of Burgundy, on nis marriage with 
Eleono'ra.— A rah ian mights, * ‘ TU Sleeper j 
AwahenMy 

Were I caliph for a day, as lioneht. Ahon 
fTasson. I would scoiirf^r nio t lirse Jii^^Klcrs out of 
the Commonwealth.— iS'ir WatUr HeotL 

Abor'tion. A work badly finisho<l, 
especially a literary production. An 
abortion is a human fcctus bom before 
the Bixth month of pregnancy. 

Abortive Flowers are those which 
have stamens but no pistils. 

Abou ebn Sina^ bom at Shiraz. 
The great Persian physician, whose 
canons of modicino were those adopted 
by IlippocVattiS and Aristotle. Died 10U7. 

Abou-Bekr, called Father of the 
Virgin, Mahomet’s favourite wife. He 
was tlio first caliph, and was founder of 
the sect called the Sunnites. (571*-634.) 

Abou- JahPa. The angel of death. 
{Mahoni, MyUi,) 

Above. In a previous part of the 
book, as See abmw, p. *. An expression 
derived from the ancient method of 
making books in tho form of scrolls, 
when the writer began at the top and 
continued to tho bottom, which was the 
end. 

Above hoard. In a straightforward 
manner. Dr. Johnson says tho expres- 
sion is derived from gamesters, who 
place their hands above the table when 
they change cards, tli.at their adversaries 
may see they play fairly. 

Above your hook — i.e., beyond your 
comprehousion ; beyond your mark. The 
allusion is to hat-pegs placed in rows; 
the higher rows ore above the roach of 
small statures. 

AbracadaT)ra. A charm. Abraca- 
dabra was the supremo doity of the 
Assyrians. Soro'nus Samon'icus recom- 
mended tho use of the word as a powerful 
antidote against ague, 11 ux, and tooth- 


ache. The word was to be written on 
parchment, and suspended round the 
neck by a linen thread, in the form given 
below 

abracadabra 

abracadabr 

ABRACADAB 
AB BA CAD A 
A B BAG AD 
A B BACA 
ABBAO 
ABBA 
ABB 
A B 
A 

Abrac'alaxn. A Syrian deity. A 
cabalistic word, serving as a charm 
among tho Jows. 

Abrac'ax. also written Ahrax*€U or 
Ahras'ax, in Persian mythology denotes 
tho Supremo Being. In Greek notation 
it stands for 365. In Persian mythology 
Abraeax presides over 365 impersonated 
virtues, one of which is supposed to pre- 
vail on each day of the year. In the 
second century the word was employed 
by the Basilidlans for the deity ; it was 
also the principle of tho Gnostic hier- 
archy, and that from which sprang their 
numerous iEons. 

A'braham. Tho Ghebers say that 
Abraham was thrown into the lire by 
Nimrod’s order, but the flame turned 
into a bed of roses, on which the child 
Abraham went to sleep. — Tavernier. 

Bwoet and welcome as the hed 
Tor thPir own infant prophet spread. 

When pitying Heaven to roses turned 
The death -flames that beneath him burned. 

T. Jfoors, ** Firs Worshippers** 

To Sham Abraham. To pretend illness 
or distress, in order to get off work. 
{See Abbam-Man.) 

I have Jieard people say Sham Abram you may, 

But must uot sham Abraham Newland.., 

UpUm. 

Abraham Newland was cashier of tho 
Bank of England, and signed the notes. 

Abraham’s Bosom. The repose of 
the happy in death. (Luke zvi. 22.) The 
figure is taken from the ancient custom 
of allowing a dear friend to recline at 
dinner on your bosom. Thus tho beloved 
John reclined on the bosom of Jesus. 

There is no leaping from Deli'lahCs lap 
into AhrcJianCs bosom — t.c., those who 
live and die in notorious sin, must not 
expect to go to heavoii at death.— j8of« 
ton, “ Crook in the Lot,’* 
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Abraham Newland, Ati. A 
bank-note ; so called because, in the 
early part of the present centurv, none 
were genuine but those signed by this 
name. 

Abrahamlc Covenant. The cove- 
nant made by God with Abraham, that 
Messiah should spring from his seed. 
This promise was given to Abraham, 
because he left his country and father’s 
house to live in a strange land, as Gk>d 
told him. 

Abrahamites {A-hraham-Hes), Cer- 
tain Bohemian deists, so called because 
they professed to believe what Abraham 
believed before he was circumcised. The 
sect was forbidden by the emperor 
Joseph II. in 1783. 

Abram-Man, or Abraham Cove, A 
Tom o* Bedlam ; a naked vagabond ; a 
begging impostor. 

The Abr^am Ward, in Bedlam, had 
for its inmates begging lunatics, who 
used to array themselves ** with party- 
coloured ribbons, tape in their hats, a 
fox-tail hanging down, a long stick with 
streamers,” and beg alms; but for all 
their seeming madness, they had wit 
enough to steal as they went along.” 
^Canting Academy. 

See ** King Lear,” ii. 3. 

In Beaumont and Fletcher wo have 
several synonyms ; — 

And these, what name or title e’er they hear, 

Jdcftmanor FaVneo, Oravke or Clapper^udgeon, 

Fraier or AbranMnan, 1 speak to all 

Htggar’i Buth, ii. 1. 

Abrax. One of the horses of Auro'ra. 

Abrax'as Stones. Stones with the 
word Abraxas engraved on them, and 
used as a talisman. The word sym- 
bolises the mystic number 365, and the 
number of intelligences between earth 
and deity. (See Abbacax. ) 

Abreast. Side by side, the breasts 
being all in a line. 

ships were all abreast — i.e., their 
heads were all equally advanced, as 
soldiers marching aoreast. 

Abridge has no connection with the 
word bridge; but " bridge” in this word 
is a corruption of the Greek brachtis, or 
Latin brevis (short), through the French 
ubrfger (to shorten). 

Abroach. Afloat To set mischief 
ttbroaeh is to set it on foot. The figure 


is from a tub of liquor, which is broached 
that the liquor may be drawn from it 

Abroad. You are all abroad. Wide 
of the mark ; not at home with the sub- 
ject. Abroad — in all directions. 

An eim displays her dusky arms abroad. 

Bryim. 

Abroc'omas. The lover of Anthi'a, 
in Xenophon’s romance called ‘'Epho- 
si'aca.” (See Anthi'a.) 

Ab'rogatC. When the Roman senate 
wanted a law to be passed, they asked 
the people to give their votes in its fa- 
vour. The Latin for this is rogdre legem 
(to solicit or propose a law). If they 
wanted a law repealed, they asked the 
people to vote against it ; this was a&- 
rog&rS Ugem (to solicit against the law). 

Ab'saloni. James, duke of Mon- 
mouth, the handsome but rebellious son 
of Charles II. in Dryden’s ''Absalom and 
Achitophel.” (1649-1685.) 

Abscond' means properly to he in 
hiding; but we generally use the word in 
the sense of stealing off secretly from an 
employer. (Latin, dbscondo.) 

Ab'se nt. The. " Out of mind as soon 
as out of sight,” Generally misquoted 
"Out of sight, out of mind.” — Lord 
Broohe. 

Ab'solute. A Captain Absolute, a 
bold, despotic man, determined to have 
his own way. U’he character is in Sheri- 
dan’s play called "The Rivals.” 

Sir Anthony Absolute, a warm-hearted, 
testy, overbearing country squire, in the 
same play. 

Absquat'ulate. To run away or ab- 
scond. An American word, compounded 
of ah squat (to go away from your squat- 
ting). A squatting is a tenement taken 
in some unclaimed part, without pur- 
chase or permission. The persons who 
take up their squatting are termed 
squatters. 

AbstelnioUB, according to Fabius 
and Aulus Gellius, is compounded of ahs 
and temdtum, * ' Teme'tum” was a strong, 
intoxicating drink, allied to the Greek 
me*M (strong drink). 

Abstract Numbers are numbers 
considered abstractedly— 1, 2, 3 ; but if 
we say 1 year, 2 feet, 3 men, &c., the 
numbers are no longer abstract, but eon- 
Crete. 

Taken in the abstrcuct. Things are said 
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to bo taken in tho abstract when th«rf 
are considered absolutely, that is, with- 
out reference to other matters or per- 
sons. Thus, in the abstract, ono man is 
as good as another, but not so socially 
and politically. 


Abstrac'tion. A n empty A hstraction, 
a more ideality, of no practical use. Every 
noun is an abstraction, but the narrower 
genuses may bo raised to higher ones, 
till tho common thread is so lino that 
hardly anything is loft. Those high ab- 
stractions, from which everything but 
ono common cord is taken, are caUed 
empty abstractions : 

Edr example, man is a genus, but may 
be raised to tho genus animal, thence to 
organised leing, thoneo to created being, 
thence to onakier in tho abstract, and so 
on, till everything but one is emptied out. 

Absurd means denf and dumi). 
(Latin, aft, ** intensive,” and surdus, 
** deaf and dumb.”) 

Reducho ad alisurdum. “ Reducing to 
absurdity” whatever contradicts your 
Btatomont ; or proving a proiiosition to bo 
right, by showing that every supposablo 
deviation from it would involve an ab- 
surdity. 

Abu'dab. A merchant of Bagdad, 
haunted oveiy night by an old hag; be 
finds at last that the way to rid himself 
of this torment is to ''fear God, and keep 
his commandments .”— of the Genii. 


Like i\biidali, Iinis always looking out for the 
Pury.and knowstlial tlm uiJl comewiih the 
Inovitublu hiiK with it.— 77tacA;eray. 


Ab'yla. A mountain in Gibraltar. 
T^is, with Calpe in Spain, sixteen miles 
distant, forms tho two pillars of Hercules. 


Abyssin'ians. A sect of Christians 


in Abyssinia, who admit only ono nature 
in Jesus Christ, and reject the Council of 
ClialccMon. 


Aca^cians. Followers of Aca'cius, 
bishop of Cosaro a, and Aca'cius, patri- 
arch of Constaiitinoplo. 

Academ'ics. The followers of Plato 
wero so ccdled, because they attended his 
lectures in the Acad'emy, a garden 
planted by Acade'mos. 

Acad'emy. Divided into— OW, the 
philosophic teaching of Plato and his 
immediate followers ; Middle, a modifi- 
cation of the Platonic system, taught by 
Arcesilabs ; New, the half • sceptical 
school of Carinoades. 


Plato taught that matter is eternal 
and infinite, out without form or order ; 
and that there is an intelligent cause, 
the author of everything. He maintained 
that we could grasp truth only so far as 
we had elevated our mind by thought to 
its divine essence. 

Arcesila'os was the great antagonist of 
the Stoics, and wholly denied man’s ca- 
pacity for grasping truth. 

Car'neades maintained that neither our 
senses nor our understanding could sup- 
ply us with a sure criterion of truth. 

Tlije talent of the Academy, so Plato 
called Aristotle. (B.C. 384-3^2.) 

Academy Figures. Drawings in 
black and white chalk, on tinted paper, 
from living models, used by artists. So 
called from the Eoyal Academy of Artists. 

Aca'dia— Nova Scotia, so called by 
the French from the river ShvJbenrOcadte. 
The name was changed in 1G21. In 1765 
tho old French inhabitants were driven 
into exilo by order of George II. 

Thus dwelt together in love thoee simple 
Acadian farmers.— Lonp/ellow, EvangAvne.** 

Acaire, St. Patron saint of madmen, 
by a play on the Greek word cwericuftos, 
meaning a "frantic bedlamite.” 

Acan'tbus. The leafy ornament of 
Corinthian and composite columns. It 
is said that Callim'acbos lost his daughter, 
and set a basket of flowers on her grave, 
with a tile to keep the wind from blowing 
it away. The next time he wont to visit 
the grave an acanthus had sprung up 
around the basket, which so struck the 
fancy of the architect that he introduced 
the design in his buildings. 

Accep'tance. A bill or note accepted. 
This is done by the drawee writing on it 
"accepted,” and signing his name. The 
person who accejits it is called the 
" acceptor.” 

Ac'cessory. Accessory before the fcuct 
is ono who prompts another to commit 
an oiTcnce, but is himself absent when 
the offence is perpetrated. 

Accessory after ike fact is ono who 
screens a felon, aids him in eluding 
justice, or helps him in any way to profit 
by his crime.^ Thus, the receiver of stolen 
goods, knowing or even suspecting them 
to bo stolen, is an accessory ex post facto* 

Ac^dent. A logical aecidentifstoxaio 
property or quality which a thing poi* 
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fessoB, but which does not essentially 
belong to it, as the tint of our skin, the 
height of our body, the redness of a bnck, 
or the whiteness of paper. If any of 
these wore changed, the substance would 
remain intact. 

Accidental Colours. Those which 
depend on the state of our eye, and not 
those which the object really possesses. 
Thus, after looking at the bright sim, all 
objects appear dark ; that dark colour is 
the accidental colour of the bright sun. 
When^ again, we come from a dark room, 
all objects at first havS a yellow tinge. 
This is especially the case if we wear blue 
glasses, for a minute or two after we have 
taken thorn off. 

The accidental colour of red is bluish 
green, of wange dark blue, of violet yel- 
low, of Mack white ; and the converse'. 

Acciden'tals in music are those 
sharps and flats, &c., which do not i>ro- 
porly belong to the key in which tho 
music is set, but which the composer 
arbitrarily introduces. 

Ac'cius Wa'vius was tho augur 
who cut the whetstouo with a razor in 
the presence of Tarquin the Elder, 
la short, ’twas his fato uuemployed, or in place, 
sir. 

To eat mutton cold, or cut blocks with a razor. 

Ooldsuiitli. Retaliation. 

Accolade (3 syl.). Tho embrace 
given by the grand master when lie re- 
ceives a neophyte or now convert. (Latin, 
ad collum, round tho neck.) 

Accommoda'tion. Aloanof monoy, 
which accommodates us, or fits a want. 

Accommodation Note or Bill. An 
acceptance given on a Bill of Exchange 
for which value has not been received by 
tho acceptor from tho drawer, and which, 
not representing a commercial transac- 
tion, is BO far fictitious. 

Accommodalton Ladder. The light 
ladder hung over tho side of a ship at 
the gangway. 

Accord' means ** heart to heart.” 
(Lat., ad corda.) If two persons like and 
dislike the same things, they are at 
“ac-cord,” or heart to heait with each 
other. 

Accost' means to “come to tho side ” 
<^f a person for tho purpose of speaking 
to him. (Latin, ad costam, to the side.) 

Account'. To open an account, to 
outer a customer’s name on your ledger 
for tho first time. 


To keep open acemni is when merchanti 
agree to honour each other’s bills of ex- 
change. 

We vfUl give a good account of (hem — 
t.c., we will give them a thorough good 
drubbing. An account is an entry made 
in a book of some transaction ; and when 
an antagonist is “paid out m full” with 
blood and iron, the transaction may be 
posted as a good account. 

Tf thoy come, rpo if we do not give a good account 
of thorn.— 7*/ie Timon. 

Ac'curate moans well and carefully 
done. (Latin, ad-curo.) 

Accu'sative, The. Calvin was so 
called by his college companions. 


Ace (1 syl.). Tho unit of cards or dice. 
The Romans called it unus (one); the 
Greeks, who borrowed tho game of dico 
from the Romans, called nuns onos, but 
mtos in Greek means '^an ass.” The 
Teutons xcamt tho game from the Greeks, 
and translated tho word into rt.w, Italian 
asm, French and Spanish as, English ace. 
{tSee Bate.) 

Within an ace. Within a {.have. An 
ace is the lowest numeral, and he who 
wins within an ace, wins within a single 
mark. 


Acel'dama. A battle-field, a place 
where much blood has boen shed. To 
the south of Jerusalem there was a field 
so called ; it was purchased by tho priests 
with the blood-money thrown down by 
Judas, and appropriated as a cemotery 
for strangers, 

Aceph'aliteB (4 syl.) properly means 
men without a head. (1.) A faction 
among the Eutych'ians in the fifth cen- 
tury after the submission of Mongus their 
chief, by which thoy wore “ depriveil 
of theii head.” QL) Certain hi.shops 
exempt from tho jurisdiction and disci- 
pline of their patriarch. (3.) A sect of 
levellers in the reign of Henry I., who 
acknowledged no leader. (4.) Tho fabu« 
lous Blemmyes of Africa, who are de- 
scribed as having no head, theif eyes and 
month being placed in Ihe breast. (Greek, 
a-keph'ale, without a head.) 


Aces'tes (3 syl.). TheArrofoo/Acestes* 
In a trial of skill Acestes, the Sicilian, 
discharged his arrow with such force that 
it took fire. (Roman fable.) 


Like Acestes* shaft of old. 

The swift thought Kuidles u; it (lie?. 

Long/tOoMk 
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Acba'an League. A confederacy 
of the twelve towns of Achiua. It was 
broken up by Alexander the Great, but 
WRB again ro-org wised B.C. 2S0, and 
dissolved by the llomans in 147 B.C. 

Acha'tes (3 Hyl.). A Jidwt A chaiea. A 
faithful companion, a bosom friend. Tlio 
terra fidus AduifM repeatedly occurs in 
Virgil’s ** iEneid.” 

lie has chosen this follow for ))1«t Afhnten 

Hir Walter Seott. 

Aclieron. The River of Sorrows ” 
(Greek, achea roon) ; one of the five rivers 
of the infernal regions. 

Bad Acheron of sorrow, hlnr k and doop 

i/i/ton, *'l*aradiM Lutt“ if. 

Acheronfiian hooht. Tho most cele- 
brated books of augury in the world. 
I’hoy are tho books which tho Etruscans 
received from Tages, grandson of J ujjitcr. 

Acherti'aia. A cavern on the bor- 
ders of Pontus, said to lead <lown to tlie 
infernal region.s. It was through this 
cavern that Hercules drugged Cor'benis 
to earth. 

Achilles (3 syl.). King of tho Myr'- 
midons (in Thessaly), the hero of Homer’s 
opic poem called tho “ Iliad.” Ho is re- 
presented ns bravo and relentless. 'J’ho 
poem begins with a quarrel between him 
and Agamemnon, tho coinmandor-in-chicf 
of tho allie»l Greeks, in consequence of 
which Acliillcs refuses to go to battle. 
The Trojans jircvail, and ho sends forth 
his friend J’atroc'Ios to oppose them. 
Patroc'los falls ; and Achilles, in anger, 
rushes into tho battle, and kills Hector, 
the commander of the 'rrojans. He him- 
self falls in battle a few days aftcruarJ.';, 
before 'i’roy is taken. 

Achilles of Home: Sicin'ius Donta'tus. 
(B.C. 405.) 

Of England: tho Duke of Wellington, 
(1709-1852.) 

Of Germany : Albert, Elector of Bran- 
denbui^. (1414-1486.) 

Achilles’ Tendon. A strong sinew 
winning along tho heel to the calf of tho 
leg. The tale says that Thetis took her 
son Achilles by tlao heel, and dipped him 
In the river Styx to mako him invulner- 
ablo. Tlie water washed every part, 
except tho heel covered with his mother's 
hand. It wa.s on this vulnorablo point 
the hero was slain ; and the sinew of the 
heel is called, in consequence, iendo 
Acktllie, A post-Homeric story. 


The Heel of Achilles, the vulnerable or 
weak point in a man's character. (iSee 
above.) 

Ireland is sometimes called the A chilUi 
heel of England, 

Achit'ophel, in Dryden’s satire of 
** Absalom and Achitopbel,” is designed 
for the earl of Shaftesbury. Achitophel 
was David’s traitorous counsellor, who 
deserted to Absalom, but his advice being 
disregarded he hanged himself (2 Sam. 

XV.). 

or tliPNe rtM») the false Achitophel was first ; 

A name to nli Riicccertitig tmen curst; 

For rloso dosiicns and crooked counsels fit; 
SRKacious. bold, nnd turbulent of wit; 
lleMtIesB, unfixed m pnncmlcs nnd place; 

In power unpicased. impatient in disgraca— Pt. 1. 

A'chor. God of flies, worshipped by 
tho Cyre'neans, that they might not bo 
annoyed with these tiny tormentors. (jSm 
Beelzebub.) 

Achte-qued'jama (4 syl.). The 
eight elephants, in Indian mythology, 
which sustain the world. {iSee Aiiia- 
TADAM.) 

A'cis. Tho son of Faiinus, in love 
with Galate'a. Polypho'mos, his rival, 
cnished him under a huge rock. 

Ac'me. The crisis of a disease. Old 
medical writers used to divide the pro- 
gress of a disease into four periods : the 
ar'-cld, ur beginning ; the anaJ/asis, or 
increase ; tlio ac'me, or term of its utmost 
violence ; and tho pa-rac'-me, or decline. 

Ac'olyte (3 syl.). A subordinate 
officer Ml the Catholic Church, whose duty 
is to light tho lamps, pro])aro the sacred 
elements, attend the officiating priests, 
&c, (Greek, a follower.) 

Acoime'tsd. An order of monks in 
tho fifth century wiio watched day and 
night. (Greek, watchers.) 

Acra'eia {Feclhness), An enchan- 
tress who lived in the Bower of Bli.S8,” 
situate ill “Wandering Island.” She 
transformed her lovers into monstrous 
shapes, and kept them captives. Sir 
Guyon having crept up softly, threw a 
net over her, and bound her in chains of 
adamant ; then broke down her bower 
and burnt it to o&h.Qs,--lSpensei\ ** Faerv 
Quun" ii. ] 2. 

Acra'tes (3 syl.), t.c., incontinence; 
called by Spenser the father of Oyraoch'- 
liis and Pyroch'les.— /hwy Queen, ii. 4. 
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A'cre-flght. A duel in the open field. 
The combats of the Scotch and English 
Borderers were so called. The word 
''acre” is the Latin cbger (a field). 

Acre-shot, a land tax. Acre ’* is ager 
(land), and shot” is scot or sceat (a tax). 

A'cres. A Boh Aa^es — i.e., a coward. 
From Sheridan’s comedy called ‘^Tiio 
Rivals.” His “courage always oozed out 
at 1^ fingers* ends.** 

AoroamatlcB. Esoter'ical lectures ; 
the lectures of Aristotle, which none bat 
his chosen disciples were allowed t*) 
attend. Those given to tho public gene- 
rally were called ex'oter^ic. (Acroamatic 
is a Greek word, meaning heard,) 

Acroatlc. Same as esoter'ie. (See 
Acsoamatics.) 

Ac'robat means one who goes on Ids 
extremities, or uses only the tips of his 
fingers and toes in moving about. (It is 
from the two Greek words akros haino, 
to go on tho extremities of one’s limbs.) 

Acros^tio means “ first letter verso.*’ 
(Greek, ah'os stichos). The term was first 
applied to tho verses of the Erythraean 
sibyl, written on loaves. These pro- 
phecies wore excessively obscure, but 
were so contrived that when the leaves 
were sorted and laid in order, their 
initial letters always made a word. — 
Bionys., iv. 62. 

Acrostic poetry among tho Hebrews 
consisted oi twenty- two lines or stanzas 
beginning with the letters of the alphabet 
in succession, as Psalm cxix., &c. 

Act of Faith {auto dafe\ in Rom.an 
Catholic countries, is a day set apart by 
the Inquisition for the punishment of 
heretics, and the absolution of those who 
renounce their heretical doctrines. The 
sentence of the Inquisition is also so 
called ; and so is the ceremony of burning, 
or otherwise torturing the condemned. 

ActSB'on. A hunter, a cuckold. In 
Grecian mythology Actmon was a hunts- 
man, who surprised Diana bathing, was 
changed by her into a stag, and tom to 
pieces by ms own hounds. 


Go thou, like Sir Aclaon, with Bingwood at thy 
hoeL 

_ . Stukuptare, ** Jftrry Wiwe*,’* Ac., li. l. 
iiirulge Page himself fur a secure and wilful 
Aotmoii. Ditto, lii. 2. 


Ac'tiaxi Y* ears. Y oars in which the 
ActUn games were celebrated. Augustus 
instituted fi^amos at Actium to celebrate 


his naval victory over Antony. They 
were held every five years. 

Ac'tive. A etive verbs, verbs which act 
on the noun governed. 

Active capital. Property in actual em- 
ployment in a given concern. 

Active commerce. Exports and imports 
carried to and fro in our own ships. 
Fassive commerce is when they ore carried 
in foreign vessels. The commerce of 
England is active, of China passive. 

Activity. The sphere of activity, the 
whole field through which the intiueiico 
of an object or person extends. 

Acutia'tor. A person in the Midille 
Ages who attended armies and knights to 
sliarpen their instmments of war. (Latin, 
acuo, to sharpen.) 

Ad. Argumenium ad hominem. A per- 
sonal or home-thrust argument. 

Ad inquirendum. A judicial writ com- 
manding an inquiry to be made into soma 
complaint. 

Ad hh'itum. Without restraint. 

Ad valo'rem. According to the price 
charged. Some custom • duties vary 
according to tho diiferont values of tlie 
goods imported. Thus at one time teas 
paid duty ad valorem, the high-priced tea 
paying more duty t^n that of a lower 
price. 

Adam. The old Adam; Beat the 
offending Adam out of thee ; The first A da m. 
Adam, as the federal head of unredeemed 
man, stands for “ original sin,” or “ man 
without rogonerating grace.” 

The second Adam ; the mw A dam, due. ; 
I will give you the new Adam, Jesus 
Christ, as the covenant head, is so called ; 
also tho “new birth unto righteousness.” 

A faithful Adam. A faithful old ser- 
vant. The character is taken from 
Shakespeare’s comedy of “As You Like 
It,” where a retainer of that name, who 
had served the family sixty-three years, 
offers to accompany Orlando in his flight, 
and to share with him his thrifty savings 
of 500 crowns. 

Adam Bell. A northom outlaw, 
whose name has become a synonym fi>r 
a good archer. (See Clxm of thk 
Clough.) 

Adam Cupid— i.«., Arther Cupid, 
BO called from Adam Bell, the celebrated 
archer. (See “ Percy’s Roliques,” vol. i,, 

p. r.) 
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Adam’s Ale^ Water as a bevoraf^e ; 
from the suppo^tion that Adam had 
nothinpr but water to drink. In Scotland 
water for a beverage is called Adoais 
Wine. 

Adam’s Apple. The protuberance in 
the foro-part of a man’s throat ; so called 
from the superstition that a piece of the 
forbidden fruit which Adam ate stuck in 
his throat, and occasioned the swelling. 

Adam’s lOTeedle. The yucca, so called 
because it is sharp-pointed like a needle. 
If Adam ever sowed, the yucca would 
have served him for a needle. 

Adam’s Peak, in Ceylon, is where the 
Arabs say Adam bewailed liis expulsion 
from Paradise, and stood on one foot till 
God forgave him. It was the Portuguese 
who first called it ** Pico do Adam.” {Hee 
Kaaba.) 

Adam’s Profession. Gardening, 
agriculture. Adam was appointed by 
God to dross the garden of E<luii, and to 
keep it (Gen. ii. 15) ; and after tho fall ho 
was sent out of tho garden ** to till tho 
ground.” (Gen. iii. 23.) 

Thrro la no anriont Rontloinen, hut. pardoners, 
dItelierN, and tri*a\ e-inukru’M , tliev liold up Adam's 
profoasion.'-I’/M CUma %n HavUet," v. 1. 

Adams. Parson A danis, tho ideal of 
a hcnevolent, simple-minded, eccentric 
country clergyman ; ignorantof tbeworM, 
bold as a lion for tho truth, and mode.sfc 
ns a girl. Tho character is in Fielding’s 
novoi of. “Joseph Andrews.” 

AdamsB^tor. The spirit of tlio 
stormy Capo (Good Hope), described by 
Camoens in the “ Lusiad ” as a hideous 
phantom. According to Parro'to, ho was 
one of the giants who invaded hoavoii. 

Ad'amic. Adamic Coveiia7it, the 
covenant made with God to Adam, that 
“tho seed of tho woman should bruise 
tho serpent’s bead.” (Gen. lii. 15.) 

Adamic Earth, Common red clay, so 
called from tho popular but erroneous 
notion that adam means “red earth.” 
Adam really moans “likeness” (Hebrew, 
damak), and refers to the words “ Lotus 
make man after our likeness,” and “ in 
tho likeness of God made ho him ; male 
and female created ho them, and called 
their name Adam.” (Gen. v. 1, 2.) 

Ad'amites (3 syl.). A sect of fanatics 
who spread themselves over Bohemia and 
^pravia in the fifteenth and sixteenth 


centuries. One Picard was the founder 
in 1400, and styled himself “ Adai^ son 
of God.” He professed to recall his fol- 
lowers to tho state of primitive innocence. 
No clothes were worn, wives were in com- 
mon, and there was no such thing as good 
and evil, but all actions were indifferent. 

Ad'aran', according to the Parses 
superstition, is a sacred fire less holy 
than that called Bohram (q.v.). 

Ad'dison of the ISTorth — 
Henry Mackenzie, the “Man of Feeling.*’ 
(1745-1831.) 

Addixlt, or Addixefnint (Latin). 
All right. The word uttered by the 
augurs when the “birds” wore favour- 
able. 

Ad'dle. Addle-headed, or Addle-paied 
—ie., empty-headed. (Saxon, oAMian, 
to be empty.) 

Addled eqg, a rotten one ; or, rather ono 
that has lost the principle of vitality. 
(Welsh, hadl, rotten.) /S’ccPahliament. 

Ad'elite, or Almogfanen. A Spanish 
fortune-teller, who predicts the fortune 
of a person by tbo flight and note of 
birds. 

Ad'emar or Adema^ro (in “Jomsa- 
lom Delivered”). Archbishop of Pog'gio, 
an ecclesiastical warrior, who with 
William archbishop of Orange, besought 
pop© Urban on his knees that ho 
might bo sent on the crusade. He took 
400 armed men from Poggio, but they 
sneaked off during a drought, and left 
tbo crusade. (Book xiii.) Ademarwas 
not alive at tho timo, he had been slain 
at tho attack on Antioch, by Clorinda 
(Book xi.); but in the final attack on 
Jerusalem, his spirit came with three 
squadrons of angols to aid the besiegers. 
(Book xviii.) 

Adephag'ia (5 syl.). Goddess of 
gluttony, who had a temple in Sicily. 

Adept' properly means ono who has 
found it out (from the Latin adeptus). 
The alchemists applied the term vere 
adep'tus to those persons who professed 
to have “found out” the elixir of life 
or philosopher’s stone. 

Ades'sena'rians. A sect who hold 
the real presence of Christ’s body in the 
cucharist, but do not maintain that tlie 
bread and wine lose any of thoir original 
properties. (The word is from the Latin 
adesse, to be present.) 
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Ades'te Fideles. Composed by 
John Beading, who wrote “ Dnlce 
Domum.'* It is called the Portuguese 
Hymn/' from being heard at the Portu- 
guese Chapel by the duke of Leeds, who 
supposed it to bo a part of the usual 
Portuguese service. 

AdflPiate, Adfilia'tion. The an- 
cient Goths adopted the children of a 
former marriage, and put them on the 
same footing as those of the new family. 
(Latin, ad-filius, equal to a real son.) 

Adha, al (tJie slit-eared). The swiftest 
of Mahomet’s camels. 

Adliab-al-Cabr. The first purga- 
tory of the Mahometans. 

Adiapil'oristB. Followers of Me- 
lanchthon ; moderate Lutherans, who 
hold thatr some of the dogmas of Luther 
are matters of indifference. (Greek, 
adiapWoros, indifferent.) 

Adieu, good-b*ye. A dim, an ellip- 
tical form for I commend yon to God, 
Good-b*yo is God he with ye, 

Adis'seeben. The serpent with a 
thousand heads which sustains the uni- 
verso. (Ind, myifi.) 

Adjective. Adjective colours ore 
those which require a mordant before 
they con be used as dyes. 

Adjourn^ A corruption of Ajoum— 
d-joumee (from to-day's work), to 
put off from to-day to another time. 

Ad'mirable, The. James Crichton 
ilry-ton), (1651-1573.) 

Admirable Doctor. Boger Bacon. 
(1214-1292.) 

Admiral, corruption of Amir-al. 
Milton, speaking of Satan, says : — 

JTis spoar (to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on HorwoKian hills, to ho tlie mast 
Of some tall amirol. were but a wand) 

He walked with.— Parodue Lost, i. 292. 

The word was introduced by the Turks 
or Genoese in tho twelfth century, and 
is the Arabic Amir with the article al 
(the lord or commander) ; as, Amir-al-ma 
(commander of the water), Amir-al-Omra 
(commander of the forces), Amir~aU 
Mumenim (commander of the faithful). 

English admirals were of three classes, 
according to the colour of their flag — 

Admiral of the Ked^ held the centre 
in an engagemont. 


Admiral of Ute While, hold tho van. 

Admiral of the Blvje, held the rear. 

Admirals are called Flag Officet'S. 

Admiral of the Bed. A cant, punning 
term applied to a wine-bibber, whoso face 
and nose are very red. 

Admittance. Licence. Shakespeare 
says, ** Sir John, you are a gentleman of 
excellent breeding, of great admittance " 
— i.e., to whom groat freedom is allowed. 
(“Merry Wives,” ii. 2). The allusion is to 
an obsolete custom called admission, by 
which a prince avowed another prince to 
be under his protection. Maximilian, 
emperor of Mexico, was the “admittant” 
of the emperor Napoleon 111. 

Admonitionists. Certain Puritans 
who^ in 1571 sent an admonition to the 
Parliament condemning everything in the 
Church of England which was not in 
accordance with the doctrines and prac- 
tices of Geno'va. 

Ado'nal. Son of the star-beam, and 
god of light among tho Rosicru'eians. 

Adouals (4 syl.). The song about 
Ado'nis ; Shelley’s elegy on Keats is so 
called. See lUoii’s Lament for Admits. 

Ado'nis. A beautiful boy. The allu- 
sion is to Ado'nis, who was beloved by 
Venus, and was killed by a boar while 
hunting. See Shakesneare’s Venus d' Adonis. 

The flower cal ledAaonis is blood-rod, and, 
according to fable, sj)rang from the blood 
of the gored hunter (Pheasant’s-eyc). 

A garden of A donis (G rook). A worth- 
less toy ; a very perishable good. The 
allusion is to the fennel and lettuce jars 
of the ancient Greeks, called “Adonis 
gardens," because those herbs were 
planted in them for the annual festival 
of the young huntsman, and thrown away 
the next merning. 

Ado'nistB. Those Jews who maintain 
that the proper vowels of tho word Jeho- 
vah are unknown, and that the word is 
never to be pronounced. Every time they 
meet with tho word Jehovah they call it 
Ado'nai instead. (Hebrew, adon, lord.) 

Adop'tion. Adoption hy asms. An 
ancient custom of giving arms to a person 
of merit, which laid him under the obliga- 
tion of boing your champion and defender. 

Adoption hy haptism. Being godfather 
or godmother to a child. The child by 
baptism is your god-child. 
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A doption Ijf hair. Cutting off your bair, 
and giving it to a person in proof that 
vou rcooivo him as your adopted father. 
Thus Bo'son, King of Arles, cut off his 
hair and gave it to poi)e John Vlll., who 
adopted him. 

Adoption Controversy. Elipand 
archbiBljop of 'J'oWdo,aiid EjilixbiHliopnf 
Urgcl, maintained that ilosus OhriKtin his 
human iiatnro wasllio son of Uod by adop- 
tion only viii. though in hispro- 
existing stato ho was tho “ begotten Son 
of God ” in Ukj ordinary catholic accepta- 
tion. Duns ScotiiK, DiirnndiiN, Caiixtus, 
and others snp]iortL‘d this view. 

Adop'tionist. A discijihuJElipand 
arclibihjio]) of 'I’olc'do and Eclix bihliop 
of Urge,! (in Spain) is so called. 

Adoption Controversy. «ihcent. 
Whether ( Ihiist in hiNliiiinan iiatiire was 
God’s Son by adoplum only. 

Adore (2 syl.) means to ''cany to 
one’s mouth,” “ to kiss” {atl-oSi ad-oia'r€)» 
Tho llomaiis ficrfonnod adonition by 
placing thoir right lianrl on their mouth 
and bowing. The Greeks j»aid adonition 
to kings juitting tlio royal robe to 
thoir lips. 'J’lio Jews kisced in hornago : 
thus God said to Kbjah, he had 7/)0() in 
Israel who had not bowed unto llaal, 

** ©very moutli which hath not kissed 
him.” (1 Kings xix. IS; see also JIos. 
xiii. 2. ) Kiss tho Son, lest ho bo angry” 
(Fs. ii. 12), means worship, reverence the 
Son. Even in England wo do homage by 
kissing tho hand of tho sovereign. 

Adram'melecli. God of the people 
of Sopharva'im, to whom infants woro 
burnt in saerifico. Probably tho sun. 
Adroit' properly means “to the 
right.” (French, d Tho French 

call a person who is not adroit f/avche 
(loft-handod), moaning awkward, boorish. 

AdsidePta. The table at which tho 
flamens sat during sacrifice. 

Ad'tilator. Dacier derives this 
word from the Latin, ad oltam ilor, i.<., 
one who clings to you from cupboard 
love. This derivation has wit, but no 
worth. Nunez suggests the Grook, adut 
lizo, Doric for edus-leicho (to lick fondly), 
i.e., like a dog. A moro plausible sug- 
gestion is addUo (to treat like a god, to 
worship). 

Adullamites (4syl.), The adherents 
of Lowe and Horsman, seccdors from the I 


Reform party. John Bright said of these 
members that they retired to the cave of 
Adullam, and tried to gather round them 
all the discontented. Tho allusion is to 
David in his flight from Saul, who 
** escaped to the cave Adullam; and every 
one tliat was in distress, and every one 
that was in debt, and every one that was 
discontented, gathered themselves unto 
him.” (1 Sam. xxiL 1, 2.) 

Advent. Four weeks to comme- 
morate the first and second coming of 
Christ ; the first to redeem, and the 
second to judge the world. The season 
begins on St. Andrew’s Day, or the Sun* 
day nearest to it. (Latin, ad-venttu, the 
coming to.) 

Ad'versary* TIte. Satan. (1 Pet. v. 8.) 

Advocate means properly “one 
called to tho patron or pleader,” to assist 
Ijim as Lis “junior counsel.” (Liv. ii. 
bo.) 

Tlte DeoiVs Advocate. One who brings 
forward malicious accusations. When 
any name is proposed fur canonisation 
in tho Roman Catholic Church, two 
advocates are appointed, one to oppose 
the motion, and one to defend it. The 
former, called Advoca'ius DwJ/oli (tho 
Devil's Advocate), advances all he can 
nirnmage up against the person in ques- 
tion; the latter, called Advoca'iui Dei 
(God’s Advocate), says all he can in sup- 
port of the proposal. 

Advocates’ Library, in Edin- 
burgh, founded 1682, containing about 
165,000 volumes. It is one of the five 
libraries to which copyright books are 
sent. {See Copybight.) 

Advow'son means tho right of 
patronage to a church or ecclesiastical 
benefice. 

A presentative advowson is when the 
patron presents to the bishop a person to 
whom he is willing to give the piece of 
preferment. 

A colla'tive advowson, is when the bishop 
himself is patron, and collates his client 
without any intermediate person. 

A don'aiive advowson is where the 
Crown gives a living to a clergyman 
without presentation, institution, or in- 
duction. This is done when a church or 
chapel has been founded by the Crown, 
and is not subject to the ormnary. 
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Advowson in gross is an advowson sepa- 
rated from the manor, and belonpring 
wholly to the owner. While attached to 
the manor it is an adrowshn appendant. 

Gross” (French; moans absolute, entire ; 
thus gross weight is the entire weight 
without deductions. A villain in gross 
was a villain the entire property of his 
master, and not attached to the land. 
A common in gross is one which is en- 
tirely your own, and which belongs to the 
manor. 

Sale of Advoiosons, When lords of 
manors Wit churches upon their own 
demesnes, and endowed them, they be- 
came private property, which the lord 
might give away or even soli, under 
certain limitations. Theso livings are 
called Advoiosons appenUlant, being ap- 
pended to the manor. After a time they 
became regular “ commercial property,” 
and we see daily the sale of some of 
them in the public journals. 

.Si'diles (2 syl). Those who have 
charge of the streets. The Homan oflicors 
were so called from cedes (buildings). 

.SSgine'tan Sculptures. Sculptures 
excavated by a company of Gormans, 
Danes, and English (1811), iu the littlo 
island of iEgi'na, They were purchased 
by Ludwig, Crown Prince of Bava'ria, and 
are now the most remarkable ornaments 
of the Glyjitothek, at Munich. 

Ae'ger. God of the ocean, whose wife 
is H ina. They had nine daughters, who 
wore white robes and veils. (Scand. myth). 
These daughters are the billows, &c. 

.aS'gie. I throw my cegis over yon, i.e., 
my protection. The shield of d upitor made 
by Vulcan was so called, and symbolised 
“ Divine protection.” The shield of 
Minerva was called an cpgis also. The 
shield of Jupiter was covered with tho 
skin of the goat Amalthiea, and the 
Greek for goat is cegos. That made by 
Vulcan was of brass. 

AEI (d— i), a common motto on 
jewellery, means ** for ever and for 
aye,” (Greek.) 

iEne'as. The hero of Virgil’s epic. 
He carried his father Anchi'sbs on his 
shoulders from the flames of Troy. After 
roaming about for many years, he came 
to Italy, where he founded a colony 
which Homans claim as their origin. 


iBneld. The epic poem of Virgil, 
(in 12 books). So called from Jtlne'as 
and the suffir-idcs (belonging to). 


.Si'oluB, in Roman mythology, was 
** god of tho winds.” 

Molian harp. The wind-harp. A box 
on which strings are stretched. Being 
placed where a draught gets to tho 
strings, they utter musical sounds. 

^mo'nian Arts {Ovid). Magic ; so 
called from JBmo'nia, an ancient name of 
Thessaly, noted for magic. 

The ,mmo'nian. Jason ; so called, be- 
cause his father was king of Thessaly. 
(JSee above.) 


JErSi. An epoch. Sopulve'da derives 
it from A. ER. A., anno erat Augusti (it 
was in the year of Augustus), because tho 
Spanish method of computation was from 
the year when their country fell under 
the dominion of Augustus. Vossius 
favours the same derivation. 

The chief leras aro — 


The ConatantinopoUtan, which befi:an 
The Alexandrine 
The .Tewiali (A M.) 

The asra of NubonasBar 
Of 1 he Olympiads 
■\ ear of Itoxno ( \ TJ 0 ) 

The Julian earn ( Ju. eer ) 

The Christian sera 
Q'he 89ra of Siilwanah (Saca) 

,, Diocletmu 
The JiC!<lra (A II ) 

The BBia of Yezdci^ird P&rs ) 


AM. RiMW 
B.C. 64«»a 
.. 8700 
*. 7*7 

.. 776 


A.D. 


78 

2K4 

0.*J 

•Mi 


Aerated. Aerated Wafer. Water im- 
pregnated with carbonic acid gas, called 
Jijced air. 

Aerated Jiread. Bread made light by 
means of carbonic acid gas instead of 
leaven. 


Ae'riaxis. Followers of Ae'rius, who 
maintained that there is no diticronce 
between bishops and priests. 

JSs'cliylUB. The J^schylm of France, 
Prosper J olyot de Cr^billon. (1674-1762. ) 

.ZEj'bop’b IFables were compiled by 
Bab'rios, a Greek, who lived in the Alex- 
andrian age. 

JSsop of Ardhia. Lokman? Nasser. 
(In the fifth century.) 

^iS&p of England. John Gay. (1CS8* 
1732.) 

jEsop of France. Jean de la Fontaine. 
(1621-1695.) 

A^Jsop of Germany. Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing. (1729-1781.) 
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JBaop of India, Bidpay or Pilpay. 
<About three centuries before the Chris- 
tian era.) 

Ae'toxi (8 syl.). One of the horses of 
Pluto. {See Abatos.) 

Affable means ono easy to be spoken 
to.” (Latin^ adfarif to speak to.) 

Affect^ To love, to desire. (Latin, 
afecto.) 

Some aHeot tlie liRht, and aomn the shade. 

JJlavr’a " Qrave/* 

Af&ont' properly means to stand 
front to front. In savatre nations o]»pos- 
ing armies draw up front to front bcfoio 
they begin liostilitios, and by grimaces, 
sounds, words, and all conceivable means, 
tiy to provoke and terrify their vut-d-vu. 
When this ‘'affronting” is over, the ad- 
versaries rush against each other, and 
the fight begins in earnest. 

Africa. Teneo ie, Africa (I take 
possession of thee, O Africa). When 
Ososar landed at Adruine'tum, in Africa, 
ho tripped and fell— a bad omen ; but, 
with wonderful nrosenco of mind, ho 
protended that ho had done so inten- 
tionally, and kissing the soil, exclaimed, 
<<Thus do 1 take possession of thee, 0 
Africa,” Told also of Scipio. 

After-cast. A throw of dice after the 
game is ended ; anything done too Into. 
Ever he playctli nii artor'Cnst 
or iUl tliul he HliiUl 8uy or do.— Gower. 

Alter-clai>. Heware of afer-claps. 
An after-clap is a catastrophe or threat 
after on affair is supposed to be over. 
It is very common in thunderstorms to 
hear a “clap” after the ram subsides, 
and the clouds break. 

What placuy miBclncr and mishaps 
Bo doK him still with arti'r-rlaiis. 

Uudibrat, pt. 1. 8. 

Aft-meal. An extra meal ; a meal 
taken after and in addition to the ordi- 
nary meals. 

At aft-meiUs wlio shall pay for the wine P 
Thtfime'a "J[)ebate.** 

Agapr» in Bryden's satire of “ Absa- 
lom and Achit'ophel,” is meant for Sir 
Edmondbury Godfrey, the magistrate 
before whom Titus Oates made his de- 
claration, but was afterwards found 
barbarously murdered in a ditch near 
Primrose Hill. Agag was hewed to 
pxeoes by Samuel. (1 Sam. zv.) 

AadOorah (Tihit OaUa) might tor Agag’a murder 
la terms as coarse as Samuel used to Saul. Part 1, 


Agamem'non. King of Argos, in 
Gredce, and commander-in-chief of the 
allied Greeks who went to tho siege of 
Troy. Tho fleet being delayed by ad- 
verse winds at Aulis, Agamemnon sacri- 
ficed his daughter Iph'igeni'a to Diana, 
and the winds became at once favourable. 
On bis return home bo was murdered by 
his wife.— i/'omgr’s ** Iliad** 

Till AgAmomnon's daughter’s blood 
Appeased the gods that them withstood. 

SaHofSumv, 

Virire forth ante Agamem'nona (“ there 
arc iiillK beyoud Pcutlaiid, and fields 
beyond Forth”), t.«., wo arc not to suppose 
tliat our own age or locality monopolises 
all that is good. 

Ag'ape (3 syl.). A love-feast. The 
early Christians held a love-feast before 
or after communion, when contributions 
were made for the poor. These feasts 
became a scandal, and were condemned 
at the Council of Carthage, 397. (Greek, 
agape, love.) 

Agapem'one (fl syl. ). An association 
of men and women living promiscuously 
on a common fund. There is one at 
Charlynche, near Bridgewater, in Somer* 
setshire. (Greek, agapS, love.) 

Agape'tee. Women under vows of 
virginity, who undertook to attend the 
monks. (The word is Greek, and means 
lehved.) 

Ag'ate (2 syl.). So called, says Pliny 
(xxxvii. 10), from Acha'tes or Gaga'tes, a 
river in Sicily, near which it is found in 
abunilance ; but Bochart deduces it from 
the Hebrew okad or nakad (spotted). 

Ag^te is supposed to render a person 
invisible, and to turn the sword of foes 
against themselyos. 

Ag'atha. Daughter of Cuno, the 
ranger, in love with Max, to whom she is 
to be ^married, provided he carrios off 
the prize in the annual trial-shot. She 
danger of being shot by Mgy un- 
wittingly, but is rescued by a hermit, and 
becomes bride of the young huntsman. 
— Wehe^s Opera of^'Der FreUchiUz,** 

Agdistes (eelfindvJgence). The god 
who kept the porch of the “Bower of 
Bliss.” He united in his own person tho 
two sexes, and sprang from the stono 
Agdus, parts of which were taken by 
Deucalion and Pyrrha to cast over their 
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shoulders, after the flood, for re-peopling 
the world. — Spenser, Fairy Queen, 
book ii 12. 

Age of Animals. An old Celtic 
rhyme, put into modem English, says — 

Thrice the age of a dog la that of a horse ; 

Thrice the age of a horse is that of a man ; 

Thrice the age of a man is that of a doer ; 

Thrice the age of a door is that of an eagle. 

Ages. Hesiod names flve : — 

The (Golden or patriarchal, under the care of Satnm. 
The Silver orvoluptuous, „ J upiter. 

The Brazen or war] ike, „ N eptuue. 

The Heroic or renaiasaut h liiara 

The Iron or present Pluto. 

Fichte names flve ages also : the ante- 
diluvian, post-diluvian, Christian, satanic, 
and millennian. 

According to Lucre'tius, there are three 
ages, distinguished by the materials em- 
ployed in implements (v. 1282), viz. ; 

(1) The age of stone, when celts or im- 
plements of stone were employed. 

(2) The age of bronze, when implements 
were made of copper or brass. 

(3) The age of iron, when implements 
wero made of iron, as at present 

Ag'elas'ta. The stone on which 
Ce'res rested when worn down by fatigue 
in searching for her daughter. (Greek, 
joyless.) 

Agent. Is man a free agent t This 
is a question of theology, which has long 
been mooted. The iioint is this: If 
God foreordains all our actions, they 
must take place as he foreordains them, 
and man acts as a watch or clock ; but 
if, on the other hand, man is responsible 
for his actions, ho must be free to act as 
his inclination leads him. 'Phoso who 
hold the former view are called necessita-^ 
rians; those who hold the latter, liberta- 
rians. 

Agglu'tinate Languages. The 
Tura'man family of languages are so 
called because the pronouns are glued on 
the verbs, and the case-propositions on 
the nouns, and may bo unglued so as 
to leave the roots distinct. 

Aghast^ Frightened as by a ghost. 
The Saxon of ghost is gast. 

A'gis. King of Sparta, who tried to 
deliver Greece from the Macedonian 
yoke, and was slain in the attempt. 

To WBvo a rotten state, Agis, wlio saw 

E’eu Span..’* self to sorvilo nvanec 

Thomson , " W’^infcr," 




Agist'. To take the cattle of another 
to graze at a certain sum. The feeding 
of these beasts is called agistment. The 
words are from the Norman agiser (to 
be levant and couchant), because, says 
Coke, beasts are levant and couchant 
whilst they are on the land. 

Agla. A cabolistio name of God, 
formed from the initial letters of Att^h, 
Gibber, Leholam, Adon&i {Thou art 
strong for ever, OLordl). {See Notauica.) 

Ag'nes. The heroine of "David 
Copperflold,” by Charles Dickens. 

She is an Agnes {ellefait V Agnes) — i.e., 
she is a sort of female "Verdant Green,” 
who is so unsophisticated that she docs 
not oven know what love means. It is 
a character in Molibre's "L’Ecolo dcs 
Femmes.” 

Ag'noites (2or3syl). (1.) Certain 
heretics in the fourth century who sakl 
"God did not hiow everything.” (2.) 
Another sect, in the sixth century, wlio 
maintained that Christ "did not kneno the 
time of tho day of jiMgmcnt.” (Greek, 
a-gnomi, not to know.) 

Agnus- castUB. One of the Vitex 
plants, called agnos (chaste) by tho 
Greeks, because the Athenian ladies, at 
tho feast of Ceres, used to strew their 
couches with vitex leaves, as a palladium 
of chastity. The monks, mistaking 
agnos (chaste) for agnus (a lamb), but 
knowing the use made of the plant, 
added caaius to explain its character, 
maldng it chasto-lnmb. (For another 
siiuilar blunder, see 1. II. S.) 

Amus Dei. A cake of wax or 
dough stamped with the figure of a 
lamb supporting the banner of the Cross, 
and distributed by the I’opo on the 
Sunday after Easter as an amulet. Our 
Lord is called Agnus Dei (the Lamb ef 
God.) There is also a prayer so called, 
because it begins with tiie words, Agnus 
Jfd, qui tollis pecca^ta mundi (O Lamb of 
God, that takest away the sins of tho 
world.) 

Agog'. He is all agog, in nervous 
anxiety ; on the qui vive, like a horse in 
clover. (French, d gogo, or vwre d gogo, to 
live in clover; IWian, agogare, to do* 
sire eagerly.) 

Agonis'tes (4 syl.). Samson A gonisies 
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moans Samson wrestling with adversity — 
Bamson combating with trouble. (Greek, 
a^oni^zomaif to combat, to struggle.) 

Agonis'tics. The disciples of Dona'- 
ius. 

Ag'ony properly moans contention in 
the athletic games ; and to agontic is the 
act of contending. (Greek, dgon^ a game 
of contest.) Our notion of ** great pain ” 
arises from the great coqioral suhonng 
these atii'lotes hc^ to endure. 

Agra'rian Ijaw,from the Latin ager 
(land), is a law for making land the com- 
mon property of a nation, and not the 
particular property of individuals. In a 
modified form, it means a re-distribution 
of land, giving to each citizen a portion. 

Ague-cheek. Rir Andrew Aguc- 
tJieek^ a siraight-liairod country B(juire, 
stupid even to silliness, self-concoitcd, 
living to oat, and wholly unacquainted 
with the world of fashion. Tlie character 
is in Shakespeare's Twelfth Night.*' 

Ahasue'rus, a title equivalent to 
Citwr de cointnon to several i'orsinn 
kings, Ezra stylos Camby'sos so (iv. 6), 
but probably the Ahasuorus of Scripture 
is (lubhtasp darawesh (Dari'us). {Sc'e 
Jkw.) 

Ahith'ophel, or Achit'oplicl. A 
troachorous friend and advisor. Ahitho- 
phel was David’s counsellor, but ioined 
Absalom in revolt, and advised him 
“ like the oraclo of God,” (2 Sam, xvi. 
520—23.) {See AcuiToruEL.) 

Ah'med (Prince). Noted for the tent 
given him by the fairy Pari-ban'ou, which 
would cover a whole army, but might bo 
carried in one’s jiockot ; and for the 
apple of Samarcaiid', which would cur© 
all diseases . — Arabian Nights^ ** Prince 
Ahmedf* <C*c. 

This tent coincides in a marvellous 
manner with the Nome ship called Skid- 
bladnir (^.v.). 

Aholiba'mah. A granddaughter of 
Cain, loved by the seraph Samia'sa. She 
is a proud, ambitious, queen-like beauty, 
a female type of Cain. When the flood 
comes, her angel -lover carries her under 
his wings to some other planet. — Byrm, 

Heaven and Eoa-tiJ* 

Ah^riman, or AhrimafnXi, The prin- 


ciple or angel of darkness and evil in the 
Magian system. {Set Ormusd.) 

I mcoarnlRe the evil spirit, sir, and do hononz 
to Ahrimau os lu . . . this young man.— TkoelWYiy. 

Aide toi et le Ciel t'aidera {God 
vfill tulp (hose vho help ihemselves). The 
party-motto of a political society of 
Franco, established in 1824. The object 
of the society was, by agitation and the 
press, to induce the middle classes to 
resist the Government. Guizot was at 
one time its president, and Le Globe and 
Le National its organs. This society, 
which doubtless aided in brining about 
the Bevolution of 1830, was dissolved in 
1832. 

Ai'grette (2 syl.). A lady’s head- 
dress, consisting of feathers or flowers. 
The French call the down of thistles and 
dandelions, as well as the tuft of birds^ 
aigi'ctte. 

Aim. To give aim, to stand aloof. A 
term in archery, meaning to stand within 
a coDveniout distance from the butts, to 
give the archors information how near 
their arrows fall to the mark aimed at. 

But, gontio pooplo, g)ve mo aim awhile, 

Bor natnrn puts mo to a heavy task ; 

Stand nil aloof. 

Shakupeare, “ TUut Andrenieue, v. S. 

To cry aim. To aj>plaud, oncourago. 
In archery it was customary to appoint 
certain persons to cry aim, for the sake 
of encouraging those who were about to 
shoot. 

All my nelghhonr^ shall erv aim. 

Mtrry Wwn oj WmUor, ill. S. 

Aim-crier. An abettor, ono who 
encourages. In archery, the person em- 
ployed to ‘'cry aim” {q.v.}. 

Air> an Element. Anoxag* oras held 
air to be the primary form of matter. 

Airap'adam. The white elephant, 
one of the eight which, according to 
Indian mythology, sustain the earth. 

Ajajc, Uie Greater, Ein^ of SaFamis, 
a man of giant stature, daring, and self- 
confident. Generally called TeFamon 
Ajax, because he was the son of TeFamon. 
When the armour of Hector was awarded 
to Ulysses instead of to himself, he 
turned mad from vexation and stabbed 
himself. — Homer, “ Iliad.'' 

Ajax, the Lest, Son of O’ileus, king of 
Locris, in Greece. The night Troy was 
taken, he offered violence to Cassandra, 
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the proi>hotio daughter of Priam; in 
ooDfiequence of which his ship was driven 
on a rock and he perished at sea. — 
Horner^ “ JHad,'^ 

Akbar. A title in Hindustan, mean- 
ing Very Great,” as Akbar- Khan. 

Ak'uaii. The giant which Kuatan 
dew. {Persian myth.) 

Ak'uman. The most malevolent of 
all the Persian gods. 

Alabaster. A stone of groat purity 
and whiteness, used for ornaments. So 
called from “Alabastron,” in Upper 
Egypt, where it abounds. 

Alad'din, in tho ‘'Arabian Nights* 
Tales,** obtains a magic lamp, and has a 
splendid palace built by tho genius of the 
lamp. He marries the daughter of 
the sultan of China, loses his lamp, and 
his palace is transported to Africa. 

Tanlahed Into air like the palace of Aladdin. 

Sir WaUtrScfM, 

Aladdin’s liamp. The source of 
wealth and good fortune. After Aladdin 
came to his wealth and was married, he 
suffered his lamp to hang up and get 
rusty. 

It was impossible that a family, holdtnf^ a doon- 
mont which gave them iicrcss to tluj moat pow er- 
fnl noblemen in Scotland, should have suffered 
it to remain unemployed, like Aladdin’s rusty 
lamp.— jSmtor. 

Aladdin’s Window. To finish 
AladdirCs vjindow — i.e., to attempt to 
complete something begun by a great 
genius, but left imperfect. 77te Times 
applied the illustration to earl llussell’s 
attempt to patch up the vacancy made 
in the ministry by the death of lord 
Palmerston. Tbo genius of tho lamp 
built a palace with twenty-four windows, 
all but one being set in frames of pre- 
cious stones; tbo last was left for the 
sultan to finish; but after exhausting 
his treasures, tho sultan was obliged to 
abandon the task as hopeless. 

Al'adine (3 syl.). The sagacious but 
cruel old king of Jerusalem in Tasso’s 
epic. This is a fictitious character, 
inasmuch as the Holy Land was at tho 
time under the dominion of the caliph 
of Egypt. Aladine is slain by Kaymond. 
— *^JervMiUm Delivered,** book xz. 

APako. Son of Baro-De'vel, the 
great god of the gipsies. The gipsies 
«ay that he will ultimately restoiw them 


to Assas iu Assyria, their native country. 
The image of Alako has a pen in his left 
hand and a sword in his right. 

Alar'eon. King of Barca, who joined 
the armament of Egypt against the 
Crusaders. His men were only half 
armed.— Jentjafdm Delivered. 

Alarm. An outcry made to pve 
notice of danger. (Danish and Swedish, 
larm, outcry ; French, alarme, as cloche 
d^alamie, an alarum hell.) 

Alar'um Bell. In feudal times a 
*larum bell was rung in the castle iu 
times of danger to summon the retainers 
to arms — a Varmer (to the arming) ; hence 
the bell was called tho “d farmer bell,*’ 
corrupted into alarum bell. Another 
etymology is larrum, Norman French 
for “ robber.” In cases of burglary tho 
old Normans cried out au larrum, similar 
to the modem au voleur (thieves ! 
thieves !). Tho bell that gave notice of 
the same molestation was called tho “av 
lantm ** bell. 

Alas'nam. Alasnam*8 lady. In the 
“Arabian Nights’ Tales” Alasnam has 
eight diamu.^d utatuis, but had to go 
in quest of a ninth more precious still, 
to fill the vacant pedestal. The prize 
was found in the lady who became Ins 
wife, at once tho most beautiful and the 
most perfect of her race. 

There Is wanting one pure and perfect model, 
and that one, u herever ft is to bo found, is like 
Alosnam’i lady, worth them all. 

Sir WdUer SeaU. 

Alas'tor. The evil genius of a house. 
Cicero says : “ IIo meditated killing 
himself that he might become the Alastor 
of Augustus, whom he hated.” Shelley 
has a poem entitled “Alastor; or. The 
Spirit of Solitude.” The word is Greek, 
and moans “ not to forget” (a la'thein). 

Alb. The white tunic (Latin, alhtu, 
white) originally bound round the waist 
with a zone. The dress is emblematical 
of purity and continence. 

Alba'no Stone or Pepori'no, used 
by. the Romans in building ; a volcauio 
tma quarried at Alba'no. 

Al'bany. Scotland. (^^Albin.) 

Alba'ti. Certain Christian hermits 
of the fourteenth century, so called 
because they dressed in white. ( Latin. 1 
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AH>atr088. The largest of web-footed 
birds, called by sailors the Cape Slt^ep^ 
from its frequenting the Capo of Good 
Hoi>e. It gorges itself, and then sits 
motionless upon the waves. It is said to 
sleep in the air, bocauso its ilight is a 
|lfliding without any apparent motion of 
its long wings. Sailors say it is fatal to 
shoot an albatross. Coleridge’s “An- 
cient Mariner’’ is founded on this super- 
stition. 

Albertaz’zo (in “Orlando Furioso”) 
married Alda, daughter of Otho, duke of 
Saxony. II is sons were Hugh or Ugo, 
and Fulke or Fuleo. From this family 
springs the lioyal Family of England. 

Albia^zar(in “Jerusalem Delivered”). 
One of the loaders of tlio Arab host which 
joined the Egyiitian armament against 
the Crusaders. “ A chief in ra})ino, not 
in knighthood bred.” (Dook xvii.) 

Albigen'ses (4 syl.). A common 
name for heretics prior to the Kelomia- 
tion ; so called from the Albigeois, inha- 
bitants of Tam, the cajutal of which was 
Albi. It was here the persecution of the 
lioformers began, under the direction of 
Pope innocent ill., in 1209. The Wal 
don’ses rose after them, but are not 
unfrequently confounded with them. 

Albin means “highlands,” i.e., Scot- 
land. (Gaelic, adp; Celtic, alp; our 
Alps.") Albin is either Ailp-ben (son of 
the hills, hill-country), or A%lp-inn 
(hilly island). The land of the* I’icts, 

Woe to his kindred, nnd woo to hi^ miuin. 

When Albin Jior olnyinoro Indisaimitlv dniws. 

VampbeU, “ iraniuifr.’* 

Albi'no. A term originally applied 
by the Portuguese to tliuso negroes who 
wore mottloil with white spots ; but now 
applied to those who are born with rod 
eyes and white hair. (Latin, alhus, white.) 

APbion. England, so named from the 
ancient mhabitauui, called Albio’nes. The 
usual etymology of albus (white), said to 
have been given by Julius Ca*sar in 
allusion to the “white cliffs,” is quite 
untenable, as Aristotle mentions the 
islands of Albion and lenie four buudred 
years before the invasion of Crosar. 
Aristotle, De ^fHndo iii. {See. Alwn.) 

Albion. Son of the king of this 
island when Oberon hold his court in 
what we call Kensington Gardens. He 
was stolen by the elfin Milkah^ and 


brought up in fairyland. When nine- 
teen years of age, he fell in love with 
Kenna, daughter of king O'bcron, but 
was driven from the empire by the in- 
dignant monarch. Albion invaded the 
territorj', but was slain in the battle. 
When Kenna know this, she poured the 
juice of moly over the dead body, and it 
changed into a snow-drop. — T, Tickell. 

Albrac'ca’s Damael (in “ Orlando 
Furioso”) is Angel'ica. Albracca is the 
capital of Cathay (q.v.). 

Album. A blank book for scraps, 
nio Xiomans applied the word to certain 
tables overlaid with gypsum, on which 
were inscribed the annals of the chief 
jiricsts, the edicts of the prmtors, and rules 
relating to civil matters. In the Middle 
Ages, “ album ” was the general name of 
a register or list ; so called from being 
kept either on a white board with black 
letters, or on a black board with white 
letters. For the same reason the boards 
in churches for notices, and the boards in 
universities containing the names of tho 
college men, ore called albums. 

Alcalde or Alca'dL A judge is so 
called in Spam. Tho word is tho Arabic 
al cadi (the judge). 

Alca’ic Verse or Alcaics. A Greek 
and Latin metre, so called from Akocos, a 
lyric \)oot, who invented it. 

Alcan’tara. Tht Order of A Icantara, 
instituted in llSti, by Hadria II., king 
of Leon, at Alcantara, a town of Escra- 
madu'ra. Tho sovereign of Spain is, ex 
ofiew, sovereign of tho Order. 

Alcastus (in “ J emsalern Delivered ”), 
The Cap'aneus of tho Crusaders, leader of 
0,000 foot soldiers from llolvotia. 

Al'ce (2 syl.). Olio of the dogs of 
Actflo'on. 

Alces'te (2 syl.). ’The hero of Mo- 
liero’s “ Misanthrope. ” Not unlike 
Shakespeare’s character of Timon. 

Alchemy is the Arabic al iAmia (the 
secret art) ; so called not only because it 
was carried on in secret, but because its 
main objects wore the two great secrets 
of science— the transmutation of baser 
metals into gold, and the elixir of life. 

Alci'na. The personification of car- 
nal pleasure in “ Orlando Furioso ; " the 
Circe of the Greeks, and Labe' of the 
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Arabians. She enjoyed her lovers for a 
time, and then changed them into trees, 
stones, fountains, or beasts, as her fancy 
dictated. 

Alcofribas* The psendongm of 
Rabelais in his Gargantm and Pantagruel. 
Alcofribas Nasier is an anagram of 

Fran 9 ois Rabelais.’* The introduction 
runs thus : “ Tho inestimable life of the 
Great Gargantua, father of Pantagruel, 
heretofore composed by M. Alcofribas, 
abstractor of the quintessence, a book 
full of pantagruclism.” 

Aldabella or Aldahelle (in Orlando 
Furioso.”) Sister of Olivio'ro and 
Rrandimarte, daughter of Monodautcs, 
and wife of Orlando. 

AldcAella, A marchioness of Florence, 
who gave entertainment to the magnates 
of the city. She was voryhan dsome, heart- 
less, and arrogant. When Fazio became 
rich Avith Lartoldo’s money, Aldabella 
inveigled him from his wife, and his wife, 
out of jealousy, accused her husband of 
being privy to Bartoldo’s death. Fazio 
being condemned for murder and robbery, 
his wife Bianca accused Aldabella of in- 
veigling him, and tho marchioness was 
condemned % tho duke of Florence to 
spend the rest of her life in a nunnery, 
— Dean Milman^ “ Fazio 

Ald^ebaran* The sun in Arabian 
mythology. In astronomy, tho star called 
the BulVx eye in the constellation Taurus. 

Alderman. A cant term for a 
half-crown. An alderman, as a magis- 
trate, may be termed half a king (or 
crown). Of course, the word means ono 
of the “ elders.” 

A turkey is called an alderman, both 
from its presence in aldermanic feasts, 
and also because of its red and purple 
colours, which make it a sort of poultry 
aldorman. 

An alderman in chains, by a similar 
effort of wit, is a turkey hung with 
sausages. 

Al'dibo-ron'te-phos'co-phor'nio 

A courtier in Henry Carey’s farce called 
Chro'nm-ho'ton-lhoVogos, 

Al'diger (in ''Orlando Furioso”). 
Buo'vo’s son, of tho house of Clarmont, 
who lived in Ag'rismont Castle. He was 
brother of Malagi'gi and Vivian ; all 
Chnstians. 

Aldine (2 syl. ). Leader of the second 
squadron of Arabs who joined the Egyp- 


tian armament against the Crusaders. 
— Tolsso, “ Jerusalem Delivered” ( See 
Syphax.) 

Aldine editions. Editions of the 
Greek and Latin classics, published and 
printed under the superintendence of 
Aldo Manuz'io and his son Paolo (1490- 
1.597) ; most of them in duodecimo, and 
all noted for their accuracy. The father 
invented tho type called italics, once 
called Aldine, and first used in printing 
"Virgil,” 1501. 

APdingar, Sir. Steward of queon 
Eleanor, wife of Henry II. He impeached 
her fidelity, and submitted to a combat 
to substantiate bis charge, but an angel, 
in the shape of a child, establishod tho 
queen’s innocence. — Percy's ** Religues.” 

Ale is the Scandinavian ol, a liquor 
made of tho molto-beer, a large, red, 
thrce-lobed berry that grows wild in 
most parts of Scandina'via. Malt is tho 
word molte, applied to the barley sub- 
stitute of the Norwegian berry. Boer 
is ale with hops in it, called Baiarsh 
(Bavarian). Even in England ale was 
made at ono time of wheat, barley, and 
honey, withou.. hops. 

In some parts of the island ide means 
the stronger brew, and in others boor. 
The rule is this : wherever the Scandina- 
vian element prevails, ale or ol is tbo 
strong drink ; but whoro tho Gorman 
element predominates, it is beer or 
baiersk. 


Ale-draper, a tapstor. Ale-draimy, 
tho soiling of ale, &c. 

No other oncnpation have I hnt to be an ale- 
draper.— /f. ChetUe, ''Kind-harts' Dreamt," l&W. 


Ale-silver. A yearly tribute paid 
to tho corporation of London, as a licence 
for selling ale. 

Ale-stake. The polo set up before 
ale-houses by way of "sign.” A bush 
was very often fixed to its top. 

A garland had he sot upon hia head 
Ae great as it worm for an olo-stake. 

Chmeer, 


Ale-wife. The landlady of an ale- 
house or ale-stand. 


Alec'to. Ono of tho Furies, whose 
head was covered with snakes. 

Then like Alecto, terrible to view, 

Or like Medusa, the Circassian grew. 

Boole's “ Jertualem Delivered," h. vl. 

Ale'ka. Wife of Pan'geo, idols of the 
Oroun'gou tribes in Africa, the special 
protectors of kings and governments. 
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Ale'ria (in “ Orlando Furioso ”). One 
of tho Amazons, and the best beloved of 
the ten wives of Guido the Savafi^o. 

Alert* To bo on llie watcli. (Greek, 
ortiw»^ erect ; Latin, tyrius ; Italian, erto^ 
steep ; French, crie, a watch-tower. 
Hence tlio Italian Ktarii aW Cria^ the 
Bpnnibli eMar alvrta, and the French 
estre a V irta^ to be on tlic watch. 

Alessio. The lover of Liza, in Bel- 
li'ni’s opera of ** La Sonnambula.*’ 
(Scribe's libretto.) 

Ale'thes (3 syl.). An ambassador 
from Ejo'pt to kin#? Al'adino. He is 
roprosentod as a man of low birth raised 
to the highest rank, subtle, false, deceit- 
ful, and wily. — Tasso, ** Jeriisalem De- 
liver td" 

Alexander. You are ihinHng of 
Parmen'io, and I of Alexander— %,e., you 
are thinking what you ought to receive, 
and 1 what 1 ought to give ; you are 
thinking of those castigatofl, rewarded, 
or gifted, but I of my own position, and 
what punishment, reward, or gift is con- 
sistont with my rank. Tho allusion is to 
tho tain about I’arinen^io and Alexander, 
when tho king saul, ** I eonsidor not 
what Parmenio should receive, but what 
Alexander should give.” 

Only two Alexanders. Alexander said, 
“There are but two Alexanders— the 
invincible son of Philip, and the inimit- 
able painting of tho hero by Apellus.” 

Alexander of die North. Charles XII. 
of Sweden, so called from his military 
achievements. Ho was conquered at 
Pultowa, in Russia (3709), by czar Peter 
the Great (1682-171S). 

KoprosHlnK hore 

The frantic Alcxtuidor of the North. 

Thomson, " WinUr.” 

AUxander the Corrector. Alexander 
C’rudon, author of tho “ Concordance to 
the Bible,” who petitioned Parliament to 
constitute him ** Corrector of the People,” 
and went about constantly with a sponge 
to wipe out the licentious, coarse, and 
profane chalk scrawls which met his eye. 
(1701-1770.) 

The Persian Alexander, Sandjar (1117- 
1368). 

Alexandra (in “Oriando Furioso”). 
Oronthea's daughter ; the Amazon queen. 


Alexan'drlem. Anything from tlie 
East was so called by the old chroniclers 
and romancers, because Alexandria was 
the depGt from which Eastern stores 
reachotf Europe. 

Uecllnod on 'Alex:ui(lnan parp«t« Tie. PeraConl. 

Rose, *’ Orlando Fwrwso,'* x. 57. 

Alexandrian Codex. A manu- 
script of the Scriptures in Greek, which 
belonged to tho library of the patriarchs 
of Alexandria, in Africa, A.D. 1098. In 
1628 it was sent as a present to Charles I., 
and is now in tho British Museum. 

Alexandrian library. Founded 
by Ptolemy So'ter in Alexandria, in 
Egyi;)t. The tale is that it was burnt 
and partly consumed in 891 ; but when 
tho city fell into the hands of the calif 
Omar, m 642, the Arabs found books 
sufficiont to “ heat the baths of the city 
for six months.” 

Alexandrian School. An aca- 
demy of literature by Ptolemy, son of 
Largos, and especially famous for its 
grammarians and mathematicians. Of 
its grammarians the most noted are 
An«?tarchos, Harpocra'tion, and Era- 
toR^tboiies ; and of its mathematicians, 
Ptolemy and Euclid, the former an astro- 
nomer, and the latter the geometer 
whoso ‘'Elements” are still very gene- 
rally uyod. 

Alexandrine Age. From a.d. 323 
to 640, when Alexandria, in Egypt, was 
the centre of science and literature. 

Alexandrine Philosophy. The 
system of the Gnostics, or Platonised 
form of Christianity. 

Alexan^drines (4 syl.). Verses of 
twelve or thirteen syllables, divided into 
two parts between the sixth and seventh 
syllable ; so called because they wore first 
employed in a metrical romance of Alex- 
.andor the Qrecd, commenced by Lambort- 
li-Cors, and continued by Alexandre de 
Bornay of Normandy. The final line of 
the Spenserian stanza is an Alexandrine. 

A needless Alexandrine ends the aong 

Which, like a wounded snake | drags Its slow 
length along.— Pope. 

Alexis, St. Patron saint of hermits. 
The story goes that he lived on his father’s 
estate as a hermit till death, but was never 
recognised. 
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Alfa^der (father of all). The most 
ancient and chief of the Scandina^vian 
gods. Father of tho Asou. 

Al&'xia. The name of Gradasso*s 
horse. ->Or/aado Furtoso. 

Alfai<. The good and bad genii of 
the Scandinavians. 

Alflieim (home of (he genii). A 
celestial city inhabited by the elves and 
fairies. (Scand. myth.)\ 

Alfonso. While Tasso was at Fer- 
ra'ra he fell in love with Leonora d’Este, 
daughter of Alfonso, duke of ForraVa. 
Whereupon the duke shut him up in a 
madhouse for sevon years, from which 
he was released by Clement VIII., who 
invited him to Rome. 

The mieerable despot oould not quell 

The insulted miud he sought to quench, and blend 

With the Burruundins maniacs 

Byron, “ Chddt Harold” if. 88. 

Alfonso XI., of Castile f whose 
“favourite” was Leonora de Guzman. 
Being threatened with excommunication 
unless he put her away (as Jjeonora was 
in love with Ferdinando, a bravo officer), 
the king creates Ferdinando marquess 
of Montreal, and gives him the hand of 
his “ favourite.” As soon as Ferdinando 
discovers who Leonora is, ho restores 
his honours to the king, repudiates his 
bride, and retires to a monastery. — 
Donizetti's Opera “ La Favorita." 

Alfred’s Scliolars. Werfrith 
bishop of Worcester, Ethelstan and 
Werwulf two Mercian priests, Plegmund 

terbury^ Asser a Welshman, Grimbald 
a great French scholar, &;c., invited over 
to England by king Alfred. 

Al'garsife (3 syl.). Son of Cambus'- 
can, and brother of Gam'balo, who **won 
ThoodVra to wife.” It is in the 
“ Squire’s Tale,” by Chaucer, but was 
never finished. (See Canace.) 

Call up him that loft half told 
The 8tor,v of Camhusoan hold. 

Of Camhall, and of Alffarsife, 

And who had Canace to wife. 

MdJbiU, '* II Penseroto.'* 

AVgebra is the Arabic al gd)r (wal 
mokdhala), “ the supplementing and 
equalising (process);” so called because 
the problems are solved by equations, 
and tho equations are made by supple- 
nentary terms. 


Alhaml>ra. The palace of the 
ancient Moors in Grana'da. The word is 
the Arabic al-hamra, or at full length 
kal'-at al hamra (the red castle). 

AH Cousin and son-in-law of Ma- 
homet, the beauty of whose eyes is with 
the Persians proverbial, insomuch that 
the highest term they employ to express 
beauty is AynUali (eyes of All). -^Chardin. 

APicant. A Spanish wine made at 
Alicant, in the province of Valencia. 

Alice. The foster-sister of Robert lo 
Liable, and bride of Rambaldo the Nor- 
man troubadour. She comes to Palermo 
to place in tho duke’s hand her mother’s 
will, which he is enjoined not to read till 
he is a virtuous man. When Bertram, 
bis fiend-father, tempts his son to evil, 
Alice proves his good genius ; and when, 
at last, Bertram claims his soul as the • 
prico of his ill deeds, Alice reads the 
“ will,” and wins him from the evil one.— 
Meyevhe&t^s ^'‘Roberto U Diavolo'* 

AliebPno. A devil, in “Tho Inferno” 
of Dante. 

APicon. Tho seventh heaven. (Ma- 
hfymian mythology.) 

APilat. The name by which the 
Arabs adore Nature, which they repre- 
sent by a crescent moon. All inferior 
gods are called by them el ilahal (the 
goddesses). 

Alifan'faron, the giant. Don 
Quixote attacked a flock of sheep, which 
ho declared to be the army of the giant 
Alifanfarou. Similarly Ajax, in a fit of 
madness, fell on a flock of sheep, which 
ho mistook for Grecian princes. 

Alipran'do (in " Jerusalem De- 
livered”). One of the Christian knights. 
Having discovered the armour of Rinaldo 
cast on one side, he took it to Godfrey, 
who very naturally inferred that Rinaldo 
had been slam. 

APiris. Sultan of Lower Buchai/ia, 
Under the disguised name of FerVmorz, 
he accompanies Lalla Rookh, his bride, 
from Delhi, and wins her heart by his 
ways, and the tales he tells on the journey. 
The lady falls in love with the poet, anti 
is delighted to find, on the morning of 
the wedding, that Feramorz is, in fa(^ 
the sultan, her intended husband.— I; 
Moore, “ Lalla /too/.A.” 
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A1 Ka'der {the Divine decree), A 
particular nif^ht in the month Ramadhan, 
when tiie Arabs say that anjofols descend 
to earth, and Gabriel reveals to man the 
decrees of God . — Al Koran. 

AI Moshta'ri. The Arabian name 
of the planet Jupitor. 

Al-Si'rat (Arab., iheyiath). The bridge 
over hell, no wider than the edge of a 
■word, across which every one who enters 
heaven must pass. {Mukom. Tltcol.) 

All Alive and Kicking. The 
allusion is to a child in the womb after 
“ quickening.** 

All in the Wrong. A drama, by 
Murphy, borrowed from Dostouchus, the 
i^Vcnch dramatist. 

All my Eye (and) Betty Martin. 

All nonsense. Joo Miller says that a 
Jack I'ar went into a foreign church, 

• where ho hoard some one uttering theso 
words — viiJiiy MariVm (Ah! 

[grant] mo, Blossed Martin). On giving 
an account of his adventure, Jack said 
be could not make much out of it, but it 
soomod to him very like “All my eye 
and Betty Martin.** 

All Saints or All Hallows. In 610 
the I’opo of Homo ordoiod that the 
heathen pnnthoor should bo converted 
into a Christian church, and dedicated 
to tho honour of all martyrs. The festi- 
val of All Saints was fir.st held on Al.ay 1, 
but in the year 8il4 it was changed to 
November 1. ** Hallows ” is from the 

Saxon haligan (to make or keep holy). 

All Souls’ Day. The 2nd of No- 
vember, so called because the Roman 
Catholics on that day seek by prayer 
and almsgiving to alleviate tho suflorings 
of souls in purgatory. It was first insti- 
tuted in the monastery of Clugny, in 993. 

According to tradition, a pilgrim, re- 
turning from the Holy Land, was com- 
pelled by a storm to land on a rockv 
island, where he found a hermit, vrho told 
him that among the cliffs of the island 
was an opening into the infernal regions 
through which huge flames ascended, 
and where the groans of the tormented 
were distinctly audible. The pilgrim 
told Odilo, abbot of Clugny, of this ; and 
the abbot appointed the day following, 
which was November 2, to be set apart j 
for the benefit of souls in purgatory. ] 


All this for a Song. The excla- 
mation of Burleigh, when queen Eliza- 
beth ordered him to give £100 to Spenser 
for a royal gratuity. 

All-overish. A familiar egression, 
moaning all over ill at ease. “ I feel aJl- 
overish,’* not exactly ill, but by no means 
well. The precursor of a fever, influenza, 
ague, &c. The word is a corruption of 
all auDvish, i.e., all elfish, as if the elves 
or hobgoblins had bewitched me. 

All* to. Altogether. As “all-to b^ 
crossed ; ’* “ all-to bebatted. ’* “A certain 
woman cast a piece of a millstone upon 
Abimolech’s head, and all*to brake his 
skull.** (Judges ix. 53.) (iSes The Parker 
Society’s reprints.) 

Merentio's icy hand had al-to fToien mine.— 
Romeua and Jvhett 1602. 

Alls. T/iC Jive Alls. A public-house 
sign. It has five human figures, with a 
motto to each : — 

(1) A kinR, in hia regalia .. motto I aovem dXL 
(i) A bmiiop, in hia pontificals „ J pray for aU. 
(S) A lawyer, in his ffown . „ J plead for aXL 

(i) A Holdinr, in rcgiinciitals „ Jjightfor ofi. 
(5) A labouror, with Ins tools „ JpayforaU. 

One of these signs still exists in the town 
of Marlborough. 

Alls. Tap-droppings, The refuse of 
all sorts of spirits drained from tho 
glasses, or spilt in drawing. The mixture 
is sold in gin-houses at a cheap rate. 

Alla or AllaJt (that is, al-ildh). “The 
adorable.” The Arabic name of the 
Supreme Being. 

Alla Akbar'. Alla is most mighty, 
Tho cry of the Arabs. — Ockley. 

Allath. One of the three daughters 
of the supremo god of tho ancient Ara- 
bians. The other two were Menach and 
Aluzzo. 

Allen-a-Dale. A brave young man 
who was assisted by Robin Hood to carry 
off his bride, when on the point of l^ing 
married against her will to a rich old 
knight. 

Allick and Sandie. Contractions 
of Alexander; the one being Alex* and 
tho other ’xander. 

Alligator. When the Spaniards first 
saw this reptile in the New World, they 
called it el lagarto (the lizard). Sir Wm- 
tor Raleigh called them lagartos, and Ben 
Jenson alligartas. 
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Allo'dials. Lands which are held by 
an absolute right, without even the bur- 
den of homage or fidelity. The word is 
Teutonio— (all property). 

Allop'athy is in opposition to 77b- 
mosop'athy. The latter word is from the 
Greek homoeos pathos, similar disease ; and 
the former is alios pathos, a different dis- 
ease. In one case, like is to cure like ; ** 
and in the latter, the disease is cured by 
its " antidote.” 

Allworth. In “ A New Way to Pay 
Old Debts,” by Massinger. 

Allworthy, in Fielding's ** Tom 
Jones,” is designed for the author’s 
friend Balph Allen. 

Lot humble Allen, with an awkward shame. 

Do good by stoalth, and blush to llud it fame. 

Fopt. 

AVma Kihjt human soul), queen of 
**Dody Castle,” beset by enemies for 
seven years {the Seven Ages of Man), 
The besiegers are a rabble rout of evil 
desires, foul imaginations, and silly con- 
ceits. Alma conducted Arthur and Sir 
G uyon over her castle. ** The divine part 
of a man,” says Spenser, ** is circular, a 
circle being the emblem of eternity; but 
the mortal part triangular, as it consists 
of three things— blood, flesh, and bones.” 

Alma Master. A collegian so calls 
the university of which ho is a member. 
The words are Latin for fostering 
mother.” 

Expulsion from his Alma Mator.— TJi« Colleffian 
and the Porter. 

Almack’s. Aristocratic exclusive- 
ness. A ball given by tho highest nobi- 
lity. Almack’s means properly a suite of 
assembly rooms in King Street, St. J ames's 
(London), built in 1765 by a Scotchman 
named Macall, who inverted his name to 
obviate all prejudice and hide his origin. 
Balls, presided over by a committee of 
ladies of the highest rank, used to be 
given at these rooms ; and to bo admitted 
to them was as great a distinction as to 
bo introduced at Court. TJie rooms are 
now called Willis’s, from the present 
proprietor ; but they no longer retain 
their original character. 

APmanac is the Arabic al manac 
(the diary). Vorstegen says it is tho 
Saxon al-mon-aght (all moon hood), and 
that it refers to the tallies of the full and 
new moons kept by our Saxon ancestors. 


One of these tallies may still be seen at 
St. John's College, Cambridge. 

The Man € the Almanac stuck vnth pins 
(Nat. Lee), is a man marked with points 
referring to si^s of the zodiac, and 
intended to indicate the favourable and 
unfavourable times of letting blood. 

I shaiikt consult your almanac (French), 
I shall not come to you to know what 
weather to expect. The reference is to 
the prognostications of weather in al- 
manacs. 

Alman'zor. A character in Dry- 
den’s “ Conquest of Granada,” a tragedy. 

Almighty Dollar. Washington 
Irving first made use of this expression, 
in his sketch of a Creole Village ” (1837). 

Almond Tree. Grey hairs. The 
Preacher thus describes old age ; — 

In tho day whon the koopora of the hoims [the 
lumds) Bhall tremble, and the etronc men [the lege) 
bow thumHolves, and tho erinders [the teeth) oease 
because they are few, and those that look out of 
the windows [the eyes) Tie darkened . . . and tho 
almond-tree shall ilourlsTi igren hairs on a bald 
pate), and the KrasMhopper lie a burden, and de- 
sire shall fail . . . wlien the silver cord [the ernnal 
marrow) shall be loosi'd, tho croldcn bowl [tnUUeist) 
broken, and tho pitcher broken at tho cistern (ths 
putee of the heart stopped). ’-Ecclea. xii. 3—0. 

Almonry. The place where tho 
almoner resides. The almoner is the 
person whose duty it is to distribute alms, 
which, in ancient times, consisted of ono- 
tenth of the entire income of a monastery. 
(iSee Ambry.) 

Alms. Gifts to tho poor. (Old English 
almesse, Danish Norman almoigns, 

French aumSnes, Latin eleemosyna, from 
tho Greek eleeo, I pity.) 

Alms-drink, Another’s leavings; for 
alms consist of broken broad and the 
residue of drink. It is also applied to 
the hquor which a drinker finds too much, 
and therefore hands to another. 

Alms-hmse. A house in which alms- 
men and women live free. 

Alms-man. One who lives on alms. 

Along-shore Men. The lower sort 
of mon employed about our quays and 
docks. 

Alonzo of A'guilar'. Wlmn Fer- 
nando, king of Ar'agon, was laying siege 
to Grana'da, after chasing Za'gal from 
the gates, he asked who would undertake 
to iilant his banner on the heights. 
Alonzo, “the lowmost of the dons,” un- 
dertook the task, but was cut down by 
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the Moors. His body was exposed in Alphonso, to whom Tasso dedicates 
the wood of Oxijo'ra, and the Moorish his “Jerusalem Delivered, "was Alphonso 
damsels, struck with its beauty, buried d‘£sto, duke of Ferra^ra. 


it near the brook of Alpuxarra. 

Aloof. Stand aloof, away. A sea 
term. The loof is the after-part of a ship’s 
bow, and the g^ns mounted therein are 
styled “ loof-pieces.” 

A I’outrance. In spite of obstacles 
and objections. (French, d VovJlrance, to 
the extreme.) 

Aohampion has ntarted up to maintain drou.'ranee 
hsr iimooenoe of the great uirouce.— iS'tandarit. 

Alp. The Adrian renegade, a Veuo- 
tian by extraction, who forswore tho 
Christian faith to become a commander 
in tho Turkish array. Ho led the host 
to tho siege of Corinth, while that 
country was under the dominion of tho 
Doge. Ho loved Francesca, daughter of 
Minotti, governor of Corinth, but she 
died of a broken heart hocaiiso ho de- 
serted his country and was an apostate. 
Tho renegade was shot in tho siege. — 
Byron, “ Sieye of Conntli.*' 

Alpb. A mythical “sacred river in 
Xanadu," which ran “through caverns 
mnosuroloss to maiu'^—Coleruhe, **Kuhla 
KJtanr 

AFpha. ** I am Alpha and Omeqa, 
the first and the last” (ilov. i. 8.) “Alpha” 
is the first, and “0-mog'a” the lust letter 
of tho Greek alphabet. 

Alphe'os and Arethu^sa. The 
Greek fable says that Alpho^os, the 
river-god, fell in love with tho nymph 
Arethu'sa, who fled from him in aflfriglit. 
The burly god pursued, but was changed 
into a river, and the nymph into a 
fountain. 

We have seen a mouRtaohiood Alplu'os, atUams- 
gnte. pursue un ainriglUod Aruihusa.— Leadon 
JUstacr. 

Alphe'us (in “Orlando Furioso”). 
A magician and prophet in the army of 
Charlemagne, slain in sleep by Clorida'no. 

Alpbon'Bin. An instrument for ex- 
tracting balls ; so called from Alphonso 
Ferri, a surgeon of Naples, who invented 
it. 

Alphon'sine Tables. Astronomical 
tables constructed in 1252, by Isaac 
Uazon, a Jewish rabbi, who named them 
in honour of his patroFi^ Alphonso X., 
king of Castillo. 


Alpue (Al-pu). Continuing the bet 
on a particular card that has already 
won. 

What pity ’tis those eonqueriuR eyes 
Which all the world subdue, 

Should u hile the lover Kasinfc dies. 

Be only ou alpue.— iftAsrsps, “Bossit.** 

Alquife (al-kil-fy). A famous en- 
chanter, introduced into the romances of 
ancient times, especially those relating 
to Am'adis. 

Alsa^tia. The Whitefriars* sanctuary 
for debtors and law-breakers. Cunning- 
ham thinks tho name is borrowed from 
Alsaco, in Franco, which, being a frontier 
of tho Ithine, was everlastingly the scat 
of war and tho refuge of the disaffected. 
Sir Walter Scott, in his “Fortunes of 
Nigol,” has described the life and state 
of this rookery. {See Petand.) 

AlsVidur. One of the horses of the 
sun. {Scand, myth.) 

Altamo'niB (in “Jemsalom De- 
livered”). King of Sarnarcand', who 
joined the Egyptian armament against 
the Crusaders. “ IIo was supreme in 
courage as in might.” (Hookxvii.) He 
surrendered himself toGodfrey. (Bookxx.) 

Allan Kol or Gold litver (Thibet). 
So called from the gold which abounds 
in its sands. 

Altar. Led to the altar, i.e., married. 
Said of a lady. Tho altar is the com- 
munion-table railed off from tho body 
of the church, whore marriages are 
solemnised. The bride is led up the 
aisle to the rail. 

Alter eg'o. My double or counter- 
part. In “ Tho Corsican Brothers,” the 
same actor performs the two brothers, 
tho one being the alter ego of the other. 
(Lat., “a second L”) 

AltiBido'ra (in the “ Curious Imper- 
tinent ”) ; an episode m “Don Quixote.” 

Altis. The plot of ground on which 
the Greeks held their jmblic games. 

Alto relievo. Italian for “liiph 
relief.” A term used in sculpture for 
figures in wood, stone, marble, Ac., so 
cut as to project at least one-half from 
tlio tablet. It should bo rilevo or riUevot 
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Alzes (2 syl.)k The ScandiDavian 
god of fraternal love. 

Alzir'do (in “ Orlando Furioso). 
King of Trem'izen, in Africa. Ho was 
OTerthrown by Orlando on his way to 
join the allied army of Ag'ramant. 

Am'adis of Gaul. The hero of a 
romance in prose of the same title, 
originally written in Portuguese in four 
books. These four were translated into 
Spanish by Montalvo, who added a fifth. 
Subseauent romancers added the exploits 
and aaventures of other knights, so as 
to swell the romance to fourteen books. 
The French version is much larger still, 
one containing twenty-four books, and 
another running through seven volumes. 
The original author was Vasco de Lobeira, 
of Oporto, who died 1403. 

The hei'O, called the “ Lion-knight,” 
from the device on his shield, and “ Bel- 
tene'bros” {darlcfy heauUfaf), from his 

i >ersonal appearance, was a love-child of 
^or'ion, king of Gaul, and Elizo'na, 
princess of Brittany. Ho is represented 
as a poet and musician, a linguist and a 
gallant, a knight-errant and a king, the 
very model of chivalry. 

Other names by which Ara'adis was 
called were the Lovely Obscure, the Kniyld 
of tU Burning Sword, the Knight of the 
Dwarf, &o. 

Am^adis of Greece. A supple- 
mental part of the romance called 
“ Am'adis of Gaul,” added by Fclicia'no 
de Silva. 

Amai'mon (3 syl.l. One of the 
chief devils whose dominion is on the 
north side of the infernal gulf. lie might 
be bound or restrained from doing hurt 
from the third hour till noon, and from 
the ninth hour till evening. 

Amaimon sounds well; TiUnfer well. 

Merru Wives of Wivdsor^" ii. 2. 

Amain'. Forcibly, at once. (Saxon, 
ft-masgnJ) Let go amain, at once ; loicer 
urn am j strike amain, i.e., let fall at once, 
With a run. 

A.inal'fian Code. A compilation of 
maritime laws, compiled in the eleventh 
century by the Amalfians. 

Amaliv'aca. An American spirit, 
^o had seven daughters. He broke 
their legs to prevent their running away, 
and left them to people the forests. 


Amalthe'a’a Horn. The cornu- 
copia or horn of plenty. The infant 
Zeus was fed with goats* milk by Amai- 
thsa one of the daughters of Melisseus, 
king of Crete. Zeus, in gratitude, broke 
ofif one of the goat’s horns, and gave it 
AmalthCa, promising that the possessor 
should always have in abundance every- 
thing desired. (SeeMGis.) 

Aman'da, the impersonation of love 
in Thomson’s ** Spring,” is Miss Young, 
afterwards married to Admiral Camp- 
bell. 

Aman'ga. The Indian love-god. 

Am'arant. A cmol giant slain by 
Guy of Warwick. — “ Guy and Amarant, 
Percy* s Reliques, 

Am'arantli. Clement of Alexandria 
says — Amarantus flos, sym'holum est im» 
moi'talita'tis. The word is from the 
Greek amaran'tos (everlasting) ; so called 
because its flowers never fade like other 
flowers, but retain to the last their dcop 
blood-red colour. 

Immortal amarant— a flower wlnrh once 
In raiadiac, fast by the tree of life, 
lleifun to bloom ; but Moon, foi rmui'H ofTcnre, 

Tu lieavea removed, where lliHl it there 

ttrows 

And flowers aloft, shadinir the fount of life. , . . 
With these, that never fade, the spirits elect 
Bind their resplendent locks 

MiUon^ “ Paradise Lost,'* 111. 

Amarjrriis. A pastoral sweetheart. 
The name is borrowed from the pastorals 
of Tlieoc'ritos and Virgil. 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade.— ITt^on. 

Amaryn'thos, Ono of the dogs i>f 
Actu3on. 

Ama'ti. A first-rato violin ; pro- 
perly, ono made by Ama'ti of Cremo'na. 
(-See Cremona.) 

Am'azoxi. A horsewoman, a fight- 
ing or masculine woman. The word means 
without-hreast, or rather, “deprived of a 
pap.” According to Grecian story, there 
was a nation of women in Africa of a 
very warlike character. There were no 
men in tho nation ; and if a boy was bom, 
it was either killed or sent to his father, 
who lived in somo neighbouring stato. 
Tho girls had their right breasts singed 
ofl', that they might tho better draw the 
bow. 

Probably the fable is founded on a 
misconception of the Circassian word 
m'lza (the moon), the Amazons of Ther- 
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modoon, in Asia Minor, being worshippers 
of the moon. 

A similar error was the origin of the 
name “Amazons of the North.’* Adam 
of Bremen mistook Qiuanerland (ice-land) 
for Quinn'tand ; and as Qmver means 
“ woman,” be peopled his “ Wonianland ” 
with a race of amazons. 

AvCtmn. In South America, origi- 
nally called Mar'anon'. The Spaniards first 
called it Orella'na ; hut after the women 
joined their Imsbands m attacking the 
mvadors, the Spaniards called the pco}>lo 
Am^uzons and the country Amazo'nia. 

Am'ber is said by some to be a con- 
cretion of birds’ tears. — Chamhen. 

Aniiind thno Hlirill gliston tlio lo^rlinst amTtf>r 
That over tUu nomiwini; Hoa-hini liatti \i 

T. Jloore, “ Fire Worahijtpera.** 

Amber t a repository. So called be- 
cause insects and small leaves are pro- 
served in amber. 

lou may bedlspuned to preserve It In y<»nr amber. 

“ IfotM and Queru‘8.'‘—W. Votee. 

Amberabad^ Amber-city, one of 
the towns of Jinnistan, or Fairy Land. 

Aiill>es-as or Am ea-ace. Two aces, 
the lowest tJirow in dice ; figuratively, 
bad luck. 

I had rnthor bo In th1<« eholen than throw ames- 
|M 0 for my life.— "AUV Wellt" \o., u. S. 

Ambi-dexter properly means both 
hands right hands ; a double dealer ; a 
juror who takes money from both parties 
for his verdict. 

Ambition, strictly speaking, means 
“the going from house to house” (Latin, 
amhitio, going about canvas.sing). In 
liomo it was customary, some time before 
an election came on, for the candidates 
to go round to the difierent dwellings to 
solicit votes, and those who did so were 
ambitious of office. 

Ambro^sia. The food of tho gods 
(Greek, a bivtos, not mortal) ; so cidled 
because it made them not mortal, t.e., it 
made them immortal. Anything de- 
licious to the taste or fragrant in periume 
is so called from the notion that whatever 
is used by the celestials must bo excel- 
lent. 

Ambro'sian Chant. The choral 
music introduced from tho eastern to the 
western church by St. Ambrose, tho 
bishop of MiFan, in the fourth century. 


It was used till Gregory the Great changed 
it for the Gregorian. 

Anibro'sian Library, A library in 
MiFan, so called in compliment of St. 
Ambrose, tbe patron saint. 

Am'bry. A corruption of almonry^ 
tho niche or recess cut in tho wall, or (in 
large cathedrals and monasteries) that 
part of the cloisters where alms wore 
deposited and out-door relief was distri- 
buted. Ambries are now used for hold- 
ing the sacramental plate, consecrated 
oils, and so on. (/fes Almonuy.) 

Ambusca'de (8 syl.) is the Italian 
imhosca'ta (concealed in a wood). 

Amedieu ( 3 syl. ). “ Friends cf 

God ; ” a religious body in the Church of 
liomo, founded in 1400. They wore no 
breeches, but a grey cloak girded with a 
cord, and wore shod with wooden shoes. 

Ame'lia. A model of conjugal affec- 
tion, in Fielding’s novel so called. It is 
said that tbe character is intended for 
his own wife. 

Amende honorable, in France, 
was a degrading punishment inflicted on 
traitors, parricides, and sacrilegious per- 
sons, who wore brought into court with 
a ropo round their neck, and made to 
beg i^ardon of God, the king, and tho 
court. Now, the public acknowledgment 
of tho offence is all that is required. 

Amen'thes (3 syl.). The Egyptian 
Ha'dcs. The word means hiding-place, 

American Flag. The American 
Congress resolved (Juno 14, 1777), that 
the flag of the United States should have 
thirteen stripes, alternately red and white, 
to represent the thirteen States of the 
Union, together with thirteen white stars, 
on a blue ground. General Washington’s 
escutcheon contained three bars and 
tlirco stars, and, like the American stars, 
those of tho General had only five points 
instead of six. A new star is now added 
for each new State, but the stripes re- 
main tho same. 


American Peculiarities 


Natives of Now England ... say Gueee, 

„ N.York and Middle States ,, Fxpect, 

„ Southern States ... „ Beckon. 

„ \feBtem States Caicuiaie, 


Ametbi'ea. One of the horses of 
Pluto. {See Abasteb.) 
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Am'ethyst. A species of rock crys- 
tal ; BO called from the ancient notion of 
its being an antidote to the effects of 
wine. (Greek, a^methusko, to de-intoxi- 
cate.) 

Ami'cuB cu'riaa (Latin, a Jriend to 
the court). One in the court who informs 
the judge of some error ho has detected. 

Ami'eus Plato, sed magis ami'ea Ver'itas 
(Plato I love, but I love Truth more). A 
noble dictum attributed to Aristotle, but 
certainly a very free translation of a lino 
m the “ Nicomache'au Ethics.” 

Am'iel (3 syh). A form of the name 
Eliam {friend of God), In Dryden’s satire 
of “Absalom and Achitophel,” it is meant 
for Sir Edward Seymour, speaker of the 
House of Commons. (2 Sam. xxii. 31.) 

Who can Amlora praisn rcfufin P 

Of ancient race by hirth, hut nobler yet 

In hia own worth, and without title groat. 

The Sanhedrim long time as chief ho ruled. 

Their reason guided, and their passion cooled. 

Dryden, "Abacdom and AckdopluL" 

Am'iexiB (3 syl.). TIlc Peace of Amiens, 
March 27, 1802, a treaty signed by J oseph 
Bonaparte, the marquis of Cornwallis, 
Azara, and Schimmelpenninck, to settle 
the disputed points between Prance, 
England, Spain, and Holland. It was 
dissolved in 1803. 

Ami'na. An orphan adopted by a 
miller, and beloved by Elvi'no, a rich 
farmer. The night before her espousals 
she is found in the bod of count Eodolpho, 
and is renounced by her betrothed hus- 
band. The count explains to the young 
farmer and his friends that Ami''na is 
innocent, and has wandered in her sleep. 
While he is still talking, the orphan is 
seen getting out of the window of tho 
mill, and waking in her sleep along the 
edge of the roof under which tho mill- 
wheel is rapidly revolving. She crosses 
a crazy bridge, and comes among the 
spectators. In a few minutes she awakes, 
flies to Elvi'no, and is claimed by liim as 
his beloved and innocent bride.— 
heet opsra, “ La SonnamhutaP 

Axnin'adab. A Quaker. The Scrip- 
ture name has a doublo m, but in 
old comedies, where the character repre- 
sents a Quaker, the name has generally 
only one. Ohadiah is used, also, to sig- 
nify a Quaker, and Pachel a Quakeress. 

Am'ine' (3 syl.). Wife of Sidi 
Houman, who ate her rice with a 


bodkin, and was in fact a ghoul. — 
Arabian Nights, 

Am'lral or Ammiral, A Miltonie 
form of the word “ admiral.” (French. 
amiral; Italian, ammiraglio.) {See Ad- 
miral.) 

Amlet, Richard, The gamester in 
Vanbrugh’s drama called “The Con- 
federacy.” 

Am'mon. The Libyan Jupiter ; so 
called from tho Greek nmmos (sand), 
because his temple was in tho desert. 
Herodotus callsit an Egyptian word, ii. 42. 

So7i of Jupiter Ammon, Alexander tho 
Great. His father, Philip, claimed to be 
a descendant of Hercules, and therefore 
of J upiLer ; and the son was saluted by 
tho priests of the Libyan temple as son 
of Ammon. Hence was he called the 
son or descendant both of Jupiter and of 
Ammon. 

Am'monifces (3 syl. ). Fossil molluscs; 
so called because they resemble the horn 
upon the ancient statues of Jupiter 
Ammon. {See above.) 

A'mon’B Son (in “ Orlando Purioso ”) 
is Binaldo. He was tho eldest son of 
Amon or Aymon, marquis d’Este, and 
nephew of Charlemagne. 

Am'oret, brought up by Venus in the 
courts of love. She is the typo of female 
loveliness — young, handsome, gay, witty, 
and good; soft as a rose, sweet as a 
violet, chaste as a lily, gentle as a dove, 
loving everybody and by all beloved. 
She IS no Diana to make “gods and men 
fear her stern frown ; ” no Minerva to 
“freeze her foes into congealed stone 
with ri^d looks of chaste austerity;” 
but a living, breathing virgin, with a 
warm heart, and beaming eye, and pas- 
sions strong, and all that man can wish 
and woman want. She becomes tho 
loving, tender wife of Sir Scu'damore. 
Tim'ias finds her in the arms of Corfiambo 
{sensual passion ) ; combats the monster 
unsuccessfully, but wounds tho lady. — 
Spenser, “ Faery book iii. 

Amorous, The, Philippe I. of 
Prance; so called because he divorced 
his wife Berthe to espouse Bertrade, who 
was already married to Foukiues, comte 
d’ Anjou. (1061-1108.) 
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AMOUR. 


AMYS. 


Amour propre. One’s self-love, 
Tanity, or opinion of wliat is duo to self. 
To make an ajypeal to one's amour proprSt 
is to put a person on bis metal. To 
Vfotina one*e amour propre^ is to f^all bis 
good opinion of himself— to wound bis 
vanity. 

AmpaYo do Pobres. A book ex- 
posing the begging impostors of Madrid, 
^itten by Herrera, physician to Felipe 

Amphictyon'ic Council. A 
council of confederate Greeks from 
twelve of tboir tribes, each of which had 
two dopiitioB. The council mot twice a 
year— in the spring at Delphi, and in the 
autumn at Thormop'ylaB. According to 
fable, it was so called from Ampliic''tyon, 
son of Deuca'lion, its supposed founder. 
<Greek, amphictioneSf dwellers round 
about.) 

Amphi'on is said to have built 
Tbubes by the music of bis lute, which 
was so melodious that tbo stones danced 
into walls and bouses of their own ac- 
cord. Tciinyson has a pofiii so called. j 

Ampbitri^te (cither 3 or 4 syl.). The 
sea. In classic mytliology, tbo wife of 
Noptiino (Greek, mnpfn-fn to.s, boied on 
both sides, i.c. thro’; so called from the 
notion that the sea oiicoi.ipasses the 
earth like a ditch. 

(•I’Jiriot noi]i;ht th< tumors 
Of AiU|)hiUUo Riid hur tomlinu; 

TIumuKin, ** tiummer ” 

Amphit'ryon. Le rfritahfe Amp/it- 
trr/on est rAmphttvjton o'u Von dt?ic(Mo- 
liorck That is, the j'crson who procidfs 
the feast (whether master of the house or 
not) is the real host. Tlic tale is that 
Jupiter assumed the likeness of Am- 
phitryon, and gave a banquet; but 
Amphitryon himself came homo, and 
claimed the honour of being the master 
of tho house. As far as the servants 
and guests were concerued, tho dispute 
was soon decided — ** ho w'ho gave tho 
foast was to them the host.” 

Amphrys'ian Prophetess {Am- 
pJiiysia ra(t'.f). Tho Cumman sibyl ; so 
'jailed from Amjdirj’s'os, a river of 
Thessaly, on tho banks of which Ajiollo 
fed the herds of Adme'tos ; coiisciiucntly 
Amphrys'ian means Apollo'nian. 

Amram’s Son. Moses. (Exod.Ti.20.) 

As when th« potent rod 
or Amrom’s son, in £i;ypt'8 evil day, 

Vaved round the coast.— “Parodwe Lost,” i. 


Amri, in the satire of Absalom and 
Achitophel,” by Dryden and Tate, is 
designed for Honeage Finch, earl of 
Nottingham and lord chancellor. 

Onr list of nobles next let Amrl prrace, 

'Whose merits claimed the Absthdin's {Lord OAcm- 

edlor't) high place— 

To whom the double bleasins does belong, 

With Moses* inspiration, Aaron’s tongue. 

Ptii. 

Amri'ta. Tho elixir of immortality, 
made by churning the milk-sea {Hindu 
mydLohgy). Sir Wm. J ones speaks of an 
apple so called, because it bestows im- 
mortality on those who partake of it. 
Tho word moans immortaL 

Amsanc'tus. A lake in Italy, in the 
territory of Hirpi'num, said to lead down 
to tho infomal regions. The word means 
sacred water, 

Amuck^ To run amuck. To talk or 
write on a subject of which you are 
wholly ignorant ; to run foul of. Tho 
Malays, under the induence of opium, 
become so exeitod, that they some- 
times rush forth with daggers, yelling 
“u-l/wwi / ! amuck /” (Kill ! kill !), andfaU 
foul of any one they chance to meet. 

Satire’s niy weapon, but I’m too discreet 

Tu run amuck and lilt at all 1 meet.— Pops. 

Am'ulet. Something worn round 
tho neck as a charm. (Arabic, hamuUt, 
that which is suspended.) 

'J'ho early (,'hristiaiis used to wear 
amulets called JdUhus (fish) ; tho word is 
eon)pn.scd of the initial letters of le'sos 
Cbrisios THcou Uios Boter (Jesus 
Ghrist, Son of God, our Saviour). 
Notakica.) 

A mim'd eville. Lculy Adeline A mun- 
deriUCy a lady wdio “ had a twilight tinge 
of blue,” could make epigrams, give 
delightful soirees, and was fond of rna^ng 
matches. — Byron, Don Juan” xv., xvi. 

AmyclSB'an Silence. Afore silent 
than Amy dice. The inhabitants of 
Amyclae were so often alarmed by false 
rumours of tho approach of tho Spartans, 
that they mado a decree no one should 
ever again mention the subject. When 
tho Spartans actually came against the 
town, no one durst mention it, and the 
town was taken. 

jT/uj Ani 2 /cl(san Brothers. Castor and 
Pollux, who were bom at Amyclaa. 

A'mys and ArnyPion. The Pyl'adSa 
and Ores'tes of feuded siorj.-^ElliJs 
“ Specimens,” 
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Anabaptists. A nickname of the 
Baptist Dissenters ; so called because^ 
in the first instances, they had been 
baptised in infancy, and were a^in 
baptised on a confession of faith in adult 
age. The word means the twice-baptised. 


Anachar'sis. AvuiclMrsis among the 
Scythiams. A wise man amongst fools ; 
** Good out of Nazareth A Sir Sid- 
ney Smith on Salisbury Plain.” Tho 
opposite proverb is ''Saul amongst the 
Prophets, i.e., a fool amongst wise men. 
Anacharsis was a Sc 3 ’thian by birth, and 
she Scythians were proverbial for their 
uncultivated state and great ignorance. 

Anackarsis Clootz. Baron Jean Baptiste 
Clootz, a Prussian by birth, but brougiit 
up in Paris, where he adopted tho ilo- 
▼olutionary principles, and called him- 
self T/ie Orator of the Human Race. (1755- 
1794.) 


Anacletla'ra. The stone on which 
Ceres rested after searcliing in vain for 
her daughter. It was kept as a sacred 
deposit lu the Pr^'tano'um of Athens. 


AnacYeon. A Greek I)0et, who 
wrote chiefly m praise of lovo anti wine. 
(B.C. 563-478.) 

Anacreon of the Twelfth Century. Walter 
Mapes, also called "The Jovial Toper.” 
(1150-1196.) His best-known piece is 
the famous drinking-song, "Meum est 
propos'itum in taber'ua mo'ri,” translated 
Dy Leigh Hunt. 

A^iacreon Moore. Thomas Moore, who 
not only translated Anacreon into Eng- 
lish, but also wrote original poems in 
the same style. (1779-1852.) 

Anacreon of the Guillotine. Bertrand 
Bar^re de Yieuzac, president of the 
National (Convention ; so called from tho 
flowery language and convivial jests 
made by him towards his miserable 
victims. (1755-1841). 

Anacreon of the Temple. Guillaume 
Amfr\'e, abbe de Chaulieu ; the “ Tom 
Moore ” of France. (1639-1720.) 

The French Anacreon. Pontus de 
Thiard, one of the Pleiad poets. (1521- 
1605.) 

The Persian A'nacreon. Mohammed 
Hafiz. (Fourteenth century.) 

The Sicilian Anaci'emi, Giovanni Meli. 
(1740-1815.) 

Anacreon of Painters. Francesco 
Alba'no, a famous painter of lovely 
remales. (1578-1660.) 


Anacreon'tic. In imitation of 
Anac'reon (^.v.). 

Anachronism. An event placed at 
a wrong date ; as if one wore to talk of 
Magna Charta as existing in the reign of 
William the Conqueror. (Greek, ana 
chronoSf out of time.) 

Anag'nostes (Greek). A domestic 
servant employed by the wealthy Romans 
to read to them at meals. Charlemagne 
had his reader ; and tho monks were read 
to at meals. (Greek, anaginosko^ to road. ) 

Anah, a tender-hearted, pious, meek, 
and loving creature, granddaughter of 
Cain, and sister of Aholiba'mah. Japhot 
loved her, but she had sot her heart on 
the seraph Aza'ziol, who carried her off 
to some other planet when tho flood 
came.— Byron, ** Heaven and EarOiP 

Ana'na. The pine-apple (the Bra- 
zilian ananas). In Ethiopian hiero- 
glyphics, says A. Tuder, it is the symbol 
of "knowledge.” 

Witness thou, host Anana’ Ihoii the pride 
Of vtsgctable life.— TAcmuon. ** A^mmer.” 

Anath^ema. A denunciation or 
curse. Tl e word is Greek, and means 
to place, or sei up, in allusion to the 
mythological custom of hanging in tho 
temple of a patron god something devoted 
to him. Thus Gonlins hung up his yoke 
and beam ; the shipwTccked hung up their 
wet clothes ; workmen retired from busi- 
ness hung up their tools, &c. Hence to 
set apart; and in the Roman Catholic 
Church, to set apart from the Church as 
under a curse. 

Anat^omy. He was like an anatomy— 
i.e., a mero skeleton, very thin, like one 
whose flesh had been anatomised or cut 
off. Shakespeare uses atomy as a syno- 
nym. Thus tho hostess Quickly says to 
the Beadle: "Thou atomy, thou!” and 
Doll Tearsheet caps tho phrase with, 
" Come, you thin thing ; come, you 
rascal.”-2/ir». 7F., v. 4. 

Anaxar'ete, of Sal'amis, was changed 
into stone for despising tho love of Iphis, 
who hung himself. — Ovid, 

Anaxar^te. A knight whose adven- 
tures and exploits form a supplemental 
part of the Spanish romance called 
" Am'adis of Gaul.” This part w'iis 
added by Feliciano do Silva. 
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ANCiEOa. 


ANDROID. 


Ancsd'OB. Holmsman of the ship 
Argo^ after the death of Ti'phys. He was 
told by a slave that he would never live to 
taste the wine of his vineyards. When 
a bottle made from his own grapes was 
set before liirn, ho scut for the slave to 
laugh at his prognostications; but tlio 
slave made answer, “'J’here’s many a slip 
|twixt the enp and the lip.” At this 
instant a messenger came in, and told 
Anoceos that a wild boar was Laying his 
vineyard waste, whereupon he set down 
his cup, went out against the boar, and 
was killed in the encounter. 

Ancarites. Inbabitanis of parts of 
Berkshire and Wiltshire, referred to by 
CsBsar in his ** Commentaries.” 

An^chor. Thai was my slisH atvclim"— 
t.e., my best hope, my last refuge. The 
sheet anchor is the largest anclior of a 
ship, which, in stress of woathor, is the 
sailor's chief dependence. 'J’ho word 
t/ieet is a corruj)iion of the word s/tote 
(thrown out), meaning the anchor 
“ thrown out ” in foul wealhor. The 
Greeks and Komans said, ** my sacred 
anchor,” referring to the sheet anchor, 
which was always dedicated to some god. 

T/ie aneJuir is apeek-~-ihat is, the cable 
of the anchor is so tight that the ship is 
drawn completely over it. JJoWEii 
Sheet.) 

Ancient. A corruption of ensUpu 

lly wholo oliiirgo ouiisiNtN of uiicients.oorporals. 
llnulnnants, Keiiilririoii of compunius. 

Hhakupeare, “1 //«»rp JV.," i\, i. 

Ancient Mariner. Having shot 
an albatross, ho and his companions 
were sultjoctod to foarful ponalties. On 
repentance he was forgiven, and on 
reaching land told his story to a hermit. 
At times, however, distress of mind 
drove him from land to land, and 
wherever he abode ho told his talo of 
woe, to warn from cruelty and persuade 
men to love God’s creatures.— CoLeridge. 

Ancient Regime. An antiquated | 
system of government. This phrase, 
in the French Revolution, meant the 
monarchical form of government, or the 
system of government, with all its evils, | 
which existed prior to that great change. 

Anoi^e (3 syl.). The Palladium of 
Rome. It was the sacred buckler which 
Numa said fell from heaven. To prevent 
its being stolen, he caused eleven others 


to bo made precisely like it, and confided 
them to twelve priests caUed Salii, who 
bore them in procession through the city 
every year at the beginning of March. 

And. The sign called Anders, 
Ampers, or Amiyrtis, and. A corrup- 
tion of X Y Z, and as and” — i.e., 
for the word “and.” And-as “And.” 

Another derivation is this : it is said 
that the ancient hornbooks used to 
place after the alphabet “ &c. {et cetera), 
and & (per se) and;” the last being called 
'And-por-soo And,* contracted into 
'An’pers And.' 

The martyr Bradford, says Lord 
Russell, was “A per se A” with them, 
“ to their comfort,” &c.— i.e., stood alone 
in their defence. 

And'rea Perra'ra. A sword. So 
called from a famous sword-maker of the 
name. 

Andrew, St. The symbol of this 
apostlo is a X, in allusion to the cross, 
made in an X shape, to which he was 
bound in Patrm. (a.d. 70.) (See St. 
Rule.) 

A Merry Andrew. A buffoon or clown. 
(See Merry.) 

St. Andretds Cross is represented in 
tho form of an X (white on a blue field). 
The cross, however, on which tho 
apostle suffered was of the ordinary 
shape, if we may believe tho relic in the 
convent of St. Victor, near Marseilles, 
The error rose from the way in which 
that cross is exhibited, resting on the 
end of tho cross-beam and point of tho 
foot. 

According to J. Leslie (“History of 
Scotland”}, this sort of cross appeared 
in tho heavens to Achaius, king of tho 
Scots, and Hungus, king of the Piets, 
tho night before their engagement with 
Atholstano. As thoy wore tho victors, 
they went barefoot to the kirk of St. 
Andrew, and vowed to adopt his cross as 
their national emblem. (See Constan- 
tine’s Cross.) 

Andrews. A Joseph Andrews. A 
man too good to be tempted to what is 
wrong, whether in love or money. Though 
decidedly “soft,” Joseph is brave and 
ingenuous. Fielding’s novel so called. 

Android (properly pronounced An'^ 
dro^id, but more generally An'drovC) 
An automaton figure of a human being 
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(Greek, andros-eidas, a man’s likeness.) 
One of the most famous of these machines 
is that by M. Vaucanson, called the flute- 
player. The chess-player by Kempil is 
also celebrated. {See Automaton.) 

Androni^ca (in “Orlando Furioso”). 
One of Logistilla’s handmaids, famous 
for her beauty. She was sent with 
Sophros^yne* to conduct Astolpho from 
India to Arabia. 

Aneel. Half a sovereign in gold ; so 
called Decause, at one time, it boro tho 
figure of tho archangel Michael slaying 
tho dragon. 

Angel. To write like an angel (French). 
The angel referred to was Angel Vergo'- 
cios, a Greek of tho fifteenth century, 
noted for his caligraphy. 

Angel {a puhlic-hoim sign), in compli- 
ment to Richard II., who placed an 
angel above his shield, holding it up iii 
his hands. 

Angels, say tho Arabs, were created 
from pure, bright gems ; tho genii, of 
fire : and man, of clay. 

Angels^ according to Dionysius the 
Areop'agite, were divided into nine or- 
ders : — 

(1) Reruphim, and (2) Cherubim, in tho first cirelo. 
(S) Thrones, and (4) Dominions, in tho second 
olrole. 

(5) Virtues, (6) Powers, (7) Principalities, (8) Arob- 
augels, and (0) Angels, the third oirole. 

In heaven above. 

The effulgent hands in triple circles move. 

“ Jisrusofm Delivered/* xi. IS. 

Angels. Tho seven holy angels are — 
Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, Oriph^iel, 
Zacha'riel, Samuel, and Aii'aol. The first 
three the Scripture, including tho Apo- 
crypha, affords. 

Angel-heast. A favourite round game of 
cards, which enabled gentlemen to lot 
the ladies win small stakes. Five cards 
are dealt to each player, and throe heaps 
formed— one for the king, one for play, 
and the third for Tri'olet. Tho name of 
the game was la Mte (beast). Angel was 
the stake. Thus we say. Shilling- whist. 

Tills gentleman offers to piny at Angel -boast, 
though he scarce knows tho MvJJberry 

Garden.** 

AngeFic Doctor. Thomas Aquinas 
was BO called, because he discussed the 
knotty point of “how many angels can 
dance on the point of a needle,” or, more 
strictly speaking, “ Utnm An'geltts possit 
Tsuvdri de extrdmo ad esetrefrmm non Iran* 


seundo per medium V' (If on angel passes 
from one point to another, does he pass 
over the intervening space The Doctor 
says No. 

Angelic Hymn. Tho hymn begin- 
ning with “ Glory bo to God on high,” 
&c. ; so called because the former part of 
it was sung by the angel host that 
appeared to the shepherds of Bethlehem. 

Angelica. Daughter of Gal'aphron, 
king of Cathay, the capital of which was 
Albrac'ca. Orlando greatly loved her, 
but she married Modo'ro, a young Moor, 
and returned to India, where Medo'ro 
succeeded to the crown in right of his 
wife. — Orlando Furioso. 

Angelical Stone. The specu- 
lum of Dr. Doe. He assorted that it 
was given him by the angels Raphael 
and (Gabriel. It passed into the posses- 
sion of the earl of Peterborough, thence 
to lady Betty Germaine, by whom it 
was given to tho duke of Argyle, whoso 
son presented it to Horace Walpole. It 
was sold in 1842, at the dispersion of tho 
curiosities of Strawberry Hill. 

AngePici. Certain heretics of tho 
second cortiiry, who advocated the wor- 
ship of angels. 

’ An'gelites (3 syl.). A branch of the 
Sabellian heretics ; so called from An- 
gel'ius, in Alexandria, where they used 
to meet. 

An'gelo. (See Michael.) 

An'gelus, The. A prayer to tho 
Virgin, instituted by UrKm II. It 
begins with the words An'gelus Dom'ini 
nuntia'vit Mari'o} (the angel of tho Lord 
announced to Mary); then follows the 
salutation of Gabriel — Av4 Marla, &c. 
(Hail, Mary, &c.). Tho prayer contains 
throe verses, and each verso ends with 
the salutation, Ave Marina. 

Tho prayer is recited three times a 
day, at the sound of a bell called the 
AngUm. 

Swcclly ovpr the vlllapo the bell of the Angclus 
BonuducL^AOTty/cUou;, “ Evangeline.** 

Anger. Athenodo'rus, tho Stoic, told 
Augustus the best way to restrain unruly 
anger, was to repeat the alphabet before 
giving way to it. (See Dander. ) 

The sacred line he did hut once repea^ 

And hud the storm, and cooled the riHfins hM, 
Ttekea, '* The Horn Book.** 
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ANOIOLINA. 


ANiaiALS. 


An^oli'na (4 syl.). The younpr wife 
of Man'^no Falie'ro, the doge. She was 
the daughter of Loreda'no. — Jiyron, 
^'Mwnno Falieru'* 

Anglant'e’s Ijord— t. e., Orlando, 
who was lord of Anglant and knight of 
Brava. 

An'glp, A dead angle. A term in 
fortihcation applied to the plot of earth 
before an angle in a wall which can 
neither be seen nor defended from the 
parapet. 

To angle with a tiXver luooh — i.<., to buy 
fish at market. 

An'gling. The father of angling. 
Izaak Walton. (159^-1683.) 

Angry, The. Christian II. of Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden was so 
called, on account of his ungovernable 
temper. (1513*1559.) 

Anguar^aguen (4 syl.). The planet 
Mars. ( Indian myth . ) 

Axi'gular. Cross-grained ; of a patchy 
temper ; one full of angles, whose temper 
is not smooth. 

Angurva'del. Fri thief's sword, 
inscribed with llunic letters, which blazed 
in time of war, but gleamed with a dim 
light in time of peace. 

Anlma Mundi {the sou I ofO^e world), 
with the oldest of the ancient ]ihiIo- 
Bophors, meant ‘‘the source of life;” 
with Plato, it meant “the animating 
principle of matter,” inferior to pure 
spirit ; with the Stoics, it meant “ the 
whole vital force of the universe.” 

Animals. Animals sanded to special 
deities. To Apollo, the wolf tho griffon, 
and the crow ; to Bacchus, tho dragon 
and the tiger; to Diana, the stag; to 
Esculapios, tho serpent ; to Ilorcules, the 
deer ; to Isis, the heifer ; to Jupiter, tho 
eagle; to Juno, the and tho lamh; 
to the Lares, tho dog; to Mars, tho Itaise 
and the vnlture ; to Mercury, tlie cock ; 
to Minerva, tho owl/ to Noptuno, the 
bull; to Tothys, tho /talc i/on; to Venus, 
the dove, the swan, and the sparrow ; to 
Vulcan, the lion, kc. 

Animals symbolical. The ant, fruga- 
hAy andpremsion; uncleanness ; ass, 
itupiddy; Bantum owAn, pluckiness, nrlg- 
gishness; bat {blind as a bat); oear, 
ill-temper, uncouthnese ; bee, industry ; 
beetle {blind as a beetle) ; bull, eiraujld- 


forwardness : bull-dog, perlinaaity; but- 
terfly, tportiveness, living in pleasure ; cat, 
sh/ness, deceit; calf, lumpishness; cicada, 
gif of poetry; cock, vigilance, overhearing 
insolence ; crow, longevity ; crocodile, 
hypocrisy ; cuckoo, cuckoldom ; dog, 
fidelity, dirty hahits ; dove, innocence, 
harmlessncss ; duck (French, canard ) ; 
eagle, majesty, insjjiration ; elephant, 
sagacity, ponderosity ; fly, feebleness, in- 
significance; fox, canning, artifice; frog 
and toad, inspiration; goat, lascivious- 
ness; goose, conceit, folly; pullihi- 
lity; grasshopper, oldage; hare, timidity; 
hawk, pesietration ; hen, maternal care; 
horse, ^eed, grace ; jackdaw, vain assump- 
tion, empty conceit ; jay, senseless cheUter ; 
kitten, playfulness; lamb, innocence, sacri- 
fice; lark, cfteerfulness ; lion, noble courage; 
lynx, suspicious vigilasice; magpie, gar- 
rulity; mole, obtuseness; monkey, tncks; 
mule, obstinacy; nightingale, /oriorjwic** y 
ostrich, stupidity ; ox, patience, sir&M/th ; 
owl, wisdom ; parrot, ^nocking verbosity ; 
)cacock, 7 )ndey pigeon, cowardice (pigeon- 
ivered) ; pig, obstinacy, dirtiness; puppy, 
empty-headed conceit ; rabbit, timidiig ; 
raven, dl luck; robin rod-breast, 
trvet; serpent, wisdom; sheep, silliness, 
timidity ; sparrow, Inscinouwess; spider, 
wiliiicss ; stag, cuckoldom ; swallow, a 
sunshine friend; swan, grace; swine, 
filthiness, greed ; tiger, /crcciiy y tortoise, 
chastity; turkey-cock, official insolence; 
turtle-dove, conjugal fidelity; vulture, 
rapine; wolf, woim, cringing, 

The. cry of animals. Apes gibber; asses 
bray; boos hum; beetles drone ; hears p*owl; 
bitterns boom; blackbirds whistle; black- 
caps— we speak of the “chick-chick" of 
tlie black-cap; bulls 5eWoiry canaries 
or qvavet' ; cats mew, purr, swear, and 
caicincaul; calves bleed and blear; chaf- 
finches chirp or pink; chickens pip; ci- 
cadiD sing; cocks crow; cows moo or low; 
crows caw; cuckoos cry cuckoo; dogs hark, 
bay, howl, and yelp; doves coo; ducks 
quack; eagles scream; falcons chant; flies 
buzz; foxes hark and yelp; iroQs croak; 
geese cackle and hiss ; goldtinch — we speak 
of the “ merry twinkle ” of the female ; 
grasshoppers chirp; grouse^ we speak of 
the “drumming” of the grouse ; guinea- 
fowls cry “comg-6acv y" guinea-pigs squeak ; 
hares squeak; hawks scream; hens (mere 
and cluck; horses neigh and whinny; 
hyenas te^Ay jaysc7ia««'y kittens mew y 
lambs baa and bleai; larks sing; linnets 
ckwhU in their call ; lions roar ; magpies 
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duUUr; mice and tq^uuud: monkeys 
duxlter and gihber; nightingales pipe and 
warble— we also speak of its " jug-jug;” 
owls hoot and screech; oxen low and bellow; 
parrots tofi&y peacocks poe'Wits 

cry pee-wit; pigeonacoo; pigs grunt, squeaJe, 
and squeal; ravens croak; red- starts 
whistle; rooks caw; screech-owls screech or 
shriek; sheep baa or bleai; snakes hiss; 
sparrows clvirp or yelp; swallows twitter; 
swans cry — wo also speak of the bombi- 
lation ” of the swan ; thrushes whistle ; 
Wg^va growl ; tits — we speak of the “twit- 
twit ” of the bottle-tit ; turkey-cocks 
gobble; vultures scream; white-throats 
chirr.* wolves howl. [See Paradise.) 

Animosity means animation, spirit, 
as the fire of a horse, called in Latin equi 
anitMM^itas. Its exclusive use in a bad 
sense shows that hate stirs the blood 
more than amiable emotions. 

Anna, Donna. A lady beloved by 
Don Otta'vio, but seduced by Don Gio- 
vanni, who also killed her father, the 

Commandant of the City,” in a duel. — 
Mozart* s opera of “ Don Giovanni.** 

An'nabel, in Dryden’s satire of 
“ Absalom and Achitophel,” is designed 
for the duchess of Monmouth. Her 
maiden name and title were Anno Scott, 
countess of Buccleuch, the richest heiress 
in Europe. The duke was faithless to 
her, and after his death, the widow, still 
hsuidsome, married again. 

An'nates (2 syl.). The claim of the 
pope to a yearns iwome of any living or 
ecclesiastical office, at the death of a 
bishop or incumbent. This is called the 
‘‘first fruits.” (Latin, annus, a year.J 
By the Statute of Itecusants (25 Hen. viii. 
c. 20, and confirming Act) the right to 
English Annates and Tenths was vested 
in the Crown. 

Anne. Sister Anne. Sister of 
Fat'ima^ the seventh and last of Blue- 
beard's wives. 

-Annexe Fan (Queen.) Your thumb 
to your nose, and your fingers spread. 

^ Annuncia'tion. Day of the Annun- 
eiation. The 25th of March, also called 
Lady Day, on which the angel an- 
nounced to the Virgin Maiw that she 
would be the mother of the Messiah. 

Annus Mirabllis. The year of 
wonders, 1666, memorable for the great 
c 


fire of London and the successes of our 
arms over tho Dutch. Dryden has 
written a poem with this title, in which 
he describes both these events. 

Anomoe'ans or Unlikists. A sect in 
the fourth century which maintained that 
the essence of the Son is wholly unlike 
that of the Father. (Greek, an'omoios, 
unlike.) 

Anon is the Anglo-Saxon onon or 
onone (by and by, immediately), some- 
times written anone. 


They knewye hym in brekynpf of hrede, and 
onoiiu he vauyste uwaj'e fTo hem.— Jfi9. Lincoln. 
A 1 , 17 . 

Spok the lion . . . 

To tho fox anotni Ins wllle. 

WrtolU'g " l*olil\eal Songs;* 

Anon-rightes. Bight quickly. 


He had in toivn five hundrod knightps. 
He horn {tkan) of (off) sent anon-nghtos. 


Anon'yma. A lady of the demi- 
monde, called bv tho Times “a pretty 
horse-breaker,” because the first Aiio- 
nyma was a famous equestrian. 

Tho word means tcUhout a name, 
or with a name unknown, larlios of this 
class being unrecognised in society. They 
are also called Inanfnita (unrecognised). 
Miss Ikirry called this class of ladies la 
mauvaise compagnie. 

Ansa'rian. Tlie Moslems of Modi'na 
were called Ansarians [auxiliaries) by 
Mahomet, because they received him and 
took his part when he was driven from 
house and home by the Koreishitei 
(^Kore-ish'-iles). 

An'swer. To answer the bell is to go 
and seo what it was rung for. 

To answer the door is to go and open it, 
when a knock or ring has been given. 

In both those instances tho word is 
“answering to a summons** To sioear 
means literally “ to affirm something,” and 
to an-swear is to “say something by way 
of rejoinder; but figuratively both tlio 
“swer” and tho “an-swer” may be made 
without words. Swear.) 


Ants. ** Go to ike ant, thou sluggard... 
which provideth her meat in the summer.** 
(Prov. vi. 6—8; and xxx. 25.) The 
notion that ants in general gather food 
in harvest for a winter’s store is quito an 
error : in the first place, they do not live 
on grain, but chiefly on animal food ; and, 
in the next place, they are torpid in 
winter, and do not require food. Colonel 
Sykes, however, says there is in Poonah 
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a cmdn>foeding apeoies, which storaa up 
aillet'Beed ; but certainly our ants have 
no claim to the following* stanza 

Who taught tho little ant tlio way 
It! narrow hole to bore. 

And labour nil the ■iimmer day 
To gather winter store P 

Jant Taylor. 

Anit Mver ileep. Emerson mentions 
this as recently-observed fact.” — 
**Ncaure** oh. iv. 

Antad'os, in Greek mythology, was a 
gigantic wrestler, whose strength was in- 
Tincible so long as he touched the earth ; 
and every time bo was lifted from it, was 
renewed by touching it again. {See 
Malb'gar.) 

As onoe Antteos, on the Libyan ntrnnd, 

Hore Uerco recovered when he rcitclicd the ennd. 

Jloole'a "Anotto,*‘ book iv. 

It was Hercules -who succeeded in killing 
this charmed giant. Ue 

Lifts proud Anin'os from hi a mother’s plains, 

And uitii strong grasp tho struggling giant 
HtraiiiH ; 

Hack nilis Ills panting head and clammy hair, 
Writhe his weak limbs and Hits his life in nir. 

Darwin, "Jieonomy of Vegetation.** 

Antece'dents. / l-now nothing of his 
antecede7Lts—hiH previous life, character, 
or conduct, (Latin, anie-cedenSf ’fore- 
goings on.l 

Antedilu'vian. Beforo the Dolugo, 
meaning tho Scripture Deluge ; but tlio 
word is used sometimes in geology for 
anto-Ad^amito (betoro Adam was created ). 

Anthi'a. The lady-love of Abroc'- 
omas in Xenophon’s romance, called 

Ephosi'aca.” Shakespeare has bor- 
wwod from this Greek novel tho leading 
incidents of his “Romeo and Juliet,” 
especially that of tho potion and mock 
entombment. N.B. This is not tho 
historian, but a Xonophon who lived in 
tho fourth Christian ora. 

dAnthony. St. Anthony's Cross. T 

wY. 

Anthony f St. Patron saint of swine- 
herds, because he always lived in woods 
and forests. (See Pro.) 

Anthony Aholute, Sir. A testy, dog- 
matical, but kind-hearted gontlomau in 
Sheridan’s “ Rivals.” 

St. Anthony's Fire. Erysip^elas is .co 
called from tho tradition that those who 
sought tho intercession of St. Anthony 
recovered from tho pestilential erysipelas 
caUed the sacred fire, which proved ex- 
tremely fatal in lOSA 


An Anihmy Pig. A pet pig, the 
smallest of the whole litter. St. An* 
thony was originally a swineherd, and, 
therefore, the patron saint of pigs. 

Anthropos^ophus. The nickname 
of Dr. Vau{^an, rector of St Bride’s, in 
Bedfordshire; so called from his **An« 
thropoBoph'ia Teomag’ioa,” to show the 
condition of man after death. 

Anti-Chriet or the Man of Sim. 
expected by some to precede the seoona 
coming of Christ. St. John so calls 
every one who denies the inoamation of 
tho eternal Son of God. 

Anti-Eras’tian Party. Those who 
wish the church to have the power of 
punishing ecclesiastical offenders. (iSes 
hlRABTIAN.) 

Anti-popo is a pope elected by a 
Hng in opposition to the pope elected by 
tho cardinals; or one who usurps the 
popedom in opposition to the rightful 
pope. Geddos gives a list of twenty-four 
anti-popes, three of whom were deposed 
by the council of Constance. 

Antig’one. The Modot'n AntigofM. 
Mario Thdrbse Charlotte duchesso d’An- 
goul6mo, daughter of Louis XVI.; so 
called for hor attachment to Louis XVIII., 
whoso companion she was. (1778-1851.) 

An'timony. Said to be derived from 
the Greek anti mon*achos (bad for monks). 
It is said that Valentine once gave some 
of this mineral to his convent pigs, who 
thrived upon it, and became very fat. 
Ho next tried it on the monks, who died 
from its effects ; so Valentine said, “tho’ 
good for pigs, it was bad for monks.” 
This fable is given by Furetihre. Tbe 
more probable derivation is anti-rntnos 
^averse to be alone), so called because it 
is never found except in combination 
with sulphur or some other substance. 

Antixio'mian (Greek anti^nomos, 
exempt from the law). One who believes 
that Christians are not bound to observe 
tho “ law of God,” but “ may continue in 
sin that grace may abound.’’ The term 
was first applied to John Agricola by 
Martin Luther. 

Antin'ous (4 syl. ). A model of manly 
beauty. Ho was the page of Hadrian, 
the Roman Emperor. 

Tbe polished grpce of AntinSus.— Dafly Tehoraiih. 

Antip'atby. According to tradition. 
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woItos bare a mortal antipathy to acilla- 
roots ; geese to the soil of Whitby ; cats 
to doM ; witches to running water. {Sie 
Cat, Pio.) 

AnUs'then^S. Founder of the Cynic 
Ckihool in Athens. He wore a ragged 
cloak, and carried a wallet and staff like 
a beggar* Soo'ratSs wittily said he could 
** see rank pride peering through the holes 
of Antis'thenSs* rags." 

Antoni'^nus. The Wall of Antonine. 
A turf entrenchment raised by the Bo- 
mans from Dunglass Castle, on the Clyde, 
to Caer Bidden Kirk, near the Frith of 
Forth, under the direction of Lollius 
Urb'icus, legate of Antoni'nus Pius, 
A.D. 140. 


To pui an ape into your luiod (or) oap^ 
«.a, to make a fool of you. Apes 
formerly carried on the shoulders ot 
fools and sirapletoDs. 

To tay an apie paternoster, is to chatter 
with fright or cold, like an ape. 

Ape. The pseudonym of M. Pellegrini, 
the caricaturist of Vanity Fair. Dr. 
Johnson sap, ''To ape is to imitate 
ludicrously.” 

Apelles. A famous Grecian painter, 
contemporary with Alexander the Great. 

There eomeller forms embroidered rose to view 

Than e’er Apelles’ wondrous pencil drew. 

** CMando Fimo$o,“ bk. xxiv. 

Ap'eman'tus. A churlish philoso- 
pher, in Shakespeare’s " Timon of 
Athens.” 


An'tony. (&« Anthony.) 

Antrus'tions. The vassals of the 
Frankish kings, who held land in ti'ust. 
These lands were subsequently heredi- 
tary. 

Anulsis. In Egyptian mythology, 
similar to tiie Hermes of Greece, whoso 
office it was to take tlie souls of the dead 
before the judge of the infernal regions. 
Anu'bis is represented with a human 
1 ody and jackal’s head. 

Any-how ; i.e., in an irrofpilar 
manner. " He did it any-how,” in a 
careless, slovenly manner. “Ho wont 
on any-how,” in a wild, reckless manner. 
Any-kow, you must manage it for me; by 
ho(^ or crook ; at all events. 

Aonlan. Poetical, pertaining to the 
Muses. The Muses, according to Grecian 
mythology, dwelt in Adn'ia, that part of 
Boeo'tia wliich contains Mount llericon 
and the Muses* Fountain. Thomson calls 
the fraternity of poets 

The Aonian hive 

Who pnUbVd are. and etarve right merrily. 

“C<u(UofIndol«nee."lU 

Ape. The buffoon ape, in Dryden’s 
poem called “The Hind and the Pan- 
ther,” means the Free-thinkers. 

Nert her ((he tear) the buffoon ape. as atheists 
use, 

Mimicked all sects, and had his own to choose. 

l*t. 1. 

He "keeps Hiem, like an ape, in the comer 
of his paw; first mouthed, to he last steal- 
lowed (" Hamlet ” iv. 2). Hanmer says — 
Monkeys in eating throw into a pouch 
on the side of their jaw that part of their 
food which they take up first, and there 
keep it till they have finished eating. 


The cynicism of Apemantus contrasted with the 
real misoiilhropy of Timon.— Sir Walter 


A-per-Be. An A 1 ; a person or 
thing of unusual merit. “ A ** all alone, 
with no ono who can follow, nemo proxi^ 
mus aut secundus. 


London, thou art of townSs A-per-ss.—lIS. Lonsd, 

Apex originally meant the woollen 
tassel suspended from the top of the 
fiamons’ cap. In time the word was 
applied to the cap, and now means the 
summit or tip. 

Aph'rodite (4 syl.). The Greek 
Venus ; BO called because she sprang 
from the foam of the sea. 

Aph'rodiie's Oirdle. Whoever wore 
Aphrodite’s magic girdle, immediately 
became the object of love. {Greek myth.) 

Apidus. A gourmand. Apicius 
was aBoman gourmand, whose income 
being reduced oy his luxurious living to 
£80,000, put an end to his life, to avoid 
the misery of being obliged to live on 
plain diet. 

A-pigga-back. Pig-back.) 

A'piS, in Egyptian mythology, is the 
bull symbolical of the god Apis. It was 
not suffered to live more vthan twenty- 
five years, when it was sacrificed and 
buried in great pomp. The madness of 
Cambyses is said to ^ve been in retribu- 
tion for his killing a sacred bull. 

Aplomb means true to the plumb' 
lino, but is generally used to express that 
self-possession which arises from perfect 
self-confidence. We also talk of a 
dancer’s aplomb, meaning that he is a 
perfect master of his art. 
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Apooalyp'tio la’umber. Themyt- 
tio number ^6. (Rey. ziii. 18.) v. p. C25. 

Apoc'rroha means things wholly 
concealed (Greek, apo, intensitive, and 
hvpto, to conceal). The canonical books 
were pvllished, or made public, by the 
Jews ; but the doubtful books wero not 
made public, t.e., thov were held back or 
concealed. An apoc'rt/phal narrative is 
one that is not true, or not authentic ; 
the two causes that decided the rejection 
of the unoanonical Scriptures. 

Apollina'riaiis. An anc^nt sect 
founded in the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury by Apollina'ris, bishop of Laodice'a. 
They denied that Christ had a human 
soul, and assorted that the I^ogos supplied 
the place of the reasonable soul. The 
Athanasian creed condemns this heresy. 

Apollo. The sun, the god of music. 
^Jtoman mythology.) 

Apollo's anffry, and tlio hoavens tliomflolvcs 

1)0 itrike at luy injuntiuo.— “ Wmier'a Tula,** iii. S. 

A perfect Apollo. A model of manly 
beauty, referring to the Apollo liolvidcro 

Th4 Apollo of Portugal. Luis 
Camoh'ns, author of the “Lusiad,” so 
called, not for his beauty, but for his 
poetry. He was god of jioetry in Portu- 
gal. but was allowed to die in the streets 
of Lisbon like a dog, literally of starva- 
tion. Poor follow ! ho would have gladly 
exchanged for solid pudding some of las 
empty praise. (1527-1579.) 

Apollo Belvidere {BeV-veAear'). A 
marble statue, supposed to bo from the 
chisel of the Greek sculptor CaPamis, 
who flourished in the fifth anto-CUristian 
era. It represents the god holding a 
bow ^ in his loft hand, and is called 
Belvidere from the Belvidere Gallery of 
the Vat^ican, in Home, where it stands. 
It was discovered in 1503, amidst the 
ruins of An'tium, and purchased by pope 
Julius II. 

Apollo'nius. Master of the Rosi- 
crucians. He is said to have had the 
power of raising the dead, of making 
himself invisible, and of being in two 
places at the same time. 

Apollodo'ros. Plato says : Who 
would not rather be a man of sorrows 
than Apollodoros, envied by all for his 
enormous wealth, yet nourishing in his 
heart the scorpions of a guilty con- 


science?" (The Repvh.) This Apollo* 
doros was the tyrant of Cassan'drea (for- 
merly JPotidefa) . H e obtained the supreme 
power B.c. 379, exercised it with the 
utmost cruelty, and was put to death by 
Antig^onos Gon'atas. 

Apoll'yon. King of the bottomless 
pit (Rev. IX. 11). His contest with Pil- 
grim, in Bunyan’s allegory, has made bis 
name familiar. (Greek, the destroyer.) 

Apos'tate, The. Julian, the Roman 
emperor. So called because he forsook 
the Christian faith and returned to Pagan- 
ism again. (331, 361-363.) 

A poBterlo'ri (Latin, from the 
latter.) An a posteriori argument is 
proving the cause from the effect. Thus, 
if we see a watch, we conclude there 
was a watch-maker. Robinson Crusoe 
inferred there was another human being 
on the desert island, because he saw hu- 
man foot-prints in the wot sand. It is 
thus wo infer the existence and character 
of deity from his works. (See A Priori.) 

ApOB'tles. The badges or symbols of 
the fourteen apostles. 

Andrew, a rroM. because he was eruoifled on % 
cross sliapcd hku the letter X. 

Bartholomew, a kmfa, because he was flayed 
with a knife. 

James the Greater, a KoUop-ahatt^ a pUgrirn'istaf, 
or a pourd botae^ bocausu he is the patron saiul of 
pilKriuiB. {See Soa.ll(>p-bhbli..) 

.lames the I^oss, a/uller’e pole, because he wai 
killed by a blow on the head with a pole, dealt hiui 
by Simeon the fuller. 

John, a eup with a winped eerpent Jlpinp out of tt. 
In allusion to the triidiiion about Aristodu'mos, 
priest of Diana, who ehallensed John to drink a 
oup of poison. John made the eijni of tho cross on 
the CUP. Satan like a dragon flew from it, and 
John then drank the cup, which was quite iu- 

UOOUUUB. 

Judas Isoariot, a bap, because he had the hag, 
and “ bare what was put therein." (John xii. s.) 

Jude, a dub, because lie was martyred by a club. 

Matthew, a hatchet or haVtert, because he was 
slam at Nad'abar w Ith a halbert. 

Matthias, a battle-axe, because he was flrat 
stoned, and then beheaded with a battle-axe. 

Paul, a eword, because his head was cut off with 
a sword. The convent of La Lisla.ia Spain, boasts 
of possessing the very instrument. 

Potcr, a bunch of kepe, because Christ gave him 
tho " keys of the kingdom of heaven.*’ A cock, 
because he w’onc out and wept bitterly whou he 
heard the cock crow. 

Philip, a long daff surmounted with a eroea, be- 
cause no sufTerod death by being suspended by the 
neck to a tall pillar. 

Simon, a eaw, because he was sawn to dealt, 
according to tradition. 

Thomas, a lance, because he was pierced through 
the body, at Mel'iapour, with a lance. 

(See Evangelists.) 

Apostles of 

AbpesmianSt'st. F’himentias, (Fourth century J 
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JLh>». FdlxNeff (1799.1839.) 

bt. Hubert. (6M-730.) 

Orogory of Armeniii. (Sfe-'SI.) 

£nfflUh, ^ Angnstln. (Died (07 ) bt. Oeorge. 

(.»4-t»5.) 

Jfrendt. 8t. Denis. (Third century.) 

^Vtstoiu, St. Wiibrod. (057-788.) 

OmUt, si Irenaeus (1S0-20U) ; St. If artln (310-807). 

GentilM. PajiL 

QgrmaiHV, St. Boniface. (680-76B.) 

Jlufhlandira, St. Columh. (.'ai.«)7.) 

JHuM/aryt&t. Anastasiiis. (ttii-ioti.) 

Jttdiant, BartolomO de Las Casas (1474-1809); Ber. 
John Eliot (1003-lfl90). _ 

JndieB, St. Francis Zarier. (1800-1550.) 
initdslBvL'Voltaire. (1604-1778.) 

Patrick. (370-40.1.) 

iiTflthfficMdt. St. Armand, bishop of Maeatricht. 

St. Ansgar or Anacarius (801-804); Ber- 
nard Qiipin (1817-1588). 
ptdi, St. Ninlan. 

SooUuhRtformeri, John Knox. (1005-1573.) 

S&ivM, t-tlyiU.' (Died 868.; 

Spain, tt* James the G reator. (Died 44 ) 

Tmpmutre, Father Bfathew. (l7M0-18'.A) 

Yorkthirt. Paall'nus, hL'hop ot York and llocbestcr. 
(5P7 644.) 

)Fn/e«, St. DsTld. (480.544) 


Thi Twelve Apostlee. Tho last twelve 
names on the poll or list of ordinary de- 
grees were so called^ when tho list was 
arranged in order of merit, and not 
alphabetically, as now ; they wore also 
called the Chosen Twelve. The last of the 
twelve was designated Si, Paul from a 
play on tho verse 1 Cor. xv. 9. 

Apostle of the Sioord. So Mahomet 
was called, because he enforced his creed 
at the point of the sword. (570-632.) 

Prince of the Apostles. St. Peter. (Alatt. 
zvi. 18, 19.) 


Apos' tie-spoons. Spoons given at 
christenings ; so called because one of 
the apostles fibred at the top of the 
handle. Sometimes twelve spoons, ropre- 
Bonting the twelve apostles; sometimes 
four, representing tho four evangelists; 
and sometimes only one, was presented. 
We still give at christenings a silver 
spoon, though the apostolic handle is no 
longer retained. 


Apostles’ Creed. The creed which 
contains a brief summary of what the 
Apostles taught. It was first introduced 
into the daily service by Tullo, bishop of 
Antioch, in 471. 

ApostoVic Fathers. Five advo- 
cates of tho Christian religion contem- 
porary with tho apostles, viz., Clement 
of Rome, Bar'nabas, Hermas, Igna'tius, 
and Pol ycarp. 

Apostolic M^esty. A title borne 
07 the emperor of Austria, as king of 


Hungary. It was conferred by pops 
Sylvester II. on the king of Hungary 
in 1000. 

Appor'el. Dress. Properly speaking, 
the apparels ore the ornamental parts of 
the alb at the lower edge and wrists. The 
alb was called tho apparel by a figure of 
speech, and the catochu'mens used, to 
talk of putting on their apparels or fine 
white surplice for the feast of Pentecost. 

Ap'piades (4 syl.). Five divinities 
whose temple Btoo(i near the fountains 
of Ap'pius, in Borne. Their names are 
Venus, Pallas, Concord, Peace, and 
Vesta. They were represented on horse- 
back, like Amazons. 

Ap'pian Way. The oldest and best 
of all the Roman roads, leading from tho 
Porta Capefna of Rome to Cap'ua. This 
''queen of roads” was commenced by 
Appius Claudius, the decemvir, b. c. 
313. 

Apple. The apple that gave Newton 
the hint about gravitation, stood in tho 
garden of Mrs. Conduitt, at Woolsthorpe. 

The apple of discord. A moot point. 
At tho m.'' triage of Thetis and Pelous, 
where all the gods and goddesses met 
together. Discord threw on tho table a 
golden apple "for the most beautiful.” 
Juno, Pallas, and Venus put in their 
separato claims ; and not being able to 
settle tho point, referred the question to 
Paris, who gave judgment in favour ol 
Venus. This brought upon him the ven- 
geance of Juno and Pallas, to whose 
spite the fall of Troy is to be attributed. 

Apples of IstlaJiar' are "all sweetness 
on one side, and all bitterness on the 
other.” 

A pples of Paradise^ according to tradi- 
tion, had a bite on one side, to com- 
memorate the gripe given by Eve. 

The apple of perpettnal youth. This is 
the apple of Idun, daughter of the dwarf 
Svald, and wife of Bragi. It is by tasting 
this apple that the gods preserve their 
perpetual youth. (Scand, myth.') 

Apples of Pylan, says Sir John Mande- 
ville, fed tho pigmies with their odour 
only. 

Apples of Sodom, Tbovenot sa 3 r 8 — 
"There are apple-trees on the sides of 
the Dead Sea which bear love ly fruit, 
but within are full of ashes.” Witman 
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■ays the same is asserted of the oranges 
there. (See Tacitus, “Hist.,” t. 7.) 


Like to tlie apples os tho Dead Sea’s shore. 
All ashes to the tnste. 

Bm'on, “ CMdt Ilaroid," ill. 31. 


The apple of the eye. Probably a cor- 
ruption of pupil. 

The apple had the power of 

persuading any one to anything. — Chery 
and FairsUir** Countess ISAnois. 

Prince AhmeeVs apple— a cure for 
every disorder. This apple the prince 

S urchased at Samarcand'. — Arabian, 
lights Prince Ahmed, &c. 

Apple-pio bed. A l)od in which 
the sheets are so folded that a person 
cannot got his legs down it ; from the 
apple turnover ; or far more probably, a 
corruption of tho French tl pits (folded) ; 
a pli^ bed. 

Apple-pie order. Prim and pre- 
cise order; probably a corniption of 
cap dpied, said of a knight when armed 
from licatl to foot in i»crfoct order. A 
still more probable derivation is tho 
French d nhs, in plaits, or folded in 
regular plaits. 

April. Tho opening month, when tho 
trees unfold, anti tho womb of nature 
opens with young life. (Latin, aperi're, to 
open.) 

A prii Fool. Called in Prance un poisson 
dAvril, and in h?''otlaiid a (cuckoo). 
In Hindustan similar tricks are played at 
the lluli Festival (31st March). So that 
it cannot refer to the uncertainty of the 
weather, nor yet to the mockery trial of 
our llodoemer, tho two most popular ex- 
planations. A bettor solution is this : — 
As March 25th used to bo Now Year’s 
Day, April 1st was its octavo, when its 
festivities culminated and ended. 

My April Mm'ii— i.e. , my wedding-day; 
tho day when 1 was made a fool of. The 
allusion is to tho ciistnm of making fools 
of each other on the 1st of April. 


A prio'ri (Latin, from an antecedent). 
An a priori argument is when wo deduce 
a fact from something antecedent, os 
when we infer certain elTects from given 
causes. All mathematical proofs are of 
the a priori kind, whereas judgments in 
the law courts nre of the a posteriori 
evidence ; we infer the animtLS from the 
act. {See A Posteriori.) 


Apron. This is a strange blunder. 
A napperon, oonverted into An apperon. 


"Napperon” is French for a napkin, 
from nappe (cloth in general). Some 
English counties still employ the word 
apperon. 

Aqua Be'gia {royal waier). So called 
because it dissolves gold, the king vf 
metals. It consists of one part of nitric 
acid, with from two to four of hydrochloric 
acid. 

Aqua Tofa'na or Tofalnia. A poison, 
ous liquid much used in Italy in the 
seventeenth century by young wives who 
wanted to got rid of their husbands. It 
was invented by a woman named Tofa'ni, 
who called it the Manna of St, Nicholas 
of Bari, from the wide-spread notion 
that an oil of miraculous efficacy flowed 
from the tomb of that saint. 

Aqua VitfiS {wate^* of life). Certain 
ardent spirits used by the alchemists. 
Ben Jonson terms a sollcr of ardent 
spirits an *'aqua-vitfn man.” — Alchemist, 
i. 1. The “ elixir of life ” was made from 
distilled spirits, which were thoiiglit to 
liavo tho power of proloDgiug hfe. {See 
Eau-de-vie.) 

Aqua'rians. A sect in the early 
Christian church which insisted on the 
use of water instead of wine in the Lord’s 
Supper. 

Aqua'rius (the water hearer). One of 
tho signs of the zodiac (Jan. 20 to Fob. 
18); so called because it appears when 
the Nile begins to overflow. 

A'queouB Rocks. Bocks produced 
by the agency of water, such as bedded 
limestones, sandstones, and clays in 
short, all the geological rocks which arc 
arranged in layers or strata. 

Aq'uilant (in “Orlando Furioso”). 
A knight in Charlemagne’s army, son of 
Olive'ro and Sigismunda, He was called 
black from his armour, and his brother 
Gryphon white. While Aquilant was 
searching for his brother he met Marta^no 
in Gryphon’s armour, and took him bound 
to Damascus, where his brother was. 

Aq'uiline (3syl.). Baymond’s match- 
less steed, bred on the banks of the 
Tagus. (See Horse.) 

There the fair mother. . . . 

With open mouth, aocninst tho breezes held, 

Reroived the gales with warmth prolific filled , 

And (strange to tell), inspired with genial seed. 

Her swelling ivomh produced this wondrous 
steed.— ‘'./srutalein Bawersd,” book vii. 

N.B. — ^Virgil has an exactly parallel 
passage.— iii. 271-277. 
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Aquin'ian 8aee. JuVenal is so 
called because ho uved at Aqui'num, a 
town of the Yolscians. 

Arabesque {Arra~he»V), The gor- 
geous Moorish patterns, like those in the 
Alhambra, especially employed in archi> 
tectural decoration. Dunng the Spanish 
wars, in the reign of Louis XIV., ara- 
besque decorations were profusely intro- 
duced into France. (French, “Arab- 
like.”) 

Arabian Ifights. First made 
known in Europe by Antoine Galland, a 
French Oriental scholar, who translated 
them and called them The Thomand and 
One Nights (from tho number of nights 
occupied in their recital). They arc of 
Indian, Persian, and Arabian origin. 

N.B. — “ The Tales of tho Genii,” by 
Sir Charles Morell, Rev. James 

Ririlcy"] are an excellent imitation. 

Common English translations— 

4\ols., 12mo, 17U2, by U. Heron, published in 
Edinbureli and lionduu. 

t vol8.| 12mOt 1704, by Mr. UeJoe.Loniluu. 

17U8, by liiclianl bough, enlarged 
Pans edition. 

5to1s.,8vo. 1802, by llev. Edward Foster. 

183U, by Edw. Wm. Lane. 

Arabians. A class of Arabian here- 
tics of the third century, who maintained 
that the soul dies with body. 

Ar'abic IFigures. So called because 
they wore introduced into Europe (Si>aiu) 
by the Moors or Arabs, who learnt them 
from the Hindus. 

Ar'abs. Street Arabs, The houseless 
poor ; street children. So called because, 
like the Arabs, they are nomads or 
wanderers wdth no sottled homo. 

Araclx^ne’s Ijabours. Spinning 
and weaving. Arachne was so skilful 
a noodlewoman, that sho challenged 
Minerva to a trial of skill, and hanged 
herself because the goddess beat her. 
Minerva then changed her into a spidor. 

AruclmS's labours ne'er her hours divide. 

Her noble hands nor looms n( r spindles guide. 

£oote’« “ Jerusalem DehvereUt* bk. il. 

Araf, Al (the partition), A region, 
according to me Koran, between Para- 
dise and Johennam, for those who are 
11 either morally good nor bad, such as 
infants, lunatics, and idiots. Tho in* 
mates of Al Araf will bo allowed to con- 
verse with the blessed and tho cursed ; 
to the former this region will appear a 
hell, to the latter a heaven. {See Limbo. ) 


Aras'pes (in “ Jerusalem Deli- 
vered”). King of Alexandria, more 
famed for devices than courage. He 
joined tho Egyptian armament against 
the Crusaders. 

Ara'tos of Achsoa, in Greece, mur- 
dered Nic^'ocles, the tyrant, in order to 
restore his country to liberty, and would 
not allow even a picture of a king to 
exist. Ho was poisoned by Philip of 
Macedon. 

Aratiis, who nwhllo rolumed the soul 
Of foiidly-liiigeruig liberty in Greece. 

Thomson, “ iKiitfer." 

Arbabes (3 syl.). A Mede and As- 
syrian satrap, who conspired against 
Sardanapa'lus, and founded tho empire 
of Mo'dia on the ruins of the Assyrian 
kingdom. — Ihjron, “ Sardanapalus,** 

Arbor JudSB. Said to bo so called 
because Judas Iscariot hanged himself 
thereon. This is one of those word-re- 
semblances so clclusivo to etymologists. 
Judm is tho Spanish judi'a (a French- 
bean), and Arbor Judmis a corruption of 
Arhol Judta (tho bean- tree), so called 
from its boan-like pods. 

Arbades. Ar' cades ambo, both alike 
eccentric. From Virgil’s “Eclogues,” 
where Coriydon and Th3n*sis are de- 
scribed as both A Tcadians, {Eel, vii. ) 

Arca'dian. A shepherd, a fancy 
farmer ; so called because tho Arcadians 
wore a pastoral people, and heuco pas- 
toral poetry is called A rca'dLc, 

An Arcadian youth. A dunco or 
blockhead ; so called bocaiiso tho Aroa- 
diaiis woro tho least iutclloctual of all 
tho Greeks. 

Archangels. According to the 
Koran, there aro four archangels. Ga'- 
briel, tho angel of revelations, who writes 
down tlio divino decrees ; Mi'chacl, tho 
champion, who fights tho battles of 
faith ; Az'rcLel, the angel of death ; and 
Az'rajil, who is commissiuuod to sound 
tho trumpet of the resurrection. 

Arch-monarch of the World. 

Napoleon III. of France. 

Arche'gosaurus or Arche'gosavr 
(Greek, “the first type of tho saurians”). 
A fossil reptile found in tho coalfields of 
Bavaria and Westphalia. 

Ar'chers. Domitian, tho Roman 
Emperor, could shoot his arrows with. 
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precision between the fingers of a man 
at a considerable distance. The tele of 
William Tell is a mere repetition of the 
Scandinavian fable of Egil, who was 
commanded by King Nidung to perform 
the very same exploit. Robin Hood, 
Little John, and many others, have been 
equally skilful with the bow. 

Ar'ohes. TVte Cnwri of Archei, the 
most ancient consistory court of England, 
the dean of which anciently held bis 
court under the arches of Bow Church. 
Of course wo refer to the old church, 
which was arched from pillar to pillar ; 
• the present structure was the work of 
Sir Christopher Wren. 

Archioar'jiifez. Thomas Norton, 
persecutor. (1532<lfi84.) 

Archilochlan Bitterness. Ill* 
natured satire, so named from Archil^- 
ochos, the Grecian satirist. (B.o. 714*676.) 

Ar'ehimage (3 syl.). The name 
^ven by O'homson to the demon Indo- 
lence.” Archima'gus is the title borne 
by the High I*rio8t of the Persian Magi. 

I will (he cried), no holp mo God 1 dontroy 
lliat villain ArcIntnaKn. 

Thonutm, ** Oa$ae of /ndolmoi,*' o. 11. 

ATebima''go In Spen- 

ser’s '‘’Faery Queen.” Ho assumes the 
guise of the Red Cross Knight, and de- 
ceives Una ; but Sansloy sets upon him, 
and reveals his true character. When the 
Red Cross Knight is about to be married 
to Una, he presents himself before the 
king of Eden, and tells him that the 
Knight is betrothed to Duessa. The 
falsehood being exposed. Archimago is 
cast into a vile dungeon (book i.). In 
book ii. the arch-hypocrite is loosed 
again for a season, and employs Bragga- 
doocio to attack the Rod Cross Knight. 
These allegories are pretty obvious: 
thus the first incident means that Truth 
( Una)f when Piety (the Jied Cross Knight) 
is absent, is in danger of being led astray 
by Hypocrisy, but any Infidel \Sansloy) 
oan lay bare religious hypocrisy. 

Archime'des Principle. The 
quantity of water removed by any body 
immersed therein will equal in bulk the 
bulk of the body immeysed. This scien- 
tific fact was noted by the philosopher 
Arohime'des 


Archime'des Screw. An endless 
screw, used for raising water, propelling 
ships, &c., invented by Arcmme’dSs of 
Syracuse. 

Ar'chitect of his own Fortune. 
Appius says, ** Fahrum buob em guemgne 
fortunee,** 

Archonldes of Argos, says Aris- 
totle, could eat salt beef for a week or 
more without ever caring for drink. 

Archon'tics. Heretics of the second 
century, who held a number of idle 
stories about creation, which they attri- 
buted to a number of agents called 
" archons.” (Greek, arckout a prince or 
ruler.) 

Ar'cite (2 syl.). A young Thsban 
knight, made captive by duke Theseus, 
and shut up with PaPamon in a prison at 
Athens. Here both the captives fell in 
love with Emily, the duke’s sister-in-law. 
After a time both captives ^ned their 
liberty, and Emily was promised by the 
duke to the victor in a tournament. 
Arcite was the victor, but, as he was 
riding to receive the prize of his prowess, 
he was thrown from nis horse, and died. 
So Emily became the bride of Pal'amon. 
— Chancer, " The KnighCe Tale** 

AycOB Barbs. War-steeds of Arcos, 
in Andalu'sia, very famous in Spanish 
ballads. 

Arctic Hegion means the region of 
Arctu'roe (the Bear stars). Ark in San- 
skrit means "to be bright,” applied to 
stars or anything bright. The Greeks 
translated ark into arkt{08), " a bear ; ” 
hence Arctu'rus {the Bear Stare), and 
Arctic region, the region whore the north 
star is found. 

Arctoph'onoB. One of Ori'on’s 
dogs. 

ArctopbVlaz. The constellation 
Boo'tes, near Ursa Major. 

Arden, Enoch, Mr. G. B. Emerson, 
in a letter to the Athenasum. (Aug. 18, 
1866 ), points out the resemblance of this 
tale by Alfred Tennyson to one entitled 
" Homeward Bound,” by Adelaide Anne 
Procter, in a volume of Legends and 
Lyrics,” 1858 . Mr. Emerson concludes 
his letter thus— "At this point (i.e., 
when the hero sees his wife ' seatea by 
the fire, whispering baby words and 
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gmiling the father of her child *) Ten- 
nyson departs from the sto^. Bnoch 
departs broken-hearted to die, without 
revealing his secret; but Miss Procter 
makes the three recognise each other, 
and the hero having blessed his wife, 
leaves her, to roam 'over the restless 
ocean.'** 

Area-sneak. A boy or girl who 
sneaks about areas to commit petty 
thefts. 

Areop'agos or Mwri UiU. The scat 
of a famous tribunal in Athens ; so called 
b^use the first cause tried there was 
t^t of Mars or Ariis, accused by Nep- 
tune of the death of his son All 3 rro'thiu 8 . 

Then Paul stood in the midst of lA ars* 11 ill. 

^ct«zvii.22. 

Ar'etine (8 syl.), or rather Pietro 
Areti'no, patronised by Francois I. of 
France. A poet noted for his disreputable 
life and licentious verses. (1492-1557.) 

(Shahespeare) tried his hand with Aretine on a 
lloentious auhjeot.— 

Aretinlan Syllables. Ut, re, mt, 
fa^ iol, la^ used by Guido d* Arezzo for his 
system of hezachords. (See Do.) 

Argan, a miserly h 3 rpochondriao. He 
reduced himself to this dilemma : If his 
apothecary would not charge less, he 
could not afford to be sick; but if he 
swallowed fewer drugs, he would suffer 
in health.— if cW^re’s **LeMalade Jmagi- 
noire.** 

Argan d* liamp. A lamp with a circu- 
lar wick, through which a current of air 
flows, to supply oxygen to the flame, and 
increase its brilliancy. Invented by M. 
Argand, 1789. 

Argan'te. A giantess of unbridled 
licentiousness, in Spenser’s "Faery 
Queen.” iii. 7. 

Argan'tes (3 syl.). A Circassian of 
high rank and matchless courage, but 
fierce to brutality, and an ultra-despiser 
of the sect of the Nazarenes. He was 
sent as an ambassador from Egypt to 
king Al'adine. He and Solyman wore 
by far the most doughty of the Pagan 
knights. The former was slain by 
llinaldo, and the other by Tancred. — 
Tatto, **Jeru8€Uem Delivered'* 

Bonaparte etood before the deputies like the 
^mantfo of Italy’s heroic poet, and gave them 
she ^oice of peace and war, with the air of a 
snjgwio r at once of dictating their 

C * 


Arge'nis. A political allegory by 
John Barclay, containing allusions to the 
state of Europe, and more especially to 
France, during the time of tne league. 
(1582-1621.) (See Utopia.) 

Argenk. A famous g^ant in Persian 
mythology, 

Aygentile and Curran. Argentile 
was the daughter of king Ad'elbright, 
who, on his deathbed, committed her in 
chaigo to king Edel. Edel kept her a 
close prisoner, under hope of getting 
into his possession her lands and do- 
minion. Curan, tho son of a Danske 
king, in order to woo her, became a 
kitchen drudge in Edel’s household, and 
Edel resolved to marry Argentile to this 
drudge, but she fled away. Curan now 
turned shepherd, and fell in love with a 
neatherd’s maid, who turned out to bo 
Argentile. The two wero married, and 
Curan claiming his wife’s dominions, 
became king of Northumberland, and 
put Edel to death. — Percy’s **Jieliques** 

Argentine Bepublic. Tho Re- 
public of the Argentine, or Silver JRivor; 
m other words, the Confederation of the 
Rio de la PlatsL 

Arge'o ( in " Orlando Furioso ” ). 
Baron of Servia, and husband of 6a- 
bri'na. Ho is a sort of Potiphar. His 
wife tries to seduce Philander, a young 
Dutch knight, and failing in her effort, 
she accuses him to her husband of 
adultery ; whereupon Arge'o throws the 
" faithless guest ” into durance. In the 
course of time GabrPna implores the 
young captive to defend her against a 
wicked knight who has assailed her 
virtue. He consents to be her champion, 
and is placed in concealment. Presently 
a knight draws near, and Philander, 
rushing on him, dispatches him ; but 
the supposed "adulterer” is, in reality, 
Arge'o Mmsolf ; and Gabri'na, being now 
a widow, is free to marry her Dutch 
"Joseph.” 

Aygillan (in "Jems. Delivered”). 
A haughty, turbulent knight, bom on 
the banks of the Trent. Accusing God- 
frey and his brother of having murdered 
Rinaldo, he induces the Latians to revolt. 
The revolt spreads to the Swiss and 
English, but Godfrey succeeds in re- 
storing order. Argillan is arrested, but 
xnakes his escape, and is slain in battle 
by Solyman (bks. viii. ix.). 
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Ar'^. A ship sailixig on an adven- 
tore. The galley of Jason that went in 
search of the Golden Fleece was so called, 
from the Greek argot (swift). 

Ar'gonauts. The sailors of the ship 
Arga ApoUo'nios of Rhodes wrote an 
epio poem on the subject. (Greek, argo 
naus.) 

Ar'gosie. A merchant's freight ; so 
called from tiie ship Argo, which went to 
Colchis to fetch away the Golden Fleece. 

^ He bath an argosy bound to Tripolis, another 
to the Indies. ... a third to Mexico, a fourth to 
Englfoid.—** jfsTBltofU 4f Veniu$,“ i. 8. 

Argot (Ar^go). Slang or flash Ian- 
gnago ; a corruption of narquois (jargon). 
Thus, parler le narguois (to talk gib> 
berish), or to talk tho language of a 
narguin (boggar or thief). The French 
ergoter (to quibble), is quite another word, 
being from tho liatin and meaning 
to “ ergo *' or mako a puzzling inforonco. 

ArgUB. Tho psoiulonym of a turf 
writer named Irwiu Willes, who died 

1871. 

Ar'gUB-eyed. Jealously w'aiclifnl. 
According to (Irocian fablo, Argos had 
100 oyes, and Juno sot liim to watch lo, 
of whom she was jealous. 

Argyle (2 syl.)— of whom Thomson 
says, m his '‘Autumn” — 

On thee, Arzyie, 

Her hope, her stay, her darlinu, luid licr honst. 

Thy foud, imploring country turns hor eye— 

was John, the great duke, who lived only 
two years after be succeeded to the duke< 
dom. Pope says — 

Arinrle the state’s whole thnndor bom to wield. 

And shake alike the senate and tho held. 

Aria'na. An ancient name of Kho- 
rassan in Persia. 

Adrians. The followers of Arius, a 
pi'esbyter of the church of Alexandria, 
in the fourth century. He maintained (1) 
thet the Father and Son are distinct 
beings ; (2) that the Son, though divine, 
is not equal to tho Father ; (3) that the 
Son had a state of existence previous to 
bis appearance on earth, but not from 
eternity ; and (4) that the Mossi^ was not 
real man, but a divme being in a case of 
flesh. 

ArideuS C^-ree'^o-us) In “Jeru- 
salem Delivered,” herald in the Christian 
army. The other herald is Pindo‘rus. 


A'rieL A spirit of the air and guar- 
dian of innocence. He was enslaved to 
the witch Sye'orax, who overtasked him, 
and in punishment for not doing what 
was beyond his power, shut him up in a 
pine-riR for twelve years. On the death 
of Sycorax, Ariel became the slave of 
Cariban, who tortured him most cruelly. 
Pros'poro liberated him from tho pine- 
rift, and the grateful fairy served him 
for sixteen years, when ho was set free.— 
SAalxepeare, Tempest/* 

A 'riel. The syl^ that watched over 
Belinda.— "^'Jiape of the Lock” i. 

A'riel. One of the angels oast out of 
heaven. The word means lion, of Ood. 
— Milton, ^^Pojradite Lost/* bk. vi, 871. 

A'ries. One of the spring constella- 
tions (March 21 to April 20). 

At last from Aries rolls tho bounteous sun. 

Thomson, ** Winter," 

Ariman'es (4sy].). “Tho prince of 
earth and air,” and the fountain-head of 
evil. It is a personae in Persian my- 
thology, introduced into Grecian fable 
under the name of Ariman'nis. B3n*on in- 
troduces him in his drama called “Man- 
fred.” 

ArimaB'piazis. A one-eyed people 
of Scythia, who adorned their hair with 
gold. They were constantly at war with 
the gryphons who guarded the gold 
mines. 

As whan a gryphon, through the wilderness • • * 
Pursues the Arimasoian, who by stealth 
Had from his wakeful custody purloined 
The guarded gold.— "JPimidtse laet," ii. 

Ar'ioch. One of the fallen angels 
oast out of heaven. The word means 
a fierce lion.— Milton, Paradise Lost” 
vL 371. 

Ari'on. ' A Greek musician, cast into 
the sea by mariners, but carried to T»'- 
naroB on the back of a dolphin. 

Ari'on. Tho wonderful horse which 
Hercul&'s gave to Adras'tos. It qirang 
from CerSs and Neptune, had the power 
of speech, and its feet on the right side 
were tho feet of a man. 

Arios'to was privately married to 
Alessandra Benucci, widow of Tito 
Strozzi; she is generally called his 
mistress. 

Ariosto of the North. So Lord Byron 
calls Sir W alter Scott.— “ Childe Harold/* 
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Ariste^as. The wandering Jew of 
Grecian foble. {See Jew.) 

Aristi^des (4 syl.). Sumamed The 
Just, An Athenian general 


Then Artetidee liffes hli honest front. 

Spotless of heart; to whom the unflattering 
voice 

Of Freedom gave the noblest name of •* .Tust.’* 
Thonuont ** Wtnter.” 


Ark. You must have come out of the 
arh, or you v>ere (om in fAe arh ; bemuse 
you are so old-fariiionod, and ignorant of 
current events. 

Arma'da. The Spanish armada 
The fleet assembled by Felipe II. cf 
Spain, in 1588, for the conquest of 
England. Used for any fleet. 


The Brilish Aristides, Andrew Marvell. 
(1620-1678.) 

Aristoc'raxsy. The cold shade of (he 
aristocracy; t.e., the unsympathising 
patronage of the great. The expression 
first occurs in Sir W. F. P. Napier's 

History of the Peninsular War.” 

The word “aristocracy” is the Greek 
aristo-crafia (rule of tho bpst-borti”). 


Arme^nians. A religious sect so 
called from Arme'nia, where Christianity 
was introduced in the second century. 
They attribute only one nature to Christ, 
and hold that the Spirit proceeds from 
the Father only. They enjoin the ado- 
ration of saints, have some peculiar ways 
of administering baptism and the Lord’s 
supper, but do not maintain the doctrine 
of pur^tory. 


Aristoph'anes. The English or 
modem Arnstophanes, Samuel Foote. 
(1722-1777.) 

The French Aristophanes. J. Baptiste 
Poquelin do Molifere. (1622-1673.) 

Aristotle loved a woman named 
Fytb'ias, and at death paid her divine 
honours. 

Aristotle of China. Tehuhe, who died 
A.r. 1200, called the “Princo of Science.” 

Aristotle of the nineteenth Century. 
George Cuvier, the great naturalist. (1769- 
1832.) 

AristoteTian Philosophy. Aris- 
totle maintained that four soiiarate causes 
are necessary before anything exists ; 
the material cause, the formal, the final, 
and the moving cause. The first is 
that which gives matter its individuality ; 
the moving cause is that which causes 
matter to assume its individual forms ; 
and the final cause is that which makes 
matter retain tho form imposed upon it 
by^ tho moving cause. According to 
Aristotle, matter is eternal. 

Aristotelian Unities. Aristotle, 
the Greek philosopher, laid it down as a 
rule that every tiugedy, properly con- 
structed, should contain but one catas- 
trophe; should be limited to only one 
scene ; and be circumscribed to the action 
of one single day. These are called tlie 
AiisioteVic or Dramatic unities. To these 
the French have added a fourth, the 
unity of uniformity , i.e., in tragedy all 
the * 'dramatis persons” should be tragic 
in style, in comedy comic, and in farce 


Arml'da. One of the prominent 
female characters in Tasso’s “Jerusalem 
Delivered.” She was a beautiful sorceress, 
with whom Binaldofell in love, and wasted 
his time in voluptuous pleasure. Two 
messengors were sent from tho Christian 
army with a talisman to disenchant him. 
After his escape, Armida followed him in 
distraction, but not being able to allure 
him back, set fire to her palaco, rushed 
into the midst of a combat, and was slain. 

In 1806, Frederick William of Prussia 
declared war against Napoleon, and liis 
young queen rode about in military cos- 
tume to arouse tho enthusiasm of tho 
people. When Najioloon was told of it, 
ho wittily said of her : “ She is ArmiMa, 
in hor distraction setting fire to her own 
palaco.” 

ArzDinTans (Anti-Calvinists) ; so 
called from James Ilarmenscn, of Hol- 
land, whoso name. Latinised, is Jaco'bus 
Armin'ius. lie asserted that God bestows 
forgiveness and eternal life on all who 
repent and believe; that he wills all men 
to be saved ; and that his predestination 
is founded on his foreknowledge. 

Ar'mory. Heraldry is so called, 
because it first found its special use in 
direct connection with military equip- 
ments, knightly exercises, and the milie 
of actual battle. 

Arms. In the Bayeux tapestry, tho 
Saxons fight on foot with javelin and 
battlo-axe, and bear shields with the 
British characteristic of a boss in the 
centre. The men were moustached. 

The Normans are on horseback, 
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to Ireland as Lord Lieutenant in 1580, 
and the poet was his secretary. In 
book ir., canto 6, Sir Art'egal is married 
to Britbmart, and proceeds to succour 
Ire'na (Ireland), whose heritage had been 
withheld bv the tyrant Grantorto. {See 
Abtbeg^l.) 

Ar'temus Ward. A showman, very 
cute, very American, and very vain. 
The hypothetical writer uf the essays or 
papers so called, the real author being 
Charles F. Browne. 

Arte'sian Wells. So called from Ar- 
te'sium (the Latin for Artois), in France, 
where they were first perforated. 

Artful Dodger. A young thief, a 
most perfect adept in villany, up to every 
sort of wicked dodge. —2>icL!?w, ** Oliver 
Twist** 

• Ar'thegal. Uterine brother of prince 
Arthur. Spen«er, in his ** Faery Queen” 
(book iii.), makes Brit'omart see his 
person and name in the magic glass. 
She falls in love with the looking-glass 
hero, and is told by Merlin that she will 
marry him, and become the mother of a 
line of kings that would supersede both 
the Saxons and Normans. He referred, 
of course, to the Tudors, who were 
descendants of Cadwallador. {See 
Artegal.) 

Arthur. King of the Sil'ures, a 
tribe of ancient Britons, was mortally 
wounded in the battle of Camlan, in 
Cornwall, raised by the revolt of his 
nephew, Modred. Ho was taken to 
Glastonbury, wliero he died. 

His wife was Guinever, who com- 
mitted adultery with Sir Launcolot of the 
Lake, one of the Knights of the Round 
Table. 

He was the natural son of Uthor and 
Igoma (wife of Gorlois, duke of Corn- 
wall), and was brought up by Sir Ector. 

He was bom at Tintad'gel or Tin- 
tagel, a castle in Cornwall. 

His habitual residence was Caerleon, 
in Wales ; and he was buried at Av'alon. 

His sword was called ExcaVihar or 
ExcaVxbor; his spear. Rone (one syl.), and 
his shield, Pridwin. His dog was named 
Cavall. {See Round Table, Knights.) 

Ai'Uiur, The romance of King Arthur 
may be divided into six parts. 

(1) The romance of we ” San Graal.” 
By Robert Borron. 


(2) **The Merlin,** which celebrates 
the birth and exploits of King Arthur. 
By Walter Mapes. 

(8) ** The Launcelot.** By Thomas h 
Becket. 

(4) The search or Quest of the San 
Graal.** It is found by Sir Gal'ahad, a 
knight of pure heart and great courage ; 
but no sooner does ho find it than he 
is taken up to heaven. By Thomas h 
Becket. 

(5) The *'Mort d’Artus,” or Death of 
Arthur. By Thomas h Becket. 

(d) Sundry Tales,” but especially the 
adventures of Sir Tristan. By Luke 
Gast, of Salisbury. 

Arthur* 8 Seat, a hill near Edinburgh, 
is A*rd Seir (hill of arrows), where 
people shot at a mark. 

Articles of Roup (Scotch), Con- 
ditions of sale at an auction announced 
by a crier, (Roup is the Teutonic re- 
open, to cry out.) 

Artists. The Prince of Artists, 
Albert Diiror ; so called by his country- 
men. (1471-1528.) 

Ar'totyrites (4 syl.). Certain here- 
tics from among the Monthnists ; so called 
because they offered bread and cheese to 
God. They admitted women to the 
priesthood. (Greek, artos, barley-broad, 
and turos, cheese.) 

Arts. Degrees in Arts. In the modi- 
teval ages the full course consisted of the 
three subjects which constituted the 
Tn'vium, and the four subjects which 
constituted the (^mdriv'ium : — 

Tbe Tri'vium was grammar, logic, and 
rhetoric. 

The Quadrii/ium was music, arithme- 
tic, geometry, and astronomy. 

The Master of Arts was the person 
qualified to tench or be the master of 
students in arts ; as the Doctor was the 
person qualified to teach theology. 

Aruna'. The Pliaeton of Indian 
mythology. 

AyundeL The heraldic device of 
the family is six swallows (hirondelles), a 
pun upon the name. 

Arundel. The charger of Bovis of 
Southampton. 

Arundelian Marbles. A collec- 
tion of ancient sculptures collected at 
great expense by Thomas Howard earl 
of Arundel, and presented to the Univefi 
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»ity of Oxford in 1667 by his grandson, 
Henry Howard, afterwards duke of 
Norfolk. Thoy contain tables of ancient 
chronology, especially that of Athens, 
from B.O. 1582 to 264, engraved in old 
Greek capitals. Date of tho tables, b. c.26A 

Arvakur'. One of the horses of the 
sun. \Scand, myth.) (iSeaAsiiO.) 

A^ryans. The parent stock of what 
is called tho Indo-European family of 
nations. They lived probably in Bactria, 
between the river Oxus and tho 
Hindu-koosh mountains. Tho Aryan 
family of languages are the Teutonic, 
Celtic, Slavon'ic, llcllo'nic, Italian, 
Ira'nian, and Indian. 

Arzi'ea. A river that Hows into the 
North Sea, near Wardhus, where Sir 
Willoughby’s three ships wore frozen, 
and the whole crow perished of starva- 
tion. 

In tlieso fell reirionfl In Arzina caught. 

And to tho atony deep hla idio «hi)) 

Immediate Boalcd, lie with Ins hapless crew . • • 

Froxo into Btatues.— TAonuon, " Winter." 

As you were, in military drilling, 
means, Return to tho position in which 
you were before tho last exercise. As 
you were before. 

Asa-IiOk or Loll'd, Doscendod from 
the giants and received auiong tho 
celestials. He is represented as a 
treacherous malignant power, fond of 
assuming disguises, and plotting evil. 
One of his progeny is llcla bi**^0* ('Scaw- 
dinavian rnyUiology.) 

Asa-Thor. The first-born of mortals. 
{Scand, myth.') 

A'saph. A famous musician in David’s 
time (1 Chron. xxv. 1, 2). Mr. Tate, 
who wrote the second jiart of “Absalom 
ai^d Achitophel,” lauds Dryden under 
this name. 

While Judah’s throne and Sion’a rock atand fast. 
The song of Asaph and tho fame nhall last. 

Abtaiom and Achdophd," pt. ii. 

Aa^boloB. One of Actmon’s dogs. 
Tlio word means soot -coloured, {iSee 
Amabynthos.) 

Ascal'aplios. Turned by Proserpine, 
for mischief-making, into on owl. Ck. Fab- 

As'eapart. A giant conquered by 
Sir Bovis of Southampton. He was thirty 
feet high, and tho space between his 
eyes wai twelve inches. This mighty 
giant, whose effigy figures on the city 


gates of Southampton^ c6nld carry under 
his arm without feeling distressed Sir 
Bevis with his wife and horse. 

As Boris of Southampton f|ll npem^A ae^ art^ 

Ascendant. In casting a horoscope 
the oastommost star, representing the 
bouse of life, is called the ascendant, be- 
cause it is in tho act of ascending. This 
is a man’s strongest star, and so long 
as it is above the horizon bis fortune is 
said to be in tho ascendant. When a 
man’s circumstances begin to improve, 
and things look brighter, we say his star 
is in Oie ascendant. (See Houses, Stabs.) 

Ascension Day or Holy Thursday, 
Tho day which commemorates our Lord’s 
ascension. It is the day for beating the 
hounds or ridtng Uie marches. 

Asch'moun. The Tyrian Escula - 
pies. • 

Ascod'rogites (4 syl.). Certain 
heretics who said “thoy were vessels 
full -of now wine” (Greek, aslcos). By 
now wine they meant the Gospel. (Matt, 
ix. 17.) 

Ascrae'an Poet or Sage, Hesiod, 
the Greek didactic poet, bom at Ascra, 
in Bceotia. Virgil calls him the “Old 
Aseneon.” {IScL vii. 70.) 

As'en. The three gods next in rank 
to the twelve male Asir (y.r.). 

As'gard. The fortress of the Asir or 
Northern gods, tho Olympos of Scan- 
dinavian mythology. It is said to be 
situate in tho centre of the universe, and 
accessible only by the rainbow -bridge 
QBifrost). Tho word As means a “god,” 
and gard an “enclosure,” our “yard.” 
Odin was priest of Asgard before he 
migrated to the lake Logur or Moelar 
Sea. 

Ash-tree, or “ Tree of the Universe.” 
{See Yggdbasil.) 

Ash Wednesday. The first day In 
Lent, when the undistributed branches 
of consecrated palm are burnt ; and the 
officiating priests sign the sign of the 
cross with the ashes on the forehead of 
thoir congregations, saying, ‘'Remember 
thou art but dust and ashes, and to dust 
thou shalt return.” 

Ashford, Isaac. “ A wise, good man. 
oontontod to be poor,” — Crabbe^ ** Parish 
Register.** 
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Ashmolean Museum. Presented 
to the University of Oxford in 1C82 by 
Elias Ashmole. Sometimes called tho 
Trades'eant, because it belonged to the 
Tradescant family. 

Ash'taroth. The goddess-moon in 
Syrian mythology, called by Jeremiah 
**the queen of heaven.’* 

MoonSd Ashtaroth, 

Heaven’s queen and mothoi both.— lUiUon. 


Asmod^va. The companion of Don 
Cle'ofas in “The Devil on Two Sticks.” 

Asmode'us jlighU Don Cle'ofas, catch- 
ing hold of his companion’s cloak, is 
perched on the steeple of St. Salva'dor. 
Here the foul fiend stretches out his 
hand, and the roofs of all tho houses open 
in a moment, to show the Don what is 
going on privately in each respective 
dwelling. 


As'inus Acinus a^inum. frkai 
(Latin, “ one ass rubs another”), that is, 
we fraternise with persons like ourselves ; 
or, in other words, “ Birds of a feather 
flock together.” The allusion needs no 
explanation. 

A'sir. Tho twelve gods and twelve 
goddesses of Scandinavian mythology. 
The gods axe : Odin, Thor, Baldur, Niord, 
Frey, Tyr, Bragi, Hoimdall, Vidar, Vali, 
Ulliir, and Forseti. The four chief 
g^ddsssts are Frigga, Freyja, Idu'na, and 

Ask. The vulgar Ax is the more 
correct TSaxon axinn^ to ask.) lu 
assenting to bills, the king used to reply, 
“ Be it as it is axed.” Chaucer says in 
the “Doctor of Medicine’s Tale,” “For 
my werko, nothing will I axe.” Launfal, 
1027, has, ^*Ho that wyll there axsy 
iustus.” Other quotations could easily 
be added. 

Ask and Embla. The Adam and 
Eve made by Odin, one from osh-wood 
and the other from elm. 


^AbIo. One of the horses of tho sun. 
{^andinavUm myth,) {iSee Aiivakur.) 

Asmode'us (t/ta destroyer). The 
demon of vanity and dross, called in tho 
Talmud the king of devils.” 

The Asmoddus cf domestic peaxe (in the 
Book of Tobit). Asmode'us falls in 
love with Sara, daughter of Kag'uel, and 
^uses the successive death of seven hus- 
bands, each on his bridal night. After 
her marriage to Tobit, ho was driven 
into Egypt by a charm, made by Tobias 
of the heart and liver of a fish burnt on 
perfumed ashes, and being pursued was 
taken prisoner and bound. 


^ Better pleased 

"With the fishy fume 

* sp^se^ klm. though enamoured, fi-om tha 
» venfifcance sent 

rrom ModM post to Eqypt, iher»i fast bound. 

MUtoH, *' J’am'Iue Lo«,” ir. 


KUO ronuur taKo an ABinoaeus-nignt. and. 
waving open all roofs and pnvaoios, lofik down 
Notro-Dumo, what a Pans wore 

It I— uanyle. 


As’oka of Magadka. In the third 
century tho “nursing father” of Budd- 
liism, as Constantino was of Christianity. 
He is called “the king beloved of the 
gods.” 

Aso'ors. Evil genii of the Indians. 

Aspa'sia, a courtesan. She was the 
most celebrated of tho Greek lIeta 3 KO, to 
whom Per'icles attached himself. On 
tho death of Pericles, she lived with 
Lys'iclcs, a cattle-dealer. 

Aspa'tia^hi the “ Maid's Tragedy,” of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, is noted for her 
deep sorrows, her great resignation, and 
the pathos of her spcochos. Amyn'tor 
deserts her, women point at her with 
scorn, she is the jest and bye-word of 
every one, but she bears it all with 
patience. 

As'peu. Tho aspen leaf iu said to 
tremble, from shame and horror, because 
our Lord’s cross was made of this wood. 
Tho fact is this : tho leaf is broad, and 
placed on a long leaf-stiUk so flexible as 
scarcely to be able to support it in au 
upright position. 'The upper part of tho 
stalk, on which the play mainly dopen(ls, 
is flattened ; and, being at right angles 
with tho loaf, is peculiarly liable to be 
acted on by the least breath of air. 

A spen Leaf. Motaphoncally, a chatter- 
ing tongue, never quiet. 


Those aspou leaves of theirs never leave wasglnq. 

Sir T. Man. 


Asper'sions properly means “sprink- 
lings” or “ scatterings.’* The word was 
applied by the Romans to libations or 
offering to the infernal gods, in con- 
tradistinction to ohlaiioM, which were 
always to celestial deities. Its present 
meaning is base insinuations or slandei-s. 

2fo sweet aspersions (rain) shall the heavens let 
fall 

To make this contract grow. 

Hhiiktispmn , " Tmpest,'* iv. Ir 
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Asplial'tic Iiake. The Dead Sea, 
‘where asphalt abounds both on tho sur- 
face of tne water and on the banks. As- 
phalt is a bitumen, from the Greek m- 
phoiMos, 

As'rael. The Anpcel of Death. Ma- 
homet desoribes him as being of im- 
measurablo height, and says his eyes ** are 
70,000 days' journey ai>art." His dwell- 
ing is in the third heaven. (See Azuael.) 

Asb. Tho ass on which Mahomet 
went to heaven to learn the will of God 
was called A I Jim'ah (tho ligliining). 

Ass. There is a dark stripe running 
down tho back of an ass, crossed by 
another at tho shoulders. The tradition 
is that this cross was communicated 1o 
the creature when our Ijord rode on the 
back of an ass in his triumphant entry 
into Jerusalem. 

AsSf deaf to music. This tradition 
arose from the hideous noise iiiado by 
“Sir Dalaain” in braying. Docause 
Midas had no power to ajipreciato music, 
Apollo gave him tlie cars of on ass. 
(See Ass-eaked.) 

Avarice is as deaf to the voice of virtue, as the 
MS to Uia voice of Apoliu.— ** Orlando Funueo," zvii. 

To mount tfie ass (French). To be- 
come bankrupt. Tho allusion is to a 
custom very common in tho sixteenth 
century of mounting a bankrupt on an 
OSS, with his face to its tail. Thus 
mounted, tho defaulter was made to ride 
through tho principal thoroughfares of 
the town. 

Tfte ass wagffeth his ears. This pro- 
verb is applied to those who lack 
learning, and yet talk as if they were 
very wise ; men wise in their own con- 
ceit. Tho ass, proverbial for having no 
'' taste for music," will nevertheless wag 
its oars at a “ concord of sweet sounds,” 
just os if it could well appreciate it. 

An ass in a liorCs skui. A coward 
who hectors, a fool that apes the wise 
man. Tho allusion is to the fable of 
an ass that put on a lion's hide, but was 
betrayed when he began to bray. 

An ass with two panniers. A man 
walking the streets with a lady on each 
arm. This occupies the whole pave- 
ment, and is therefore bad manners well 
meriting the reproach. In Italy they 
call such a simpleton a pitcher with two 
handles, his two arms akimbo forming 
the two handles. In London we call it 
walking bodkin^ because the man is 


sheathed like a bodkin and powerless. 
Our expression is probably a corruption 

of tho French Faire le panier a deitr nnsrs 
( ** put your arms akimbo ” or make your- 
self a basket with two handles ”). 

Till the ass the ladder — i.e., 

never. A rabbinical expression. The 
Homans had a similar one. Cum adinu* 
in teg'ulis ascenderit (when the ass 
climbs to the tiles). And Buxtorf has 
Si ascen'derit as'inus per scalas. What 
would the ancients say, if they could 
he.ar our street acrobats promising to 
perform their impossibility for the small 
charge of twopence more ? 

that cany the mysteries (as'inus 
portat myste'ria). A classical knock at 
the Homan clergy. Tho allusion is to 
the custom of employing asses to carry 
the cista which contained the sacred 
symbols, when processions were made 
through tho streets . — Divine Legation^* 
ii. 4. 

Ass. (^See Golden Ass.) 

Asses' Bridge. Prop. 5, Book I. of 
Euclid. This is the nrst difficult pro- 
position in geometry, and stupid boys 
rarely get over it tho first time without 
tripping. 

Asses, Feast of. (See Fools.) 

Ass-eared. Midas had the ears of an 
ass. The tale says Apollo and Pan had 
a contest, and chose Midas to decide 
which was tho better musician. Midas 
gave sentence in favour of Pan, and 
Apollo, in disgust, changed his ears into 
those of an ass, 

ABsabi'nus. The name given by the 
Ethiopians to the sun-god. 

ABBas'smB. A band of Carmathians, 
collected by Hassan, subah of Nish'- 
apour, called the Old Man of tiie Moun- 
tains, because he made Mount Leb^anon 
his stronghold. This band was the 
terror of tho world for two centuries, 
when it was put down by sultan Bib'aris. 
Tho assassins stupefied their victims with 
hasch'isch (bang]|, an intoxicating drink, 
and either from this liquor or from the 
founder, received their name (a.D. 1090). 

M. Yolney derives the word from hma 
(to be in ambush, to kill), and Lane from 
hashisken (hemp-eaters). 

Assay' or Sssay'. To fa£s (he assay 
is to taste wine to prove it is not 
poisoned. Hence to trtf, to taste ; a savour, 
trwl, or sample. Holirshed says, WoJ« 
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nej maAB dukos and earls serve him of 
wine with a say taken*' (p. 847). 

Edmund^ in **King Lear/* says to 
Edgar, “ Thy ton^e, some say of 
breeding breathes :** i.e., thy speech gives 
indication of good breeding— it savours 
of it. Hence the expressions, 1 make 
my first assay (trial). 

(He) makes vow before his uncle, never more 
To giro the assay of arms as;ninst your madcsty. 

ShukeBpeare, “ Hamlet,'’ ii. 2. 

Assaye Begiment, The 74th Foot, 
so called because they first distinguished 
themselves in the battle of Assaye, where 
2,0(10 British and 2, .500 Sepoy troops 
under Wellington defeated ,50,000 Mah- 
rattas, commanded by French oflBicers, in 
1803. 

Assien'to Treaties (Spanish agree- 
ment treaties). Contracts entered into by 
Spain with Portugal, Franco, and Eng- 
land, to supply her South American 
colonies with negro slaves. England 
joined in 1713, after the peace of Utrecht. 

Ass'ine'go. A young ass, a simple- 
ton (a Portuguese word). 

Thou bast no more brain than I have In mine 
•Ibowe. an aeslncKo may tutor time. 

** Troiltta and Cteegida,** ii, 1. 

ABSumption Day. Tho 15th of 
August, so called in honour of the Virgin 
Mary, who (according to the Roman and 
Greek Churches^ was taken to heaven 
that day (a.D. 45), in her corporeal form, 
being at tho time seventydlve years of 
age. 

Astag'oras (in ** Jerusalem Delw 
verod’*). A female fiend, who had the 
power of raising storms, and whose part- 
ners were the throe Furies : Tisiph'one, 
Meg^ara, and Aloc'to. 

Astar'te. Goddess of the Moon, in 
Phoenician mythology. 

With these In troops 

Game Astoreth, whom the Fhtcuicittns called 
AstartS, queen of heaven, with nresoent horns. 

Milton, "Paradue Lost." 

As'tarte (2 or 3 syl.). The lady beloved 
by Manfrea. In order to see and speak to 
her, the magician, entered the hall of 
Arima'iies, and the spirits called np tho 
phantom of the young lady, which told 
the count that “to-morrow would end 
his earthly ills." When Manfred asked 
her if she loved him, she sighed, “ Man- 
fred,’* and vanished.— jSyj “i/aa- 

fireU.” 


AB'terism. That branch of astrology 
which is limited to the fixed stars, as in 
India and Arabia. {Astra, fixed stars.) 

AB^tolat. Guildford, in Surrey. 

Astorpho (in ''Orlando Furioso’*). 
An English duke (son of Otho), who 
joined Charlemagne against the Saracens. 
He was earned on tho back of a whale to 
AlcFna’s isle ; but when Alcina tired of 
him, she turned him into a myrtle. Ho 
was disenchanted by Melissa. Astolpho 
descended into tho infernal regions, and 
his flight to the moon (bk. xviii.) is 
one of the best parts of the whole poem. 
{See iNFJfiiiNO.) 

It came wpon them like a blast Jrom 
Astolpho* s horn; i.e., it produced a panic. 
Logistilla gave Astolpho a magic horn, 
and whatever man or beast heard its 
blast was seized with panic, and became 
an easy captive . — ** Orlando Furioso,** 

bk. Till. 

Like Astolpho* s hook it told you every- 
ihxng. The same fairy gave Astolpho a 
book, which would not only direct him 
aright in his journeys, but would tell 
him anything he desired to know.— 
'' Orlando Furioso,** bk, viii. 

AB'tor^th or AslUarolh, A Phoeni- 
cian goddess- moon, sometimes called 
“the queen of heaven” (.Ter, vii. 18), 
sometimes “ goddess of the Zidonians.” 

AstrsB^a. Equity, innocence. During 
the Golden Ago this goddess dwelt on 
earth, but when sin began to prevail, she 
reluctantly left it, and was metamor- 
phosed into tho constellation Virgo, 

When hard-heartod interest first bot?an 
To poison earth, Aslrvea left the plum. 

Thomson, OatUe of Indolence,” oonto 1. 

Astral 8pirltB. The spirits of the 
stars. According to the mythology of 
the Persians, Greeks, Jews, &c., each 
star has its special spirit, which may be 
termed its soul or vital principle. Para- 
celsus maintained that every man had 
his attendant star, which received him at 
death, and took charge of him till the 
great resurrection. 

Astre'a. A poetical name of Mrs. 
Aphra Behn, bom of good family in the 
reign of Charles T. Her works are very 
numerous, including seventeen dramatic 
pieces. Died and was Imried in 

Westminster Abbey. 

The etaf.'e lioiv lyuKtly dots Astrea tread— Pope, 
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Astrology. (See Diafabok, Migbo- 

OOSM.) 

As'trophel. Sir Philip Sidney, 
**Phil. Sid.,” being a contraction of 
PhiloB SiduB, and the Latin sidus being 
changed to the Greek astron, wo pot 
astr(m-p/iilos (star-lover). The “star” 
that he loved was Penelope Dovereux, 
whom be called Stella (star), and to whom 
he was betrothed. Edmund Spenser 
wrote a pastoral called “ Astrophel,” to 
the memory of his friend and patron, 
who fell at the battle of Zutphou. (1554- 
1580.) 

Astule (2 syl.). Literally, city-like 
IGreek^ aetu, a city), the opposite of 
rustic. The word means that mixture 
of acuteness and cunning which ])crsons 
living in largo cities generally acquire. 

Asylum moans, literally, a place 
where pillage is forbidden (Grock,a 
not to pillage). The ancients set apart 
certain places of refuge, whore the vilest 
criminals were protected, both from 
private and public assaults. 

At. Ang.-Ss»x., o?fl, airnjj: as “strain 
at a gnat.” Matt. x\ui. 21. Al-heraUm, 
to burst out. 

Ate. Goddess of vengeance and mis- 
chief. This goddess was driven out of 
heaven, and ^ok refuge among the sons 
of men. 

with AttJ by his sido come hoi from liPll, . . , 

Cry “ havoc ” and let slip the do^s of war. 

Shaknpeare, " Julw$ Couar,'* iiu 1. 

Atella'nee. Interludes in tbe Roman 
theatres, introduced from Atclla, in 
Campa^uio. The characters of Macchus 
and Bucco are the foundations of our 
ha rlequin, punch, and clown. (See p. 720.) 

Ater'gata. A deity with the upper 
part like a woman, and the lower part 
like a fish. She had a temple at As'ea- 
lon. (See Dagon.) 

Athana'sian Creed, so called be- 
cause it embodies the opinions of Atha- 
na'sius respecting the Trinitv. It was 
compiled in the fifth century by Hil'ory, 
bishop of Arles. 

Ath'ehstane (8 syl.), sumamed “The 
CTnready,” thane of Coningsburgh . — Sir 
W, Scott, ** Ivarihoe.** 

Atlienaoum (the review so called) 
was fourded by James Silk. Buckingham 
In 1829. 


Athe'nian Bee. Plato, a native of 
Athens, was so called because his woi^ 
flowed with the sweetness of honey. 

Athene. TAc Modem f., 

Edinburgh. Willis says that its singular 
resemblance to Athens, approached from 
the Pirsous, is very striking. 

An imitation Acrop'olls !■ commenced on the 
Gallon HilJ, and has tbe effect of the Parthenon. 
Ilymettus is rather more lofty than the Peutlaud 
lulls, and Poiitenciis is fiirlher off and grander 
than Arthur’s Seat ; but the old Castle of Edln- 
burKh IS n noble feature, superbly magnlfloeut. 
—PenalUngi. 

A tliens of Ireland. Belfast. 

Atticns of ilie New World. Boston, 
noted for its literary merit and institu- 
tions. 

Alliens oftite West. Cor'dova, in Spain, 
was so called in the Middle Ages. 

A'thor. Tho Venus of Egyptian 
mythology. 

Atin. Strife. The squire of Py- 
rochlcR, and stirrer up of contention.-^ 
Spenser, *^FaJertj Qaeen,^* bk. ii. 

Atlan'tes. Figures of men used in 
architecture instead of pillars. So called 
from Atlas, who in Greek mythology 
supported tho world on his shoulders. 
Female figures are called Caryatides 
(q.v.). (/Sgg Telamones.) 

Atlan'tes (in “Orlando Furioso”). A 
sago and a magician who lived in an en- 
chanted palace, and brought up Roge'ro 
to all manly virtues. 

Atlan'tian or Atlante'an Shoulders, 
Shoulders able to bear a great weight, 
like those of Atlas, which, according to 
heathen mythology, supported the whole 
world. 

with Atlautcan shoulders flt° o^hear 
The woifshl of mi^htlpst monarchies. 

Jfilton, " Paradise Lost," bk. 11. 

Atlan'tic Ocean. The ocean that 
washes the base of the Atlas mountains. 

Atlantis. A mythological island 
which contained the Elysian Fields. 

The New A tlantis. An island imagined 
by Lord Bacon, where was established a 
philosophical commonwe^th bent on the 
cultivation of the natural sciences. (See 
Utopia, City op the Sun.) 

Atlas. King of Maniita'nia in Africa, 
fabled to have supported the world upon 
his shoulders. Of course, the tale is 
merely a poetical way of saying that the 
Atlas mountains prop iq^ tbo hoavenc^ 
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because they are so lofty. We call a 
book of maps an "Atlas/* because it 
contains or holds the world. The word 
was first employed in this sense by Mer« 
cantor, and the title-page of his collection 
of maps had the figure of Atlas, with the 
world on his back. 

But Atlas, propping heaven, as poets feign. 

His Bubterranoau wonders spread. 

Thornton, 

Atom'ic theory is, that every mate- 
rial substance is mado up of congeries 
of atoms, not united fortuitously, but 
according to fixed laws. The four laws 
of Dalton are— constant proportion, reci- 
procal proportion, multiple proportion, 
and compound proportion. 

A tomic volume. The proportion by hulk 
in which atoms unite or have united in 
any given substance. 

A tomic weights. The proportion by vseight 
in which atoms unite, or have united in 
any given substance. 

Atos^sa. Sarah, duchess of Marl- 
borough ; so called by Pope, because sho 
was thefriendof Lady Wortley Montague 
whom he calls Sappho. Herod'otos says 
that Atossa, the mother of Xerxes, was 
a follower of Sappho. 

Atrip. The anchor is atrip when it 
has just been drawn from the ground in 
a perpendicular direction. A top-sail is 
oirip which has just started from the 
cap. The word is from trip. 

Attomt. A term in chivalr}', mean- 
ing to strike the helmet and shield of an 
antagonist so firmly with the lance, held 
in a direct lino, as either to break tho 
lance or overthrow tho person struck. 
Hence to “ attaint of treason,” Ac. 

At'tercop. All ill-tempered persons, 
who mars all sociability. Strictly speak- 
ing, the attorcop is tho poison-spider. 
(Anglo-Saxon, otter ^ poison ; cop, spider. 
Our cob-web should be cop-web, ».e,, 
spider-web). Also called ettercap. 

Attic. The Attic Bee. Soph'ocles, the 
tragic poet, a native of Athens ; so 
called from the great sweetnosa of his 
compositions. (B.c. 495-405.) 

Attic Bird. Tho nightingalo ; so 
called because Philomel was the daughter 
of the king of Athens. 

_ Where the Attic bird 

IsiUle her thiok-warbled notes the summer long. 

Ifitton. JPttradiff U, 

The Attic Muse. Xenophon, the histo- 
liftn, a native of Athens; so called be- 


cause the style of his composition is a 
model of elegance. (B.c. 444-359.) 

Attic salt. Elegant and delicato wit. 
Salt, both in Latin and Greek, was a 
common term for wit, or sparkling thought 
well expressed: thus Cicero says, **Sci/)io 
omnes sale supera'hat'* (Scipio surpassed 
all in wit). The Athenians were noted 
for their wit and elog<ant "turns of 
thought/* and hence Attic salt means wit 
as pointed and delicately expressed as 
by tho Athenians. “Attic point/ wit. 

Attic storey. The head : the body being 
compared to a house, tho head is the 
highest, or attic storey. Professor Gold- 
stucker refers the word "attic** in this 
sense to tho Sanskrit attaka, a room on 
the top of a house. 

Queer in the attic storey. Fuddled, par- 
tially intoxicated. 

Ill furnished in the attic storey. Not 
clover, dull. 

At*ticus. Tlio most elegant and 
finislied scholar of tho Bom.ms. His 
admirable taste and sound judgment 
were so highly thought of that oven 
Cicero submitted to him several of his 
treatises. 

The E'i glish A tt icus, J oseph Add Ison ; 
so called" by l*ope, on account of his 
refined taste and philosophical mind. 
(1672-1719.) 

The Christian A tlievs. Reginald Heber, 
Bishop of Calcutta. (1783-1826.) 

The Irish Atllcns. Goorgo Faulkner; 
so called by Lord Chesterfield. (1700- 
1775.) 

Attin'gianB. Horotics of the eighth 
century, wlio solemnised baptism with 
the words, “ I am the living water ** 

Attire originally meant a head- 
dress. (French atour, a tour tiie.) 
Subsequently extended to tho dress 
generally. 

With a linen mitre shall he (the high priest) ht 
attired— i.eL, dressed aetothe head (Lev. xvi. 4). 

(Aholah and Ahohbah) exceeded m dyed attire 
upon their heads (Bzok. xxm. 15). 

Attock. The forbidden river* beyond 
which no pure Hindu can pass. 

Attorney means ^ substitute 
(French, ad toumer, to tum-to, to sub- 
stitute for), meaning one substituted for 
another, one who has deputed power to 
act on nis client’s behalf. Hence the 
deed which formally assigns to another 
the power of acting on our behalf is 
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called fiwm of attorney, A iolicitor 
is one who solicits or potitions in the 
Court of Chancery on behalf of his 
clients. Properly speaking, solicitors 
belong to the Chancery Court, and at- 
torneys to the other courts. 

A'tys. Metamorphosed into a fir- 
tree by Cyb'ele. 

Au Courant (French), ac- 
quainted with.” To keep one au eourant 
of everytfUny tIuU passes, is to keep one 
familiar with, or informed of, passing 
events. 

Au Fait (French). Skilful, thorough 
master of ; as lie is quite au fait in those 
matters, i.e., quite master of them or 
conversant with thorn. 

Au Bevoir. (French.) ''Goodby’e 
for the present.” Literally, till seeing 
you again, 

Aubry’fl Dog. (5«sDoa.) 

Au'deanism. The doctrine of 
Au^deus of Mesopotamia, who lived in 
the fourth century, lie maintained that 
the Old Testament justifies the belief 
that God has a sensible form (Gen. i. 26). 

Audhumla {th^ nourishing-power), 
in Scandinavian mythology, is the cow 
created by Surt to nourish Ymir. She 
supplied him with four rivers of milk, 
and was herself nourished by licking the 
rocks. (^ilecYMiR.) 

Audley. We will John Audley it — 
i.e., abridge it. A theatrical phrase. 
In the eighteenth century one Shiitcr 
had a travelling company which visited 
different fairs. It was his custom to 
lengthen out his performance till a 
goodlv number of new comers had col- 
locted on the open stage of his theatre, 
when a boy called out Jo/in Audley, and 
the play which was going on inside 
was Drought to an end as soon as pos- 
sible. 1769. 

Aud'rey. A countiy wench, who 
jilted William for Touchstone.— 
tpewrt, **As You Like Itl* 

Au^gean StableF. An accumula- 
tion of conniption or filth almost beyond 
the power of man to remedy. Au'geas, 
king of Elis, in Greece, had never 
cleansed his stalls for thirty years, though 
he kept in them a herd of 3,(K)0 oxen. 
One the tasks assigned to Hercules 


was to cleanse this stew, which he did by 
causing two rivers to run through it. 

Augsburg ConfessioQ. The chief 
standard of faTth in the Lutheran church ; 
so called because, while the diet of the 
German empire was sitting at Augsburg, 
in 1530, the confession of faith drawn up 
by Melancthon and Luther was presented 
to Charles V, 

Au'gury means properly the science 
of bird-talk {avium garriius), St. Pierre 
says: '*The first navigators, when out 
of sight of land, watched the seed and 
the liight of birds, as indications of the 
shore, and with no other guidance dis- 
covered many new islands.” From this 
custom (he says) arose the practice of 
consulting the flight of birds before 
entering on any important enterprise.— 
Studies, 

August. The eighth month ; so 
called in compliment to Augustus Caesar 
of Rome, whose ** lucky month ** it was, 
in which occurred many of his most 
fortunate events. 

Augusta. London ; so called by the 
Romans. 

Oft lot me wander o'er the dewy flolde, 

or aecond 

Some eminence, AiiRiiRta. in thy plains. 

And SCO the ouuutry far (iiffuepd around. 

Thomson , " Sprung.'* 

Augustan. Augustan Age of English 
Literature — i.e., its best period. Be- 
ginning in the reign of Elizabeth and 
ending with the Restoration. The term 
Augustan is from Augustus, the emperor 
of Romo, the most palmy time of Latin 
literature. 

The A ugustan Aqeof French Literature 
The age of Louis XI V. (1610-17^.) 

Augustine. A monk or nun of the 
Augustine order, established in the 
eleventh century in commemoration of 
St. Augustine, and in imitation of the 
ancient order founded by him in the 
fourth century. 

The Second Augnstine. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, also called t/ie Angelic Doctor, (1^4- 
1275.) 

Augustinlans. Divines who main- 
tained, on the authority of St. Augus- 
tine, ihat grace is effectual absolutely, 
quite independent of the person who 
receives it. 

Augustus. No proper name, but 
a mere title given to Oota'viao, beoauM 
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be was head of the priesthood. In the 
reign of Diocle'tian, the two emperors 
were each styled Augustus (sacred 
majesty), and the two viceroys Ccesar, 
Prior to that time Ha'drian limited the 
title of Cassar to the heir presumptive. 

Aurngtiu. Philippe II. of France ; so 
called because he was bom in the month 
of August. (1165, 1180-1223.) 

Sigismund 11. of Poland. (1520, 1548- 
1572.) 

Auld Bldg and Kew Brig, of 
Robert Bums, refers to the bridges over 
the river Ayr, in Scotland. 

Auld Homie. Ader the esta- 
blishment of Christianity, the heathen 
deities were degraded by the Church 
into fallen angels, and Fan, with his 
horns, crooked nose, goat’s beard, 
pointed ears, and goat’s feet, was trans- 
formed to his Satanic majesty, and called 
Old Homy. 

O thou, whatever title suit thee. 

▲old Hornie, Satan, Niok, or Clootie. 

Burnt. 

Auld Reekie. Edinburgh old town, 
so called because it generally appears to 
be capped by a cloud of ** reek ” or smoko. 

Aulie Council, from the Latin 
aula (a court), was one of tho highest 
courts of tho old German empire, from 
which there was no appeal. (1495-1806.) 

Aunt Sally. A game in which a 
wooden head is mounted on a pole. The 
fun of the game is to knock the nose of 
the figure, or break the pipe stuck in its 
mouth. This is to be done by throwing 
at it, from a stated distance, a short 
club. The word aunt was anciontly ap- 
pliod to any old woman : thus in Shake- 
speare, Puck speaks of 

The wisest aunt tclliuf; the saddest tale. 

“ifidfuminsr Night't Brtamt’ U. 1. 

SaPy is a play upon the common name, 
and the verb sallg (to dart or shoot at 
something). 

Aure'ola. A circle of light, emble- 
matical of glory, placed by the old 
p linters round the heads of martyrs and 
saints. The notion was derived from 
£xod. zzv. 25. Facies cotVnam aurtfolam 
(thou Shalt make another crown of gold), 
besides the crown of gold which God 
promised to tho faithful. — 

“ StrmTis'* 


Au^. Auri sacra, farriSs (the cursed 
hunger for wealth), applied to that rest- 
less craving for money which is almost a 
monomania. 

Auro'ra. Early morning. According 
to Grecian mythology, the goddess 
Aurora, called by Homer *'rosy-fingerod,” 
sets out before sun, and is tho pioneer 
of his rising. 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 

Thro\^h which Aurora shows her brightening 

ThomscMt ** OasOs of IndoleneSt” canto 11. 

Auro'ra Borea'lis (Latin). The elec- 
trical lights occasionally seen in the 
northern part of the sky ; also called 
“ Merry Dancers.” JStc Deiiwentwateu, 

Auro'ra Bahg. A rich, noble English 
orphan ; left to tho care of guardians ; a 
Catholic in religion ; and in person 

A rose with all its sweetest loaves yet folded. 

Bi/ron, “Bon Juan,“ canto IS. 

Auso'nia. An ancient name of Italy, 
so called from Auson, son of Uljsses, aud 
father of tho Auso'ncs. 

All the green delights Ausonta uours. 

Thornton, ‘‘^Summer ** 

Aus^picoS. Under your good auspices, 
t.e., through your influence, or the in- 
fluence tf your good name. In Rome 
only the commander-in-chidf was allowed 
to take the auspices of war. If a legate 
gained a victo^, he was said to win it 
under the good auspices of his superior 
in command. 

AuB'ter. A wind pernicious to flowers 
and health. In Italy one of the South 
winds was so called ; its modern name is 
tho Sirocco. (Greek, ausldros, hot, dry.) 
In England it is a damp wind, generally 
bringing wet weather. 

Naught hut putrid streams and noisome fogs. 

Per ever hung on drizzly AuHter’s heard. 

Thomson. “ OasUe of IndoUneeP canto 11. 

Austin Friars. Friars of the order 
of St. Augustine. Bsggino.) 

Austrian Xjip. The thick under-lip, 
characteristic of the house of Haps'bui*g. 
Derived from Cymburgis, daughter of 
Ziemovitz, duke of Maso'via, and niece 
of the then king of Poland. Cymburgis 
was noted for her beauty and unusual 
strength. 

Aut CflBsar aut nuUus (Latin 
Either Caisar or no one), everything or 
nothing ; all or not at all. Cojsar used 
to say, “be would sooner bo first in a 
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village than second at Rome.** Milton 
makes Satan sav, Better to reign in 
Hell than serve in Heaven.*' {See Six. ) 

Authen'tio Doctor. Gregory of 
Bim'inL (Fourteenth century.) 

Auto da (Portuguosoj and Auto 
de Fi, Spanish), *'an act of faith.” A 
day set apart by the Inquisition for tho 
examination of “heretics.” Those not 
acquitted were burnt. Tho reason why 
inquisitors burnt their victims was, be* 
cause they are forbidden “to shod blood 
an axiom of the Roman Catholic Church 
being, **EccWHa non novit aan*guinem.** 
(the church is untainted with blood). 

AutoFyeOB. The craftiest of thieves. 
He stole the flocks of his neighbours, and 
changed their marks. Si'syphos out- 
witted him by marking his sheep under 
their feet, a device which so tickled the 
rogue that ho instantly “cottoned** to 
him. Shakespoaro introduces him in 
“Tho Winter’s Tale’* as a pedlar, and 
says he was called the son of Mercury, 
because ho was bom under that “ thiev- 
ing planet.” 

AutolyruR Is no lapidary, though ho drives n 
VoariiiK trade in Hash jow cilery.— PattJIfaa GuzcUa. 

AutoXU^aton— plural, automatons or 
automata. Machines which imitate tho 
actions, &c., of living creatures. Tho 
most famous are tho following : — (1) The 
pigeon that could fly, made, ii.c. 400, by 
Archy*tas, of Tarontum ; (2) the wooden 
eaale of Rogiomonta'nus, tho Gorman, 
which flew from the city of Koouigsborg 
to meet the emperor, saluted him, and 
returned, 1436-1470 ; (3) the duck of 
Vaucanson of Grenoble, which could oat 
and drink, and even in a way digest 
food ; its wings, viscera, bones, Ac., 
minutely resembled those of a living 
animal. (Greek, autos-maoj I self-move). 
(iS^ Android.) 

Autom'edon. A coachman. He 
WAS tho charioteer of Achilles. 

Autumn. Fe is come to his autumn 
—is., to bo hanged, to “his fall.” A 
pun on the plan of “turning a man off ** 
by dropping tho plank on which he 
stands. The drop is the “loaf," and 
autumn is called the “fall,** or “fall of 
the leaf.” 

AVa^ in Birmah, has marble quarries 

which idols aro made^ and only priests 


are allowed to trade ihm.-^Symei, voL 
it, p. 873. 


Av*alanclie (8 syl.^ means pro- 
perly a “gulp,” something swallowed 
(French, nvulerf to swallow). The word 
is applied to land-slips and snow-slips, 
which swallow up or overwhelm forests, 
villages, and all they fall upon. Meta- 
phorically, wo speak of an “avalanche of 
applause,” an “avalanche cf bouquets * 
showered on the stage, &o. 

Av*alon. An ocean island, where 
king Arthur resided and was buried. 
The word means “Apple-green island” 
(aval, apple ; gn*, island) ; and it is gene- 
rally thought to moan Glastonbury, a 
name derived from the Saxon glastn 
(green like gross). 

Avant Courier. French for a 
'‘messenger sent before” to get things 
ready for a party of travellers, or to 
announce their approach. Anything 
said or done to prepare the way for 
something more important to follow ; a 
feeler, a harbinger. 

A-vast there! Stop, not so fast, 
hold tight. A sailor’s phrase. (German, 
hasta, stop ; Italian, hasta, enough.) 

Ava'tar. Tho incarnation of deity 
in Hindu mythology, or the appearance 
of a god in a visible form. It properly 
means “ out of the boat,” and the allusion 
is to the wide-spread tradition of Noah 
coming out of the ark. The ten avatars 
of Yishnh aro the most celebrated. 

Ave Mari'a (ffail, Mary I). The 
first two words of tho angel’s salutation 
to the Virgin Mary (Luke i. 28). In the 
Roman Catholic Church the phrase is 
applied to an invocation to the Virgin 
beginning with those words ; and also to 
the smaller beads of a rosary, the larger 
ones being termed 

Avenel (2 syl.). White Lady 
Avenel, A tutelary spirit in Scott’s 
“ Monastery.” 

Aver'nuB (Greek a-omos, “without 
birds ”). A lake in Campa'nia, so called 
from the belief that its sulphurous and 
mephitic vapours killed any bird that 
happened to inhale them. Poets call it 
the entrance to the infernal regions; 
hence the proverb, The descentt (a AvemiM 


As on Ava*f shore, 
hut priests are privileged to trade 
murnJe of which gods are made. 
T, Moon, **IiaZZa RoOch,* part i. 
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it taty, buteomiiiff back again it quite 
anoth^ maiter, meaningf that all bad 
habits are easily acquired, but very bard 
to be abandoned. 

Av'ertin, St The patron saint of 
lunatics; so called from the French 
avertineux (lunatics). 

Aves'ta. The sacred scriptures of 
the Magians, composed by Zoroaster. 

Aveu'gle. Son of Erebus and Nox. 
^Sjaenter, “Faery Queen/* 

Avie'nns. A writer of fables in the 
decline of the Homan empire. In the 
Middle Ages, a collection of fables used 
to be called Av^ynet, or E^sopet. 

Aviz. An order of knighthood in 
Portugal, founded by Sancho 1., and 
having for its object the subjugation of 
the Moors. 

Avoid PiXtremes. The wise saw 
of Pit'tacos of Mityle'ne. (b.o. 652-5G9.) 

Avoir. Avoir Martel en tUe (French), 
To be distracted. Martel is a lianunor, 
hence distraction, torment, torture. 

Av'oirdupois. Avers, old French 
for goods in general/' and poise 
(weights). Whence avoirdupiyis weight 
moans the '‘weights for goods and 
chattels generally.” {See Tiioy Weight. ) 

Awake. "Awake ! arise J or be for 
ever fallen .” — Paradise Lost. 

A wide-awake. A hat which has no 
nap in its material; as it never has a 
“ n^,” it must always be wide awake. 

Me is wide awake. On his ^lard, on 
the watch, alive to all the diihculties, 
well aware of what ho is doing. 

A-weather. The reverse of a-lee. 
“ A-weather” is towards the weather, or 
the side on which the wind strikes. 
"A-lee” is in the lee or shelter, and there- 
fore opposite to the wind side. 

Awkward. French gauche, not dex- 
terous. Awk means the left hand. 
Hence in Holland’s " Plutarch” we have 
"The awke or left hand;” and again, 
"They receive her awkly when she pre- 
senteth . . . the right mind.” 

Awl. pack up my awls and 

begone i.e., all my goods. The play is 
on awl and all. 

.^e. " To hang up onds axe/* To 
Mire from business, to give over a use- 


less project. The allusion is to the 
ancient battle-axe, hung up to the gods 
when the fight was done. All classical 
scholars will ofdl to mind the allusion of 
Horace to a similar Roman custom. 
Being snubbed by Pyrrha, ho says, " He 
will hang up his axe upon her wall,” or^ 
more literally, his " drenched garments 
on the temple-walls of Neptune.” {See 
Ask.) 

Axlnoman'oy. Divination by an 
axe ; much practised by the ancient 
Greeks with the view of discovering 
crime. An agate was placed on a red-hot 
axe, and indicated the ^ilty person by 
its motion. (Greek, aa/inM mawteia.) 

A'yah (Anglo-Indian). A nurse or 
lady's maid. 

Aye'shah (3syl.). Mahomet’s second 
and favourite wife. He married her 
when she was only nine years old, and 
died in her arms. 

Ayr'shire Poet. Robert Bnma, 
born near tho town of Ayr. (1795-179G. ) 

Azamat Batuk (War correspondent 
in 1870 of the Pall Mall Gazette), A 
pseudonym of M, Thiobland. 

Azaz'el. The scape-goat ; so called by 
tho Jews, because the high priest oast 
lots on two goats ; one lot was /or the 
Lord, and tho other lot for Azadel or 
Satan, and tho goat on which the latter 
lot fell was the scape-goat. 

Azazlel. A seraph who fell in iove 
with An'ah, a grand-daughter of Cain. 
When tho flood came, ho carried her 
under his wing to some other planet. — 
Byron, " Heaven and Earth/' 

Azazll. In Milton's "Paradise Lost,” 
Asaz'il is the standard-bearer of the in- 
fernal host. According to the Koran, 
when God commanded the angels to 
worship Adam, Azaj/il replied, "Why 
should the son of fire fall down before a 
son of clay ? ” and God cast him out of 
heaven. His name was then changed to 
EUit, which means " despair.” 

Then straight commands that, at the warlike 
sound 

Of trumpets loud and clarions, be upreared 
His mighty standard; that proud honour claimed 
Azozil, as his right, a cherub talL 

**Panut%8eLoBt*' bk.l. 

Ass'im. The young convert who joined 
"tho creed and standard” of the veiled 
prophet of Khorassan, in Moore’s "Lalla 
Rookh.” When he was witness of thf» 
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|»r»phe,t*8 infamy, be joined the oaliph's 
army, and was mainly instrumental in 
defeating that of the veiled prophet. 

Ab'o, marquis of Estb*, married Pari- 
id'na, who fell in love with Hugo, a 
natural son of Azo. llie marquis 
ordered Hugo to be beheaded ; but no 
one knows what the fate of Parisi^na was. 
Azo, at any rate, marriei again, and had 
a family. This Azo was in reality Niooolo 
of Ferra'ra.— iSyroa, “Pami/ta.** 

A'zor’a Mirror. Zemi'ra is the 
name of the lady, and Azor that of the 
bear, in Marmonters tale of “Beauty 
and the Boast.” Zomi'ra entreats the 
kind monster to let her see her father, if 
only for a few moments; so drawing 
aside a curtain, he shows him to her in a 
magic mirror. This mirror was a sort of 
t Bioscope, which rendered objects other- 
wise too far oi! distinctly visible. 

Az'oth. The panace^a of Paracelsus, 
regarded by his followers as “ the tinc- 
ture of life.” 

Az'rael (3 syl.). The angel that 
watches over the d:ying, and takes the 
soul from tho body. The angel of death. 
He will be the last to die, but will do so 
at the second trump of the archangel. 

The Hohamnicdan doctors say that Azrail was 
eemmlsslomd to inflict the pouuty of duuUi ou all 
mankind.— /f. Chnttmat. 

Az'rafil. The archangel commissioned 
to blow the trumpet of the rtsurroction. 
’^Tke Koran, 

Asuoe'Jia. An old gipsy who stole 
Man'rico, infant son of Garzia, the confe 
di Luna’s brother. — Verdi^ 11 Trovato^'v, 

Azure, sky blue. Itepreseiited in 
royal arms by the planet Jupiter, in 
noblemen’s by the sapphire. The ground 
of the old shield of France was azure. 
Emblems of fidelity and truth. 

Azu'riel. The fairy who owned what 
wo call Holland Park. King O'borou 
gave him his daughter Konna in mar- 
riage when he drove Albion from his 
empire. Albion invaded Kensington, the 
territory of king Oberon, but was slain 
in battle by Azuriol.— Ticlv/L 

Az'ymites (3 syl.). The Koman 
Gatholics are so called by the Greek 
ChuTOh, because tho holy wafers used by 
them in the eucharist are made of un- 
leavened bread. (Greek, ozamof, un- 
leavened.) 


B 

B. This letter is the outline of a 
house. It is called in Hebrew heth (a 
house). 

Marked with a B (French) — i,e., a 
poor thing. In the French langi^e al- 
most all personal defects begin with the 
letter B ; e.g., high (squint-eyed), 
^ne-eyed), hotra (humpty), hmeax (lame), 

Not to know B from a haitl^lare. 
Not to know the simplest thing; to 
be very stupid. Mioge tells us that horn- 
hooTct used to be ealled battledores. The 
phrase, therefore, means not to know 
your A B .from (i.e., out of) your horn 
book. 

I know B from a BulCt foot, similar 
to the proverb, “ I know a hawk from 
a hernshaw.” (<Sf«eHAWK.) The bull’s 
parted hoof somewhat resembles a B. 

B. C. Marked with B, C. (bad cha- 
racter). When a soldier has disgraced 
himself by insubordination or treason, 
be is marked with B. C. before he is 
drummed out of the regiment. 

He called me a B.C. A genteel-look* 
iag young woman complained to Mr. 
Ingham of having been abused by a per- 
son who called her a B. C. The magis- 
trate asked what B. C. meant, when he 
was told that C. meant “cat,” but B. 
was too shocking to be uttered aloud. 
She consented, bowevor, to whisper the 
naughty word into his worship’s ear. 
Mr. Ingham heard tho mysterious “libel,” 
and, though he could not grant the sum- 
mons, B. C. has become the stereotyped 
exponent of a ridiculous charge of ubel. 
— 22»d July, 1866, Wandsworth, 

B. K. S. The name of “residence” 
given by officers in mufti, who do not 
wish to give up their address. The word 
stands for BarracKS, 

B Flats. Bugs. Tho pun is “B" 
(the initial letter), and “ flat,” from the 
flatness of the obnoxious insect. Also 
called Norfolk Hoioards, from Mr. Bugg, 
who advertised in the Times that be 
should in future change his name into 
“Norfolk Howard.” (Seo F Sharp.) 

Four Bfs, essential for social success,^ 
Blood, brains, brass, brads [money *1, 
American. Beware of the B.% *.e., the 
Britisli. A Carlow caution. 




BAAL-PEOR. 


BACHELOR. 


Baal-Feor or Bel'yhegor, The Pria'^ 
fms ot the Mo'abites and Midianites. 

Baiba. Same as papa (Turkish). Ali- 
baba is ** lather 

Babes in the Wood. (See Chil- 

dren.) 

Babies. BaUee in ike eyee. The re- 
flection of oneself in the eyes of another. 


Bacchanalian. Drunken, rollick, 
some, deyoted or pertaining to Bacchus 
(jr.y.). 


Bacchus (t9t}i«). In Roman mythology 
the god of wine. (Greek, tacAr, 1 shout.) 


As Jolly Baeeitiis. god of pleasure. 

flharmod the wide world with drink and danoei, 

And all his thousand airy Ainoies, 

Alas ! he quite forgot the while 

Uis favourite vines in Lesbo's isle.— PomsO. 


She clang about his neck, gave him ten kisses, 
Tuv^ with his looks, lookod babies in hm eyes. 

Heyvoood, “ Lov'i Mistreu.'* 


BabeL A perfect Babel, A thorough 
confusion. “A Babel of sounds.” A 
confused uproar, in which nothing can 
be heard but hubbub. The allusion is 
to the confusion of tongues at Babel.— 
Oeneeie xi. 


God . . . comes down to see their city, 

. . . and in derision sets 
Upon their tongue a various spirit, to rase 
Quite out their native language, and instund 
To sow a Jangling noise of words unknown. 
Forthwith a hideous gabble rises loud 
Among the builders ; each to other calls. , _ 
Not understood. . . . Thus was the building left 
Ridiculous, and the work ** (kmfusion ** named. 

Miton, Paraiixae Lott.** hk. xii. 


Baby Charles. So James I. used 
to call his son Charles, afterwards 
Charles I. 


Babylon. Tkc modern Babylon, So 
London is sometimes called, on account 
of its wealth, luxury, and dissii^ation. 

Babylonish Captivity. The 
seventy years that the Jews were cap- 
tives in Babylon. They were mado cap- 
tives by Nebuchadnezzar, and released 
by Cyrus (b.c. 538). 

Ba'ca. The Valley of Baca, The 
vale of tears. This world is so called in 
Scripture, because of sin and its conse- 
quent sorrow. — Psalm Ixxxiv. 6. 

. Our sources of common plrasure dry up os we 
Journey on through the vale of Jia'cha.— Nir WaXUr 
NMtt, “ ThtAntMtuary,*' 

Baocant. A person given to habits 
of drinking ; so called from the “ bac- 
cants,” or men admitted to the feasts of 
Bacchus. 


Baccante (2 syl.). A female wine- 
bibber ; BO called from the “ baccantes,” 
or female priestesses of Bacchus. 

Bacchanalia. Festivals in honour 
of Bacchus, distinguished for their licen- 
UousnesB and debaucheiy. Plato says he 
has seeR the whole population of Athens 
wunk at these festivals. 


BcuxhuSf in the "Lnsiad,” is the evil 
demon or antagonist of Jupiter, the lord 
of destiny. As Mars is the guardian 
power of Christianity, Bacchus is the 
guardian power of Mahometanism. 

Bacchus sprang from the thigh of Zeus, 
The tale is that Sem^olb* asked Zeus to 
appear before hor in all her glory, but 
the foolish request proved her death. 
ZouB saved the child which was prema- 
turely bom by sowing it up in his thigh 
till it came to maturity. The Arabian 
tradition is that the infant Bacchus was 
nourished during infancy in a cave of 
Mount Meros. As “Meros” is Greek 
for a Ihiffkf the Greek fable is readily 
explained. 

What has tluat to do with BaceJms ? — i. e. , 
what has that to do with the matter in 
hand? When Thespis introduced reci- 
tations in tho vintage songs, the innova- 
tion was suffered to pass, so long as tho 
subject of recitation bore on the exploits 
of Bacchus ; but when, for variety sake, 
ho wandered to other subjects, tho Greeks 
pulled liim up with tho exclamation, 
“ What has that to do with Bacchus?” 

Bachelor. In Hindusta'ni, bacTia- 
larka (a young man) ; Scotch, haich (a 
child); Welsh, bachgen (a boy child); 
Portuguese, bacillo (the shoot of a vino, 
&c.) ; French, bacheletie (a damsel). 

A Bachelor of Arts, Talbot derives 
this word from the Spanish hachillvr (a 
babbler), so called from the disputations 
held in tho school before the first degree 
is conferred, whence also a good disputer 
is in Cambridge still termed a wrangler. 
The word used to be epoMhachiUer ; thus 
in the ** Proceedings of the Privy Coun- 
cil,” vol. i., p. 72, wo read ‘'The king 
ordered that the bacfaillers should have 
reasonable pay for their trouble.” 

Froissart styles Rich, ii, h feme 
damoisel Rkhart, The Italian is 
doazella, 

BacMor's Buttons, The campion 
flower. 
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So called from a custom still sometimes 
observed by rustics of carrying the flower 
in their pockets to know how they stand 
with their sweethearts. If the flower 
dies, it is a bad omen ; but if it docs not 
fade, they may hope for the best. 

To mar hacl^jelor's huttons is to remain 
a bachelor. In allusion to the custom 
mentioned above, and by a play on tho 
word bachelor. 

Back. To support: as to “back a 
friend.’* A commercial term meaning to 
endorse, 'When a merchant backs or 
endorses a bill, he guarantees its value. 

Falstaff says to the Prince — 

Yon rare not who imos v<jur hnrk. Call yon that 
bnckiiiK of juur friends V A iiIukuo uiion auch 
backing ! 

Shakespeare, “ 1 Henry IV.” 11. 4. 

To hack and fill. A mode of tacking, 
when tho tide is with tho vessel and the 
wind against it. 

To back ike sails. So to arrange them 
that the shij) may move backwards. 

To see /m back ; to .ire ikr hack of any- 
thing. To got rid of a person or tiling ; 
to soo it leave. 

Back the oars is to row them back- 
wards, that tho boat may move tho re- 
verse of its ordinary direction. 

Backgammon is tho Saxon hoc 
gamen (back game) ; so called because the 
art of tho game is for each jilayer to bring 
his mon hack into his adversary’s table. 

Background. Placed in the back- 

? i'Ound-^.e., made of no consequonco. 
Pictures have three distances, called 
grounds : tho foreground, whoro tho 
artist is supposed to be; tho middle 
ground, where tho most salient part of 
the picture is placed ; and tho liackground 
or distance, beyond which tho eyo caimot 
Xjenetrate. 

Back-hander. A blow on tho faco 
with the back of the liand. Also one 
who keeps bach the decanter in order to 
hand himself a second glass before ho 
passes it. 

Back-out. To retreat from a promise 
not convenient to perform. Many horses 
are unwilling to go out of a stable head 
foremost, and aro backed out. 

Back-stair Influence. Private 
or unrecognised influence. It was cus- 
tomary to build ro^l palaces with a 
rtaircase for state visitors, and another 
lor those who sought tho soveroign upon 


private matters. If any one wanted a 
rivato interview with royalty, it was 
ighly desirable to conciliate those ap- 
pointed to guard the back stairs, as tney 
Lad power to admit or exclude a visitor. 

Once, we confess, beneath the patriot’s cloav 
Fn»m tlip cracked hni; tho dropping guineas broTca 
And. Jingling down the hack stairs, told the crow 
*‘Ulu C'ulu IS as groat a roguo as you ” 

Hope, “ JipieUe to Lord BatkursL” 

Back Water. (1.) Water at the 
lower cud of a millrace to check the 
hpecd of the wheel. (2.) A current of 
wator from the inland, which clears off 
tho deposit of sand and slit left by the 
rictioii of tho sea; as the Backwater of 
■\\''eymouth. 

Backwardation. (^S'ce p. 977.) 

B ack wardation {Sioch-h'okers* 
term). Tho sum paid by a speculator 
on a “bear account” (i.g., a speculation 
on a fall in the ])rice of certain stock), 
in order to jiostpoiie tho completion of 
the transact! on till tho next settling day, 
(ike Contango.) 

Bacon. The Baron of Theology. Bishop 
Butler, author of the Analogy.** (1C92- 
1752.) 

Baton* s brazen head, (See Brakbn.) 

To sane ends bacon. To haste ymr 
bacon. Tho Saxons wore called hog^ 
by their Norman lords. Henry VI II. 
speaks of the common people as the 
“ swinish multitude ; ” and Falstalf says 
to tho travellers at Gadshill, “On, bacons, 
on !” (“1st Uonry IV,,” ii. 2). Bacon is 
tho outside portion of the back and sides 
of pork, and may be considered gene- 
rally as tho part which would receive a 
blow. To “basto one’s bacon” is to 
strike one; and to “save one's bacon*’ is 
to escape a castigation. 

'i’boro seems to be another sense in 
which tho term is used— viz., to escape 
loss ; and in this sciiso the allusion is to 
tho care taken by our forefathers to save 
from tho numerous dogs that frequonted 
their houses tho bacon which was laid up 
for winter store, the loss of which would 
have been a very serious calamity. 

lie may f^h a fiitch of boom from 
l)unmx)w—%.e., ho is so amiable and good- 
tempered hx> will never quarrel with his 
wife. Tho allusion is to a custom founded 
by Juga, a noble lady, in 1111, and 
restored by Kobert de Fitzwaltor in 
1244 ; which was, that “any person from 
any part of England going to Dunmow, 
in Essex, and humbly kneeling on two 
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stones at the church door, may claim a 
praramon of bacon, if ho can swear that 
for twelve months and a day ho has 
never had a household brawl or wished 
himself unmarried.” 

Baco'xiian Philosopliy. A system 
of philosophy based on principles laid 
down by Francis Bacon, lord Vor'ulam, 
in the 2nd book of his “Novum Or'pfa- 
num.’* It is also called inductive philo* 
sophy. 

Bac'trian Sage. Zoroaster, a 
native of Bactna (Balkh), about 500 
years before the birth of Christ. 

Bad. Charles lemauvais. Charles II. 
of Navarro. (1332-1387.) 

He is go-nje to the had^ Has become a 
ruined man, or a depraved character, 
lie has gone amongst bad people, in bad 
ways, or to bad circumstances. 

Badge of Poverty. In the reign 
of William III., those who received 
parish relief had to wear a badge. It 
was the letter P, with the initial of the 
parish to which they belonged, in red or 
tilue cloth, on the shoulder of tho right 
sleeve. (<S’e« Dyvour.) 

Slight 1 but know thee by thy household badge. 

Shakespeare, “ 2 Jlenry VI ,** v. l. 

Badge-men. Alms-house men; so 
called because they wear somo special 
dress, or other badge, to indicate that 
they belong to a particular foundation. 

ilo quits tlie gay and rich, the young and free. 

Among tho badge-men ii ith a badge to be. 

Crabbe, “ Horough.” 

Badger. To toaso or annoy by su- 
perior numbers. In allusion to tho 
ancient custom of badger-baiting. A 
badger was kennelled in a tub, where 
dogs were set upon him to worry him out. 
When dragged from his tub tho poor 
hoast was allowed to retire to it till ho 
recovered from the attack. This process 
was repeated several times. 

Badger. It is a vulgar error that tho 
IcfTfi of a badger are shorter ou ono sido 
tiian on the other. 

, 1 think that Titus Oates was as uneven as a 
badger.— I^rtl Macaulay. 

Drawing a hadger is drawing him out 
of his tub by means of dogs. 

Bad-inage. Playful raillory, quizzing. 
From tho french bacUne (a switch). In 
France they catch wild ducks by covering 
a boat with switches, in which tho ducks 
seek protection. A person quizzed is like 
these wild ducks. 


Badinguet. (-Sec Natolkon III.) 

Bad'minton is properly a “oopus 
cup,” made of claret spiced and sweet- 
ened, a favourite with the duke of Beau- 
fort of Badminton. As the duke used to 
be a great patron of the prize ring, tho 
“ gentlemen of that ilk *' use Badminton 
or claret as the synonym of blood. 

Baffle. — To erase the cognizance of a 
recreant knight. To dogradeaknightfrom 
liisrank. To bo knocked about by the winds, 

**i am disgraced, imiioacbed, anU’aafllud here " 

ofuikespeare, “A'»iV*unt IJ.,' Act i., 1 

Bag. Bag and baggage, as ** Get away 
with you, bag and baggage” — i.€., get 
away, and carry with you all your belong- 
ings. The bag or sack is the pouch in 
which a soldier packs bis few articles when 
ho moves from placo to place. Baggage 
is a contemptuous term for a woman, 
cither because soldiers send their wives 
in the baggage wagons, or from tho Italian 
hagascia (a harlot), French bagasse, 
Spanish bagazo, Persian haga. 

Cot the bag. (See Sack.) 

Bags. A slang word for trousers, which 
are the bags of tho body. When tho 
pattern is very staring and “loud,” they 
aro called noivling bags. 

Bag-man. A commercial traveller, 
who carries a bag with specimens to show 
to those whose custom he solicits. In for- 
mer times commercial travellers used to 
rido a horse with saddlo-bags sometimes 
so large as almost to conceal tho rider. 

Bag O* INails. Some hundreds of 
years ago there stood in tho Tyburn 
Koad, Oxford ^Street, a public-house 
callcfl “ The Bacchanals : ” tho sign was 
Pan and the tSatyrs. The jolly god, 
with his cloven hoof and his horns, was 
called “ Tho devil and tho word Bac- 
chanals soon got corrupted into “ Bag o* 
Nails.” The “Devil and tho Bag o* 
Nails” is a sign not uncommon even now 
in tho midland counties. 

Bail (French, bailler). To deliver up. 

Common bail or bail below. A bail 
given to the sheriff, after arresting a 
Xierson, to guarantee that tho dofondant 
will appear in court at any day and time 
tho court demands. 

Special bail or bail above, conasts of 
persons who undertake to satisfy all 
claims made on the defendant, and to 
guarantee his rendering himself vp to 
justice when rc(iuirod. 
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Bail, {See Leo-bail.) 

Bailey. The rammrt of a castlo. 
(Middle-age Ijatin, bcuium or ballium, a 
oorruption of vallum,') 

When there were two courts to a castle, 
they were distinguished as the outer and 
Inner bailey (rampart). Subsequently, 
the word included the court and all its 
buildings ; and when the court was abo- 
llshed, the term was attached to the 
castle, as the Old Bailey (London) and 
the Bailey (Oxford). 

Bailifi'. At Constantinople, the per- 
son who had charge of the imperial 
children used to bo called the bajulos, 
from baios, a child. The word was subse- 
quently attached to the Venetian consul 
at Constantinople, and the Venetian 
ambassador was called the balio^ a word 
afterwards extended to any superinten- 
dent or magistrate. In France the batU 
was a superintendent of the royal do- 
mains ana commander of the troops. In 
time, any superintendent of even a private 
estate was so called, whence our farni€i''s 
hailif. The sheriff is the Icing's bailiff — 
a title now applied almost exclusively 
to his deputies or ofUcors. {See Bum- 
BAILIFF.) 

Baillif, Heny. Mine host in Cliaucer’s 
''Canterbury Talcs.** When the poet 
began the second "Fit** of the "Rime 
of Sir Thopas,” Horry Baillif interrupts 
him with unmitigated contempt ; — 

**No m'lr of tills, for Coddes diguUiwi’* 

Quod our hoal, “ fur thou makuat me 
So wory . . . that 

lllue eerSs aken for thy nasty npceclie *’ 

Verse 15327. 

Bairam (2 syl.). The name given to 
two movable Moslem feasts. The first, 
which begins on the first day of Tjent, and 
lasts three days, is a kind of Paschal feast. 
The second occurs seventy days later, 
and is not unlike the Jewish Feast of 
Tabernacles. 

Bait. Food to entice or allure, as 
bait for fish. Bait for travellers is a 
"foea” by way of refreshment taken 
m patsant, (Saxon, batan, to bait or feed.) 
Bajura. Mahomet's standard. 
Baker’s Dozen. Thirteen for 
twelve. When a heavy penalty was in- 
flicted for short weight, bakers used to 
give a surplus number of loaves, called 
the inbreaa, to avoid all risk of incurring 
the fine. Tiie was the " vantage loaf,” 
To gm a man a baker^e dozen, io slang 


phraseology, is to give him a sound 
drubbing— i.s., all he deserves and one 
stroke more. 

Bakshish. Persian word for a 
gratuity. These gifts are insolently de- 
manded by all sorts of officials in Turkey, 
Egypt, and Asia Minor, more as a claim 
than a gratuity. 

Balaam. The earl of Huntingdon, 
one of the rebels in Monmouth's army. 


And, thereforn, In the name of dulncse. be 
T)ie well -hiinx Balaam. 

Drycten, “ AbuiUom and AdittofM," 


Balaam, A " citizen of sober fame,” 
who lived hard by the monument of 
London ; he was a plain, good man ; 
religious, punctual, and frugal,** his 
week-day meal being only "one solid 
dish.” He grew rich ; got knighted ; 
seldom went to church ; became a cour- 
tier ; " took a bribe from France was 
hanged for treason, and all his goods 
wore confiscated to the state.— Pope, 
** Moral A'yyays,** F*p. iii. 

Balaam, Matter kept in type for fill- 
ing up odd spaces in periodicals. These 
are generally refuse hits — the words of 
an oaf, who talks like " Balaam^s ass.” — 
Nwnib. xxii. 30. {ATfierican.) 


Balaam-box, in printers* slang of 
America, is tho place where rejected 
articles are doposilod. [See above.) 

Balafre, Le {the gashed). Henri, son 
of Fran9oiB, second duke of Guise. In 
the battle of Dormans he received a 
sword-cut which left a frightful scar on 
his face. (11)50-1588.) 

Le Bafajre. So Ludovic Lesly, an old 
archer of tho Scottish Guards, is called, 
in Sir Walter Scott's "Quentin Dur- 
ward.’* 

Balak, in the second part of "Absa- 
lom and Achitophel,” a satire by Dryden 
and Tato, is meant for Dr. Burned 
autlior of " Burnet’s Own Time.” 

Balam tho ox, and the fish Nun, are 
the food of Mahomet’s paradise; the 
more lobes of the livers of these animals 
will suffice for 70,000 saints.— Koran. 

Balan. Bravest and strongest of the 
giant race. Vasco do Lobeira, inAmadis 
oj Gaul. 

Balance, according to Martial, is the 
Latin bilanx or bie-lanx (a couple of 
dishes or pans). 
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JkilaiMe of power. The states of Europe 
being so bi^anced that no one nation 
shall have such a preponderance as to 
endanger the independence of another. 

Balance of trade. The money-value 
difference between the exports and im- 
ports of a nation. 

Baland of Spain. A man of 
herculean strength, who called himself 
Fierabras {q.v,). 

Bald. Charles It Chauve, Charles I., 
son of Louis le JDihontiaire, (823, 840- 
877.) 

Baldassa're. Chief of the monastery 
of St. Jacopo di Compostella . — JDonu 
setups opera “ La FavorUa** 


Balisar'da or Balisardo, EogeWa 
sword, made by a sorceress, and capable 
of cutting through enchanted substances. 


With BallBarda’8 sliKhteat blow 
Nor helm, nor eliield, nor cuiraea could avail, 

Nor Btroiigly-tempored plats, nor twigtisd mail. 

“ Oriando Funow," b. uiii 


Baliverso (in “Orlando Purioso*’). 
The basest knight in the Saracen army. 


Balk means the high ridge between 
furrows (Saxon and Welsh, haJc ) ; heuce 
a rising ^ound. A balker is one who 
takes up his position cn an eminence to 
direct horring-fishers. 

A balk of timber is a beam running 
across the ceiling, &c., like a ridge. Ab 
thobalk is the part not cut by the plough, 
therefore “to balk” means to leave un- 
touched, cr to disappoint. 


Balder, the god of peace, second son 
of Odin and Frigga. lie was killed by 
the blind war-god Hbder, at the instiga- 
tion of Loki, but restored to life at the 
general request of the gods. {Scan- 
dinavian Mythology.) 

N.B. — Sydney Dobell (bom 1824) has a 
poem entitled Balder^ published in 1854. 

Balderdash. Eibaldry, jargon. 
(Spanish, halda^ a trifle ; oaldonar, to 
lusult with abuse; Welsh, haldordduu, 
tattling.) 

Baldwin. Tlio voungest and come- 
liest of Charlemagno^s paladins ; and the 
nephew of Sir Roland. 

Baldwin (in “ Jerusalem Delivered ”). 
The restless and ambitious duke of Bo- 
loigna, leader of 1,200 horse in the allied 
Christian army. He was Godfrey’s bro- 
ther ; not so tml, but very like him. 

BrddwiJL, the Ass (in the tale of “ Rey- 
nard the Fox ”). In the third part of the 
Beast-epic he is called “Dr, Baldwin.” 
(Old German, bold friend.) 

Bale up. Deliver up, stand and de- 
liver. A ^rase imported from tho Aus- 
tralian bush-rangers, (French, bailler, 
to deUver.) 

Ballol GollegP, Oxford, founded, 
in 1263, by John de Bialiol, knight (father 
to Baliol, long of the Scots). 

Balios. One of tho horses g^ven by 
Neptune to Peleus on his wedding-day. 
It afterwards belonged to Achilles. 

Balitsa'ma. Tho realm of Bali, the 
lodion Pluto. 


Balkis. The quoen cf Sheba or Saba, 
who visited Solomon. — **A I Koran** o. li. 

Balls. The three q olden balls. The 
emblem of St. Nicholas, who is said to 
have given throe purses of gold to three 
virgin sisters to onablo thorn to marry. 

As the cognisance of the Medici family, 
it probably represents three golden pills 
— a punning device on the name. Be this, 
however, ae it may, it is from the Lom- 
bard family (tho first great money-lenders 
in England) that the sign has been ap- 
propriated by pawnbrokers. 

Ballad means, strictly, a song to 
dance-music, or a song sung while 
dancing. (Italian, baUarey to dance ; our 
ballet, q.v.) 

BaUads. “ Let me make the ballads, 
and who will may make dte law<t ” 
Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun wrote to the 
marquis of Montrose, “1 knew a very wise 
man of Sir Christopher Miisgrave’s' senti- 
ment. He believed, if a man were per- 
mitted to make all the ballads, he need 
not care who should mako the laws.” 
(1703.) 

Ballet is the recital of some adven- 
ture or intrigue by gesture and dancing. 
Baltazari'ni, director of music to Catha- 
rine do’ Medici, was the inventor of 
modem ballets. 

Balmung or Gram, The sword of 
Siegfried, forged by Wioland, the Vulcan 
of the Scandinavians. Wieland, in a 
trial of merit, clove Amil'ias, a brother 
smith, tlirough steel helmet and armour, 
down to the waist; but the cut was so 
fine that Amilias was not even aware 
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that ha wai wounded till he attempted 
to move, when he fell into two pieces. 
{Seandimvim MyUuilogy.) 

Balmy. am going to laXmy ^ — 

t.e., to "Balmy sleep;” one of Bick 
Swiveller's pet phra8es.~2>u;/:£7M, 
CwiotiLy Slutp" 

Balnlbar'bl. A land occupied bv 
projectors .— ** Gulliver's Travels, 

Baltha^zar. One of the kinpps of 
Cologne— the throe Magi, who came 
from the East to pay reverence to tho 
infant Jesus. 

Baltic. Tho Mediterranean of the 
north (Swedish, hah ; Danish, hoBlVs ; 
Latin, balteus ; English, heli)^ tho sea of 
the "Belts.” 

Bambi'no. A picture of the infant 
Jesus, swaddled, and watched by angels. 
(Italian, lamhi'no, a little boy.) 

BambOO'ciades (pron. lam-hox'-se- 
aids). Grotesque scenes in low life, such 
as country wakes, penny weddings, and 
so on. They are so called from tho 
Italian word hamhoccio (a cripple), a 
nickname given to Pieter van Laer, tho 
first Dutch painter of such scenes, dis- 
tinguished in Borne. 

Bamboc'cio or Jiamhoclie, (^See 
MICBAEL-ANGELO D£S Bamuocues.) 

Bamboo'zle. To cheat by cunning, 
or daze with tricks. It is a Chinese and 
gipsy word, meaning to dress a man in 
bamboos to teach him swimming. Liko 
the bladders used for the same purpose 
by little wanton boys, the apparatus is 
dangerous and deceitful. 

Bampton Bectures. Founded by 
the Bev. John Bampton, canon of Sails- 
buiy. Ho left an estate to the university 
of Oxford, to pay for eight divinity lec- 
tures on ^ven subjects, to be preached 
at Great Bt. Mary’s, ana printed after- 
wards. 

Ban is from the Saxon hanwm, to 
proclaim or nublish. 

Marriaae oans. The publication of mar- 
riage in church for three successive Sun- 
days by the officiating minister. 

To han is to make a proclamation of 
outlawry. To lanisk is to proclaim a 
man aa exila. {See BaiisxT.l 


Lever U han et VarrUre han. To levy 
the national army by proclamation. In 
this phrase, the arnire han is a oorrup* 
tion of hxriJbannum, from herU, an army. 

Ban^at. A territory under a han 
(lord), from the lllyrican word hojan, a 
i lord. The Turks gave this title to the 
I lords of frontier provinces— hence the 
Banat of Temhs, which now belongs to 
Austria. 

Banbury. A Banbnry~manr-i,et o 
puritan (Ben Jonson) ; a bigot. From the 
reign of Elizabeth to that of Charles II. 
Banbury was noted for its number of 
Puritans and its religious " zeal.” 

As Uiin as Banhury elieese. In Jack 
Drum’s Entertainment” we read, '‘You 
are like a Banbury cheese, nothing but 
paring and Bardolph compares Slender 
to Banbury cheese ("Merry Wives,” i. 1). 
The Banbury cheese is a rich milk cheese 
about an inch in thickness. 

Banco. Sittings in Banco, In term 
time tho superior courts of common law 
sit in banco ; that is, the judges thereof 
occupy their rospoctive benches. {Barve 
is Italian for "bench ” or "seat of jus- 
tice.”) 

So much, banco— i.e.f in bank money. 
Tlie current money of Hamburg, &o., is 
inferior to "bank money.” 

Bandanna. A pocket-handkerchief. 
It is an Indian word, properly applied to 
silk goods, but now restrict^ to cotton 
handkerduefs having a dark ground of 
Turkey rod or blue, with little white 
or yellow spots. 

Bandbox. He comes out of a handhox 
— i,e,f ho is so neat and precise, so care- 
fully got up in his dress and person, that 
he looks like some company dress, care- 
fully kept in a bandbox. 

Neat as a handhox. Neat as clothes 
folded and put by in a bandbox. 

Bande lYoire. Properly, the hlaeli 
hand; metaphorically, the Vandai So-- 
ckty. Those capitalists that bought up 
the church property confiscated in the 
great French Bevolution were so called, 
because they recklessly pulled down 
ancient buil^gs and destroyed relict of 
great antiquity. 


BANDIT. 


BANNS. 
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Bandit is the Italian bandito (ban- 
ished). As these outlaws very often 
liecame robbers, the term soon came 
to signify banded highwaymen. 

Bands. CUrieoLl hands are a relio of 
the ancient amicBf a square linen tippet 
tied about the neck of priests during the 
administration of mass. 

Legal hands are a relic of the wide col- 
lars wMch formed a part of the ordinary 
dress in the reigm of Henry VIII., and 
which were especially conspicuous in the 
reign of the Stuarts. In the showy days 
of Charles II. the plain bands wore 
changed for lace ends. 

The eighth Henry, ae I understand. 

Was the first prince that ever woffi a hand. 

Taylor,1M Water Fo«L 

Bandy. I am not going to handy words 
mdh you — t.e., to dispute about words. 
Tlie reference is to a game called Bandy. 
The players have each a stick with a 
crook at the end to strike a wooden or 
other hard ball. The ball is bandied from 
side to side, each party trying to beat it 
homo to the opposite goal. (Bandy is 
from '‘bend;” Saxon, hendan; French, 
lander; German, linden; Latin, pando; 
whence “ bandy-legged.”) 

Bang-up, or Slap-hang. First-rate, 
thumping, as a “ thumping legacy,” or 
“ thumping baby.” It is a slang punning 
synonym of thumping or striking. Slap- 
bang is double bang, or doubly striking. 

Ban^o'rian Controversy. A 
theological paper-war stirred up by a 
sermon preached March 31, 1717, before 
George 1., by Dr. Hoadly, bishop of 
Bangor, on the text “ My kingdom is not 
of tiiis world.” The best reply is by 
Law, in a series of " Letters to ' Hoadly.” 

Banian Bays {Ban-yan). Days when 
no m^t is served to a ship’s crow. The 
term is derived from the Banians, a class 
of Hindu merchants, who carried on a 
most extensive trade with the interior of 
^ia, but being a caste of the Vaisya, 
J-bs^ned from theuse of meat. (Sanskrit, 
way, a merchant.) 

Bank, a table, Ital. banco. 

Bank of a Hiver. Stand with 
your back to the source, and face to the 
sea or outlet : the hjl bank is on your 
left^ and rigM bank on your right hand. 


Bankrupt. Money-lenders in Italy 
used to display the money they Lad to 
lend out on a haiMo or bench. When one of 
these money-lenders was unable to con- 
tinue business, his bench or counter was 
broken up, and he himself was spoken 
of as a hancorotUh—%.e,y a bankrupt. 

Banks’ Horse. A learned horse, 
called Marooco, belonging to one Banks, 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth. It is 
said that his shoes were of silver ; and 
one of his exploits was '‘the ascent of 
St. Paul’s steeple.” 

Bankside. Fort of the borough of 
Southwark, noted in the time of Shake- 
speare for its theatres and retreats of the 
demi-monde. 

Ban'natyne Club. A literary club 
which takes its name from George Ban- 
natyno, to whose industry wo owe the 

reservation of very much of the early 

cotch poetry. It was instituted in 1823 
by Sir Walter Scott, and had for its 
object tbo publication of rare works 
illustrative of Scotch history, poetry, 
and general literature. The club was 
dissolved in 1859. 

Banner means a piece of cloth. 
(Saxon, f%na ; Latin, paniitts ; Welsh, 
haner; Italian, handUra; French, han- 
mere.) 

An emperor's T)uiner should be sixefoote Ionise, 
and the (.nme in breadth, a kind’s banner live 
foote i a prince’s and a duke’s banner, four fuote ; 
a luarquyB’s, an orlo’s, a Tiscount’s, a baron'a, 
and a baiinoret’s banner bIjUI be but three footo 
square.— Park. 

The banner qf the Prophet is called 
Sanjak-sher^, and is kept in the Eyab 
mosque of Constantinople. 

The two hlcLck banners borne before the 
Califs of the house of Abbas were called 
Night and Shadoiu, 

The sobered banner of France is the 
Oriflamme {q.v.), 

Banners zn churches. These are sus- 
pended as thank-offerings to God. Those 
in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor ; Henry 
VII.’s Chapel, Westminster, &c., are to 
indicate that the knight whose banner is 
hung up, avows himself devoted to God's 
service. 

Bau'neret. One who leads his vassals 
to battle under his own banner. A knight 
made in the field was called a banneret, 
because the chief ceremony was cutting 
or tearing off the pointed ends of his 
banner. 

Banns of Marriage. (<S^Ban.) 
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BANi^UO. 


BAliiiABY. 


Ban'quo. A Scotch general of royal 
extraction, who obtained sereral victories 
over the Highlanders and Danes in the 
reign of Donald VII. He was murdered 
by the order of Macbeth, and his ghost 
hfu^^^e guilty usurper.— iS/iaIr«p«ar«, 

Banshee. (See Bensube.) 

Bantam. A liUle bantam cock, A 
little, plucky fellow that will not be 
bullied by a person bigger than himself. 
The bantam cock will encounter a dung- 
hill cock five times his own weight, and 
is therefore said to *^have a great soul in 
a little body.*' The bantam originally 
came from Bantam, in Java. 

Banting. Doing Banting, Beducing 
superfluous fat by* living on meat diet, 
and abstaining from beer, farinaceous 
food, and vegetables, according to the 
method adopted by William Banting, a 
London undertaker, onco a very fat man 
{\}orn 1796, died 1878). 

Bantling. A child. (Irish, handle- 
ling^ a little two-foot thing. ) 

Banus. One of Actsoon’s dogs. (See 
Abbolos.) 

Bap or Bap^homeU An imaginary idol 
or symbol, which the Templars were said 
to employ in thoir mysterious rites. The 
word 18 a corruption of Mahomet. 

Bap'tes (2 syl.). Priests of the god- 
dess Cotyt'to, whose midnight orgies 
were so obscene that they disgusted even 
Ootytto. the goddess of obscenity. They 
roceivea their name from the Greek verb 
baptOf to wash, because they bathed 
themselves in the most effeminate man* 
ner.-^JuveTuUf ii. 91. 

Baptist. John the Baptist, His 
symbol is a sword, the ins^mont by 
which he was beheaaed. 

BarataYia. Sancho Panza's island- 
city, over which he was appointed go- 
vernor. The table was presided over by 
doctor Pedro Bezio de Ague'ro, who 
caused every dish set upon the board to 
be removed without being tasted— some 
because they heated the blood, and others 
because they chilled it ; some for one ill 
effect, and some for another ; so that 
Sancho was allowed to '^at nothing. The 
word is from haraJto (cneap). 

The meat was put on the table, and whisked 
away, like Sanolio*i inauguration feaet at Bara* 
tails.— l%ajlwair. 


Barb. An arrow. The feathers under 
the beak of a hawk were called laf^ 
feathers (beard feathers). The point of 
an arrow has two iron ** feathers,^* which 
stick out BO as to hinder the extraction 
of the arrow. 

Barh, A Barbary steed, noted for 
docility, speed, endurance, and spirit. 

Barbari. QtMdnonfe(^rmtBaiin)ari, 
fecefrvnt Barberi'ni (What the barbarians 
loft standing, Barberini contrived to de* 
stroy). Pope Barberini robbed the roof 
of the Pantheon to build the Baldaohi'no, 
or canopy of St. Peter’s. It is made en- 
tirely of bronze, and weighs ninety tons. 

Barbarians is certainly noi: derived 
from the Latin harla (a beard), as many 
suppose, because it is a Greek word, and 
has many analogous ones (the Chaldee 
har1>aTf from Z>ara, means abroad ; Irish, 
harba; Russian, varvar). The Greeks 
and ^mans called all foreigners bar- 
barians (outsiders); the Jews called them 
Gentiles (other nations) ; the Russians 
Ostiaks (foreigners). The reproachful 
meaning crept in from the natural ego- 
tism of man. It is not very long ago 
that an Englishman looked with disdain- 
ful pity on a foreigner, and the French 
still retain much of the same national 
exclusiveness. {Sec W UNi>£iiiiEiiG). 

ir 1 know not the meaning of the voice (wordt), 
I Bliall be unto him that Bponkoth a barbarian (a 
fomxgner], and he tliat speaketh will be a barba- 
rian unto me. (1 Cor. xiv. ii.) 

EarbaroBsa {Red-Beard, similar to 
Bvfus), The surname of Frederick 1. of 
Germany. (1121-1190.) 

Barbary. St, Barbary, the patron 
saint of arsenals and pow(mr magazines. 
Her father delivered her up to Martian, 
governor of Nicome'dia, for boing a 
Christian. After she had been subjected 
to the most cruel tortures, her unnatural 
father was about to strike off her head, 
when a lightning-flash laid him dead at 
her feet. Hence, those who invoke 
saints select St. Barbary in thunder- 
storms. {See Babbe.) 

Roan Barbary, The favourite horse 
of Richard II. 

O. bow it yearned my heart when I behSld 
In London streets that coronation day. 

When Bolingbroke rode on roan Barbai^I 
That hOTse that thou (JKuA. 11.) so onon bast 

bestrld, 

That borse that I so oarefultar have dressed. 

Bbakeuxari, ‘Otiebani i/.,'* V. s. 


BARBASON. 


BAREBONE. 
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Barl>ason. A fiend mentioned by 
ahakesoeare in the Merry Wives of 
WindsSp,” ii. 2, and in Henry V.," ii. 1. 


Barbe, Ste, The powder-room in a 
French ship, so called from St. Barbary, 
the patron saint of artillery. {See Bar- 

BABT.) 


Barlbecue (3 syl.). A West Indian 
dish, consisting of a bog roasted whole, 
stuffed with spice, and basted with 
Madeira wine. Any animal roasted 
whole is so called. 


Oldfield, with more than harpy throat subdued, 
Cries. “Bend me, ye ends, a wiudo hoe bartnjciirrt !** 
Pope, “imUatione oj Uoruee." 


Barbed Steed (a corruption of 
larded). A horse in armour. (French, 
bard&t caparisoned.) 


Barbel. Latin, harha (the barbed 
fish), so called from the dorsal fin, which 
is armed with a barb or strong spine, 
having an edge like a saw. 

Barber. Everif barber knows that 
Omnibus notum tonsoribiis — IJor). In 
tome the tonatri'nce or barbers' shops 
j were the fashionable resort of loungers 
and idlers. Hero every scandal was 
known, and all the talk of the town was 
repeated. 

Barber Poet. Jacques Jasmin, last 
of the Troubadours, who was a barber of 
Gascony. (1798-1864.) 

Barber’s Pole. The gilt knob at 
the end represents a brass basin, which 
is sometimes actually suspended on the 
polo. The basin has a notch cut in it to 
tit the throat, and was used for lathering 
customers who came to bo shaved. The 
pole represents the staff hold by persons 
in venesection ; and the two spiral ribbons 
psunted round it represent the two ban- 
ilagos, one for twisting round the arm 
previous to blood-letting, and the other 
for binding. Barbers used to bo the 
Burgeons, but have fallen from “their 
high estate ” since science has made its 
voice “ to bo hoard on high,” 

N.B. — The “ barber- surgeons ” still 
retain their ancient “ hall ” in Monkwell 
otreet, Oripplegato. 

Barclayans. Bsre'ans.) 
Barco'cbebah. An antichrist. 

Shared the fall of the Antichrist Baroo- 
chobah.— Prof, Seeley, JEcce Ilomo. 


Barde^sajusts. Followers of Bai- 
de'san, founder of a Gnostic sect in the 
second centurj\ 

Bardit. The ancient Gorman chant, 
which incited to war. 

Bardolpb. One of Falstaff’s inferior 
officers. Falstaff calls him “the knight 
of the burning lamp,” because his nose 
was BO red, and his face so “ full of 
meteors.” He is a low-bred, drunken 
swaggerer, without principle, and poor 
as a church mouse.— “ JuiwTy Wives j** 

Henry IV.,'* i., ii. 

Wo must have hotter assurance for Sir John 
than Bardolf's. We like not the security.— Loid 
ilamuiay. 

Bards. The oldest bardic composi- 
lions that have been preserved are of the 
fifth century ; the oldest existing manu- 
script is the “ Psalter of Cashel,” a col- 
lection of bardic legends, compiled in the 
ninth century by Corniac Mac Culinan, 
bishop of Cashel and king of Munster. 

Bard of Avon. Shakospoare, who wns 
born and buried at Stratford-upon-Avon. 
Also called " The bard of all times.” 
(1564-1016.) 

Bard of Ayrshire. Robert Burns, a 
native of Ay'*shire. (1759-1796.) 

Bard of Hope. Thomas Campbell, 
author of “ The Pleasures of Hope.” 
(1777-1844.) 

Bard of the Imagination, Mark Aken- 
side, author of “Pleasures of the Ima- 
gination.” (1721-1770.) 

Bourd of Memory. Rogers, author of 
“The Pleasures of Memory.” (1762-1855.) 

Bard of Olney. Cowpor, who resided 
at Olney, in Bucks, for many years. 
(1731-1800.) 

Bard of Prose. “He of the Hun- 
dred Tales of Love,” i.e., Boccaccio. 

Childe Harold," iv. 66. 

The Bard of Itydal Mount. William 
Wordsworth, so called because Kydal 
Mount was his mountain home. Al.^o 
called the “Poet of the Excursion,” from 
his principal poem. (1770-1850.) 

Bard of Twickenham. Alexander Pope, 
whoresided at Twickenliam. (1688-1744.) 

Bare. Sailing under bare poles means 
that the ship has no sail exposed, because 
the wind is so high. 

Barebone’s Parliament. The 
parliament convened by Cromwell in 
1653; so called from Praise-God Baro- 
bone, a fanst'cal leader, who overruled it. 
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BAEEFOOTED. 


BABNACLB. 


Barefooted. Certain monks and 
nuns, who either for a time or alto- 
^her abandoned the use of shoes. The 
J«WB and Romans used to put oif their 
shoes in mourning: and public calamities, 
by way of humiliation. The practice is 
defended by the command of our Lord 
to his disciples : ** Carry neither purse, 
nor scrip, nor shoes .*’ — Luke x. 4. 

Bar'^est. a frightful goblin, armed 
with teeth and claws, who passes along 
tho streets at night, making the most 
horrid shrieks, to scare folks from their 
sleep. {^Ncrth of Etigland.) 

Barking Dog. A larKng dog will 
never Inte, Dogs in their wild state never 
bark ; they howl, whine, and growl, but 
do not bark. Barking is an acquired 
liabit; and as only domesticated dogs 
liark, this effort of a dog to speak is no 
indication of a savage temper. 

BarTaham. A hermit who con- 
verted Jos'aphat, an Indian prince, ’i'liis 
German romance, entitled Jiarhham 
and Joeaphai^ was immensely j[»opular 
in the Middle Ages. It was written by 
Budolf of Ems (13tb cent.). 

Barley-bree. Ale; liquor brewed 
from barley. {Scotch,) 

The cock may craw, the dny mny daw. 

And aye we'll taste the hat Icy 'brec. 

Burnt, " WiUit Brew'd a Beck o' Mavt.’* 

Barleycorn. John or Sir John Lai'- 
legcom, A personification of malt liquor ; 
the term has boon made popular by 
Robert Bums. 

Inspiring hold John Barlcyoorn, 

What dangers thou oaust make us sonrn ' 
Bume. 

Barley-mow. A heap of barley 
housed, or where it is housed. (Saxon, 
mowe, a heap ; Italian, mucchio; Spanish, 
mucha.) 

Bar'mecide (3 syl,). The word is 
used to express the uncertainty of things 
on which we set our heart. As the beggar 
looked forward to a feast, but found only 
empty dishes ; so many a joy is found to 
be mere illusion when we come to partake 
of it. 

To-morrow f the mysterious, unknown gns3t 

Who cries aloud, * Bemember Bexmeotde 1 

And tremble to be happy with the Teut,* 

liwgfdlow. i 


Barlnecide’s Feast. A f^ 
where there is nothing to eat ; any illu- 
sion. Barmecide asked Sch^'abac, a 
poor, starving wretch, to dinner, and 
sot before lum an empty plate. ‘‘How 
do you like your soup?” asked the 
merchant. “Excellently well,” replied 
Schac'abac. ‘'Did you over see whiter 
bread?” “Never, honourable sir,* 
was the civil answer. Wine was then 
brought in, and Schacabac was pressed 
to drink, but excused himself by saying 
ho was always quarrelsome in his cups. 
Being over-persuaded, he fell foul of his 
host, and was provided with food to his 
heart’s content. — **Aralian Nights^' 
Barher^e Sixth Brother, 

Bar'nabas. JBarwa&aj Da?/. Juno 
11. St. Barnabas was a fellow-labourer 
of St. Paul. 

Bar'nabites (3 syl.). An order of 
monks, so called, because the Church of 
St. Barnabas, in Milan, was given to 
them to preach in. They are also callod 
“ Canons of St. Paul,” because the origi- 
nal socioty made a point of reading St. 
Paul's Epistlos. 

Bar'naby, St, His symbol is a nUce, 
because the 11th of June, St. Barnaby’s 
Day, is the time of hay-harvest. 

Barnaby Lecturers. Four lec- 
turers in the University of Cambridge, 
elected annually on St. Barnabas’ Day 
(June 11), to lecture on mathematics, 
philosophy, rhetoric, and logic. 

Barnaby Budge. A half-witted 
lad whose companion is a raven. — Dickens, 
**Baniahg Budge,** 

Bar'nacle. The Solan goose. The 
strange tales of this creature have arisen 
from a tissue of blunders. The Latin 
pema&ula is a “ small limpet,” and her* 
nacula (Portuguese hemaca, French har- 
naefui) is the Scotch hrenrclake or “Solan 
goose.” Both words being corrupted 
into “ barnacle,” it was natural to look 
for an identity of nature in the two crea- 
tures, and the cirri of the limpet were 
soon found to resemble the feathers of a 
bird ; so it was given out that the goose 
was the offspring of the limpet. Gerard, 
in 1636, speaks of “ broken pieces of old 
ships on which is found certain spume 
or froth, which in time breedeih into 
shells, and the fish which is hatched there- 
from is in shape and habit like a bird.” 


BARNACLES. 


BARRIEIN. 


Bar^nacles. Spectacles, or rather 
reading-glasses ; so called because in shape 
they resemble the twitchers used by 
farriers to keep under restraint unruly 
horses during the process of bleeding, 
dressinjg, or shoeing. This instrument, 
formerfy called a bamaclo, consisting of 
two branches joined at one end by a 
hinge, was fixed on the horse’s nose. 
1 >r. Latham considers the word a corrup- 
li(»n of hinx>des (double-eyes). 

Barn -burners. Ultra radicals or 
destructives, who, like the Dutcliinan of 
story, would burn down their barns to 
rid themselves of the rats. 

Barnwell, George. The chief cha- 
racter in a proso tragedy, so called, Ijy 
(leorge Lillo. He was a London appren- 
tice, who fell in with a wanton in Shoro- 
ditch, named Sarah Millwood, whom ho 
visited, and to whom he gave JC200of liis 
master’s money, and ran away. Ho next 
robbed his uncle, a rich grazier at Lud- 
low, and beat out his brains. Having 
spent the money, Sarah turned him out 
of doors, and each informed against the 
other. Sarah Millwood and George 1 Jam- 
well were both hangod. — lALlo, 1093-1739. 

Baro-Devel. The great god of the 
gipsies. His son is named Alako. 

Baron properly means a dolt, from 
the Latin haro (a thorough fool). It was 
a term applied to a serving-soldier, then 
to a military chief, and ultimately to a 
lord. Tho reverse of this is seen in our 
word slave (a servile menial), which is tho 
Slavonic word slav noble, illustrious). 
Barones vel varrones dicuntur servi 
militum, qui utique stultissimi sunt 
sorvi videlicet stultoriim.— (o'ce 
Idiot.) 

The Baron. So Italians call the baron 
Ricaso'li, a first-rate statesman and true 
patriot. I know lands (said tho baron 
to the Italian parliament) which Italy 
has to conquer, but I know no one in 
Italy who either can or will give up.” 

Baron Munchausen. Said to be 
a satire on Bruce, tho Abyssinian tra- 
veller, to whom the work was dedicated. 
The author was Baspb, a Gorman fugi- 
tive from the officers of justice, living in 
Cornwall ^1786). The chief incidents 
were compiled from various sources, such 
M the ^'Meuda'cia Ridic'ula” of J. P. 
Lange ; Lucian’s ” True Histoxy of 


Things Discovered in the Moon ** Ra- 
belais;” and the ^'Folhe'to de Ambas 
Lis^boa.” 

Baron of Beef. So called because 
itis the haron (back part) of the ox, called 
in Danish the rvg. It is not so called 
because it is “ greater” than the sir-loin 
(?•»•)• 

Barracks means huts made of tho 
bmnehoB of troos (Gaelic, harr, the top 
of anything; han'oeh, tho top-branches 
of trees; harrachadf a hut made of 
branch os). Our word is plural, indicative 
of the whole collection ; but the French 
haraque is singular. {See B . K. S. ) 

Barren’s Blues. Tlie 4th Foot; 
so called from the colour of thoir facings, 
and William Barrcll, colonel of the regi- 
ment. (1734-1739). Also called “ Lions.” 

Barrica'de (3 syl.). To block up. Tho 
term rose in Franco in 1588, when Honri 
do Guise returned to Paris in defiance of 
the king’s order. The king sent for his 
Swiss guards, and tho Parisians tore up 
tho pavement, threw chains across the 
streets, and piled up barrels filled with 
earth and Btt>nos, behind which they shot 
down tho Swiss as they passed through 
tho streets. 'Jko French for barrel is 
harrique, and to barricade is to stop up 
tho streets with these barrels. 

77iC day of the Barricades : 

(1.) May 12, 15S8, when tho people 
forced Henri HI. to Ileo from Paris. 

(2.) Aug. 27, 1688, the beginning of 
the Fronde War. 

(3.) June 27, 1830, tho first day of fe 
grand semain which drove Charles X. 
Irom the throne. 

(4.) Feb. 24, 1848, which drove Louis 
Philippe to abdicate and llco to England. 

(5.) Juno 23, 1848, when Affre, Arch- 
bishop of Paris, was shot in his attempt 
to quell the insurrection. 

(C.) Dec. 2, 1861, tho day of tho cou/t 
d*eta(, when Louis Napoleon made his 
appeal to the people for re-election to tha 
presidency for ten years. 

Barrier Treaty. Nov. 5, 1715, hy 
which tho Dutch reserved the right of 
holding garrisons in certain fortresses of 
tiie Spanish Netherlands. 

Bar'rikin. Jargon, words not under- 
stood. (Old French^ baracan ; modem 
French, oaragouin, gibberish.) ^ 
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Barring-Ollt. A practice of barring 
the master out of the schoolroom, in 
order to dictate terms to him. Itv^as 
once common, but is now numbered with 

S st customs. Miss Edgeworth has a 
le 10 called. 

Bar^rister. One admitted to plead 
at the bar ; one who has been ''called to 
thebar.” The bar is the rail wliich divides 
the counsel from the audienco; tanta- 
mount to the rood-screen of a church, 
which separates tho chancel from the 
rest of tho building. Both these aro 
relics of the ancient notion that tho laity 
are an inferior order to tho privileged 
class. 

Barrow. A tumulus. It is the samo 
as hm'ougli, hury^ hurg, &c., and means 
a hill. (Saxon,* heorgj a mound.) 

A harroiD pig. A baronet ; so called 
because ho is not looked upon as a noble- 
man by tho aristocracy, nor as a com- 
moner by tho people. In liko manner a 
barrow pig is neither male nor female ; 
neither nog or sow. 

Barry Cornwall. A nom de phnm 
of Bryan Waller Proctor. It is an im- 
perfect anagram of his name. (1T8S.1874.) 

Barsa'mans. Heretics which arose 
in the sixth century. They mado their 
socrifioes consist in taking wheat Hour on 
tne tip of their first finger, and carrying 
it to their mouth. 

Barthoroinew,5f. The symbol of 
this saint is a knife, in allusion to the 
knife with which he was flayed alive. 

St, BavUkjolomeuf 9 Day., August 24. 
Probably Bartholomew is tho apostle 
called " Nathanael ” by St. John the 
Evangelist (i. 45-51). 

Bartholomew Fair, Hold in West 
Smithfield (1133-1855) on St. Bartholo- 
mew’s day. 

Mamacre of St, Barlholomeiv. Tho 
slaughter of the French Protestants in 
the reign of Chorlos IX., l^egun on St. 
Bartholomew’s day, t.«., between tho 24th 
and 25th August, 1572. It is said that 
80,000 persons fell in this dreadful per- 
Mooution. 

A Bartholomew pig, Avery fat person. 
At Bartholomew fair one of the chief 
attractions used to be a pig, roasted 
whole, and sold piping hot. Falstaif 
calls himself 

A little tidy Bartholomew boar-pig.— '‘3 Henry 
iF.,”lL4. 


Borthram’s Dirge (m Sir Walter 
Scott’s " Border'Minstrelsy”). Sir Noel 
Paten, in a private letter to me, says ; 
"The subject of this dirgo was con* 
municated to Sir Walter as a genuine 
fragment of tho ancient " Border Muse ” 
by his friend Mr. Surtees, who is ir. 
reality its author. The ballad has no 
foundation in history ; and the fair lady, 
her lover, and the nine brothers, are but 
tho creation of tho poet’s fancy. Sir 
Nnol adds : " I never painted a picture 
of this subject, though I have often 
thought of doing so; the engraving 
which appeared in tho Art Jowmol was 
executed without my concurrence from 
the oil sketch, still, 1 presume, in the 
collection of Mr. Pender, the late M.P., 
by whom it was brought to the Exhi- 
bition of the lloval Scottish Academy 
here” (at Edinburgh). (Nov. 19, ISGH.) 

BartoPdo. A rich old miser, who 
died of fear and penurious self-denial. 
Fazio rifled his treasures, and being ac- 
cused by his own wife Bianca, was put to 
death.— Dean Milman, " Fazio,” 

Bartole (2 syl.). Jfefnows his “ J5ar- 
tofe” 09 well as a cordelier hie 
( French.) Bartole was a lawyer of the 14th 
contury, whose authority amongst French 
barristers is equal to that of Blackstono 
with us. Tho cordeliers were instituted 
especially for preaching ; and tho most 
noted ncueil of sermons was a compi- 
lation called Dormi, containing the best 
Bpocimens of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. This compilation was called 
"Dormi,” from the first word in the 
book. Die compilation is anonymous. 

Barzillai (3 syl.). The duke of 
Ormond, a friend and staunch adherent 
of Charles II. The allusion is to Barzillai, 
who assisted David when he was expelled 
by Absalom from his kingdom (2 Sam. 
xvii. 27 — 29). 

Barisillal crowned with honours and with years .... 
In exile with hie irudlike prince he mourned, 

Por him he suffered, and with him returned. 

Jhvdm, “ Absstom and AeAttop&d." 

Bas Bleu. {See Blue Stocking.) 

Base. The basis, or that on which 
an animal walks (Greek, baino, to go). 
The foot is the foundation— hence, base 
of a pillar, &c. It is also the lowest 
part, and hence the notion of wortMess. 
Bass in music (Italian, baeeo') is the lowest 
part. Of the part for the lowest compass 
of voice. 
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Bashaw'. An arrogant^ domineering 
ynan ; BO Called fiom the Turkish viceroys 
and provincial governors, each of whom 
bears the title of Imsch (pacha). 

A ihree-taUed hadiaw, A beglerbeg or 
prince of princes among the Turks, 
having a standard of three horso- tails 
borne before him. The next in rank is 
the bashaw with two tails, and then the 
bey, who has only one horse-tail. 

Basillan Monks. Monks of the 
order of St. Basil, who lived in the fourth 
century. This order has produced four- 
teen popes, 1,805 bishops, 3,010 abbots, 
and 11,085 martyrs. 

Basilica or BctsiVica* A digest of 
laws begun by the Byzantine emperor 
Basilius in 867, and completed by his 
son Leo the philosopher in SSO. 

Basilica. Originally tho court of 
the Athenian archon, called the hasileus, 
who used to give judgment in the ttoa 
‘ ’Ufi i'ios. At Home those courts of justice 
had their nave, aisles, porticoes, and tri- 
bunals ; so that when used for Christian 
worship very little alteration was needed. 
The chureh of St. John Lat'eran at Borne 
was an ancient basilica. 

Basilidlans. A sect of Gnostic 
heretics, followers of Basil'ides, who 
taught that from tho unborn Father 
“ Mind” was begotten ; from Mind pro- 
ceeded ''The Word from the Word or 
Logos proceeded ** Understanding;” from 
U nderstanding “Wisdom” and “ Power ;” 
from Wisdom and Power “Excellencies,” 
“Princes,” and “Angels,” the agents 
which created heaven. Next to these 
high mightinesses come 365 celestial 
beings, the chief of whom is Abraxas {q,v.), 
and each of whom has his special heaven. 
\Vhat we call Christ is what the Basil!- 
dians term Tli^ firsl-hegotteti, “ J/iad.” 

Basilisco. A braggart ; a character 
in an old play entitled (*Solyman and 
Perseda.” Shakespeare makes the Bas- 
tard say to his mother, who asks him why 
he boasted of his ill-birth, “Knight, 
knight, good mother, Basilisco-like ” — 
i.e., my boasting has made me a knight. 

King John” i. 1. 

Basilisk. The king of serpents 
preek, hasUeus, a king), supposed to 
have the power of “looking any one 
dead on whom it fixed its eyes.” Hence 
Lryden makes Clytus say to Alexander, 


“ Nay, frown not so ; you cannot look 
me dead.” This creature is called a king 
from having on its head a mitre-shaped 
crest. 


Like a boar 

Plunging his tusk In mastiff’s gore, 

Or btsillsk, when roused, whose breath. 
Teeth, sting, and eyeballs all are death. 

KinorAHofLtmr 


Basilissa. The Venus of the Ta- 
rentines. 


Baso'chians. French lawyers. When 
the French parlemmt ceased to be 
tho council of tho king, and confined 
itself to the administration of justice, a 
distinction of name bocame imperative ; 
so the nobles or court party called them- 
solves e<mrlUrSf and tho lawyers took the 
name of haso'ckians or king’s-men, from 
tho Greek hasileus (a king). 


Basra has 120,000 rivers or streams. 
— Elm Haukal, 


Basso Kelievo. Low relief 
(Italian). Figures cut on wood, stone, 
or mar bio, wdth very slight relief — 
t.e., not much raised, it should bo rilevo 
oxrUitvo, (^iSee Alto, Mezzo.) 

Ba'ste (1 syl.). nihaste your jacket fot 
you — i.e . , cane you. 77/ give you a thorough 
Itosdna — beating. (Spanish, hastm, 
a stick ; Italian, bastone ; Fronch, h&ton,) 

Bastille means sim^dy a building 
(French, bastir, now bCktir, to build). 
Charles V. built it as a royal ch&teau ; 
Pbilixipo-Auguste enclosed it with a high 
wall; St. Louis admiiiistorod justice in 
tho park, under the oak-trees ; Philippe 
de-Valois demolished the old ch&t^u 
and commenced a new one ; Louis Xl . 
first used it as a state prison ; and it was 
demolished by the rabble in tho French 
revolution, July 14, 1789. 

Bastina'do. A beating (Italian, has- 
tone; French, hastoii, now baton, u stick.)The 
Chinese, Turks, and Persians punish of- 
fenders by beating them on the soles of 
tho feet. Tho Turks call the puniidunent 
zarb. 

Bat. Off his own bat. By his own 
exertions ; on his own account. A 
cricketer’s phrase. 

Bat-horses and Bat-men, Bat-horses 
are those which carry officers’ baggage 
during a campaign (French, bAt, a pack- 
saddle). Bat-mon are those who look 
after tho pack horses. 
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Bata'via. The NotherlandR ; so called 
from the BataM, a Celtic tribe wbo 
dwelt there. 

Flat Batavia's willowy grovoa. 

Wordnoorth. 

Bate me an aoe. (,See Bolton.) 

Batll. Kniahts of the JBaih. This 
name is derived from the ceremony of 
bathing*, which nsed to bo j^ractisod at 
the inauguration of a knight, as a symbol 
of puritjr. The last knights created in 
this ancient form were at the coronation 
of Charles II. in IGfil. G.C.B. stands for 
Grand Cross of the Bath (the first class) ; 
K.C.B. Knigid Commander of tJte Bath 
(the second class); C.B. Companion of 
the BaOi. (the third class). 

Kif^ of Bath.. Kichard Nash, generally 
called Beau Nash, a celebrated master of 
the cercnionicH at iJaili lor 50 years. 
(1674-1701.) 

There, go to Bath uLth y&iif Don’t 
talk nonsense. Insane persons used to 
be sent to Bath for the benefit of its 
mineral waters. The implied ref)roof is, 
what you say is so silly, you ought to go 
to Bath and get your head shaved. 

BatB-kol {daughter of Vie voire). A 
«ort of divination common among the 
ancient Jews after the gift of prophecy 
jsad ceased. When an appeal was made 
to Bath-kol, the first words uttered after 
the appeal were considered oracular. 

Bath'Blieba. The duchess of Ports- 
mouth, a favourite court lady of Charles 
IT. The allusion is to the wifo of Uri'ah 
the Hittite, criminally beloved by David 
(2 Sam. xi.). The duko of Monmouth 
says— 

My father, whom with reverenoo I name, 

Oliarined into ease. ih careless of lus fame ; 

And, bribed witli petty sums of foreign gold, 

1b grown in Bathsiielia’s embrnros old, 

Dryden'a Absalom and AckUopM,** 

Ba'trach.omy'omach'ia. A storm 
in a puddle; much ado about nothing. 
The word is the name of a mock heroic 
poem in Greek, supposed to be by Pi'grus 
of Caria, and means The Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice. 

Batta or Battg (Hindustanee). Per- 
quisites ; wages. Properly, an allowance 
to East Indian troops in the field. In 
garrison they are put on half-batta. 

Battar, Al {the Trenchant). One of 
Mahomet’s swords, confiscated from the 
Jowswhen they were exiled from Mcdi'na. , 


Battersea. Tou miisf go to Ba^eea 
to get ywr simplct cut. A reproof to a 
simpleton, or one who makes a very fool- 
ish observation. The market gardeners 
of Battersea used to grow simples (me- 
dical herbs), and the London apothecaries 
went there to select or cut such as they 
wanted. 

Battle. Professor Creasy says there 
are fifteen decxrive battles ; that ^ is, 
battles which liave decided some political 
change: 490, Mar'athon; 413, Syracuse ; 
331, Arbeaa; 207, Metau'rus; the defeat 
of the Komans by Varus, 9; Chalons, 
451; Tours, 732; Hastings, 1066; Joan 
of Arc’s victory at Orleans, 1429 ; the 
Arma'da, 1588 ; Blenheim, 1704; Pultow'a, 
1700; Sarato'ga, 1777; Valmy, 1792; 
and Waterloo, 1815. 

Battle royal. A certain number of 
cocks, say sixteen, are pitted together ; 
the eight victors are then pitted, then 
the four, and last of all the two; and 
the winner is victor of the battle-royal. 
Metaphorically, the term is applied to 
chess, &c. 

Battle scenes. Le Clerc could arrange 
on a small piece of paper not larger than 
one’s hand an army of 20,000 men. 

Tfi£ Battle-painter or Belle BattaglU, 
Michael Angelo.) 

Battle of the BooJes, A satire, by dean 
Swift, on the contention among literary 
men whether ancient or modem authors 
were the better. In the battle the 
ancient books fight against the modern 
books in St. James’s Library. 

Battle of the Giants; i.e., the battle of 
Marignan {Ma-rin'-yan) in 1515, when 
Francois I, won a complete victory over 
12,000 Swiss, allies of the Milanese. 

Battle of the Herrings, in 1428. A sortie 
made by the men of Orleans, during the 
siego of their city, to intercept a supply 
of salt herrings sent to the besiegers. 

Battle of the Moat. A skirmish or battle 
between Mahomet and Abu Sofian (chief 
of the Koroishites) before Medh^na; so 
called because the prophet” had a moat 
dug before the city to keep off the 
invaders; and in the moat much of the 
fighting took place. 

Battle of the Standard, in 1138, when 
the English overthrew the Scotch, at 
Northallerton, in Yorkshire. The standard 
was a high crucifix borne by the English 
on a wagon. 
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BatiJU of iha Spurt (1302), in which the 
' allied citizens of Ghent and Brugfes won 
a famous victory over the chivalry of 
France under ^e walls of Courtray. 
After the battle more than 700 gilt spurs 
(worn by French nobles) were gathered 
from the field. 

In English history the battle of Guine- 
gate (1613) is so called, “because the 
French spurred their horses to flight, 
almost as soon as they came in sight of 
the English troops.” 

Wager of Battle, One of the forms of 
erdeafor appeal to the judgment of God, 
in the old Norman courts of the kingdom. 
It consisted of a personal combat between 
the plaintiff ana defendant, in the pre- 
sence of the court itself. Abolished by 
69 Geo. III., c. 46. 

Bat'tledore (3 syl.) means, properly, 
a baton or beetle for washing linen by 
striking on it to knock out the dirt. The 
plan is still common in Franco. The 
word is hattre deau, or hat deau-er (a 
thing for beating out the water of wet 
linen). {See B.) 


Bazte'rianB. Those who entertain 
the same religious views as Richard Bax- 
ter. The chief points ore— (1) that Christ 
died in a spiritual sense for tne elect, and 
in a general sense for all ; (2) that there 
is no such thing as reprobation ; (3) that 
oven saints may fall from grace. Dr. 
Isaac Watts and Dr. Doddridge held 
these views. 

Bay. The colour of a withered bay 
leaf. 

Bay, The withering of a bay-tree was 
supposed to be the omen of a death. 

*Ti8 thought the king is dead. We’ll not etaj— 

The bay-trees m our country are withered. 

SlMkespearet *' Richard IL," 11. 4. 

Bay, Supposed to be an antidote 
against thunder, because it was the tree 
of Apollo. Hence Tibe'rius and some 
other of the Roman emperors wore a 
wreath of bay as an amulet, especially in 
thunder-storms. — Pliny, 

lleach the hays— 

T’11 tie a garland h^ro about his Ik ad : 

'Twill keep uiy boy Irom lichtniKi.> 

Tha WAus Dwa. 


Battles. Rations or ''commons” 
allowed to students at the University of 
Oxford. A corruption of haiiens, from 
the verb batten (to feed). 

Battle Bills, Buttery bills at the 
universities. {See above.) 

Baubee. Jenny's baubee. Her mar- 
rioge portion. The word means, properly, 
a debased copper coin, equal in value to 
a halfpenny, issued in the reign of James 
VI. of Scotland. (French, bos billon^ de- 
based copper money). Also Bawbee. 

Bauble. A fool Slix)uld never Ivold a 
bauble in his hmld, “ *Tis a foolish bird 
that foul s its own nest.” The bauble was 
a short stick, ornamented with ass's 
ears, carried by licensed fools. (French, 
bahwlsy a plaything. ) 

Ba'viad, The, A merciless satire by 
Gifford on the Della Cruscan poetry, 
published 1794. The word is from 
Virgil’s “Eclogue,” iii. 9. 


He may with foxes plough, and tnilk he-goata, 
Who praiaes Baviua or on Mosvius dotes. 

Bavie'ea. The Cid’s horse. 


BaVius. Any bad poet. {See Ba- 

VIAD.) ^ ^ 

ehoioe patron bless each grey goose 

May every Bavins have his Bufo atill. 

Popct “iYolopuc to the Sutires,** 


Croioned with haysy in sign of victory. 
The general who obtained a victory 
among the Romans was crowned with a 
wreath of bay leaves. 

The QtieeJi's Bays. The 2nd Dragoon 
Guards ; so called because they are 
mounted on bay horses. Now called Th^ 
QueevCs. 

Bay Salt is salt of a bay colour. It 
is the salt of sea- water hardened by the 
heat of the sun. 

Bayes’s Troops. Dead men may 
rise again, like Bayes's irenyps, or ike savages 
in the Fantoci'ni (“ Something New ”). In 
the “Rehearsal,” by George Villiers,duke 
of Buckingham, a battle is fought between 
foot-soldiers and great hobby-horses. At 
last Drawcansir kills all on both sides. 
Smith then asks how they are to go off ; 
to which Bayes replies, “ As they came 
on — upon tlioirlegs;” upon which they 
all jump up alive again. 

Bayadbre {baJi-ya-dare). A dancing 
girl dressed in Eastern costume ; so called 
from the “bajaderes” of India, whoso 
duty is to dance before the images of the 
gods ; but the grandees employ similar 
dancers for their private amusements. 
The word is a corruption of the Portu- 
guese bailadcirsL, 
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Ba'yard* Lt chevalier tant pear et 
tant i-eproche, (1476-1524.) 

The BrUish Baitard. Sir Philip Sidney. 
<1654-1684.) 

The Polieh Bayard, Prince Joseph 
Poniatowski. (1703-1814.) 

Ba'yard. A horse of incredible swift- 
ness, belonging to the four sons of Aymon. 
If only one of the sons mounted^ the 
horse was of the ordinary size; but if 
all four mounted, his body became elon- 
gated to the requisite length. The name 
is used for any valuable or wonderful 
horse, and means a "high bay” (Jbay-ard), 
-^Villeneuve, Lee Qmirt-FxlzAymon*' 

Keep Bayard in Hue etdble—i.e., kcci) 
what IS of' value under lock and key. 
{See above.) 

Bold at blind bayard. Foolhardy. 
If a blind horse loans, the chance is lie 
will fall into a diten. Grose mentions 
the following expression. To ride, hayai d 
of ten Going by the marrow-bone 

stage”-— t.e., walking. 

Bayar'do. The famous steed of 
Rinaldo, which onco belonged to Am'adis 
of Gaul. 

Bayarddt Leap. Three stones, about 
thirty yards apart, near Sleaford. It 
Is said that Kinaldo was riding on bis 
favourite steed Bayardo, when the de- 
mon of the place sprang behind him ; but 
the animal in terror took three tremen- 
dous leaps and unhorsed the fiend. 

Bayes, in the " Rehearsal,” by the 
duke of Buckingham, was designed to 
satirise John Dry den, the poet laureate. 
{See Baybs’s Troops, p. 71.) 

Bayeux Tapestry. Supposed to 
be the work of Matilda, wife of William 
the Conqueror. It represents the mis- 
sion of Harold to the duke, and all the 
incidents of his history from that event 
till his death at Hastings in 10G6. It is 
called Bayeux from the place whore it is 
preserved. A drawing, on a reduced 
scale, of this curious antique is preserved 
in the Guildhall Library. 

Bayle. The dances of the common 
{leoplo were so called in Spain, in oppo- 
sition to the stately court dances, called 
danza. The BaylS were of Moorish in- 
vention, the most celebrated being La 
SaraJbanda, La< Chcucona, Las Oambelas, 
and SI ffermano UarLolo, 


Bayonet. So called from La Bayo- 
netto, a lower ridge of the Montage 
d’Arrhune. A Basque regiment, early in 
the seventeenth century, running short 
of powder, stuck their knives into their 
muskets, and charged the Spaniai^s 
with success. It is an error to derive 
this word from Bayonne. 

Bead (Saxon) means a prayer. When 
little balls with a hole through them were 
used for keeping account of the number 
of prayers repeated, the term was ap- 
plied to them also. {See Bkadsman.) 

St. CuMert*e Beads. Single joints of 
the articulated stems of encrinites. They 
are perforated in the centre, and bear a 
fanciful resemblance to a cross ; hence, 
they were once used for rosaries (beads). 
St. Cuthbort was a Scotch monk of the 
sixth century, and may be called the St. 
Patrick of the north of England and 
south of Scotland. 

Bead-house. An almshouse for beads- 
men. 

Bead-roll. A list of persons to be 
prayed for ; hence, also, any list. 

Beadlo. A person whoso duty it is 
to hid or cite persons to appear to a sum- 
mons ; also a church servant, whose duty 
it is to btd the parishioners to attend the 
vestry, or to give notice of vestry moot- 
ings. (Saxon, hoedcl, from beodan, to bid 
or summon.) 

Beadsman or Bedesman, An in- 
habitant of an almshouse, so called be- 
cause in Catholic times most charities of 
this class were instituted that the in- 
mates might “ pray for the soul of the 
founder.” {See Bead.) 

Seated w itli some grey Twadsman. 

VraUiS, ** Borough," 

Beak. A magistrate. (Saxon leay, 
a gold collar worn by civic magistrates.) 

Beaker. A drinking glass (German 
becher, Italian beccar, to swallow.) 

Beam. Thrown on my heam-endt — 
driven to my last shift. A ship is said 
to be on her beam -ends when she is laid 
by a heavy gale completely on her beams 
or sides. Not unirequently the only 
moans of righting her in such a case is 
to cut away her masts. 

On the starboard beam, A distant 
point out at sea, on the right-hand side, 
and at right angles to the keel. 

On the port beam, A similar point 
on the left-hand side. 
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On th£ v/eatlur beam, ^ On that side of a 
ihip which faces the wind. 

Bean* Every bean has its blach. 
Kemo sine vitiis nMcUur.^ every one has 
his faults.” The bean has a black eye. 
(0<jni gram ha la sua semola.) 

^ Me lias found the bean %n tlu caJcSt he 
has fifot a prize in the lottery, has c^e 
to some unexpected good fortune. The 
allusion is to twelfth cakes m which a 
bean is buried ; when the cake is cut up 
and distributed, he who gets the bean is 
the twoKth-night king. 


Beans. Property, money. (French, 
bienSi gfoods.) 

Pyfchag'oras forbade the use of beans 
to his disciples; not the use of beans as 
a food, but the use of beans for political 
elections. Magistrates and other public 
officers were elected by beans cast by the 
voters into a helmet, and what Py- 
thag'oras ad^sod was, that his disciples 
should not interfere with politics or 
u Jove beans”— i. e., office. 

Aristotle says the word bean means 
ven'ery, and that tho prohibition to 
** abstain from beans ” was equivalent to 


bear,” and referred to those who entered 
into contracts in the South Sea Scheme to 
transfer stock at a stated price, (fifee Bull.) 


So WM the huntsman hy the hear opprosaed. 
Whose hide he sold before ho cai^lit the >»ei 
“ BotOs oftiiA Summer Manda," 


The Bear, Albert, margrave of Bran- 
denburg. He was also called ‘*The 
Fair.” (1106-1170.) ^ ^ 

The Great Bear and Litde Bear, Tho 
constellations so called are specimens 
of a large class of blunders founded on 
approximate sounds. Tho Sanskrit arch 
mins “ to be bright the Greeks cor- 
rupted the word into archtos, arhtos, 
which moans a boar ; so that tho ** boar 
should in reality be the “ bright ones.” 
'J’ho fable is tliat Calisto, a nymph of 
Diana, had two sons by Jupiter, which 
Juno changed into bears, and J apitor 
converted into constellations. 


Tlie wlnd-shahed surge, with high and monstrous 



•Twns here wo saw Cnlisto's star retire 
Bencutli tbs waves, naiiwod by Juno’s ire. 

Camoens, **JAuiad,'* bk. v. 


keeping the body chaste. ’ 

Means are m Jlotcer, “ Ics fdves fleurls- 
Fcni,” and this will account for your 
being so silly. Our forefathers imagined 
that the perfume of tho flowering bean 
was bad for the head, and made men silly 
or light-headed. 


The Northern Bear. Russia. 

A Bridled Bear, A young nobleman 
nnder the control of a travelling tutor. 
{See Bbab-lbader.) 

The bloody Bear, in Dryden’s poem 
called “ The Hind and Panther,” moans 
the Independents. 


Bean Feast. Much the same as 
Wayz-goose {q.v.), a feast given by an 
employer to those he employs. The 
boan-goose is next in size to the Grey 
Lag-goose. The term comes from the 
northern counties, whore the bean {goose) 
is common. 

Bean !Eing. A king elected by 
ballot. The Greeks used beans in voting 
by ballot. {See Beai^s. ) 

Boan^Kinfs festival. Twelfth-day, 
when he who has the bean is Icing for the 
night. {See Beab.) 

Bear A. (Stock Exchange), a fall, or 
a speculator for a fall. To itperatefvr a 
bear. To realise a profitable bear. Bear- 
ing the market is using every effort to 
depress the price of stocks iu order to buy 
iu The arena of bears and hulls, i.e. tho 
Stock Exchange. Dr Wartou says tho 
term bear came from the proverb of “ Bell- 
ing the skin before you have caught the 


Tho bloody bear, an independent b'^ast. 
Vnlicked to furin, lu gruuna her lialo oxpm^fld. 


The Bear and Ragged Stafi. A publio- 
house sign in Smithlield, &c., in compli- 
ment to Warwick, the king-maker, whose 
cognisance it was. The first earl was 
Arth or Arthgal, of the Round Table, 
whose cognisance was a bear, because 
arth means a bear (Latin, urs*). Morvid, 
the second earl, overcame, in single com- 
bat, a mighty giant, who came against 
b\ra with a club, which was a tree pulled 
up by the roots, but stripped of its 
branches. In remembrance of his vic- 
tory over the giant, he added **the 
ragged staff.” 

The Bear and the Tea-kettle (Eams- 
ebatka). Said of a person who injures 
himself by foolish rage. One day a bear 
entered a hut in Kamschatka, whore a 
kettle was on the fire. Master Bruin 
went to the kettlOi and smelling at it 
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burnt bis nose ; being greatly irritated, 
he seized the kettle with his paws, and 
squeezed it against his breast. This, of 
course, made matters worse, for the 
boUing water scalded him terribly, and 
he growled in agony till some neighbours 
put an end to his life with their guns. 

As the hear has iio tail, for a lion 1i£ll 
fail. The same as Ne sutor supra crep'ulanif 
"letnotthe cobbler aspire above his last.*' 
Bobert Dudley, earl of Leicester, being 
a descendant of the Warwick family, 
changed his own crest, which was ''a green 
licfn with two tails,** for the Warwick crest, 
a boar and ragged staff.’* When made 
governor of the Low Countries, he was 
suspected of aiming at absolute supre- 
macy, or the desire of being the monarch 
of his fellows, as the lion is monarch 
among boasts. Some wit wrote under 
his crest the Latin verso, ** Ursa caret 
cauda non queat esse leo.** 

Your bear for lion needs must fail, 

Ueoauso your true boars have no tail. 

Bear-garden. This place is a perfect 
Zicar-^ardcJi— that is, full of confusion, 
noise, tumult, and quarrels. Bear-gar- 
dens were places where bears used to bo 
kept and baited for public amusement. 

Bear’s Garlic. A translation of 
Allium wrsinumf a Latin corruption of 
eurs-inon or ws^inon, a hot, pungent 
onion. {See Horse.) 

Bear-leaider. One who undertakes 
the charge of a young man of rank 
on his travels. It was onoe customary 
to lead muzzled bears about the streets, 
and to make them show off in order to 
attract notice and gain money. 

Bear! (said Dr. Panglon to his pupil). Under 
favour, young gentlemun, 1 am the boar-Ionder, 
being uppdntea your tutor.— OolfM.n'9 *'iUvr- 
ai-JMwr 

Beard. Kissing the heard. In Turkey 
wives kiss their husband, and children 
their father, on the beard. 

To make oiuis heard (Chaucer). This is 
the French /airs la ha/rhe d and 

refers to a barber’s taking hold of a man's 
board to dress it, or to his shaving the 
chin of a customer. To make one’s beard 
is to have him wholly at your mercy. 

To heard one is to defy him, to contra- 
dict him flatly, to insult by plucking tho 
bemrd. Among the Jews, no greater 
insult could be offered to a man than to I 
f luck or even touch his beard. I 


To laugh at onis heard. To attempt 
to make a fool of a person— to deceive 
by ridiculous exaggeration. 

'* By the prophet ! but he laughs at onr heard!,** 
exelalmed the Pacha, angrily. " These are foolish 
lies.*'— Jfarryatt, "PoeAa of Many TaUs,’* 

Tax up(yn heards. Czar Peter imposed 
a tax upon beards. Every one above the 
lowest class had to pay 100 rubles, and 
the lowest class had to pay a copec, for 
enjoying this “luxury.’’ Clerks were 
stationed at tho gates of every town to 
collect tho beard-tax. 

Cutting the heard. The Turks think it 
a dire disgrace to have the beard cut. 
Slaves who servo in the seraglio have 
clean chins, as a siem of their servitude. 

JJmrdta Master (^Hagister barba'tus). 
So Persius styled Socrates, under iJii* 
notion that the beard is tho symbol oi 
wisdom, (b.c. 468-399.) 

Pogona'tus (Beardod). Constantine IV.. 
emperor of Bomo. (648-685.) 

The Bearded, Geoffrey tho Crusader, 
and Bouchard of the house of Mont- 
morency, 

Handsome-heard. Baldwin IV., earl of 
Flanders. (1160-1186.) 

John the Bearded. Johann Mayo, tho 
German painter, whose beard touched 
the ground when he stood upright. 

Bearded Wfmxcn: 

Bartel Graetjc, of Stuttgard, bom 1562. 

Tho duke of Saxony had tho portrait 
taken of a poor Swiss woman, remarkable 
for her large, bushy beard. 

In 1726 a female dancer appeared at 
Venice with a large, bushy beard. 

Charles XII. had in his army a woman 
whose beard was a yard and a half long. 
She was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Pultowa, and presented to the Czar, 1724. 

Mdlle. Bois do Chdne, bom at Geneva 
in 1834, was exhibited in London in 
1852-3 ; she had a profuse head of hair, 
a strong black board, large whiskers, and 
thick hair on her arms and back. 

J alia Pastra'na was exhibited in Lon- 
don in 1857 ; died, 1862, at Moscow; was 
ombalmed by professor Suckaloff ; and 
the embalmed body was exhibited at 
191, Piccadilly, She was found among 
the Digger Indians of Mexico. 

Margaret of Holland had a long, stiff 
beard. 

Beamais, Ze. Henri IV. of Fiance ; 
so called from Le Bdam, bia native pro- 
vince. (1563.161Q.) 
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Beasts, hmddw: 

Coucturntf lying down. 

CouTiier-'pam'nJt, moving in opposite 
directions. 

DormarU, sleeping. 

Gardant, full-faced. 

lismrdi rising from the top or bottom 
of an ordinary. 

Ntucmt, rising out of the middle of an 
ordinary. 

PaagarU, walking. 

Pasaant gardant, walking, and with 
full face. 

Paaaant regoirdant, walking and looking 
behind. 

Rampant, rearing. 

RagardarU, looking back. 

Sejant, seated. 

Salient, springing. 

Stcdant, standing still. 

Beastly llrunk. It was an ancient 
notion that men in their cups exhibited 
the vicious qualities of beasts. Nash 
describes seven kinds of drunkards: — 
f II The A^drunk, who leaps and sings ; 
f 2) The Lwn-drunh, who is quarrelsome ; 
(3) The Swine-drunk, who is sleepy and 
nuking; (4) The She^-drunk, wise in 
his own conceit, but unable to speak; 
(5) The Martin-drunk, who drinks him- 
self sober again ; (6) The Goat-drunk, 
who is lascivious ; and (7) The Fox- 
drunk, who is crafty, like a Dutchman 
in his cups. Besides these, there is the 
Maudlin-drunk, which does not belong 
to the beasts,” but means the man who 
weeps with kindness. 

Beat. A track, line, or appointed 
range. A policeman^ a heat, Ttix man was 
out of hia oeaA — i,e., his proper appointed 
walk. It ia nat in my heat— in. my way, 
in the range of my talents. The word 
moans a beaten path. 

To heat in a game of skill does not moan 
to strike, which is the Saxon heatan, but 
to bo the better, from the Saxon oetan 
(to be the superior). 

To heat hollow is to boat wholly. 

Dead beat. So completely beaten or 
vanquished that he is like one dead — 
there is no longer any fight left in him. 

That heats Termagant, Your rantmg, 
raging, pomposity, or exaggeration sur- 
passes that of Termagant (j.'*'.). 
i That heats Banlagher, Wonderfully 
( inconsistent and absurd — exceedingly 
• ridiculous. Banagher is a town in Ire- 
land, on the Slmnnon, in the King’s 


County. It formerly sent two members to 
parliament, and was, of course, a famous 
pocket borough. Wken a member spoke 
of a family borough where every voter 
was a man employed by the lord, it was 
not unusual to reply, “Well, that beats 
Banagher.” 

Beat. To strike. (Saxon, heatan^ 

To heat or drum a thing into one. To 
repeat, as a drummer repeats his strokes 
on a drum. 

To heat up our mjiporters. To hunt 
them up or call thorn togethor, as soldiers 
are by call of drum. 

To heat an alarm. To give notice of 
danger by boat of drum. 

To heat a retreat ; to heat to arms ; to 
heat a cJuirge, Military terms similar to 
the above. 

To he heat out. To bo dog-tired. Tho 
allusion is to beating out metal, Ac., in 
order to make it very thiu. 

Beat. (French, ahattre, to abate.) 

To heat down. To make a seller 

abate ” his price. 

Beaten to a Mummy. Beaten 
so that one can distinguish neither fonn 
nor feature. Diodo'rus Sic'ulus says the 
people of the Baloa'ric Isles beat with 
clubs tho bodies of the dead, to render 
thorn flexible, in order that they may be 
deposited in oarthen pots, called mum- 
nuo ” (v. 1). They beat them to mam- 
mocks (pieces). 

Beating about the Bush. Not 
coming directly to the matter in hand, 
but feeling your way timidly by indirec- 
tions, as persons beat bushes to ascertain 
if game is lurking under them. 

Beating the Bounds. On Holy 
Thursday or Ascension Day, it used to 
be customary for the parish school chil- 
dren, accompanied by the clergyman and 
parish ofiicers, to walk through their 
parish from end to end. The boys had 
willow wands, with which they struck 
the lines of boundary. Bofore maps 
wore common, the boys were thus taught 
to know tho bounds of their own parish. 
The custom still prevails in many parishes. 

Beatific Vision. A vision of tho 
blessed in the realms of heaven. Ma- 
homet had such a vision ; and so had the 
apostles Paul and John. 
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Beatrice, beloved from girlhood by 
Dante, a native of Florence, was of the 
Portinari family. She died aged 21 
(1266-1290.) 

lady-love of Horace. 

„ of ]*etruch 
of Burns. 

J^eau Fielding, called Handsome 
Fielding” by Charles II. 

Bwu Nash. Son of a Welsh gen- 
tleman, a notorious diner-out. He under- 
took the management of the bath-rooms 
at ]foth, and conducted the public l)alJs 
with a splendour and decorum never be- 
fore witnessed. In old ago ho sank into 
poverty. (1674-1761.) 

BeauBrummel. George Brj^an. (1778- 

1840.) 

Beau Tills, noted for his finery, vanity, 
and poverty . — In Ooldsniith's **CiUzen 
tjg' the World.** 

Beau Fielding, whose name was Tlcn- 
drome Fielding. Ho diod in Scotland 
Yard, London. 

Beau llewitt, Tho ‘'Sir Fopling 
Flutter” of Etheredge. — “ The Man of 
Mode; or, Sir FopUng Flatter.** 

Le Beau J)*Orsay. Father of Co\int 
D’Orsay, and called by Byron Jeune 
Vupidon,, 

Beau Id'eal. The model of beauty 
or excellency formed by fancy. 

Beau BConde. The fashionable 
world ; people who make up the coterie 
of fashion. {English-French.) 

Beau Trap. A loose pavement 
under which water lodges, and which 
squirts up filth when trodden on, to the 
annoyance of the smartly dressed. 

Beauclerc (j^ood scAofar). Applied to 
Henry I., who had clerk-like accomplish- 
ments, very rare in the times in which ho 
Uved. (1068,1100.1135.) 

Beaune’s Ffoblem. A problem 
which entitles Florimond do Beaune, the 
French mathematician, to be considered 
the founder of the integral calculus. 
(1601-1652.) 

BeautiftlL Beautiful or fair as an 
■angeL Throughout the Middle Ages it was 
common to associate beauty with virtue, 
and ugliness with sin ; hence the expres- 
sions given above, and the following also 
— Serapbio beauty,” Cherubio love- 
liness,” Ugly as sin,” Ao. 


Lesbii was the 
Laura « 
Highland Maiy 
Beau. 


Beautiful Parricide. Beatrioe 
Oenci, tho daughter of a Boman noble- 
man, who plotted the death of her 
father, because he violently defiled her. 
(Died 1599.) 

Beauty and the Beast. Tho hero 
and heroine of Mdme. Villeneuve’s fairy 
tale. Beauty saved the life of her 
father by consenting to live with tho 
Beast ; and the Boast, being disenchanted 
by Beauty’s love, became a handsome 
prince, who married her . — Contes Ma- 
rimes, 1740. 

Beauty of Buttermere. Mary 
Robinson, married to John Hatfield, a 
heartless impostor, executed for forgery 
at Carlisle in 1803. 


Beaver. A bat, so called from its 
being made of beavor-skins. 

Beaver. That i>art of the helmet 
which lifted up to enablo the wearer to 
drink. Similarly leoet', tho afternoon 
draught in tho harvest-field, called^Mr«’«. 
(Italian, levcre,f>o drink; Spanish, leher ; 
Latin, lilo; French, luveur, a drinker; 
Armorie, lewyrauh, beverage, &c.) 

Bed. The great led of Ware, A bed 
twelve feet square, and capable of bold- 
ing twelve persons ; assigned by tradition 
to the earl of Warwick, the king-maker. 


Although the shoot were big enough for the bed 
uf Wurn iu Kiiglanii. 

Shakeepeare, “ Twel/th S. 


You got out of led the icrong way, or 
w'dh the left leg fin'emost. Said of a person 
who is patchy and ill-tomperod. It was 
an ancient superstition that it was un- 
lucky to set the loft foot on the ground 
first on getting out of bed. The same 
superstition applies to putting on tho 
left shoe first, a “ fancy ’’ not yet wholly 
exploded. 

Bed of Justice. {See Lit.) 

Bed-post. Tn the twinkling of a led- 
post. As quickly as possible. In tli » 
ancient bed-frames a movable post or 
staff was inserted on each side to keep 
the clothes from falling off. These 
bed-staffs wore sometimes used in self- 
defence, and in making the bed to beat 
tho feathers. In the reign of Edward I. 
Sir John Chichester had a mock skir- 
mish with his son^ant (Sir John with his 
rapier and the servant with the bed- 
staff), in which the servant was acci- 
dently killed. Wright, in his ^'Do> 
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mestie Manners/* riiows us a chamber- 
maid of the seventeenth century using 
a bed-staff to beat up the bedding. 
** Twinkling** means a rapid twist or 
turn. (Old French, guincher ; Welsh, 
€pdng, g%oingaw, our wriggle.') 

I*II do it instantly, in the twinkling of a hed- 
■taff.— fifcodtMtt,** Ktrhioso,” 1678. 

He would have nut him down in the twinkling 
of a bed-post.— **i£a&slaM,’' done into JSnoltah. 

Bobadil, in ** Every Man in his 
Humour,*^ and Lord Duberley, in the 
** Heir-at-Law,** use the same expression. 

Be'der. A valley famous for the 
victory gained by Mahomet, in which 
he was assisted by 8,000 angels, led by 
Gabriel, mounted on hLs horse Halzum.** — 
Al Kuraiu 

Beder. King of Persia, who married 
Giauha'rfi, daughter of tlio most powerful 
of the under-sca emperors. Queen Labe 
tried to change him into a horse, but he 
changed her into a mare instead. — 
Arabian Nights^ “ Beder and Giuuhare.'^' 
Bedford Saxon, Bedean-forda (for- 
tress ford)— that is, the ford at the for- 
tress of the nver Ouse. 

Bedfordshire. I am off to Bedford- 
tihirey i.e., to bed. A similar pun is to 
the land of Nod.** 

Bedlver. A knight of the Pound 
Table, and the butler of king Arthur. 

Bedlam. A lunatic asylum or mad- 
house; a contraction for Bethlehemy the 
name of a religious house in London, 
converted into a hospital for lunatics. 
Tom 0* Bedlam. {See Tom.) 

Bedlamite (3 syl.). A madman, a 
fool, an inhabitant of a Bedlam. 

Bedouins {Bed-wins). The homeless 
street poor are so called. Thus the 
Times calls the ragged liouscloss boys 
the Bedouins of Loudon.” The Jiedouins 
are the nomadic tribes of Arabia. 

Bedreddin' Hassan, in the story 
of ** Noui/eddin' and his Son,” in the 
''Arabian Nights.** 

Comparing herself to Bedreddin llassan, whom 
Jho visier . . . discovered by his superlative skill 
« croam-tHrts with popper i« them.— 

Bee. The Athenian Bee. Piaio, so 
called from the sweetness of his style. 
(B.C. 429-348.) 

Ths Bee of Athens, Sophboles, the 
traffic poet. (B.O. 495-406.; 


Bee. Tou have ahee in vour bonnet ; 
your hMid is full of bees; full of devices, 
crotchets, fancies, inventions, and dreamy 
theories. The connection between bees 
and the soul was once generally main- 
tained; hence Mahomet admits bees to 
Paradise. Porphyry says of fountains 
tbey are "adapted to tho nymphs, or 
those souls which the ancients called 
bees.** The moon was called a bee by tho 
priestesses of Ceres, and the word 
lunatic or moon-struck still means one 
with " boos in his head.’* {S^ Magqot.) 

U a doB rats dans la tote. 

Fronch proverb. 

To banc a bee in your bonnet, is, also, 
to carry a jewel or ornament in your cap, 
(Anglo-Saxon heh, a head ornament.) 

Fur pity, Sir, And out that boe 
Th&t boro iny love away,— 

*'ril seek him in your bonnet bravo .. 

Ukiuuos, FAs Mad MeudB Song. 

Bee-Line. The shortest distance 
between two given points. — Americanism. 

Bees. In the empire of France the 
royal mantle and standard were both 
thickly sown with golden bees, in- 
stead of Louis flowers, because more 
than 300 goiden bees were found in the 
tomb of Chil'deric, when it was opened 
in 1653. The modem opinion is that 
what wo call a Jleur de Us is a boe 
with its wings outstretched. («5ee j), 
303.) 

Beef, Ox. The former is Norman, and 
the latter Saxon. The Normans had the 
cooked moat, and when set before them 
used the word they were accustomed to. 
Tho Saxon was the herdsman, and while 
the beast was under his charge called it 
by its Saxon name. 

Old Alderman Ox contliiueB to hold hl8 Saxon 
title while be is under the nharge of serfs and 
boiidsmeii; but becomes Beef, a fiery French 
gallant, when lie arrives before tho worshipful 
juwB thal are destined to consume him.—Jvanhos. 

Weaves beef of Colchester — i.c., sprats, 
caught abundantly in the noighboumood. 
^Fuller, " Worthies.” 

Beef-eaters. Yeomen of the Guard; 
BO called because they used to watch 
tho buffet, and hence were called huffetieri 
or houJUiers in Norman -French — 
"waiters at tho side-board.** 

Beef-steak Club owed its origin to 
an accidental dinner taken by lord Peter- 
borough in the scene-room of Rich, over 
Coveut Garden Theatre. The original 
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f^diron on which Rich broiled the peer's 
steak is still preserved in the pall^ium 
of the club, and the members have it 
engraved on their buttons.— of 
th£ Cluba of London, 

K.B. — ^^e club is still held at the 
Lyoeum Theatre. 

Beefington or Mifor Bcefimf lon, in- 
troduced in *'Tho Rovers.” Cabimere is 
a Polish emigrant, and Rootington an 
English nobleman, exiled by the tyranny 
of king John. 

“tVIll without flowor,” Hiild the unj^orJous Cfuit- 
mir to Milor Jh'imtiirton, “ im like cliUdruu playuig 
ut aoldiorH."— Ifaeauluy. 

Beelzebub. Ood of flies, supposed 
to ward off flies from bis votaries. One 
of tho gods of the riiilistians. {Sie 
AOHOK.) The Greeks bad a similar deity, 
Zent Apimfioa. Tho Jews, by way of 
reproach, changed Jloclzebub into J»al- 
Kobul {god of duwj\ and placed liirn 
among tho ammons. Milton says ho 
was next in rank to Satan, and stood 
^‘with Atlante'an shoulders, fit to bear 
the weight of mightiost mouaruhios.” 
(Bk. ii.) 

One next himiiolf In power, and nrxt In crime. 

Long alter known m JfulvaUne. fin«< named 

BeSlsobub. ** Paradise Lost/* i. 

Beer. (iSesALZ.) 

Beetle-crusher. A largo, flat foot. 
The expression was first used in Pi(vchy 
in one of Looch’s caricatures. Those 
who know London, know how it is over- 
run with black-beetles or cockroaches. 

Befa'zia- The good fairy of Italian 
children, who is supposed to lill their 
stoekitXgs with toys when they go to bed 
on Twelfth night. iSomc one enters tho 
children's bedroom for tho purpose, and 
the wakeful youngsters cry out, “ A'ceo Ui 
Brfa'noC' According to legend, Bofana 
was too busy witli house affairs to look 
after the Magi when they went to offer 
their gifts, and said she would ivait to 
see them on their return ; but they went 
another way, and Belaua every Twelfth 
night watches to see them. The name 
is a corruption of EpiphanUi 



Beggar’s Bush. To go ly hangar" a 
huh (or) Go home hyheggan^a 1 .«., to 
go to ruin. Beggfar's bush is tho name 
of a tree which once stood on the loft 


hand of the London road from Hunting- 
don to Caxton, so called because it was a 
noted rendezvous for beggars. These 
punning phi-aaes and proverbs are very 
common. 

Beggar’s Daughter. Beuety tiu 

"beggars daughter ofBednall Green. Bessoe 
was very beautiful, and was courted by 
four suitors at once, a knight, a gently 
man of fortune, a London merchant, and 
the son of the innkeeper at Romford. 
Sho told them that they must obtain the 
consent of her father, the poor blind beg- 
gar of Bethnal Green. When they heard 
that, they all slunk off, except the knight, 
who wont to ask tho beggar’s leave to 
wed the “pretty Bossoo.” The beggar 
gave her jC‘>, 000 for her dower, and JijlOO 
to buy her wedding gown. At the wed- 
ding feast ho explained to the guests that 
ho was iJonr}^, son and heir of Sir Simon 
do Montfort. At the battle of Evesham, 
tho barons wore routed, Montfort slain, 
and himself left on tho held for dead. A 
baron’s daughter discovered him, nursed 
liirn with care, and married him; the 
fruit of this marriage was “ pretty Bes- 
scc." Henry do Montfort assumed the 
garb and somblanco of a beggar to escape 
tho vigilance of king Henry’s spies.— 
Percy's ** JieUqucs.*' 

Beg^ng Hermits were of the 
Augustine order; they renounced all 
jiro^ierty, and lived on the voluntary alms 
of “ the faithful.” 

Begging the Question. Assum- 
ing a proposition, which, in reality, in- 
volves the conclusion. Thus, to say that 
parallel lines will never meet because 
they are parallel, is simply to assume as 
a fact the very thing you profess to prove. 
Tho phrase is a translation of the Latin 
term, petitlo prindp'iiy and was first used 
by Aristotle. 

Beghards. A religicjs order of 
St. Francis established at Antwerp in 
1228, and so named from St. Beggho, 
their patroness. 

BegtashT. A religious order in the 
Ottoman empire, which had its origin in 
the fourteenth century. The word is 
derived from Hadji Begtash, a dervise, 
its founder. 

Beguines {B^^vdns), The earliest 
of all lay societies of women united for 
religious purposes. So called from tbeit 
begum, or linen cap. 
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Beherlnoth {Hebrew), The hippo- 
pot'amus, once thought to be the rhino- 
ceros. (See J ob xl. 15. ) 


Behold I In plaited mail, 
Bchefmotli reara hla bead. 

STbonuon. 


Behesth. The Elysian fields of 
Persian mythology. 

Beh'menists. A sect of Tisionary 
religionists, so called from Jacob Bohmen, 
their founder. (1575-1625.) 

Behram. The most holy kind of 
fire, according to Parseeism. (See Ada- 
BAK.) 

Be'jan. A freshman or greenhorn. 
This term is employed in the tVonch and 
Scotch universities, and is evidently a 
corruption of bee jauns (yellow beak), a 
French expression to designate a nestling 
or unfledged bird. In the university of 
Vienna the freshman is termed beanue, 
and in France footing-money is bejaunia. 


Belfi^. A military tower, pushed 
by besiegers against the wall of a be- 
sieged city, that missiles may be thrown 
more easily i^ainst the defenders. (Greek 
belos, a missile, aad pkreo, to dart forth.) 
Probably a church steeple is called a 
belfry from its resei^blance to these 
towers, and not because bells are hung 
in it. 

Belial (Hebrew), The worthless or 
lawless one— I.C., the devil. Milton, in 
his pandemonium, makes him a very 
high and distinguished prince of dark- 
ness . — Paradise Lost, 

What concord hath Christ with Belial f— 2 Gor. 
Vi. 16. 

Belial came last— than whom a spirit more lewd 

Fell not from heaven, or mure gross to love 

Vice for itself. 

ITiZton. Parodist LostT bk. iL 
Sons of Belial, Lawless, worthless, 
rebellious people. {See above,) 

Now the sons of Eli wore suns of Belial.— 1 Sam. 
li. 12. 


Bel Bsprit (French), A vivacious 
wit ; a man or woman of quick and lively 
parts, ready at repartee. (Plural, beaux 
espriis.) 

Belch. Sir Toby Belch, A reckless, 
roistering, jolly knight of the Eliza- 
bethan period. — SlMkespeare. ** Twelfth 
NiyU:^ 

Belcher. A pocket-handkerchief — 
properly, a blue ground with white spots. 
So called from Jim Belchor, the pugilist 
who adopted it. 

Beldam. An old woman; literally, 
a “ beautiful Tari'y.” The French also 
use btl age for old age. 

Old men and beldams in the streets 
Do prophesy upon It dangoruubly. 

Shakespeart, King John" iv. 3. 

BeTeziUS. The Apollo of tho Druids. 

Bele'ses (3 syl.). A Chaldean sooth- 
sayer and Assyrian satrap, who told 
Arba'ces, governor of Mo'dia, that he 
would one day sit on the throne of Sar- 
danapalus, king of Ninovoh and Assyria. 
Ills prophecy was verified, and ho was 
rewaraed by Arba'ces with the govern- 
ment of Babylon. — Byron. **Sardana~ 
pains.** 

Bel'ford. A friend of Lovelace, in 
Mchardson’s Clarissa Harlowe.” These 
•‘friends’* made a covouaut to pardon 
every sort of liberty which they took with 
each other. 


Belin'da. The heroine of Pope’s 
heroi-comical poem, entitled the ** Rape 
of tho Lock.” The poem is based on a 
real incident Lord Petre cut off a lock 
of Miss Former’s hair, and this liberty 
gave rise to a bitter feud between the 
two noble families. The poet says that 
Belinda wore on her neck Wo curls, one 
of which the baron cut off with a pair of 
scissors borrowed of Clarissa. Belinda, 
in anger, demanded back the ringlet; 
but it had flown to the skies and become 
a meteor, which ** shot through liquid air, 
and drew behind a radiant trail of hair.” 

If to hfvr Rhare some female errors fall. 

Look on bur luce, and you'll forgot them all. 

Canto il. 

Belinun'cia. A herb sacred to 
Belis, with the juice of which Ifiie Gauls 
used to poison them arrows. 

Belisa^ma {queen of heaven). The 
supreme goddess of tho Gauls. 

Belisa'rius. Belisa'rius begging for 
an oh'olus, Belisa'rius, the greatest of 
Justinian’s generals, being accused of 
conspiring against the life of tho empe- 
ror, was deprived of all his property ; and 
lus eyes being put out, he uvea a beggar 
in Constantinople. The tale is that he 
fastened a bag to his road-side hut, and 
had inscribed over it — Give an obolus 
to poor old Belisarius.” This tradition 
is of no historic value. 
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SelL Aefon, Ourrer, and JBllu. Aa- 
aumed nameB of Anne, Charlotte, and 
Bmily Brontd. 

JBm, Tht OuiiU, {See Belle.) 

In epite of hell, hook, and candle— i.e., 
la apite of all the opposition which tho 
Ohnatian hierarchy can offer. (iSee 
CUEBING.) 

Of the stndentR, S3S, In unite of bell, book, end 
eendle, are Oatholfon.— TVUi 

BeU, book, and oundle eUaU not drive me back. 

Kino J(^», 111 . 8. 

Who it to hell ilte cat f— who will risk 
his own life to save his neighbours? 
Any one who encounters great personal 
Itazard for the sake of others undertakes 
' to ** bell tho cat.” The aUusion is to tho 
fhble of the cunning old mouse, who sug- 
gested that they should hang a boll on 
the oat’s neck to give notice to all mice 
of her approach. ** Excellent/’ said a wise 
young mouse, ** but who is to undertake 
the job I ” (See Bbll-the-Cat.) 

Is there a man in all Spain able and willini; 
to bell the 04t. it.s., persuade tho queen to abdi- 
eatel.—Srhe Ttmu. 

To bear the helL To bo first fiddle ; to 
Aarry off the xialm ; to be the best. Be- 
fore cups wore presented to winners of 
horse-races, &c., a little gold or silver 
bell used to be gd^en for the prize. 

Jookov and his home were by their masters sent. 
To put in fur the bell. . . . 

They are to run, and cannot miss the bell. 

Koiih't **Forut of Kariettet.** 

Ringing the hallowed hell. Bells were 
believed to disperse storms and pestilence, 
drive away devils, and extinguish fire. In 
France it is still by no moans unusual 
to ring church bells to ward off tho 
effects of lightning. Nor is this peculiar 
to France, for oven in 1852 the bishop 
of Malta ordered the church bells to be 
rung for an hour, to ” lay a gale of wind.” 
Of course, the superstitious efficacy of a 
bell resides in its having been conse- 
crated. 

Fu'ncra planqoi furmira firango, sabliata pango, 
Kc'clto lentoi, db'«ipo Tentos, paoo cruentM. 

Beathli tale I tell, the winds dispel, ill-feeling quell. 
The slothful shake, the storm-oluuds break, the sab- 
bath waka 

Tolling for church. A relic of the Ave 
Bell, which, before the Beformation, was 
tolled before service to invite worshippers 
' to a preparatory prayer to the Virgin. 

Tm Patting Bell is the hallowed 
bell which used to be rung when per- 
sons wore in extrefmit, to scare away | 
evil ipirits, which were supposed to lurk < 


about the dying to pounce on the soul 
while ^'passing from the body to its 
resting-placo.” A secondary object was 
to announce to the neighbourhood the 
fact that all good Christians might offer 
up a prayer for tho safe passage of tho 
dying person into Paradise. iVe now 
call the bell rung at a person’s decease 
the passing bell.” 

The Athenians used to beat on brasen 
kettles at the moment of a decease to 
scare away the Furies. 

Relit. The Koran says that bells hang 
on the trees of Paradise, and are set in 
motion by wind from the throne of ^d, 
as often as the blessed wish for miudo.— - 
Sale. 


Bella aa muNieal 

An those that, on tbegolden-ahafted trees 
Of Eden, ahook by the eternal hreeie. 

T. Moore. ** LoUa Rookh.** part I. 


TIutweet bellt of hit intellect arejcmgled, 
out of tune ('‘Hamlet,” iii. 1). A most 
oxquisite metaphor for a deranged mind, 
such as that of Don Quixote. 

Ringing the hells hackwards, is ringing 
a muffied peal. Backwards is often used 
to denote “in a contrary direction” 
{tout le contraire), as, “I hear you are 
grown rich.”— “Yes, backwards.” To 
ring a muffied peal, is to ring a peal 
“over the left.” 

ril not hang all mg hells on one J^ortes 
I’ll not leave all my property to one son* 
The allusion is manifest. 

Give her the hells and let her flv. 
Don’t throw good money after bad; 
make the best of the matter, but do not 
attempt to bolster it up ; pay the fellow 
his wages, and dismiss mm. When 
a hawk was worthless, the bells were 
taken off, and the bird was suffered to 
escape ; but the advice given above is to 
“ leave the bells,” and let the hawk go. 

At three hells, at jive hells, &o. A 
term on board ship pretty nearly tan- 
tamount to our expression o* clock. Hve 
out of the seven watches last four hours, 
and each half-hour is marked by a bell, 
which gives a number of strokes oorre* 
spending to the number of hidf-hours 
passed. Thus, “three bells” denotes 
the third half-hour of the watch,” “ five 
bells” the fifth half-hour of thewatoh, 
and BO on. The two short watches, 
which last only two hours each, are from 
four to six and six to eight in Hie after- 
noon. {See Watch.) 


Bo yon there hoar ? Clean ehlrt and a ahavafla 
Boatorat flva bella-Hori* HoU. 
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of Patrick’s WiU {cUm an 
tadhaehta FheUraic) is six inches high, 
five brcsd, and four deep. It certainly 
was in existence in the sixth century. In 
the eleventh centu^ a shrine was made 
for it of gold and silver filigree, adorned 
with jewels. 

Savage. A contraction of 
Isabelle ^vage, who originally kept the 
inn. It is somewhat remarkable that the 
sign of Ihe inn was a pun on the Christian 
name, a **bell on tne Hope** (hoop), 
as may be seen in the Close lloU of 1453. 
The hoop seems to have formed a garter 
or fraune to most signs. 


They nov returned to their inn, the ihmoui Bell 
Savegei-iSratt. ** Ktntlwortht“ ziii. 


Bell-the-Cat. Archibald Douglas, 
earl of Angus, was so called. James 
Itl. made favourites of architects and 
masons; one mason, named Cochrane, he 
created earl of Mar. The Scotch nobles 
held a council in the church of Lauder 
for the purpose of putting down these 
upstarts, when lord Gray asked, ** Who 
will beU the cat ? ** That will I,’* said 
Douglas, and he fearlessly put to death 
in the Ung^s presence the obnoxious 
minions. Bell.) 

Bella Wilfer. A lovely, laughing, 
wilful, spoilt darling, who loves every 
one, ana whom every one loves. She 
marries John Rokesmith. Bella Wilfer 
is one of the most charming characters 
of fiction.— Dtokeny, **Mviual Friend” 

Belladonna (Italian, leaviifal lady). 
This name was given to the Deadly 
Nightshade, from a practice once com- 
mon among ladies of touching their eyes 
with it to make the pupils large and 
lustrous. 

BeU'aston, Lady. A profligate, 
whose conduct and conversation are a life* 
like photograph of the court “ beauties ” 
of Louis .—Fielding, *^T<m Jones** 

Belle. A beauty. Tla 'belle of Hkje 
roonn^ the most beautiful lady in the 
room. {French.') 

Be haps like a Belle giant, t.e,, tells 
the most marvellous stories. It is said 
that a giant named Belle monrUed his 
sorrd horse at a place since called 
'’Mount Sorrel:** he leaped a mile, and 
the spot on which he lighted was cidled 
“ One-leap** (Wanlip) ; wence he leaped 
another mile, but in so doing buirsi all 


his girths, whence the spot was called 
“BurstalL** Once more he leaped a 
mile, but died from over-exertion, and 
the spot of his death and interment was 
callea “ Belle-grave.'* 

La belle France. A common French 
phrase applied to France, as ’’Merry 
England’^ is to our own country. 

Belle de Nuit {Jt>eanty of the night). 
A species of convolvulus which blooms 
only after sunset. 

Belles Iiettres. Polite literature. 

{French.) 

Bellefontaine, Benedict. The most 
wealthy farmer of Grand Pr4 ^ona 
ScotioC), and father of Evangeline. When 
the inhabitants of his village were exiled, 
and he was about to embark, he died of 
a broken heart, and was buried on the 
sea-shore. — Longfellow, “ Evangeline.** 

Beller'oph.on. The Joseph of Greek 
mythology, Antoca, the wife of Preetos, 
being the Potipharis wife** who tempted 
him, and afterwards falsely accused him. 
Being successful in various enterprises, 
he attempted to fly to heaven on the 
winged horse Peg*asos, but Zeus sent a 
gad-fly to sting the horse, and the rider 
was overthrown. 

Letters of Belleroplum. Letters or other 
documents either dangerous or preju* 
dicial to the bearer, rroetos sent Bol- 
lerophon with a letter to the king of 
Lycia, his wife’s father, recounting the 
charge, and praying that the bearer 
might be put to death. 

Pausa'nias, the Spartan, sent messen- 
gers from time to time to king Xerxes, 
with similar letters; the discovery by 
one of the bearers proved the ruin of the 
tractor. 

Belle'rus. Bellerium is the Land’s 
End, Cornwall, the fabled land of the 
giant Boile'rus. 

Bleep'at by the fhble of Bellemii old. 

MOUm. ** Oo/em.** 

Beilin. The ram, in the tide of 
” Reynard the Fox.** The word means 
gentleness. Grimm says bel lenitas, pla- 
ciditas. {Heinrich von Alkmar.) 

BeUisant. Sister to king Pepin of 
France, wife of Alexander, emperor of 
Constotinople. Being accused of infi- 
delity, the emperor banished her, and 
she l^ame the mother of Valentine 
and Oteon.— Valentine and Orton. 
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BeUman* Before the now police 
force was eBtablished, watchmen or bell* 
men used to parade the streets at night, 
and at Easter a copy of vorses was left 
at the chief houses, under the hope of 
obtaining an offering. These verses were 
the relics of the old incantations sung 
or said by tho bellman to keep off elves 
and hobgoblins. 

Bello'zia. Goddess of war and wife 
of Mars. (Jtoman 

Her fealnroB, Into so exquisitely lovely, In- 
flimed with the fiirv of frenzy, resembled those of 
a i{ellona.*-iSf(r Walter ikuU. 

Bellwether of the Flock. A 

jocora and rather depreciating term 
applied to tho loader of a party. Of 
course, the allusion is to tho wether or 
sheep which loads the flock with a boU 
fastened to its nock. 

BeUy. The heUjf lias no ears. A 
hungry man will not listen to adrico 
or orguinouts. Tho Romans had tlio 
same proverb, Venter non JuilieL aures; 
and in French, Ventre ajfame n*a point 
iToreilles. 

The heVy and its memhers, Tho fable 
of Meneuius Agrippa to tho Roman people 
when they socedod to tho Sacred Mount: 
** Once on a time the members refused to 
work for tho lazy belly ; but as tho supply 
of food was tuus stopped, they found 
there was a necessary and mutual depen- 
dence between them.” Shakespeare in- 
troduces the fablo in his Coriolauus,” 
1 . 1 . 

Belomancy {Oreeh). Divination by 
arrows, liabels being attached to a given 
number of arrows, the archers let them 
fly, and the advice on the label of tho 
arrow which flies furthest is accepted and 
acted on. This practice is common with 
the Arabs. See Jizekid xxi. 21. 

Beloved Bisciple. St. John. (John 
ziii. 23, &o.) 

Beloved Fhysioian. St. Luke. 
(Col. iv. 14.) 

BeTphegor. A nasty, licentious, 
obscene fellow. Bel-Phegor was a Mo- 
abitish deity, whose rites were celebrated 
on mount Phegor, and were noted for 
their obscenity. The Standard^ speaking 
of certain museums in London, says, 

** When will men cease to be deluded by 
these unscrupulous Bel'phogors 


BelphOBbdy meant for queen Elisa- 
both. She was sister ot Am'oret. 
Equally chaste, but of the Diana and 
Minerva type. Cold as an icicle, pas- 
sionless, immovable. She is a white 
flower without perfume, and her only 
tender passion is that of chivalry. 
Like a moonbeam, she is light without 
warmth. You admire her as you admiro 
a marble statue. She is one of those 
strong-minded and correct virgins who 
would go to a battle-field and nurse her 
dying lover with propriety, — Spenser, 
** Faery Queen,'* book iii. 

Bel'tane (2 syl.). A festival observed 
in Ireland on June 21, and in some parts 
of Scotland on May-day. A fire is kindled 
on tho hills, and the young people danco 
round it, and feast on cakes made of 
milk and eggs. It is supposed to be a 
relic of tho worship of Baal. Tho word 
18 Gaelic, and means BeVs fire; and the 
cakes are called heltane-cakes. 


Belted Knight. Tho right of wear- 
ing belt and spurs was restricted to 
knights. Even to tho present day knights 
of tho shire are ** girt with a belt and 
sword,” when the declaration of their 
election is officially made. 

Belted Will. Lord William Howard, 
warden of the western marches. n5G3- 
1C40.) ^ 


pis juinoa tiiaao, uy marchmon folt, 
lluni; in a broad nud studded belt, 

HeiiKB, in rude phrase, tho borderers still 
CaUod noble Howard b&Ui WiU.—Scim. 


Belten'ebros. Am'adis of Gaul so 
calls himself after ho retires to the Poor 
liock. His lady-love is Oria'na.— ii 
of Gaulf ii. 6. 


Belvedere (hel-ve-dear), A sort of 
pleasure-house or look-out on tho top of 
a house. Tho word is Italian, and means 
nfine prospect. 


Belvide'ra (in Otway’s “Venice Pro- 
wrved ”). Sir Walter Scott says, “ More 
tears havo been shed for the sorrows of 
Myide'ra and Monimla than for those of 
Juliet and Desdemona.” 


And Bolrldcra pours her soul In love. 

Thornton , " WwUr.- 

Bely, A famous Indian giant. 

Bemuse (2 syL). To grt Into a 
oreamy, half-intoxicated rtate. 
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Ben. The Noptune of the Saxons. 

Big Bm of Westminster. A name given 
to the hell^ which weighs 13 tons 
10 cwt., and is named after Sir Benjamin 
Hall, the chief commissioner of works 
when the bell was cast. (1856. ) 

Ben JocTianan', in the satire of 
“ Absalom and Achitophel,” by Dryden 
and Tate, is meant for the Bev. Samuel 
Johnson, who suffered much persecution 
for his aefence of the right of private 
judgment. 

A Jew (Engluhrnan) of humble parentage was he ; 
By trade a Levitu {.clergyinan). though ot low decree. 

Part 11. 

Bena'cus, i.e., the Lago di Garda. 

Benai'ah. (3 syl.), in the satire of 
“ Absalom and Achitophel,” by Drydon 
and Tate, is meant for George Edward 
Sackville, called ^ General Sackville, a 
gentleman of family, and a zealous parti- 
san of the duke of York. Benaiah was 
captain in David’s army, and was mado 
by Solomon generalissimo. (1 Kings ii. 
85.) 

Nor can Bonalah'a worth forgotten lie, 

Of steady soul when puliho htorms wore high ; 

Whose ronduot, while the Moors fierce ousets 
made. 

Secured at onoe our honour and our trade. 

Part ii. 


Benbow. A sot, generous, free, idle, 
and always hanging about the ale-house. 
He inherited a good estate, spent it all, 
and ended life in the worl^ouse. The 
tale is in Crabbe’s ** Borough : ” 


Bench. Bench ofhishops. The whole 
body of English prelates, who sit together 
on a bench in the IIouso of Lords. 

Bench and Bar. Judges and 
picadors. Tho bench is the seat on which 
a judge sits. The bar of a court was 
formerly a wooden barrier, to separate 
tho superior from tho lower pleaders. 
The inferior counsel used to sit outside 
tho barrier, and were called outer barris- 
teiB; but tho superior sat within the 
barrier, and were termed inner barristers. 
The bar does not now exist, but tho 
Serjeants and queen’s counsel sit in the 
front rows, and the juniors behind. 

Benchers. Senior members of the 
Inns of Court ; so called from the bench 
on which they vsod to sit. They exercise 
tho function of calling students to the 
bar, and even claim the right of expelling 
tho obnoxious. 


Bena'res (3 syl.). One of the most 
holy” cities of the Hindus, equally re- 
verenced by them as Mecca is by tho 
Mahometans. 


Benbow, A in an engagement 
with the French near St. Martha, on tho 
S][^ish coast, in 1701, had his legs and 
thighs shivered into splinters by a chain- 
shot, but, supported in a wooden frame, 
he remained on tho quarter-deck till 
morning, when Du Casso bore away. 
Almey'da, the Portuguese governor of 
India, in his engagement with the united 
fleet of Cambayu and Egypt, had his 
legs and thighs shattered in a similar 
manner ; but, instead of retreating, had 
himself bound to tho ship’s mast, where 
he “waved his sword to cheer on tho 
combatants,” till he died from loss of 
blood. (See Cynjt-:gkroh, Jaafjsr, &c.) 


w.. Ite? cannon’a rage, in shivers tom, 

shattered o’er the waves are borne ; 
J?? *be mast the god-like hero stands. 

Pro’id sword and cheers h s woeful bands: 
*belr wonted aid deny, 

*0 yield he knows not, but he knows to dia 

C'amoene, “Luswd," hk. Xi 


Bend Sinister. He has a lend 
sinister. He was not bom in lawful 
wedlock. In heraldry, a band running 
from the upper right-hand comer to tho 
lower left-hand comor (as the shield 
appears before you on paper) is called a 
bond-sinister, and indicates bastardy. 

Ben'demeer'. A river that flows 
near the mins of Chirminari or istaebari, 
in tho province of Chusistan' in Persia. 

There’s a bower of roses by Bendemeer’s stream. 
And the nightingale sings round it all the day 
long. 

T. Moortt **LaHa Bookh"ptat I. 

Bender. (Sixpence; so called be- 
cause it is easily bent. 

Ben'digo. A rough fur cap, named 
from a noted pugilist. 

Benedicite (5 syl.) is two words, 
henedici te (bless you). 

Ben'edick. A young lord of Padua 
who vows celibacy, but falls in love with 
Beatrice, whom he marries.— 

**M%bch Ado Ahovil Nothing* 
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BENEDICT. 


BEPPO. 


Be'nedict. A married man ; from the 
lAtin, hmtdict-ui (a happy man), and a 
■kit on the order of St. Benedict, famous 
for their ascetic habits, anri, of course, 
rigidly bound to celibacy. Shakespeare, 
in “Much Ado About Nothing,” avails 
himself of this joke in making Benedick, 
the ]^oung lord of Padua, “ rail against 
marriage,^’ but afterwords marry Beutiico, 
with whom ho falls in love. 

Benedictines (4 8yl.). Monks who 
follow the rule of St. Benedict, viz., 
implicit obedience, celibacy, abstaining 
from laughter, spare diet, [lovcrty, the 
exercise of hospitality, and unromitted 
industiy. 

Ben'efice (3 syl.). Under the 
Romans, certain grants of lands made to 
veteran soldiers wore called lene^icia, and 
in the Middle Ages an estate hold ex mero 
heneficio of the donor was called “a bono> 
fice.” When the popes assumed the 
power of the feudal lords with reference 
to ecclesiastical patronage, a living” 
was temned by them a benefico held 
under the pope as superior lord. This 
assumption roused the jealousy of France 
and England, and was stoutly resisted. 

Benefit of Clergy. Exemption of 
the clerical order from civil punishment, 
based on tho text, Touch not mino 
anointed, and do my prophets no liarm ” 
(L Chron. xvi. 22). In time it compre- 
hended not only the ordained clergy, but 
all who, being able to write and read, 
wore capable of entering into holy orders. 
This law was abolished m the reign of 
George IV. 

Ben'en-geli. («S^ee Hamet.) 

Benet (French). A simpleton, so 
called from the ben6t or exorcist of the 
Homan Catholic Church, whose office is 
to cast out evil spirits hymn Uu lie {holy 
water) or water from the “ beniticr.” 

Benevolence. A ''forced” gra- 
tuity, under the excuse of a loan, exacted 
by some of tjio Plantagenot kings. It 
was declared illegal by the Bill of Kights 
in 1689. 

Benev'olus, in Cowper’s “ Task,” is 
John Courtney Throckmorton, of Weston 
Underwood. 

Bengal Tigers. The 17th Foot, 
whole badge is a greon tiger. 


Bengalese (3 syb). A native of 

Bengal. 

Benicia Boy. John C. Heenan, 
the American pugilist, who challenged 
and fought Tom Sayers for "the belt” 
in 1860 ; so called from Benicia, in Cali- 
fornia, his birth-place. 

Benjamin. The pet, tho youngest* 
Queensland is the Benjamin of our colo- 
nial possessions. The allusion is to 
Benjamin, the youngest son of Jacob 
(Gen. XXXV. IS). 

Ben'jamin. A smart coat ; so called 
from a tailor of tho name, and rendered 
I)Opular by its association with Joseph’s 
" coat of many colours.” 

Benjamin’s Mess. The largest 
share. Tho allusion is to the banquet 
given by Joseph, viceroy of Egypt, to 
his brethren. “Benjamin’s moss was 
five times so much as any of theirs.” 
(Gen. xliii. 34.) 

Benshie, JlensJu^, or Banshee. Each 
Highland family has a domestic spirit, 
cal]('d a Benshie, who takes a lively in- 
terest in its prosperity, and intimates 
approaching disaster or death by wail- 
ings and shrieks (Irish -Celtic, hen, 
“ woman,” and sigJiSf " fairy ” ), The 
Scottish Bodach Glay,or “Grey Spectre,” 
is a similar superstition. 

Bent. Inclination ; talent for some- 
thing. Out of my bent, not in my way, 
not in tho range of my talent. Bent <m 
it, inclined to it. As a thing bent is in- 
clmod, so a bent is an inclination or bios. 
Genius or talent is a bent or bias. 

JVte?/ fool me to the top of my bent — i.«., 
as far as the bow can be bent without 
snapping. — JIamlet,** iii. 2. 

Benvolio. Nephew to Montague, 
a testy, litigious gentleman, who would 
“ quarrel with a man that had a hair more 
or a hair less in his beard than he had.” 
Mercutio says to him, “ Thou hast quar- 
relled with a man for coughing in tho 
street, because be hath wakened thy 
dog that hath lain asleep in the sun.” — 
Shakespeare, Romeo and Juliet,** iii. 1. 

Beppo. The contraction of GuismpS, 
and therefore equal to our Joe. Hus- 
band of Laura, a Venetian lady. He wat 
taken captive in Troy, turned Turk, joined 
a band of pirates, grew rich, and, after 
several years’ absence, returned to his 
native land, wliere he disooverod his wifo 
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lil a cai'iiivai bail WiUi iioi' cacalitro ser- 
vents. He made himself known to her. 
and they lived toother again as man and 
wife.— iyroa, **JBeppo.*' 

Borch'ta (th4 white lady). This fairy, 
in Southern Germany, answers to Hulda 
{the gracious lady) of Northern Germany ; 
but after the introduction of Christianity, 
when pa^n deities wero represented as 
demons, Berchta lost her former charac- 
ter, and became a bogie to frighten 
children. 

Bere'ans. The followers of tlie Rev. 
John Barclay, of Kincardineshire (1773). 
They believe that all we know of God is 
from revelation ; that all the Psalms refer 
to Christ ; that assurance is the proof of 
faith ; and that unbelief is the unpardon- 
able sin. They took their name from 
the Bereans, mentioned in the book of 
the Acts (xvii. 11), who received the 
word with all readiness of mind, and 
searched the Scriptures daily.” 

Berecyn'thian Hero. Midas, the 
Phrygian king; so called from mount 
Berecyntus, in Phrygia. 

Berenga'rians. Followers of Be- 
renger, archdeacon of Angers, tho learned 
opponent of Lanfranc (eleventh century), 
lie said that the bread by consecration 
did not become the very body of Christ 
^'generated on earth so many years be- 
fore, but becomes to tho faithful, never- 
theless, tho blessed body of Christ.” 

Berenice (4 syl.). The sister-wife of 
EMiolemy III., who vowed to sacrifice her 
hair to tho gods, if her husband returned 
home the vanquisher of Asia. She sus- 
pended her hair in the temple of the 
war-god, but it was stolen the first night, 
and Conon of Samos told tho king that 
the winds had wafted it to heaven, where 
it still forms the seven stars near the 
tail of Leo, called Coma Berenices, 

Berg-Folk. Fagan spirits doomed to 
live on the Scandinavian hills till tho day 
of redemption. {ScandiuMvian myth.) 

Bergelmir. A frost-giant, father of 
tho Jotiins, or second dynasty of giants. 
{Scandinavian mythology.) 

Berkshire. Saxon, Bearoc - scire 
(forest-shire), a name peculiarly appro- 
priate to this county, which contains tho 
forest districts of Windsor and Bagshot, 


Berlin Decree. A decree issued at 
Berlin by Napoleon I., forbidding any of 
the nations of Europe to tnme with 
Great Britain (1806). This mad fancy 
was the first step to the great man’s fall. 

Berlin Time. The new Berlin Ob- 
servatory is 44' 14" east of Paris, and 
53' 35" east of Greenwich. The Berlin 
day begins at noon, but our civil day 
begins the midnight preceding. 

Ber'liners. The people of Berlin, in 
Prussia. 

Berme'ja. Insula de la Torre, from 
which Am^adis of Gaul starts when he 
goes in quest of tho Enchantress-Damsel, 
daughter of Fin'etor the necromancer. 

Bernard, St. Abbot of tho monas- 
tery of Clairvaux in the twelfth century. 
His fame for wisdom was very great, and 
few church matters were undertaken 
without his being consulted. 

Petit Bernard. Solomon Bernard, en- 
graver, of Lyons. (Sixteenth century.) 

Poor Bernard. Claude Bernard, of 
Dijon, philanthropist. (1588-1641.) 

Lucnllus. Samuel Bernard, capitalist. 
(1051-1739.) 

Le gentil Bernard. Pierre Joseph Ber* 
nard, the French poet. (1710-1775.) 

Bemar'do del Car'pio. One of 
tho most favourite subjects of the Spanish 
minstrels ; the other two being the Cid 
and Lara’s seven infants. 

Bernesque Poetry. Serio-comic 
poetry, so called from Francesco Borni, 
of Tuscany, who greatly excelled in it. 
(1490-1536.) 

Bernouilli’s BTumbers or Num 
he:i's of Bernouilli. A scries of numbers 
of great importance in algebra, first used 
by James Bernouilli, professor of mathe- 
matics at Basle. (1654-1705.) 

Berser'ker. Grandson of the eight- 
handed Starka'dcr and tho beautiful, 
Alfliildo, called hcer-serce (bare of mail) 
because he went iuto battle unharnessed. 

You say that I am berserker. And.. bare- 
sark I go to-morrow to the war. 

Rev. C. Kingsley, Uereward tho Walce. 

Berth. has tumbled into a nice 
lerth. A nice situation or fortune. 'I'he 
place in which a ship is anchored is 
called its berth, and the sailors call it a 
good or lad berth as they think it favour^ 
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able or otbermse. The space also 
allotted to a seaman for his hammock is 
called hie berth. (Norman, lerUi, a 
cradle.) ' 

Sertba* Tlie betrothed of John of 
Leyden, but being a vassal of count 
Oberthm, she was unable to marry with- 
out her lord’s consent. When she went 
with her mother to ask permission of 
marriage, the count, struck with her 
beauty, determined to make her his 
mistress. She afterwards makes her 
escape from the castle, and, fancying 
that the ‘‘prophet” had caused the death 
of her lover, goes to Munster fully re- 
solved to compass his death by sotting 
lire to the palace. She is apprehended, 
and being brought before the prophet- 
king, recognises her lover in him, saying, 
“ I loved thee once, but now my love is 
turned to hate,” and stabs herself.— 
Meyerbeer' i <ypera “ Le ProphUe." 

Berthe au Grand Pied. Mother of 
Charlemagne, and great-granddaughter 
of Charles Martel ; so called because she 
had a club-foot. 

Bertolde {Bar-told), Impaiurbalh 
at hertoliUf t.e,f not to be tiikcn by sur- 
prise, thrown off your guard, or dis- 
concerted at, anyihiiig. berloldo is tlio 
luiro of a litUo Jm (A'.symf in Uiliaii 
prose, J, Cesjiru Uroce. lli' is a couieUiaii 
by profession, u hoin nothing astonishes ; 
and is as much at his ease with kings and 
queens as with persons of Ins own rank 
and vocation. 

Bertram. One of the conspirators 
against the republic of Venice “in whom 
there was a hesitating softness, fatal to 
a great enterprise.” Ho betrayed the 
conspiracy to the senate.— 2? vrwt, “Afo- 
rino FoXwro” 


The vassal 

of Phihp of Mortham. Oswald WyclilTo 
mducod him to shoot his lord at Marston 
Moor, and for this vile deed the vassal 
demanded of him all the gold and 
movables of his late master. Oswald, 
being a villain, tried to outwit Bertram! 
and even murder him ; but in the end it 
turas out that Mortham was not killed, 
neither WM Oswald his heir; for Red- 
mond 0 Neale, the page of Rokeby, is 
^ Mortham’s son, — Lott, 


Bertra'mo. The fiend-father of 
Robert le Diable. After alluring his son 
to gamble away all his posBessions, he 
meets him near the rocks St. WnS, and 
Hel'ena seduces him in the “ Dance of 
Love.” When Bertra'mo^ at last comes 
to claim his victim, he is resisted by 
Alice, the foster-sister of the duke, who 
reads to him his mother’s will, and 
angels come to celebrate the triumph of 
good over evil. — Meyer^eePt opera, of 
** Roberto il Diavolo.** 

Beryl Molozane (3 syl.). The 
lady beloved by George Geith; a laugh- 
ing, loving beauty, all sunshine and art- 
lessnoBs, tender, frank, full of innocent 
chatter, helping every one, and loving 
every one. Her lot is painfully unhappy, 
and she dies.— i^. G, Traford IJ, 11, 
liiddcll), ** George Geith** 

Berzak {the interval). The space 
between death and the resurrection.— 
TIui Koran. 

Besants or Bezants. Circular 
I pieces of bullion without any impression, 
supposed to represent the old coinage of 
Byzantium, and to have been brought 
to Europe by the Crusaders. 

Bess. Good queen Ben. Queen 
Elizabeth. (1533-1603.) 

Bess o’ Bedlam. A female lunatio 
vagrant. Bedlam is a common name for 
a madhouse, and Bess is a national 
name for a woman, especially of the 
lower order. The male lunatic is a T<m 
0 * Bedlam. 

Bessemer Iron. Iron refined by 
the process patented in 1856-7 by Mr. 
Bessemer. 

Bessus. A cowardly, bragging cap- 
tain, a sort of Bob'adil {q.v,'). — Beaumowt 
and Fletcher, “A King and No King.** 

Bestials. Books on zoSlogy were so 
called in the Middle Ages. 

Bete M'oire. The thorn in the 
Bide, the bitter in the cup, the spoke in 
the wheel, the black sheep, the object of 
aversion. A black sheep has always 
been considered an eyesore in a flock, 
and its wool is really less valuable. In 
times of superstition it was looked on as 
bearing the devil’s mark. 

The Dutch sale of tin Is the UUnahvot Uib 

Coraish miners.-a’*! me 
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Bethlemenites (4 syl.). Followers 
of John Hubs, so called because he used 
to preach in the church called Bethlehem 
of Pra^e. 

Betty* A name of contempt given to 
a man ^o interferes with the duties of 
female servants, or occupies himself in 
female pursuits ; also called a Molly.” 

Betunbimu. Dumsby or the Capo 
of St. Andrew, in Scotland. 

The north-inflated tempest foams 

O’er Orka’s and Betuhium’s highest peak. 

Thomson, ** Autumn ” 

Beuves (1 syl.) or Buo'vo of Aygre- 
mont. The father of Malagigi, and uncle 
of ^naldo. 

Bev'er. A "drink” between meals 
(TtiJian, leveret to drink— our leverage; 
Latin, lUere—owr im-lile\ At Eton 
they have "Bevor days,” when extra 
boor is served to the students. 

He . . . will devour three hroakflasts . . . without 
pri^udloe to his bevers. 

Bseamont and t^eUhsr, “ Woman Jlater,” 1. S. 

BeVil. A model gentleman in Steele’s 
“ Conscious Lovers.” 

Whate’er can deck mankind. 

Or eharm the heart, In generous Bevil hhmvod. 

Thomson, "Winter.** 

Be'vis. The horse of lord Marmion. — 
Sir Walter Scott. 

JSevis of Southampton. A knight of 
romance, whose exploits are recounted 
in Drayton’s "Polyolbion.” The French 
call him Beuves de Hantone. 

Bev'y. A lery of ladies. A throng 
or company; properly applied to roe- 
bucks, quails, and pheasants. The 
word is allied to bivouac, i.e., he-awdke (to 
be on the watch), because one of the bevy 
is on the watch to warn the herd of 
danger. 

BezaHel, in the satire of "Absalom 
and Achitophol,” by Dryden and Tate, 
is meant for the marquis of Worcester, 
afterwards duke of Beaufort. 

Baaliel with each graoe and virtue fraught. 

Serene hla looks, serene hts life and thouti;ht ; 

On whom so largely Nature heaped her store. 

There loarce remained for arts to give him more 
Partii. 

Bezo'nian. A beggar (French, Jewowy 
Italian, UsMno, want). Sir Walter Scott 
Adopted in his " Wavorley ” the motto— 

Under which kiim. Benmian 7 speak or die. 

ShsSiismrSt ^ 8 Bmiry lY.i* T. 8. 


Bhava'ni. Wife of Shiva. {Riudu 
mythology.) 

Bheem or Bhima. One of the five 
Pandoos, or brotherhoods of Indian demi- 
gods, famous for his strength. He slew 
the giant Kinchick, and dragged his 
body from the hills, thereby making the 
Kinchick ravine. 

Bian'ca. Wife of Fazio. When Fazio 
became rich, and got entangled with the 
marchioness Aldabella, she accused him 
to tho duke of Florence of being privy 
to the death of Bartoldo, an old misor, 
Fazio was arrested and condemned to 
death. Bianca now repented of her 

J ‘ealous rashness, and tried to save her 
lusband, but failing in her endeavours, 
went mad, and died of a broken heart. •— 
Dean Milman, ** Fazio.” 

N.B. — The name is employed by 
Shakespeare both in his " Taming of the 
Shrew ” and also in " Othello.** 

Bias. The weight in bowls which 
makes them deviate from the straight 
line; hence any favounto idea or pur- 
suit, or whatever predisposes the mind 
in a particular direction. 

Bible means simply a book, but is 
now exclusively confined to the "Book 
of Books.” 

The headings of the chapters wore pre- 
fixed by Miles Smith, bishop of Glou- 
cester, one of the translators. 

The division into chapters is ascribed 
to archbishop Lanfrano in tho eleventh 
century, and archbishop Langton in tho 
thirteenth century. But T. Hartwell 
Home says the real author was cardinal 
Hugo de Sancto Caro, in the thirteenth 
century. 

The division tnto chapters. The Jewish 
scribes divided tho Old Testament into 
GGO parasliohs (sections) ; subsequently 
the Pentateuch was portioned out into 
54 lessons. In tho thirteenth century 
the Vulgate was divided into chapters, 
subdivided by paragraphs marked A, B, 
C, &c., by Langton, and improved by 
Cardinal Hugo do Sancto Caro. 

The division into verses was begun by 
rabbi Nathan about 1445, and finisheu 
by Athias, a Jew, in 1662. Bobort 
Stephens introduced verses into his 
Greek Testament, published in 1551. 

Tht Breeches Bible. So called because 
Gen. iii. 7 was rendered, ^'The eyes of 
them bothe were opened .... and they 
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sowed figure-tree leaves together, and 
themselves hi ccclies.” By Whit- 
tin^hsim Gilby, and Sampson, 1579. 

Thi Vinegar So called because 

the heading to Luke xx. is given an 
'•* The parable of the Vinegar” (instead 
of Vineyard). Printed at the Clarendon 
Press in 1717. 

The Wicked BihU. So called because 
the word not is omitted in the seventh 
commandment, making it, *'Tbou shalt 
commit adultery.” Printed by Barker 
and Lucas, 1632. 

Bithop*t Bible, The revised edition of 
archbishop Parker’s verfeion. Published 
1568. 

CranmeVe Bihle, So called because 
archbishop Cranmor wrote tho preface. 
This was Tindal’s Bible, revised by Miles 
Ooverdale. (1540.) 

King JavMie Bible, The present ver- 
sion ; BO called because it was undertaken 
by command of tlaiues 1. Published IGl 1. 

Matthemf Bihle is Tindal’s version ; it 
was so called by John Hogers, super- 
intendent of the English churches in 
Germany. It was published with notes 
under the fictitious name of Thomas 
Matthews. (1537.) 

Bible-Clerk. A sizar of the Oxford 


university ; a student who gets certain 
pecuniary advantages for reading tho 
Bible aloud at chapel. Tho oilice is 
almost a sinecure now, but tho emolu' 
ment is given to the sons of poor gentle- 
men, either as a free gift, or as the 
reward of merit tested by examination. 


Biblia Pau'perum {the poor-nmn'e 
Bible), Some forty or fifty pictures of 
Bible subjects used in the Middle Ages, 
when few could read, to teach the leading 
events of Scripture history. (iS^^ Mirbou 
OF Human Saltation.) 

Biblical* FaXher of Biblical critiemn 
and exegem, Origen. (185* 254.) 

Biblomancy. Forecasting future 
events by the Bible. The plan was to 
open the sacred volume at random, and 
lay your finger on a passage without 
looking at it. The text thus pointed out 
was supposed to be applicable to the per- 
son who pointed it out. (Greek, 

Bible ; maateio, prophecy.) (^es Sorteb.) 

Bib^llus. Colleague of J ulius Cmsar, 
a mere cipher in ofiSce, whence his name 
has become proverbial for one in office 
who is a rsaxefaineanU 


Biceps. A man’s arm; properly, the 
protruding muscles of his arm or leg, so 
called because it has two heads. (Latm, 
hiceps^ two heads.) 

Bick'erstaff, A name as- 

sumed by dean Swift in a satincal pam- 
phlet against Partridge, the almanack- 
m^er. This produced a paper war, 
BO diverting that Steele issued the 
“Tatlor,” under the editorial name of 
“Isaac BickerstaflF, Esq., Astrologer” 
(1709). 

Bidding-Prayer. The prayer for 
the souls or benefactors said before the 
sermon ; a relic of this remains^ in the 
prayer used in cathedrals, university 
churches, &c. Bidding is from lead or 
hede. (Saxon, biddan, to pray for the 
souls of boiiofactors.) (iSips Beadsman.) 

Bideford Postman. Edward 
Capem, the poet, so called because at one 
time ho was a letter-carrier in Bid^ord. 

Bidi. A Malabar deity, about equal 
to the classic Destiny. 

Bidpai. (See Pilpai.) 

Biel (2 syl.). The god-protector of 
forests. {Scandinavian •myilijoilogy,) 

BiFrost, in Scandinavian mythology, 
is tho name of the bridge between heaven 
and earth ; the rainbow may be consi- 
dered to bo this bridge, and its various 
colours arc the reflections of its precious 
stones. (Old Norse, hiforrost, to move 
through space.) 

Big-bird. To get the big bird (i,e., 
the goose). To be hissod on the stage. A 
theatrical expression. 

Big-en'dions. A religious party in 
the empire of Lilliput, who made it a 
matter of conscience to break their eggs 
at the big end; they were looked on as 
heretics by the orikodox party, who 
broke theirs at tho small end. The Big- 
endians are the Catholics, and the Little- 
endians the Protestants. 

Big-wig. A person in authority, 
a “nob.” Of course, the term arises 
from the custom of judges, bishops, and 
BO on, wearing large wigs. Bishops no 
longer wear them. 

Biggen. A coffee-pot made in imita- 
tion of a Beguin (cap). 

Bighes (pron. 5ees). Jewels, female 
ornaments. 

She is all in hei' biggies to-day— %,e,, is 
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full in excellent spiritSi in good 
humour* 

BigLt. To hooh the li^U—i.e., to get 
entangled. The bight is the bend or 
doubled part of a rope, and when the 
rope of one anchor gets into the bight” 
of another, it gets “hooked.” 

Biglow Papers are by Professor 
James Kussell Lowell, of Boston, U.S. 

Big'ot means simply a worshipper 
(Anglo-Saxon, higan, to worship, whence 
hegine, a religious woman; German, 
hiffoft). M. Bescherolle insists that the 
English word is a corruption of the oath 
By-Qod; and the Gorman Bei Gott, he 
says, confirms it. — Diet. Nation. 

Archbishop Trench says it means the 
mustachio-man {i.e., tho Spaniard), and 
derives the word from the Spanish higote (a 
mustachio). Homhre de higote is a “ man of 
resolution,” one that wears a mustachio ; 
tmer higotes is “to stand firm.” Bishop 
Hall calls a pervert to Borne a “ bigot 
and we all know that Spain is still the 
land proverbial for mustachios and 
bigotry. — Study of Words, 

The grey friars were called in Italy 
lugiottii from high, grey; and hizocco, a 
word dorivod from hig lotto, moans hypo- 
crite. 

Billsilis (Spain). Famed for its 
highly-tempered steel blades. 


Bill. To pay a hill. The word bill 
means a stick (French, hille, a billet or 
rod), and the allusion is to the custom of 
keeping accounts by tallies, or notches 
cut on small billets of wood. {See Tally. ) 

A true hill. 1 confess what you say is 
true. The case against the accused is 
first submitted to the grand jury. If 
they think the charge has a fair colour, 
they write on tho declaration “A true 
bill,” and tho case is submitted to the 
petty jnrv. Otherwise they write “No 
true bill,^* and the case is at once dis- 
missed or ignored.” 

Bill of Health. A clean hill oj 
health. A document duly signed by the 
proper authorities, to certify that when 
tho ship set sail, no infectious disorder 
existed in the place. 

A foul hill of health is a document to 
show that the place was sufforing from 
Komo infection when the ship set sail. If 
a captain cannot show a clean hill, he is 
supxiosed to have a foul one. 

Bill of Ijading. A document signed 
by tho master of a ship in acknowledg- 
ment of goods laden in his vessel. In 
this document ne binds himself to deliver 
the articles in good condition to the per- 
sons named in the bill, certain exceptions 
being duly provided for. These bills are 
generally in triplicate, one for the sender, 
one for the receiver, and one for the 
master of the vessel. 


BHho. A rapier or sword. So called 
from Bilba o, in Spain, once famous for 
its finely-tempered blades. Falstaff says 
to Ford— 


I Buffered the pangs of three sereral deaths ; firnt. 
sn intolerahle friglit, to be detected . . . ; ncxi, to be 

vompasecd, like a good bilbo hilt to p< int, be 1 

to head ; and then . . . .—"Merrff Wwea" iu. a 

BilboeSi A bar of iron with fetters 
annexed to it, by which mutinous sailors 
are linked together. The word is de- 
rived from Bilba'o, in Spain, where they 
were first made. Some of tho bilboes 
taken from the Spanish arma'da are still 
kept in the Tower of Loudon. 


^Bilge Water* Filthy drainings. 
The bilge is the lowest part of a ship, 
and as the rain or sea- water which trickles 
down to this part is hard to get at, it is 
apt to become foul and very offensive. 


Bilk* To cheat, to obtain goods and 
decamp without paying for them. (Gothic, 
nlaiJcan, to mock or deceive.) 


Bill of Quantities. An abstract of 
the probable cost of a building. 

Bill of Bights. Tho declaration 
delivered to the prince of Orango on his 
election to the British throne, confirming 
the rights and privileges of tho people. 
(Feb. 13, 1689.) 

Bill of Sale. When a person bor- 
rows money and delivers goods as secu- 
rity, he gives him a bill of sale, that is, 
permission to sell the goods, if tho money 
IS not rotumed on a stated day, 

BiHs of Mortality took their rise 
in 1592, when a great pestilence broke 
out, which continued till 1595. We 
use the term now for those abstracts 
from parish registers which show the 
births, deaths, and baptisms of the 
district 

Billet-doux {hilly doo) French, 
a love-letter, a sweet or affectionate 
letter. 
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. Billiards. Ang.-Sax., hylg-yeards, 
pocket and yards [wands'] ; the 
game with “ pockets and wands.” 

Billingsgate. ThaVs Billingsgate, 
Vulgar and coarse, like the manners and 
language of Billin^gate fish-fags. 

PamawmB spoke the cant of Billingsgate.— Drjff/en, 
"Art o/JPoetry,"®. 1. 

To talk Billingsgate— i.e.y to slang, to 
ecold in a vulgar, coarse style. 

Yov. are no better than a Billingsgate 
fish-fay— i.e.f you are os rndo and* ill- 
mannored os the women of Billiugsgato 
fish-market (Saxon, he flan, '‘to bawl,” 
and gaUf “quay,” meaning the noisy 
(juay). The French say ** Maubert,” 
instoad of Billingsgate, as Your comjdi- 
ments are like those of the Place Mauhert— 
i.e., no compliments at all, but vulgat 
dirt-flinging. The “Place Maubert” has 
long been noted for its market. 

Billy. A policeman’s staff, which is a 
little bill or billot. 

Billy Barlow. A street droll, a 
merry Andrew. So called from a half- 
idiot of the name, who fancied himsulf 
“some groat personage.” Ho was well 
known in the oast of London, and died in 
Whitechapol workhouse. Some of his 
sayings were really witty, and some of 
his attitudes really droll. 

Billy Wix. An owl. Billy is a play 
upon the beak or bill, which is very strik- 
ing in the owl, and Wix is the Oermau 
week (a wig), alluding to tlio “judgo-hke” 
appearance of Master Madge. 

Bi'nary Theory. A theoiy which 
supposes that all definite chemical suits 
ore combinations of two bodies. 

Bingham’s Dandies. The 17th 
Ijancers. So called from their colonel, 
the oaffl of Lucan, formerly lord Bingham. 
The uniform is noted for its admirable 
fit and smartness. 

Bin'nacle. The case of the mariner’s 
compass, which used to be written 
hittfulej a corruption of tho French hoite 
dH aiguille (box of tho needle). 

Birohin Lane. I mwt send you to 
Birchin Lane — i.e., whip you. The play 
is on birch (a rod). 


Bird. An endearing name for girL 

And by my word, yonr bonnie bird 
In danger shall not tariy; 

Bo though the waves are raging white. 

I’ll row you o’er the ferry. 

CampbeU, **Xior(t UUifCt DaugMsr,'* 


The green bird tells everything' a person 
wishes* to know.— Chery and Fairstar, 

Tlue tailing bird spoke with a human 
voice, and could bid all other birds join 
in concert. — Arabian NiyiUs, 


Bird. A little bird told me so. From 
Eccles. X. 20 : “ Curse not the king, no not 
in thy thought . . . for a bird of the air 
shall carry the voice, and that which hath 
wings shall tell the matter.” Bellenden 
Kor says it is the Dutch Er lij t*el baerd 
{i.e.. By telling you I shall botray the 
person who told me), and certainly that 
is tho moaning implied. 

A Bird of ill-oinen. A person who is 
regarded as unlucky ; one who is in the 
habit of bringing ill-nows. The ancients 
thought that some birds indicated good 
luck, and others evil. Even to the pre- 
sent day many look upon owls, crows, 
and ravens as unlucky birds ; swallows 
and storks as lucky ones. 

Ravens, by their acute sense of smell, 
discern the savour of dying bodies (like 
sharks), and, under the hope of preying 
on them, light on chimney-tops or flutter 
about sick rooms ; hence the raven indi* 
cates death. Owls screech when bad 


weather is at hand, and as foul weather 
often precedes sickness, so the owl is 
looked on as a funeral bird. 


Bird of Este. The white eagle, 
tho cognisance of the house. 

IIiB dazzling way 

Tho bird of EstiS soars boyond tho solar ray. 

‘'Jerusalem J)dw.,*x. 

Birds of Paradise are desoribed 
by old naturalists as being destitute of 
foot, dwelling ever in the air, wafted 
about in the bright sunbeams without 
tho mechanism of wings, nourished on 
dew and tho odour of flowers, like houris 
or the spirits of paradise. 

Tavoniicr says that birds of paradise 
come in flocks during the nutmeg season 
to the south isles of India. The strength 
of the nutmeg intoxicates them, and, 
while they lie in this state on the earth, 
the ants eat off their legs, whence it is 
said that birds of paradise have no feet. 

Those golden birds that in the spice-tfme drop 
About the gardens, d\^nk with that sweet food 
Whose scent htUli lured them o’er the summer 
iiouU. T. Moors. *'LaUa Rookh." U 
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Bird's-eye View. A mode of per- 
gpective drawing in which the artist is 
supposed to be over the objects de- 
lineated, in which case he beholds them 
as a hvrd in the air would see thorn. 

Birmingliam Poet. John Freeth, 
who died at the age of seventy-eight in 
1808, He was wit, poet, and publican, 
who not only wrote the words and tunes 
of songs, but sang them also, and sang 
tliem well. 

Bis. Bis dat, qui eiio dat (he gives 
twice who gives promptly)— i.e., fjrompt 
relief will do as much good as twice the 
sum at a future period. 

Purple and hu, t.e., purple and fine 
linen (Latin, bpssw, fine Uax). The 
spelling is sometimes hiss, hys, &c. 

Biscuit (French-Latin, his, twice; 
cuit, baked). So called because it was 
originally twice ovened. The Romans 
had a bread of this kind. 

In pottery, earthenware or porcelain, 
sifter it has been hardened in the fire, but 
has not yet been glazed, is so called. 

Bise. A wind that acts notably on 
the nervous system. It is prevalent in 
those valleys of Savoy that open to the 
north. 


Bishop Middleham is said to 
have been always ranting in praise of 
water-drinking, but to have killed him- 
self by secret intoxication. 

Bismarquer. To cheat; to play 
foul at cards or billiards.. A word made 
out of the name of prince Bismarck, the 
Prussian minister, whose tricksy policy in 
1865-1866 roused the indignation of all 
Europe. 

Bissextile. Leap-year. We add a 
day to February in leap-year, but the 
Romans counted the 24th of February 
twice. Now, the 24th of February was 
called by them “dies bissextus’* (sexto 
calenflas Martias), the sextile or sixth 
day before the Ist of March ; and this 
day being reckoned twice (bis) in leap- 
year, was called “annus bissextus.’’ 

Bisson or Beesen (blind) is the Saxon 
hisen. Shakespeare (“Hamlet,” ii. 2) 
speaks of hisson r/teum (blinding tears), 
and in ** Coriolanus,” ii. 1, “ What harm 
can your bisson conspectuities glean out 
of this character ? ” 

Biston'ians. The Thracians; so 
called from Biston, son of Mars, who 
built Biston'ia on the lake Bis'tonis. 


Bishop. The bishop hath put 7ds foot 
In it. Said of milk or porridge that is 
t)umt, or of meat over-roasted. Tyndale 
ays, “If the podech be bumed-to, or 
he meate ouer rested, we saye the 
lyshope hath put his fote in the i>otto,” 
ind explains it thus — “ because the 
vlshopes bum who they lust.” Such 
ood is also said to be hUhopped. 


Bishop Barnaby. Tho May-bug, 
ady-bird, &c. 

“Barnaby” is bairn-bye or bairaie-byo, 
he bairn’s insect, tho child’s favourite. 
Another suggestion is worth notice — 
ho Low Dutch Barn-hie (fire-fly), in 
llusion to the fiery red colour of its 
dngs. This may have suggested the 
lursery rhyme — 

Barnaby, Barnaby, fly away home ; 

xour house Is on Are, your children will bum. 

’^our house is on fire is, “ you are your- 
0lf on fire,” and your fiery wings will 
children. (See Lady-Bird.) 
Bfehop — ^Eyeque, the same word 
Episcopus,” whence episCj evesc, ecesque, 
vrque; also 'jmcopj bishop. 


So tbe Bistonlan race, a maddenme train. 

Exult and revul cm tho Thracian plain ; 

W'ltii milk their bloody banquets they allay 

Or from the lion rend his panting prey; 

On some abandoned savage fiercely fly, 

Seuo, tear, devour, and think it liixurv. 

Bitt. To hltt the cable is to fnstc'ii it 
round iho “ bitt” or friinio made for tin* 
purpose, and placed in tbe fore part of 
the vessel. 

Bit. Money. The word is used in 
tho West Indies for a half pistareon 
(.‘id.). In Jamaica, a bit is worth fid. 
English ; in America, 12 J cents ; in Ire- 
land, lOd. In England it is the slang 
term for a fourponny piece. 

Bite. A cheat ; one who bites us. 
“The biter bit” explains the origin. 
We say “a man was bitten” when he 
“ bums his fingers” meddling with some- 
thing which promised well but turned 
out a failure. 

Bit'elas. Sister of Fairlimb^ and 
daughter of Riikonaw, the ape, in the 
story of “ Jlpjnard tho Fix.” Alkmir, 
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Biting. A liting remarh Nearchos 
ordered Zeno, the dialectician, to be 
pounded to death in a mortar. When 
the philosopher was nearly bruised out of 
his life, he called the tyrant to his side, 
as if to make an important communica- 
tion. Nearchos bent over the mortar, 
and pot his oar close to the lips of the 
dying man, when Zeno bit it off. Hence 
the proverb, "A remark more biting 
than Zeno’s.” {See Bridle.) 

Black for mourning was a Roman 
custom (Juvenal, x. 245) borrowed from 
the Egyptians. 

Black in blazonry means constancy, 
wisdom, and prudence. 

Black in several of the OrientjU nations 
is a badge of servitndo, slavery, and low 
birth. Our word hlackguard seems to 
point to this meaning. The Ijatin niger 
meant had, unpropitious. {See Black- 
guard.) 

Beaten Hack and live, so that the 
skin is black and blue with the marks of 
the boating. 

7 must /lave it in Hack and vkitCf i.e., 
in plain writing ; the jiapor being white 
and the ink black. 

To sag bUfcVs hut eye, i.e,, to vitniierato, 
to blame. Tho expression, Black's the 
mhite of his eye, is a modem corniption. 
Here olack is the Latin nvjer, moaning 
ovil. **If thine eye bo evil, thy whole 
body is full of darkness” (Matt. vi. 2J). 
To say tho 03*0 is black or evil, ir, there- 
fore, to accuse a person of an evil neart or 
great ignorance. {See Black Piukce.) 

A fool may do all tilings, and no man sny Jflack's 

hie ej/e. The ** Tell Tale ” 

Blackacre, Widow. The best of 
Wycherley’s comic characters ; a mascu- 
line, litigious, pettifogging, headstrong 
woman The Plain Dealer' ” 

Black Act. 9 Geo. 1. c. 22 is so called, 
because it was directed against the Wal- 
tham deer- stealers, who blackened their 
faces for disguise, and, under tho name of 
Blacks, appeared in Epping Forest. This 
Act was repealed in 1827. 

Black Acts. Acts of the Scottish 
j^liament between the accession of 
James 1. and the year 1587, so called be- 
cause they were printed in black or Saxon 
characters. 

Black Art. Tho art practised by 
conjurors, wizards, and others, who pro- 


fessed to have dealings with the deviL 
Black here means diabolical or wicked. 

Black Assize. 6th July, 157?^ when 
a putrid pestilence broke out at Oxford 
during the time of assize. 

Black-balled. Not admitted to a 
club ; the candidate proposed is not ac- 
cepted as a member. In voting by bal- 
lot, those who accept the person proposed 
drop a white or red ball into the box, but 
those who would exclude tho candidate 
drop into it a black one. 

Black Book. A book exposing 
abuses in Church and State, which fur- 
nished much material for political reform 
in the early part of the present century. 
{See Black Books.) 

Black Books. To he in my Hack 
hooks. In bad odour ; in disgrace ; out of 
favour. Tho black books were those 
compiled in tho reign of Henry VITI. to 
set Wth the scandalous proceedings of 
the English monasteries, and were so 
called from tho colour of their binding. 
We have similarly the Blue Book, the 
Bud Book, and so on. 

Black Cap, or the Judgment Cap, 
worn by a judge when he passes sentence 
of doath on a prisoner. This cap is part 
of the judge's full dross. The judges 
\vcar their black caps on November 9, 
when tho Lord Mayor is presented in the 
Court of Exchequer. Covering the head 
was a sign of mourning among the Is- 
raelites, Greeks, Romans, and Anglo- 
baxons. (2 Sam. xv. 80.) 

Black Brunswickers. A corps of 
700 volunteer hussars under the command 
of Frederick William, duke of Brunswick, 
who had been forbidden by Napoleon to 
succeed to his father’s dukedom. They 
were called Black” because they wore 
moumintr for the deceased duke. Fre- 
derick William fell at Quatre-Bras, 1815. 
One of Millais' best pictures is called 
“ The Black Brunswicker.” 

Black Cattle. Oxen for slaughter ; 
BO called because black is their prevailing 
colour, at least in the north. 

Black Death. A putrid typhus, 
in which tho body turned black with 
rapid putrefaction. It occurred in 1848, 
and carried off 25 millions in Europe 
alone, while in Asia and Afrioa the mor- 
tality was even greater. 
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Black Diamonds. Coals; also 
clever follows of the lower orders. Coals 
and diamonds are both carbon. 

Black Dog. A fiend still dreaded 
in many country places. {See Doo.) 

Black Douglas. William Douglas, 
lord of Nithsdale. Died, 1390. 

Black Friars. The Dominicans are 
so called from the colour of their habit. 

Black Friday. The Cth December, 
1745, the day on which the news arrived 
211 London tmt the Pretender had reached 
Derby. 

Black-guards. Miss Strickland 
says : “ The scullions and inferior ser- 
vants of the English court for many 
centuries were clad in black, and were 
familiarly called the royal black-guard, or 
the black-guards of England.”— -ZTcary 
VIII., vol. iii., p. 245. 

Gifford, in his edition of Ben Jonson, 
Kiys : **ln all great houses there were a 
number of dirty dependents, whose office 
it was to attend the wool-yards, sculleries, 
&c. Of these the most forlorn were se- 
lected to carry coals to the kitchen. They 
rode with the pots and pans, and were in 
derision called tho black-guards.” 

In the lord steward’s office a pro- 
clamation (May 7| 1(183) begins thus : 

“ Whereas a sort of vicious, idle, and 

raasterless boyes and rogues, commonly 
called the Black-guard, with divers other 

lewd and loose fellows do usually 

haunt and follow the court Weo do 

hereby strictly charge all those so 

called with all other loose, idle 

■nen who have intmdod themselves 

uto his Majesty’s court and stables 

<j depart upon pain of imprisonment.” 

A mob is called the fouHh regiment of 
^oot Guards. Tho first is tho Grena- 
liers; the second, tho Coldstream; the 
bird, the Scotch Fusiliers; and the 
ourth, the Black-guards. 

Black Hole of Calcutta. A dark 
ell in a prison into which Suraja Dow- 
ih thrust 146 British prisoners. Next 
loming only twenty-three were found 
live. (1766.) 

^ Black Horse. The 7th Dragoon 
luards. Their facings ” are black. Also 
ailed “ Strawboots,” “The Blacks,” and 
ae “Princess Boyal’s Dragoon Guards.” 


Black Jack. Black Jack rides a 
good Iwrse (Cornish). Tho miners call 
blende or sulphide of zinc “Black Jack,” 
the occurrence of which is considered by 
them a favourable indication. The blonde 
rides upon a lode of good ore. 

Black-leg. A swindler, especially in 
cards and races. So called from game- 
cocks, whose legs are always black. 

Black Letter. The Gothic or Ger- 
man type. So called because of its black 
appearance. 

Black Letter Day. An unlucky 
day ; one to be recalled with regret. Tho 
Homans marked their unlucky days with 
a piece of black charcoal, and their lucky 
ones with white chalk. 

lilack-leiter dogs. Literary antiquaries 
who poke and pry into every hole and 
comer to find out black-letter copies of 
books. 

ny foil block-lotter doacs 

That fro'ii (iutluo KenticlH eaK(*r stiut 

MatUuaa, Pursuita of LiUt uture.** 

Black Lists. Lists of insolvency 
and bankruptcy, for the private guidance 
of tho mercantile community. {See Black 
Books.) 

Black MaiL Money given to free- 
booters by way of exempting property 
from depredation. (Saxon, mal, “rent- 
tax French maille, an old coin worth *083 
farthing). Ot'ass mail was rent paid for 
pasturage. Mails and duties (Scotch) 
are rents of an estate in money or other- 
wise. “ Black,” moaning unlawful, 
wicked, is found in such expressions as 
Mack-art, black-guard, &c. 

To levy black mail now means to exact 
exorbitant charges; thus tho cabs and 
omnibuses during the Great Exhibition 
years “ levied black mail ” on tho public. 

Black Man. The Evil One. 

Black Monday. Easter Monday, 
April 14, 1300, was so called. Edward III. 
was with his army lying before Paris, 
and the day was so dark, with mist and 
hail, so bitterly oold and so windy, that 
many of his horses and men died. Mon- 
day after Easter holidays is called Black 
Monday,” in allusion to this fatal day. 
Launcolot says— 

It was not for nothing that xny nose fell a- 
hleeding on Block Alonday last, at six o’clock i* 
tho morning.— tS/laArespears, **MtrdwnS of Keaies.’* 
ii.6. 

February 27, 1865, was so called in Mel- 
bourne from a terrible sirocco from the 
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K.N.W.i which produced dreadful havoc 
between Sandhurst and Castlomaine. 

Black Monesr. Base coin brou^rht 
to England by foroigncrs, and Y>rohibited 
by Edward III. 

Black Ox. The hlach ox 1*a» trod on. 
hit foot— ■%.€., znisfortuno has como to 
him. Black oxen wore sacrihccd to Pluto 
and other infernal deities. 

Black Parliament. TIio parlia- 
ment hold by Henry VI I J. in Bridewell. 

Black Prince. Edward, prince of 
Wales, son of Edward HI. Froissart 
says he was “ styled black by terror <if 
nis anus ” (o. IfiO). Strutt confirms this 
saying : “ for his martial deeds surnamed 
Black the Prince’* (Autiquilies). Moy- 
rick says there is not the slightest proof 
that Edward, prince of Wales, ever wore 
black armour (vol. ii.) ; indeed, wo have 
muoh indirect proof against the sin)pf)M- 
tion. Thus Shaw (vol. i., plate 31 ) gives 
a faC'Simile from a picture on tho wail of 
St Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster, in 
which tlie prince is clad in ffilt armour. 
Stothord says *Hho ofiigy is of cop}>cr 
gilt." In tho British Museuni is an illu- 
mination of Edward 111. granting to his 
son the duchy of Aquitaine, in which both 
figures are ropresentod in silver armour 
with gilt joints. The first mention of 
the term ** Black Prince” occurs in a 
parliamentary paper of the second year 
of Bichord II. ; so that Shakespeare has 
^od reason for tho use of the word in 
his tragedy of that king — 

Brave Gaunt, thy futhor and Tn.V8i'if 
Itesoued tho Black Prince, that .yoniiK Marti ofmon. 
From forth the ranks of many thoueaud Frunrh. 

“IWchani ii..» ii. a. 

Black Bepublicans. The Bopub- 
lioans were so called by the pro-slavery 
party of the States, because they resisted 
the introduction of slavery into any State 
where it was not already recognised. 

Black Bood of Scotland. The 
“ piece of the true cross ” or rood, set in 
on diony crucifix, which Margaret, tho 
wife of king Malcolm, loft at death to tlie 
Scottish nation. It passed into various 
bands, but was lost at the Beformation. 

Black Saturday. The 4th August, 
1^1 ; so called in Scotland, because a 
violent storm occurred at the very 
moment the Parliament was sitling to j 
enforce episcopacy on the people. ' 


Black Sea. So called from the 
abounding black rock in the extensive 
coal-fields between the Bos'phorus and 
Heraole'a.^ 

Black Sheep {EdrA-Koin-lod). A 
tribe of Turkomans, so called from their 
standards. This tribe was extirpated by 
tho White Sheep {q.v.) 

A Black Sheep, A disgrace to the 
family; a mauvais svjet; a workman who 
will not join in a strike. Black sheep 
are looked on with dislike by shepherds, 
mid are not so valuable os white ones. 

Black Standard. The dress, tur- 
bans, and standards of the AbbasaiUo 
caliphs were all black. — 1/lIerbelot. 

Black Swan. (^VelUiu Avis.) 

Black Thursday. February 6, 
1S.51 ; so called in the colony of Victoria, 
from a terrible bush-tire which then 
occurred. 

Black Watch. Companies employed 
to watch Hie Highlands of Scotland. 
They dressed in a ** black" or dark tar- 
tan (1725). Suhsoquontly they were en- 
rolled into the 42nd regiment, under the 
earl of Oawford, in 1737. Their tartan is 
still called ‘‘ Tho Black Watch Tartan." 

Blackamoor. Washiny the hlad'a> 
moor white — i.e., engaged upon a liope- 
Icss and useless task. Tho allusion is to 
one of iEsop’s fables so entitled. 

Blackness. All faces shall gather 
blackness (Joel ii. 6) — i.e., bo downcast in 
consequenco of trouble. 

Blacksmith. The learned blacksmith. 
Elihu Burritt, U.S. (1811-1879) 

Blad'amour. The friend of Pai-'idcl, 
in Sponsor’s Faery Queen.” Tho poet 
had his eye upon the earl of Northum- 
berland, one of tho leaders in tho northern 
insurrection of 1569. (See Pak'idel.) 

Blade. A knowing blade, a sharp 
fellow ; a regular blade, a buck or fop. 
(Saxon, bladoT bleed, a branch or sprig.) 

Bladud. A mythical king of Eng- 
land, and father of king Lear. He 
built the city of Bath, and dedicated the 
medicinal springs to Minerva. Bladud 
studied magic, and attempting to fiy, 
fell into the temple of Apollo, and was 
dashed to -piooeu,— Geoffrey ofMonmwdh, 

InexhauitiUo at BUidud’t wolL— TAaetorojr. 
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Blaises (^Drunh as). Drunk as those 
who take part in the procession of St 
Blaise, patron saint of woolcombers. 

Blanche^fleiir. Tho heroine of 
Boccaccio’s prose roinanco called “ U 
Filooopo.” Her lover Flores is Boccaccio 
himself, and Blanchedeur was a youtifif 
lady passionately belovod by him, tho 
natural daughter of king Bobert. Tho 
story of Blanchedour and Flores is sub- 
stantially the same as that of Doi'^igon 
and Aurelius, by Chaucer, and that of 
Diano'ra and Ansaldo in the ^'Doca- 
meron.” {See Diaxora and Dorigen.) 

Blaa'diman. The faithful man- 
servant of fair Bellisant (q.v.), who 
attended her when she was divorced. — 
VaUiUine and Orson. 

Blaney. A wealthy heir, ruined by 
dissipation, in Crabbe’s “Borough.” 

Mlseir and mirth are hlcnded in Iws fane. 

If uch Innate vileness and some outward urnce : . . . 
The serpent’s cunning and the sinner’s fall. 

Letter xiv. 

Blanket. So called from Thomas 
Blanket, who establishod a manufactory 
for these goods at Bristol, in 1340. 

Blare. To cry with a great noise, 
like a child in a tricky temper ; to bellow. 
(Old Belgic, hlaren; Teutonic, hlarren.; 
Latin, y)Zoro, to weep with noise.) 

Blarney. None of your Uamey. Soft, 
wheedling speeches to gain some end; 
sugar-words. Cormack Macarthy held 
the castle of Blarney In 1602, and con- 
cluded an armistice with Oarew, the 
lord president, on condition of sur- 
rendering the fort to the English garri- 
son. Day after day his lord^ip looked 
for the fulfilment of tho terms, but re- 
ceived nothing except protocols and soft 
speeches, till ho became tho laughing- 
stock of Elizabeth’s ministers, and the 
dupe of the lord of Blarney, 

ib kiss the Blanmj Stone. Whoever 
does this shall be able to persuade to 
anything. The Blarney Stone is tri- 
angular, lowered from the north angle of 
the castle, about twenty feet from the 
top, and containing this inscription : 

Cormack Mac Carthy fortis mo fieri 
fecit, A.D. 1446.” 

The word Blarney, which is Bladh~ey 
(flowery island), may hare given use to 
wo strange tramtion. 


Blasphemous Balfour. Sir J ames 
Balfour, the Scottish judge, was so called 
because of his apostacy. He died 1583. 

Blatant Beast. “A dreadful fiend 
of gods and men, ydrad ; ” type of “ Com- 
mon Rumour” or “Slander.” He has 
100 tongues and a sting ; with his tongues 
ho speaks things “most shameful, most 
unrighteous, most untrue;” and with 
his sting “ stoops them in poison.” Sir 
Calidoro muzzlod the monster, and drew 
him with a chain to Faery Land. After 
a time the beast broko his chain and re- 
gained his liberty. (Saxon, hlatan^ to 
bellow.) — Spenser, Faery Queen,** bks. 
V., vi. 

Blayney*s Bloodhounds. The 
89th Foot IS so called because of their 
unerring certainty, and untiring perse- 
voranco in hunting down the Irish rebels 
in 1798, when tho corps was commanded 
by lord Blaynoy. 

Blazon, Blazonry. To blazon is to 
announce with a trumpet, henco the 
Ghost in “ Hamlet ” says, But this eter- 
nal blazon must not be to ears of flesh 
and blood” — i.c., this babbling about 
eternal things, or things of tho other 
world, must not bo made to persons still 
in the flesh. Knights were wont to be 
announced by tho blast of a trumpet 
on their entrance into the lists; the 
flourish was answered by the heralds, 
who described aloud the arms and devices 
borne by the knight; henco to blazon 
came to signify to “ describe tho charges 
borne ; ” and blazonry is “ tho science of 
describing or deciphering arms.” (Ger- 
man, hlasm, to blow.) 

Blear-eyed, TJas. Aurelius Bran- 
doU'ni, the Italian poet, called II lApyo, 
(1440-1497.) 

Bleed. To maize a man Heed is to 
make him pay dearly for something ; to 
victimise him. Money is the life-blood 
of commerce. 

Blefiis'ca. An island severed from 
Lilliput by a channel 800 yards wide, 
inhabited by pigmies. Swift meant it 
for ¥raaoe.—Qulliver*s Travels. 

BleuxiuyeB (of Africa). Men said 
to have no head, their eyes and mouth 
being placed in the breast. {See Aosfha - 
LITES; CaORA.) 
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Blenheim Bog. A small spaniel, 
•o called from Blenheim palace in Oxford- 
rhira, where the breed bos been pieserved 
erer since the palace was built. 

Blenheim House (Oxfordshire). 
The house given by the nation to the 
duke of Marlborough, for his victory 
over the French at Blenheim, in Bavaria, 
in the reign of queen Anne (1704). 

When Europe freed eonfesned the savins powor 
or Marlborough’s hand, Jiritain, who sent him 
forth. 

Chief of oonfodorate hosts, to fight the cause 
or liberty and Jiistlou, grateful raised 
This palace, sacred to the ioudor’s ranin. 

LUUdun, *’ Jttenheint.'* 

Blessing. 

The Pope blesses with three fingers^ 
symbolical of tho Trinity, in tlio name 
of tho Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

Tho inferior ordors of the liierarchy 
bless with hoik havdit^ in the name of the 
holy archangels and angels. ^'UtraquA 
tnanus in bonedicendo cler^icis infcrio^ri- 
bus necessoria est.*' 

The humblest clerks, such as deacons 
and sacristans, bless with brushes which 
sprinkle holy water, tho superiority of 
number making up for tho iuforiority of 
rank. 

Blest. 2*11 le llcst if 1 do it. I am 
rosolvod not to do it. A euphemism for 
€urtt. 

Blets. Rotten spots ujion apples, 
pears, &o. (Saxon, blcectiLa, a blotch. 
/jletting means rotting.) 

Blikian'dabol (splendid misery). 
The canopy of the goddess Uol (q.v.), 

Blimber. Miss Blimler. A bine 
stocking, who knows tho dead languago.s, 
and wears learned spectacles. Sho is 
the daughter of Dr. Blimber, a fossil 
schoolmaster of tho high and dry gram- 
mar type. — Dickera, **D<mhey and Sonf 

Blind. Blind leaders of the blind. 
The allusion is to a sect of the I'harisees, 
who were wont to shut their eyes when 
they walked abroad, and often ran their 
heads against a wall or fell into a ditch. 
(Matt. XV. 14.) 

Thais a mere blind, A protonce; 
something ostensible to conceal a covert 
desira. The metaphor is from window- 
blin&, which prevent outsiders from 
SMing into a room. 


A blind alley. A “cul do sac,” an 
alley with no outlet. It is blind because 
it has no eye ” or passage through it. 

A blind ditch. One which cannot be 
seen. Hero blind means obscure, as a 
blind village. 

Blind tu a beetle. Beetles are not blind, 
but the dor-beetle or hedge-chafer, in its 
rapid flight, will occasionally bump 
against one as if it could not see. (See 
Mole.) 

The Blind : — 

Francesco Bello, called II Cisco, 

Lui'gi Groto, called 11 Cieco, the Italian 
poet. (1641-1.^85.) 

Lieutenant James Holman, The Blind 
Traveller. (1787-1857.) 

Ludwig HI., omporor of Germany, 
VAveugU. (880, 890-9:i4.) 

John Parry, the blind harper, died 
1739. 

Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green. A 
public-house sign in the Whitechapel 
Road. — Ilotten, ** History of Sign-boards.** 
(See Beggar.) 

Blind llany. A Scotch minstrel of 
tho fifteenth century. His epic of “Sir 
William Wallace” runs to 11,801 lines. 

Blindman’s Holiday. The hour 
of dusk, when it is too dark to work, 
p.nd too soon to light candles. All then 
are exempt from work, like blind men, 
who, for the most part, keep perpetual 
holiday. 

Blockhead. A stupid person ; one 
without brains. Tho allusion is to a 
wig-makor’s dummy or Ute d pemuque, 
on which ho fits his wigs. 

Your wit will not bo booh out as anothar man's 
will ; 'tiB Btronglv ivedged up in n block-lioud.— 
Shaketpean, ** CoriolanuB/'' ii. s. 

Blood. A rake, a fast man; common 
in tho regency of George IV, A term 
taken from blood horses. 

Blood of our Saviour, An order of 
knighthood in Mantua, so called because 
their special office was to guard “the 
drops of tho Saviour’s blood ” preserved 
in St, Andrew's church, Mantua. 

Blood and iron policy — i.e., war policy. 
No explanation needed. 

Laws written in blood. Dema'dh's said 
that the laws of Draco were written in 
blood, because every offence was punished 
by death. 

The feld of blood. AceVdama (Acts 
i. 191, the piece of ground purchased with 
the blood-money of our Saviour, and set 
apart for the burial of strangen. 


BLOODHOUND, 
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The field of the battle of CaimsB^ where 
Hannibal defeated the Romans, b.g. 216. 

Bloodhound. Figuratively, one who 
follows up an enemy with pertinacity. 
Bloodhounds used to be employed for 
traoking wounded game by the blood 
spilt; subsequently they were employed 
for tracking criminals and slaves who 
had made their escape, and were hunters 
of blood, not himters hy blood. 

Bloody. The, Otho II., emperor of 
Germany. (955, 973-983.) 

The moody Eleventh. So called from 
their having been several times nearly 
annihilated, as at Alamanza, Foiitonoy. 
Kouooux, Ostend, and Salamanca. 

Bloody Assizes. The infamous 
assizes hold by Judge Jeffreys in 1685. 
800 were executed, more whipped or 
imprisoned, and 1000 sent to the plan- 
tations, for taking part in Monmouth’s 
rebellion. 

Bloody Bin. The 31st Henry VIII., 
e. 14, which denounced death by hanging 
or burning on all who denied the doctrine 
of transubstantiation. 

Bloody-bones. A hobgoblin. 

Bloody Butcher. Butoheb.) 

Bloody Wedding. St. Bartholo- 
mew’s slaughter in 1572 is so called be- 
cause it took place during the marriage 
feast of Henri (afterwards flenri IV.) and 
Marguerite (ciaughtor of Catharine de’ 
Medici). 

Bloom'erism. A female costume, 
so called from Mrs. Amelia Bloomer, of 
New York, who tried in 1849 to introduce 
the fashion. 

Blount, Charles. Author of somo 
deistical writings in the time of Charles 
II. (1654-1693.) 

He heard ef Blount, &o.— Ora&6«. *'JSoro«(;A.'’ 

Blouse. A short smock-frock, worn 
by the artisans of France ; so called from 
its ordinary colour, which is blue. 

N.B. — ^The French mob is often called 
Theblouses, (? Germ.blau-lo8f loose-blue.) 

Blow. To inform against a com- 
nion; to “poach.” The reference is 
the announcing of knights by blast 
of trumpet. 

To blow hot and cold (or) To How hjot 
and wld with the same breath. To bo in- 
oonsistent Tho allusion is the fable of a 
K 


traveller who was entertained by a satyr. 
Being cold, the traveller blew his fingers 
to warm them, and afterwards blew his 
hot broth to cool it. The satyr, in great 
indignation, turned him out of doors, be- 
cause he blew both hot and cold with the 
same breath. 

I will blow him up shy high. Give him 
a good scolding. A regular blowing up 
is a thorough jobation. Tho metaphor 
is from blasting by gunpowder. 

Blow a Cloud. To smoke a cigar or 

E ipe. This term was in use in Queen 
llizabeth’s reign. 

Blow IVIe (an oath). You be blowed 
(an oath), a play on the word Dadi, me, 
which IB a euphemism for a more offen- 
sive oath. 

Blow Out. A “tuck in,” or feast 
which swells out tho paunch. 

Blown Herrings are bloated her- 
rings, so dried with smoke as to bloat or 
swell them. The French bouffii (blown) 
is analogous to both expressions. 

Blowzelin'da. A country maiden 
in Gay’s pastoral called “ Tho Shepherd’s 
Week.” 

Sweet is my toil when Blowzelind Is near j 
Of her bereft, 'tls winter all the your. . . . 
Come, Blowzelinda, ease thy swain’s desire, 
My summer’s shadow and my winter’s fire. 

Pastoral i. 

Blubber. To cry like a child, with 
noise and slavering. Connected with 
slohbet', elaver. 

Blue or Azure is tho symbol of 
Divine eternity and human immortality. 
Consequently, it is a mortuary colour— 
hence its use in covering the coffins of 
young persons. When used for the gar- 
ment of an angel, it signifies faith and 
fidelity. As tho dross of the Yirghi, it 
indicates modesty. When worn at the 
celebration of tho mass, it denotes 
humanity and expiation. In blazonry, it 
signifies chastity, loyalty, fidelity, and a 
spotless reputation. 

The Covenant&rs wore blue as their 
badge, in opposition to the scarlet of 
roySty. They based their choice on 
Numb. XV. 88, “ Speak unto tho children 
of Israel, end bid them that they make 
thorn fringes in the borders of their 
garments . . . and that they put upon 
tho fringe ... a ribband of blue,** 



BLUES. 


BLUB DEVILS. 
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rnte (u Coventry Blm^ refereuoo is 
to a blue cloth and bine thread mode 
at Coventry, noted for its permanent 
dye. 

Tru$ Blw* This is a Spanish phrase, 
and refers to the notion that real aristo- 
oratio families have bluo blood in their 
veins, while the blood of inferior persons 
approaches more or less to a black hue. 
{8k Sang.) It is also short for Ti-ue cls 
Coventry hluCf the Coventry blue thread 
^ing proverbial for its permanent dye. 

True blue will never etain, A r^ly 
noble heart will never disgrace itself. 
The reference is to blue aprons and 
blouses worn by butchers, which do 
not show blood-stains. 

*TwasPreibytenan true Hue (Hudibras, 
1. I). The allusion is to the blue apron 
which some of the Presbyterian preachers 
used to throw over their preaching*tub 
before they began to address the people. 
In one of the Bump songs we read of a 
person going to hear a lecture, and the 
song says<- 

Where 1 a tub did view, 

IJuuK with an apron blue; 

*rwai the proaoher'e, 1 oonjectnre. 

The Blue Rihbon of the Turf. The 
Derby. Lord George Bentinck sold his 
stud, and found to his vexation that one 
of the horses sold won the Derby a few 
months afterwards. Bewailing his ill- 
luck, he said to Disraeli, Ah ! you don’t 
know what the Derby is.” “ Yes, I do,” 
replied Disraeli ; “ it is the blue ribbon 
of the turf,” alluding to the term cordon 
him 

To lode Hue, To be disconcerted. ITe 
wot Hue in the face : aghast with wonder. 
The effect of fear and wonder is to drive 
the colour from the cheeks, and give 
them a pale-bluish tinge. 

Blues. The Blues of Constantinople 
were a political party in tho reign of 
Justinian^pposed to the Greens of Anas- 
ta^sius. Ever since this time blue has 
been the emblem of royalty at Borne. 

Blue-apron. A Hue-a^^n states- 
man, A lay politician, a traaesman who 
interferes with the affairs of the nation. 
The reference is to the blue apron once 
wom by almost all tradesmen, but now 
rostriotM to butchers, poulterers, fish- 
mougers, and eo on. 


Bluebeard. A bogey, a merdlesi 
^an^ in Charles Perrault'a Contes du 
Temps.” The tale of Bluebeard (Gheva* 
lier Baoid) is known to every ohild^ but 
many have speculated on the original 
of this despot. Some say it was a satire 
on Henry vlll., of wife-killing notoriety. 
Dr. C. Taylor thinks it is a type of the 
castle lords in the days of knight- 
erranti^. Holindiod calls Giles do Betz, 
Marquis de Laval, the original Bluebeard. 
This Giles or Gilles lived at Macheooul, 
in Brittany, was accused of murdering 
six of his seven wives, and was ultimately 
strangled and burnt in 1440. 

The Bluebeard chamber of hie mind, into wbiei 
no eye but Itle own muet look.— CarZyle. 

Blue Blood. {See SanoBlsit.) 

Blue Boar. A public-house sign; 
the cognisance of Bichard HI. in 
Leicester, is a lane in the parish of St. 
Nicholas, called the Blue Boar Lane, be- 
cause Bichard slept there the night 
before the battle of Bosworth Field. 


The bristly boar, in Infknt gore. 

Wallows beneath the thorny shade. 

drav,*' The Bard.** 


Blue Book. Parliamentary reports 
presented by royalty to both Houses of 
Parliament. Each volume is in folio, and 
covered with a blue wrapper. 


Blue Bottle. A policeman; so called 
from the colour of his dress. Shake- 
speare makes Doll Tearsheet denounce 
tlio Beadle as a ** blue-bottle rogue” 
(2 Jlen. IV,, V. 4). 


Blue Caps or Blue Bonnets, The 
Scotch. 

He is there, too, . . . and n thousand blue caps 
more.-~6hakemear$f “ 1 llemv IV.” ii. 4. 


Bngland shall many a day 
Tell of tho bloody fray, 

When the blue bonnets came over the border. 

Str Wdtter SeoU. 


Blue-coat SebooL Christ’s Hos- 
pital is BO called because the boys there 
wear a long Hue coat girded at the loins 
with a leather belt. Some who attend 
the mathematical school are termed 
Kina*s hoys, and those who constitute 
the highest class are Grecians, 

Blue Bevils (or) A fit cf the Hues, 
A fit of spleen, low qiints. Boach 
and Esquirol affirm, from observation, 
that indigo dyers are especially subject 
to melancholy; and that those who dye 
scarlet are choleric. Paracelsus auo 
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Msertethat blue is injurious to the hoaltli 
and qpirits. There may, therefore, be 
more soienoe in calling melancholy him 
is generally allowed. The German 
hUi (lead) which gives rise to our slang 
word him or hlmy (lead), seems to bear 
upon the ''leaden downcast eyes** of 
melancholy. 

Blue-gowns. Tho bedosmen, to 
whom the kings of Scotland distributed 
certain alms. Their dress was a cloak or 
gown of coarse blue cloth, with a pewter 
badge; and their number was equal to 
that of the king*s years, so that an extra 
one was added every returning birthday, 
'fhese paupers were privileged to ask 
alms through the whole realm of Scotland. 
No new member lias been added since 
1833. (jS^Gaberldnzie.) 

Blue Hen. Captain Caldwell used 
to say that no cock could be truly game 
whose mother was not a blue hen. As 
Caldwell commanded the 1st Delaware 
regiment in the war, the State of Dela- 
ware was nicknamed him hen. 

Your mother was a him hen, tio dotibt, 
A reproof given to a braggart. {See above . ) 

Blue-light Federalists. A name 
^ven to those Americans who were be- 
lieved to have made friendly ("blue- 
light”) signals to British ships in the 
war. (1812.) 

Blue-mantle. The English pur- 
suivant-at-arms is so called from his offi- 
cial robe. 

Blue-noses. The Nova Scotians. 

Blue Peter. A flag with a blue 
ground and white square in the centre, 
hoisted as a signal that the ship is about 
to sail. Peter is a corruption of the 
French partir (leave or notice of depar- 
ture), the flag being hoisted to give notice 
to the town that any person having a 
money-claim may make it before tho 
fcliip starts, and that all about to sail are 
to come on board. 

Blue Buin. Gin. Called him from 
its tint, and ruin from its effects. 

Blue Stocking. A female pedant. 
In 1400 a society of ladies and gentle- 
men was formed at Venice, distinguidied 
by the colour of their stockings, and 
filled della^eaha. It lasted till 1590, 
when it appeared in Paris, and was the 
*■**€[0 among the lady tavantet. From 


France it came to England in 1780, when 
Mrs. Mon'tague displayed the badge of 
the Bas-bleu club at her evening assent 
biles. Mr. Stillin^eet was a constant 
attendant of the toireeSf and went by the 
name of Blm Stockings. The last of the 
oUque was Miss Monckton, afterwards 
countess of Cork, who died 1840. 

Bluff Harry or Hal, Henry VIII., 
80 called from his bluff and burly man- 
ners. (1491-1547.) 

Blunderbore. The giant who was 
drowned, because Jack scuttled his boat. 
—J^ach the Giani Killer. 

Blunderbuss. A blunderer; the 
pun is on the word blunder. 

Blunt. Silver money, from the French 
hlond. So copper coins are called browns ; 
gold, yellmo hoys; and the silver or white 
penny a wyn (Welsh, gwyn^ white). There 
is also a small white Moorish coin called 
hlatiquillo. 

Blunt, Major-General. An old cava- 
lier officer, rough in speech, but very 
brave and nonest, of good understanding, 
and a true patriot. — Sluidwell, **The 
Volunteers.'* 

Bo or Boh, in old Bunic, was a fierce 
Gothic captain, son of Odin. His name 
was used by his soldiers when they would 
fight or surprise the enemy. — Sir William 
Temple. 

From this name comes our begie, a hob- 
goblin or little Bo. Gifford castle is 
called Bo Hall, being said to have been 
constructed by bogies or magic. {See 
Bogie.) 

You cannot say Bo I to a goose — t.e., 
you are a coward who dare not say bo ! 
even to a fool. When Ben Jonson was 
introduced to a nobleman, the peer was 
so struck with his homely appearance 
that he exclaimed, "What! are you 
Ben Jonson? Why, you look as if you 
could not say Bo! to a goose.” "Bo!** 
exclaimed the witty dramatist^ turning 
to the peer, and making his bow. 

Bo-tree. A corruption of Bodhidru'ma 
(the tree of wisdom), under which Sakya- 
muni used to sit, when he concocted the 
system called Buddhism. 

Boa. Pliny says the word is from 
bos (a cow), and arose from the suppo- 
sition that the boa sucked the milk of 
cows. 
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Boaiier'ge8(4syL). A pet i^rson of 
the lion genus, who anathematises and 
deals out his doctrines of election and 
reprobation with fearless assurance. 
Mrs. Oliphant, in her Salem Chapel,” 
desoribes this popular pulpiteer as one 
who “ preaches real rousing-up dis- 
courses, but sits do^^ ple^nt to his 

io(xnerge» (sons of thunder). A name 
given to James and John, the sons of 
Zeb'edee, because they wanted to call 
down fire from heaven ” to consume tbo 
Samaritans for not ** receiving” the Lord 
Jesus (Luke ix. 54; ge€ Mark iii. 17). 

Boar. Tlut Boar. Richard III. ; so 
called from bis cognisance. 

Thowretohed, bloody, and usurping boar 
Timt spollad your summer flelds ana fruliful vinos; 
. . . This foul swine . . . lies now . . . 
near to the town of Leicester, as we learn. 

fibajfcgspsore, “ Aiehard iii.," v. S. 

Tkt hritiled Baptist hoar. So Drydcn 
denominates the Anabaptists in his 
** Hind and Panther.” 


To board. To feed and lodge toge^or, 
is taken ^m the custom of the univer- 
sity members, Ao., dining together at a 
common table or board. 

Board, in sea-pbrase, is all that space 
of the sea which a ship passes over in 
tacking. Hence the phrases-- 
To make a good board. 

To maJce a sJuirt board. 

To mahe a item board, 

To leave the lavjd on laehboard^ &o. 

2*11 board him presently ("Hamlet,” 
ii. 2). Accost. (French, dlimder, to 
accost.) 

1 will hoard her, tho* she chide m loud 
As Ihundr'i*. 

Shakuptars, “ Taming of the <Shniis,** i. S. 

Boat. Both in Vve same boat. Both 
treated alike ; both placed in the same 
conditions. The reference is to tbo boat 
launched when a ship is a-wreck. 

To be represented in a boat is the 
ordinary symbol of apothco'sis. Many 
sovereigns ore so represented on coins. 
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The wild hoar of Ardennes (Le sanglior 
des Ardennes), Guillaume, comto de la 
Marck, so called because he was liorco 
as the wild boar, which he delighted to 
hunt. Introduced by Sir Walter Scott 
as William, coimt of la Marck, in " Quen- 
tin Durward.” 

Boasr’s Head. The Christmas dish. 
Freyr, the Scandinavian god of peace 
and plenty, used to ride on the boar 
GuUinbursti; his festival was held at 
Yuletide {winter solstice), when a boar 
was sacrificed to his honour. 

The Boards Head. This tavern, made 
immortal by Shakespeare, used to stand 
in Eastobew, on the site of tho present 
statue of William IV. It was the cog- 
nisance of the Gordons, tho progenitor 
of which clan slew, in the forest of 
Huntley, a wild boar, the terror of all 
the Morse. (1093.) 

Boar^ The Board of Trade, Board 
0^ Admiralty, Board of Directors, &c. 
DO called from the custom, still observed 
at the universities, of writing the mem- 
bers’ names on a board. Hence, to bo a 
member is to have one’s name on the 
board. 


Boatswain. The officer who has 
charge of the boats, sails, rigging, anchors, 
cord^e, cables, and colours. Swain is 
the Saxon swein (a boy, servant), Swedish 
sven. Hence, a shepherd is a swain, and 
a sweetheart is a woman’s servant or 
swain. 

Boatswain, Tho name of Byron’s 
favourite dog, buried in Nowstcad Abbey 
garden. 

Boaz and Jachin. The names of 
the two brazen pillars set up by Solomon 
at the entrance of bis temple — Boaz 
{strength) on the left hand, and Jachin 
(staMlity) on the right (1 Kings vii. 21). 

Two pillarn rAtsing by their skill profound, 

jHoae uuU Jasiun, thru' the Kast renowned. 

Crabbe,*' Borough," 

Bob. A shilling. A contraction of 
bawbee, Baubee.) 

To give the hob to any one. To 
docoivo, to balk. Tho word is a corrup- 
tion of pop. The bob of a pendulum or 
mason’s plumb-line is the weight that 
pops backwards and forwards. The bob 
of a fishing-line pops up and down when 
fish nibble at the bait. To bob for apples 
or cherries is to try and catch them 
while they swing backwards and for- 
wards. As this is very deceptive, it is 
easy to see how the word rignifies to 
balk. Afi. (See Bo>r£SP.) 


bObaAil. 


Bdotm. 


To lob means also to thump, and a lob 
U a blow. 


He that a fool doth veiy wisely hit, 

Doth very foolishly, although ho smart. 
Not to seem senseless of the bob. 

Shakeapean, '‘Aa you laka it.*' 11. 7. 


Bear a hob. Be brisk. The allusion is 
to the bobbing of apples, in which it 
requires great agility and quickness to 
avoid a thump on the mouth. 

Bob'adiL A military braggart of the 
first water. Captain Bobadil is a chn> 
racter in Ben Jonson’s comedy of “Every 
Man in his Humour.” This name was 
probably suggested by Bobadilla, first 
governor of Cuba, who sent Columbus 
home in chains. iSfee Vincent. 


Bobadil Is the author's best Inrentlon, and W 
worthy to march In the same regiment with 
Bessns and l'i!*tol,^Parollos, and the Cupper Cap- 
tain (ff.e.j.-H. V. iVocter. 

Bobbish. Preity lolhish. Pretty well 
(in spirits and health), from hoh, brisk. 
{See above.) A very ancient expression. 

Bobby. A policeman ; so called 
either because they bob or beat with a 
staff, or because Sir Robert Peel intro- 
duced the force, at least into Ireland. 
I'robably the pun has given curi*eucy to 
the word. 

Bockland or Bookland. Land 
severed from ihofolclandf and converted 
into a private estate of perpetual in- 
heritance by a short and simple deed or 
bock. 


Bod. The divinity invoked by Indian 
women who desire fecundity: Children 
bom after an invocation to Bod must bo 
redeemed, or else serve in the temple of 
the goddess. {Indian mythology.) _ 

Boden-See. The Lake of Constance 
is so called because the Bodmanno, or 
king's messenger of the Carlovingian 
dynasty, used to reside in the vicinity. 

Bodkin. To ride bodkin. To ride 
in a carriage between two others, the 
accommodation being only for two. Y ou 
are a little instrument sheathed like a 
bodkin or small dagger, and thrust at the 
Side of your companions. 


He himself might his quietus make 
With a bare boHkin. 

Shakarpaara. "Xromlet,” ill. 1. 


Bodle. A Scotch coin, worth the 
wxth of a penny ; so called from Both- 
wsU, a mint-master. 


Bodleian liibrary (Oxford). Bo 
called because it was restored by Sir 
Thomas Bodley, in 1597. 

Bcemond (“ Jemsalem Delivered”). 
The Christian king^ of Antioch who tried 
to teach his subjects arts, laws, and 
religion. Pyrrhus delivered to Um a 
fort, by which Antioch was taken by the 
Christians after an eight-months* siege. 
Besmond and Roge'ro were two brothers, 
the sons of Roberto Guiscardo, of the 
Norman race. 

BcBO'tian. A rude, unlottered per- 
son ; a dull blockhead. The anoient 
Boeotians took no interest in the Athenian 
refinement and intellectual greatness. 
They loved agriculture and pastoral pur- 
suits far bettor; so the witty Athenians 
used to say they wore dull and thick as 
their own atmosphere. Yet Hesiod, 
Pindar, Corinna, Plutarch, Pelop'idai^ 
and Epaminou'das were all Boeotians. 

Boelhius. Last of the Latin authors, 
properly so called. Alfred the Great 
translated his “Do Consolatio'ne Philo- 
sophise” into Anglo-Saxon. 

Bogie. A scarecrow, a goblin. (Bul- 
garian, hoOf a g./d ; Slavonic, boga; W elsh, 
bwg, a goblin, our bugbear.) 

The Assyrian mothers used to scare 
their children with the name of Narses 
( Gibbon) ; the Syrians with that of Richard 
Cceur do Lion ; tho Dutch with Boh, the 
Gothic general ( Warlon) ; the Jews with 
Lilith ; the Turks with Mathisus CorvPnus, 
the Hungarian king; and the English 
with the name of Lunsfort [q.v,). (JSeeBo.) 

Bo'g^o (in “Orlando Furioso*’). One 
of the allies of Charlemagne. He pro- 
mised his wife to return within six 
m.>ons, but was slain by Dardinello. 

BogomiTi. A religious sect of the 
twelftn century, whoso chief seat was 
Thrace. So called from their constant 
repetition of tho words, “Lord, have 
mercy upon us,” which, in Bulganan, is 
hog (Lord), milui (have mercy). 

Bogtrotters. Irish tramps. So 
called from their skill in crossing the 
Irish bogs, from tussock to tussock, 
either as guides or to escape pursuit. 

Bogus. Bogus ewreney. Forged or 
sham bills. Bogtu transactions. Fraudu- 
lent transactions. The word is a oorrap- 
Uon of Borghese, a swindler who did a 
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BOHEMIA. 


BOLT. 


great business in supplying America 
with counterfeit bills, bills on fictitious 
banks, and sham mortgages . — Boston 
DaUy Courier, 

Boglt ^mndXz, A gigantic swindle 
concocted in Paris by fourteen persons, 
who expected to net at least a million 
sterling. It was exposed in tho 

Sohe'mio. Tht Queen of Bohemia. 
A public-house sign in honour of lady 
Elisabeth Stuart, daughter of James 1., 
who was married to Predorick, doctor 
palatine, for whom Bohemia was raised 
into a separate kingdom. It is through 
lliis lady that the Brunswick family suc- 
ceeded to tho throne of Groat Britain. 

Bohe'mian. A gipsy, an impostor. 
The first gipsies that entered Franco 
came from Bohemia, and appeared before 
Paris in 14-27. They were not allowed to 
enter tho city, but were lodged at La 
Ghapelle St. Denis. 

A slang term applied to literary men 
and artists of loose and irregular habits, 
living by what they can pick up by their 
brains. 

T-Iever was there an editor with loss nhont 
him of the literary Bohemian. A stroni; coni^rast 
to his unhappy oontempoi ary, ChattcrUm.— 
tMnigMv Renew, **Faeton Letter.** 

Bohe'xnian Brethren. A religious 
sect, formed out of tho remnants of tho 
Hussites. They roso at Prague in tho 
fifteenth contuiy, and were nicknamed 
Cave-dwellers, because they lurked in caves 
to avoid persecution. 

BoPes (2 syl.). Priests of the savages 
of Florida. Each priest has his special 
idol, which must be invoked by the fumes 
of tobacco. {American Indian mythA>logy . ) 

Boiling-point. He was at hoihng- 
poi9it. Very angry indeed. Properly 
the point of heat at which water, under 
ordinary conditions, boils. (212® Fah- 
renheit, 100® Centigrade, 80®Keaumur.) 

Boissere^an Collection. A col- 
lection at Stuttgart of the early specimens 
of Gkirman art, made by the throe brothers 
Boisser^. 

Boiva^ni. Goddess of dostruotion. 
{fiindu Mythology.^ 

Bolay or Boley. The giant which the 
Indians say conquered heaven, earth, 
a&d the inferno. {Indian mythology.) 


Bold. Bold as Beauchamp (Beech-um). 
It is said that Thomas Beauchamp, earl 
of Warwick, with one squire and six 
archers, overthrow 100 armed men at 
Hogges, in Normandy, in 1346.^ 

This exploit is not more incredible 
than that attributed to Captal-de-Buch, 
who, with forty followers, cleared Meaux 
of tho insurgents called “La Jaquerie,” 
7t000 of whom wore slain by this little 
band, or trampled to death in the narrow 
streets as they fied panic-struck (1358). 

Bole'rium Promontory. The 
Land's End. 

Bole'ro. A Spanish dance ; so called 
from tho name of the inventor. 

Bolingbroke. Henry IV. of England; 
so called from Bolingbroke, in Lincoln- 
shire, where bo was born. (136G, 1333- 
1413.) 

Bollen. Swollen. (Saxon, holge.) 
licneo “joints bolne-big” {Golding), and 
“ bolne in prido” {Phaer). 

The barley was m the car, and tho flax was boiled. 
•>Exod. IX. 31. 

Bolo'gna Stone, being placed in tho 
light, will imbibe and for some time re- 
tain it, so as to illuminato a dark ploco.— 
Richardson. 

Bolognese School. There were 
three periods to the Bolognese School in 
painting— the Early, the Koman, and the 
Eclectic. The first was founded by 
Marco Zoppo, in tho fifteenth century, 
and its bei>t exponent was Francia. The 
second was founded in the sixteenth 
century by Bagnacavallo, and its chief 
exponents were Primatic'io, Tibaldi, and 
Nicolo dell* AbaTc. The third was 
founded by the Carracci, at the close of 
tho sixteenth century, and its best mas- 
ters have been Doracnichi'no, Lanfranco, 
Guido, Schido'ne, Gucrci'no, and Alba'ni. 

Bolt. An arrow, a shaft (Saxon, 
'holia; Danish, holt; Greek, Xiallo, to cast ; 
Latin, pello, to drive). A door holt is a 
shaft of wood or iron, which may bo 
shot or driven forward to secure a door. 
A thunderholt is a shitft cast from the 
clouds. Cnpv£s holt is Cupid’s arrow. 

Tht fooVs holt is soon spent. A foolish 
archor shoots all his arrows so heedlessly 
that he leaves himself no resources in 
case of need. 


BOLT. 


BONA-ROBA. 
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I must hoU: be off like an arrow. 

To holt food: to swallow it quickly 
without waiting to chew it. 

To holt out tM truth ; to blurt it out. 

To holt, to sift as flour is bolted. 

1 cannot bolt this matter to the bran, ' 

As Bradwarden and holy Austin can. 

Bryden's yersion of the Cock and Fox. 

Bolt in Tun, a public-houso sign, 
is heraldic. In heraldry it is applied to 
a bird-bolt, in pale piercing through a 
tun. The punning crest of Serjeant 
Bolton, who died 1787, was “ on a wreath 
a tun ereet proper, transpierced by an 
arrow fesseways or.” Another family 
of the same name has for crest ** a tun 
with a bird-bolt through it proper.” A 
third, harping on the same string, has 
“a bolt gtde in a tun or.” The public- 
house sign distinguished by this device 
or name adopted it in honour of some 
family claiming ono of the devices men- 
tioned above. 

Bolt Upright. Straight as an 
arrow. A bolt is an arrow with a round 
knob at the end, used for shooting at 
rooks, &c. 

Bolton. The Bolton Ass. Thiserea- 
ture is said to have chewed tobacco and 
taken snuff. — 2)r. Doran, 

Bate me an ace, quoth Holton, Give 
me some adyant;^e. What you say 
must bo qualified, as it is too strong, 
llay says that a collection of proverbs 
were once presented to the Virgin Queen, 
with the assurance that it contained all 
the proverbs in the language ; but the 
queen rebuked the boaster with the pro- 
verb, "Bate me an ace, quoth Bolton,” 
a proverb omitted in the compilation. 
John Bolton was one of the courtiers 
who used to play cards and dice with 
Henry VIII., and flattered the king by 
asking him to allow him an ace or some 
advantage in the game. 

Bolus. An apothecary. Apothecaries 
are so caUed because they administer 
holtues. Similarly Mrs. Suds is a washer- 
woman; Boots is the shoeblack of an 
inn, &o. 

George Colman adopts the name for 
his apothecary, who wrote his labels in 
rhyme, one of which was — 

When taken. 

To he well shaken; 

but the ratient being shaken, inetead of 
the mixture, died. 


Bomba. Kin^ Bomha, A nickname 
mven to Ferdinand II., late king oi 
Naples, in consequence of his cruel bom- 
bardment of Messi'na in 1848, in which 
the slaughter and destruction of pro'* 
perty was most wanton. 

Bomba II. is the nickname given to 
his son Francis II. for bombarding Pa- 
lermo in 1860. Ho is also called Bom- 
bah'no (Little Bomba). 

Another moaning equally applicable is 
“Vox et praetor'ea nihil,” Bomba being 
the explosion made by pulling out the 
cheeks, and causing them suddenly to 
collapse. Liar, break-promise, worthless. 

Bombast literally moaiis the por- 
duce of the bombyx, but is applied to 
cotton used instead of silk; hence hom.- 
hase (cotton), homhazine (silk cloth crossed 
with wool), fustian. In litoraturo bom- 
bast is cotton palmed off on the public 
for silk. Bomb, the shell filled with 
gunpowder, is the homhycia arundo, or 
cano in which silk-worms woro carried 
from place to place. 

We have rcceivea your letters full of love, . . . 

And in our mnidcu council rated them . . . 

As homhast and as linunr to tlio tune. 

;Shukeapeare, "Lows Labour's LoH,** v. 2. 

Bombastiis Eurio'so. Ono who 
talks big and uses long sesquipedalian 
words ; the ideal of bombast. Ho is the 
hero of a burlosipie opera so called, by 
William Bames Rhodes. 

Bombas'tus. The family name of 
Paracelsus. Ho is said to have kept a 
small devil prisoner in the pom mol of his 
sword. 

nomhastuB kept a devil's bird 
Shut in the pommel of his sword. 

That tauKht him all the cunning pranks 
or past and future mountebanks. 

Muitbras, pt. ii. s. 

Bon Mot (French). A good or witty 
saying; a pun; a clever repartee. 

Bon Vivant (French). A free liver ; 
one who indulges in the “ good things of 
tho table.” 

Bona Fide. Without subterfuge or 
deception ; really and truly. Literally, 
in good Jaith (Latin). 

Bona-rol)a. A courtesan (Italian). 
So called from the smartness of their 
robos or dresses. 

Wo know whoro tho hoTiarohR<? woro. 

Shakeepcitrt. " 2 Henry /K-.” AL Si 
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BONE. 


BONNxrr. 


Bone (1 ■yl.).*' To filch. Probably a 
corruption of honntt (a gambling cheat, 
who luifirkB your money slyly). A sham 
bidder at an auction is a honwi, his object 
being to run up the price of the articles. 
These cheats or thrust the bon- 

net oyer the eyes of their victim, that 
their deception may not be detected. 

I have a heme to pick mth you. An 
unpleasant matter to settle with you. At 
the marriage banquets of the Sicilian 
poor, the brido*s father, after the meal, 
used to hand the bridegroom a bone, 
saying, Pick this bone ; for you have 
taken in hand a much harder task.*’ 

Bono of Contention. A disputed 
point; a point not yet settled. The 
metaphor is taken from the proverb 
about “ Two dogs fighting for a bone,” 
&c. 

Bones. Deucalion, after the deluge, 
was ordered to cast behind him the hones 
of his moUveTf i.e., the stones of mother 
earth. Those thrown by Deucalion bo- 
oome men, and those thrown by his wife, 
Pyrrha, became women. 

To make no bones about the matter, %.e , 
no difficulty, no scruple. Dice are called 

bones.” and the French Jla>tter It de (to 
mince the matter) is the opposite of our 
expression. To make no bones of a thin;? 
is not to flatter, or ** make much of,** or 
humour the dice, in order to show favour. 
1 do not think the ])hraso has anything 
to do with a dog that oats meat, bones 
and all. 

Boned. I honed him. Caught or seized 
him. {Hee Bone.) 

Bonese (2 syl.). The inhabitants of 
Bo'ni, one of the Celebh's. 

Bonfire. A beacon-fire. (Welsh, 
han, a beacon, whence hanffayl, a lofty 
blaze; Danish, baun; Scotch, hane-Jii'e.) 
The A theneeum, Oct. 6, 1866, gives several 
quotations from the materials prepared 
for the Philological Society’s English 
Dictionary, to show that the word means 
a firo made of bones; one runs thus, ** in 
the worship of St. John, the people . . . 
.made three manner of fires ; one was of 
eleau bones and no wood, and that is 
called a bonefire ; another of clean wood 
and no bones, and that is called a wood- 
fire • . . and the third is made of 
wood and bones, and is called **St. 
John’p iii‘e*’ {Quatuor S&rmones, 1499). 


Another quotation is from Leland’s ''Col- 
lectanea,” 1550: "I have heard of a 
custom that is practised in some parts of 
Lincolnshire, where, on some pMuliar 
nights, they make great fires in the 
public streets . . . with bones . . . 
in memory of burning their dead.” l%is 
was on the 22ad of May, or Ascension 
Day. Certainly heme is the more an- 
cient way of spelling the first syllable 
of the word. 

Bonliomie'. Kindness, good nature ; 
free and easy manners ; cordial bene- 
volence. {French.) 

Bonhomme (2 syl.). Jeseques Bern- 
Komme {French). A peasant who ven- 
tures to interfere in politics. Hence the 
peasants’ rebellion, in 1358, was called 
La Jdbcqnerie The term means "James 
Goodfellow we also often address the 
poor as " My good fellow.” 

Boniface. A sleek, good-tempered, 
jolly landlord. Prom ParquhaFs comedy 
of ** The Beaux’ Stratagem.” 

A regular British Boniface.— The John JffuB. 

Si. Boniface,, The apostle of Germany, 
an Anglo-Saxon, whose original name 
was WinifrUl or Winfrith, (680-750.) 

Bonnet. A protonded player at a 
gaming table, or bidder at an auction, to 
lure others to play. So called because 
he blinds the eyes of his dupes, just as if 
he had struck their bonnet over tiieir 
eyes, ^ee Bone.) 

A man who site at a gaming table, and appears 
to bo playing against the table: when a stranger 
appears the Bouuet generally wma— Titm. 

Bonnet Bouye. The red cap of Liberty 
worn by the leaders of the French re- 
volution. It is the emblem of Bed 
Bepublicanism. 

J^aid Bannet. The old Scotch cap, 
made of milled woollen, without seam or 
Uning. 

Bonnet Lairds. Local magnates of 
Scotland, who wore the Braid itonet. 

Glengarry Bonnet. The highland bon- 
net, which rises to a point in front. 

Bonnet-piece. A gold coin of James V. 
of Scotland, the king’s head on which 
wears a boni.et. (Sies Beb.) 

He has a green honnet. Has failed in 
trade. In France it used to be customary, 
even in the seventeenth century, for 
bankrupts to wear a green bonnet (olol& 
ca^.). 
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Boxmyolabber. Adrink made of beer 
and buttermilk. (Irish, lame, milk; clctbar, 
anythin that thickens it, as rennet, &c.) 

With bear end battermfik, mingled together . . . 

To drink soeh . . bonnj-olwper. 

J9eii Jbneon. ** Th» iirew/nn/' 1 8. 

Bontemps. Roger BontempsiVrerich). 
The personification of ** Never say die.**? 
The phrase is from Bdranger. 

, Vous panvrei, pleini d’envlo i 
_ Vous riobet, deBireuz; 

Yone, dout le oiiar dOvie 
Aprde nn oours heurenz; 

Votti, qui perdrei peut^tre 
Dee tltree dclatane. 

Eh! gail prenes pour mftitre 
Le grog Boger Bontempe.— 

Yp poor, with envy goaded ; 

Ye rleh«for more who long; 

Ye who by fortune loaded. 

Find all things going wrong ; 

Y e who by some disaster 
See all yonr cables break. 

Flora henoeforth for your master 
Bluff iU^r Bontemps take. 

Bonus. A bounty over and above 
the interest of a share in any company. 
(Latin, Irnus quastus, a good profit or 
bounty. The interest or fruit of money 
put out in an investment was by the 
itomans called the quaestus.) 

Bonzes (sing. Bon'z^). Indian priests. 
In China they are the priests of the 
Fohists ; their number is 60 , 000 , and 
they are represented as idle and dis- 
solute. In Japan they are men of rank 
and family. In Tonquin every pagoda 
has at least two bonze's, and some as 
many as fifty. 

Booby. A spiritless fo'.>l, who suffers 
himself to be imposed upon. In the W est 
Indies there is a sort of pelican, called a 
booby, which allows itself to be attacked 
by other birds, and yields to them the 
fish it has taken almost without resistance. 
In England the Solon goose is called a 
booby or noddy. 

Lady Body, A caricature on Eichard- 
son’s " Pam'ela.’* A vulgar upstart, who 
Wes to seduce Joseph Andrews, — Field- 
tny, Joseph ATidrews** 

A booby taill never make a hawk. The 
booby pelican, that allows itself to be 
fioeoed by other birds, will never become 
a bird of prey itself. 

Book (Saxon, hoc; Danish, bevke; 
0 ermau, biMihe, a beech- tree.) Beech-bark 
was employed for carving names on, 
before the invention of printing, 
m my trunk's surviving frame, 

Oa^sd many a iong-forgotten name. . . . 

4s love's own altar, honour me: 

Sparsb woodman, spare the heeohen trea 

* Oomp&eR. 


Booh, Logistilla gave Astolpho, at 
parting, a book which would tell him 
anything he wanted to know, and save 
him from the power of enohwtment. — 
“ Orlando Furwso,** bk. viii. 

Booh, hell, and candle, {See Bell.) 

Ue is in my boohs (or) tn my good books. 
The former is the older form ; Doth mean 
to be in favour. The word book was at 
one time used more widely, a single sheet 
or even a list being called a book. To 
be in my books is to be on my list of 
friends. {See Black Books.) 

Bring him to book. Make him give an 
account. 

To speak by (he hook. With minute 
exactness. 

To speak mthout booh. Without au- 
thority. 

lie was booked at last. Caught and dis- 
posed of. 

All these are mercantile terms, and 
refer to book-keeping. 

Beware of a man of one book. Never 
attempt to controvert the statement 
of any one in his own special subject. 
A shepherd who cannot read will know 
more about sheep than the wisest book- 
worm. This caution is given by St. 
Thomas Aqui'ras. 

TJuit does not suit my book. Does not 
accord with my arrangements. The 
reference is to betting-books, in which 
the bets are formally entered. 
Book-keeping. 

WcLSte-book. A book in which items are 
not posted under heads, but are left 
scattered, as each transaction occurred. 
(Welsh, gwoLsgaru, to scatter; Spanish, 
gastar; Portuguese, (Titasfai’, &o.) 

Ledger (Dutch, legen, to lay). The 
book which is laid up in counting-houses; 
from the same word we have ledger-lines 
in fish-tackling. 

Ledger lines in music are linos which 
lie over or below the staff. (Dutch, legger^ 
to lie.) 

Bookworm. One always poring 
over his books. So called in allusion to 
the insect that eats holes in books, and 
lives both in and on its leaves. 

Books. Baltle of the books. The Boyle 
controversy. {See Battle, Boyle Don 

TBOVBRBT.) 

Boot. J will give you thed to bod, i.e,. 
in addition. The Anglo-Saxon boot or bS 
means ''compensation.’* (GK)thio, botym, 
profit.) 
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BOOTS. 


BOKDLODE. 


1 he more powerful .... or 
shall he the inure deeply make 
pay for every xaisdeod.— i^atei </ 

Boot of a carriage, A corruption of tho 
French oo/Ue, a box. 

Boots. SeoenrUagued hoots. The boots 
worn l^lhe gfiant in tho fairytale^ called 
Tho Seven-leagfued Boots.” These boots 
would stride over seven leagfuos at a pace. 

I measure five feet ten iiiches witliout my 
hoots. The allusion is to tho chopine or 
hig'b'heelod boot, worn at one time to 
increase the stature. Hamlet says of tho 
lady actress, *'You are nearer heaven 
than when 1 saw you last, by tho altitude 
of a chopine.” — ii. 2, 

Boots. An instrument of torture made 
of four pieces of narrow board nailed 
together, of a competent length to lit tho 
leg. The log being placed therein, 
wedges were inserted till the sufferer 
oenfessod or fainted. 

All your ampirios could never do tho like cure 
upon the gout aa the rank in Km^laiid, or your 
fiootoh boot«.'-JI/ar«fon, ** Ths Malcontent." 

To he in his hoots. To bo very tipsy. 
(Welsh, hoc if pron. hoot-zi, to bo saturated 
with liquor.) 

Booth. Husband of Amelia.— 
ing, “ Amelia.'* 

Bootless errand. An unprofitable 
or futile mossago. Tho Saxon hot means 
* reparation ’ — * overplus to profit ; * as 
"1 will give you that to boot;” “what 
boots it mo I ” (what does it profit mo). 

I cent him. 

Bootless home and weathor-hrnton bark. 

“l /ienry i V.," ill. 1. 

You have often 

Boiuui to tell rao what I am. hut stopped. 
And h'fc mo to a bootless uiquisitioii 

Miranda to JProspero, '* The Tempest,” i. S. 

Bootes (JBo-o'-te«), or the ox-driver, 
A constellation. According to anciont 
mythology, Boiites invented the plough, 
to which bo yoked two oxon, and al 
death, being tolcen to heaven with his 
plough and oxen, was made a constel- 
lation. Homer calls it “tho wagoner.” 

Wide o*or the spaolous rei^ons of the north. 
That see Bofites urge hia tainly wain. 

Thomson , " Winter.” 

Boozy. I'arUy intoxicated. (Russian, 
lusOf millet-beer ; Latin, huea, from huo, 
to fill; Welsh, hozi; Old Dutch, buyzen, to 
tipple; Coptic, intoxicating drink.) 

In Egypt there is a beer called ** Booser.” which 
is iatoxicating,— Jfoniitig Ohrontele, Aug, ST, 185X 


As any one shall 
higher in degree, 
hoot for sin. and 
King EtkArei, 


Bor, in Norfolk, is a familiar term of 
address to a lad or young man; as, 
“ Well, bor, I saw the morthor you i^oke 
of “ Well, sir, I saw tho lass. ...” 

“ Bor ” is the Dutch hoer, a farmer ; and 
“ mor” the Dutch moer, a female. 

Borach'io. A drunkard. From tho 
Spanish horachfoe or horrach'o, a bottio 
made of pig*s skin, with the hair inside, 
dressed with rosin and pitch to keep 
the wine sweet. — Minsheu. 

Borachio, A follower of Don John, in 
“ Much Ado About Nothing,” who thus 
plays upon his own name : — 

I will, like a true drunkard [Soraehio), utter all 
to thee, (iii.6.) 

Bordak or AZ Borak (the lightning). 
The horse brought by Gabriel to carry 
Mahomet to tho sevonth heaven. It had 
the face of a man, but the cheeks of a 
horse; its eyes were like jacinths, but 
brilliant as the stars; it had the wings of 
an eagle, spoko with the voice of a man, 
and glittered all over with radiant light. 
This creature was received into Paradise. 
{See Camel.) 

Bord Halfoennv. A toll paid by 
tho Saxons to tho lord for tho privilege 
of having a bord or bench at some fair 
for the salo of articles. 


Borda'rii or Bordmen. A class of 
agriculturists superior to the Villa'ni, 
who paid their rent by supplying tho 
lord’s board with eggs and poultry. — 
Domesday Book. 

Border Minstrel. Sir Walter 
Scott, who traced his descent to tho 
dukes of Buccleuch, the great border 
family. (1771-1832.) 
f5. The Border. Tho frontier of England 
and Scotland, which, from tho eleventh 
to the fifteenth century, was the field 
of constant forays, and a most fertilo 
source of ill blood between north and 
south Britain. 


March, march, Ettriok and Toviotdale ; 

Why, my lads, dinna march forward in order ? 
March, march, Eskdale and Liddesdalo— 

All the blue bonueta are over the border. 

hvrWdUsrSeoU. 


Bordlands. Lands kept by lords in 
Saxon times for the supply of their own 
board or table. 


Bordlode. Service paid by bordmes, 
or borda'rii, for the use of the lend which 
they occupied. 
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Bore. A tidal wave^ as those of the 
Hooghly, Severn, Trent (Jiei/nre\ Wye, 
Solway, Deo (Cheshire), Clyde, Dornocli 
Firth, and Lune. 

Bore^in pugilistic language, is ono who 
hears or presses on a man so as to force 
him to the ropes of the ring by his physi- 
cal weight ; figuratively, one who bears 
or presses on you by his pertinacity. 

All beg;;ar8 are liable to rebiiffia. with the oer- 
taiuty betides of being cousidpred bores. 

Jhrtnee Albert, 1859. 

Bor^eaL Having an Auro'ra Borea'lis. 

In radiant streams, 

Bright OTor Europe, bursts tlie Boreal mom. 

Thornton, “Atitumn.** 

Bor'eas. The north wind. According 
i,o mythology, he was the son of Astrsous, 
a Titan, and Eos, the moming,Sand lived 
in a cave of Mount Htemus, in Thrace. 
(Greek, horoSf voracious, or hoa-reo, to 
flow with violence ; Russian, bona, storm; 
Hebrew, horajoch, rapidity.) 

Ceoia, rude Boreas ! blustering railer. 

free. ALeu . atcoi ns. 

Borgliese (B(rr-ga*-zy), ThejmneeM 
Bm’ffJiese pulled down a church contiguous 
to lier palace, because the incense turned 
her sick and the organ mado hor head 
ache. 

Bor'gia. {See Lucrezia.) 

Bormo'nia or Borvo. Two divinities 
of the ancient Sequanians and Eduans of 
Caul, who presided over the hot springs. 
It is said that Bourbonne-dcs-Bains is 
named from Bormon. 

Boroon. An Indian sca-god. 

Borough Bnglish is where the 
youngest son iuhorits instead of the 
eldest. It is of Saxon origin, and is so 
called to distinguish it from the Normau 
custom. Whai’ton says that the custom 
obtains in the manors of Lambeth, 
Hackney, part of Islin^on, Boston, 
Edmonton, &o. — Law Lexicon. 

Borowe. St. George to hot'owe, i.e.^ 
St. George being surety. (Danish, horgen^ 
bail; Swedish, hargan, a giving of bail.) 

Borr. Son of Ymer, and father of 
Odin, Ville, Ye, and Hertha or Earth, 
llie Celtic priests claimed descent from 
this deity. {Celtic mythology.') 

Borrow. A pledge. To borrow is to 
take something which we pledge ourselves 
to return, 

“ prie8ts.-flbo«, 


Bortell. The bull, in the tale of “ lioy- 
nard tho Fox.” Heinrich von AUsman, 

Bosh. Nonsense (Turldsh, bosh lak^ 
erdiy silly talk; German, ftosscA, swipes). 
A gipsy word used in the “Student,” 
v. ii., p. 217. (1760.) 

Bossum. One of the two chief 
deities of tho negroes on tho Gold Coast, 
the other being Demonic. Bossum, tho 
principle of good, is said to be white; 
and Demonic, the principle of evil, 
black. (Afi'ican mythology.) 

Bostal or Borstal. A narrow road- 
way up the steep ascent of hills or downs. 
(Anglo-Saxon, &iorA, a hill ; stigelS, a rising 
path; our stile.) 

Bot'any means a treatise on fodder 
(Greek, hot'ane, fodder, from hoshin, to 
feed). The science of plants would be 
“ phytol'ogy,” from phyton-logos (plant- 

Botch. A patch. Botch and patch are 
the same word ; tho oldor form was bodge, 
whence boggle, (Italian, peszo, pronounced 
patzo^ 

Bother, i.p, ,poiher (Hibernian). Halli- 
woll gives US ’ which ho says moans 
to chatter idly. 

Grose suggests both-ears as tho deriva- 
tion, and defends his guess by tbe remark 
that when two persons aro talking at tbe 
same time, ono on ono sido and one ou 
tho other, the porson talked to is per- 
plexed and annoyed. The fact is cer- 
tain, and the derivation must go for what 
it is worth. 

Sir, orios the umpire, cease your pother. 

The oroature's neither one nor t’other. 

JAoyi, '* The Chameleon** 

Bothie System. Tho Scotch system of 
buihUug, like a barrack, all the outhouses 
of a farmstead, as the byres, stables, barns, 
&c, Tho farm m’en-sorvants live here. 
(Gaelic, bothag, a cot or hut, our booth.) 

The bothie system prevails, more or less, in the 
eastern and north-eastern districts.— •/. JietfO, Dm, 

Botley Assizes. The joke is to ask 
a Botley man, *'When the assizes aro 
coming on ? ” and an inuendo is supposed 
to be implied to tho tradition tlmt tbe 
mon of Botley once hanged a man because 
he could not drink so deep as his neigh- 
bours. 

Bottle. Looking for a needle in a 
bottle of hay. Looking for a very small 
article amidst a mass of other things* 
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Bottla !■ a dimioutiTe of the French 
botU, a bundle ; as hotu de Join, a bundle 

of bay. 

Bcmg min a holtU, {See Cat.) 

Bottle-chart. A chart to show the 
traok of sealed bottles thrown from ships 
into the sea. 

Bottle-holder. One who drives moral 
but not material support. The allusion 
is to boxing or prize-fighting, where each 
combatant has a bottle-holder to wipe olF 
blood, refresh with water, and do other 
services to encourage his man to persevere 
and win. 

Lord Palmertton oonsidorod hlmseir the bottle- 
holder of opproHsed States, lie was the stodfast 
partisan of oonstitiitioual liberty iu every part of 
the world.— The Tinisi. 

Bottle-imps. The Hebrew word for 
familiar spirits is ohothf Icathor bottles, 
to indicate that the magicians wore wont 
to imprison in bottles those spirits which 
their spells had subdued. 

Bottled Beer is said to hare beon 
disoovered by dean Nowell as a most ex- 
cellent beverage. The dean was very 
fond of fishing, and took a bottle of beer 
with him in his excursions. Ono day, 
being disturbed, ho buried his bottle 
under the grass, and when ho disinterred 
it some ten days afterwords, found it so 
neatly improved that ho ever of ter drank 
bottled beer. 

Bottom. I^ich Bottom, weaver. A 
man who fancies he can do everything, 
and do it better than any one else. Shake- 
speare has drawn him as profoundly 
ignorant, brawny, mock heroic, and with 
an overflow of self -conceit. He is in ono 
part of Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
represented with an ass’s head, and 
Titania, queen of the fairies, under a 
spell, oaresses him as an Ado'nis. 

When Goldsmith, Jealous of the attention which 
a dancing monkey attracted, said “1 can do 
tbatk*' he was but ploying Bottom.— JR. Q. Whue. 

A ihip*s bottom is that part which is 
used for freight or stowage. 

Chodt imported in British bottoms are 
those which oome in our own vessels. 

' Goode imported in foreign bottom are 
those which oome in foreign ships. 

A Ml bottom is where the lower half of 
the hull is so disposed as to allow largo 
■towam. 

A marp bottom is when a ship is capable 

ntwieed. ^ 


Ktrer imJture all in one boUmr-i^t,, 
one ship. ''Do not put all your eggs 
into one basket.” 

A horse of good bottom means of good 
stamina, good foundation. 

Bottomless. The boUmiUse fit. A 
ludicrous skit on William Pitt, who was 
remarkably thin. 

Botty. Conceited. The frog that tried 
to look as big as an ox was a "botty” 
frog (Norfolk). A similar word is 

swell,” though not identical in moan- 
ing. "Bumpkin” and "bumptious” are 
of similar construction. (Welsh, bot, a 
round body, our bottle; both, the boss 
of a shield ; hoHisl, a rotundity.) 

Bouders or Bomlons. A tribe of 
giants and evil genii, the guard of Shiva. 
(Indian mythology.) 

Boudoir, properly speaking, is the 
room to which a lady retires when she is 
in the sulks. (French, louder, to pout or 
sulk.) 

The first boudoirs were those of the 
mistresses of Louis XV. (i&e Boweb.) 

Bougie. A wax candle; so called from 
Bougiah, in Algeria, whence the wax was 
imported. 

Boule or Bovle^worh. A kind of mar- 
quetry; so called from Andrd Charles 
Boule, a cabinetmaker, to whom Louis 
XIV. gave apartments in the Louvre. 
(1642-1732.) 

Boul'panus. An idol worshipped at 
Nantes, m ancient Gaul. An inscription 
was found to this god in 1592. {Celtic 
my(h4>logy.) 

Bouncer. TluxCe a bouncer, a gross 
exaggeration, a braggart’s lie. (French, 
hordir, to leap; Dutch, bomen; our 
bmnee.) 

lie ipoaki plain cannon, fire, and smoke, and bottnoa. 

Hhakupmre^ Alttir John.” li. S. 

Bounty. Queen Annde Bounty. Tlie 
produce of the first-fruits and tenths due 
to the crown, made over by queen Anne 
to a corporation established in the year 
1704, for the purpose of augmenting 
church livings under £50 a-year. 

Bouquet. French for nosegay. 

TU howput of wine, also called its no 4 e> 
pbv, is its aro'mA. 
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Souqfut de erotte. Splashes of mud, 
Mpeoially on the lower part of the 
sroosers. 

BourboxL So named from the oastlo 
snd seigfnioryof Bourbon, in the old pro- 
vince of Bourbonnais. The Bourhonfamilif 
is a branch of the Cap'et stock, through 
the brother of Philippe le Bel. 

Bourgeoisie {French). The mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and master- 
tradesmen considered as a class. Cito- 
yen is a freeman, a citizen of the state ; 
ifouryeois, an individual of the Bour- 
geoisie class. Moli^re has a comedy 
entitled **Le Bourgeois Gontilhomme.** 

Bouse. {See Boozy.) 

Boustrap'a. Napoleon III. The 
word is compounded of the first syllables 
Botf-logne, /S^ira-sbourg, Pa-ris, and al- 
ludes to his escapades in 1810 and 1836. 

Boustropli'edoii. A method of 
writing or printing, alternately from 
right to left and left to right, like tho 
path of oxen in ploughing. (Greek, 
hous-strepko, oz-tuming.) 

Bouts-rimes {end-rhymes). A person 
writes a line, and gives the last word 
to another person, who writes a second 
line to rhyme with it, and so on. Dean 
Swift employs the term for a poem, each 
stanza of which terminates with the same 
word. He has given a poem of nine 
verses, each of which ends with Domitilla, 
to which, of course, he finds nine rhymes. 
iFreruPi.) 

Bovey Coal. A lignite found at 
Bovey, in Devonshire. 

Bow (to rhyme with/ow). 

He has two strings to his how. Two 
means of accomplishing his object; if 
one fails, ho can try tho other. Tno 
alluBion is to the custom of the British 
bowmen carrying a reserve string in case 
of accident. 

Draw not your hwo till your arrow w 
fixed. Have everything ready before 
you bejgin. The allusion is to the custom 
of fixing the arrow to the bowstring 
before drawing it. 

^e has a famous how up at the castle, 
of a biuggart or pretender. 

"o unstring the how will not heal the 
(Italian). Bend of Anjou, king of 
mcily, on the death of his wife, Isabeau 
Of Lorraine, adopted the emblem of a 


bow with the string broken, and with 
the words given above for the motto, by 
which he meant, ** Lamentation for the 
loss of his wife was but poor satisfaction.” 

Bow (to rhyme with now). 

On the how. Something seen over the 
bow of a ship within a range of 45^ on 
one side or the other of the prow. 

Bow-bells. Bom within sound oj 
Bow-hells, A true cockney. St. Mary-lc- 
Bow has long had one of the most cele- 
brated bell-poals in London. John Dun, 
mercer, gave in 1472 two tenements to 
maintain the ringing of Bow-bell every 
night at nine o’clock, to direct travellers 
on the road to town ; and in 1520 William 
Copland gave a bigger bell for the purpose 
of “sounding a retreat from work.” 
Bow Church is nearly the centre of the 
city. 

Bow-hand. The left hand, the hand 
which holds the bow. 

To he too much of the how-hand. To fail 
in a design ; not be sufficiently dexterous. 

Bow-wow Word. A word in imi- 
tation of the sound made, as hiss, cackle, 
murmur, cuckoo, whip-poor-will, &c. 
The word is suggested by Max Miiller. 
I should prefer mock-word^ but onoma- 
topoeia might be ouomapoeia. 

Bowden. Not every man can he vicar 
of Bowden. Not every one can occupy 
the first place. Bowden is one of the 
best livings in Cheshire. {Cheshire Tprfh 
verb.) 

Bower. A lady’s private room. 
(Saxon, hur, a chamber.) {See Boudoib.) 

Bower Anchor. Tho smaller anchor 
or anchors carried at the ship’s bow. 

Bower of Bliss, in Wandering 
Island, tho enchanted residence of Aora'- 
sia, destroyed by Sir Guyon.—Spenurp 
^^FiiSry Queen,” bk. ii. 

Bowie Knife. A long, stout knife, 
carried by hunters in the Western states 
of America. So called from Colonel Jim 
Bowie, one of the most daring characters 
of the States. 

Bowing. We uncover the head when 
wo wish to salute any one with respect; 
but the Jews, Turks, Siamese, &o., un* 
cover their feet. The reason is thisi 
With us the chief act of investiture is 
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orownine or placing a cap on the head ; 
but in the East it is putting on the slip- 
pem. To take off our symbol of honour 
fe to confess wo are but '*tho humble 
servant” of tho person whom we thus 
salute. 


Bowled. Ut was howled out. Was 
ousted. A term in cricket. 

Bowling. Tom Bowling, The typo 
of a model sailor in Smollett’s ** Roderick 
Random.” 

Here a nhoer hulk lies poor Tom Bowlinar. 

The darhiiK of tho crow.-DU/dm. 

Bowyer God. Tho samo as the 
archer god,” moaning Cupid. 

The sylvan goddess nnd tlie howyer kdiI. 

Vamoma, "LuMMd” bk, 185. 


Box. Tve got into tlie wrong hox. I 
am out ot my element. Lord Lyttelton 
used to say ho ought to have boon brought 
up to some business; that whenever ho 
went to Vauxhall and hoard tho mirth of 
his neighbour.^, ho usod to fancy pleasure 
was in every box but his own. whorover 
he went for happiness, ho somehow always 
got into the wrong box. {See Christmas 
Box.) 

A hox 0 * tlie ears. This is tho Greek 
pa* (a fist), a blow with tho fist. A 
boxer is one who uses his fists. 


For the box o the ear that the prince Rave von, 
he gave it Ijko a mde prinoe, and you took it like a 
Buusible lord.HSAa*e«pM»v.** 8 Jlenrtf 2 V.," t a 


Box and Cox. The two chief 
characters in John M. Morton’s farco, 
usually called ''Box and Cox.” 


Box the Compass, repeat in order 
the 32 points. (Span., hoxar, to sail round.) 

Box Days. Two days in spring and 
autumn, wa one at Christmas, during 
vacation, in which ploadings may be filed. 
This custom was established in 1690, for 
tho purpose of expediting business. Each 
judge h^ a privato box with a slit, into 
which inform.'itions may bo placed on 
box days, and the judge, who alone has 
the key, examines the papers in private. 

Boxing. (Greek, «M*, the fist; Irish, 
bugsa; German, bwMaum,') 

Boxing Day. Christmas Box.) 
Boy Bachelor. William Wotton, 
admitted at St. Catherine’s 
Hall before he was ten, and took his B.A. 
^as twelve and a-half. (10'66- 


Boy Bishop. St. Nicholas. From 
his cradle he is said to have manifested 
marvellous indications of piety, and was 
therefore selected for tho patron saint of 
boys. (Fourth century.) 

Boy Bishop, The custom of choosing 
ahoy from the cathedral choir, &c., on 
St. Nicholas Day (6th December), as a 
mock bishop, is very ancient. The boy 
possessed episcopal honour for three 
weeks, and the rest of tho choir were his 
prelHmds. If ho died during tho time of liis 
prelacy, ho was buried in pontiJica'Uhus, 
Probably tho roforonco is to Jesus Christ 
sitting in the Temple among the doctors 
while he was a boy. The custom was 
abolished in tho reign of Henry VI U. 

Boyle Controversy. A book-bat- 
tle between tho Hon. Charles Boyle, third 
carl of Orrery, and tho famous Bentley, 
respecting tho " Epistles of Phal'aris.” 
Charles Boyle edited tho "Epistles of 
Phalaris” in 1695. Two years later, 
Bentley published his celebrated " Dis- 
sertation,” to prove tliat the epistles 
were not written till tho second century 
after Christ, instead of six centuries 
before that epoch. In 1699 he published 
another rejoinder, and utterly annihi- 
lated the Boyleists. 

Boyle’s Daw. "The volume of a 
gas is inversely as tho pressure.” If we 
double the pressure on a gas, its volume 
is reduced to one-half ; if we q^uadruplo 
tho pressure, it will be reduced to one- 
fourth ; and so on. So called from 
Hon. Pvobert Boyle. (1627-1691.) 


Boyle Lectures. Eight sermons a 
rear in defence of Christianity, founded 
>y the Hon. Ptobert Boyle. 


Boz. Charles Dickens. (1812-1870.) 


Bos, my sijmature in the JfonUno Ohronkh (he 
tells us). WHS the nickname cf a pet child, a 

f ounder brother, whom 1 had dubbed Moses, in 
oMour of the “Vicar of Wakefield;’’ which, 
boiux pronounced JioeCa, got shortened into Bos, 


V. . -x»wa" roijiu 00 

1 ’ur.zh'il many a learned elf ; 

But time revealed the mystery, 

Jjor •* Boz” ajipeared as Dickens’ self. 

Epigram %n the ” Varthusian:' 


Bozzy. James Boswell, the bio- 
grapher of Dr. Johnson. (1740-1796.) 

Brabaugonne. A Belgian patri- 
otic song, composed in the revolution of 
1830, and so named from Brabcmt, ot 
wh^ch Brussols is the chief city. 
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Sarbanoons. Troops of adven- 
lures and bandits, who made war a 
trade, and lent themselves for money to 
any one who would pay them. So called 
from Brabant, their great nest. (Twelfth 
century.) 

Brace. Tkt Brace Tavern, south- 
east corner of King^s Bench ; originally 
kept by two brothers named Partridge, 
i.e,, a brace of birds. 

Brad'amant or Bradaman't^. Sister 
of Binaldo, in Ariosto’s “ Orlando Furi- 
oso.” She is represented as a most won- 
derful Christian Am'azon, possessed of 
an irresistible spear, which unhorsed 
every knight that it touched. The same 
character appears in the Orlando Inna- 
uiora^to** of Bojardo. 

Bradley Headstone. An upper 
village schoolmaster, iron-willed, of most 
headstrong purpose, and uncontrolled 
passion. He loves Lizzie Hexham, and 
dogs Wrayburn for several weeks to 
murder him, because Lizzie loves the 
gay gentleman better than the plodding 
pedagogue. — Dickens, ** Mutual Friend** 

Brad'wardine, Rose. The daughter 
of Baron Bradwardine, and the heroine 
of Scott’s ''Waverley.” She is in love 
with young Waverley, and ultimately 
marries him. 

Brag. A game at cards. So called 
because the players brag of their cards 
to induce the company to make bets. 
The principal sport of the gamo is occa- 
sioned by any player bragging that he 
holds a better hand than the rest of the 
party, which is declai-ed by saying “I 
brag,” and staking a sum of money on 
the issue. — Hoyle. 

Brag is a good dog, but Holdfast is a 
letter. Talking is all very well, but doing 
is far better. 

Jack Brag. A vulgar, pretentious 
bra^^gart, who gets into aristocratic 
society, where his vulgarity stands out 
in strong relief. The character is in 
Theodore Hook’s novel of the same name. 

He WftB a sort of literary 

Braggado'chio. A braggart. One 
who is very valiant with his ton^e, but 
a great coward at heart. A barking dog 
that bites not. The character is from 
Spenser’s “Faeiy Queen,” and a type of 
the “ intemperance of the Tongue.” After 


a time, like the jackdaw in borrowed 
plumes, Braggadochio is stripped of all his 

glories : ” his shield is claimed by Sir 
Mar'inel; his lady is proved by the 
golden girdle to bo the false Florimel ; 
his horse is claimed by Sir Guyon ; Talus 
shaves off his beard and scourges his 
squire ; and the pretender sneaks off 
amidst the jeers of every one. It is 
thought that the poet had Felipe of 
Spain in his eye when he drew this cha- 
racter. Faery Uavai, in. 8, iU ; v. u. 

Bragmar'do. When Gargantua 
took the bolls of Notre Dame de Pans to 
hang about the neck of his horso, the 
citizens sent Bragmardo to him with a 
remonstrance. — Rabelais, Gargantua 
and Fantafruel** 

Bra’gi. Son of Odin and Frigga. Ac- 
cording to Scandinavian mythology, ho 
was the inventor of poetry; but, unliko 
Apollo, he is always represonted as an old 
man with a long vrhite beard. His wife 
w'as Idunna. 

Brah’ma {Indian). The self-existing 
and invisible Creator of the Universe ; re- 
presented with four heads looking to the 
four corners of the world. The divine 
triad is Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. 

Brahma. One of tho throe beings 
created by God, to assist in the creation 
of the world. Tho Brahmins claim him 
as tho founder of their religious system. 

Wliate’er in India holds the sacred noma 

or piety or lore, tho itrahmins claim: 

In wildesl rituals, vain and painful, lost, 

Brahma, thoir founder, as a irod they boast. 

Camoetw, vli. 

Brall'lXli. One of the three goddess- 
daughters of Vishnu, representing “ crea- 
tive energy.” 

Brahmin. A worshipper of Brahma, 
the highest caste in the system of 
Hinduism, and of the priestly order. 

Bramble, MoUthew. A testy, gouty, 
benevolent, country squire, in Smollett’s 
novel of “ Humphrey Clinker.” Colman 
has introduced the same character as Sir 
Bobert Bramble in his ''Poor Gentle- 
man.” Sheridan’s "Sir Anthony Abso- 
lute” is of tho same type. 

A’n*t I a baronet? Sir Hobert Bramble, at 
Blackberry Hall, in the oonniy of Kent ? ’Tie nnw 
you shonld know it, for you have been my clnniey, 
two-iiBh'd vaU't-do-chambre these thirty years.—’ 
** 7/w /'uor t/entieman,” ui. 1. 
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Bran. Tf not Bran^ it it BraiCt 
broker. If not tbe real Simon Pure/' 
It is just as pood. A complimentary 
egression. Bran was Pingal’s dog, a 
mighty favourite. 

Bran-new, quite new. Brown (&«* ni) 
the colour ef things burnt. Britn-etone, 
t.e., burning stone. Prun'd. Burn-ish, 
Ac. 

Brand. Ih hat ikt hmnd of viUaia tu 
hit looks. 1 1 was onco customary to brand 
the cheeks of felons with an F. Tho 
custom was abonshud by law in 1822. 

Tiit CUaimt brandy Ac., tho best brandy 
&o. That is tho merchant’s, or cxciho 
mark branded on the article itself, tho 
vessel which contains tho article, the 
wrapper which covers it, tho cork of a 
bottle, Ac., to pu.arantco its being 
genuine, &e. liladanio Clicquot, of cliam- 
pague notoriety, died in 18oG. 

Brandenburg. Confession of Bran- 
denhurq. A formulary or confession of 
faith drawn up in tho city of Brandon* 
burg by order of tho elector, with tho 
view of reconciling tho tenets of Luther 
with those of Calvin, and to put an end 
to tho disputes occasioned % tho con- 
fession of Augsburg. 

Bran'dimart, in “ Orlando Furioso,” 
is Orlando’s brother-in-law. 

Brandon, the Juggler, lived in the 
reign of Henry VllJ. 

Brandons, lighted torches. Jhnnidro 
do braiidonUms (tSt A'alcn tine’s Haj ), 
when boys used to curry about brandons 
(Cupid’s torches.) 

Brandy Nan. Queen Anne, who 
was very fond of brandy. (lCGl-1714 ) 
On the statue of queen Anne in St. 
Paul's Churchyard, a wit wrote— 

Brandy Ban, Brandy Nan, left in the lurch, 

lL«r face to the gin-ahop, her back to the ohuroh. 

On the sito of Dakin’s tea-shop stood a 
*‘gin palace ” at the time. 

Brangtons, TAd. Vulgar, malicious, 
jealous women. The characters are taken 
from Miss Burney’s novel called Eve- 
lina.’* One of the brothers is a Cockney 
snob. 

Brank. A gag for scolds. (Dutoh, 
franqht, the yoke of a pillory.) 


Brasenoso (Oxford). Over tho gate 
is a brass nose, the arms of the college ; 
but the word is a corruption of brasen- 
huis^ a brasserie or brewhouso. (LatiU| 
hrasin'ium.) 

Brass. Impudence. A lawyer said to 
a troublesome witness, ** Why, man, you 
have brass cnougli in your head to make 
a teakettle.” “And you, sir,” replied 
tho witness, “havo water enough in 
yonrs to fill it.” 

Samjmn Brass. A knavish attorney ; 
servile, affecting sympathy, but making 
his clients his lawful prey.— D£ci*ett«, "Old 
Curiosity Shop.'* 

Brat. A child ; so called from brnt, 
a child’s i)inaforo; and brat is a con- 
traction of brallachf a cloth, also a 
standard. 

Every man must repair to the brnttach of hie 
trlbo.~&ott. 

Brave. The Brave. 

Alfonso IV. of Portugal. (1290-1357.) 

John Andr. van der Mersch, patriot, 
The brave Fleming. (1734-1792.) 

Bravexy. Pinery is tho French bravt- 
rie. Tho Proncli for courage is bravoure. 

What tvoman in the city do I name 

When 1 sav, The rity woman heai B 

'J'he cost of pniires on unwoith\ Bliouldm?" 

W'lio can come in and Ray thal I mean her f . . 

Or what is he of baser function 

That wo 8. bravery is not of my cost F” 

Hhakupeure, leu Ltln A,"il.7, 

Bravest of the Brave. Marshal 
Noy. So called by tho troops of Priod- 
land (1807), on account of his fearless 
bravery. Napoleon said of him, “That 
man is a lion.” (1769-1815.) 

Brawn. The test of the brawn* s head. 
A littlo boy one dav came to the court of 
king Arthur, and, arawing his wand over 
a boar’s bead, declared, “There’s never 
a cuckold’s knife can carve this head of 
brawn.” No knight in tho court except 
Sir Cradock was able to acoomplish the 
feat. — Percy* s "Meliques.** 

Bray. {See Vicab.) 

Brazen. To hratm out; a face of 
brass (or) brazenfaced fdlow. Brass h 
the emblem of impudence, insolence, and 
self-will ; iron symbolises warfare and 
military adventure. 

‘Whst s bxscen-fheed nriet art thoa I 

Sshukswars. King Lear” il. z 
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Brazen Age. The age of war and 
violence. Itfdlowed the silver ag-. 

To next oeme in eourne the brazen age. 

A warlike offapiing. prompt to bloody rage. 

Kot impioue yetTHord steel suooeeued then. 

And stubborn os the metal were the men. 

jDrydsn, “i/etom., >• 

Brazen-fetced. Bold (in a bad 
sense), without shame. 

Brazen Head. The following are 
noted ; — One by Aibertus Magnus, whicli 
cost him thirty years’ labour, and was 
broken into a thousand pieces by Thomas 
Aqni'nas, his disciple. Ouo by I'liur 
Bacon. 

Bacon trembled for his brazen head. 

**2>tineiad,“ ill. 104. 

Quoth he, My head’s not made of brass, 

Aa friar Booen’s noddle wa8.--Butisr. ii. 3. 

The brazen head of the marquis de Vil- 
le'na, of Spain. 

Another by a Polandcr, a disciple of 
Escotillo, an Italian. 

Probably The Invisible Girl, wlio made 
the tour of Europe, explains the mystery. 

Brazen. Bead. A gigantic hoad kei>t 
in the castle of the giant Fer'ragus, 
of Portugal. It was omniscient, and 
told those who consulted it whatever 
they required to know, past, present, or 
to come. — Valentine and Orson. 

Bread. Be took bread and salt, i.c., 
be took his oath. Broad and salt wore 
formerly eaten when an oath was taken. 

Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou 
sJmH find it after many days (Ecclos. 
xi. 1). When the Nile overilows its 
banks, the weeds perish and the soil is 
disintegrated. The rice-sced being cast 
into the water, takes root, and is 
found in duo time growing in healthful 
vigour. 

Break. 

To break your hack. Make you bank- 
rupt. The metaphor is from carrying 
burdens on the back. 

To break up housekeeping. To discon- 
tinue keeping a separate house. A school 
term. 

Breakers Ahead. Hidden danger 
at hand. Breakers in the open sea 
always announce sunken rocks, sand- 
banks, &o. 

Breche de Boland. A deep defile 
in the crest of the P 3 rronees, some 300 
feet in width, between two precipitous 
rocks. The legend is that Roland, the 
paladin, eloft the rock in two with his 


sword Durandal, when he was set upon 
by the Qascons at Roncesvalles. 

Then would I seek the Pyrenean breach, 

Whioh Boland clove with huge two-handed awns'. 

Wbreteworth. 

Breeches. Tomariliebreeches. Said 
of a woman who usurps the prerogative 
of her husband. Similar to The grey mare 
is the better horse. {See Grey.) 

The phraso is common to the French, 
Dutch, Germans, &c., as Idle porte 
braies. Be vrouw draagder de h'oek, 8it 
hat die Bosen. 

Breeches Bible. {See Bible.) 

Breeze. House-swoopings, as fluff, 
dust, ashes, and so on, thrown as refuso 
into tho dust-bin. W e generally limit the 
meaning now to small ashes and cinders 
used for coals in burning bricks. The 
word is a corruption of the French debris 
(rubbish, or rather the part broken or 
rubbod off by wear, tear, and stress of 
weather). 

The Breeze fig. Tho gad-fly ; so called 
from its sting. (Saxon, briose; Gothic, 
bry, a sting.) 

Breidablik ( wide - shining ). The 
pnlace of Bildur, which stood in tho 
Milky Way, (fScaiuUmvian mythology,') 

Brenda Troil. Daughter of Magnus, 
and bister of Minna Troil.— 

Brennus. A Latin form of the 
Kymric word Bretihin (a war-chief). In 
times of danger the Druids appointed a 
hrenn to lead the confederate tribes to 
battlo. 

Brent-goose. A barnacle or goose 
the colour of burnt bread. {Brent, 
burnt.) 

Brentford. Like the two kings of 
Brentford smelling at one nosegay. Saiil 
of persons who were once rivals, but have 
become reconciled. The allusion is to an 
old farco called “ The Rehearsal,” by tho 
duke of Buckingham. “The two kings 
of Brentford enter hand in hand," and 
the actors, to heighten the absurdity, 
used to make them enter ** smelling at 
one nosegay” (Act ii., s. 2). 

Bressommer orBr^xf-Somifi^r. The 
beam into which the girders are framed. 
(German, brets, planks ; sommer, a master- 
beam— t. a, tho planks’ master-beam. It 
is not correctly derived from the Froooh 
braee d mur.) 
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BRETWALBA. 


BBID& 


Bretwalda (ruhr of Britain). The 
chief of the kings of the heptarchy who 
ezerdsed a cermn undefined power over 
the other rulers, something like that of 
Hugues Oap'et over his peers. 

Brevet RaTiTc is rank one degree 
higher than your pay. Thus, a brevet- 
major has the title of major, but the pay 
of captain. In familiar language, we say 
a man who addresses an unmarried 
woman as Mrs., gives her brevet rank. 
(French, Irevet, a patent, a concession.) 

Breviary. An epitome of the old 
office of matins and lauds for daily 
service in the Roman Catholic Church at 
the seven different hours, according to 
the saying of David, Seven times a 
day do I praise thee .” — Psabn cxix. 164. 

Brew. Brew me a glass of grog^ i.e., 
mix one for me. Brew me a cup of tea, 
make ono for mo. The tea is set to 
hrew, i.e., to draw. The general meaning 
of the word is to boil or mix, the re- 
stricted meaning is to make malt liquor. 
(Saxon, hriwam, to make broth ; Danish, 
mvuwen, to mix ; Welsh, henv, a boiling. ) 

Brewer. The Brewer of Ghent. James 
van Artevelde. (Pourloenih century.) 

It may here be roinorKod, that it is 
a great error to derive proper names of 
any antiquity from modem words of a 
similar sound or spelling. As a rule, very 
few ancient names are the names of 
trades ; and to suppose that such words 
as Bacon, Hogg, and Figg refer to swine- 
herds, or Gaiter, Miller, Tanner, Ringer, 
and Bottle to handicrafts, is a groat 
mistake. A few examples of a more 
scientific derivation will suffice for a 
hint:^ 

Bbbweb. This name, which exists in 
France as Bruhi^re and Brugibre, is not 
derived from the Saxon briwan (to brew), 
but the French bruyire (heath), and is 
about tantamount to the German Planta- 
genet” {broom^lant). 

Bacon is from the High German verb 
ha^n (to figbt), and means ''the fighter.” 

riGG and Bigg are from the old High 
'German mcAaa (to slash). 

Hogg is the Anglo-Saxon hyge (scholar), 
from the verb hogan (to study). 

Bottlb is the Anglo-Suon Bod^-el 
(littlo envoy). Norse, Wt/ Danish, lud. 

Gaiter is the Saxon Oaid-er (the 
darter). Ceitio^gatr^ ouryoed. 


Miller is the old None melta, osst 
mill and ma«f, and means a "mauler 
or "fighter.” 

Ringer is the Anglo-Saxon bring gar 
(the mailed warrior). 

Smith is the man who smites. 

Tanner, German "Thanger;” old 
Gorman "Danegaud” is the Dane-Gotb. 

This list might easily be extended. 


Briar'eos or uBge^on. A giant with 
fifty heads and a hundred hands. Homer 
says the gods called him Briar'efis, but 
men called him iSgeon. — "/fiod,” i. 403. 


Not ho who brandishod in his hundred hands 
nis fifty swords and fifty shields m fight, 

Could hare surpassed the fiereo Argantes* mighk 
“ JerunUm Delivered,^* bk. vii. 
Then, Mlled hy thee, the monster Titan come, 
V^hom gods Rriar'eus. men ASgeon nama 

Pop9.'*2liai^L 


Shakospoaro employs the word as a dis- 
syllable : 


Th/e Binareus of languages. Cardinal 
Mezzofauti, who knew fifry-eight different 
tongues. Byron called him "a walking 
polyglot ; a monster of languages ; a 
Briareus of parts of speech.” (177^1849.) 


Bold Bidaretts. HaudeL (1685-1766. ) 


Bribo'cL Inhabitants of part of 
Berkshure and the adjacent counties re- 
ferred to by Coisar in his "Commen- 
taries.” 

Brick. A regular Irkh. A jolly good 
follow. 

To read like a brick. To read hard. 

The word is University slang, and comes 
round about thus : A brick is red, 
BO a deep-read man is a brick. To read 
like a brick, is to rood in order to become 
deep read. 

A deep-road man is a "good man” in 
University phrase ; a good man is a jolly 
follow with non-reading men ; ergo, a 
jolly fellow is a brick. 

Brick -and-Mortar B^anohise. 
A Chartist phrase for the £10 household 
system. 

Brickdiists. The 53rd Foot; so 
called from the briokdust-red colour of 
their facings. Also called Five and 
thripenniss, a play on the number and 
daily pay of the ensigns. 

Bride. The bridal wreaGi is a relic of 
the conro'na nuptiatlis used by the Gredn 
and Romans to indicate triumph. 

Bride Cake. A relic of the Bomaa 
Confarr^Vtio^ n mode of marriage piao* 
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Uied by the highest class in Borne. It I 
was performed before ten witnesses by 
the Pon'tifex Max'imus, and the con- 
tracting parties mutually partook of a 
cake made of salt, water, and flower 
(Jar), Only those bom in such wedlock 
were eligible for the high sacred offices. 

Bride (or Weddina) Favours repre- 
sent the true lover' e knot, and symbolise 
union. 

Bride’s Maids. A relic of the ten 
witnesses mentioned above. {See Bridjs 
Cake.) 

Bride’s Veil. The Anglo-Saxons 
used to hold a veil over the bride and 
bridegroom, to conceal the blushes of 
the l^y from the company. Widows 
wore not yelled on being re-marriod. 

Bride of Aby'dos. Zuloika, daughter 
of Giaffir, pacha of Aby^dos. As she 
was never wed, she should be called the 
affianced or betrothed. — Byron, 

Bride of Iiammermoor. Lucy 
Ashton . — Sir IK. Scott, ** Bride of Lammo'- 
7noor. 

Bride of the Sea. Venice; so 
called from the ancient ceremony of the 
doge, who threw a ring into the Adriatic, 
saying, ** Wo wed thee, 0 sea, in token 
of perpetual domination.** 

Bridegroom is the old Dutch grom 
(a young man). Thus, Groom of the Stole 
is the young man over the wardrobe. 
Groom, an ostler, is quite another word, 
being the Persian garma (a keeper of 
horses), unless, indeed, it is a contracted 
form of stable-groom (stable-boy). The 
Anglo-Saxon gome (a man) was in use 
even in the civil wars. 

Bridegroom’s Men. In the Homan 
marriage^ confarreation, the bride was 
led to the Pon'tifex Max'imus by bache- 
lors, but was conducted home by married 
men. Polydore Virgil says that a married 
man preceded the bride on her return, 
bearing a vessel of gold and silver. 

BridewelL The city Bridewell, 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars, was built over 
a holy well of medical water, called St. 
Bride*8 Well, where was founded a 
hospital f>r the poor. After the Be- 
formation, Edward VI. chartered this 
hospital to the city. Christ Church was 
given to the education of the young, St. 
Thomas’s Hospital to the cure of the 
sick, and Bridewell was made a peniten- 


tiary for unruly apprentices and vagrants. 
Strange that St. Bride or St. Bridget, 
the model of purity and innocence, 
should give her name to a penitentiary 
and prison 1 

Bridge of Jehexmam. (^S^Sera't.) 

Bridge of Sighs, which connects 
the palace of the doge with the state 
prisons of Venice. Over this bridge the 
state prisoners were conveyed from the 
judgment-hall to the place of execution. 

I stood in Venioo. on the Bridge of 8igbf , 

A paliiee and a prison on e&oh hand. 

‘^GhUdt Harold'e Ptlgrimage,” ounto iv. 1. 

Bridgenorth, Major Ralph, A 
Boundhead in Scott’s ''Peveril of the 
Peak.** 

Bridgewater Treatises. Insti- 
tuted by the Eev. Francis Henry Eger- 
ton, earl of Bridgewater, in 1825, who 
left tho interest of £8,000 to be given to 
the author of the best treatise on The 
power, wisdom, and goodness of God, as 
manifested in creation.** Eight are pub- 
lished by the following gentlemen ; — (1) 
Tho Bev. Dr. Chalmers, (2) Dr. John 
Kidd, (3) the Rev. Dr. Whowell, (i) 
Sir Charles Boll, (5) Dr. Peter M. Roget, 
(6) the Rev. Dr. Buckland, (7) the Kev, 
W. Kirby, and (8) Dr. William Prout. 

Bridle. To hite on the hridle is to 
suffer groat hardships. The bridle was 
an instrument for punishing a scold ; to 
bite on the bridle is to suffer this punish- 
ment. 

Bridle Road or Way. A way for a 
riding-horse, but not for a horse and cart. 

Bridlegoose, Judge, who decided 
tho causes Drought to him by the throw 
of dice. — Rabelais, '‘'‘Gargantua and Pa»- 
Uig'ruel," iii. 39, 

Bridport. Studied leith a Bridport 
dagger, %,e,, hanged. Bridport^ in Dorset- 
shire^ was once famous for its hempen 
goods, and monopolised the manufacture 
of ropoB, cables, and lackling for the 
British na^. Tho hangman’s rope being 
made at Bridport gave birth to the 
proverb.— jPttWcr, Worthies'* 

Brig'adore (3 syl.). Sir Guyofl’s 
horse, which had a distinguishing “ black 
spot in his mouth.*’ — Spenser, **i'*aAy 
Queen,** v. 3. 
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BKIGAND. 


BRITANNIA. 


Brigand properly means light-armed 
people. The Bngandt vrm li^t-armed} 
Irrc^lar troops^ like the Bashi-Bazouks, 
and like them were addicted to maraud- 
ing. The Fret Companiet of France were 
Brigands. 

Brigandine. The armour of a brigand, 
coMlstiD^ of small plates of iron on 
quilted linen, and covered with leather, 
hemp, or something of the kind. 

Another derivation is the Celtic hrigantf 
a mountaineer, from brig^ a summit. 


Bright’s Biseaso. A degeneration 
of the tissues of the kidneys into fat, 
first investigated by Dr. Bright. The 
patient under this disease has a flabby, 
bloodless appearance, is always drowsy, 
and easily fatigued. 


Brigians. Tho CMtllians ; so called 
from one of their ancient kings, named 
Brix or Brigus, said by monkish fabulists 
to be the grandson of Noah. 


Edward and Pedro, emulotifl of fame . . . 

Thro’ the Seroe Krlginns hewed their bloody way. 
Till lu a ould embrtUiu the etnpliiigs lav 

Oamoent, ** Lunad," t. 


Brigliado'ro (gohlen hridle), Tho 
name ox Orlando* s and also of Sir Guyon’s 
steed. {Sw Hobbe.) 

Brilliant Madman. Charles XII. 
of Sweden. (l()82-loy7-171o.) 


Hacpdonla’n inadman or the Swede. 

Joltmon, ^'Yamtu df Human IVtfha." 


Brims. Foa have brims in your (ail. 
You are restless, you aro always gadding 
about. A brim is a gad-fly, and when one 
of these insects gets on the tail of an 
'tnimal, the creature is wild and restloss. 


Briney or Briny. 7’m on the briny. 
The sea, which is salt like brine. 

Brioche (2 syl.). A sort of bun or 
cake common in France, and now pretty 
generally sold in England. When Mario 
Antoinette was talking about the bread 
riots of Paris during the 5th and 6th 
October, 1789, the duchesse de Polignac 
naively exclaimed, How is it that theso 
silly people are so clamorous for bread, 
when they can buy such nice brioches for 
a few sous 1*’ This was in spirit not un- 
like the remark of our own princess 
Charlotte, who avowed ** that she would 
for her rart rtHJier eat heef than starve” 
and wondered that the people should 1^ 
00 obstinate os to insist upon having broad 
wban it was so scarce 


Bris. n oonte di San Bris, governor 
of the Louvre, was father of Valentina, 
and leader of the St. Bartholomew mas* 
9Suan,^Meyerheei^s opeia,** Oli XJgwMBi!* 

Brissotius. A nickname given to 
the advocates of reform in the French 
Revolution, because they were “led by 
the nose" by Joan Pierre Brissot. The 
party was subsequently called the Gi- 
rondists. 

Bristol Board. A stiff drawing- 
papor, originally manufactured at Bristol. 

Bristol Boy, Tlu. Thomas Chat- 
terton, tho poot. Also called “Tlio 
Marvellous Boy;” or as Byron has it, 
“ The wondrous boy who perished in hii 
pride.” (1762-1770.) 

Bristol Milk. Sherry sack, at one 
timo given by the Bristol people to their 
friends. 

Bristol Diamonds. Brilliant crys- 
tals of colourless quartz found in St. 
Vincent’s Rock, near Bristol. 

Bristol Waters. Mineral waters 
near tho city of Bristol, with a tempera- 
ture not exceeding 74^ ; especially cele- 
brated in cases of pulmonary consump- 
tion. 

Britain. By far the most probable 
derivation of this word is that given by 
Bochart, from the Phoenician Baraianic 
(country of tin), contracted into B’ratan*. 
The Greek Cassiter’idJes (tin islands) is a 
translation of Baratanic, onco applied to 
tho whole known group, but now re- 
stricted to the Scilly Isles. Aristotle, 
who lived some 350 years before the 
Christian ora, calls the island Britannic, 
which is BO close to Eratanic that tho 
suggestion of Bochart can scarcely admit 
of a doubt . — De Mundo, sec. 8. 

Greai Britain consists of “Britannia 
prima” (England), “ Britannia secunda’* 
(Wales), and “North Britain” (Scot- 
land), united under one sway. 

Britan'inia was first struck on our 
coins by the Romans. Charles 11., in 
the year 1667, revived the device, and 
the new Britannia was a fao-simue of 
his (Mre amts, Barbara Villiem, created 
by him duchess of Cleveland. The 
figure was by Evelyn, and engraved by 
Roetier. 


BBlTOMiLRT. 


BROOM. 
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Brittomart {twui maid). Daughter 
of king Byenoe of Wales, whose desire 
was to be a heroine. She is the im- 
personation of saintly chastity and purity 
of mind. She encounters the ** savage, 
fierce bandit and mountaineer/* without 
injury ; is assailed by hag and unlaid 
ghost, goblin, and swart fairy of the 
mine,^* but ** dashes their brute violence 
into sudden adoration and blank awe.’* 
It must be remembered that Britomart 
is not the impersonation of celibacy, as 
she is in love with an unknown hero, but 
of ** virgin purity.**— “ FdSry 
Queen/* bk. iii. Her marriage, bk. v. G. 

She ebarmed at onoe and tamed the heart, 
laoomparable Bzitomait— 

Brit'omartis. A Cretan nymph, 
very fond of the chase. King Minos fell 
in love with her, and persisted in his 
advances for nin*e months, when she 
threw herself into the sea. (Cretan, 
britue-martiSf sweet maiden.) 

Brit'tany. The damsel of Brittany. 
Eleonora, daughter of Geoffrey, second 
son of Henry II., king of England and 
duke of Brittany. At the death of 
prince Arthur, she was the real heir to 
the crown, but John confined her in the 
castle of Bristol till death (1241). 

Broach. To hroaFk a new suVJeet. 
To start one in conversation. The 
allusion is to beer tubs. If one is fiat, 
another must be tapped. A broach is a 
peg or pin, and to Woach a cask is to 
bore a hoio in the top for the vent-peg. 

I did broach this buBiness to your hishneBi. 

Hhakupwn, **Jlenrif V2Jl."u.4, 


Brohdingnag, The country of gi- 
gwtio fi^ts, to whom Gulliver was a 
pigmy ^ not half so big as a round little 
worm plucked from the lazy finger a 
maid.** 

You high church rteeple. you sawky Btng, 

Your husbaud must ooino from Urobdinenag. 

ITane O'/Zuro, ^ifufua* 

Brobdingnag'ian. Colossal ; tall 
as a church steeple. {See db<m , ) 

Limbs of .Brobdingna^an proportions.— Tks Star. 

Brocken. The spectre of the Brocken, 
This is the shadow of men and other 
objects greatly magnified and refiected 
in the mist and cloud of the mountain 
opposite. The Brocken is the highest 
summit of tho Hartz range. 

Brogue properly means the Irish 
hrogf or shoe of rough hide. The appli- 
cation of hrog to the dialect or manner 
of speaking is similar to that of buskin 
to tragedy, and sock to comedy. 

Brogues. Trousers. From the Irish 
hrogt resembling those still worn by some 
of the French cavalry, in which trousers 
and boots are all one ^ment. 

And put mj clouted brogues from off my fret 
Shakespeare, “Oifmbeline," iv. A 

Broker. Properly speaking, is one 
who sells refuse. In German, called 
maklcrs, that is, "sellers of damaged 
stores.** (Teutonic, h'ak or wraifc, refuse. ) 

Brontes. A blacksmith personified ; 
one of the Cyclops. The name signifies 
Thunder. 

Not with Bueh weight, to fmme the forkr brand. 

The ponderous hammer fills from ifrouidi’ hand. 

IloiM, “ Jenualam i^tversd,*' bk. xx. 


Broad Arrow, on Government 
stores. It was the cognisance of Henry, 
viscount Sydney, earl of Bomney, master- 
general of the ordnance. (1693-1702.) 

BroadclotlL The best cloth for 
men*B clothes. So called from its great 
breadth. It [required two weavers, side 
by sidai, to fling the shuttle across it. 

Broadside. Printed matter spread 
over an entire sheet of paper. The 
whole must be in one type and one 
measure, must not be divided into 
columns. A folio is when the sheet is 
folded, in which case a page occupies 
onN the sheet. 

m naval language, it means the whole 
idde of a ship ; and to 'topen abroadside 
on the enemy** is to ^soharge all the guns 
on one aide at the same moment 


Bronzoniar*te. The sorrel horse of 
Sir Launcelot Greaves.— "Ad- 
ventum,** 


Brook, Master. The name assumed 
by Ford when he visits Sir John Falstaff. 
The amorous knight tells Master Brook 
all about his amour with Mrs. Ford, and 
how ho duped her husband by Doing 
stowed into a basket of dirty linen. 


JPbrd. Ill give you % pottle of burned look to givo 
me recourse to him, ana tell him my name is Brook, 
only for a jest. 

Hoit. My hand, bully Thou sh^t have egress 
■Till resresB, . . . and tliy name shall be Brook. 
SSS^are, “iferr? WaMcf Wmdsorni. 1. 


Broom. A broom is hung afc tho 
mast-head of ships about to be sold, to 
indicate that they are to be swept away. 
The ideals popularly taken from Admiral 
Tromp, but probably this allusion is more 
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BBOSIEB. 


BBOWNm 


witty than troe. Tho custom of hangfing 
up something;’ to attract notice seems 
very common. Thus, an old piece of 
carpet from a window indicates household 
fumitiure for sale; a wisp of straw indi- 
cates oysters for sme ; a bush means wine 
for sole ; an old broom, ships to soil, 
iso, iso, (See Pennant.) 

Brosier. Eating one out of house 
and home. At Eton, wbon a dame keeps 
an unusually bad table, the boys agree 
together on a day to eat, pocket, or 
waste everything eatable in tho house. 
The censure is well understood, and tho 
hint generally effective. (Greek, broso, 
to eat.) 

Brother or A friar not in 

priest's orders. (iSfge Fatheu.) 

Brother Benedict, A married man. (See 
Benedict.) 

Brother Blade. Properly, a follow- 
soldier, but now any ono of tho same 
calling as yourself. 

Brother Bru&h. A fellow-painter. 

Brother Chip. A fellow-carpenter. 

Brother CUrgyrman, A fellow-clcrgy- 
man. 

Brother (M. or N. ). A follow-barrister. 

Brother Whip, A fellow- coachman. 

Brother Gorman. A real brother. 
A uterine brother is a brother by tho 
mother’s side only. 

Brother Jonathan. When Wash- 
ington was in want of ammunition, he 
oaJled a oounoil of officers, but no prac- 
tical suggestion could be offered. ** We 
must consult brother Jonathan,” said 
the general, meaning his excellency 
Jonathan Trumbull, the elder goyoraor 
of the state of Connecticut. This was 
done, and the difficulty was remedied. To 
consult brother Jonathan then became a 
set phrase, and brother Jonathan grew 
to be the John Bull of the United States. 
— J. R. Bartlett, ** Dictionary of Ameri- 
eanunit** 


Brown. A copper. (/Sfds Blunt.) 

To he done htwon. To be roasted, 
deceived, tal^en in. 

Brown, Jones, and Bobini^n. 
Three Englishmen, who travel together ; 
their adventures were published in Pwnek, 
and were the production of Bicbard 
Doyle. They typify the middle-class 
English abroad, and hold up to ridicule 
their gaucherie and contracted notions, 
their vulgarity and extravagance, their 
conceit and snobbism. 


Brown Bess means brown barrel. 
The barrels were browned to keep them 
from rusting. (Dutch, hue, a gun-barrel ; 
Low Gorman, hum; Swedish, lysea. Our 
arqudiue, hlunderhuss.) (See helow.) 


Brown Bill. A kind of halbert, 
used by English foot-soldiers before mus- 
kets were employed. We find in the 
medimval ballads the expressions '‘brown 
brand,” " brown sword,’’ “ brown blade,” 
&c. Sometimes tho word rusty is sub- 
stituted for brown, as in Chaucer : "And 
in his side ho had a rousty blade ;” which 
being tho god Mars, cannot mean a bad 
one. Keeping tho weapons bright is a 
modem fasmon ; our forefathers preferred 
the honour of blood-stains. Some say 
the weapons wero varnished with a 
brown varnish to prevent rust, and 
some affirm that ono Brown was a famous 
maker of theso instruments, and that 
Brown bill is a phrase similar to Arm- 
strong gun and Colt’s revolver. (See 
above.) 

Bo, with B band of bowmen and of pikes, 

Browu bills and tnrRetiers. 

Mariom,** Edward n.* ICSS. 


Brown Study. Absence of mind ; 
apparent thought, but real vacuity. The 
corresponding French expression ex- 
plains it — sombre reverie. Sombre and 
brun both mean sad, melancholy, gloomy, 
dull. 

InTPntion Hags, his brain Jtrows nnddr. 

And black despair sueoeeas brown study. 

Congreve, "An ImpoeallUe Thing,* 


Brother Sam. The brother of 
Lord Dundreary (q.v.), tho hero of a 
comedy based on a German drama, by 
John Oxenford, with additions and altera- 
tions by E. A. Sothem and T. B. Buck- 
vtonc.— by T, B, Bttclcstone, Esq. 

Browbeat. To beat or put a man 
4 pw|^ by knitting the brows. 


Brownie. Tho house spirit in 
Scottish superstition. He is called in 
England Robin Goodfellaw, At night he 
is supposed to busy himself in doing 
little jobs for the family over which ho 
presides. Farms are his favourite 
abode. Brownies are brown or tawny 
spirits, in opposition to fmiiei^ which 
ore fair or elegant ones. 


BROWNISTS. 


BRUTE. 
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It St not long I'Boe erery family of oontlderabla 
■ubatanoo was hauuttd by a apirit they called 
^wny, which did Hevexal aortt of work; and this 
was tbs teason why they gare him offerings ... on 
what they etUed **Browny 1 i stone.">-JirttmiH **Seot» 
Imdi* 

Brownists. Followers of Robert 
Brown, of Rutlandshire, a violent op- 
ponent of the Established Church in the 
time of queen Elizabeth. The present 

Independents** hold pretty well tho 
same religious tenets as the Brownists. 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek says : — 

I'd at litf be a Brownlst as a politician. 

ShaJeupm , " IWel/th JVtpM.** lit S. 

Bru^ The goose, in the tale of 
^'Reynard the Fox.** The word means 
iiiU64varer, 

Bruin. One of the loaders arrayed 
against Hudibras. He was Talgol, a 
Newgate butcher, who obtained a cap- 
tain’s commission for valour at Naseby. 
He marched next Orsin (Joshua Gosling, 
landlord of the bear gardens, at South- 
wark). 

Bruin, Sir, The name of the bear 
in the famous German beast-epic, called 
•'Reynard the Fox.’* (Dutch for hro^on.') 

Brulgruddery {Dennit and Mrt.), 
In “John Bull,” a drama, by Colman. 

Brumaire. The celebrated 18th of 
Brumaire (9th November, 1799) was tho 
day on which the Directory was over- 
thrown, and Napoleon established his 
supremacy. 

Brum^magem. Worthless or very 
Inferior metalHc articles made in imita- 
tion of better ones. Birmingham, once 
called Brumwicham, is the great mart 
and manufactory of gilt toys, cheap 
jewellery, imitation gems, mosaic gold, 
and such small deer. 

Brunehild. ([3 syl.). Jinmehll'da, 
Daughter of the king of Issland, beloved 
by Glinther, one of the two great chieftains 
of the Nibeiungeulied or Teutonic Iliad, 
She was to be carried off by force, and 
Giinther asked his friend Siegfried to help 
him. Siegfried contrived the matter by 
snatching from her the talisman which was 
her protector, but she never forgave him 
for his treachery. (Old German, hruni, 
coat of mail ; hilt, battle.) 

Brunello (in Orlando Furioso**). A 
deformed dwarf of Biserta, to whom king 
Ag'ramant gave a ring which had the 


virtue to withstand tho power of magio 
(Book ii.}. He was leader of the ^n^« 
ta'nians in the Saracen army. He also 
figures in Bojardo’s " Orlando Inna* 
morato.** 


Brunswicker. A native of Bruns, 
wick. (See Black Brunswicker.) 

Brush. Tho toil of a fox or squirrel, 
which is brushy. 

Brother hrush is a fellow-paintor. 

Brush a‘ioay. Get along. 

Brush off. Move on. 

He brushed hy me. Ho just touched me 
as he went quickly past. Hence also 
brush, a slight skirmish. 

All these are metaphors from brushing 
with a brush* 

Give it anotlijer h'ush, A little more 
attention ; bestow a little more labour on 
it ; return it to tho file for a little more 
polish. The allusion is to bread-baking. 
When bread was baked under a tin, if it 
was found insufficiently done, tho house- 
wife used to swe^ the hearth, and put it 
down again. 

Brut. A rhyming chronicle, as the 
“ Brut d’Angloterro,” and “ Le Roman 
de Brut,** by Waco (twelfth century). 
Brut is the Romance word bruit (a 
rumour, hence a tradition, or a chroniclo 
based on tradition). It is by mere acci- 
dent that the word resembles “Brute** 
or “ Brutus,” tho traditional king. {See 
heloiv.) 

Brut d’Angleterre. A chronicle of 
tho achiovoniGiits of king Arthur and his 
Knights of tho Round Table. Arthur is 
doscribod as tho natural son of Uthor, 
pendragon (or chief) of tho ancient 
Britons. He succeeded his father, in 516, 
by the aid of Merlin, who gave him a 
magic sword, with which he conquered 
the Saxons, . Piets, Soots, and Irish. 
Besides the Brut referred to, several 
other romances record tho exploits of 
this heroic king. {See Arthur. ) 


Brute, Sir John. A coarse, pot- 
valiant knight, ignobly noted for his 
absurdities.— Vanh'ugh, “ TAs Frovohtd 


Wife:* 

Bruit or Brutus, in the m 3 rthologioal 
history of England, the first king of tho 
Britons, was son of Sylvius, (grandson of 
Ascanius and great-grandson of iBno'as). 
Having inadvertently killed his father, 
he first took refuge in Greece, and 
then in Britain. In remembrance of 


BRUTUM. 


BUCEPHALOS. 


Troy, he called the capital of his kingdom 
Troy-novant (Now Troy), .now London. 

Brute^ in Cambridge TTniversity slang, 
ts a man who has not yet matriculated. 
The play is evident A “ man,” in college 
phrase, is a collegian ; and as matricula- 
tion is the sign and seal of acceptance, a 
scholar before that ceremony is not a 
^'man,’* and therefore only a "bi])od brute.” 

From matriculation to the end of tne 
first year, a collegian is called a Freshimu ; 
in his second year he is a Junwr Soph ; in 
his third and lost year a Senior Soph, 
Soph, of course, is tho Greek »oph-oi (a 
wise man), learned in all the learning of 
the University. 

Brutum Flllmen (Latin). A noisy 
but harmless threatening ; an innocuous 
thunderbolt. 

Hif (the Popelt) dennneifttions ars but a bratum 
foluMiL— 27 m ilstandurcL 

Brutus. JuniuSf tho first consul of 
Home, condemned to death his own two 
sons for joining a cons;)iracy to restore 
to the throne the banished Tanjuiu. 

Tlio piiblio Father d^rutet). who tho private 
quelled, 

ou the dread tribunal sternly end. 

fhoniaon, “ WinUr.'* 

The Spanish Bi'utus. Alpbonso Perez 
de Gusman. (125S>1320.) 

BrutUSy Marcus, Cossar's friend, 
joined the conspirators to murder him, 
because he made himself a king. 

And thou, unhappy Brutus, Mnd of heart. 

Whoso steady arpi, by awful virtue urged. 

Lifted the Homan steel agaiiist tliy frimid. 

ThomBon, *'W*nUr." 

Bruxellois. The inhabitants of 
Brussels or Bruxelles. 

Brydport Dagger. [See Brid- 
roRT.) 

Bub. Brink. Connected with 
lAtin, bibo (to drink), our imbibe; bubby, 
i.€., bubo (a woman’s breast). [See 
Grub.) 

Bubas'tis. The Biana of Egyptian 
mythology ; daughter of Isis and sister 
of Homs. 

Bubble. A scheme of no sterling 
worth and of very ephemeral duration — 
as worthless and irail as a bubble. 

The Bubble Act, 6 George I. cap. 18 ; 
pnbliBbed 1719, and repealed July 5, 
1826. Its object was to punish the pro* 
inoten of babble schemes. 


A bubble scheme, A project for getting 
money from subscribers to a scheme of 
no value. 

A bubble company, A company whOM 
object is to enricn themselves at the 
expense of subscribers to their scheme. 


The whole eoheme [the Fcnten raid on British 
Ami^oa] was a collapsed bubble.~27ks Timss, 


Bubble and Squeak. Cold boiled 
meat and greens fried. They first bub- 
bled in water when boiled, and after- 
wards hissed or saueakod in the frying- 
pan. 

Bucca. A goblin of the wind, sup- 
posed by tbe ancient inhabitants of 
Cornwall to forotell shipwrecks. 


Bue'eaneer' means sellers of smoke- 
dried meat, from the Caribbean word 
houcan (smoko-driod moat). The term 
was first given to tho French settlers in 
Hayti, whose business it was to hunt 
animals for their skins. The flesh they 
smoko-driod and sold, chiefly to the 
Butch. 

Wlion tho Spaniards laid claim to all 
America, many English and French ad- 
venturers lived by buccaneering, and 
hunted Spaniards as lawful prey. After 
the peace of Kyswick, this was no longer 
tolerated, and the term was then ap- 
plied to any desperate, lawless, piratical 
adventurer. 


Buccleuch or Buckcleuch. Accord- 
ing to tradition, Kenneth Mao-Alpin, 
king of Scotland, was one day hunting, 
when a buck stood at bavin a certain 
glen or cleucb. John of Galloway came 
up at this juncture, seized the buck by 
the horns, threw it on its back, and, 
running to the king, laid it at his feet. 
Tho king was so pleased with the adven- 
ture, that he gave the bold huntsman 
permission to add Buck’s-cleuch to his 
namo. 


Bucen'taur. A monster, half-man 
and half-ox. The Venetian state-galley 
employed by the doge when ho went to 
wed the Adriatic was so called. (Greek, 
hous, ox ; ceMauros, centaur.) 


Buoeph'alos [hull-hea^d), A horse. 
Strictly speaking, the charger of Alex- 
ander the Great, bought of a ThessaliaD 
for thirteen talents (£3,600). 

True, true ; I forget your Bneephnini. 

Ihs AhtUjuary. 
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BuelianiteB (3 syl.). A sect of 
fanatics who appeared in the west of 
Scotland in 1783. They were named after 
Mrs. or Lnesy Buenan, their founder, 
who called herself *'Fnend Mother m 
the Lord/* claiming to be the woman 
mentioned in Bev. xiL, and maintaining 
that the Bey. Hugh White, a conyort, 
was the “ man-child.*' 

1 nerer heard of alewife that turned preacher, 
except Luekie Buchan in the West 

SeoU, “ St, Ronan't IPell,*' o. U. 

Buck. A dandy. {See below,) 

Buck - Basket. A linen - basket. 
Tobnekis to wash linen by beating. Gothic 
bock, to box or beat: hence, also, the 
clothes so washed. A buck is one whoso 
clothes are buck, or nicely got up. \V hen 
Cade says his mother was ^^dcscended from 
the Lacies/* two men overhear him, and 
say, ** She was a pedlar's daughter, but 
not being able to travel with her furred 
pack, she washes bucks hero at home.’* — 
^'2 Henry V/.,’* iv. 2. 

Buck-bean. A corruption of 
bean, a native of wot bog-lands. 

Buckborse. A severe blow or slap 
on the face. So called from a boxer of 
that name. 

Buckingham. Saxon, hoccen-ham 
(beech -tree village). Fuller, in hid 
“Worthies," speaks of the beech-trees 
as the most characteristic feature of this 
county. 

Bucklaw or rather Frank Haytion, 
lord of Bwchlaw, a wealthy nobleman, 
who marries Lucia di Lammermoor {Lucy 
AskUm), who had pledged her troth to 
Edrar, master of ^venswood. On the 
wedding-night Lucy murders him, goes 
mad, and dies. — DonizettCs opera of 
** Lucia di Lammerrnoor,” Sir Waller 
Scott 8 Bride of Lammenmorl* 

Buckle. I catCi bvckU to, I cannot 
give my mind to work. The allusion is 
to budding on one’s armour or belt. 

He emmot buckle his distempered cause 
Withlu the belt of rule. 

Shakupeare, “Ifae&eM.” v. £ 

Bucklersbury (London) was at one 
time the noted street for druggists and 
herbalists ; hence Falsta.^ says— 

X eannot cog, and say thou art this and that, hke 
a many of these lisping hawthorn buds, that come 
uke women in men’s apparel, and smell like Buoklei-e- 
bury in slmplo Um8.~~Shake9ptar$, •'Merry Wive$ of 
ViNdsor.’'(g.8. 


Buckmaster’s Idghfc Infantry. 
.The 8rd West India !^giment was so 
called from Buckmaster, the tailor, who 
used to issue “ Light Infantry uniforms ’’ 
to the officers of tho corps without auy 
authority from the Commonder-in-Chief. 

Buckra. Superior, excellent. Tkate 
huckra, A buckra coat is a smart coat; 
a buckra man, a man of consequence. 
This word among the West Indians does 
the service of hurra among the Anglo- 
Indians: as buri'a taib (great master, 
t.e., white man), buira Miana (a magui- 
ficent spread or dinuor). 

Buckshish or Biksheesh, A gratuity, 
mur hoire, A term common to India, 
Fersia, and indeed all the East. 

Buckwheat. A corruption of hoc, 
German, buche, becch-wheat ; it is so 
called because it is triangular, like beech- 
mast. Tho botanical name is Fayo- 
pymm (beech-wboat). 

Buddha means tho Wise-one, From 
the Indian word hudh (to know). Tho 
title was given to prince Siddhar'tha, 
generally called Saky'a-muni, the founder 
of Buddhism. 

Buddhist. One whoso system of 
religion is Buddhism. 

Buddhism. A system of religion 
established in India in the third century. 
Tho general outline of tho system is that 
the world is a transient roHox of deity ; 
that tho soul is a “ vital spark" of deity; 
and that after death it will be bound to 
matter again till its “wearer” has, by 
divine contemplation, so purged and 
purified it that it is fit to be absorbed 
into the divine essence. 

Bude or Gurney Light. The 
latter is the name of the inventor, and 
the former the place of his abode. Golds- 
worthy Gurney, of Bude, Cornwall. 

Budge is lambskin with the wool 
dressed outwards, worn on the edge of 
capes, bachelors’ hoods, and so on. 
' Budge Bow, Cannon Street, is so called 
because it was chiefly occupiea by budgo- 
makers. 

O foolishneM of men I that lend tbelr earn 
To tboee baclge-doolorB of the stoio fUr 

MOton, “ Conm.* 

The verb to budge is the French 
longer, to stir. 
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Budge Bachelors. A oompany of 
men clothed in long gowns lined with 
budge or lambs’ wool, who used to accom- 
pany the Lord Mayor of London at his 
inauguration. 

Budget. The statement which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Jays before 
tho House of Commons eveiy session, 
respecting the national income and expen- 
diture, tues and salaries. The word is 
the old French houffette (a bag), and the 

resent use arose from tho custom of 

ringing to the House the papers per- 
taimng to these matters in a leather bag, 
and laying them on tho table. Hence, 
to dfpen tibe budget or bag, i.e., to take tho 
papers from tho bag and submit them to 
the House. ** Budget of Hows,” Ac. 

Cry Budget. A watchword or shib- 
boleth. Thus Slender says to Shallow 

W« hsf» a nar-wonl how to know one another 
1 oiime to her In white and cry mum; aiic ones 
bwlytl ; and by that wc know one another 

Hhakupean. *'Mtrry IKtvM of Wwd»or**y.i. 

Buff. To itand luff. Stripped to tho 
skin like boxers. Tho skin is called Ivff 
by a kind of play on the words hiff- 
leaih/er and luff, a military uniform. 
They say in Yorkshire, ** stand in butf.” 

And for the good old oame stood bulT 
'Qamst many a hitter kick and outt 

JJwUbrai. 

Buffer of a railway carriage is a spring 
to relvff or resist with a rebound the 
carriages that boar against it. 

A regular buffer is a jovial companion ; 
a buffet man, a luffelier. Our expression 

oupboard love,” which indicates regard 
founded on the love of eating, is of a 
similar type. 

Buffoon means one who puffs out his 
cheeks, and makes a ridiculous explosion 
by causing them suddenly to collapse. 
This being a standing trick with clowns, 
caused the name to be applied to low 
jesters. Buffa (middle-age Latin), **u 
slap on the face,” our buffet. The Italian 
huffare is *'to puff out tho cheeks for the 
puroose of malting an explosion;” our 
PW- 

Buffoons. Names synonymous with 
Bu^oon 

Bobiche. A clown in a small theatre in 
the Boulevart du Temple, Paris. (1815- 
1825.), 

Oalirmfi'd, A oontemporary and rival of 
the former. 


Taharin. ) (Of the seventeenth 

BruecoimJlnlle. f centuiy.) 

GHvtaldi. (1772-1837.) 

Buffh. The 3rd Begiment of Foot in 
the British army, once called the Holland 
‘ regiment Called “ buffs,” because their 
coats were lined and faced with buff; they 
had buff waistcoats, buff breeches, and 
buff stockings. They are sometimes called 
The Old Buffs, the Resurrectionuts, &c. 

Tlie aist, raised in 1702, wore buff 
waistcoats, breeches, and stockings, and 
were once called The Young Buffs, 

Buff is a contraction of Imffk or buffalo; 
and buff skin is the skin of the buffalo 
prepared. The colour so called resembles 
tho buffalo skin in hue. 

Bug. Snug as a lug in a ruq. A rug 
is a shaggy dog. \German, rauck. shaggy ; 
Swedish, rvgg ; Banish, rug, rough ; our 
rugged.) 

Bugbear. A scarecrow. Bug is the 
Welsh Iwg, a hobgoblin, called in Bussia 
luha. Perhaps lear is the Welsh larog, 
spiteful. Spenser says, ''A ghastly bug 
doth greatly them offear” (Bk. ii. cant. 3); 
and “Hamlet” has “bugs and goblins” 
(V. 2). 

Warwick wa^t a bn; that feared ua alL 

Shaluspean, * 8 Henry 1 V.,” v. S> 
To the world no bugboiir is so great 
As want of hgure and a small estate.— 

Buggaboo. A monster, ore, or 
goblin, introduced into the tdes of the 
old Italian romancers. {See alove, ) 

Buggy. A light vehicle without a 
hood, drawn by one horse. A carriage 
for the bourgeois. 

Buhl-work. Cabinet-work, inlaid 
with brass ; so called from Signor Boule, 
the inventor, who settled m Paris during 
the reign of Louis XIV. 

Build. Make, applied to dress. 
so lad a build after all, not so badly 
made. A man of strong build is a man 
of robust make. The metaphor is evi- 
dent. A milliner is jestingly called a 

bonnet builder.” 

Builder’s Square. Emblematic of 
St. Thomas, patron of architects. 

Bulbul. The nightingale, APerskm 
word, familiarised by Tom Moore. 

Bulls, metamorphosed into a drako ; 
and his son, Egypios. into a vulture- 
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Bull. One of the tw^ire signs of the 
Zodiac (April 20 to May 21). The time 
for ploughing, which in Egypt was per- 
formed by oxen or bulls. 

At last from Arles rolls the honnteond sun. 

And the bright Bull receives him. 

Thomson, ** Spring." 

Bull. A blunder, or inadvertent con- 
tradiction of terms, for 'which the Irish 
are proverbial. The BHiish Apollo, 
1740, says the term is derived from one 
ObadiahBull, an Irish lawyer of London, 
in the reign of Henry VII., whose blim- 
dering in wis way was notorious. 

Bull is a five-shilling piece. “ Half a 
bull’* is haif-a-crown.” From tulla (a 
great leaden seal). Hood, in one of his 
comic sketches, speaks of a crier who, 
being apprehended, “swallowed three 
hogs (shillings) and a bull.’* 

The pope's hull. So called from the hulla 
or capsule of the seal appended to the 
document. Subsequently the seal "waa 
called the hulla^ and then the document 
itself. 

The edict of the emperor Charles IV* 
had a golden hulla^ and was therefore 
called the golden bull. (JSe^ Golden 
Bull.) 

Bull. A public-house sign, the cogni- 
sance of the house of Clare. The bull 
and the boar were signs used by the par- 
tisans of Clare, and Eichard duke of 
Gloucester (Richard 111.). 

To huU is to raise the price of stocks 
when operating for a sale. {See Beak. ) 

John Bull. An Englishman. Applied 
to a native of England in Arbuthnot’s 
ludicrous “Histoiy of Europe.*’ This 
history is sometimes erroneously ascribed 
to dean Swift. In this satire the French 
are called Lewis Bahoon, and tho Dutch 
Nviholas Frog. 

One would think, in perRonifying itnelf, a nation 
would . . . piecure somethiug grand, heroic, and im- 
poRing ; but It iR charaoterlRtio of tho peouliar humour 
of the EngllRh, and of their love for what is blunt, 
eomio, and familiar, that they have embodied their 
national oddities in the figure of a sturdy, corpulent 
old fellow, . . . with red waistcoat, leather breeches, 
and a stout oaken ondgel, . . . (whom they call) John 
Bull.~)Fa«fttivton Irving. 

Bull and Gate. ) 

BuU and M:outli.f 

signs. A corruption of Boulogne Gate 
or Mouth, adopted out of compliment to 
Henry VIII., who took Boulogne in 1544. 

Bull-dogs, in University slang, are 
the two myrmidons of the proctor, who 


attend his heels like dogs, and ere ready 
to spring on any offending undergraduate 
like btm-dogs. The best bait to elude 
their fangs is to drop a half-crown. 

Bull’s Bye. A small cloud sud- 
denly appearing, seemingly in violent 
motion, and growing out of itself. It 
soon covers the entire vault of heaven, 
producing a tumult of wind and rain. 
(1 Kings xviii. 44.) 

Bull's Eye. The centre of a target. 

Bull - necked. The Bull - neche 
Forger. Cagliostro, the huge impostor, 
was BO called. (1743-1795.) 

Bulletin. French for a certificate. 
An oflBcial report of an officer to his 
superior, or of medical attendants re- 
specting the health of persons high in 
rank. So called because they wero 
authenticated by an official hulla or seal. 
(Si>anish, hohiin, a warrant; Italian, 
hullbtiino, a roll.) 

Bulling the Barrel is pouring 
water into a rum- cask, when it is nearly 
emx>ty, to prevent its leaking. Tho 
water which gets impregnated with the 
spirit, and ii very intoxicating, is called 
Indl. 

Seamen talk of hulling the teapot (mak- 
ing a second brew), hulling ths coffee, 
&c. (French, houllir, whence houilloire, 
a tea-kettle; bouillon, tho decoction of 
meat, to which vegotables, salt, and 
pepper are added.) 

Bullion proporly means the mint 
where holla, little round coins, are made. 
Subsequently the metal in the mint. As 
this metal was shamefully alloyed in 
France during tho monarchy, mint- 
money {hillon) 7amo to signify base 
metal. 

Bully. To overbear with words. A 
hully is a blustering mcnacer. (Saxon, 
hulgian, to bellow like a bull.) 

It is often usod, without any mixture 
of reproof, as a term of endearment, as, 
^'0 sweet bully Bottom .” — ** Midsummer 
NighCs Dream," iv. 2. 

Bully-rook. A blustering cheat. 
Like hully, it is sometimes used without 
any offensive meaning. Thus the Hosl^ 
in “ Tho Merry Wives of Windsor,” ad- 
dresses Sir John Falstaff, Ford, the page, 
&c,, as hnUy-rooh—-*^ How now, ray bully- 
rook ? ” eqiial to “ my fine follow.” 
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Bum-bailiff. A oomiption of btind 
or bound bailiff. A bailiff bound by 
BuretioBto the sheriff, who is responsible 
for all his official acta.-^Iilachione. 

Beout me for him nt the eorner of the omhnrd, 
like ft 1>um-bftQiir.-'£fkalre«pear»j ** TuttH/th NxgU,'* 

Bum-boat. A small boat to carry 
provisions to vessels lying off shore. 

Bumble. A beadle. So called from 
the officious, overbearing beadle in 
Dickens's “ Oliver Twist.” 

Bumbledom. The dominion of an 
overb^ring parish officer, the arrogance 
of parish authorities, the conceit of parish 
dignity. nhore.') 

Bummarees. A class of middlemen 
or fish- jobbers in Billingsgate market, 
who get a living by hummareeiru/f t.c., 
buying parcels of fish from the salesmen, 
and then retailing them. A corruption of 
bonne marie, good fresh fish, or the seller 
thereof. According to the Diciionnavre 
de VAcadimie, marie means 'Houto sorio 
fe poisson de mer quo n’est pas sal^.” 
Bonne marie, ** mar6e fraicho.” 

Bumper. A full gloss. Dr. Ash says 
a bumper is when the surface of the wine 
humps uv in the middle, so that the centre 
lies higner than the brim. While the 
wine is concave, the full glass is only a 
brimmer. A piece of cork will float to 
the edge in a brimmer, but in a bumper 
it will remain throned in the centre. 

The notion that the word is au hon pi^e, 
meaning "the pope,” and refers to the 
bumpers taken by the monks to the toast, 
is wholly untenable, as the toast would 
be att saint jtire, and not au ban pire. 
"Phre” is applied to any friar in priest’s 
orders, and "bon p^ro” to the head of 
a monastery. 

Bump]^. A loutish person. (Dutch, 
boomken, a sprout, a fool.) This word 
very closely resembles the word " chit.” 
{See Chittt.) 

Bumptious. Arrogant, botty, full of 
mighty airs and graces; apt to take 
offence at presumed slights. A corrup- 
lion of presumptuous, first into "sump- 
iious,’* then to bumptious. 

Bun. The Gk>od Friday hot cross 
bun, says Bryant, is derived from houn, 
tbe sacred cake offered at the Arhite 
temples every seventh day. , Cecrops 
offered to Jupiter Olympus a sacred 
oake called bous (accusative boun). This 


oonsecrated bread, if we believe what is 
told us, will never grow mouldy, will 
ward off witches, cure diarrhoea, protect 
the house from fire, and work many other 
wonders. 


Good Fridaj eomef this month i the old womoa 
runs 

With one or two ft penny hot oroM hunt,** 

Whoen virtoe is. If yon believe what’e snid, 

They'll not grow mouldy like the common breed. 

Poor Jtobint “^hnanatdr,** 1733. 


Buncle, John. "A prodigious hand 
at matrimony, divinity, a song, and a 
pock.” He marries seven wives, loses all 
in the fiower of their age, is inconsolable 
for two or three days, then resigns him- 
self to the decrees of Providence, and 
marries again.— T/te Life and Opinions of 
John Buncle, JSsq., by Thomas Amory. 

John is a kind of xunooent llcnry YIll. of piivato 
lifu.-~Iieiph i/tmt. 

Bunch of Fives. A slang term for 
the baud or fist. 


Bundle. Bundle off» Get away. To 
bundle a person off, is to send him away 
unceremoniously. Similar to pack off. 
The allusion is obvious. 


Bundle of Sticks. dDsop, in one of 
his fables, shows that sticks one by one 
may bo readily broken ; not so when 
several are bound together in a bundle. 
Tho lesson taught is, that " Union givos 
strength.” 

They now lay to heart tho lemon of (he handle of 
sticks.— The Times. 

Bundschuh (hiphlows). An insur- 
rection of the peasants of Germany in 
the sixteenth century. So called from 
the highlows or clouted shoon of the in- 
surgents. 


Bung. A cant term for a toper. 
"Away . . . you filthy bung ” 8a\"8 
Doll to Pistol.—" 2 Jlen. IV.;* ii? 4. 

Brother bung, A cant term for a pub- 
lican. 

Bung up, Ulose up, as a bung closes a 
cask. 


Bungay. Oo to Bungay with youf^ 
i.e., get away and don't bother me, or 
don’t talk such stuff. Bungay, in Suffolk, 
used to be famous for the mamffaoture of 
leather breeches, once very fashionable. 
Persons who required new ones, or to 
have their old ones new-seated, went to 
Bungay for that purpose. Hence rose tbe 
cant saying, "Go to Bungay, and get 
your breeches mended,” shortened into 
" Go to Bungay with you 1 ” 



BUNOAIX)W. 


SUHKB* 


m 


Bux^'alow (Indian). A house of a 
■ingle floor. A dAi^bungalow (thatched 
bungalow) is a caravansary or house 
built by the govomment for the use of 
travellers. 

Bunkum. Claptrap. A representa- 
tive at Washington being asked why he 
made such a flowery and angry speech, so 
wholly uncalled for, made answer, **1 
was not speaking to the house, but to 
Buncombe,” which ho Represented (North 
Carolina). N.B.—Bunk means “ chaff ; ” 
Danish, bynke (meal-tub); Swedish, lunch 
(milk-pan). 

Bunsbyi Jack, Captain Cuttle's 
friend; a Sir Oracle of his neighbours; 
profoundly mysterious, and keeping his 
eye always fixed upon invisible dream- 
land somewhere beyond the limits of 
infinite space. — DicReiu, **J)ombei/ and 
Son,:* 

Burbon. A knight assailed by a 
rabble rout, who batter his shield to 
pieces, and compel him to cast it aside. 
Talus renders him assistance, and is in- 
formed by the rescued knight that Four- 
de^lis, his own true love, had been en- 
ticed away from him by Grantorto. When 
the rabble is dispersed, and Fourde^is 
recovered, Burbon places her on his 
steed, and rides off as fast as possible. 
Burbon is jETrari/K. of France; Fourdo'- 
li4, the kingdom of France; the rabble 
rout, the lioman Catholic i^ariy that tried 
to set him aside ; the shield' he is com- 
pelled to abandon is Protestantism; his 
carrying off Fourde'lis is his obtaining 
the ungdom by a coup after his renuncia- 
tion of the Protestant cause. — Spenser, 
** FaJgry Quern;* v. 11. 

Burohell, Mr, A baronet who passes 
himself off as a poor man, his real name 
and title being Sir William Thornhill. 
His favourite cant word is “ Fudge.” — 
ColdsmUh, » Vicar of WakeUW' 

Burd, Helen, The Scotch female 
impersonation of the French preux or 
p^'vd*k(mme, with this difforence, that 
she is discreet, rather than brave and 
wise. 

Burden of a Song. The words re- 
peated in each verse, the chorus or re- 
frain. It is the French Imrdon, the big 
drone of a bagpipe, or double-diapason 
o^ an organ, used in forth* parts and 
choruses. 

Harden of Isaiah, The “measure” of 


a prophecy announcing a calamity, or a 
denunciation of hardships on those 
against whom the burden is uttered-^ 
Isa. xiii. 1, &o. 

Burdon’sHoteL Whitecross Street 
Prison. So called from Mr. Burdon, its 
governor. 

Bure (2 syl.). The first woman, and 
sister of Borr, father of Odin. (ScaU" 
dinavian mythology,) 

Bureauc'racy. A system of govern- 
ment in which the business is carried on 
in bureaux or departments. The French 
bureau means not only the office of a 
public functionary, but also the whole 
staff of officers attached to the depart- 
ment. As a word of reproach, bureau- 
cracy has nearly the same meaning as 
Dickens’s word, red-tapism [q.v,). 

Burglar is the French-Latin hurgu 
larron (robber of a burg, castle, or house). 

Burgun'dian. A Burgundian llckc, 
i.e., decapitation. The due do Biron, 
who was put to death for treason by 
Ilonri IV., was told in his youth, by a 
fortune-teller, “ to beware of a Burgun- 
dian blow.” When going to execution, 
ho asked who was to bo his executioner, 
and was told ho was a man from Bur- 
gundy. 

Burial of an Ass. No burial at all. 

He shall be buried w ith the burial of an nes, driws 
and cost forth beyond the Rates of Jei’a>alem.— J«r. 
zxii. 19. 

Bu'ridan’s Abb. A man of inde- 
cision; like one “on double business 
bound, who stands in pause whore ho 
should first begin, and both neglects.” 
Bu'ridan, tho scholastic, said, *‘If a 
hungry ass wore placed exactly between 
two hay-stacks in every respect equal, 
it would starve to death, because there 
would be no motive why it should go to 
one rather than to tho other.” 

Burke. To murder by placing some- 
thing over the mouth of tfie person at- 
tacked, to prevent his giving alarm. So 
called from Burke, an Irishman, who 
used to suffocate his victims and mur- 
der them, for the solo purpose of selling 
the dead bodies to surgeons lor dissec- 
tion. Hanged at Edinburgh, 1829, 

Barkers, Body-snatchers: those who 
kill by burking. 

To lurk a question: to strangle it in its 
birth. The publication v>as burked: sup- 
pressed before it was circulated. 


BURL. 


BT78IB18. 


Burl» Burler, In Cumberland a 
hwrler ie the master of the reyels at a 
bidden-weddingf, who is to see that the 
ffuests are well fumii^ed with drink. To 
owi is to carouse or pour out liquor. 
(Anglo-Saxon, hyrlian.) 

Mr. H. oillad for a quart of beer ... lie told 
no to burl out the beer, ae he tree in a huny. and I 
earled out agloei, and rare it to him. 

IVm Tinva, Law lUporU/* 

Burlaw or Bwlaw, A sort of Lynch- 
law in the rural districts of Scotland. 
The inhabitants of a district used to 
make certain laws for thoir own obser- 
▼ance, and appoint one of their neigh- 
bours, called the Jiurla7(f-man, to carry 
out the pains and penalties. The word 
is compounded of the Dutch baur, a 
boor or rustic. 

Burlesque. Father of burlesque 
poetry, Hippo'nax of Ephesus. (Sixth 
century B.c.) 

Burlond. A giant whose legs Sir 
Try'amour cut off . — Romance of Sir 
Tryamowr, 

Burst. To inform against an accom- 
plice. Slang variety of '‘split” (turn 
king’s evidence, impeach). The person 
who does this epliU or bursts the whole 
concern. 


Bury the Hatchet. Let by-gones 
beby-gones. The "Groat Spirit” com- 
manded the North American Indians 
when they smoked the cal'umet or peace- 
pipe, to bury their hatchets, scalping- 
knives, and war-clubs in the pound, 
that all thought of hostility might be 
buried out of sight. 

It la mnoh to be regretted that the American 
government, having brought the great war tu a 
eoneluslon, aid not bury the hatchet altogether.— 

rherfmea 

Burled wu the bloody hatchet • 

Buried was the dreadful war-oiub; 

Buried ware all warlike weapons. 

And tho wtti>ory was fonotten ; 

ThM was paaoe among the nations. 

LangftUow, 

Bus. A contraction of Omnibtu. 

Bush. One heats the hush, hut another 
has the lum, i,e., one does tho work, but 
another reaps the profit. The Latins 
said. Sic vos non vooie. The allusion is 
to beating the bush to start game. {See 
Bbaxisq,) 

Good wine needs no hush, A good ar- 
tlole will make itself known without being 
puffed. The booths in fairs used to m 


dressed with ivy, to indicate that wins 
was sold there, ivy being sacred to Bao- 
chus. An ivy-bush half a century ago 
was the common sign of taverns, and 
especially of private houses where beer 
or wine could be obtained by travellera. 
In France, a peasant who sells his vin^ 
yard has to put a green bush over his 
door. 

Tho proverb is Latin, and shows &at 
tho Romans introduced the custom into 


Europe. "Vino vendib'ili hed'era non 
opus est ” (Columella), It was also com- 
mon to France. "Au vin qui se vend 
bien, il ne faut point de lierro.” 

Bushrangers. Australian, or^ore 
strictly speaking, New South Wales 
highwaymen, who range the bushes, lying 
in wait for travellers, whom they amp of 
all they have about them. Gold finaers 
are tho groat objects of thoir attack. 


Business, Busy, Saxon, hysgian, the 
verb, hysig (busy); Dutch, hezsgen; Ger^ 
mim^b^oi’guiss (care, management) ; sorge 
(care) ; Saxon, seogan (to see). From tho 
Gorman sorgen wo get the French eoigTiei* 
(to look after something), soigne, and 
bC’Sogne (business, or that which is our 
care and concern), with he-soin (some- 
thing looked after but not found, hence 
" want ” ) ; the Italian besognio (a beggar). 

Business To-morrow. VSTien tbo 
Spartans seized upon Thebes, they placed 
Arenas over the garrison. Pelop'idas, 
with eleven others, banded together to 
put Archias to tho sword. A letter con- 
taining full details of the plot was given 
to the Spartan polemarch at the banquet 
table; but Archias thrust the letter 
under his cushion, saying, "Business to- 
morrow.” But long ere that sun arose 
he was numbered with the dead. 

Bu'sirane (3 syl.). An enchanter 
bound by Brit'omart. — Speriser, ** FaMrv 
Ctfccw,” bk. iii., 11. 12. ^ 

Busi'ris. A king of Egypt, who 
used to immolate to the gods all strangers 
who set foot on his shores. Hercules was 
seized by him, and would have fallen a 
victim ; out he broke his chain, and slew 
the inhospitable king. 

Busi'ris, according to Blilton, is the 
rharaoh who was drowned in the Red Sea. 



BUBKIN. 
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Buskin. Tra^dy. The Greek tra- 
gic acton used to wear a sandal some 
two or three inches thick, to elevate 
their stature. To this sole was attached a 
very elegant buskin, and the whole was 
called oofAu/ntt(. (<SeeSocK.) 

Or what (thoufch rare) of later ai;o 

Ennobled hath, the buakined etnsce. 

Milton, **Il PtnaeroM. * 

Bubs. To kiss. (Welsh, Ims, the 
human lip; Gaelic, lut, the mouth; 
French, haiser, a kiss.) 

Yon tower*, whose wanton tops do boss the olouas. 
Most klM their own feet. 

Shaketpean, “ TroUui and Orw«ida.**ir. B. 

Busterich. A German god. His 
idol may still be seen at Sondershusa, 
the castle of Sohwartzemburg. 

Butoher. The Bidcher. Achmed 
Pasha was called djezsar (the butcher), 
and is said to have whipped off the heads 
of his seven wives all at once. Ho is 


Button. A decoy in an auction- 
room. So called because he buttons or 
ties the unwary to bargains offered for 
sale. The button fastens or fixes what 
else would slip away. 

Tkehuttonojtheeav. The tip-top. Thus, 
in Hamlet,” Guildenstem says, **On 
fortune's cap we are not the very button” 
(Act ii., sc. 2), i.e., the most highly 
favoured. The button on the cap was a 
mark of honour. Thus, in China to the 

E resent hour the first grade of literary 
ODour is the privilege of adding a gold 
button to the cap, a custom adopted in 
several collegiate schools of England. 
This gives tho expression quoted a 
further force. Also, the sevoral grades of 
mandarins are distinguished bya different 
coloured button on the top of their cap. 

He has not all his buttons (Provincisd), 
for ho is half-silly. 

Buttons. A pago whose jacket in 
front is romarkablo for a row of small 


famous for his defence of Acre against 
Napoleon I. 

The Butcher. J obn, ninth lord Clifford, 
also called Tite Blauck, died 1461. 

The Bloody BuUdoex. The duke of Cum- 
berland, second son of George II. So 
called from his barbarities in suppressing 
the rebellion of the young Pretender. 

The Boyalisi BvJtx^, Blaise do Mont- 
liic, distinguished for his cruelties to the 
Protestants in the reign of Charles iX. 
of France. (1502-1572.) 

Butter. Soft soap, soft solder (pron. 
Mfihder)^ ** wiping down” with winning 
words. PuTtclb expressively calls it “ the 
milk of human kindness ohumod into 
butter.” Soft words butter no parsnips. 
Saying ‘Be thou fed,’ will not feed a 
hungry man.” Mero words will not find 
salt to our porridge, or butter to our par- 
snips. 

Buttercups. So called because they 
were once supposed to increase the butter 
of mUk. No doubt those cows givo tho 
best milk that pasture in fields where 
buttmroups abound, not because these 
flowers produce butter, for cows never 
eat them, but because they grow only 
on sound, dry, old pastures, which afford 
the best food. 

Butter-flugered. Said of a person 
who lets things fall out of his hand. His 
fingers are slippery, and things slip from 
thm as if they were greased with butter. 


round buttons, as close as they can be 
inserted, from chin to waist. 

*Tis in his buttons. He is destined to 
obtain the prizo ; ho is tho accepted 
lover. It is still common to hoar boys 
count their buttons, to know what trad© 
they are to follow, whether they are to 
do a thing or not, and whether some 
favourite favours thorn. {See Baohslou.) 

Til in kii buttons; he will rwrrrt. 
Shakupwret "Memt Wxvu of Wmdtor *iil £, 

Butzen. An Indian god. 

Buzfoz, Serjeant, A driving, chaff- 
ing, masculine bar orator, who twists 
'‘Chops and Tomato Sauce” into a de- 
claration of loYQ.— Dickens, **Ficheick 
Papers** 

Buzz. Empty tho bottle. A corrup- 
tion of house (to drink). 

In bousinir a bout twas hie gift to rzrel. 

And of all jolly topers he bore off the bell. 


Buzzard, The, is meant for Dr. Bur- 
net, whose figure was lusty. 


Tho noble Buzzard eeer pleaMd me best. 

Dryden, Hind and Panther,” pt. iii. 


Buzzard called Hawk by courtesy , It is 
a euphemism— a brevet rank— a com- 
plimentary title. 

Of small renown, tis tme ; for. not to lie. 


By. Meaning against, “I know 
nothing by myself, yet am I not thereby 
justified,*'^ (1 Cor. IV. 4.) 
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BY-AND-BT. 


CABAL. 


By-and-by now means a little time 
beaoe. but woen the Bible was trans- 
lated it meant instantly. * * When perse- 
cution ariseth . . . by-and-by be is 
offended” (Matt. xiii. 21); rendered in 
Markiy. 17 by the word “immediately.” 
^)^3xweMnily means in a little time hence, 
but in French {prSsentement) means now, 
directly. Thus, in Franco, we sec These 
apartmeiils to be Ui presently^ moanin$|f 
now — a phrase which would in Eoglish 
signify by-and-by. 

By-laws. Local laws. From by, a 
borough. Properly, laws by a town 
council, and bearing only on the borough 
or company over which it has jurisdic- 
tion. 

By-the-by. En passant, laterally con- 
nected with the main subject. “By- 
play” is side or secondary play; “By- 
ianes and streets ” are those which branch 
out of the main thoroughfare. The first 
** by” moans pauinq from one to another, 
as in the phrase “Day by day.” Thus, 
“By-the-oy” is passing from the main 
sumect to a by or secondary one. 

By the way is an incidental remark 
thrown in, and tending the same way os 
the discourse itself. 

Byron. The Polish Byron. Adam 
Mickiewicz. (1798-1855.) ' 

The Russia'” Byron. Alexander Ser- 
geiyitoh Puschkin. (1799-1837.) 

Byzantine Art. That symbolical 
mtem which was developed by the early 
Greek or Byzantine artists out of the 
Christian symbolism. Its chief features 
are the circle, dome, and round arch ; and 
its chief symbols the lily, cross, vesica, 
and nimbus. St. Sophia, at Constan- 
tinople, and St. Mark, at Venice, arc ex- 
cellent examples. 

Byzantine iHistorians. Certain 
Gre^ historians who lived under the 
Eastern empire between the sixth and 
fifteenth centuries. They may be divided 
into three groups;— (1) Those whose 
works form a continuous history of the 
Byzantine empire, from the fourth oon- 
tuiy to the conquest of Constantinople 
by the Turks; (2) general chroniclers 
who wrote histories of the world from 
the oldest period ; and (3) writers on 
itoman antiquities, statistics, and cus- 
toms. 

Byzantines. Coins of the Byzan- 
tine empire, generally called Betante, 


C 

C. This letter is the outline of the 
hollow of the hand, and is called hi He- 
brew e^h (the hollow of the hand). 

C. The French e, when it is to be 
sounded like s, has a mark under it {q ) ; 
this mark is called a cedilla, 

Ca Ira {it will go). Called empha- 
tically Le Ca'i'illon National oi the French 
Itovolution (1790). It went to the tune 
of the Carillon NainonaX, which Marie 
Antoinette was for ever strumming on 
her harpsichord. 

“Ca Ira" was the rallying cry bor- 
rowed by the Federalists from Dr. Frank- 
lin of America, who used to say, in 
reference to the American revolution, 
Ah! ah! qa ira, qa iral (’twill be sure to 
do). The refrain of the carillon is— 

fla! ha! It will speed, it will speed, it will ipeedl 
Itesistanee is vain, we are sure to succeed. 

Caal>a (3 syl.). The shrine of Mecca, 
said by the Arabs to be built on the 
exact spot of the tabernacle let down 
from heaven at the prayer of repentant 
Adam. Adam had been a wanderer for 
290 years, and here received pardon. 
The shrine was built, according to Arab 
tradition, by Ishmael, assisted by his 
father Abraham, who inserted in the 
walls a black stone “ presented to him by 
the angel GabrieL” 

Cab. A contraction of cabriolet (a 
little caperer), a small carriage that scam- 
pers along like a kid. As cabri means, 
in French, a “ kid,” a hackney coach is 
wittily called a cabri au lait (a kid cooked 
in milk), and a private brougham a eaJhri 
d la crime (a kid cooked in cream). 

Cabals A junto or council of in- 
triguere. One of the ministries of 
Charles II. was called a cabal (1670), 
because the initial letters of its members 
formed this acrostic : Clifford, Ashley, 
Buckingham, Arlington, and liauder- 
dale. This accident may have popularised 
the word, but, without doubt, we bor- 
rowed it from the French cctbale, “ an in- 
triguing faction,” and Hebrew cab'bala, 
“ secret knowledge” A junto is merely 
an assembly ; Spanish, junta, (a council). 
(^eeNoTAnicA; Tammany Bingl) 

In dark eabals and ulghtgr Jmitoi nlfl^ 

tkomsen 


CABAIilSTIC, 
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Cabalistic. Mystic, word-juggling. 
{See Cabbalist.) 

CabaUe'ro. A Spanish dance, grave 
and stately ; so called from the ballad- 
music to which it was danced. The 
ballad begins— 

Bsta noolw le mataron al oaballero. 

Cabbage. To filch. The word is 
especially applied to the pieces of cloth 
kept back by tailors who “make up 
gentlemen's own materials.” As the 
smoothing-iron is called a goose (q.v.), 
much wit is often squandered in bandy- 
ing about the words goose and cahhage. 
( Dutch, kahassen ; Swedish, grahba ; 
Danish, giHber, our graJb.) 

Oabbago is also a common schoolboy 
term for a literary crib, or other petty 
theft. 

Your tailor. Instead of shreds, cnhhiflfes whole 
rardsof cloth.— Arbaanot's ** John Bull.*' 

Cabbala. The oral law of the Jews 
delivered down from father to son by 
word of mouth. Some of the rabbins 
say that the angel Baziel instructed Adam 
in it, the angel Japhiel instructed Shorn, 
and the angel Zedekiel instructed Abra- 
ham ; but the more usual belief is that 
Grod instructed Moses, and Moses his 
brother Aaron, and so on from age to 
ago. 

Cabbalist. A Jewish doctor who 
professed the study of the Cal/bala, a 
mysterious science said to have been 
delivered to the Jews by revelation, 
and transmitted by oral tradition. This 
science consisted mainly in understand- 
ing the combination of certain letters, 
words, and numbers, said to be significant. 

Cab'inet Ministers. The chief 
cdScors ot state in whom the a<liniDis- 
trativ© government is vested. It con- 
tains the first lord of the treasury {the 
premier), the lord high chancellor, lord 
president of the council, lord privy seal, 
chancellor of the exchequer, five secre- 
taries of state, the first lord of the 
admiralty, president of the board of 
trade, postmaster-general, chancellor of 
the duchy of Lancaster, generally tbo 
president of the poor-law board, and the 
first commissioner of public works. The 
five secretaries of state are those of the 
home department, foreign affairs, colo- 
nies, war, and India. These ministers 
are privileged to consult the sovereign in 
the private cabinet of the palace. 
h' 


Cab'inet Fiottires. Small pictures 
suited for a cabinet or very small room. 

Cabi'rL Mystic divinities worshipped 
in ancient Egypt, Phoenicia,* Asia Minor, 
and Greece. They were inferior to the 
supreme gods. (Phoenician, itaZ»ir, power- 
ful.) 

Cable’s Iiength. lOO fathoms. 

Cacbecope Bell. A bell rung at 
funerals, when the pall was thrown over 
the coffin. (French, caefte corps, cover 
over the body.) 

Cabbet. Lettres de caclid (letters 
sealed). Under the old French i^gimo, 
carte-blancho warrants, sealed with the 
king's seal, might be obtained for a con- 
sideration, and the person who held them 
might fill in any name. Sometimes the 
warrant was to set a prisoner at large, 
but it was more frequently for detention 
in the Bastille. During the adminis- 
tration of cardinal Floury, 80,000 of these 
cachets were issued, the larger number 
being against the Jan^senists. In the 
reigns of Louis XV., XVI., fifty-nino 
were obtained against tho one family of 
Mirabeau. '’^his scandal was abolished 
Jan. 15, 1790. 

Cacbd 80 'mon. An evil spirit. 
(Greek, kakos davnon.) 

Jlie thee to hell for shame, aud leave the world. 

Thou oacodBinon. 

Shakespeare, "Huhard JIL,** i. 8. 

Cacoe'tbes (Greek). A“badhabit^’' 
as cacoet/ies 8ctibe7idi (a mania for author- 
ship). 

Cacbuac'. An unbeliever. 
Cacbuac'querie. Infidelity. Words ^ 
used by Voltairo, and probably coined 
from the name of some Indian tnbo. 

Cabus. A famous robber, repre- 
sented as three-headed, and vomiting 
flames. He lived in Italy, and was 
strangled by Hercules. Sancho Panza 
says of the lord Rinaldo and his friends. 

They are greater thieves than Caout.” , 
—Don Qwixote. 

Cad. A non-member of the nni- Ct 
versity. (Latin, cadafver, a desd bodv.) ^ 
Men in university slang are sorted under 
two groups— those who are members of 
the university, and those who are not. 

As the former are called men, the others 
must be no men ; but as they bear the 
human form, they ore human bodies 
{cads), though not human beings (mta). 
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Cad, An omnibus conductor. Either 
cmother application of the preceding 
word| by grouping members of the road 
craft into wh^s and non-whips ; or a 
contraction of cadger (a packman). The 
etymology of cad, a cad^do, is only a pun. 
N.B.— The Scotch eadie or cawdie (a little 


senrant or errand-boy)> without the 
diminutive, becomes cawd^ which offers 
a plausible suggestion. 

Caddioe or Caddis. Worsted galloon ; 
so called because it resembles the caddis- 
worm. 

U« hath ribaadi of all the ooloun i* the ruinbow; 
I, oambiics, lawn** 

Shakespeart, “ITinter’e TaZe.**lv. 8. 


Caddiee-garter. A servant, a man of 
mean rank. When garters wore worn in 
sight, the gentry used very expensive 
ones, but the baser sort wore worsted 
galloon ones. Prince Honry calls Poins 
a “caddioe -garter.’* — “1 Jlenrg IV.,** 
ii. 4. 


Pont hear, 

Mt honest caddis-garter * 

^pthome. "Wit in a CorutabW* 1839. 


Cade. Jack Cade Legislation. Pres- 
sure from without. The allusion is to 
the insurrection of Jack Cado, an Irish- 
man, who headed about 20,000 armed 
men, chiefly of Kent, “to procure redress 
of grievances” (1450). When Bright, 
in 1866, advised tho favourers of reform 
to march in a body to the House to en- 
force their wishes, the pressure from 
without was justly stigmatised as “ Jack 
Cade Legislation.” 

Yon that lore the commons, follow me ; 

Vow show yoorsrlvca men , tis lor liberty. 

We will not leave one lord, one gentleman : 

Spare none but such as go In olonted shoon. 

“lJ?enry Fi.,”iv.2. 


Cadet. Younger branches of noble 
families are so called, because their ar- 
morial shields are marked with a differ- 
ence called a cadency. 

Cadet is a student at the Boyal Military 
Academy at Woolwich, the Royal Military 
College at Sandhurst, or in one of her Ma- 
jesty’s training ships, the Excellent and 
the nriiannia. From these places they are 
sent (after passing certain examinations) 
into the army as ensigns or second lieu- 
tenants, and into the navy as midship- 
men. (French, cadet, junior memlrar 
of a family.) 

Cades'sia {BaUU of) gave the Arabs 
the monarchy of Persia. (A.D. 636.) 


Cadger. One who carnet butter, 
eggs, and poultij to market; a packman 
or huckster, i^om cadge (to carry). 
Hence the frame on which hawks were 
carried was called “a cadge.** 

Ca'di, among the Turks, is an in- 
ferior judge. “ Cadi Lesker * is a supe- 
rior cadi. The Spanish AlcaydS is the 
Moorish al cadi. (Arabic, the judge, ) 

Cadmus having slain the dragon 
which guarded the fountain of Dirce, in 
Bceotia, sowed tho teeth of the monster, 
when a number of armed men sprang up 
and surrounded Cadmus with intent to 
kill him. By the counsel of Minerva, he 
throw a precious stone among the armed 
men, who, striving for it, killed one 
another. The foundation of the fable is 
tills : Cadmus having slain a famous free- 
booter that infested Bceotia, his banditti 
set upon him to revenge their captain’s 
death; but Cadmus sent a bribe, foi 
which they quarrelled and slew each 
other. 


Cadu'ceus (4 syl.). A white wand 
carried by Roman officers when they 
went to treat of peace. The Egyptians 
adorned the rod with a male and female 
serpent twisted about it, and kissing each 
other. From this use of tho rod, it be- 
came the symbol of eloquence and also 
of office. In mytholog^, a caducous 
with wings is placed in the hands of 
Mercury, the herald of the gods, and the 
poets feign that be could therewith give 
sleep to whomsoever he chose ; where- 
fore Milton styles it “his opiate rod” 
in “Paradise Lost,” xi. 133. 


So with hlB dread oadueeus Hermiis led 
From the dark regions of the imprisoned dead ; 
Or drove in silent shoals the lingering tram 
To Night’s dull shore and Pluto’s dreary reign. 

Ztorwm. Loves of the PUmtef U. 891. 


Cadur'cL The people of Aquita'nia. 
Cahors is the modern capital. 

CsBdmon. Cowherd of Whitby, the 
greatest poet of the Anglo-Saxons. In 
his wonderful romance we find the bold 
prototype of Milton’s “Paradise Lost.** 
The portions relating to the fall of the 
angels are most otriking. The hero en* 
counters, defeats, and finally slays Grin- 
del, an evil being of supernatural powers. 


Ca'erle'on, on the Usk, in Wales. 
The habitual residence of king Arthur, 
where he lived in spleniUd state, sur- 
rounded by hundreds of knights, twdve 
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of whom he selected as Knights of the 
Bound Table. 

Caesar was made by Hadrian a title^ 
conferred on the heir presumptive to the 
ihrone (▲.D. 138). Diocle'tian conferred 
the title on the two viceroys^ calling the 
two emperors AvjguAm (sacred majesty). 
The emperor of Austria still assumes the 
title of kaiser (^.v.). 

Th<m art an enperor. CaMar. keiaar. and Fli^mar. 
ShakexpMTt, “Jfarry W%ve» of Wvnd»or* i. 8. 

Vo bending knee shall call thee Osastr now. 

Shaketpeiire, Ki.." lb. 1. 


Jewish money-lenders settled at Cahors, 
which was to France what Lombard Street 
was to London. 


CaFaphas. The country-house of 
Caiaphas, in which Judas concluded his 
bargain to betray his Master, stood on 
The Hill of Evil Counsel.” 


Cain-coloured Beard. Yellow. 
In the ancient tapestries Cain and Ji^as 
aro represented with yellow boards. 


fiD uubu iiub » iimewee laoe, wun a mueyeuow 
mard. a Cam-coloiired heard.— iilMkeaiwiret** Merry 
Wives of Wuuiaor;‘ L 4. 


Csesar, as a title, was pretty nearly 
equivalent to our prince of Wales and 
the French dawphiiu 

Cduoar won 320 triumphs. 

CcMoa^s wife mast he above eaepicion. 
The name of Pompe^ia having been 
mixed up with an accusation against P. 
Clodius, Caesar divorced her; not be- 
cause he believed her guilty, but because 
the wife of Caesar must not even be sus- 
pected of crime. — Sv£tonius, ** Julius 
Ccesar,” 74, 

Coesar, iSee Aut C.s:saii, &c.) 

Julius CmaT^s sword. Crocea Mors 
{yellow death), 

Csdsa'rian Operation. The ex- 
traction of a child from tho womb by 
cutting. Julius Caesar is said to have 
been thus brought into tho world. 

Caf, Mount A fabulous mountain 
encircling the earth, as a hedge encloses 
a field. The earth, of course, was sup- 
posed to be a flat plain. iMaJiX>metan 
mythology,') 

Caf^tan (Persian). A Turkish vest. 

Cag Mag. Tough old geese ; food 
which none can relish. (Gaelic and 
Welsh, cag magu.) 

CagliOB'tro. Conte de Cagliostro (or) 
Giuseppe Balsamo of Palermo, a char- 
latan who offered everlasting youth to 
all who would pay him for his secret. 
(1743-1796.) 

Cagots. A sort of gipsy race in 
Gas'eony and Beame, supposed to be 
descendants of the Visigoths, and shunned 
AS something loalhsome. {See Caqueux, 
COLLIBXBTS.) 

Cahors. Uswriers de Cahors. In the 
thirteenth century there was a colony of 


Cain^ites (2 syl.). Disciples of Cain, 
a pseudo-Gnostic sect of the second 
century. They renounced tho Now Testa- 
ment, and received instead The Oospel of 
Judas^ which justified tho false disciple 
and the crucifixion of Jesus. This sect 
maintained that heaven and earth wore 
created by the evil principle, and that 
Cain with his descendants were tho per- 
secuted pariy. 

CaiuB, Dr. A French physician in 
Shakespeare's “ Merry Wives.” 

The clipped SngllNh of Dr. Cams.— Jfaeau/ap. 

Cains College^ Cambridge. Elevated by 
Dr. John Key \Caxus)y of Norwich, into a 
college, being previously only a hall called 
Gonville. (1657.) 

Cake. A fool, a poor thing. In 
University slang a clever man is called a 
good man, and the opposite is a bad one 
or a cake. (Greek, kakoSy bad.) 

Cakes. Land of Cakes. Scotland^ 
famous for its oatmeal cakes. 

Cal'abash. A drinking cup or water- 
holder ; BO called from tho calabash nut, 
of which it is made. 

Calam'ity. The beating down of 
standing corn by wind or storm. The 
word is tho Latin calamus (a stalk of com ). 
Hence Cicero calls a storm Calamito'sa 
tempes'tas (a corn-levelling tempest). 

Calandri^no. A character in one 
of Boccaccio’s stories, whose “misfor- 
tunes have made all Europe merry for 
four centuries.” — Decameron. 

Calatra'va, Red Cross Knights of. 
Instituted at Calatra'va, in Spain, by 
Sancho HI. of Castile, in 1168; their 
badge is a red cross cut out in the form 
of Hlies, on the left breast of a white 
mantle. 
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Calay'a. The third paradise of the 
Hiodus. 

Caloeola'rla. Littlo-sboo flowers ; 
80 called from their resemblance to fairy 
■Uppers. (LatiDi caJfceolus.) 

Calculate is from the Latin calculi 
(pebbles), used by the Romans for 
counters. In the aVacus, the round 
balls were called caKcuIi, and it was by 
this instrument the Roman boys wore 
taught to count and calculate. The 
Greeks voted by pebbles dropped into 
an um, a method adopted both in ancient 
Egypt and Syria ; counting these pebbles 
was ** calculating” the number of voters. 
(iSw Abacus.) 

Calculators, TU. Alfrngan, the 
Arabian astronomer. Died 820. 

Jedediah Buxton, of Elmeton, in 
Derbyshire. (1705-1775.) 

George Bidder and Zerah Colburn, who 
exhibited publicly. 

Cale. No man can make of xll acaies 
good calCf i.e., good pottage of bad vic- 
tuala. Acatos (2 syl.) are provisions 
bought (French, achete ) ; hence a buyer 
of food is an aealer or caterer. Cale is 
pottage. 

Caleb. The enchantress who carried 
off St. George in infancy. 

Ch/eft, in Dryden's satire of Absalom 
and Achitophol,” is meant for Lord Grey 
of Wark^ one of the adherents of the 
duke of Monmouth. 

Caleb Quo'tem. A parish clerk or 
iack-of-all’trades, in Colman’s play called 

The Review.” 

I resolved, like Caleb Quotem, to have a place 
at the review.— IPMiitiKTton Irving, 

Caleoue'gers. A tribe of giants in 
Indian mythology. 

Caledo'nia. Scotland. A corruption 
of Celyddon, a Celtic word moaning 
dweller in woods and forests.” The word 
Celt is itself a contraction of the same 
word {Celyd)f and means the same thing. 

Bees Caledonia in romantic view. 

Thomson, 

O Caledonia, item and wild, 

Meet none for a poetic cluld.-fi«»ai, 

Calembour {French), A pun; a 
Jest. From the " Jester of Kohlenberg,” 
whose name was Wigandwm Thehen; a 
character introduced in ‘*Tyll Eulen* 
spiegel,” a German tale. Eulenspiegel (a 


fool or Jester) means Owl's looking-glaai, 
and may probably have suggested the 
title of the famous periodical called the 
Owl, the witty but satirical 'Mocking- 
glass ” of the passing follies of the day. 
The jester of Calen^ourg visited Para 
in the reign of Louis XV., and soon bo- 
came noted for his blunders and puns. 

Calendar. The lievolvtionary was 
the work of Fabre d’ Eglantine and 
Mods. Rommo. 

The Three Calendars. Three royal 
princes, disguised as begging dervishes, 
the subject of three tales in the “Arabian 
Nights. ’ 

Cal'ends. The first of every month 
was so called by the Romans. Varro 
says the term originated in the prac- 
tice of calling together or assembling the 
people on the lirst day of the month, 
when the poutifex informed them of the 
time of the now moon, the day of the 
nones, with the festivals and sacred days 
to bo observed. The custom continued 
till A.U.C. 450, when the fasti or calendar 
was posted in public places. 

Caliban. New or unknown; as a 
Caliban stylo, a Caliban language. The 
allusion is to Shakespeare's Caliban 
("The Tempest”), in which character 
lord Falkland, &c., said that Shakespeare 
had not only invented a new crealwn, but 
also a Umguage. 

Satan had not the privilege, as Caliban, to ubo 
new phrases, and dioflou unknown,— i>r. SenOeg. 

Calibre. A mind of wo calibre: of 
no capacity. A mind ofgjreat calibre : of 
large capacity. Calibre is the bore of a 
gun, and, figuratively, the bore or com- 
pass of our intelligence. 

Caliburn. Same as Excalibar, king 
Arthur's woll-known sword. 

Onward Arthur paced, with hand 
On CaUbum’s resiRtloss brand. 

BeoU, *• Bridal of Triermntin.* 

Carico. So called from Calicut, in 
Malabar, once the chief port aud em- 
porium of Hindustan. 

Calldore (3 syl.). Sir Calidore is 
the type of courtesy, and hero of the 
sixth book of Spenser’s “ Faery Queen.” 
He is described as the most courteous of 
all knights, and is entitled the "all- 
beloved.” The model of the poet was 
Sir Philip Sidney. His adventure is 
against the Blatant Boast, whom he 
muzzles, chains, wd drags to FaSry 
Land. 
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Sir Ga^raln WM the Oalidore of tbe Sound Table. 
-SnOkty. 

Calig'orant. An Egyptian giant 
and cannibal who used to entrap strangers 
witii a hidden net. This net was made 
by Vulcan to catch Mars and Venus ; Mer- 
cury stole it for the purpose of catching 
Chloris, and left it in the temple of Anu'- 
bis; Calig'orant stole it thence. At length 
Astolpho blew his magic bom, and the 
giant ran affrighted into his own net, 
which dragged him to the ground. 
Whereupon Astolpho made the giant bis 
caj^tive, and despoiled him of his net. 
This is an allegory. Galigorant was a 
great sophist and heretic in the days of 
Ariosto, who used to entangle people 
with his talk ; but being converted by 
Astolpho to the tnie faith, was, as it 
were, caught in his own net, and both his 
sophistry and heresy were taken from 
him . — AriostOf “ Orlando Furioso.** 

Caligraphlc Art. Writing very 
minutely and yet clearly. Peter Bale, 
in the sixteenth century, wrote in the 
compass of a silver penny the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Creed, the Ton Command- 
ments, two Latin prayers, his own name, 
the day of the month and date of the 
year, the year since the accession of 
quoen Elizabeth, and a motto. With a 
glass this writing could be road. By 
photography a sheet of the Times news- 
paper has been reduced to a smaller com- 
pass. (Greek, calos-fjrapiLO, I write beauti- 
fully.) 

Calig'ula. A Roman emperor. So 
called because he wore a military sandal 
called a caPiga, which had no upper 
leather, and was used only by the com- 
mon soldiers. (12, 37-41.) 

** The word wUgas^ however,” continued the Baron, 
• • . ** means, in its primitivu sense, sandals ana 
Cains CiBsar . . . received the oot^nomeu of Oalui^ula, 
o eolHi'M, ettw eal'igia Iwio'njbm, qwbus adoleacentior 
won fu'erat ta exereitu Germun'ta patna mu And 
the ecUiga were also proper to the monastic bodies , 
for we read in the ancient Glossanum, upon the 
nue of Bt. Benedict . . . that ealtpcs were tied with 
latohets.”-4fcoa, ‘‘ITawriep,’’ xlviii. 

CaUg'iila’s Horse. Incita'tus. It 
was made a priest and consul, had a 
manger of ivory, and drank wine from a 
golden goblet. 

Calipash, Calipee. W. T. M., in 
''Notes and Queries,” suggests, as the 
origin of these terms, the Greek words 
chalks {hard to deal with, t. 0 .,to 

digest). 


Caliph or Calif, A title given to 
the successors of Mahomet. Among tho 
Saracens a caliph is one vested with 
supreme dignity. The caliphat of i^gdoil 
reached its highest splendour under Ha- 
roun al Raschid,in the ninotoonth century. 
For the last 200 years tho appellation has 
been swallowed up in the titles of Shah., 
Sultan, Fmir, and so on. (Arabic, calafa, 
to succeed.) 

Calis'ta. The heroine of Rowe's 
“Fair Penitent.” 

Calis^to and Areas. Calisto wah 
an Arcadian nymph metamorphosed into 
a she-bear by Jupiter. Her son Areas 
having met her in tho chase, would have 
killed her, but Jupiter converted him 
into a he-bear, and placed them both in 
the heavens, where they are recognised as 
the Great and Little Bear. 

Calix'tines (3 syl.). A religious sect 
of Bohemians in the fifteenth century ; 
so called from Calix (tho chalico), which 
they insisted should be given to the laity 
in tho sacramont of tho Lord’s Supper, 
as well as the broad or wafer. 

Call of God. An invitation, ex- 
hortation, or warning, by tho dispensa- 
tions of Providenco (Isa. xxii. 12) ; divine 
inliuence on tho mind to do or avoid 
somotliing (Hob. iii. 1). 

Call of AhraJiam. The invitation or 
command of God to Abraham, to leave 
his idolatrous country, under the promise 
of being nw-do a groat nation. 

Call to the V nvonven'led. An invitation, 
accompanied with promisos and threats, 
to induce the unconverted to receive the 
gospel. 

Effectual Calling. An invitation to 
believe in Jesus, rendered effectual by tho 
immediate operation of the Holy Ghost. 

Gosvel Call, Tho invitation of the 
gospel to men to believe in Josus, to tho 
saving of their souls. 

Call to the Pastm^ate. An invitation to 
a minister by tho members of a church 
to preside over a certain congro^tion. 

Call oftU House. An imperative sum- 
mons Bont to every member of Parliament 
to attend. This is done when tho sense 
of the whole house is required. At the 
muster, the names of the members are 
called over, and defaulters reported. 

Call to the Bar. Tho admission of a law 
student to tho privileges of a barrister. 
The names of those qualified are called over » 
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CalLa'bre or Calaher, A Calal)rian 
for. Ducange Bays, **At Chichester the 
'priest vicars' and at St. Paul’s the 
'minor canons’ wore a calabre amyce 
and Bale, in his "Image of Both Churches,” 
alludes to the "fair rocbots of Ilainos 
{Bmnei), and costly grey amices of calaber 
and cats’ tails.” 

The lord mayor and those aldermen above the 
ehairoiiKht to have their cunts furred with icrey 
innia, and alnu witli clinnueable tiill'elii; and those 
below the chair with citlaVirn and with green 
tafl'uta.— /fntfon. “ New Vtew e/Lonion.“ 

Callim'acllOS. Tlie Italian CallU 
oiac/M». Filippo Buonaccorsi. (1437-1496.) 

Calling. A vocation, trade, or profes- 
sion. The allusion is to the calling of the 
fipostles by Jesus Christ to follow him. 
In the legal profession persons must still 
be called to the bar before they can 
practise. 

Calli'ope {heantifuUvoiced). The muse 
of epic or heroic poetry. Her emblems 
arc a stylus and wax tablets. 

CalHppic Period. The correction 
of the Moton^ic cycle by Callippos. In 
four cycles, or seventy-six years, the 
Metouio calculation was seven and a-haif 
in excess. Callippos proposed to quad- 
ruple the period of Meton, and deduct a 
day at the end of it : at the expiration 
of which period Callippos imagined that 
the new and full moons returned to the 
same day of the solar year. 


Heaves up huge Alwla on AMo's sant 
Crowns with nigh Oal]^ Europe's sal^t sfcnuK^ 
Crests with opposing towers the splendid scene. 
And poure from unis immense the sea between. 

Darmn, *• Ewnom «/ VeodatH/mr 


Cal'runet {the peace-pipe). When 
the North American Indians make pe^e 
or form an alliance, the high contracting 
parties smoke together to ratify the 
arrangement. 

The peace-pipe is about two and a-half 
feet long, the bowl is made of higbly- 
polishcd red marble, and the stem of a 
reed, which is decorated with eagles* 
quills, women’s hair, and so on. 

" The Great Spirit, at an ancient period 
called the Indian nations together, and 
standing on the precipice of the red 
pipe-stone rock, broke off a piece which 
he moulded into the bowl of a pipe, and 
fitting on it a long reed, filled the pipe 
with the bark of red willow, and smoked 
over them, turning to the four winds. 
ITo told them the red colour of the pipe 
represented their flesh, and when they 
smoked it they must bury their war- 
clubs and scalping-knives. At the last 
whiff the Groat Spirit disappeared.” 

To present the calumet to a stran^r 
is a mark of hospitality and good-will; 
to rofuso the offer is an act of hostile 
defiance. 


Wash the war*paint frum your fhoea, 

Waah the war-staine from yuur hngera, 

Bury your war-oluba and your weapoua ; . . . 
Hmoke the calumet together. 

And as brutiiers live henceforward. 

LwmfeUow , " Himoathai* 1 . 


Callir'rlioe (4syl.). The lady-love 
of Chffi'reas, in Chariiton’s Greek romance, 
entitled the "Loves of Chm'reas and 
CalllrrhobV' written in the eighth century. 

Calottis'tes (4 syl.). (Jke Beoi- 

IIENT.) 

CaJo'yers* Monks in tho Greek 
Church, who follow the rule of St. Basil. 
They are divided into cen'ohiteHf who recito 
the offices from midnight to sunrise; 
anfdtorites, who live in hermitages ; and 
recluHs, who shut themselves up in 
caverns and live on alms, (Greek, kalo- 
geroe.) 

Calpe syl.). Col'll and Ah' via. 
The two pillars of Hercules. According 
to one account, these two were originally 
only one mountain, which Hercules tore 
asunder; but some say he piled up each 
mountain separately, and poured ^e sea 
between them. 


Cal'vary {hare shall), GoF^otha 
Qikiill). The placoof our Lord’s crucifixion ; 
BO called from some fanciful resemblance 
which it bore to a human skull. The 
present church of " tho Holy Sepulchre ” 
has no claim to be considered the site 
thereof; it is for more likely that the 
“mosque of Omar,” or the dome of tAe 
rock,, occupies the real site. 

Calvert’s Entire. The 14th Foot. 
Called Calvert from their colonel, Sir 
Harry Calvert (1806-1826), and entire, be- 
cause three entire battalions were kept 
up for tho good of Sir Harry, when ad- 
jutant-general. The term is, of course, 
a play on Calvert’s malt liquor. 

Calves. The inhabitants of the Islt 
of Wight are so oalled from a legendary 
joke which states that a calf once got 
its head firmly wedged in a wooden pde, 
and, instead of breaking up the pale, 
the farm-man cut off tho calf s head. 
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Calves* Head. There are many 
vfaye of dreseing a calfs head. Many ways 
of fiaying or doing a foolish thing; a 
simpleton has many ways of showing his 
folly ; Qr, generally, if one way won’t do, 
we must another. The allusion is to 
the great Galyes* Head Club banquet, 
when the board was laden with calves* 
heads cooked in suiidi-y ways and divers 
fashions. 

Calves’ Head Club. Instituted in 
ridicule of Charles 1. The groat annual 
banquet was held on the 30th January, 
and consisted of a cod’s head, to repre- 
sent the person of Charles Stuart, inde- 
pendent of his kingly office ; a pike with 
little ones in its mouth, an emblem of 
tyranny ; a boar’s head with an apple in 
its mouth, to represent the king preying 
on his subjects ; and calves’ heads dressed 
in sundiT ways, to represent Charles in 
his regal capacity. After the banquet, 
the king’s book (Jem Basil'ike) was burnt, 
and the parting cup was **To those 
worthy patriots who killed the tyrant.” 

Calvin is said to have caused the 
death of Sorve’tus, a heretic, with whom 
he had a religious controversy. Sorvetus 
was seized, condemned, and burnt to 
death, solely for his heretical views. 
(1553.) 

Calvinism. The five moot points 
are — 

Predestination, or particular election. 

Irresistible grace. 

Original sin, or the total depravity of 
the natural man. 

Particular redemption. 

Final perseverance of the saints. 

Cal'ydon. A forest, supposed in the 
romances relating to king Arthur to 
occupy the northern portion of England. 

Calyp'so, in Fe'nelon’s “ T<^d- 
maque,” is meant to represent Madame 
do Montespan. In fairy mythology she 
was queen of the island Ogyg'ia, on 
which Ulysses was wrecked, and where 
he was detained for seven years. 

Calypso’s Isle. Gozo, near Malta. 
Called in classic mythology Ogyg'ia. 

Cam n-TiH Isis. The universities of 
Cambridge and Oxford. So called from 
the rivers on which they stand. 

May you, ray Cam and Isis, preach it lonj?, 

lao right dlTiue of kings to aovern wronar.” 

** Dtmetud,'* ir. ld7. 


Cama. The god of love and mar- 
riage in Indian mythology. 

Cama'oho, ** richest of men,” makes 
grand preparations for his wedding 
with Quite'ria, fairest of women;” but 
as the bridal party were on their way, 
Basirius cheats him of his bride, by pre- 
tending to kill himself. As he is sup- 
posed to bo dying, Quitoria is given to 
him in marriage as a mere matter of 
form ; but as soon as this is done, up 
jumps Basilius, and showsthat his wounds 
were a mere pretence.— Cfermwfa, ** Dm 
Quixote” !>. ii., bk. 2, ch. 3, 4. 

Camal’dolites (4 syl.). A religious 
order of great rigidity of life, founded 
in the vale of Camardoli, in the Tuscan 
Apennines, by St. Romuald, a Bene- 
dictine. (Eleventh century.) 

Camararzaman ( pHnee) fell in love 
with Badou'ra, princess of China, the 
moment he saw her. — **Ardlnan Nights” 
jPrhixe Camaralzaman. 

Camarilla (Spanish). A clique; 
the confidants or private advisers of the 
sovereign. It literally means a small 
private chamber, and is in Spain applied 
to the room in which boys are flogged. 

Eiicirclod with a dant^cruus camanlla. — fht 
Time*. 

Cambalo’s Bing. Given him by 
his sister Candace. It had the virtue of 
healing wounds. (See Cambjcl.)— 

** Faery Queen” bk. iv. 

Cambel. Called by Chaucer, Cam'- 
ba?o. Brother of Can'ace, a female 
paragon. He challenged every suitor 
to his sister’s hand, and overthrew all 
except Tri'amond, who married the lady. 
—Spenser, “ FaJeiy Quaen” bk. iv. 

Camber. Second son of king Brute, 
to whom Wales was left; whence its 
name of Cambria. — British Fable, 

Camnbria. The ancient name of 
Wales, or land of the Cimbri. 

Cambria’s fatal day. 

Qray,” 

Cambrian. Pertaining to Wales; 
Welsh. (See above.) 

Xha Cambrian mountains, like far elonds, 

Xhat skirt the blue horison, dusky rise. 

Thomson, •* 

Cambrian Series (in geology). 
The earliest fossiliferous rocks in North 
Wales. So named by professor Sedg^ 
wick. 
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Cambric. From Cambray, in France, 
where it is still the chief manufacture. 

CamnbUBCail'. King of Rarra, in 
the land of Tartary ; the model of aU 
royal virtues. His wife was El'feta ; his 
two sons, Algarsife and Cam^balo; and 
his daughter Can'ace. On her birthday 
(15tb Oct.) the king of Arabia and India 
sent Cambuscan a "steed of brass, 
which, between sunrise and sunset, 
would carry its rider to any spot on the 
earth.” All that was required was to 
whisper the name of tho place in the 
horse’s ear, mount upon his back, and 
turn a pin set in his ear. When the 
rider had arrived at the place required, 
be had to turn another pin, and tho 
horse instantly descended, and, with 
another screw of the pin, vanished till it 
was again required. 1’his story is told 
by Chaucer, in the “Rqiiiro’s Tale,” but 
wae never finished, rrobahly the end ()f 
the tale would liavo boon the victories 
of Cambuscan ; Algarsife winning Theo- 
dora; and tho marriage of Canacc to 
some knight who overmastered in singl(» 
combat her two broilie-rs. Spenser took 
up the same tale in his “Faery Queen,” 
iv. Milton acoouts tho word Cam-hus'-can. 

Him tliRt loft lialf-tc.l«l 
The etury of CiuubuHt^ui bold. 

Camby'ses pjl) A pompous, 
ranting character in Tivston’s lamentable 
tragedy of that name. 

Give me a cup of enck^ to mako mine oyes look 
red ; for I niunt niieuk iii juumoii. and 1 -will do it in 
king Cambyaoa' Tein.— 1 Hrnry IV.” li. 4. 

Caxadexi Society, for the publica- 
tion of early historic aud literary remains, 
is named in honour of William Camden, 
the historian. 

Cam'deo. God of lovo in Hindu 
mythology. 

Camel. The name of Mahomet’s 
favourite camel was A1 Kaswa. The 
mosque at Koba covers tho spot whore 
it knelt when Mahomet fled from Mecca. 
Mahomet considered the kneeling of the 
camel as a sign sent by God, and re- 
mained at Koba in safety for four days. 
The swiftest of his camels was A I Adha. 

Camel, The prophet Mahomet’s camel 
performed the whole journey from Jeru- 
salem to Mecca in four bounds, for which 
service he has a place in heaven with 
Borak (the prophet’s horse), Balaam’s 
ass, Tobit’s dog, and Ketmir (the dog of 
the seven sleepers).— Cier;?oa. 


Ccmel, " It is easier for a camel to 
go through the eye of a needle, than for 
a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of God ” (Matt. aix. 24). In the Koran 
we find a similar expression : " The im- 
pious shall find the gates of heaven shut; 
nor shall he enter, till a camel shall pass 
through the eye of a needle.” In the 
Rabbinical writings we have a slight 
variety which goes to prove that the 
word "camol” should not be changed 
into "cable,” as Theophylact suggests : 
"Perhaps thou art one of the Pampe- 
dith'ians, who can make an elephant pus 
tlirough tho eye of a needle.” 

It is as hard to oomo, as for a eamel 
To thi cad the postern of a needle’s eye. 

Skaktaptare, Richard 11.* t. 8. 

Cameleon. Y<m are a cameHeon^ 
t.«., very changeable— shifting according 
to tho opinions of others, as the cameleon 
changes its hue to that of contiguous 
objects. 

As tlic cameleon. who is known 

Tu have ito colours of its own, 

but borrows froin his neighbour’s hue 

Ills white or black, his greeu or blue.— /Vior. 

Camellia. A shrub, or rather genus 
of evergreen shrubs ; so named in honour 
of G. J. Kamol (Latin, Camelliiu), a 
Spanish Jesuit. 

Cam^elot (Somersetshire), where king 
Arthur held his court. {See Winchester.) 

Camelote (2 syl.). Fustian, rubbish, 
trash, Tho cloth so called ought to be 
made of goats’ hair, but is admixture of 
wool and silk, wool and hair, or wool, 
silk, and hair, &c. {See Camlet.) 

Cam'eo. An anaglyph on a precious 
stone. The anaglyph is when the figure 
18 raised in relief ; an intaglio is when the 
figure is hollowed out. I'he word cameo 
means an onyx, and the most famous 
cameo in the world is the on 5 'x contain- 
ing the apotli'eo'eis of Avgrietue. 

Cam'eron Highlanders. The 
79th Regiment of infantry, raised by 
Allan Cameron, of Errock, in 1793. 

Cameronian Begiment. The 
26th Infantry, which bad its origin in a 
body of Cameronians {q,v,), in the Revo- 
lution of 168S. 

Camero'nians. The strictest sect 
of Scotch Presbyterians, organised in 
1688, by Archibald Cam'eron, who suf- 
fered death in 1680 for his religious views. 
He objected to the alliance of church and 
state. 
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Caanilleu Yiiigm queen of the Yol- 
iciane. Yii^l says that she was so swift 
that she could run over a field of com 
without bending? a single blade, or make 
her way over the sea without even wet- 
ting her feet. 

Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 

Flies o’er the unbending oom and sKims along 

the main* Pope. 

Camillus, five times dictator of 
Rome, was falsely accused of embezzle- 
ment, and went into voluntary exile; 
but when the Gauls besieged Homo, bo 
returned and delivered his coirntry. 

Oamlllus, only vengeful to his foes 

Thonuon» “ Wtnier.’* 

Camlsard or Camisa'do. A night 
attack. In French history the Camisards 
are the Protestant insurgents of the 
Gdvennes, who resisted the violence of 
the dragonnades, after the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes. They wore so called 
because they wore a camise or peasant's 
smock over their armour, both to conceal 
it, and that they might the better re- 
cognise each other in the dark. Their 
leimer was Cavalier, afterwards governor 
of Jersey. 

Camlan, Battle of (Cornwall), which 
put an end to the Knights of the Round 
Table. Here Arthur received his death 
wound from the hand of his nephew 
Modred. (a.d. 542.) 

Camlet is not connected with the 
word camel ; it is a fine cloth made of 
goaJLe^ hair, called Turkish yarn, and is 
from the ^abic word chamal (fine). 

Cam'mock. As croolced as a cammoch 
The cammock is a piece of timber bent 
for the knee of a ship. {Saxon,) 

Thongh the cammook, the more it is howed the 
better it is ; yet the how, the more it is beat the 
weaker it waxeth.— lifly. 

Campa'nia. Properly the Terra di 
Lavofro of Italy, t.c., the plain country 
about Cap'ua. 

Disdainful of Oampaaia’s gentle plains. 

Thomeout Summer.* 

Campeador {Carn-pa^-dor). The Cid 

Caa'ace (3 syl. ). A paragon of women, 
the daughter of king Gambuscau', to 
whom the king of Arabia and India sent 
M a present a mirror and a ring. The 
mirror would tell the lady if any man on 
whom she set her heart would prove true 
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or false, and the ring (which was to be 
worn on her thumb) would enable her to 
understand the language of birds and 
converse with them. It would also give the 
wearer perfect knowledge of the medicinal 
properties of all roots. Chaucer never 
finished the tale, but probably ho meant 
to marry Can'ace to some knight who 
would be able to overthrow her two 
brothers, Cam'balo and Al'garsife, in the 
tournament. Squire's I'ale. {Sej;. below.) 

Candace was courted by a crowd of 
suitors, but her brother Cam^balo or 
Cambel gave out that any one who pro- 
tended to her hand must encounter /dm 
in single combat, and overthrow him. 
She ultimately married Tri'amond, sou 
of the fairy Ag'ap'ti.^Spenser, ** Faiiry 
Queen** bk. iv. 3. 

Can'aclie (3 syl.). One of Actsson's 
dogs. (Greek, having a sharp, ringing 
voice.”) 

Can'ada Balsam. Made from the 
Pinus lalsamea, a native of Canada. 

Canaille (French, can-naif -e). The 
rabVde, th'' roughs. Its pnmary mean- 
ing is the coarse part of meal, dregs. 

Canard. A hoax. Comelissen, to 
try the gullibility of the public, reported 
in the pa])ors that he had twenty ducks, 
one of which he cut up and threw to the 
nineteen, who devoured it greedily. Ho 
then cut up another, then a third, and so 
on till nineteen wore cut up ; and as the 
nineteenth was gobbled up by the surviv- 
ing duck, it followed that this one duck 
actually ate nineteen ducks— a wonderful 
proof of duck voracity. This tale had 
the run of all the papers, and gave a 
now word to the language. — QneteUt, 

Cancan. Dance the cancan. A licen- 
tious free-and-easy way of dancing 
quadrilles adopted in the public gardens, 
op5ra comique, and casi'noos of Paris. 
{Cancan, tittle-tattle, familiarity.) 

Cancel, to blot out, is merely "to 
make lattice-work.” This is done by 
ma k ing a cross over the part to be 
omitted. (Latin, cancello, to make 
trellis.) 

Cancer (the Crab) appears when th? 
sun has reached his highest northern 
limit, and begins to go backward towards 
the south ; but, like a crab, the return is 
sideways. (June 21 to July 23.) 
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Candaules (3 syl.). King: of Lydia, 
who exposed the charms of his wife to 
Qy'gSB ; whereupon the queen compelled 
Qyffes to assassinate her husband, after 
which she married the murderer, who 
became kine, and reigned twenty-eight 
years. (716-678.) 

Can'didate (3 syl.) means "clothed 
in white.” Those who solicited the office 
of consul, quaestor, praetor, &c., among 
the Romans, arrayed themselves in a 
loose white robe. It was loose that they 
might show the people their scars, and 
white in sign of fidelity and humility. 

Candide (2 syl.). The hero of Vol- 
tniro’s novel so called. All sorts of mis- 
fortunes are heaped upon him, and he 
bears them all with cynical indifference. 

Candle. W/tai is ths Latin for candle t 
--‘Taelf. Here is a j)lay of words : ta'ce 
means hold your tongiio, don’t bother 
mo. (i3<?a Goose.) 

To hold a candle to ilio devil. To aid or 
countenance that which is wrong. The 
allusion is to tho practice of Homan 
Catholics, who bum candles before the 
image of a favourite saint, carry them in 
funeral processions, and place them on 
their altars. 

Wbat! niiwt I hold a candle to my slmmep ” 
ShakwjMxn, ** Merchant of iLG. 

Candles used by Roman Catholics at 
funerals are the relic of an ancient 
Roman custom. In order to diminish 
the expenses of funerals, candles and 
tapers made of wax were carried in tho 
procession. 

Tho gains is not worth tho candle (Le 
jeu ne vaut pas la chandollo). Not worth 
even the cost of the candle that lights 
the players. 

Candlemas Day. Tho 2nd of 
February, when, in the Roman Catholic 
Church, there is a candle procession, to 
consecrate all Hie candles which will be 
needed in the church during the year. 
The candles symbolise Jesus Christ, 
called "the light of the world.” and "a 
light to lighten the Gentiles.^* It was 
the old Roman custom of burning candles 
to the goddess Feb'rua, mother of Mars, 
to scare away evil spirits. 

On Candlemas day 

QiniUss nnd eanmestlpks throw all aws^. 


Candour, Mrs. A type of female 
backbiters. In Sheridan’s comedy of 
The School for ScandaL" 

The name of "Mrs. Candour** has become one of 
those formidable by-words, which have had more 
power in puttinsr fully and ill-nature out of coun- 
tenance than whole volumes of remonitranoe. 

T. Moore. 

Caneph^orsd (in architecture). 
Figures of young persons of either sex 
bearing a basket on their head. (Greek, 
haohet-hearers.) 

Canic'ular Year. The ancient 
solar year of the Egyptians, which began 
and ended with the rising of the Dog- 
star, and corresponded with the over- 
flow of the Nile. 

Canidla. A sorceress, who could 
bniig tho moon from heaven. Mentioned 
by Horace. 

Your ancient conjurors wore wont 

To mriko her (tks moon) from her sphere dismount, 

And to their incantatiuDS str>r>n 

“i/udtftroa-pt.tLS. 

Canker. The briar or dog-rose. 

Put down Kiehard, that sweet lovely rose, 

And plant this tliorn.thia canker, Bolinabroke. 

Shakeapeare, " 1 Heniy JV.,‘* i. 3. 

CannSB. The place where Hfln'nibfil 
defeated tho Homans under L. ^mirius 
Paulus. Any fatal battle that is tha 
turning point of a great general’s pros- 
perity is called his Cannm. Thus, wo 
say "Moscow was the Cannw of Napoleon 
Buonaparte.” 

Cannel Coal. Either a corruption 
of candle coal, so called from the bright 
iiame, unmixed with smoke, which it 
yields in combustion; or else Kendal 
coal, where it abounds. 

Cannibal. An Indian word applied 
to those who eat flesh. (Hindustani, 
Chanewal or Jtha'nevHi'la*, an eater of 
flosh). The usual derivation is Canibbee, 
corrupted into Caribbee, supposed to be 
man-eaters. Some of the tribes of these 
islands have no r. At tho present day 
the Battas of Suma'tra, and the inhabi- 
tants of the Fiji' islands, devour human 
flesh. 

The natives live in great fear of the oanihals 
Canbals, or people of Oariba). —CoZumZnu. 

Cannibals. Learners in tho art of 
rowing ; those under training. The word 
is a pun on Cannot pulls, 

Caac/ba. Theindian Apollo, or ^ 
of inspiration 
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Canoe^ A boat. (German, hahn, 
a boat; Old French, eaae, a ship, and 
canolf a boat ; Latin, carn/ui, a hollow stem 
or reed; our cane, a jug; cann(m, 
tmud, &c.) 

Caaoil. The canons used to be those 
persons who resided in the buildings con- 
tiguous to the cathedral, employed either 
in the daily service, or in the education 
of the choristers. The word is Greek, and 
means model” or “ choice men.** 

Canm. A divine or occlesiastical Law. 
Or that the Ererlastintt had not fixed 
Uis eanon ’goinet aelf-slaughter/ 

Shakespeare, “ Hamlsl," i. 9. 

Can'on Iiaw. A collection of eccle- 
siastical laws which serve as the rule of 
church government. {See Canonical.) 

Canonical. Canon is a Greek word, 
and means the index of a balance, hence 

slaw. 

Tlie sacred canon moans the accepted 
books of Holy Scripture, which contain 
the inspired laws of salvation and mo- 
rality ; also called T/ie Canonical Jlooks, 

Canonical Honrs. Tlie times 
within which the sacred offices may bo 
performed. In the Roman Catholic 
Church they aro seven — viz., matins, 
prime, tierce, sext, nones, vespers, 
and compline. Prime, tierce, sext, and 
nones are the first, third, sixth, and ninth 
hours of the day, counting from six in 
the morning. Compline is a corruption 
of compleWHum (that which completes 
the services of the day). The reason 
why there are seven canonical hours is 
because David says, ** Seven times a day 
do I praise thee ” (Psalm cxix. 164). 

Canonical Punishments are 
those which the church is authorised to 
indict. ’ 

Canonicals. 

The pmc/i on the gown of an M.D., 
designed for canying drugs. 

The coif of a serjeant-at-law, designed 
for concealing the tonsure. 

The lamh-skin on a B.A. hood, in imi- 
tation of the toga can*dida of tho Romans. 

The strings of an Oxford undergraduate, 
to show the wearer is still in leading 
strings. 

The tippet on a barrister*B gown, meant 
for a wallet to carry briefs in. 

The proctors* and pro-proctors* tippetf 
for papers— a sort of sabretache. 


Canol>ic Vases. Used by the 
Egyptian priests for tho viscera of bodies 
embalmed, four vases being provided for 
each body. So called from Canobus, in 
Egypt, whore they wore first usecL 

Cano'pus. Tho Egyptian god of 
water. The Chaldeans worshipped fire, 
and sent all the other gods a challenge, 
which was accepted by a priest of Cano'- 
pus. Tho Chaldeans lighted a vast fire 
round the god Canopus, when tho ]Eg 3 rp- 
tian deity spouted out torrents of water 
and quenched the fire, thereby obtaining 
tho tnumph of water over fire, 

Can'opy properly moans a gnat cur- 
fain, rierod’otus tells us (ii.'fiS) that 
tho fishermen of the Nile used to lift 
their nets on a polo, and form thereby 
a rude sort of tent under which they 
slept securely, as gnats will not pass 
through the meshes of a net. Subse- 
quently tho tester of a bed was so railed, 
and lastly tho canopy borne over kin/rs, 
(Greek, konops, a gnat.) 

Cant, Mock humility. Alexander 
and Andrev/ Cant maintained that all 
those who refused tho “Covenant** ought 
to bo excommunicated, and that those 
were cursed who made use of the prayer- 
book. Those same Cants, in their grace 
before meat, used to “ i)ray for all those 
who suffered persecution for their reli- 
gious opinions.**— ifigrctfniM PuhlwM, 
No. ix. (1661.) 

Canteen' moans properly a wine- 
cellar. Then a refreshment-house in a 
barrack for the use of the soldiers. Then 
a vessel, holding about three pints, for 
the use of soldiers on the maroh. (Latin, 
can'tina.) 

Canterbury. Canterbury is tke higher 
rackf hut Wtmhesier Hie ’better manger, 
Canterbury is the higher see in rank, but 
Winchester tho one which produces the 
most money. This was tho reply of WUr 
liam Edmgton, bishop of Winchester, 
when offered the archbishopric of Can- 
terWy. (1366.) 

Canterbury Tales. Chaucer sup- 
posed that he was in company with a 
party of pilgrims going to Canterbury 
to pay their devotions at the shrine of 
Thomas h Bccket. The party assembled 
atan inn in Southwark, called the Tabard, 
and there agreed to tell one tale each. 
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both in B^ing and retumiog. He who 
told the bert tale was to be treated with 
a tapper on their homeward journey. 
The work is incomplete, and we have 
none of the tales told in the homeward 
route. 

A CofUerbury Tale, A cock-and-bull 
stoiy; a romance. So called from Chau- 
oer’s Canterbury Tales.” 

Cajivas means cloth made of hemp. 
To canvoi a iuhject is to strain it through 
a hemp strainer, to sift it; and to canvass 
a hoT<mgk is to sift the votes. (Latin, 
ean,*rums, hemp.) 

Ca^ora. A river, on the banks of 
which are a people whoso heads grow 
V>enoath their shoulders. Their eyes aro 
in their shoulders, and their mouths in 
the middle of their breasts. — Hachlnyt^ 
** Voyage, 1598. Raleigh, in his “ I)c- 
soription of Guiana,” gives a similar 
account of a race of men. AVr I'licmmyes. 
Th« Anthropopliaal and men whose heads 
l>o grow beneath their shoulders 

ShaJeeapearet *’ Olhdlo,*' i 3 


Cap. Weari7ig Uie cap and Im/fs, 
Said of a person who is the butt of tho 
company, or one who excites laughter at 
his own expense. The reference is to 
licensed jesters formerly attached to 
noblemen^s establishments. Their head- 
gear was a cap with bells. 

I cap to tluU, i.e., assent to it. Tlio 
allusion is to a custom observed in Franco 
amongst the judges in deliberation. 
Those who assent to tho opinion stated 
by any of tho bench signify it by lifting 
their toque from their heads. 

Cap in hand. Submissively. To wait 
on a man cap in hand is to wait on him 
like a servant, ready to do his bidding. 

Cap.a.pie is tho Spanish capa y 
pojsa (nelmet and sword), meaning fully 
equipped. The general etymology is 
the French eap-d-pie, but the French 
phrase is de pied en cap. 


Armed at all pointi ezaotly, can-n-pe. 

ShakespeMre, ^•JiunUet^L 3, 
I am eonrtier, oap-a-pe. 

Shakespeare, “ wtnter'e TaZ<,**iv a 


Cap of Ijiberty. When a slave 
was manumitted by the Romans, a small 
red cloth cap, called piV'^us, was placed 
on his head. As soon as this was done, 
he was termed ItbertHnus (a freedmanh 
and his name was registered in the city 
tribes. When SaturnFnus, in 263, pos- 
sessed himself of the capitol, he hoisted 


a cap on the top of his spear, to indl- 
cate that all slaves who joined his 
standard should be free. When Ma^iius 
incited the slaves to take up arms against 
Sylla, he employed the same symbol; 
and when Gsesar was murdered, the 
conspirators marched forth in a body, 
with a cap elevated on a spear, in token 
of liberty. {8ee Libebti.) 

Cap of Maintenance. A cap of 
dignity anciently belonging to tho rank 
of duke ; the fur cap of the Lord Mayor 
of London, worn on days of state ; a cap 
carried before the British sovereigns at 
their coronation. Maintenance here 
means defence. 

Capful! of Wind. Olaus Magnus 
tells us that Eric, king of Sweden, was so 
familiar with evil spirits that what way 
soever he turned his cap. the wind would 
blow, and for this was he called Windy 
Cap. The Laplanders drove a profitable 
trade in selling winds ; but even so late as 
1814, Bessie Millie, of Pomo'na (Orkney 
Islands), helped out her living by selling 
favourable wiuds to mariners lor the smaTl 
sum of sixpence, (y. Mont. St Michel.) 

Cape. Spirit of ike Cape, {Set 
Adamastor.) 

Cape! Court. A speculation in 
stocks of such magnitude as to affect the 
money market. Oapel Court is the name 
of the place where transactions in the 
stocks aro carried on. 

Caper Merchant. A dancing- 
master, who cuts “capers.” 

Capet {Cap-pay). Hugues, the 
founder of the French monarchy, was 
Burnamed Cap'etus (clothed with a capot 
or monk’s hood), because he always wore 
a clerical costume, as abbot of St. Martin 
de Tours. This was considered tho family 
name of the kings of France ; hence Louu 
XVI. was arraigned before the National 
Convention under the name of Louis 
Capet. 

Capital. Political capital is some- 
thing employed to serve a political jjur- 
pose. Thus, the Whigs make political 
capital out of the errors of the Tories, 
and vice versA, 

He tried to make capital out of his rival's 
discomftture.'-Z'Ae Tvmee, 

Cap'ite Censi* The lowest rank of 
Roman citizens. So called because they 
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were counted simply by the poU^ as they 
had no taxable property. 

Capit'xilareB (4 syl.). The laws of 
the first two dynasties of France were 
so called, because they wore divided into 
chapters. (French, capUulaire.') 


Capon. A fish <mi of the coup. So 
called by those friars who wished to 
evade the Friday fast by eatinp: chickens 
instead of fish. {See Yarmouth.) 


Cap^ricom. Called by Thomson, in 
his “Winter,” “the centaur archer.” 
Anciently the winter solstice occurred 
on the entry of the sun into Capricorn ; 
but the stsurs having advanced a whole 
sign to the east, the winter solstice now 
falls at the sun’s entrance into Sagit- 
tarius (the centaur archer), so that the 
poet is strictly right, though we vulgarly 
retain the ancient classical manner of 
speaking. Capricomus is the tenth, or, 
strictly speaking, the eleventh sign of 
the Zodiac. (Dec. 21— Jan. 20.) 


Captain. Capitano del Popolo, «.e.. 
Garibaldi. (1807.) 

Tlbe Great Captain (cl gran capita'uo). 
Gonzalvo di Cor'dova. (1453-1515.) 

Manuel Comne'nus of Trobhzond. 
(1120, 1143-1180.) 

Cap'tious. Fallacious, deceitful ; 
now it means ill-tempered, carping. 
(Latin, captio'sus,') 

I know I lovo in vain, strive nsralnst hope; 
Yet in this captious ami mtoniblc sieve, 

1 still pour in the waiers of iny love. 

Shakespeare, ‘'Alt's Well that Si. ds WeU,"i,s, 


Cap'ua. Capua corrupted Hannibal. 
Luxury and self-indulgence will ruin 
an^ one. Hannibal was everywhere vic- 
torious over the Homans till he took up his 
winter quarters at Capua, the most luxu- 
rious city of Italy. When ho loft Capua 
his star began to wane, and ere long Car- 
thage was in ruins, and himself an exile. 

Cap'uchin. A nickname given to 
a branch of Franciscans from tho 
“cap'uce” or pointed cowl which they 
wore, in imitation of Si. Francis. 

Cap'ulet. A noble house in Yero'na, 
the rlvjd of that of Mon'tague (3 syl.); 
Juliet is of the former, and Borneo of tho 
latter. Lady Capulet is the' beau-ideal 
of a proud Italian matron of the fifteenth 
century. The expression so familiar, 
“the tomb of all the Capulets,” is from 
Burke.— “Borneo and J uliet,” 


Cap'ut Mor'tuum. Latin for head 
of the deadf used by tho old chemists to 
designate the residuum of chemicals, 
when all their volatile matters had es- 
caped. Anything from which all that 
rendered it valuable has been taken 
away. Thus, a learned scholar paralysed 
is a mere caput mortuum of his former 
self. The French “Directory” towards 
its close was the mere caput mortuum of 
a governing body. 

Caqueux. A sort of gipsy race in 
Brittany, similar to the Cagots of Gas- 
cony, and Colliberts of Poitou. 


Car'abas. Heisamarquisof Ca/rohas, 
A fossil nobleman, of unbounded pre- 
tensions and vanity, who would fain 
restore the slavish foolery of the reign of 
Louis XIV.; one withFortunatus’s purse, 
which was never empty. The character 
is taken from Perrault’s tale of “ Puss in 
Boots.” 

Prfilrea que nona venROons 
li«v{‘K la dlmo et pai lugeoua ; 

Rt toi, ponpio animal. 

Porto uncor 1o bat f6udnl. . • • 
Cbnp(>aubuH! Cbapenu baa* 

Gluiro au xnurqula ae Oarabaa I 

Mrtmart, 1816 . 


Caracalla. Aure^ius Antoni'nus was 
so called because ho adopted the Gaulish 
caracalla in preference to tho Bomon 
toga. It was a largo, close-fitting, 
hooded mantle, reaching to the heels, and 
sht up before and behind to the waist. 
Aurelius was himself born in Gaul. 


Carae'ei. Founder of the eclectic 
school in Italy. Luis and his two cousins 
Augustmand Annibale, founded the school 
called IncanvnUna'ti (pro^essive), whicii 
had for its chief principle tho strict 
observance of nature. Luis (1554-1619), 
Augustin (1558-1601), Annibale (1560- 
1609). 

The Caracci of France. Joan JouveneL 
who was paralysed on the right side, and 
painted with his left hand. (1647-1707.)^ 

TliA Annibale Garax^ci of the EclwHe 
School, Bernardi'no Campi, tho Italian, 
is so called by Lanzi. (1522-1590.) 

Carack. A ship of gieat bulk, 
constructed to carry heavy freights. 
(Spanish, caraca.) 

Car'adoc. A Knight of the Bound 
Table, noted for being the husband of the 
only lady in the queen’s traui whe could 
wear “the mantle of matrimonial 
fidelity.” 
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OABAITES. 


CABD. 


Car^fdtes (3 syl.). A religioas sect 
wmoDg the Jews, who rigidly adhered 
to the words and letters of Scripture, 
regardless of metaphor, &c. Of course, 
they rejected the rabbinical interpreta- 
tions and the Cab'bala. The word is 
derived from CaraUm, equivalent to scrip- 
turarii (textualish). 

Carat of Gold. So called from the 
carat seed, or seed of the Abyssinian 
coral flower, formerly employed in weigh- 
ing gold and precious stones. Hence the 
expressions “22 carats fine/' “18 carats 
fine,” &c., meaning that out of 24 parts, 
22 or 18 are gold, and the rest alloy. 

Here's the note 

How muoh your chain wcikIm to the utmoet carat. 
Shukespeare, “ Corned]/ of Errors,’’ iv. 1. 

Carbineer' or Caralineer. Properly 
a skirmisher or light horseman, from the 
Arabic cardbifie, A carbine is the light 
musket used by cavalry soldiers. 

Carbona'do. A chop ; mince-meat. 
Strictly speaking, a carbonado is a piece 
of meat cut crosswise for the gridiron. 
(Latin, carlo, a coal.) 

If be do come in my way. so ; if he do not • if I 
eome In bii wiUimdy, let him make a carliouado of 
me. ahuktspemre, “ 1 llenry 1 K.,” t. 3. 

Oarbona'ri means dvarcoal-humers, 
a name assumed by a secret political 
society in Italy, which rose in 1820. 
Their place of muster they called a 
**hut; its inside, “the place for selling 
charcoal;" and the outside, the “forest.” 
llieir political opponents they called 
“ wolves.” {See Chakbonnbrie.) 

Car'eanet. A small chain of jewels 
for the neck. (Fr., carcan^ an iron-collar.) 


The French for spades is (pike- 
men or soldiers) ; for clubs, trifle (oloyer» 
or husbandmen) ; of diamonds, earreaux 
(building tiles, or artisans) ; of hearts, 
diceur (choir-men, or ecclesiastics). 

The English spades is the French form 
of a pike, and the Spanish name ; the 
clubs is the French trefoil, and the 
Spanish name ; the hearts is a corruption 
of chosur into coeur, (/See Yiejioe.} 

He is the card of our house. The man 
of mark, the most distinyue. Osric tells 
Hamlet that Laer'tes is “the card and 
calendar of gentry” (v. 2). The card is 
the card of a compass, containing all its 
points. Laertes is the card of gentry, in 
whom may be seen all its points. We 
also say, “a queer card,” meaning an 
odd fish. 

To speak hy the card. To speak by the 
book ; be as precise as a map or book. A 
merchant’s expression. The card is the 
documont in writing containing the 
agreements made between a merchant 
and the captain of a vessel. Sometimes 
the owner binds himself, ship, tackle, 
and furniture for duo performance, and 
tlie captain is bound to deliver the cargo 
committed to him in good condition. To 
speak by the card is to sj^eak according 
to the indentures or written instructions. 

Law ... is the card to suido the world by. 

Hooker, “ Jfoe. PeH.,** p. li. see. 6. 

We must speak by the card, or equivooation will 
uudo us. Shakupears, “ Hamlet," v. 1. 

That was my lest trum^ card. My best 
chance. The allusion is to loo, whist, 
and other games played with cards. 


Around the wh^tenecka of the nymphs who danced 
Hung oaroauetB of orient pearls. 

T, Howe, LaXta Bookh," pt. 1. 


Carcase. The shell of a house before 
the floors are laid and walls plastered ; 
the skeleton of a ship, a wreck, &c. 
The body of a dead anim^, so called from 
the Latin caro-ccasa (lifeless flesh). 


Tho Goodwhu, I think they call the place ; a 
very dangerous flat (and Iktol, where the carcases 
of many a toll ehlp he buried. 

Skakeepeare, "Merehaat of Femee,” ill. L 


Card. In Spain, spades used to be 
ctdumbvtm; clubs, rahlita ; diamonds, 
pinks: and hearts, roses. The present 
name for spades is e^odos (swords) ; of 
olubs, haetos (cudgels) ; of diamonds, 
Sneros (sqqpi'e pieces of money used for 
gging wages); of hearts, copae (cha- 


Coj/H cards. So called because of their 
heraldic devices. The king of clubs 
originally represented the arms of the 
jiope ; of spades, the king of France ; of 
diamonds, the king of Spain; and of 
hearts, the king of England. The French 
kings in cards are called David (spades), 
Alexander (clubs), Cmsar (diamonds), 
and Charles (hearts), representing the 
Jewish, Greek, Boman, and Frankish 
empires. The queens or dames are Ar- 
mne— 1 .«., Juno (hearts), Judith (clubs), 
Bachel (diamonds), and PaUas (spades), 
representing royalty, fortitude, piety, and 
wisdom. They were likenesses of Marie 
d’ Anjou, the queen of Charles VII.; 
Isaboau, the queen-mother ; Agnes Sorel, 
the queen’s mistress ; and Joan d’Arq, 
the dame of spades, or war. 



CABDmAL. 


CARNEt. 


UefeU UuU he held ihe eardt in his own 
hands. That he had the whip-end of 
the stick ; that he had the upper hand, 
and could do as he liked, llie allusion 
is to games played with cards, such as 
whist. 

Be flayed his cards isdL. He acted 
judiciously and skilfully, like a whist- 
player who plays his hand with judgment. 

Cards, Lookup, the great Bath player, 
died plapng his favourite game of 
« Double Dummy.’* 

Cardinal Points of the Com- 
pass. Due north, west, east, and south. 
So called because they aro the points on 
which the intermediate ones, such as 
N.E., N.W., N.IN.E., &c., hinge or haii*-. 
(Latin, cardo, a hinge.) 

Cardinal Virtues. Justice, pru- 
dence, temperance, and fortitude, on 
which all other virtues hang or depend. 

Cardinals. Hinges. (Latin, cardo.) 
The election of the pope ** hinges” on 
the voice of the sacred college, and on 
the pope the doctrines of the Church 
depend ; so that the cardinals aro in fact 
the hm^B on which the Christian Church 
turns. 

Cardinal’s Bed Hat. Baylo says 
Sun-day is the day of the sun, ihime the 
city of Sun-days or the holy city, and 
cardinals the princes of the Roman 
Church, and therefore of the sun. Bod 
is the colour of the sun. Others assort 
that Innocent IV. made the cardinals 
wear a red hat '^in token of their being 
ready to lay down their life for the 
gospel.” 

Car'duel or Kartel, Carlisle. The 
place where Merlin prepared the Hound 
Table. 

CarSme (2 syl.). Lent; a corruption 
of quadragesiTna (quadrage’me). 

Caricatures mean sketches over- 
drawn.” (Italian caricaiu'ra, from carir 
ea'rg, to overcharge.) 

Car’iUons, in France, are chimes or 
tunes played on bells ; but in England the 
suites of bells that play the tunes. Our 
word carol approaches the French mean- 
ing nearer than our own. The best 
chimes in the world are those in Les 
HaHest At Bruges. 
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Cari'nsa. Women hired by the 
Romans to weep at funerals; so called 
from Caria, whence most of them came. 

Carle or Carling Sunday (Pea Sun;- 
dojy) is the octave preceding Palm Sun- 
day ; so called because the special food of 
tho day was carliiig—i.e., peas fried in 
butter. The custom is a continuation of 
the pagan bean-feast. 

Carlovin'gianDyn'asty. Sooalled 
from Car'olus or Chaiies Martel. 

Carludovi'ca. A Pan^ama hat, 
made of the Carlvdovicapal'mata\ so 
called in compliment to Cfarlos IV. of 
Spain, whose second name was Ludovio. 

Carmagnole. A red republican 
song and dance in the first French revo- 
lution; BO called from Carmag'nola, in 
Pieclmont, the groat nest of the Savoy- 
ards, noted for street music and dancing. 
The refrain of “ Madame Veto,” the 
Carmagnole song, is, “ Dansous la Car- 
magnole— vive le son — du canon !’* Tho 
word was subsequently applied to other 
revolutionary songs, such as “ Ca ira,” the 

Marseillaise,” the “ Chant du Depart.” 
Besides ihe songs, tho word is applied to 
the dress worn by the Jacobins, consisting 
of a blouse, red cap, and tri-coloured 
girdle ; to the wearer of this dress or 
any violent revolutionist ; to the speeches 
in favour of the execution of Louis XVI., 
called by M. Barri^re des Carmagnoles; 
and, lastly, to tho dance performed by 
tho mob round the guillotine. 

Car^melites (3 syl.). The monks of 
Mount Carmel, the monastery of which 
is named Kli'as, from Elijah the prophet, 
who on Mount Carmol told Ahab that 
rain was at hand. 

Car'milliaii. The phantom ship on 
which the Kobold of the Baltic sits when 
ho appears to doomed vessels. 

Carmin'ative. A charm medicine. 
Magic and charms were at one time the 
chief ''medicines,” and the fact is per- 
petuated by the word carminative, among 
others. (Latin, carmen, a charm.) 

Carmi'ne (2 syl.). The dye made 
from the carmos or kermUs insect. 

Carnation. "Flesh-colour.** (Latin, 
caro camis, flesh.) 

Car'ney. To wheedle, to keep ca; ess- 
ing, and calling another emra (dear). 
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CARTHAGENA. 


CarUval means " Good-bye meat.** 
This festival ends on Ash-Wednesday, 
when the Lent fast begins. (Latin, 
eamem-wUe.) 

Oarotid Artery. An artery on each 
side of the neck, supposed by the ancients 
to be the seat of drowsiness, brought on by 
sn increased flow of blood through it to the 
head. (Greek, caro'tkos, inducing sleep.) 

Carou'se (2 syl.). Mr. Gifford says 
the Danes called their large drinking cup 
a rouse, and to rouse is to drink from a 
rouse ; ca-rouse is gar-rouse, to drink all 
up, or to drink all— a.c., in company. 

Tho Idug doth wako to-m>ht, and takes his rouse. 

UluikeitpeaTe, “ Hamlet" i. 4. 

Carouse the Hunter's Hoop, Drinking 
cups were anciently marked with hoops, 
bv which every drinker know his stint. 
Shakespeare makes Jack Cade promise 
his friends that “.seven halfpenny loaves 
shall be sold fur a penny ; and the tliree- 
hooped pot have ten hoops.” Pegs or 
pins {q.v.) ore other moans of limiting 
the draught of individuals who drank out 
of the same tankard. 

Carp is formed from the Latin carp-io 
(that which snatches at the bait). 

Carpathian Wizard. Proteus 
(2 syl.), who lived in the island of Car - 
pathos, between Rhodes and Crete, lie 
was a wizard and prophet, who could 
transform himself into any shape ho 
pleased. He is represented as carrying 
a sort of crook in his hand. 

By tlio Carpathian wizard'a liooK. 

. Jfdton, "ComiM.” 

Carpet. Such and such a question is 
on tibe carpet. The French sur le tapis (on 
the table-cloth), i.e., before the nouse, 
under consideration. The question has 
been laid on the table-cloth of the house, 
and is now under debate. 

Solomon's carpet. The Eastern 'writers 
say that Solomon had a green silk carpet, 
on which his throne was placed when he 
travelled. This carpet was large enough 
for all his forces to stand upon ; the men 
and women stood on his right hand, and 
the spirits on his left. When all were 
arranged in order, Solomon told the wind 
where he wished to go, and the car^iet 
with all its contents rose in the air, and 
alighted at the place indicated. In order 
to screen the part]^ from the sun, the 
birds of the air with outspread wings 
formed a canopy over the whole party.— 
SiUe^ ** Korns!:* (See below.) 


The mjogic carpet of Tangu. A carpet 
to all appearances worthless, but if any 
one sat thereon, it would transport him 
instantaneously to the place he wished 
to go. Bo cEdled because it came from 
Tangu, in Persia. It is sometimes termed 
Prince Housain's carpet, because it came 
into his hands, and he made use of it. — 
Arabian Ninkts, **Pi'vnce Ahmed.** (See 
ahoue.) 

Carpet Knight. One dubbed at 
court by favour, not having won his spurs 
by military service in the field. Mayors, 
lawyers, and other civilians knighted as 
they kneel on a carpet before their sove- 
reign. 

Carpocra'tians. The Gnostic sect 
so called from Carpoc'ratiis, who fiourished 
in the middle of the second century. They 
maintained that the world was made by 
angels, that only the soul of Christ 
ascended into heaven, and that the body 
will have no resurrection. 

Car'riagcs. Things carried, luggage. 

And after those days we took up our cotiiages. and 
went up to Jerusalem.— .(lets zxl 18 . 

Car'rona'des (3 syl.). Short guns 
invented by Mr. Gascoi^e, director of 
the Carron foundry in Scotland. (1779.) 

Carry Coals. {See Coals.) 

Carte Blanche (French). A blank 
sheet of paper signed by the giver, but 
left to bo filled in by the receiver, with a 
sum of money drawn on the bank account 
of the giver. Power to act at discretion 
in an all'air placed under your charge. 

Carte de Visite (French). A 
visiting card, now generally applied to a 
photographic likeness on a card for the 
albums of friends, &c. 

Carte'sian Philosophy. The philo- 
sophical system of Ren6 Descartes (Latin, 
Carte'sius), of La Hayo, in Touraine. The 
basis of his system is cofito ergo sum, 
thought must proceed from soul, and 
therefore man is not wholly material; 
that soul must be from some Being not 
material, and that Being is Gnd. As for 
physical phenomena, they must be the 
result of motion excited by God, and 
those motions he termed vortices. (1590* 
1650.) 

Carthage'na. Capital of New Gra* 
na'da, in South Amerioa, unsuccessfully 
attacked in 1747 by admiral VemoiL 
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WMtemi, forth 

Walki the dire power of pestilent disease . . • 
Bueh M, of late, at CarthMena guenched 
The British lire. You, gallant vemon, saw 
The miserable scene ; you, pitying, saw 
To Infiaat-weakness sunk tne warrior’s arm. 

Thomson, **Swamer** 


Carthag'inem esse Delendam 
(cmuo) were the words with which Cato 
the Elder concluded every speech in the 
Boman senate. They are now proverbial, 
and mean, **That which stands in the 
way of cur f^eatness must be removed at 
all hasards.” 


Carthu'sians. Founded, in 10S6, 
by St. Bruno, of Cologne, who, with 
six companions, retired to the solitude of 
La Chartreuse, near GrenoHDlo, in Vienne. 

Cartoons. Designs drawn on eartone 
(pasteboard), like those of Baffaelle, for- 
merly at Hampton Court, but now at 
Kensington Museum. They were bought 
by Charles I., and are seven in number : 
“The Miraculous Draught of Fishes,” 
“ Feed iny Lambs,” “ The Beautiful Gate 
of the Temple,” Death of Anani'as,” 
**El'ymas the Sorcerer,” ** Paul at Lystra,” 
and ^‘'Faul on the Mars Hill.” 

Cart^dge Paper was originally 
manufacture for soldiers* cartridges. 
The word is a corruption of car^owcAe, 
from carta (paper). 

Ca'rus. Slow CarM, in Garth’s Dis- 
pensary,’* is Dr. Q'yson. (1G4.9-1708,) 

Carya'tes,, Caryatides. Figures of 
women in Greek costume, used «n archi- 
tecture to support entablatures. CaVva, 
in Arca'dia, sided with the Persians in the 
battle of Thermop'ylea ; in consequence 
of which the victorious Greeks destroyed 
the city, slew the men, and made the 
women slaves. Praxit'eles, to pcipetuate 
the disgrace, employed figures of Caryan 
women with Persian men, instead of 
columns. 

A single figure is called a Caryatid. 
{See Atlaiitbs.) 

Caryatic Order. Architecture in 
which Caryatides are introduced to 
support the entablature. 

Cas'oa. A blunt-witted Roman, one 
of the conspirators against Julius Cmsar. 
—SAaietpeare, **Jnliw Comr” 

Oase-hardened. Impenetrable to 
all sense of honour or shame. The 
sUusion is to iron which is case-hardened 


by putting it into an iron box, with a 
cement, and exposing it for several hours 
to a red heat. 


Cashier' (2 syl.). To dismiss an 
officer from the army, to discard from 
society. (French, casser, to breidc ; 
Italian, catsa*re, to blot out.) 

Casi'no. Originally, a little eaea or 
room near a theatre, where persons might 
retire after the play was over, for dan- 
cing or music. 

Casket Homer. Alexander the 
Great’s edition, with Aristotle’s correc- 
tions. After the battle of Arbe'la, a 
golden casket, studded with jewels, was 
found in the tent of Dari'us. Alexander 
being asked to what purpose it should 
be applied, made answer, ''There is but 
one production in the world worthy of 
so costly a depository;” and placed 
therein his edition of Homer, which 
received from this circumstance the term 
of Casket Homer. 


Caspar. A huntsman who sold 
bimsolf to Za miel, the Black Hunts- 
man. The night before the expiration 
of his lease of life, li(» bargained for three 
years’ respite on condition of bringing 
Max into the power of the evil one, 
Zamiel replied, “ To-morrow either he or 
you,” On the day appointed for the trial- 
shot, Caspar places himself in a tree. Max 
is told by tho prince to aim at a dovo. 
The dove flies to the tree where Caspar 
is concealed. Max shoots at the dove, 
but kills Caspar, and Zamiel comes to 
carry off his victim, — Weber* s Opera of 
** JJer FreischMzJ* 


Cassan'dra. Daughter of Priam, 
gifted with the power of prophecy ; but 
Apollo, whom she had offended, brought 
it to pass that no one believed her pre- 
dictions. — Shakespeare, “ Troilus ana 
Cressida” 

Those who foresee and predict the downfUl, 
meet with the fate of Cassandra.— Timn, 

Cassa'tiorL. The court of eassation, 
in Franco, is the court which can casser 
(or quash) the judgement of other courts. 

Cassi. Inhabitants of Cassio hundred, 
Hertfordshire, referred to by Casar in 
his " Commentaries.” 


Cassib'elan. Great-uncle to Cym- 
beline. He granted Casar a yearly 
tribute of 3.000 pounds.— <SAaI*eip#afTi, 
" Cpnibeline, 
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Casaio (in Shakespeare's ^'CHhello"). 
Michael Cassio was a Florentine, and 
Othello's lieutenant, lago made him 
drunk, and then set on Koderi'go to 
qturrel with him. Cassio wounded 
Boderigo, and a brawl ensued, which 
aroused Othello. Othello suspended 
Cassio, but lago induced Desdemo'na to 

E lead for his restoration. This interest 
1 Cassio being regarded by the Moor as 
a confirmation of Dosdemona's illicit lore, 
hinted at broadly by lago, provoked the 
jealousy of Othello. After the death of 
the Moor, Cassio was appointed governor 
of Cyprus. 

Cassiopeia {the lady in Hut chxiir). 
The chief stars of this constollation form 
the outline of a chair. The lady referred 
to is the wife of Ce'pheus, king of Ethi- 
opia : having had the audacity to com- 
pare ner beauty with that of the N ereides, 
she was exposed to be devoured by a sea- 
monster, but was liberated by Perseus. 
That starred Etlitop queon, that strove 
To set hor bOHUty’s praisn above 
The loarnyinphs. audtboir powers ofTendnd. 

Gastagn^^ette, Captain, A hero 
noted for having his stomach replaced 
by Desgenettes by a leather one. His 
career is ended by a bomb, which blows 
him into fragments. An extravaganza 
from the French of Manuel. 

Cas^taly* A fountain of Parnassns 
sacred to the Muses. Its waters had the 
power of inspiring with tho gift of poetry 
those who drank of them. 

The drooping Muses {Sir Industry) 

Brought to another Castnlle, 
Where Isis many a famous nursllTig breeds. 

Or whore old Cam soft paces o’er the lea 
In pensive mood. 

Thomson, ** Oostte of JndfAtnee,” canto 1. 

“Isis” means the University of Oxford, 
and “Cam” the University of Cambridge, 
BO called from the rivers on which they 
stand. 

Caste {mee). The Portugruese casta. 
In Sanskrit the word used for the same 
purpose is earaa (colour). The four 
Hindu castes are Brakmins (tho sacred 
order), Shatr^ya (soldiers and rulers), 
VaUyta (husbandmen and merchants), 
Sfvtdra (agricultural labourers and me- 
chanics;. The first issued from the 
mouth of Brahma, the second from his 
arms, the third from his thighs, and the 
fouiih from his feet. Below these come 


thirty-six inferior classes, to whom the 
Vedas are sealed, and who are held cursed 
in this world and without hope in the 
next. The Jews seem to have entei^ 
tained the same notion respecting the 
common people, and hence the Sanhe- 
drim say to the officers, This people, 
who know not tho law, are cursed.** ( J ohn 
vii. 49.) 

To lose caste. To lose position ,in so- 
ciety. To got degraded from one caste 
to an inferior one. 

Castle. Castle in the air, A splendid 
edifice, but one which has no existence. 
In fairy talcs wo often have these castles 
built at a word, and vanishing as soon, 
like that built for Aladdin by the Genius 
of the Lamp. These air-castles are 
called by the French Ckdteanxd'Espagne, 
because Spain has no chateaux. Wo also 
find the expression CItMeaux en Atie for 
a similar reason. 

Castle of Indolence. In the land 
of Drowsiness, where every sense is 
stooped in enervating delights. The 
owner of the castle was an enchanter, 
who deprived all who entered his domains 
of their energy and free-will. — Thomson, 
“ Castle of In^lence,** 

Castlewood {Beatrix), Tho heroine 
of “Esmond,” by Thackeray. 

Castor and Pollux, what we call 
comazants, Electric flames sometimes 
seen in stormy weather, playing about 
the masts of ships. If only one flame 
showed itself, the Homans called it Helen, 
and said that it portended that the worst 
of tho storm was yet to come ; but two 
or more luminous flames they called 
Castor and Pollnx, and said that they 
boded the termination of the storm. 

But when the sons of Leda shed 

Their star-lamps on our vessel’s bead. 

The storm-winds cease, the troubled spragr 

I’nlls from the rocks, clouds flee away. 

And on the bosom of tho do«p 

In peace the angry billows sleep. 

Castor’s Horse. Cyll'aros. VirgU 
ascribes him to Pollux. (Geor. iii.) 

Cas'uist (3 syl.). One who resolves 
casus consdentiae (cases of conscience). 
M. lo Fevre calls casuistry “the art of 
quibbling with God.” 

Casus Belli {Latin), A ground for 
war; a plea for going to war. 

Cat. Superstitioudy called a “fa- 
miliar,” from the medieval superstitioD 
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that Satan's fayourite form was a black 
cat. Hence ‘'witches" were said to have 
a oat as their familiar. 

Cat. A symbol of liberty. The Roman 
goddess of Liberty was represented as 
holding a cup in one hand, a broken 
sceptre in the other, and with a cat lying 
at her feet. No animal is so great an 
enemy to all constraint as a cat. 

CiU. Held in veneration by the Egyp- 
tians under Hie name of .^lu'rus. This 
deity is represented with a human body 
and a cat’s head. Diodo'rus tells us that 
whoever killed a cat, even by accident, 
was by the Egyptians punished by death. 
According to Egyptian tradition, Diana 
assumed the form of a cat, and thus ex- 
cited the fury of the giants. 

The Londmi Review says the Egyptians 
worshipped the cat as a symbol of the 
moon, not only because it is more active 
^ter sunset, but from the dilation and 
contraction of its orb, symbolical of the 
waxing and waning of the night-goddoss. 
Puss.) 

Cat. A sort of tripod for holding a 
plate before the fire. It is so called 
because in whatever position it is placed, 
three of the spokes hold the plate, ancl 
three rest on the ground. As the cat 
always lights on its feet, so this plate- 
holder will stand in any direction. 

Cat. The tackle of a ship is so called, 
being, probably, the abbreviation tac' 
Inverted. We have several such inver- 
sions. 

^ A whip with three 
lashes, used for punishing offenders, and 
briefly called a cat. The punishment was 
first used on board ship, where ropes 
would be handy, and several ropes are 
called cats, as cat-luirpmgSf for bracing 
the shrouds ; cat- falls, which pass over 
the “ cat-head,” and communicate with 
the “ cat-block,” &c. The French for a 
"oat-o'-nine-tails” is rmrliiiet (^.v.). 

The Kilkenny cals. The story is, that 
two cats fought in a sawpit so ferociously, 
that when the battle was over, only the 
tail of each was left. This is an allegory of 
the municipalities of Kilkenny and Irish- 
town, who contended so stoutly about 
boundaries and rights to the end of the 
seventeenth century, that they mutally 
impoverished each other — ate up each 
otiher, leaving only a toil behind. 


faction mwB in intensll _ 
Sltkeany cnt^dirht is rKpidlyappi 
Ttmu (Ac f^oituiB}. 


. . and the 
the Vital 


WhUUngton and his aU. A oat is a 
ship formed on the Norwegian model, 
having a narrow stem, projecting quar- 
ters, and deep waist. It is strongly built, 
and used in the coal trade. Harrison 
speaks of it as a "cat” or "catch.” 
According to tradition, Sir Richard 
Whittin^on made his money by trading 
in coals, which he conveyed in his “cat” 
from Newcastle to London. The black 
faces of his coal-hoavers gave rise to the 
tale about the Moors. In confirmation 
of this suggestion, it may be added that 
Whittingiou was lord mayor in 1397, and 
coal was first made an article of trade 
from Newcastle to London in 1381. 

A cat has nine lives. A cat is more 
tenacious of life than other animals, 
because it generally lights upon its foot 
without injury ; the foot and toes being 
padded so as to break the fall. (See 
Nine.) 

Tub. What wonldst thon havo with mo** 

Mer. Good king of cals, nothing but utio of your 
nine lives . Borneo and JuAiOt'* 1. 

Hang me in a loltle like a cat ("Much 
Ado About Nothing,” i. 1). In olden 
times a cat was for sport enclosed in a bag 
or leather bottle, and hung to the branch 
of a tree, as a mark for bowmen to shoot 
at. Stoovens tolls us of another sport : 
"A cat was placed in a soot-bag, and 
hung on a lino ; the players had to beat 
out tho bottom of the bag without get- 
ting besmudged with smoke, and he who 
succeeded in so doing was allowed to 
hunt tho cat afterwards. 

He gritts like a Cheshire cai. Cheese 
was formerly sold in Cheshire moulded 
like a cat. The allusion is to tho grin- 
ning cheese-cat, but is applied to persons 
who show their teeth and gums when 
they laugh. 

Let the cat out of the Ug. It was for- 
merly a trick among countryfolk to sub- 
stitute a cat for a sucking-pig, and bring 
it in a bag to market. If any greenhorn 
chose to buy a “ pig in a poke” without 
examination, all very well; but if he 
opened the sack, "he let tho cat out of 
the bag,” and tho trick was disclosed. 

Sick as a cat. Cats are very subject 
to vomiting. Honco the vomit of a 
drunkard is called "a cat,” and the act 
of discarding it is called " shooting the 
cat.” 

S(me ...are mad if they behold a aU 
(" Merchant of Venice,” iv. 1). Henri IIL 
of France swooned if ho caught sight of 
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a cat, and Napoleon I. showed a morbid 
horror of the same ''harmless, necessary'* 
creature. (See Antipathy, Pia.) 

To hell the eat, (See Bell.) 

To turn cat-in-pan. To turn traitor, 
to be a turn-coat, llie phrase seems to 
bo the French toximer mte en peine (to 
turn sides in trouble). I do not think it 
refers to turning pancakes. 

When George in puddlnff-tlmo came o’er, 

And rooderato men looked hi^, eir, 

I turned a eaMn-pau once more. 

And lolieoame a Whig, sir. « » 

" Tieor of Brav> 

Touch "not a eat hut a glooe. Hero " but” 
is used in its original meaning of " be- 
out” without. (For another example 
of “but” meaning without^ see Amos 
ill. 7). The words are the motto of 
Mackintosh, whose crest is "cat-a- 
mountain salient guardant proper ;'* 
mpporters^ two cats proper. The whole 
is a pun on the word Catti, the Teutonic 
settlors of Caithness, i.e., Catti-ncss, 
and mean, " Touch not the clan Caitan 
or Mountain Cat without a glaive.” The 
same words are the adopted motto of 
Grant of Ballindallocli, and are explained 
by the second motto, erne et an' imo. 

What can you have of a cat hut her 
$hin f The tiling is useless for any pur- 
pose but one. In former times the 
cat’s fur was used for trimming cloaks 
and coats, but the flesh is utterly use- 
less. 

Who ate the catf A gentleman who 
had his larder frequently assailed by 
bargees, had a cat cooked and placed 
there as a decoy. It was taken like the 
other foods, and becamo a standing jest 
against these larder pilferers. 

Cat and Dog. They live cat and 
doa. They are always snarling and quar- 
relling, as a cat and dog, whose aversion 
to eaoh othor is intense. 

It is raining cais and dws, A per- 
Tersion of the word caiculupe (a waterfall). 
It is raining oatadupes or cataracts. Mr. 
Ford ingeniously, though not with much 
probability, suggests the Greek cata dome 
(contrary to experience), i.e., in an un- 
usual manner. Dean Swift, describing a 
fall of rain, says the kennels were over- 
flowed, and that 


stinking sprats, all drenched in 



,Cat and Fiddle, a pnbllc-hoiise 
sign, is a corruption either of the French 
Catherine lafdile, wife of czar Peter the 
Great of Russia ; or of Caton le fidhle, 
meaning Caton, governor of Calais. 

Cat and Kittens. A public-house 
sign, alluding to the pewter-pots so 
called. Stealing these pots is termed 
“Cat and kitten sneaking.” We still 
call a large kettle a kitchen, and speak 
of a soldieris hit. (Saxon, cytel, a pot, 
pan, or vessel generally.) 

Cat and Tortoise, or Boor and 
Sow. Names given to the testu'do. 

Cat's Cradle. A child’s play, with 
a piece of twine. Corrupt for cratch- 
cradle or manger cradle, in which the 
infant Saviour was laid. Cratch is the 
French creche (a rack or manger), and to 
the present hour the racks which stand 
in fields for cattle to eat from are called 
cratches. 

Cat's Paw. To he made a eat*s paw 
of-^.e., the tool of another, the medium 
of doing another’s dirty work. The 
allusion is to the fable of the monkey 
who wanted to get from the fire some 
roasted chestnuts, and took the paw of 
the cat to get them from the hot ashes. 

1 had no intention of becoming a cat's paw to 
draw European chestnuts out of the Are. 

Com. Eodpers. 

At sea, light air during a calm causing 
a ripple on the water, and indicating a 
storm, is called by sailors a cafs paw, 
and seamen affirm that the frolics of a cat 
indicate a gale. These are relics of a 
superstition that cats are witches or 
daemons in disguise. 

Cat's Sleep. A sham sleep, like 
that of a cat watching a mouse. 

Cat Stane. Battle stone. A mono- 
lith in Scotland (sometimes falsely called 
a Druidical stone). The Norwegian term, 
bauta stem, moans the same thing. (Celtic, 
cath, battle.) 

Cat-call. A tin whistle. The ancients 
divided their dramas into four parts: 
the pro'tasis (introduction'), epitWs {eon- 
tinuation), catos'tasis {climax), and catas^- 
trophe {conclusion or derumemeinC). The 
cat-call is the call for the cat* or cata» 
trophe. 

Sound, sound re rlolSi be the ont-ooU dumb. 
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Catgut. A oomiptioii of ffid-wrd, 

^ Cat-kins. The inflorescence of hazel , 
birck willow, and some other trees ; so 
callea from their resemblance to a cat’s 
taU. 


replied Paddy, " I wish I could, but ho 
won t let me/* 


we^ Mice tne man who boasted orhavlnsoanitht 
a Tartar, when the fact was that the Tartar Ld 
caught him.— CaulioM /or 


Cat-lap. Weak tea, only fit for the 
oat to lap. 

Cat-water (Plymouth). This is a 
remarkable instance of mis-translation. 
The castle at the mouth of the Plym used 
to be called the Chateau ; but some one, 
thinking it would bo hotter to Anglicise 
the French, divided the word into two 
parts— cAa£ (cat), eav. (water). 

Catacomb. A subterranean place 
for the burial of the dead. The Persians 
have a citv they call Comh or Coom, full 
of mausoloums and the sepulchres of 
the Persian saints. (Greek, kaia-ltwnile, 
a hollow place underground). (See 
Koom.) 

Catalan (3 syl.). A native of Cathay 
or China ; outlandish, a foreigner gene- 
rally, a liar. 

1 will not bellere suoh a Catalan, though the prieat 
o’ the town commended him for a trui* man. 

Shakespeare, ** Merry IFiwe.’Ml 1. 

Catapbryg'iaiis. Christian horo- 
•tios, which arose in the second century ; 
so called because the first came out of 
Phrygia. They followed the errors of 
Monta'nus. 

Catarrh. A down-running; from 
the Greek katarreo (to flow down). 

Catas'trophe (4 syl.). A turning 
upside down. (Greek, kala-strephx)), A 
tragedy begins all sunshine, but at the 
close all the bright prospects are over- 
thrown. A comedy begins overcast with 
troubles, hut at the close all the troubles 
are surmounted, and every bad character 
is oast down. 


Catch-penny. A worthless article 
puffed off to catch the pennies of those 
who are foolish enough to buy them. 


Catchpole. A constable; a law 
officer whose business it was to apprehend 
criminals. Polo or poll means head, 
person; and the word means oue who 
catches persons by the poll or iieck« 
This was dono by moans of an instrument 
something like a shepherd's crook. 


Cacchopoles, from eaUh and poto, hrmnae thOHO 
ottlnerR lav hold of a maii'H nf'ok.— WiAife “ N»js 
Testament'* (Aols xvi., Qtassitry). 


Catechu'men {kat'y-ku men). One 
taught by word of mouth (Greek, kaU- 
chou'menos). Those about to bo baptised 
in the early Church wore first taught 
by word of mouth, and then catechised 
on their religious faith and duties. 

Cater-cousin. An intimate friend ; 
a remote kinsman. (French, quali^ 
comin, a fourth cousin.) 

Ilia maaltr and he (aavimt your worship’s nrrt 
reuce) arc scarce cater>couHma 

Shakespeare, "Merchant of Venice.'* ii a 


Caterwauling. The wrawl of cats 
in rutting times ; any hideous noise. 
Topsol gives catwraUing, to *^wrair* or 
“ wrawV’ to rail or quarrel with a loud 
voice : hence the Yorkshire expression, 
raising a wrow,** meaning a row or 
quarrel. There is also the archaic adjoo- 
tivo wraw (angry). Cator-waul, there- 
fore, is the wawl or wrawl of cats ; the 
er being either a plural, similar to 
“cliilder” {children)^ or a corrupted 
genitive. 

What a oatPrwauling do you keep here I 

iSlutkespeare “ Twelftk Nxyht,** U. 3, 


Catch. To lie at (he cafxh. To lie in 
wait to find one tripping. The allusion 
is to a fowler lying in wait to catch the 
bird that ventures into his net. 

Catch a Tartar. The biter bit. 
Grose says^ an Irish soldier in the im- 
perial service, in a battle against the 
Turks, shouted to his comrade that he 
had caught a Tartar. " Bring him along, 
then,** said his mate. ho won’t 

come,** cried Paddy. Then come along 
yourself,** said his comrade* ** Arrah 1*' 


Cath'arists. Tho last surviving sect 
of tho Gnostics, so called from their pro- 
fessed gurity of faith. (Greek, kcUh'aros, 
pure). Thoy maintained that matter is 
tho source of all evil ; that Christ had 
not a real body ; that the human body 
is incapable of newness of life, and that 
the sacraments do not convoy grace. 

Cath'arine. To Iraid St. CcUharift^i 
tresses. To live a virgin. 

Thou art too fair to ho left to braid St. Oatharliura 
^”**‘** LongftUow, "EvangthM.** 
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8t, CiUhairin^i Wheel. A wheel-win- 
dow, sometimes called a rose-window, 
with fhdiati^ divisions ; a sort of fire- 
work. St. Catharine was a virgin of 
royal descent in Alexandria, who pulalicly 
confessed the Christian faith at a sacri- 
ficial feast appointed by the emperor 
Maximi'nus ; for which confession she 
was put to death by torture by w«ans of 
a wheel, like that of a chaff-cutter. 

Cathay'. China, or rather Tartary, 
the capital of which was Albrac'ca, ac- 
cording to ‘'Orlando Furioso.” It was 
called Khita'i by the Tartars, and China 
was first entered by Europeans in tho 
middle ages from the side of Tartary. 

Better fifty yean of Enrope than a oyole of Cathay. 

3'enni/eou, Luckslev HqJL*‘ 

Cathed'rSdMolles (Latin). Luxu- 
rious women. Properly, soft cluiirs. The 
cathedra was a chair for women, liko our 
ottoman ; and Juvenal applies the soft 
chair used by women of dainty habits to 
the women who use them. 

Catholic. T1i£ Catholic. 

Alfonso I., king of Astu'rias; Ferdi- 
nand II. of Ar'agon and V. of Castile, 
husband of Isabella; Isabella, queen of 
Castile, wife o£ Ferdinand 11. of Ar'agon, 
Ac. 

CathoFicon. A panaoe'a TGroek, 
Jccttholicon iafma^ a universal romeuy.) 

Moanwhilo, pennlt mo to rocommend, 
tho m»ttor admlta of no dolay , 

By wonderful catholicon. 

LomgfeUow, “ The GdUUn Legend,** 1. 

Catilines and Cethe'gi, The, 
Synonyms for conspirators who hope 
to mend their fortunes by rebellion. 
The intrigues of a few impoverished 
Catilines and Oothegi. Motley, Dutch 
Repubhc, 

Cato. He is a Cato, A man of simpio 
life, severe morals, self-denying habits, 
strict justice, brusque manners, blunt of 
speech, and of undoubted patriotism, 
like the Homan censor of that name. 

Cato - Street Conspiracy. A 
scheme entertained by Arthur Thistle- 
wood and his fellow-conspirators to 
overthrow the government, by assassina- 
ting the Cabinet ministers. So called 
from Cato Street, where their meetings 
were held. (1820.) 

Catsup or K^u/p, The Eastern 
(soy sauce). 


Cat^iaL Chief minister of iheZam'oriii 
or ancient sovereign of India. 

Begirt with hlgh-plnmed nnhlee, by Ifte flood 

The tint great minister of India stemd, 

Uie name “the Oatual ** in India’s t(mgiie._^, 
Comosns. “Xsifiotf,” ok. vll. 

Catum, Al (ihe strong). A bow 
which fell into the hands of Mahomet 
when the property of the J ews of Medi'na 
was confiscated. In the first battle the 
prophet drew it with such force that it 
snapped in two. 

Caucasians, according to Blumen- 
baoh’s ethnological system, represent 
the European or highest typo of the 
human race. So called from Cau'easus, 
the mountainous range. Whilst the 
professor was studying ethnology, he was 
supplied with a skull from those regions, 
which he considered the standard of tho 
human type. 

Cau'eus. A meeting of citizens in 
America to agree upon what menibors 
they intend to support, and to concert 
measures for carrying out their political 
wishes. The word arose from the caulkers 
of Boston, who had a dispute with the 
British soldiers a little before the Kevo- 
lution. Several citizens were killed, and 
meetings wore hold at the caulkers’ house 
or calk-houscy to concert measures for 
redress of griovances. 

Tho whole Fenian affair is merely a cauoni in 
diBguiec.— TAe Times. 

At a Kepublican Congreisional oauong h-ld on 
Saturday last, a hostile feeling was manifested to- 
wards President JobnsoiL—T/te Times. 

Caudine Forks. A narrow pass in 
the mountains near Capua, now called 
the Y alley of Arpaia. It was here that 
the liornuu army, under tho consuls T. 
Veturius Calvi'nus and Sp. Postu'mius 
fell into tho hands of the Samnites, and 
wore made to pass under the yoke. 

Ilnrd ns it was to abandon an enterprise so very 
dear to him .... he did not hesitate to take the 
mure prudent course of passing under {suet) the 
Caudmo Forks of tho Monroe doctrine, and leave 
Maximilian and tho French bondholders to their 
fata— Atondard, hlov. 17, 1866. 

Caudle (Afr^.). A curtain lecturer. 
The term is derived from a series of 
papers bv Douglas Jerrold, which were 
published in Funjch. These papers re- 
present Job Caudle as a patient sufiferer 
of the curtain lectures of his nagging 
wife. 

Caudle is any sloppy mess, especiany 
that sweet mixture given by nurses to 
gossips who call to sae the baby during 
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the first month. The word simply means 
something warm. (Latin, oaZidus/J^noh, 
choMdeau; Italian, addo,) 

CauL The membrane on the heads 
of some new-born infants, supposed to 
be a charm against death by drowning. 

CaiHine, 8ir (2 syl.). A knight who 
lived in the palace of the king of Ireland, 
and ** used to serve the wine.’* He fell 
in love with Christabeile, tho king’s 
daughter, who plighted her troth to him 
secretly, for fear of the king. The king 
discovered the lovers in a bower, ancl 
banished Sir Cauline. After a time an 
eldridge came, and demanded the lady 
in marriage. Sir Cauline slow the 
“ Soldain,'* but died of tho wounds 
received in tho combat ; and the fair 
Christabello died of grief, having ** burst 
her gentle hearte in twayno.” — Fevcy't 
“ RdiqueSf' iv. 

Cau^ruB or Co'rus. The wcst-norih- 
west wind, which blew from Caurus 
(Argestes). 

The Kronnd by pieroinar Oaurus bom rod. 

Thovmm. “ CatUe of Indolence,*’ oauto ii. 

CaWtelous. Cautious, cunning, 
treacherous. (Latin), cauteUa\ French, 
cautelmx,') 

Oaught with cautelous bnitii. 

&iuke»peare, Conolanus,” ir. 1. 

Svear priests, and cowards, and meu cautolous. 

Shakespeai e, ** JuIms (Jmar,*' u. 1. 

Cau'tlier {AL). The lake of Faradiso, 
the waWs of which aro sweet as honoy, 
cold as snow, and clear as ciystal. llo 
who once tastes thereof will never thirst 
again.— -TAe Koran. 

Caution Money. A sum of ^15 
paid before entering college, by way of 
security. This money is deducted from 
the account of the last term, when only 
the balance has to be paid. 

Caut'ser. (See Cautheb.) 

Cava. CavtCe traitor tire. Cava or 
Florinda was the daughter of St. Julian. 
It was the violation of Cava by Roderick 
that brought about the war between tho 
Goths and the Moors. St. Julian, to 
avenge his daughter, turned traitor to 
Roderick, and induced the Moors to 
invade Spain. J^ng Roderick was slain 

^6r6s on the third da^. 711.) 


Cavalie'r (3 syl.). A horseman. 
Whence a knight, a gentleman. (Latin, 
eahallut, a horse.) 

The Cavalier, 

Eon de Beaumont, the French soldier ; 
Chevalier dSEon, (1728-1810.) 

Charles Breydel, the Flemish landscane 
painter. (1677-1744.) 

Francesco Cairo (Cavaliere del Cairo). 
historian. (1598-1674.) 

J ean le Clorc, le cltevalier, (1587-1633. ) 

J. Bapt. Marini, Italian poet; II cava-- 
Here, (1569-1625). 

Andrew Michael Ramsay. (1686-1743. ) 

Cavalier' or CImaVier de St. George. 
Jamos Francis Edward Stuart, called 
“the Pretender,” or “ the Old Pretender.” 
(1688-1765.) 

T1i£ Young Cavalier or the Bminie 
Chevalier J Cnarles-Ed ward, tho “Young 
Pretender.” (1720-1788.) 

Cavalie'rs. Adherents of Charles I. 
Tlioso of tho opposing Parliament party 
wore called Roundheads (q.v.). 

Cavalier Servente, called for- 
merljr in Italian ckiebdo, and in Spanish 
coriefjo. A gentleman that chaperones 
married ladies. 

Coach, servants, gond >la, he Roes to call, 

And carries fan and tippet, gluvei. and shawl. 

Byton.** Bepipo!* 

Cavall'. “ King Arthur’s hound of 
deepest mouth .” — Idylls of tloe King^ 

Cave in. Shut up, have done. Til 
cave in his Imd (break it). Ills fortune 
has caved in (has failed). The lank hoe 
caved in (come to a smash). Tlic affair 
caved in (fell through). Common Ameri- 
can expressions. 

In the lead diggings, after a shaft has 
been sunk, the earth round the sides falls 
or awes in, unless properly boarded; and 
if tho mine does not answer, no care is 
taken to prevent a caving in. 

Cave of Achadh Aldai. A 
cairn in Ireland, so called from Aldai, 
the ancestor of the Tuatha de Danaan 
kings. 

Cave of Mammon. The abode of 
the god of wealth in Spenser’s “ Fafe'ry 
Queen” (ii. 7). 

Cave-dwellers. (See Bohbmiae 

BaBTHBSlST.) 
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Cav'eat. To enUr a caveat To ob- 
]oct It is a law term, and means a 
notice to stay legal proceedings. (Latin, 
caveat, let him proceed at his peril.) 

Cav'elL A parcel or allotment of 
land, measured by a cord or cable. 
(German, kabel^ whence kaveln^ to assign 
by lot.” 

Cav^iare (3 syl.). Caviare to the 
geMraX, Above the taste or comprehen- 
sion of ordinary people. Caviare is a 
kind of pickle made from the roe of stur- 
geons, much esteemed in Muscovy. It is 
a dish for ^e great, but beyond the reach 
of the general public . — ** llamlet,** ii. 2. 

All popular talk about lacustrine villnscs and 
flint implements ... is cavwre to the multitude. 
-Poll MaXL OageUe. 

Ce'aiL The Cean poet Simon'ides, 
of Ce^os. 

The Oean and the Telan muse. 

Jiyro»,**LonJuan.*‘ 

Cecilia^ St. A Boman lady, who 
underwent martyrdom in the third cen- 
tury ; she is the patron saint of the blind, 
being herself blind ; she is also patroness 
hf musiciaDS, and '^inventor of the organ.” 

At lonffth Divine Cecilia camo, 

Invencress of the vocal frame. 

Drpdmt “ Alexander’s Featt.’* 

According to tradition, an angel fell in 
love with her for her musical skill, and 
used nightly to visit her. Her husband 
saw the heavenly visitant, who gave to 
both a crown of martyrdom which ho 
brought from Paradise. Dryden and 
Pope have written odes in her honour, 
and both speak of her charming an angel 
by her musical powers — 

Be {TimoOteut) raised a mortal to the skies. 

She {OeaMa) brought an angel down. 

DryCm, *^AUxandet*i Feast.” 

Ced, Kid, or Ceridwen. The Arkite 
goddess or Ceres of the Britons. 

I was first modelled into the form of a pure man 
In the hall of Ceridwen, who subjected me to 
penanoe.— TolMa (Davies’s Translation). 

Ce'dar. Curzon says that Solomon 
cut down a cedar, and buried it on the 
spot where the pool of Bethes'da used to 
stand. A few davs before the crucifixion 
this cedar floated to the surface of tho 
pool, and was employed as the upright 
of the Saviour’s cross.— ■i/baiMto’ied of 
the Levant 

Ceeliot {St.) or St Calixtus, whose 
dag is the 14th of October, the day of the 
battle of Hastings, 


Brown Willis tells us there wasa tablet 
onoe in Battle parish church, with these 
words— 

This place of war is Battle called, heeanst In battle 

here 

Quite conquered and o’erthrown the Englishnation 

were. 

This slaughter happened to them upon St. Ocbliet’s 

day. So. 

Celestial City. Heaven is so cidled 
by John Bunyan in his Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress.” 

Celes'tial Blmpire. China ; so 
called because the first emperors were 
all celestial deities. 

Celes'tians. Followers of Celes'tius, 
disciplo of Pela'giuB. St. Jerome calls 
him blockhead swollen with Scotch 
pottage ’’—Scotch being, in this case, 
what we now call Irish. 

CePestiTies (3 syl.). A religious 
order founded, 1^4, by Pietro Moro'nh', 
afterwards pope Cercf-tine V. Suppressed 
1778. 

Celia {heavenlinees) . Mother of Faith, 
Hope, and Cliarity. She lived in the 
hospice called Holiness.— <Spe7W«r, **FaMry 
Queen, bk. i. 10. 

Celia or Ccelia. A common poetical 
namo for a lady or lady-love. Thus, 
Swift has an ode in which Strephon 
describes CxOia’s dressing-room. 

Five hours, and who enn do it loss in. 

By haughty Cmlia spent in dressiug. 

Celt. A piece of stone, ground arti- 
ficially into a wodgo-like shape ; with a 
cutting edge. Used, before the employ- 
ment of bronze and iron, for knives, 
hatchets, and chisels. (Latin, celtis, a 
chisel.) 

Vel celto sculpantur in silice (or might 
bo graven on flint with a celt). J ob. xix. 24. 

Cem'eteiy properly means sleeping- 
places. The Jews used to speak of deaSi 
as sleep. The Persians call their ceme- 
teries «Tho Cities of the Silent.” The 
Greeks thought it unlucky to pronounce 
the name of death. (Greek, koiniefenoa.) 

Cenimag'ni. The inhabitants of 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridge ; re- 
ferred to by Caesar in his Commen- 
taries.” 

Cen'obites (3 syl.). Monks. So 
called because the^ live in common. 
Hermits and anchorites are not cenobites, 
08 they live alone. (Greek, hoincXioUe*') 
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CexLBo^riiiB et Sapiens. Cato 
Major was bo called, (b.c. 234-149.) 

Cent Nouvelles 19‘ouvelles. 
French imitations of Granuc'oi, Males- 
pi'ni, and Campe^gi, Italian tale-writers 
of the seventeenth century. 

Cen'taur (2 syl.). A huntsman. The 
Thessalian centaurs were half-horses^ 
half-men. They were invited to a mar- 
riage feast, and, being intoxicated, be- 
haved with great rudeness to the women. 
The Laplthse took the women's part, fell 
on the centaurs, and drove them out of 
tho country. 

Feasts that Thessalian centaurs never Know. 

Thomaont * Autuntn." 

Cento. Poetry made up of linos bor- 
rowed from established authors. Auso^- 
nius has a nuptial idyll composed from 
verses selected from Virgil. (Latin, 
cento, patchwork.) 

Central Sun. That body or point 
about which our wholo system revolves. 
Mhdlor believes that point to bo eta in 
Taurus. 

Cen'tre. In the Legislative Assem- 
bly The Centre were the friends of order. 
In tho Fenian rebellion, 1860*, the chief 
movers were called Head Centres, and 
their subordinates Centres. 

Centum'viri. A court under whose 
jurisdiction the Bomans placed all mat- 
ters pertaining to testaments and in- 
heritances. It consisted of three repre- 
sentatives from each of tho thirty-five 
tribes; the full complement, therefore, 
was 105. 

Centu'rion. A Roman officer who 
had the command of 100 men. His 
badge was a vine-rod. (Latin, centurn, 
a hundred.) 

Century White. John White, the 
nonconformist lawyer. So called from 
his chief publication, ‘'The First Cen- 
tury of Scandalous, Malignant Priests, 
made and admitted into Renefices by 
tho Prelates,” &c. (1590-1645.) 

Ce'pheus (2 syl.). One of the north- 
ern constellations, which takes its name 
from Cepheus, king of Ethiopia, husband 
of Cassiope'ia and father of Androm'eda. 

Ce'quiel (3 syl.). A spirit who trans- 
ported Torral'ba from Valladolid' to 
Rome and back aofain in an hour and a 
Iwlf.— Pgfftccr, 


Cerau'uium. The opal. So called 
by the ancients from a notion that it was 
a thunder-stone. (Latin, cerawiivm; 
Greek, herau'nios,) 

Cerl^eruB. A grim, watchful keeper, 
governess, guardian, &c. Cerberus, ac- 
cording to Roman mythology, is the 
three-hoaded dog that keeps the en- 
trance of the infernal regions. HeroulSs 
dragged the monster to earth, and then 
let him go again. (iSeeSoP.) 

Never snfforcd to stir beyond the watchful eyes 
of a grim Cui borue.— Iiondon Beviw. 

Cer'don* Tho boldest of the rabble 
leaders in the encounter with Hudibros 
at tho bear-baiting. Tho character is 
modelled from Howson, the one-eyed cob- 
bler, who was a colonel in the Rump army 
and a preacher.— “ifadiftro*,” pt. i. 2. 

Cerdo'nians. A sect of heretics, 
established by Cordon of Syria, who lived 
in tho time of pope Hygi'nus, and main- 
tained most of the errors of the Mani- 
choes. 

Ceremonious (jT/te). Peter IV. of 
Aragon. (1319, 1336-1387.) 

Cer'emony. When tho Romans fled 
before Brenuus, one Albi'nivs, who was 
carrying his wife and children in a cart 
to a place of safety, overtook at Janic'u- 
lum the Vestal virgins bending under 
their load, took them up, and convoyed 
them to Coere, in Etru'ria, Here they 
remained, and continued to perform their 
sacred rites, which were consequently 
called Ccero-monia.” — Livy, v. 

Co'res (2 syl. ). Com, Cores was the 
Roman name of MotheV’Earth, the pro- 
tectress of agriculture and of all the 
fruits of the erirth. 

Dork frowning heaths grow bright with Oorljs* 

Btorc. Thtmaout Autumn." 

Cerin'thians. Disciples of Cerin'- 
thus, a hercsiarch of tho first century. 
They denied the divinity of Christ, but 
held that a certain virtue descended into 
him at baptism, which filled him with 
the Holy Ghost. 

Cess. Measure, as ex-cess, excess-lvo. 
Out of ail cess moans excessive!/. 

The poor jade is wrung in the withers out of all m 
* Hhakeaimre^ “ 1 Hanry JV.r iu h 

Ces'tus, in Homer, is tho girdle of 
Venus, of magical power to move to 
ardent love. In “ Jerusalem Delivered, 
Ar'mida wore a similar cestus made of 
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potent spells to win to irresistible 
nmorous love, 

Xn thii WM PTery furt, ud erenr chtirm 

To win tho wisest, and the eoloest whtoi ; 

Fond lore, the gentle vow, the gaj deiire* 

The kind deopit, the still renvlng fire. 

Persuasive spr^eoh, and more persuasive sighs, 

SUenoe that spoke, end elnrinenoe ot eye«L 

rope, “ llonur*a Iliad,'* xiv. 

Chabouk. A long whip, or the 
application of whips and rods ; a Persian 
and Chinese punishment. — Dubois. 

Drag forward that fakir, and out his robe into 
tetters on his hack Mith your ohahouks.— /ifeott. 
** The Surgaon'a DaughUr” c. xiv. 

If that monarch did not give the chabuK to Fera* 
mors, there would be an end of nil legitimate govern- 
ment in Buchana— T. Muort, **L(Ula Hookh.'* 

The criti^dsm of the cUaUbuh. The appl ica- 
iion of whips or rods. {Persian.) — Dubois. 

Chad-penxiies. Pennies paid at tho 
cathedral of Lichheld, dedicated to St. 
Chad, on Whit Sunday, in aid of the 
repairs. 

ObafF. AnoldHrdisnottohecaugld 
mth chaff. An experienced man, or one 
with his wits about him, is not to be 
deluded by humbug. Tho reference is 
to throwing chaff instead of bird-seed 
to allure birds. 

You are chaffing me. Making fun of 
me. You are trying to roewi me (French, 
ichauffer, to cook, chaff, or vex). A 
singular custom used to exist in Notts 
and Leicestershire some half century 
a^. When a husband ill-treated hih 
wif^ tho villagers emptied a sack of 
chaff at his door, to intimate that 
“thrashing was done within,” which 
some think to be the origin of the word. 

Chair. When members of the House 
of Commons and other debaters call out 
“Chair,” they mean that the chairman is 
not properly supported, and his words 
not obeyed as they ought to be. Another 
form of the same expression is, “ Pray 
BUj^rt the chair.” 

Groaning chair. The chair in which 
a woman is confined or sits afterwards 
to receive congratulations. Similarly 
“groaning cake” and “ groaning cheeso” 
are the (^o and cheese which used to 
be provided in “Goose month.” 

For a nurse, the child to dandle, 

Sugar, soap, sploed pots, aud candle, 

A groaning ohair, and eke ii cradle. 

Pwtr Robin's Mimnack, 1076. 

Chaloed'ony {kalceffony). A pre- 
doas stone, consisting of half-transparent 
quartz, so called from Ghalce'don, in Asia 
Minor, where it was first found. Its chief 


varieties are agate, camelian, oat’s-eye^ 
chrysoprase, flint, homstone, onyx, 
plasma, and sard. 

Chaldee's (Kal-dees). The Land of 
the Chaldees, ^bylo'nia. 

Chalk. Vll chalk out your ^h for you 
—i.e., lay it down or plan it out as a 
carpenter or sbip-builder plans out his 
work with a piece of chalk. 

Chalk ii up. Put it down to my 
credit. The allusion is to the old custom 
of keeping a tally on which what was not 
paid for was chalked down. This method 
of keeping scores especially prevailed 
with publicans and in weekly milk-bills. 

I beat him, by long chalks. Thoroughly. 
In allusion to the ancient custom of 
making the merit marks with chalk, 
before load pencils were so common. 

Walk your chalks. Get you gone. 
Lodgings wanted for the royal retinuo 
used to bo taken arbitrary by the 
marshal and sergeant-chamberlain, the 
inhabitants wore sent to the right about, 
and the houses selected were notified by 
a chalk mark. When Mary de Medicis, 
in 1688, came to England, Siour de Labat 
was employed to mark “all sorts of 
houses commodious for her retinue in 
Colchester.” The same custom is re- 
ferred to in the “Life and Acts of Sir 
William Wallace,” in Edinburgh. Tho 
phrase is “Walk, you're chalked,” cor- 
rupted into Walk yovr cluUks. 

1 am walk a chalk as well as you. 
1 am no more drunk than you are. The 
allusion is to the ordeal on board ship of 
trying men suspected of drunkenness. 
They wore required to walk along a line 
chalked on tho deck, without deviating 
to tho right or loft. 

Challenging a Jury. This may 
be to object to all the jurors from some 
informality in the way they have been 
“ arrayed” or empaunelled, or to one or 
more of the jurors, from some real or 
supposed disqualification or bias of judg- 
ment. The word “challenge” is Norman, 
and is exactly equivalent to “ call out;” 
hence we say captain A challenged or 
called out captain B. 

Cham (kam). The sovereign prinoe 
of Tartary, now written “khan.” 

Fetch you a hair off the great Oham’s heard.— 
Shakuj^nt "Mwh Ada About IftMing," ii. 1. 

Tits great Cham, ofliUroMure, Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, (1709-1784.) 
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Chambre Ardente (French), meta- 
phorici^y, means a severe test ; literally, 
a ** fiery chamber.'* It was an inquisi- 
torifil court of France, so called because 
the general punishment awarded was 
death by fire. Devised by cardinal de 
Lorraine, 1559. 

Cliampak^ A strong aromatic 
plant vei^ offensive to bees, worn in the 
black hair of Indian women. 

Cham'perty (Latin, campi pwiHiWy 
division of the land) is a bargain with 
some person who undertakes at his own 
cost to recover property on condition of 
receiving a share thereof if he succeeds. 

Cham'pion of England. A person 
whose office it is to ride up Westminster 
Hall on a coronation day, and challenge 
any one who disputes the right of succes- 
sion. The office was established by 
William the Conqueror, and was given to 
Marmion and his male descendants, with 
the manor of ''broad Scrivelsby.” Do 
Ludlow received the office and manor 
through the female lino ; and in the reign 
of Bichard 11. Sir John Dymoko suc- 
ceeded through the female line also. 
Since then the office has continued in 
the Dymoke family. 

These Lincoln lands the Conqueror gave, 

That Etig.aud's glove they might convey 
To knight renowned amongst the brave— 

The oaron hold or Fontenev 

An Anglo-Norman JJvUlad modemuied. 

ChLampB de Mars. The Marcli 
meetings held by Clovis and his imme- 
diate followers, sometimes as mere 
pageants, for the amusement of the 
freedmen who came to offer homage to 
their lord, and pay their annual gifts; 
sometimes for business purposes, espe- 
cially when the king wished to consult 
his warriors about some expedition. 

Cliamps de Mai. The same as the 
Champs de Mars {q.v.\ transferred after 
755 to the month of May. Napoleon I. 
revived these meetings during the 
“Hundred Days” (June 1, 1815). 


to got it under your arm, whore you can 
pummel it as long as you like, and ho 
cannot get it free without groat difficulty 
The allusion is to the long and exhausting 
nature of a chancery suit. If a man once 
gets bis head there, the lawyers punish 
him to their heart’s content. 

Cliailge. Ringing the changes, repeat- 
ing the same thing in different way. The 
allusion is to bcll-ringiDg. 

Tahe your change out of that. Said to a 
person who insults you, when you give 
iiim a “ quid pro quo," and tell him to 
take out the change. It is an illusion to 
shopping transactions, where you settle 
the price of the article, and put the sur- 
plus or change in yuur pocket. 

^ Changeling (2 syh). A peevish, 
sickly child. The notion used to be that 
the fairies took a healthy child, and left 
in its place one of their starveling elves 
which never did kindly. 

Oh, that It could be proved 
That some night-tnppuig fairy had exchanged, 
lu ersdii'-oluihes. imr cmldrcu as they lay; 

And called mine Percy, his Plantagenct ! 

Tiieu would 1 have his Harry, and he mina 

Hhakeapeare, “1 Henry tV.** 1. 1. 

Chant du Depart. After the Mar- 
seillaise, the most celebrated song of the 
first French lie volution. It was written 
by M. J. Chdnier for a piibjic festival, 
lield June 11, 1794, to commemorate 
the taking of the Bastille. The music is 
by Me^hul. A mother, an old man, 
a child, a wife, a girl, and three war- 
riors sing a verse in turn, and the sen- 
timent of each is, “We give up our 
claims on tho men of France for the good 
of the ilepublic.’* {See Cabmaonolu.) 

La repulfhqiio nous appcllo. 

SacIioitH vaiiicru ou t-aclions poiir i 
On t raiigaih doit vivre pour olio. 

Four olio un I raiioain doit muurir. 

M. J. CVtcnw. 

The republic invites. 

Lot us conquer or fall ; 

For France Fienohmeii hvu. 

And can die ut her calL 


Chan'col means a lattice-screen. 
In the Homan law-courts tho laivjxrs 
were cut off from the public by such a 
screen. (Latin, cancellus. ) 

^Chail'cellor. The scribe who sat 
with the emperor in the chancel, cut off 
from the populace by the screen. 

Clian'cery. The part of the court 
oocupied by iihe lawyers 
To get a man’s head into chanAtry is 


Chan'ticleer (3 syl.). The cook, m 
the tale of “Boynard tho Fox,” and in 
Chaucer’s '' Nonne Prestos IVle.” The 
word means ''shrill-singer.” 


My lungs began to crow like chantirteer. 

Shakeapeare, **Aa Yon LUee A ’ 11. 7. 


Clia'os {ha'os). Confusion ; that con- 
fused mass of elemental subtaucos sup- 
posed to have existed before God reduoM 
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oreatiiott into order. The poet Hesiod is 
the first extant writer that speaks of it. 

Light. nnooUeoted, through the chaos urged 

Ite inwnt war; nor order yet had drawn 

Bis lorc^ train £rom out the dubious gloom. 

Thonuon, “ Autumn,** 

Chap, as A clever chap, a good sort 
of chap, &o.; meaning: a ooy or young: 
man, or a man with whom you aro very 
familiar. (French, chape and chapeau, 
either ** hat’* or *' man Latin, capvd.) 

Chapeau or Chapel de Roses. 
C'est un petit maria^e, car quand on do- 
mande ce qu’un p^re donne h une fille, 
et qu’on veut ropondre qu’il donne peu, 
on dit qu’il lui donne un chapeau de 
roses. Les roses son t consaerds h V enus, 
aux Graces, ot TAmour, — Les Oi'igines 
de quelqtiee Couiurnes Ancienries, 1672. 

N.B.— Chapel is what we now call a 
chapelet or chaplet. 

Chapel is the chest containing relics, 
or the shrine thereof. (Latin, capa.) 
Another etymology is capella (a hat or 
cope). The kings of France in war car- 
ried St. Martin’s cope into the field, and 
kept it in a tent as a talisman. The 
place in which the cope was kept was 
called the duipelle, and the keeper thereof 
the chaplain. 

Chapel, The caucus” of journeyman 
printers assembled to docido any point 
of common interest. Tho chairman is 
called the ** father of the chapel.” This 
term is a relic of Caxton’s establi.shment 
in Westminster Abbey. {See Fbiaus, 
Monks.) 

Chap'eron. A lady’s attendant and 
rotector in public. So called from the 
panish hood worn by duennas. {English- 

Charbon'nerie Democratlque. 
A new Carbona'ri society, founded in 
Paris on the principles of Babouf. Tho 
object of these republicans was to make 
Paris the centre of all political move- 
ments. (See Cabbonabi.) 

Chariclela. The lady-love of Tho- 
ag'enes in the exquisite erotic Greek ro- 
mance, called ** The Loves of Theogenos 
and Chariole'ia,” by Heliodo'ros, bishop 
of Trikka, in the fourth century. 

Charing Cross is the cross erected 
to the chire reine (dear queen) Eleanor, 
wife of Edward I., who died at Herdelie, 
near Lincoln, and iras buried at West- 
minster. In every town where the corpse 


rested, the king caused a cross ** of con- 
ning workmanship ” to be erected in re- 
membrance of her. There were probably 
fourteen altogether ; but only three re- 
main— viz., Waltham, Northampton, and 
Geddingrton, in Northamptonshire. In 
front of the South-Eastern Bailway 
station. Strand, is a model of Charing 
Cross of the original dimensions. The 
original one built of Caen stone by Ed- 
ward I. was voted down by the Long 
Parliament in 1647. Cheapside Cross 
was demolished in 1643. 

Chariot. According to Greek my- 
thology, the chariot was invented bv 
Eririhtho'nius to conceal his feet, which 
wore those of a dragon. 

RoatA)d in onr, by him constructed first 
To hidohiR hldcotiM foct. 

“ Orfondo Furicaot** xzxviL 37. 

Chariot of the Qods. So the 
Greeks called Sierra Leo'ne, a ridge of 
mountains of great height. The Portu- 
guese Setra Lioa moans *'the Bock of 
Lions.” 

Her palmy forostn, minftlinfr with tho skies, 
Leona's ruffled steep behind uh files. 

CamaeM, **JAmad," bk. s. 

Charity begins at Home. ** Let 
them learn first to show piety at home " 
(1 ^m. V. 4). 

Chariva'ri. The clatter made with 
pots and pans, whistling, bawling, hiss- 
ing, and so on. Our concert of “ marrow- 
bones and cleavers the German Kateenr> 
musick, got up to salute with ridicule un- 
equal marriages. Punch is our national 
Charivari, and clatters weekly against 
political and social wrong-sidodness. 

Charlatan means a babbler. (Ita- 
lian, ciarla'rS, to babble; ciarlatalno, a 
quack ; Spanish, charlar^ to prate ; Latm, 
gaiTulo.') 

Charlemagne. His nine wives were 
Hamiltrude, a poor P’renchwoman, who 
bore him several children ; Desidera'ta, 
who was divorced ; Hildogarde, Fasbado 
(daughter of count Bodolph, the Saxon), 
and Luitgarde the German, all three of 
whom died before him; Maltegarde; 
Gersuinde, the Saxon; Begi^na; and 
Adalinda. 

Charlemagnt^s Peers, {See Paladins.) 

Charlemagnds Sword, La Joyeuse, 

Charles and the Oak. When 
(Charles II. fied from the Parliamentary 
army, he took refuge in Boscobel-house ; 
but when ho deemed it no longer safe to 
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remain there, he concealed himself in an 
oak. Hr. Stukeley says that this tree 
stood just by a horse-track passing 
through the wood, and the king, with 
Colonel Carlos, climbed into it by means 
of the hen-roost ladder. The family 
reached themvictuals with a nut-hook.'* — 
** Itinerariim CurU/tum,** 1724, iii., p. 67. 

Charles’s Wain. The constellation 
called the Great Bear, which forms the 
outline of a wheelbarrow or rustic wagon. 

Charlies. The old night watch, be- 
fore the police force was organised in 
1829. So called from Charles 1., in whose 
reign the system was re-organised. 

Charlotte lEBizabeth. Mr8.Tonna. 
(1792-1846.) 

Charm means a song. Incantation 
is singing on or against some one. En- 
chant is the samo. Verses supposed to 
have a baleful effect on those against 
whom they are sung. (Latin, carmai.) 

Charon’s Toll (care'-Mn). A coin, 
about equal to a penny, placed in the 
mouth or hand of the dead to pay Charon 
for ferrying the spirit across tho river 
Styx to the Elysian fields. 

Chartism. The political system of 
the Chartists, who, in 1838, demanded 
the P€ople'8 Charter, consisting of five 
principles : universal suffrage, annual 
arliaments, stipendiary members, vote 
y ballot, and electoral districts. 
CharyVdis {KarH'dis) . A whirlpool 
on the coast of Sicily. Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis are employed to signify two equal 
dangers. Thus Horace says an author 
trying to avoid Scylla, drifts into Cha- 
rybdis — seeking to avoid one fault, 
falls into another. 

^Thu« when I shun Scylla your father, I fall into 
CharybdiB your mother.— £hail;<4pear«, ** Merchant 
9j Karnes.** lu. 5. 

Chas'ea. The name under which the 
Peruvians used to adore tho planet 
Venus. 

Chase. An iron frame used by printers 
for holding sufficient type for one side of 
a sheet. The t3rpe is first set up letter by 
letter in the “composing stick,’* and is 
then transferred to the “ galley,” where it 
appears in columns. It is next divided 
into pages, and then transferred to the 
chase, where it is held tight by quoins, 
or small wedges of wood. Tho word is 
French, chmee (a frame) : our coAc-wenf. 
Stick.) 


Chasidim and Zad'ikim. After 
the Babylonish captivity the Jews were 
divided into two groups— those who ac- 
cepted and those who rejected the Persian 
innovation. The former were called 
pietisU (chasidim), and the latter uprighu 
(zadikim). 

Chasseurs de Vincennes 
(French). Tho duke of Orleans* rifle 
corps ; so called because they were gar- 
lisoned at Vincennes. (1835.) 

Chaste {The). Alfonso II., king of 
Astunas and Leon. (Born 758, crowned 
791, abdicated 835, died 842.1 

Chat, jh^id d*wie souris dans VoreilU 
^un eftat. A mare’s nest. This French 
phrase is the translation of a line in 
Wj'nkin do Wordo’s “Amusing Ques- 
tions,” printed in English in 1511. 
ma7id: What is that that never was and 
never will bo? Response: A mouse's 
nost in a cat’s ear.” (•SV« Make’s Nest.) 

Chateaux en Espagne. A castle 
in the air, something that exists only in 
the imagination. In Spain there are no 
chateaux. {See Castle.) 

Chat^telln’s. A fashionable coffee- 
house in tue reign of Charles TI. 

Chatter-box. A talkative person. 
Tho Gormans hsvreplauder tasdie (chatter* 
bag). Shakespeare speaks of the clack- 
dish. His use was to put a ducat in 
her clack-dish” (“ Measure for Measure,” 
iii. 2)— i.e., the box or dish used by 
beggars for collecting alms, which the 
bolder clatters to attract attention. Wo 
find also chatter-basket in old writers, 
referring to the child’s rattle. 

Chatter Pie. Same as chatter-box. 
The pie means the magpie. 

Chauviu. A blind idolater of Napo- 
leon tho Great. The name is taken from 
Les Aides de Camp^ by Bayard and Dii- 
manoir, but was jiopulariscd in Charet’s 
“Conscrit Ohauvin.” 

Chauvimsm. A blind idolatry of 
Napoleon the Great. Now it means a 
blind idolatry of Franco and Frenchmen. 

Chawed up. Done for, gone to tho 
bad, good for nothing. Like a qjud of 
tobacco, which has been “chawed till 
all tho goodness is extracted from it. 

Cheap Jack. Not choap, meaning 
low-priced, but cheap meaning sale, m m 
“chap-mau,” “Cheap-side,” &c. yack 
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ii « term applied to inferior persons^ &;o. 
(Saxon, chipe, a market.) {See Jack.) 

Cheater (2 syl.) Oriprinedly meant an 
BatheoBlofr or officer of the kin/i^s exchequer 
appointed to receive dues and t^xes. The 
present use of the word shows how these 
officers were woot to fleece the people. 
{See Catohfole.) 

Cheatly. A rascal who, by reason 
lirf debt, does not stir out of Whitefriars, 
but there inveigles young heirs of entail, 
helps them to money upon great dis- 
advantage, and is bound for them. A 
lewd, impudent debauchee about town. 
— Shadwell, ** Squire of AlscUia” 

Chech, called also stone-chest, kist* 
vaen (a sepulchral monument or crom- 
leoh). 

We find a rude ohoch or flat ttonc of an oval 
form, about three yai de in length, live feet over 
where broadeet, and ton or twelve inchee liuck.— 
Camden. 

Check Mate (Kif^ dead). Sheik 
means king, and maitar in Spanish means 
to kill. Hence, SJieik mate; Spanish, 
»a/qw de mate; German, schaeh maii; 
Ittuian, seaeco malto. {See Chess.) 

ChediSQ'tros {Ked'iseftros). Ono of 
Aotnon’s dogs. Canaoue.) 

Cheek by Jowl. In intimate con- 
fabulation; t6te-h-tute. Jowl is tho 
Saxon ceole (cheek), Irish gial. 

I'll go with thee, cheek by jowl.— i8Aat««|>eare, 

“ Uidummer Jfipht'a Dreamy iu. 2. 

Cheek. of your cheek. None 

of your insolence. Cheek, jowl, and jaw 
are only varieties of the same word ; so 
that “none of your cheek” and “ none of 
your jaw” were at one time interchange- 
able ; but now the former implies more 
impudence and insolence of demeanour, 
and the latter more scolding or word 
irritation. 

Thus, we sav a man is very cheeky, 
meaning that he is vain -glorious and 
presumptuous, depreciating others by 
words and demeanour. 

Cheese. It ie not the cheese. Not the 
right thing ; not what 1 should chooso. 
(.^iglo-Saxon, ceosan, to choose; Ger> 
man, hiesen; French, eJunsir; Persian, 
this; Hindu, cheez, thing.) Chaucer 
says, “To cheese whether she wold him 
mar:^ or no.” 

Now thou might cheese 
How thou oouetict to oal me. now thou knowst 

aU mi names. P. Ploughman, " Futon.” 

Be it quite the eheue (or) Just the cheese 


quite the thing. By a double re- 
finement we get the slang varieties, Thafe 
Stilton, or dmible Qldsler-^.e., riap 
Dang up. {See above . ) 

Cheesewring (Cornwall). A mass 
of eight stones, towering to the height 
of thirty-two feet: so called because it 
looks like a gigantic cheese-press. This 
is probably a natural work, the effect of 
some convulsion. The Kilmarth Bocks, 
and part of Hugh Lloyd’s Pulpit, present 
somewhat similar piles of stone. 

Chef d’CEuvre. A master-pieoe. 
{French.) 

Cheleule. A god of the Patagonians, 
but inferior to Set'ebos, the supreme devil. 

Chemistry {kem'istry) is from the 
Arabic himia, whence al-kimva (the occult 
art), from kamjoi (to conceal). Chemia 
occurs in the Lexicon of Siiidas. To spell 
the word with a y is an error, arising 
from the notion tliat it is derived from 
the GrsBco-Latin chyo (to fuse). 

Che'mos or CJttfmosk {Ketfmosh). 
The war-god of the Moabites; god of 
lust. 

Next, ChomoR.the obscene dread of Moab's sons. 
From Ar'oer to Nebo, and tho wiid 
Of Bouthmost Ab'anm. 

ifttton, " ParaddM Lost,** bk. 1. 

Chennap^a. The dty of Chen^ 
nappa. So Madras is called by the 
natives. 

Chequers. A public-house sign, 
the arms of Fitzwarren, the head of 
which house, in the days of the Henries, 
was invested with the power of licensing 
vintners and publicans. 

Cherone'an or Chenmean Sage 
{Kerone'an). Plutarch, who was bom at 
Chscrone% in Bocotia. (46-120.) 

Tills praise, O Clieronean baro, is thine. 

Cher'ubims. The 11th Hussars are 
so called, by a bad pun, because their 
trousers are of a cherry colour. 

Chery and Fair-Star. Chery 
was the son of a king’s brother and 
Brunetta ; Fair-star was the daughter of 
the king and Blond'ina, the two fathers 
being brothers, and the two mothers 
sisters. They were cast on the sea 
adrift, but were found and brought up 
by a oorsair and his wife. Ultimately 
they are told of their birth by a green 
bird, and marry each other. This tale it 
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Imitated from ''The Sisters who Envied 
their Younger Sister/’ in the ** Arabian 
Nights.” N.B.~-The name is from the 
French d^er (dear), and is^about equal to 
«deaiy* or ''dear one.*' It is quite 
wrong to spell it with a double r , — 
Ccmtme (C AulTboy, ** Fairy Tates" 

Cheshire is the Latin castrorshire, 
called by the Romans Deealna castra (the 
camp town of Deva, or Dee-mouth). 

Chess, called by the Hindus chetur- 
anga (the four angas)— the four 
members of the army — viz., elephants, 
horses, chariots, and foot-soldiers ; called 
by the ancient Persians chetrang. The 
Arabs, who have neither c nor p, called 
it shetranj, which modem Persians cor- 
rupted into saechif whcnco the Italian 
scacchi, German schadh, French ^diec, our 
chess. {See Check Mate.) 

Ches’terfield, lauded by Thomson 
in his "Winter,” is the fourth earl, 
author of " Chesterfield’s Letters to his 
Son.” (1694-1773.) 

Chesterjield Hovae (London) was built 
by Isaac Ware for Philip, fourth earl 
of Chesterfield. {See above.) 

Chet'owaik (North-Amerian In- 
dian). The piorer. 

All the wild fowls sans them to him. 

In the moorlands and the fenlands. 

In the melanoholy marshes : 

Chetowiiik, the plover, sani^thcm. 

LongfeUow, ** Hiawatha ’* (introUuction]. 

A Cheval (French.) Troops are ar- 
ranged a cheval whvn they command two 
roads, as Wellington’s army at Waterloo, 
which, being at the apex of two roads, 
commanded that between Chari eroy and 
Brussels, as well as that to Mons. 

The Western powers will assuredly never permit 
Aussia to place herself again a eheval between the 
Ottoman empire and I'ersia— TAe 3\in«s. 

ChevaUer D’lndustrie, a man 
who lives by his wits. 

Denlcheur de fauvettes, chavaller do I'ordro do 
I’industrle, qul va chorcher quelque boii nid, quolque 
femme qoi lui fasso su fortune. 

Gonfiam ou Vlummeprodiqimu (171d>) 

ChevauxdeFrise (French.) H orses 
of Friesland. A beam filled with spikes to 
keep off horses; so called from its use in 
the siege of Gron'ingen, Friesland, in 1594. 
A somewhat similar engine had been used 
before, but was not called by the same 
name. In German it is '‘A Spanish 
horseman ” (ein Spanischer Reiter'). 

CheveriL Me has a chev&ril con- 
science. One that will easily stretch like 
cheveril or kid leather. 


Oh, henh a wit of ohevwll, that stretches from an 

cSSf JwSf" if*4**' ^ '>>fo*d.--flhafcispsars,‘‘itonMO 

Your soft oheveril eonioienoe would receive. 

If you might please to siretoh it. 

Shakwpeart. " Htnry YIIL." ii. 3. 

ChevY Chase. There had long 
been a rivalry between the families <3 
Percy and Douglas, which showed itself 
by incessant raids into each other’s ter- 
ritory. Percy of Northumberland one 
day vowed he would hunt for three days 
in the Scottish border, without oonde- 
Bcending to ask leave of oarl Douglas. 
The Scotch warden said in his anger, 
" Toll this vaunter he shall find one day 
more than sufliciont.” The ballad called 
" Chevy Chase ” mixes up this hunt with 
the battle of Otterbum, which. Dr. Percy 
justly observes, was '‘a very different 
event.” Chevy Chase means the chase or 
hunt among tbo Chyviat hyls.” 

To louder strains he raised his voice, to toll 
What wofiil wars in “Olievy Cliape''hofi*U, 

When Percy drove the deer with bound and hotu. 
Wars to be wept by children yet unborn. 

Gav, “ Pattona VJ." 


Chiabreres’eo (Italian). Poetry 
formed on the Greek model; so called 
from Gabriel Chiabre'ra, sumamed ^e 
"Pindar of Italy” (1552-1637). 

Chia'ro-oscTi'ro {ke-ar'-ro). Light 
and shadow judiciously distributed in a 

f icturo. The word is compounded of two 
talian words meaning tight (and) s/tadow. 


Chiblalbos. The musician; the 
harmony of nature personified. He 
teaches the birds to sing and the brooks 
to warble as they flow. " All tho many 
sounds of nature borrow sweetness from 
his singing.” 


Very dear to Hiawatha 
Was the gentle Chibiaboa 
Eor bis gentlenoM he loved him. 

And the magic of his singing 

Longfellow, "HiawaOia,” vL 


ChicM-vach© (3 syl.). French for 
tho "sorry cow,” a monster that lived 
only on good women— all skin and bone, 
because its food was so extremely scarce. 
The old English romancers invented 
another monster, which they called 
Bycom, as fat as tho other was lean; 
but, luckily, he had for food "good and 
enduring husbands,” of which there is no 
lack. 


O noble wyve^), ful of heigh pmden'oa. 

Lot noon hamilitie your toiigds navlo * 

Ne lat no clerk have cause or^ligen'ce 
Tn wnto of you a story of sneh mcrv.vyle 
As of OrlseldeK.piuuent and kynde, 

[.eat Ciucln-\ache you hwuIwh in hirentnilf. 

Chaucer, ** L’Unvaye de Chaucer,” v. MGi 
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Ohicken. Skii no ehickm. Not 
young. The young child as well as the 
young fowl is called a chicken or chick. 

To count your ehieluns ere they are 
Aa6^d(Hudibras). To anticipate profits 
before they come. One of .^sop’s fables 
describes a market-woman saying she 
would get so much for her eggs, with 
the money she would buy a goose ; the 
goose in time would bring her so much, 
with which she would buy a cow, and so 
on; but in her excitement she kicked 
orer her basket, and all her eggs wore 
broken. The I^tins said, Don’t sing 
your song of triumph before you have 
won the victory” {ante vicio'riam can* ere 
(riumphum), ** Don’t crow till you aro 
out of tho wood” has a similar meaning. 

Chicken-hearted. Cowardly. 
Young fowls are remarkably timid, and 
run to tho wing of the hen upon the 
slightest cause of alarm. 

Childe, as cJbilde Ilarold, childe ofJSlIe* 
ehtlde Waters, childe Roland, childe 7'ris- 
tram., childe Arthur, dec.; also Childeric 
(Child-eric), Childebert (childe- bert), Chil^ 
perie (child-p’-eric). In all these cases 
the word ** childe” is a title of honour, 
Uke the infante and infanta of Spain. In 
ihe times of chivalry, the noble youths 
who were candidates for knighthood 
were, during their time of probation, 
cidled infans, veUets, damoyseh, and 
haeheliers, Childe or infant was the term 
given only to the most noble. The Saxon 
atihi means both child and knight. 

Childe Harold. A man sated of 
the world, who roams from place to place 
to flee from himself. The *tohilde” is, 
in fact, Lord Byron himself, who was 
only twenty-one when he began, and 
twenty-eight when he finished the poem. 
In canto i. (1809), ho visited Portugal 
and Spain; in canto ii. (1810), Turkey 
in Europe ; in canto iii. (1816), Belgium 
and Switzerland ; and in canto iv. (1817), 
Venice, Rome, and Florence. 

Children. The children in the wood, 
A Norfolk gentleman on his deathbed 
left a little son, three years old, and a 
still younger daughter, named Jane, to 
tho care of his wife’s brother. Tho boy 
was to have £300 a year when he came 
of a^, and the girl ^500 as a wedding 
portion; but if the children died pre- 
viously, tho uncle was to inherit. After 
twelve months had elapsed, the uncle 


hired two ruffians to murder the two 
babes. As they went along one of the 
ruffians relented, and killed his fellow ; 
then putting down the children in a wood, 
left theoL The poor babes gathered 
blackberries to allay their hanger, but 
died during the night, and ''Bobin Red- 
breast” covered them over with straw- 
berry leaves. All things went ill with 
the cruel uncle ; his sons died, his bams 
were fired, his cattle died, and he himself 
perished in gaol. After the lapse of seven 
years, the ruffian was taken up for high- 
way robbery, and confessed tho whole 
ailttir. Percy’s lieliques, lii., ii., 18. 

Then gad he guns “The Children in the Wood.” 

I Ah! barbarous nnole. stained with infant blood!) 
low blaokl>errieH tliey pluoke t m deaerts wild. 

And fearless at the i;littenng falchion smiled ; 

Their little corpse the robin-redbreast found. 

And strewed with pious bill the leaves around 

Gay. ^PaaWrd K/.” 

Children. Three hundred and sixty- 
five at a birth. It is said that the countess 
of Ilounebttrg accused a beggar of adul- 
tery because she carried twins, where- 
upon the beggar prayed that the countess 
might carry as many children as there 
aro days in the year. According to the 
legend, this happened on Good Friday, 
1*276. All the males were named John, 
and all the females Elizabeth. Tho 
countess was forty-two at the time. 

Chile'noB. People of Chili. 

Chilian. A native of Chili, pertain- 
ing to Chili, &c. 

ChiPiastS {hil'iasts). Another word 
for Milieu* arians ; tho.se who believe that 
Christ will come again to this earth, 
and reign a thousand years in the 
midst of his saints. (Greek, chilias, a 
thousand.) 

Chillon'. Prisoner of Chillon, Fran- 
cois de Bonnivard, of Lnnes. Lord 
Byron makes him one of six brothers, all 
of whom suffered as martyrs. The father 
and two sons died on the battle-field; 
one was burnt at the stake ; three were 
incarcerated in tho dungeon of Chillon, 
near tlie lake of Gene’va — of these, two 
died, and Francois was set at liberty by 
tho Boarnais.” Byron says that Bon- 
nivard has left traces of his footsteps in 
the pavement of the dungeon. He was 
ut in prison for “ republican principles ” 
y the dukc-bishop of Savoy. (1496- 
1670.) 
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Chilmixiar'aDdBalbee. Two cities 
built by the Genii, ftoting under the 
orders of Jan ben Jan, who governed the 
world long before the time of Adam. 
Chilooinar, or the “Forty Pillars,” is 
Persep^olis. These two cities were built 
as lurking places for the Genii to hide in. 

Chiltem Hundreds. To accept the 
Chiltem Hvmdrede is to resign one's seat 
in Parliament. The steward of the 
Chiltem Hundreds is an officer of the 
crown, appointed to protect the people 
of Buclm from the robbers of the | 
Chiltem hills. This office is now a sine- 1 
cure, but as a member can only resign 1 
his seat by accepting office, he accepts 
this sinecure, which he immediatoly 
vacates for the benefit of others. Tho 
stewardship of the manors of East Hen- 
dred, Normdiead, and Hempholme, are 
other sinecure offices made use of for 
the same purpose. 

Chimsera {himefra). An illusory 
fancy, a wild, incongruous scheme, a castle 
in the air. Homer describes tho chimaora 
as a monster with a goat’s body, a lion's 
head, and a dragon’s tail. 

Chin. (Greek, Latin, 

Persian, jaia; German, hinn; Dutch, 
hm; Saxon, dnau.) 

Chine'se (2 syl.'i. A native of China; 
the language of China ; pertaining or 
special to China. 

ChingachLCOOk. The Indian chief 
in Fenimore Cooper’s “Last of tho 
Mohicans,” “Pathfinder,” “Deerslayor,” 
and “Pioneer.” Called in French Le 
Gros Serpent, 

Chink or Jink.^ Money; so called 
because it chinks or jingles in tho purse. 

Thus, if a person is asked if he hw 
money, he rattles t^t which ho has in 
his purse or pocket. 

Have oliinks in thy purse.— rawer. 


Chintz means spotted. Tho cotton 
goods originally manufactured in the 
S^t. (Persian, chine, spotted, stained.) 


Chios (Ki'oe), Tlye man of Chios. 
Homer, who lived at Chios, near the 
^^e'an Sea. Seven cities claim to be 
his place of birth— 

Smyrna, Bhodoin. Col'ophon, Sul^mls, Cfctoo, 
kigoi, AtiM'nm.-Karrv 

G 


Chip. Chip of the old block, A son 
or child of the same stuff as his father. 
The chip is the same wood as the block. 
Burke applied the words to W. Pitt. 

Brother chip. Properly a brother car- 
penter, but in its extended meaning 
applied to any one of the same vocation 
as ourselves. 

Chir'achee'. Chariot. {Chancer.) 

Oiole'nlus [Mereury) riding in his ohiraohro. 

** Oompl. 0/ Man omcI Vetuu." 


Chi^ron (Ki'ron), Tho centaur who 
taught Achilles music, medicine, and 
hunting. Jupiter placed him in heaven 
among tho stars, where he is called 
Sagitta'rius (the Archer). 

ChUron, according to Dante, has watch 
over tho lake of boiling blood, in tho 
seventh circle of hell. 

Chisel. / chiselled him means, I 
cheated him, or did him out of some- 
thing. As the chisel cuts pieces nut of 
wood very noitly and cleverly, so the 
skilful cheat cuts a “chip” from the 
Xierson chisellod. 

Chitty-faced. Baby-facod, loan. A 
chit IS a chill’ or sprout. Both chit and 
dtUtp-faced aro terms of contempt. 
(Saxon, cith, a twig, &c.) 


The palacSns of Charlomagno were all 
scattered by tho battle of lloucosvalles, 
Tho champions of Did'erick wero all 
assassinatod at tho instigation of Chriom- 
hiFda, tho brido of Ezacl, king of the 

Knights of tho Round Table were 
all extirpated by the fatal battle of 
Camlan. „ . , 

Chivalry. Tho six following clauses 
may bo considered almost as axioms of 
tlio Arthu'rian romances 

(1) There was no braver or more noble 

king than Arthur. , 

(2) No fairer or more faithless wife 
than Guin'ivor. 

(3) No truer pair of lovers than Tristan 

knight more faithful than Sir 

^J)*'None so bravo and amorous os Sir 

Laun'celot. _ 

(6) None so virtuous as Sir GaUb^. 
Ths dower of Chivalry. 

Douglas’; lord of Liddesdale. (14th cen- 
tury.) 
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▲ ohaie in the eohool 
pmd ^Prisoner!’ Base” or Prison 
Ban.** So csUed from Chevy Chase 
(o.v.). One boy sets a chivy, by leavinsf 
lu oar, when one of the opposite side 
chases him, and if he succeeds in touch- 
ing him before he reaches ''home,” he 
becomes a prisoner. 

Chlo'e {KWee). The shepherdess be- 
loved by Daphnis in the pastoral romance 
of Longus, entitled "Daphnis and Chloe.” 
St. Pierre’s talo of "Paul and Virginia” 
is founded on the exquisite romance of 
Longus. Prior calls Mrs Oontlivc “Cloc.” 

Choe'reas {K^reas). The lover of Cal- 
lir'rhoe, in Cha'riton’s Groek romance, 
called the " Loves of Choereas and Gal- 
lir'rhoe.” (Eighth century.) 

Choke. May this piece of bread cJuohe 
m«, if what I say is not ti'ue. In ancient 
times a person accused of robbery had a 
piece of barley bread, on which the mass 
nad been said, given him to swallow. He 
put it in his mouth uttering the words 
given above, and if he could swallow it 
without being choked, ho was pronounced 
innocent. Tradition ascribes the death 
of the carl Godwin to choking with a 
piece of broad, after this solemn appeal. 

Choke-pear. An argument to which 
there is no answer, llobbers in Hol- 
land at ono tirao mado use of a piece 
of iron in tho shape of a pear, which 
they forced into the mouth of their vic- 
tim. On turning a key, a number of 
springs thrust forth points of iron in all 
directions, so that the instrument of tor- 
ture could never be taken out except by 
means of the key. 

Chon. Tho Egyptian Hercules. 


Chops. Dovm 4s (lU 
down in the mouth ; in a meUmcholy 
state; with the mouth drawn down. 
Chop or chap is Saxon for mouth ; we 
still say a pigs chap. 

Choreu^tae {Koru*tee), A sect of 
heretics, who, among other errors, per- 
sisted in keeping the Sunday a fast. 

Chouans (2 syl.). French insurgents 
of the Boyalist party during the devo- 
lution. J ean Cottereau was their leader, 
nick-named chovan (owl), because he was 
accustomed to warn his companions of 
danger by imitating the screech of an 
owl. Cottereau was followed by George 
Cadoudal. 


Chouse (1 syl.). To cheat out of 
something. Gifford says the interpreter 
of tho Turkish embassy in England is 
called chiatu, and in 1609 this ohiaus 
contrived to defraud his government of 
j 84,000, an enormous sum at that period. 
From the notoriety of tho swindle the 
word cJiiatis or to chouse was adopted. 


Wlmt do you think of me— 
That T urn a chiauR? 

BenJtmaon, '‘Alehymid.** 


( 16 ia) 


Chriem-hil'da or Chriem-hild. 
A woman of unrivalled beauty, sister of 
Gunther, and beloved by Sie^ried, the 
two chief heroes of the Nibelungen- 
liod. Siegfried gives her a talisman taken 
from Gunther’s lady-love, and Gunther, 
in a fit of jealousy, induces Hagen to 
murder his brother-in-law. Chriemhild in 
revenge marries Ezzol, king of the Huns ; 
invites the Nibelungs to the wedding 
feast ; and there they are all put to the 
sword, except Hagen and Gunther, who 
are taken prisoners, and put to death by 
the bride. ( See Kriemhild. ) 


Cliozidar'avali. The daughter of 
Vishnu. {Hindu mythology,) 

Ckop^ine (2 syl.). A high-heeled 
shoe. The Venetian ladies used to wear 
" high-heeled shoos like stilts.” Hamlet 
saj^B of tho actress, "Your ladyship is 
nearer to heaven, than when 1 saw you 
l^t, by the altitude of a chopine ” (act 
ii. s. 2). (Spanish, diapin^ a high cork 
shoe.) 


Chop liogic. To bandy words ; to 
altercate. Lord Bacon says, "Let not 
the council chop with the judge.” 

How now. how now, ohop looio I Whst Ir this ? 
^Pr^^and “ I thank you, ^und**! tbsnkyounot,'' 
And yet “ not proud." 

MoA^ars. *' Jtomso and Juliet.”* IL « 


Chrisome {hri^vm) signifies properly 
"the white cloth set by the minister at 
baptism on tho head of the newly 
anointed with chrism (i.s., a compo- 
sition of oil and balm). In the Form 
of Private Baptism is this direction ; 

Then tho minister shall put the white 
vesture, commonly called the chrisome, 
upon the child.” The child thus bap- 
tised is called a chrisom or chrisom 
child. If it dies within the month, it is 
shrouded in tho vesture ; and hence, in 
the bills of mortality, even to tho year 
1726, infants that died within the month 
were termed chrisoms. 
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Christabel Tbe hero- 

ine of Coleridge’s fragmentary poem of 
that name. 

Christabelle (Kri^taUbd), Daughter 
of a ** bonnie king ” in Ireland. She fell 
in love with Sir Oauline (g.e.). 

Christendom {Kruf^enrdum) gene- 
rally means all Christian countries; but 
Shakespeare uses it for hapiism, or 
''Christian citizenship.” Thus, in "JOng 
John,” the young prince says — 

Bv my oliristendom ! 

So were I out of prison, and kept sheep, 

1 should he merry as the day isilong;. 

Act IV. s.1. 


rides, and opened on Christmas Day. 
The contents were distributed next day 
by the ]>rie8ts, and called the "dole of 
the Christmas box,” or the *' box money.” 
It was customary for hea^ of houses to 
give small sums of money to their sub- 
ordinates " to put into the box,” before 
mass on Christmas Day. 

Somewhat later, apprentices carried a 
box round to their master's customers 
for small gratuities. The custom since 
1836 has been gradually dying out. 

Gladly tho hoy, with Chriatraas box in hand, 
ThrouKhunt tho town hm devloua route puranoa. 
And of his miistcr'a cuatumera implorea 
The yearly mitu. 


Christian (Kristian), The hero of 
John Bunyan’s allegory called " The Pil- 
grim’s Progress.’* He flees from the ” City 
of Destruction,” and journeys on to tho 
"Celestial City.” He starts with a heavy 
burden on his back, but it falls off when 
he stands at the foot of the cross. 

Christian. A follower of Christ. So 
called first at Antioch (Acts xi. 26). 

Most Christian Doctor. John Charlier 
da Qorson. (1363-1429.) 

Mott Christian Kxng. The style of tho 
king of France. 

Pepin le Bref was so styled by pope 
Stephen III. (714-768.) 

Charles le Cbauve was so styled by the 
council of Savonniercs. (823, 840-877.) 

Louis XI. was so styled by pope Paul li. 
(1423, 1461-1483.) 

Since which time it has been uni- 
versally adopted in Franco. (1469. ) 


And thou, O Oaul, with gaudy trophies plumed. 
Most Chrlatloa king.” AIuh ! in vain nssumed. 

Camoenf, "i^ttstad,” bk. vii. 


Founder of Christian Eloquence. Louis 
Bourdaloue, the French preacher. (1632- 
1704.) 

Christian’a {Kristian'a). The wife 
of Christian, who started with her children 
and Mercy from the '* City of Destruc- 
tion” long after her husband. She was 
^aood under tho guidance of Mr. Groat- 
Heart, and went, therefore, in "silver 
slippers ” along the thoruy road. — 
Bvnyant ** The PUgrinCs Progress,** pt. ii. 

Christmas {Krist^mas). " Christmas 
eomes but once a year .” — Thomas ltjtssei\ 

Christmas Box. A small gra- 
tuity given to servants, &c., on Boxing 
(the day after Christmas day). In 
the early days of Christianity boxes were 
placed in ohurohes for promiscuous oha- 


ChriStHMS. 

Christmas Carols are in com- 
memoration of tho song of the angels to 
tho shepherds at tho nativity. Durand 
tells us that the bishops with the clergy 
used to sing carols and play gamos on 
Christmas day. (Welsh, carol, a love- 
song; Italian, caroLa; &o.) 

Christmas Day. Transferred from 
the 6th of January to the 25th of Decem- 
ber by Julius I. (337-352.) 

Christmas Decorations. The 
groat feast of Saturn was held in Decem- 
ber, when the people decorated the tem- 
ples with such green things as they could 
find. Tho Christian custom is the same 
transferred to Him who was bom in 
Bethlehem on tho 25th of the same 
month. Tho holly or holy-tree is called 
Christ’s-thorn in Germany and Scandi- 
navia, from its use in church decorations 
and its putting forth its berries at Christ- 
mas time. The early Christians gave 
an emblematic turn to the custom, refer- 
ring to the " righteous branch,” and jus- 
tifying tho custom from Isa. lx. 13 — "The 
glory of Lebanon shall como unto thee , 
the fir-tree, the pine-tree, and the box 
together, to beautify tho place of my 
sanctuary,” 

Chris'tolytes {Kritf-to-lUcs), A Met 
of Christians that appeared in the sixth 
century. They maintained that when 
Christ descended into bell, he left bis 
soul and body there, and roM only with 
his heavenly nature. 

Christopher (^^.)* The giant carried 
a child over a, brook, and said, '‘Chylde, 
thou hast put me in grete peiylL I 
might here no greater burden. * To 
which the child answered, " Marvel thou 
nothing, for thou hast bom© all the world 
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upon thee, and its sins likewise/' This 
is an allep^nry : Christopher moans cross- 
ftMcrsr — Jesus Christ; the child is 
the offspring of Adam ; the river is death. 
The saint is called a giant because the 
Bedeemer was equal to so great a burden. 

Ohronlcon ex Chronlcis is by 
Florence, a monk of Worcester, the ear- 
liest of our English chroniclers. It be- 
gins from Creation, and goes down to 
1119, in which year the author died ; but 
it was continued by another hand to 
1141. Printed in 4to at London, 1.592. 
Its chief value consists in its serving as 
a key to the Saxon chronicle. 

Chronon-hoton-thorogos (^ro- 
non, Ac.). A burlesque pomposo in 
Henry Carey's farce, so called. Any 
one who delivers an inflated address. 

Aldiboroatopliosoophomio, where left you Cliro- 
nonhotonthologoi?— //. Carey. 

Chrysa'or (hriea'or). Sir Artegal’s 
sword, ** that all other swords excelled.” 
•^Speneei*, ** FaMry Qvjeen,** 

Chrys'alis {krys'alis). The form 
which caterpillars assume before they 
are converted into butterflies. The 
cbiysalis is also called an auro'lia, from 
the Latin aurum, gold. The external 
covering of some species has a metallic, 
golden hue, but others are green, rod, 
black, &c. (Greek, ch'usoSf gold.) 

ChLUbb {Tfiomas). A doistical writer, 
who wrote upon miracles in the first half 
of the eighteenth century. 

He heard of Blount, of Mandeville, and Chubb. 

Crabb, “ JBorowjh.** 

Chum. A crony, a familiar com- 
panionj^roperly a bedfellow. (Armoric, 
r^om/dnrench, ckCttur, to rest; Saxon, 
ham; our home, 

Churoh. The etymology of this 
word is generally assumed to be from 
the Greek Kuriou oikos (house of God) ; 
but this is most improbable, as the word 
existed in all the Celtic dialects long be- 
fore the introduction of Greek. No 
doubt the word means circle.” 

The places of worship among the Gorman 
and Celtic nations were always circular : 
witness the cromlechs of Stonehenge, 
Avebury, Silbury Hill, Stanton Drew, 
&o., the dolmens of Brittany, and the relic 
ehtines of India. (Welsh, cyrcA / French, 
cir^i Scotch, Urh; Greek, hirh-oe, Ac.) 

Mwh, Low, and Broad Church, Dr. 
South says, The High Church are those 


who think highly of the churoh and lowly 
of themselves; the Low Churoh those 
who think lowlv of the churoh and highly 
of themselves.'^ The Broad Churoh are 
those who think the church is broad 
enough for all relipous parties, and their 
own views of religion are chiefly of a 
moral nature, their doctrinal views being 
so rounded and elastic, that they can 
come into collision with no one. 

Church Militant and Church Tri- 
umphant. The church on earth means 
the whole body of believers, who are said 
to bo ** waging the war of faith” against 
‘‘the world, the flesh, and the devil.” It 
is therefore militant, or in warfare ; but 
some have gone to their rest, and have 
entered into glory, having fought the 
fight and triumphed— these belong to the 
'' church triumphant” in heaven. 

Church Porch (The') was used in 
ancient times for settling money trans- 
actions, paying dowries, rents, and pur- 
chases of estates. Consequently it was 
furnished with benches on both sidea 
Hence, lord Stourton sent to invite Ihe 
riortgllls to meet him in the porch of 
Kilmington church to receive the ^2,000 
awarded them by the Star Chamber. — 
Lord de Bos, “ Tower of London," 

Churching of Women. In imi- 
tation of the Jewish custom of purifica- 
tion. The Virgin Mary went up to be 
purified and to make her offering (Luke 
ii. 22, &c. ). 

Chuz'zlewit (Martin). The hero of 
Dickens’s novel so called. Jonas Chuzzle- 
wit is a type of mean tyranny, delighting 
in petty cruelty, 

Chyndo'nox. A chief Druid, whose 
tomb, with a Greek inscription, was dis- 
covered near Dijon, in 1598. 

Cic^ero. So called from the Latin 
deer (a wart or vetch). Plutarch says, 
**a flat excrescence, on the tip of nis 
nose, gave him this name.” His real 
name was Tully. 

The British Cicero. William Pitt, earl 
of Chatham. (1708-1778.) 

The Cicero of the BrUish Senate, George 
Canning. ([1770-1827.) 

Tht Chriaim Cicero. Luoias Oedina 
I-aotantiiu, a Cbristian father, who died 
330. 

The Cicero qf France. JeanBaptiito 
MassiUon. (1668-1742.) 
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JjaBowihe d4 Cieeron, Philippe Pot, 
prime minister of Louis XI. (1423- 
1494.) 

Th^ Cicero of Germany, Johann Ilf., 
dector of Brandenburg. (1455-1499.) 

The German Cicero, Johann Sturm, 
printer and scholar. (1507-1589.) 

Cioero'ne (4 syl.). A guide to point 
out objects of interest to s^angers. So 
called in the same way as Paul was called 
by the men of Lystra Mercu'rius, be- 
cause he was the chief speaker” (Acts 
xiv. 12). Cicero was the speaker of 
speakers at Borne; and certainly, in a 
party of sight-seers, the guide is '*tho 
chief speaker.” It is no compliment to 
the great orator to call the glib patterer 
of a show-place a Cicero ; but wo must 
not throw stones at our Italian neigh- 
bours, as we have conferred similar 
honour on our great epic poet in chang- 
ing “Grub Street” into ‘'Milton Street.” 


Cimmerian Darkness. Homer 
supposes the Cimmerians to dwell in a 
land “beyond the ocean-stream,” where 
the sun never shone. — “ Odys.,” xi. 14. 

In dork Oimmerion desprt ever dwell. 

Cinclio'na or Quinine. So named 
from the countess del Cinchon, wife of 
the conde del Cinchon, viceroy of Peru, 
whence the bark was first sent to Europe. 
{Hee Peruvian Bark.) 

Cincinnalus, the Boman, was 
ploughing his hold, when he was sa- 
luted as Dictator. After he had con- 
quered the Volsci and delivered his 
country from danger, he laid down his 
olhce and returned to his plough. 

And Ciucmnatua, nv ful from tho itlons^h. 

Thtmaon , " IFtnter.** 

Tfie Cindnnatue of the Amenneans. 
George Washington. (1732-1799 ) 


Cicislieo {che-chiz-heo). A dangler 
about women ; the professed gallant of a 
married woman. Also tho knot of silk 
or ribbon which is attached to fans, 
walking-sticks, umbrellas, &c. Cicu~ 
hewm, the practice of dangling about 
w^men. 

Cicle'nius or CylWnins. Mercury. 
So called from mount Cylle'ne, in Pclo- 
ponne'sus, whore he was born. 

Cid. Arabic for lord. Don Boderi'go 
Laynez, Buy Diaz (sou of Diaz), count of i 
Bivaif. He was called “ mio cid el cam- I 
jMiador,” iny hu'd tlio champion. (I02o- | 
1099). Corruption of Said. i 

The Portuguese Cid. Nunez Alva'rez 
Perei'ra, general diplomatist. (1300- | 

Cid’s horse, Babie'ca. (3 or 4 syl.) 

Tlie CuTs sword. Cola'da. The sword 
taken by the cid Boderi'go from king 
Bucar was called Tizo'na. 

Cid Hamet Benengeli. The supposi titioiis 
author of “Don Quixote’s Adventures.” 

. Ci-devant (French). Former ; of 
times gone by. As Ci-^vant governor — 
i.«., once a governor, but no longer so. 
Ci-devant philosophers means philosophers 
of former days. 

CillaroB. The name of Castor’s 
torse. {See Horse.) 

^ Cimmer'ian Bos'phorus. The 
■trait of Kaflfa. 


Cinderella (little cinder girT)y hero- 
ine of a fairy tale. She is the drudge of 
tho house, dirty with housework, while 
her elder sisters go to hne balls. At 
length a f''<iry enables hor to go to the 
prince’s ball ; the prince falls in love with 
her, and she is discovered by means of 9 
glass slipper which she drops, and which 
will fit no foot but her own. 

The glass slipper is a strange mistrans- 
lation of pantovfle en vair (a fur shpper), 
noten ^we. 11. C. I’crranlt, Contes de tees, 

Cinque Cent©/ Infeiior or de- 
graded ait. Tlie words are Italian lor 
500. With 1500 tho great schools of art 
had closed. 

Cipher. Dr Whewoll’s riddle is— 

A lieadlpHs inan had a letter (o) to wrlle, 

lie wliu lead it (tmwflU) had lost hii 

The dumb repeated it {nwtiyftM word f.ir word, 

Aud dual was tho man who listoned and heard (nav/Af.) 


Cir'ce (*2 syl.). A sorceress. She 
lived in the island of ^ ,^iea. When 
Ulysses landed there, Circe turned his 
companions into swino, but Ulysses 
resisted this metamorphose by virtue of 
a herb called moly, given him by Mercury. 


Who knows not Ciroe, 
And downward foil toto a grov^i^^wln^^ 


Circle of uiloa. A white rainbow 
or luminous ring sometimes seen in 
Alpine regions opposite the sun m foggy 
weather. 



ciRcurr. 


cmr. 


led 


drouit. The journey made throuffli 
the counties of Great Britain by the 
judges twice a year. There are six cir- 
cuits in England, two in Wales, and 
three in Scotland. Those in England 
are called the Home, Norfolk, Midland, 
Oxford, Western, and Northern ; those of 
Wales, the North and South circuits ; and 
those of Scotland, the Southern, Western, 
and Northern. 

Gireumcelllans. A sect of the 
African Don^atists in the fourth century ; 
so called because they rambled from town 
to town to redress grievances, forgive 
debts, manumit slaves, and set them- 
selves up as the oracles of right and 
wrong. (Latin, circwa-cello^ to boat 
about.) 

Circumcised Brethren (in “Hu- 
dibras”). They were Vrynne, Bertie or 
Burton, and Bastwick, who lost their cars 
and had their noses slit for lampooning 
Henrietta Maria and the bishops. 

Circumlocu'tion Office. A term 
applied in ridicule to our public offices, 
because each person tries to sliuffie off 
every act to some one else, and before any- 
thing is done it has to pass through so 
many departments, that every ily is 
crushed on a wheel. The term was in- 
vented by Charles Dickens, and appears 
in “ Little Dorrit.” 

Ciiic-Sceat or Church-Scot. An 
ecclesiastical due, paid chiefly in com, 
in the reign of Canute, &c., on Bt. 
Martin’s Day. 

Cisse'ta* One of the dogs of Actseon. 

Cist or Cyst. Properly a bladder 
(Greek, ci/stis), but generally used for a 
stone chest containing the remains of 
those who are buried in barrows. 

CiBter'cions. A religious order, so 
cidled from the monastery of Cister'eium, 
near Dijon, in France. The abbey of 
Cistercium or Citeaux was founded by 
Robert, abbot of Moleme, in Burgundy, 
at the close of the eleventh century. 

Cities. Tke Citiet of Hia Plain, 
Sodom and Gomorrah. 

Abiam dwelled in the land of Canaan, and Lot 
dwelled in the cdUei of the plain, and pitched hia 
tent toward Sodom.— Gen. xiil la. 

The Seven Citiee, Eg^^t, Jerusalem, 
Babylon, Athens, Borne, Constantinople, 


and either London for commerce or Paris 
for beauty. 

Citizen Kine. Ijouis Philippe of 
France. So ceuied because he was 
elected king by the citizens of Paris. 
(Bom 177S,reignedl830-1848,diedl850.) 

City of David. Jerusalem. So 
called in compliment to King David. 
(2 Sam. V. 7, 9.) 

City of Destruction. This world, 
or rather, the world of the unconverted. 
Bunyan makes Christian flee from the 
“City of Destruction** and journey to 
the “ Celestial City,” by which he alle- 
gorises the “walk of a Christian” from 
conversion to death. 

City of God. The church or whole 
body of believers ; the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ, in contradistinction to the city of 
the World, called by John Bunyan the 
City of Destruction. The phrase is that 
of St. Augustine. 

City of liantems. A supposititious 
city in Lucian's “ Verse Historise,” situate 
somewhere beyond the zodiac. 

City of Palaces. Agrippa, in the 
reign of Augustus, converted Borne from 

a city of brick huts to one of marble 
palaces.” 

Calcutta is called the “City of Palaces.” 
Modern Paris well deserves the compli- 
ment of being so called. 

Ci^ of Befuge. Medi’na, in 
Arabia, whore Mahomet took rmuge 
when driven by conspirators from Mecca, 
lie entered the city, not as a fugitive, but 
in triumph, a.d. 622. 

Cities of Rejuge. Moses, at the com- 
mand of God, set apart three cities on 
the oast of Jordan, and Joshua added 
three others on the west, whither any 

erson might flee for refuge who bad 

illed a human creature inadvertently. 
The three on the east of Jordan were 
Bezer, Ramoth, and Golan ; the three on 
the west were Hebron, Shechem, wd 
Kedesh. (Deut. iv. 43; Josh. xx. 1—8.) 

City of the Great King— t.s., 

Jerusalem. (Ps. xlviii. 2; Matt. v. S5.) 

City of the Sun. A romance by 
Campanella, similar to the “Bepublio” 
of Plato, the “Utopia” of Sir ^omas 
More, and the ** Atlantis ” of Lord Bacon. 
(1568-1639.) 
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Givil List. Now applied to expenses 
*pK)per for the maintenanoe of the sove- 
reif^’s household ; but before the reigrn 
of William III. it embraced all the hes^s 
of public expenditure, except those of 
the army and navy. 

Civil Service Xlstimates (O.S.K) 
include the national expenses for— 

Public works. 

Salaries. 

Law expenses. 

Education, science, and art. 

Colonial and consular expenses. 

Pensions. 

Miscellaneous. 

Civila'tioxL. Intoxication. A Cork 
orator at a debating society was speaking 
on the state of Ireland before it was added 
to England, and said, ** Sir, the Irish had 
no civilation— cllivation, I mean— no 
civilation ” and sat down, too far gone to 
pronounce the word civilisation. 

Clabber iN'apper’s Hole. Near 
Gravesend ; said to be so called from a 
freebooter ; but more likely the Celtic 
Caer-her Carher (water-town lower camp). 

Clack Dish. Some two or three 
centuries ago, beggars used to proclaim 
their want by clacking tbe lid of a wooden 
dish. 

^**CRn think I pet my living by a Icil and 
. How’s thu t- ? ” 

* Why, begging, sir.” qf Love,** (KKiS.) 

Claire {St.). A religious order of 
women, the second that St. Francis in- 
stituted. It was founded in 1213, and 
took its name from its first abbess, Claire 
of Assise. 

Clak-lio-liai^alL. At Port Van- 
couver, the medium of intercourse is a 
mixture of Canadian French, English, 
Indihn, and Chinese. An Englishman goes 
by the name of Kint-sltosliy a corruption of 
king George ; on American is called Bos- 
ton; and the ordinary salutation is clak- 
ho-haryah.'> This is explained by the fact 
that the Indians, frequently hearing a 
trader named Clark addressed hy his 
companions, Clark, how are you?” 
imE^^ed i^is to be the correct English 
form of salutation.— " Words and 
Places.’* 

Clam. Better clam ikan go to the 
tMiiofi, Better be pinched or half •starved. 


(Clam is the German Islmmenf to pinch j 
Danish, kUnmer; o\a clammy, sticky.) 

loottldnot lot him clam, I vraa dammiiut mv- 
■elf, ma’am.— iSAodow of AMyi/oL * ^ 

Clap-trap. Something introduced 
to win applause ; something really worth- 
less, but sure to take with the ground- 
lings. It is a trap to catch a round of 
applause. 

Clapper. A plank bridge over a 
stream; a ferry-gate. 

Clapper Claw. To jangle and claw 
each other about. (Dutch and German, 
Happen, to strike, clatter.) 

Now they aro cliipppr-nlRwimf one another: I'U 
go look on.— “ TroOm and CrMma,” v. 4. 

Clapper-dudgeons. Abram-men 
{q.v.). The clapper is the tongue of a 
boll, and in cant language tho human 
“tonguo.” JJtulgeon (Welsh, dygeu) 
moans resentment, and in slang language 
one who resents, a madman. A clappor- 
dadgoou is a madman, pattcror, or be('- 
gar. 

Clapping tho prayer-books, on 
stamping tho feet, in tho Xtoman Catho- 
lic church, on Good Friday, is designed to 
signify the abandonniont of our Saviour 
by his disciples. This is done when 
twelve of tho thirteen burning candles 
are put out, Tho noise comes from within 
tho choir. 

Claque; Claqueurs. Applause by 
clapping tho hands; persons jiaid for 
doing so. M. Sauton, in 1821), ostablishod 
in Paris an ofiice to ensure tho success of 
dramatic pieces. He was tho first to 
organise the Parisian claque. The manager 
sends an order to his office for any num- 
ber of claqueurs, sometimes for 500, or 
even more. Tho class is divided into 
commissars, those who commit the pieces 
to memory, and are noisy in pointing 
out its merits ; rieurs, who laugh at the 
2 >unB and jokes ; pleureurs, chiefly women, 
wboaretoholdthoirpocket-handkerohiefs 
to their eyes at the moving parts ; cAa- 
touillmrs, who are to keep the audience 
in good humour ; and hisseurs, who are 
to cry {his) encore. The itomans had 
their Laudicoeni (g.v.). 

Clarencieux (3 syl.). The first of the 
two provincial king-at-arms, the other is 
Norroy (nort/t king). So named from the 
duke of Clarence, third son of Edward 
III., who first bore tho office. 
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CLABENDON. 


CLEBIENT. 


Glarezidoxi. Th€ coftisiUvJLioni of 
Cla/rendon, Laws made by a general 
oouncil of nobles and prelates, held at 
Olarendon, in Wiltshire, in 1164, to check 
the power of the church, and restrain the 
prerogatiyes of ecclesiastics. These 
famous ordinances, sixteen in number, 
define the limits of the patronage and 
jurisdiction of the pope in these realms. 

Claret. The wine so called does not 
receive its name from its colour, but the 
colour so called receives its name from 
the wine. The word means clarified 
wine {vinum clardtum). What we called 
hippocras was called clardtvmf which was 
a liquor made of wine and honey clarified. 

Classics. The best authors. The 
Homans were divided by Ser'vius into six 
classes. Any citizen who belonged to 
the highest class was called clasdicuSf all 
the rest were said to be infra classem. 
From this the best authors wore termed 
elasdici aucto'rea (classic authors) — i.c., 
authors of the best or first class. The 
high esteem in which Greek and Latin 
were held at the revival of letters ob- 
tained for these authors the name of 
classic, emphatically ; and when other 
first-rate works are intended some dis- 
tinctive name is added, as the English, 
French, Spanish, &c., classics. 

Claude liorraine. Claude Gelce, 
the French landscape painter, who was 
bom at the Chfiteau-de-Chamage, in 
Lomdne. (1600-1682.) 

Claus {Santa), The Kriss Kringle 
of the Dutch, and the St. Nicholas of the 
Germans {q.v."). 

Clause. Letter-clausej a close letter, 
sealed with the royal signet or privy- 
seal ; in opposition to letter8-;palen.tt which 
are left open, the seal being attached 
simply as a le^ form. (*' Clause,*' Latin 
clanmSf shut, closed. ''Patent,** Latin 
paioM, spread, open.) 

Clavilen'o. The wooden horse on 
which Don Quixote got astride, in order 
to disenchant the infanta Antonoma'sia 
and her husband, who were shut up in 
the tomb of queen Magfun'eia, of Can- 
day'a. It was the veiy horse on which 
Peter of Provence carried off the fair 
Mi^o'na ; it was constructed by Merlin, 
ana was governed by a wooden pin in 
the forehead. (The word means Wooden 
Peg,)~-**D(m (?w/a:ote,”pt. ii., bk. 3, c. 4 , 6. 


Claw means the foot of an animal 
armed with claws ; a hand. To eUm it 
to lay one's hands upon things. It also 
means to tickle with the hand ; hence to 
please or flatter, puff or praise. Claw 
ms cmd I will claw thee, means, " praise 
me, and I will praise you.** 

Laugh when I am merry, and claw no mnn in hii 
humour. iihakuptan, Mudi Aio,'* L a 

Claw-backs. Flatterers. Bishop 
Jewel speaks of " the pope*B claw- 
backs.** 

Clay'more or Glay'more (2 syl.) is 
the Celtic fflaifia, bent sword) and Tnawr 
(large). {See Mobolay.) 

Clean Sill. To exhibit a clean lUl 
of hscUth, {See Bill of Health. ) 

Cleaned. Cleaned, out. Impoverished 
of everything. De Quincey says that 
Kichard Bentley, after his lawsuit with 
Dr. Colbatch, "must have been pretty 
well cleaned out.** 

Clearing House. A building in 
Lombard Street, set apart, since 1776, 
for interchanging bankers* cheques and 
bills. Each bank sends to it daily all 
tho bills and cheques not drawn on its 
own firm ; these are sorted and dis- 
tributed to their respective houses, and 
the balance is settled by transfer tickets. 
The origin of this establishment was a 

E ost at the comer of Birchin Lane and 
lombard Street, where banking clerks 
met and exchanged memoranda. 

Railway lines have also their " Clear- 
ing Houses,*’ for settling the "tickets’* 
of the different lines. 

Clelia. A vain, frivolous female 
butterfly, with a smattering of every- 
thing. In youth she coquetted; and, 
when youth was passed, tried sundry 
ways of earning a living, but idways 
without success. It is a character in 
Crabbo’s "Borough.” 

Clelie. A character in Madame Scu- 
ddri’s romance so called. This novel 
is a type of the buckram formality of 
Louis XIV. It is full of high-flown 
compliments, theatrical poses, and out 
and dry sentiments. 

Clement Patron saint of tan- 
ners, being himself a tanner. His symbol 
is a pot, because the 23rd of November, 
St. Clement’s Day, is the day on which 
the early Danes used to go about begging 
for ale. 




CLEMENTINA. 


CLERIMOND. 
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dementi'na {The Lady). In love 
with Sir Charles Grandison, who marries 
Harriet Biron .— Sir Charles 
GraandUon.^' 

Clen'cher. I have given him a clencher, 
{See Clinch.) 

deom'brotoB (4 syl.). A philoso- 
pher who so admired Plato’s Phscdon’* 
that he jumped into the sea in order to 
exchange this lifo for a bettor. Ho was 
called AmArado'ta of Amhra'cia, from 
the place of his birth. 

He who to enjoy 
leaped into the sea, 

Paradise Lo$t,"iiL 

deon. The personification of glory 
in Spenser’s ^'Paery Queen.” 

deopa'tra and her Pearl. It is 
said that Cleopatra made a banquet for 
Antony, the costliness of which excited 
his astonishment ; and when Antony 
expressed his surprise, Cleopatra took a 
pearl ear-drop, which she dissolved in a 
strong acid, and drank to the health of 
the Roman triumvir, saying, “My 
draught to Antony shall far exceed it.” 
There are two difficulties in this anec- 
dote— the first is, that vinegar would not 
dissolve a pearl ; and the next is, that 
any stronger acid would be wholly unfit 
to drink. Probably the solution is this : 
the pearl was sold to somo merchant 
whose name was synonymous with a 
strong acid, and the mouoy given to 
Antony as a present by the fond queen. 
The pearl melted, and Cleopatra drank 
to the health of Antony as she handed 
him the money. (See Guesham.) 

Clergy. The men of God’s lot or 
inheritance. In St. Peter’s first epistle, 
y. 8, the church is called “ God’s heri- 
tage ” or lot. In the Old Testament the 
tribe of Levi is called the “lot or 
heritage of the Lord.” (Greek, cleros; 
Latin, clems and clericus, whence Norman 
elerex vaaA iderkua ; French, cle^gi.') 

of Clergy. {^See Benefit.) 

Oler'gymen. The dislike of sailors 
to clergymen on board ship arises from 
an UBociation with the history of Jonah. 
Sailors call them a eargo^ or kittlish 
dangerous. Probably 
the disastrous voyage of St. Paul con- 
firms the prajudice. 


Flato’i elytium. 
CUeombrotus. 


Cler'ical Titles. 

(1) Pahson. The person who in 
parish suits represents the parish. (Latin, 
pei'a</7ui.) 

A good man was ther of religloan. 

And was a pord persuun of a tuun. 

C’/uiuce>, of Canterbury Talea." 

(2) Clerk. As in ancient times the 
clergjrman was about the only person 
who could write and road, tiio word 
clerical, as “clerical error,” came to 
signify an error in spelling. As the 
respondent in church was able to read, 
he received tho name of clerk, and the 
assistants in writing, &c., ore so termed 
in business. (Latin, cler'icuSf a clergy- 
man.) 

(3) Curate. One who has the cure 
of souls. As the cure of the parish used 
to be virtually entrusted to the clerical 
stipendiary, the word curate was appro- 
priated to this assistant. 

(4) Rector. One who has tho par- 
sonage and tho tithes. The man who 
rules or guides the parish. (Latin, “a 
ruler.”) 

(5) Vicar. One who does tho “duty” 
of a porisl for the person who recoivos 
tho tithes — generally a layman, and 
therefore not qualified to officiate. (Latin, 
mcarius, a deputy.) 

(fi) INOUMUENT and PEurETUAL Cur- 
ate are now t('rmod Vicars. Tho other 
terms are abolished. 

*•* Tlio French cure equals our vicar, and taeir 
mcaire our curate. 

Clerical Vestments. 

(1) White. Emblem of purity, worn 
on all feasts, saints’ days, and sacra- 
mental occasions. 

(2) JRxd. Tho colour of blood and of 
fire, worn on the days of martyrs, and 
on Whit* Sunday, when the Holy Ghost 
came down like tongues of fire. 

(3) Green. Worn only on days which 
are neither feasts nor fasts. 

(4) Purple. Tho colour of mourning 
worn on Advent Sundays, in Lent, and 
on Ember days. 

(5) Black. Worn on Good Friday, and 
when masses are said for tho dead. 

Oakeley, “ On </«j Mass:* 

Cler'imond. Niece of the Green 
Knight (n.v.), bride of Valentine the 
brave, and sister of Fer'ragus the giant. 
— Valentine and Orson, 
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Clerk. A scholar. Hence 
(See OitBBiCAL Titles.) 

All fhe elerlu, 

XmMmfbe learned ones, in ChrlBtian Ungdomi 
Havetbelr free voicei. ^ ^ 

Slude4iptat$ **JSrmry FX/l/‘ fl.3. 


St, Nicholas's Clerhs, Thieves. An 
equivoqtie on the word Nick. 

I think there eame prancing down tiio hill a couple 
of fit. Nicholas’a olorka. 

Jtowhjf, “ Match at Multupht," 1633* 


Clerk-ale and Churcli-ale. Mr. 
Douce says the word “ ale ” is used in 
such composite words as bride-alo, clerk- 
ale, church-ale, lamb-alo, Midsummer-ale, 
Scot-ale, Whitsun-alOj Ac. ; for revel or 
feast, ale being the chief liquor given. 

The multitude coll (Churoh>alo Sunday) thotr 
rerelyng day, which day la apont in bulbfotingR, 
boarfioatlng, . . . dlcying. . . « and drunkoii- 
noas^ iP. JCdhe, 157a 

Clerkly. Cleverly ; like a scholar. 

1 thank vou, gentle aorvant- ’tis vory clerkly done 
B\ake$pcar«, “ Two Gentlemen of Vtromx," in. 1. 


Clifford (Paw?). A highwayman, re- 
formed by the power of love, in Sir L. 
Hnlwer Lytton’s novel so called. 


OUxnac'terio. It was once believed 
that 7 and 9, with their multiples, wore 
critical points in life; and (13, which is 
produced by multiplying 7 and 9 together, 
was termed the Grand Climacteric^ which 
few persons succeeded in outliving. 

There are two yean, the Hovonth and tiio ninth, 
that commonly bring great changes in a inan’K life, 
and great dangers \ wboreforp 63, that contains both 
thoee numbers multiplied together, comes out without 
heaps of dangers.— ZsvtNiwXsinniiM. 

Climaoteric Years aro 7th and 
9tb, with their multiples by the odd 
numbers 8, 6, 7, 9— viz., 7, 9, 21, 27, 35, 
45, 49, 63 and 81, over which astrologers 
supposed Saturn, the malevolent planet^ 
presided. {See Nine.) 


Climax means a «tmr (Greek), applied 
to the last of a gradation of ar^ments, 
each of which is stronger than the pro- 
ceding. The last of a gradation of words 
of a similar character is also callod a 
climax. 


Clincli. To bend the point of a nail 
after it is driven homo. The word is 
sometimes written c/encA, from the French 
c2eficAe, the lift of a latch. (Dutch, 
hUnkmt to rivet.) 

Thcd was a dench&r. That argument 
was not to be gainsaid; that remark 
drove the matter home, and fixed it as 
a nail in a sure placet’* 


A lie is called a ekneher or cUncher 
from the tale about two swaggerers, One 
of whom said, ^^He drove a nail right 
through the moon.” <*Yes,” said the 
other, 1 remember it well, for 1 went 
the other side and clenched it” The 
French say, Je Im ai Men rivS son clou (I 
have clinchod his nail for him). 

ClinlLer (JTumphiy). Hero of Smol- 
lett’s novel so called. Tue general scheme 
of “ Oliver Twist ” resembles it Hum- 
phrey is a workhouse boy, put out 
. apprentice; but, being afterwards re- 
duced to great want, bo attracts the 
notice of Mr Bramble, who takes him 
into his service, turns out to be Bramble’s 
natural son, and falls in love with Wini- 
fred Jenkins, Miss Bramble’s maid. 

Clio was one of the nine Muses, the 
inventress of historical and heroic poetry. 

Clio, Addison is so called because his 
papers in the Spectator ” are signed by 
one of the four letters in this word, pro- 
bably the initial letters of Chelsea, 
Loudon, Islington, Ofdco. {Sec Nota- 
KICA.) 

Cll'qLUOt (of Punch celebrity). A 
nicknamo of Frederick William IV. of 
Prussia; so called from bis fondness of 
champagne. (1795, 1840-1861.) 

CloaoPna. Goddess of sewers. (Latin, 
t’/oo'ca, a sewer.) 

Tlien Cloacina, goddet* of the tide, 

Whose sable streams boncatb-the city glide. 

Indulged the modish flame ; the town she roved 

A mortal scavenger she saw, she loved. 

Gay, ••2Wvto,"ll. 

Clock. So church bells were onco 
called. (German, ofoc^e; French, cloche; 
Medieval Latin, ctoca,') 

Cloch The tale about St Paul’s clock 
striking thirteen is given in Walcott’s 

Memorials of Westminster,” and refers 
to John Hatfield, who died 1770, aged 
102. Ho was a soldier in the reign of 
William 111., and was brought before a 
court-martial for falling asleep on duty 
upon Windsor terrace. In proof of his 
innocence ho asserted that he heard St 
Paul’s clock strike thirteen, which state- 
ment was confirmed by several witnesses. 

Clod-Hopper. A farmer, who hops 
or walks amongst the clods. The cavalry 
call the infantry clodhoppers, because 
they have to walk instead of Tiding 
horseback. 
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Clog Abnanae. A primitive al- 
manac or calendar, called in Scandinavia 
aBunicstaff, from the Bunio characters 
used in its numerical notation. 

Cloister. He retired into a cloister, 
a monastery. Almost all monasteries 
used to have a cloister or covered walk, 
which generally occupied the four sides 
of a qi^rangle. 

Clootie. Avid Clootie, Old Nick. 
The Scotch call a cloven hoof a cloot, so 
that Auld Clootie is Old Clovon-foot. 

Clorida'no (in “ Orlando Funoso ”). 
A humble Moorish youth, who joins Mo- 
do'ro in seeking the body of king Dar- 
dinello to buiy it. Medo'ro being 
woimded, Clori^ano rushed madly into 
the ranks of the enemy and was slain. 

Cloxin'da (in ''Jemsalom De- 
livered”). A female knight who came 
from Persia to oppose the Crusaders, 
and was appointed by Al'adine leader of 
all the Pagan forces. Tancred fell in 
love with her ; but not knowing her in a 
night attack, slew her after a most 
dreadful combat. Before she died she 
received Christian baptism at the hands 
of Tancred, who mourned her death 
with great sorrow of heart. — Bk. xii. 

Sena'pus of Ethiopia (a Christian) was 
her father, but her being born white 
alarmed her mother, who changed her 
babe for a black child. Arso'th's, the 
eunuch, was entrusted with the infant 
Clorinda, and as he was going through a 
forest he saw a tiger, dropped the child, 
and sought safety in a tree. The tiger 
took the babe and suckled it, after which 
Arseth's left Ethiopia with tho child for 
Egypt. 

_ Clo^ten. A vindictive lout who woro 
his dapper in his mouth. He fell in 
love with Im'ogen, but his love was not 
reciprocated. — Shakespeare, “ Cymheline,” 

Cloth (TAe). The clergy; thus we 
talk of ‘'having respect for the cloth.” 
Formerly the clergy used to wear a dis- 
tinguishing costume, made of grey or 
black clow, by which they might be 
i^ognised. 

ClothaMus or Cloihmre (in “ Jeru- 
nlem Delivered”). At the death of 
Hugo he tedees the lead of the Franks, 
wt ip pl^ot by Clorinda with an arrow 


(bk. xl>. After his death, his troops 
sneak away and leave the Christian army 
(bk. xiii.). ' 

Cloud {St,\ Patron saint of nail- 
smiths, by a play upon the French word 
clou, a nail. 

He is under a cloud. Under suspicion, 
in disrepute. 

To blow a cloud is to smoke a cigar or 
pipe. 

Cloven Foot. To sUw the clom, 
foot — i.e., to show a knavish intention ; a 
base motivo. The allusion is to Satan, 
represented with the legs and feet of a 
goat; and, however he might disguise 
himself, he could never conceal his cloven 
feet. {See Bag o* Nails, Goat.) 

Eoal grlof little Influenrod itti compoRition 
.... and the cloven fool peeps out ui rodio 
letters writtoa by bun ut tho period.— Sit. JaiMTs 
MoganiM. 

Clover. He*s in closer. In luck, in 
prosperous circumstances, in a good 
situation. The allusion is to cattle sent 
to feed in clover fields. 

Clowns. The three most celebrated 
are Joseph Grimaldi (1779-1837), tho 
French Carlin (1713-1783), and Richard 
Tarlton, in the days of queen Elizabeth, 
who acted at the galloried inn called the 
“ Belle Sauvago.” 

To sit with Tarlton on an alohonse siffne. 

JJishop Ball, •* SatirM.’* 

Club. A society of persons who club 
together, or form themselves into a knot 
or lump. (Welsh, clopa and dob; Ger- 
man, klOpfel; Danish, klvhhe, &c.) 

Club-bearer (TAs). Periphe'tes, the 
robber of Ar'golis, so called because ho 
murdered bis victims with an iron dub. 

Club-law. The law of xnight or 
compulsion through fear of chastisement. 

Clue. I luave not yet got the clue; to 
giw a clue — i.e., a hint. A clue is a ball 
of threeid (Saxon, cleow), Tho only mode 
of finding the way out of the Cretan 
labyrinth was by a skein of thread, 
which, being laid along the proper route, 
indicated tho right path. 

Clu'ricaune (3 syl.). Au elf of evi. 
disposition who usually appears as a 
wrinkled old man, wd has knowledge of 
bid treasures. {Irish mythology. ) 

dym of the Clough with Adam 
Bell and William of Oloudesly wero 
noted outlaws, wbcise ddll in ardicty 
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rondored thorn as famous in the north 
of £n(^lancl as Robin Hood and Little 
John in tho midland counties. Their 
place of resort was in Englewood Forest, 
near Carlisle. N . B.— Englewood means 
firewood. (.Jlyiii of the Clough moans 
Clement of tho CliiT. 

Clyt'ie (3 syl.). A water-nymph, in 
love with Apollo. Mooting w'lth no re- 
turn, she was changed into a sunflower, 
which, traditif)n>il]y, etill i urns to the siin, 
h'Jlowing him tlirough his dail}^ conrso, 

Cneph. The name under which tho 
^''l?yptians adore tho Creator of the 
world. 

Co. A contraction of company; as 
Smith and Co. 

Coach (^). A private tutor. To he 
eoaefied up : to be taught by a private 
tutor for examination. Tho term is a 
pun on getting on fast. To get on fast 
you take a coiich ; you cannot got on fa^t 
without a private tutor— er^o, a private 
tutor is the coach you take in order that 
you may get on quickly. {University 
slang.) 

To diTie in the coach. In tho cap- 
tain's nrivate room. Tho coach or couch 
of a ship is a small ajiartment near the 
stem, tho floor betng formed of tho aft- 
most part of tho quarter-dock, and the 
roof by tho poop. 

Coach Away. Got on. Properly, 
drive your coach off. 

Coal. Ifot as a coal. A corruption 
of the French “caille” (Chnud comma 
Ufi coi/fc, hot as a quail). The quail is 
remarkable for its hot temperament and 
its amorous tendencies. The expression 
hac^ now a more obvious sdlusion, but 
was in use before the employment of 
coals for domestic purposes. 

Cdals. To haul over the coals. To 
bring to task for short-comings; to 
scold. At one time the Jews were 
**bled” whenever the kings or barons 
wanted money; and one very common 
torture, if they resisted, was to haul 
them over the coals of a slow fire, to 
give them a “roasting.” {See “Ivanhoe,” 
where Front-de-Bocuf threatens to haul 
Isaac over the coals.) 

Coals. “Gregory, o’ my word, we’ll 
not carry coals” — i.e., submit to bo “put 
upon ” (“ Romeo and Juliet,” i. 1). So 
in “Every Man out of his Humour,” 


“ Here comes one that will carry eoals^. 
ergo^ will hold my dog.” The allusion is 
to the dirty, laborious oooupaiion of 
coal-carriers. Gifford, in bis edition of 
Ben Jonson, says, “Of these (t.e., scul- 
lions, &c.), the most forlorn wretches 
were selected to carry coals to the 
kitchen, halls, &c.” {See Blackguard.) 

To carry coeds to NewcebsUe, To do 
what is superfluous. As Newcastle is the 
great coal-field, it would bo quite super- 
fluous to carry coals thither. The iSren h 
say, Porter de Veau d la rivUre (to carry 
water to the river). The Latin equiva- 
lent is “ To carry wood to the forests.' 

Coal Brandy. Burnt brandy. The 
ancient way to set brandy on fire was to 
drop in it a live or red-hot coal. 

Coalition Government. A ^ 
vomment formed by various parties, liy 
a mutual surrender of pnnciples. Tho* 
administration of lord North and Charles 
Fox, 1783, was a coalition, but it fell to 
pieces in a few months. 

Coast Men of Attica. The mer- 
chant class who lived along the coast- 
lands {Par'ali). 

Coat. Turning onds coat for Ittck. It 
was an ancient superstition that this was 
a charm against evil spirits. {See Turn- 
coat.) 

William found 

A means for our deliverance : “ Turn your oloaka,** 
Quoth hee. ** tox Pucke is busy in these oakes ” 

Jiishop Corhiitt, **Iter Borsalt ’* 

Coat of Arms. A surcoat worn by 
knights over their armour, decorated 
with devices by which heralds described 
the wearer. Hence the heraldic device 
of a family. Coat-armour was invented 
in tho Crusading expeditions, to distin- 
guish the various noble warriors when 
wrapped in complete steel, and it was 
introduced into England by ]^chardXio»- 
heart. 

Cobalt. From the German Kdbold 
(a gnome). The demon of mines. This 
metal was so called by miners, because 
it was long thought to be useless and 
troublesome. It was oonsequentiy at- 
tributed to the ill offices of the mine 
demon. 

Cobbler. Let net the cohUer overstep 
his last (No su'tor ultra orep'idam). Let 
no one presume to interfere in matters 
of which he is ignorant.- The tale 
goes that a cobbler detected a fault 
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in tbe shoe-latchet of one of ApelW 
paintings, and the artist rectified the 
fault. The cobbler, thinking himself 
very wise, next ventured to criticise the 
legs ; but Apelles answered, " Keep to 
your trade — * you understand about 
shoes, but not about anatomy. 

Cob^ani, referred to by Tliomson in 
his ** Autumn,” was Sir Richard Temple, 
created lord Cobham in 1714. 


Cob-nut. A nut with a tuft. (Welsh, 
cob or cop, a tuft; German, Jcopf, the 
bead.) 

Oob'web. Col, Teutonic for “spider.” 
Dutch, cpinnehop ; Saxon, otter-cop (poi- 
sonous spider) ; Chaldee, Lopi (spider’s 
web). 


Cock. Mahomet found in the first 
beaven a cock of such enormous size, 
that its crest touched the second heaven. 
The crowing of this celestial bird arouses 
every living creature from sleep except 
man. The Moslem doctors say that Allah 
lends a willing ear to him who reads the 
Koran, to him who prays for pardon, 
and to the cock whoso chant is divine 
melody. yfhQn this cock ceases to crow, 
the day of judgment will be at hand. 

CocA Dedicated to Apollo, the sun- 
god, because it gives notice of tho rising 
of the sun. It was dedicated to M ercury, 
because it summons men to business by 
its crowing. 

A cock on church epiree is to remind 
men not to deny their Lord, as Peter 
did, but when the cock crew ho “ went 
out and wept bitterly.” Peter IjO Neve 
afiirms that a cock was the warlike 
ensign of the Goths, and therefore used 
in Gothic churches for ornament. 

By cock and pie, sir, you shall not away 
to-night f“2 Henry tV.,” v. 1). Wo 
meet with cock^s hones, cock's wounds, 
cocBs mother, cocJ^s hody, cock's passion, 
&c., where we can have no doubt that 
the word is a minced oath, and stands 
for the sacred name which should never 
be taken in vain. The Pie is the table 
or rule in the old Roman offices, showing 
how to find out tho service for each day, 
called by the Greeks pi'nox (an index). 
Tho latter part of the oath is equivalent 
to “the Mass book.” 

^ Cock of the Nmih, The duke of Gor- 
don. So called on a monument erected 
to his honour at Fochabers, in Aberdeen- 
^ 0 . (DiedlSaa.) 


Cooks. The French are so called 
from a pun made in the reign of Nero, 
against whom the Gauls, under Julius 
Vindex, conspired. It was wittily said 
that the emperor would be disturbed by 
the crowing of a Gallus {Oaul or cock), 
Tbe pleasantry took, and, as there were 
certain marks of resemblance between 
the two, tho nickname beewe perpetu- 
ated. 

Cock of the Walk. The dominant 
bully or master spirit. Tbe place where 
barn-door fowls are fed is called the toalk, 
and if there is more than one cock they 
will fight for the supremacy of this do- 
main. 

Cock and Bottle. A public-house 
sign, meaning draught and bottled ale 
may bo had on tho premises. The “cook” 
hero means the tap. It does not mean 
“ The Cork and Bottle.” Coy en lataillef 

Cock and Bull Story- A corrup- 
tion of a concocted and bully story. The 
catch-pennies hawked about the streets 
are still called cocks — concocted 

things. Bully is the Danish hdlen (ex- 
aggerated), our bull-rush (an exaggerated 
rush), bullfrog, &c. 

Another etymology maybe suggested: 
The idol Norgal was tho most common 
idol of the ancient Phccnicians, Indians, 
and Persians, and Norgal means a dung- 
hill cock. Tho Egyptian equally 

notorious under the name of Oci'ris. A 

cock-and-hull story may therefore mean 
a myth, in reference to tbo mythological 
j fables of Norgal and Osiris. A third 
‘ suggestion refers to fables, where dumb 
I animals are made to speak and act like 
human beings. Tbo French equivalents 
! are faire vn cog h Vmc and un conte de 
' viaincre Voie (a mother goose tale.) 

I Cock a-koop or Cock arhwtp. Tc 

! sit cock a-houp. Boastful, defiant, like 9 
game-cock with his houpo or crost erect. 
(French, cog d huppe.) 

Anfl liaTinu routed a whole troop, 

With victory 

Cock Boat or Cockle Boat. A 
small boat made of a wicker frame, and 
covered with leather or oil-clolh. 
Welsh fishers used to carry them on their 
backs. (Welsh, cwrwgU, a ^coracle ; 
French, coche, a passage ^t; Insh. 
coca; Italian, cocca; Latin, cocMea t 
Greek, kocklos, a cockle.) 
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Cook-orow. The Hebrews divided 
the night into four watches: 1, The 
“ beginning of the watches ” or oven ** 
(Lam. ii. 19) ; 2, “The middle watch" 
or “midnight” (Judg. vii. 19) ; 3, “The 
oook-crowing ; ” 4, “ The morning watch" 
or dawning” (Exod. xiv. 24), 

'i 4 know not when the mastor of the home 
oometh, at even, or at nidnidht, or at the oock-crow* 
ingi or ui 85. 

AjmaritwTiS vmiih ai cock-crow. This 
is a Christian superstition, the cock being 
the watch-bird placed on church spires, 
and therefore sacred. 

The morning oork crew loud. 

And at the sound it {iht Ohoat] shrunk in hueic away, 
And vanibhed from our sight 

Slidkeaptartf “ Hamlet^*' i. 9. 

Cock-fighting was introduced into 
Britain by the Romans. It was a favourite 
sport both with the Greeks and Romans. 

Cock Ijane Ghost. A tale of ter- 
ror without truth ; an imaginary talo of 
horrors. In Cock Lane, Stockwel 1(1762), 
certain knockings were heard, which Mr. 
Parsons, the owner, declared proceeded 
from the ghost of Mrs. Komt, who (he 
wished people to suppose) had been mur- 
dered by her husband. All London was 
agog with this story ; but it was found 
out that tbe knockings were produced 
by a girl employed by Parsons, and were 
made by rapping on a board which she 
took into her bod. Parsons was con- 
demned to stand in the pillory. {See 
Stockwell Ghost.) 

Cock-pit. The judicial committee 
of the privy council is so called, because 
the council-room is built on the old cock- 
pit of Whitehall palace. 

Qreat oonguItHtionn at tlie cockpit about battl^. 
duels, victories, and what uou— Poor Robin' » Aimu- 
Naek,1780. 

Cock Sure is cocky sure — portly 
confident. We call a self-contident, 
overbearing prig a cocky fellow, from 
the barnyard despot ; but Shakespeare 
employs the phrase in the sense of “ sure 
as the cock of a firelock.” 


Muir, the English soldiers are called 
“ the red-coat lads wi’ black cockades." 

The word cockade is tbe “aid of the 
cook," the thing that helps to cock the 
military hat. Subsequently, loops, laces, 
and ribbons wore u^ for the purpose 
as well as rosettes. 

Black enters into all the German oook- 
ades: thus the Austrian is black and 
yellow ; the PrussicM black and white ; 
the Uanoverian all black; the Belgian 
black, yellow, and rod. The Frsnek 
before the revolution was white. 

To mourU the cockade. To become a 
soldier. From time immemorial the 
partisans of different leaders have adopted 
some emblem to show their partv; in 
1767 an authoritative regulation deter- 
minod that every French soldier should 
wear a white cockade, and in 1782 the 
badge was restricted to tho military. 
The phrase given above is common both 
to England and France. 

Cockaigne {Land of). An imaginary 
land of idleness and luxuiy. The subject 
of a burlosqiio, probably 'Hhe earliest 
spocimon of English poetry which we 
possess.” London is generally so called, 
blit Boiloau applies the phrase to Fans. 
{See Cockney.) 

Cockatrice (3 syl. ). A monster with 
the wings of a fowl, tail of a dragon, and 
head of a cock. So callod because it 
was said to be produced from a cocks 
egg hatched by a serpent. According to 
legend, the very look of this monster 
would cause instant death. In conse- 
quence of the crest with which the head 
is crowned, the creature is called a ba- 
silisk, from the Greek hasiliskos (a little 
king). Isaiah says, “ Tho weaned child 
shall put his hand on the cockatrice' 
don ” (xi. 8), to signify that the most 
hoxious animal should not hurt the most 
feeble of God's creatures. 

Figuratively, it means an insidious, 
treacherous person, bent on mischief. 

They will kill one another bv the look, like rooka* 
trioea Shakeepearet '* Twelfth JUightf* iU. 4. 


Wo steal as in a castle, oock>snre 

Sholaipearet "l Henry 1 Yf* U. 1. 


Cockade. The men-servants of the 
military wear a small black cockade on 
their luit, the Hanoverian badge. The 
Stuart cockade was white. At the battle 
of Sberra-Muir, in the reign of George 1., 
the English soldiers wore a black rosette 
in their hats. In the song of Sherra- 


Cocker. According to Cocker. All 
right according to Cocker. Cocker pub- 
lished an arithmetic in the reign of 
Charles II., which was very pcmular. The 
phrase was popularised by Murphy in 
nis farce called “ The Apprentice." 

Cockles. To cry cockles. To be 
hanged ; from the gurgling noise made 
in slrao^atlon. 
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Cookie Hat. A pilgrim’s hat. 
Warburton says, as the chief places of ' 
deyotion were beyond sea^ or on the 
coasts, pilgrims used to put cockle-shells 
upon their hats, to indicate that thej' 
were pilgrims. Cockles are symbols of 
Bt. James, patron saint of Spain. 

And how shall I your true loTO know 
From many another one ? 

Oh. by hU cockle hat and staff, 

And by his sandal shoon. 

BMumont and iPfelcAer, “ The Fnar of Orders Gres.** 

Cockle SheUs. Favourite tokens 
worn by pilgrims in their hats. Tho 
polished side of the shell was scratched 
with some rude drawing of the “ blessed 
Virgin,*' the cruciflxiou, or some other 
subject connected with tho pilgrimage, 
lleing blessed by tho priest, they wore 
considered amulets against spiritual foes. 

Cockn^. A Londoner. Camden 
says the Thames was once called tho 
Cockney, and therefore a Cockney moans 
simply one who lives on the banks of tho 
Thames. (Saxon, coc, “anything that 
shoots out,” a “spout,” and ea or ey, 
“running water.”) 

Wedgwood suggests cocker (to fondle), 
and says a cockerney or cockney is one 
pampered by city indulgence, in contra- 
distinction to rustics liardeuod by out- 
door work. (Cutch, Me/ra, to pamper; 
French, coqmlin&ry to dangle.) 

Chambers in his “Jornmal,” derives 
the word from a French poem of tho 
thirteenth century, called “ The Land of 
Cocagne,” where the houses were made 
of barley-sugar and cakes, the streets 
paved with pastry, and the shops sup- 
plied goods without requiring money in 
payment. Tho French, at a very early 
period, called the English cocagne nmi — 
t*e,,bon8’-vivant8 (beef and pudding men). 

Cry to It, nuncle as the cockney did to tho oels> 
when Blie put them into tho paste uliv c. 

Sliftke’ipeare, “ Lear ’’ u. 4 

Cockney SokooL Leigh Hunt, 
Hazlitt, Bholley, and Keats; so called 
by Lockhart, 1817. 

If 1 may be permitted to haTO tlio honour of 
chriiitemng it, it moy bt* hencotorth bo rofi'rred to 
by the doBignation of tho ‘'Cocknoy School.”— X., 
*' Jihudewood Magazine," Oct., 1817. 

Cockswain. The swain or servant 
of tho cock or boat, together with its 
crew. (Saxon, noan or sweiny a youth or 
Borvant, and cock^ a boat. (See Cocit- 

BO*iT.) 


Cocy'tus(^o-^-<w). Oneofthefiyo 

nvers of hell. The word means the 
“river of lamentation. (Greek, koku'o, 
to weep.) 

OocytuB, named oflmnentatton lond 
Heard on the rueful stream. 

MiUon. •• Faradite Lott,** 1!. 

Codds. Codgers. Thackeray says, 
** Tho Cistercian lads call the poor 
brethren of the Charter-house codds/* 
adding, “but I know not wherefore.” 
They are cotiers or codgersy who live in 
alms-eots. We still have the words coUs 
and dovo-coles. “ Cotter” is tho Norman 
cotier, a word which occurs hundreds of 
times in Domesday Book, but is spelt in 
three or four different ways. 

^ Coeliorns. Small howitzers of about 
4‘4 inches calibre ; so called from baron 
van Coo'horn, of ilolland. 

CoB'nobites (3 syl.). Monks who live 
in common, in contradistinction to the 
hermits or anchorites. (Greek, kmM* 
bios.) 

CcBur de Xiion. 

Bichard I. of England ; so called from 
the prodigies of personal valour per- 
formed by him in the Holy Land. (1157. 
1189-1199.) 

Louis VIII. of France, more frequently 
called Le Lion. (1187, 1223-1226. ) 

Bolaslas 1. of Poland, also called “Tho 
Intrepid.” (992-1025.) 

Coffee. The Turkish word is ICauhi. 

Coffee. In Ardennes ton cups of coffee 
are 'Ukon after dinner, and each cup has 
its special name. (1) Cafd, (2) Gloria, (3) 
Pousse Caf6, (4) Goutte, (5) Ro-goutto, 
(6) Bur-goutte, (7) Rinoette, (8) Re- 
nacotte, (9) Sur-rincotte, and (10) Coup 
de I’etrior. 

Gloria is coffee with a small glass of 
brandy in lieu of milk ; all the following 
havo more and more I’oau do vie ; and 
tho last is the “ stirrup-cup.” 

Coffin. A raised crust, like the lid 
of a basket. Hence Shakespeare speaks 
of a “ custard coffin ” (“ Taming of the 
Shrew,” iv. 3). (Greek, koph'inos, a 
basket.) {See Mahomet’s uoffin.) 

Of tlie paste a cofBn will 1 rear. 

^aMsptare, *' Ittut Androntentf* t . & 

Cog'geshall. A Coggeshdlljob, Tho 
Baying is, that the Coggeshall folk wanted 
to divert the current of a stream, and 
fixed hurdles in the bed of it for the pur- 
pose. Another tale is that a mad dog 
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bit ft wheelbarrow, and the people, fear- 
ing it would go mad, chained it up in a 
Bhed. (See Gotham.) 

Ck>sito» Ergo Sum. ‘*I t'link, 
and therefore must have existence.” 
Descartes. 

Coif (1 syl.). The coif of tho serjeant- 
at-law is a rolio of his ecclesiastical cha- 
racter. The original sorjcants-at-law 
were clerical lawyers, and tbe coif is 
the representation of the tonsure. 

Seijeants of the Coif. Serjeants-at-law. 
(iSles ^ve.) 

Coiffe. II est nS ewffi. lie is bom 
with a silver spoon in bis mouth ; bom 
to fortune. 

Quelquea enfans viennent au monde ave? une 
peflioulo . . que Ton appelle du noin du ooefTe . et 
qne Ton ondt aitre une monjue de bonheur Ce qui 
a donn6 lieu au proYcrbo fraTi<;oi8. . 11 ut nt 

eotlffi.—*' Tratte da Superet.” 1«79. 

Coins {Anglo-Saxon). 

The most ancient is tho little silver 
eeeattaj next the penny ^ also of silver*, 
the chief coin of tho Heptarchy, with its 
half and quarter (halfpenny and farthing). 
Those of Olfa, king of Mercia, are tho 
best. 

Coke. To cry col’t. To cry pocca'vi : 
to ask for mercy, lluddiman says ‘ ‘ coke” 
is the sound which cocks utter when they 
•re beaten. 


that you wish to out bis aocniaintanoe. 
The reference is to a cold shoulder of mut- 
ton served to a stran^r at dinner ; there 
is not much of it, and even what is left ia 
but moderate fare. 

Cold Steel. Tk^ permasUm of cold 
steel is persuasion enforced at the point 
of the sword or bayonet. 

Cold Water Ordeal. An ancient 
method of testing the guilt or innocence 
of the common sort of people. The 
accused, being tied under the arms, was 
thrown into a river. If ho sank to the 
bottom, ho was held to be guiltless, and 
drawn up by the cord ; but if he floated, 
tho water rejected him, because of his 
guilt. 

Cold Without. An elliptical ex- 
pression, meaning spirits mixed with 
cold water without sugar. 

Coldbrand. {See CoLBuoimE.) 

Coldstream Guards. So called 
because the regiment was flrst raised at 
Coldstream, in Berwickshire, by General 
Monk, in 1C60, with tho object of bring- 
ing back Charles 11. to the throne. 

Cole (King), A legendary British 
king, described as “a mor^ old soul,** 
fond of his pipe, fond of his glass, and 
fond of his “ fiddlers three,” Kg. Co'il i. 


Coinbronde or Colhrand. The Danish 
giant slain by Sir Guy of Warwick. By 
the death of this giant the land was 
delivered from Danish tribute. 


1 am not Samson, nor Sir Guy, nor Culbrand, to 
saow ’em down before me. 

Shnkasfwatt Henry Vlll.” r. 4. 


Cold Slood. A cold-blooded murder 
is one committed without provocation, or 
after ill-temper has had time to subsido. 
In rage the blood is said to boil, and 
the roused blood gives a red tinge to tbe 
head, hands, &c. 

As a rule, all invertebrate animals, and 
all fishes and reptiles, are called cold- 
blooded, because the temperature of 
their blood never exceeds 90° Fah. 

We also call insensible persmis cold- 
blooded, because their passions cannot 
be excited. 


Cold Drawn OiL Castor oil, ob- 
tained by pressure in the cold. 

Cold BliouldeVk To show (or) give one 
(he cold ehmUdery is to assume a distant 
manner towardjs a person, to indicate 


Colemi'ra (3 syl.). A poetical name 
for a cook ; being, of course, compounded 
of coal and mire. 

••Could I," lie cried, '* expresB how bright a grace 
Adorns thy nioraitig hande and well-waehed face. 
Thou woiildst, Guleinira, grant what 1 implore. 
And yield me love, or waeh thy fltoe no more.” 

VhenvUyMt ” Oolmira, an Eclogue." 

Colin Clout. A name which Spenser 
assumes in *'Tbe Shepherd's Calendar,” 
and in the pastoral entitled Colin 
Clout’s come Home again,” which repre* 
sonts his return from a visit to Sir Widter 
Baleigh, ** the Shepherd of the Ocean.” 

Colin Tampon. Tho niokxiame of 
a Swiss, as John Bull is of an English- 
man, Brother Jonathan of a North 
American, and Monsieur Orapaud of ft 
Frenchman. 

College Port. The worst species ol 
red wine that can be manufactured, and 
palmed off upon young men at college. 
It is chiefly made from potatoes, sloei^ 
and logwood. {See Widows' Post.) 

We all kaow what oollege port is like.— fhe Tlmift 
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Collapse. Thi 9chme eollapstd. 
Came to nothii]^. An inflated balloon is 
said to collapse when the gas has escaped 
and the sides fall together, or pucker 
into wrinkles. As a collapsed balloon 
will not mount, a collapsed scheme will 
not go off. 

Collar. To collar one is to seize one 
by the collar. 

*OVit of collar. Out of work, out of 
place, ^e allusion is to a horse, which 
has a collar on when put to work. 

CollibertS. A sort of gipsy race in 
Poitou, Maine, and Anjou, similar to the 
CagoU of Gascony and the Caqueux of 
Bnttany. 

Collu'thiailS. A religious sect which 
rose in the fourth century; so called 
from CoUu^ihos of Alexandria, their 
founder. 

Colly my Cow. A corruption of 
CalainoSf the most ancient of Sjianisli 
ballads. Calainos the Moor askod a 
damsel to wife, who said the price of 
winning her should be the heads of the 
three paladins of Charlemagne, named 
Binaldo, Boland, and Olivier. Calainos 
went to Paris, and challenged the paladins. 
First Sir Baldwin, the youngest knight, 
accepted the challenge, and was over- 
thrown; then his uncle Boland went 
against the Moor, and smote him. 

CoUyiid'ians. A sect of Arabian 
Christians, chiefly women, which first 
appeared in 373. They worshipped tho 
Virgin Mary, and made offerings to her 
in a twisted cake, called a coLlyris. 
(Greek, hollara, a little cake.) 

Cologne. The three hmgs of Cologne. 
The three magi, called Gasjiar, Melchior, 
and Baltha'zar. They are called by other 
names, but those given are the most 
ganersmy accepted. 

Colon. One of the rabble loaders in 
“Hudibras” was Noel Perryan or Nod 
Perry, an ostler, who loved bear-baiting, 
but was a very strait-laced Puritan, of 
low morals. 

CoPophon. The end of a book. 
Oal'ophon was a city of lo'nia, the inha- 
Utants of which were such excellent 
horsemen, that they would turn the scale 
^ battle to tho side on which they 
fought ; hence the Greek phrase, To add 


a ^l(ipho*nian,f means ''to put a flnislnng 
stroke to any matter.** In the early 
times of printing, the statement contain- 
ing tho date, place, printer, and edition 
was given at the end of the book, and 
was called the colophon. 

The Tolume wm uninjured . . . flrom titHt-pegi te 
eolophon.— iScott, Tht AtUiguarp." 

Coloquin'tida. Bittor-appleorcolo* 
cynth. (Greek, kolohmthis. ) 

The food that to him now is luscious as locusts, 
shall be to him shortly as bitter as ooloqniiitida. 

Shakespeare, ** iJtheUo,'* i. S. 

Colossal. Gigantic. As a colossal 
scheme. {See helow.') 


Colossos (Latin, eolosswi). A giant. 
The Bhodian Colossos was a gigantic 
statue of brass, 12»> feet high, exe- 
cuted by Chares. It is said th^at ships 
could jiass full sail under the logs of 
this statue, but tho notion of a striding 
statue rose in tho sixteenth century, and 
is duo to Blaise de Vigenbre, who was 
the first to give tho chef d*oeuvre of 
Chares this impossible position. The 
comte de Callus has demonstrated that 
tho Apollf^ of Bhodes was never planted 
at tho mouth of tho Bhodian port, that it 
was not a striding statue, and that ships 
never passed under it. Neither Strabo 
nor PliLy makes mention of any of those 
things, though both describe tho gigantic 
statue minutely. Philo (the architect of 
Byzantium, third century) has a treatise 
on the seven wonders of the world, and 
says that the Colossos stood on a block of 
white marble f and Lucius Ampellius, in a 
similar treatise, says it stood in a car, 
Tickell outhorods Herod in the following 
linos 


So, near proud Rhodes. Mross the rasinx flood, 
Stupeudoua form I the rast CoIomus stood, 

While at one foot the throngiuK galleys ridp, 

A whole hour's sail scarce reached the further side | 
Betwixt his brazen thighs, in loose array. 

Ten thousand streamois on the billows play. 

On the Prospect of Peace 


lie doth bestride the narrow world like a Oolpssui, 
Shakespeare,** Jaliue Ccesar,* L d. 


Colour. The symbolism of colour — 

BUwk and broum, death and lorzow. 

Oreen, flckleness. 

Blue, constancy. 

White, purity. 

3'Mloio, jealousy. 

Purple, royally. 


In railway symbols, red signifies dmg-r 
or stop, green cavJlion, and white clear or 
safe. 
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Colours. J^ationdl colours 


OffMit Britain 
Aaerica» VJH. 

Austria ... 
Bavaria... ... 
IHrimark ... 
VranoA 
VetherlaiidB... 

ISSS*.. 

Bnaata 

»P«>n 

Sweden 

Swltaerland... 


JMl and blue, ^ 

Stan on bluet loMte with red 
etripee. 

Bed, white, and red, 

Med, 

Med, with white eroee. 

Mine, white, and red, 

Med, white, and blue, 

Mlve and white. 

While. 

White, with blue erote. 

Med, yellow tond red. 

Blue, with yellow eroee, 
Med, with white eroee. 


Colporteur'. A hawker or pedlar ; 
BO called because he carries his basket or 
pack round his neck. The term is more 
especially applied to hawkers of books. 
(Latin, collunit the neck ; porto, to carry.) 


Colt(m To befool, to gull. (Italian, 
colio, from the verb coglufre, to catch ; our 
cog, to cheat.) 

Colt’s Foot (Tussila'go far'fara) is 
“oalt’s futter” or “cold’s food”— i.p.. 
food for colds and coughs. The Ijatin 
word tumlago is tueeis, a cough; and 
lag'anum, a sort of lozenge. 

Colt’s Revolver. A. rifle to which 
a revolving chamber piercc*d with five or 
more barrels is attached, oach of which 
is brought in rotation to the orifico of 
the rifle by the motion of the tngger. 
This instrument was patented by colouol 
Samuel Colt, U.S., in 1835. 

Colts-tooth. The love of youthful 
pleasure. A corruption of Chaucer’s 
word ''coltish” (skittishnoss). 


Co'inaBereni'ces(48yl.). Bereni'oS. 
daughter of Magas, king of Cjre'nS. and 
wife of Ptolemy IV. She dedicated her 
beautiful hair for her husband’s safe 
return from his Syrian expedition. This 
hair was made one of the consteUations. 
{See Belinda.) 

Com'azants, called St. Elmo fires 
by the French, Castor and Pollux by the 
Homans. A celestial light seen occa- 
sionally to play round mast-heads, Ac. 
(Latin, co'ma, hair.) 

Comb. Reynard^s woTtderfid eomh. 
This comb existed only in the brain of 
Master Fox. He said it was made of the 
Pan'thera’s bone, the perfume of which 
was BO fra|p*ant that no ono could resist 
following it ; and the wearer of the comb 
was always cheerful and merry. — “ Rey- 
nard </iC Fox” ch. xii. 

To comh your noddle with a {hree-Ugged 
stool ("Taming of the Shrow,” i. 1), is to 
beat you about the head with a stool. 
Many stools, such as those used by milk- 
maids, are still made with three legs ; and 
these handy weapons seem to have been 
used at ono time pretty freely, especially 
by angry women. 

Come and take them. The reply 
of Leon'idas, king of Sparta, to the mes- 
sengers sent by Xerxes to Thermop'ylie. 
Xerxes said, "Go, and tell those madmen 
to deliver up their arms.” Leonidas 
replied, "Go, and toll Xerxes to come 
and take them.” 


Her nieriy dancing-days ore done ; 

She bos a ooU’e-tooth eUll. 1 warrant 

King, *' Orphem and Murgdioi." 

Well sold, Lord Bands ; 

'Sour ooltVtooth is not cast yet. 

&udeeepearet *' Henry VJII.t'i. A 


CoTumbine (8 syl.). The sweetheart 
of Harlequin, and, like him, supposed to 
be invisible to mortal eyes. Columhi'na 
in Italian is a pet name for a lady-love, 
and means a little dove, a young coquette. 

ColumbuOi His signature was— 

S. «.«. Servidor 
S. A. 8. Sus Altezas Sacras 
X. M. Y. Jesus Maria Isabel 
X^. FERENS Christo-pher 

El Almironte El Almiraute. 

In English, "Servant— of their Sacred 
Highnesses— Jesus Mary and Isabella 
— Christopher — the Admiral.”— Capt, 
Bdeker* 


Come Ather (pron. ar-iher) means, 
when addressed to horses, "come hither” 
— i,e., to the left, the side on which the 
teamsman walks. {See Woo’iSH.) 

Come it Strong. Lay it on thick ; 
exaggerate as much as you like. It is 
a musical expression : the loader tells 
the violin-players to come it strong — i,e., 
to play loud or forte ; to exaggerate the 
notes as much as possible. (See Draw it 
Mild.) 

Comedy means a village-song (Greek, 
^*oms-dde), referring to the village merry- 
makings, in which comic songs still take 
a conspicuous place. The Greeks had 
certain festal processions of great licen- 
tiousness, held in honour of Dionu'sios, 
in the suburbs of their cities, and termed 
ko'moi or village-revels. On these occa- 
sions an ode was generally sung, and 
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this ode was the foundation of Greek 
comedy. {See Tragedy. ) 

The FaJfker of Ctmedy, Aristopli^aues 
the Athenian. (b.o. 444-380.) 

Comet Wine. A term of praise to 
signify wine of superior quality. A notion 
prevails that the grapes in comet years 
are better in flavour than in other years, 
either because the weather is warmer 
and ripens them better, or because the 
comets themselves exercise some chemical 
influence on them. Thus, wine of the 
years 1811, 1826, 1839, 1845, 1852, 1858, 
1861, &c., have a repute. 

The old gentleman 3 ret nurses some few bottles of 
the famous oomei. year (t.e.,isil), emphatically oallod 
comet wine.— TAe 3'tmes. 

Coming Hound. He iscoming round. 
Becovering from sickness, recovenng 
from a fit of the sulks, returning to 
friendship. Death is the end of life, and 
therefore recovering from sickness nigh 
unto death” is coming back to health, or 
coming round the corner. 


thi* are refrarod aH question, 

which fall within the scope of their ap- 
pointment. ^ 

Commons. To put one on ehort com- 
mons. To stint him, to give him scanty 
meals. In the University of Cambridge 
tho food provided for each student at 
broairfast is called his commons; hence 
food in general or meals. 

Common Sense does not mean that 
good sense which is common, or com- 
monly needed in tho ordinary affairs of 
life, but the sense which is common to all 
the five, or the point where tho five 
senses moot, supposed to be the seat of 
the soul, where it judges what is pre- 
hi nted by tho souses, and decides the 
mode of action. {See Seven Senses.) 

Companion liadder. The ladder 
leading from the “companion” to the 
cabin. The “companion” is tiie lid of 
tho staircase, or the porch or penlliouse 
which accompanies it. 


Commen'dam. A living in com- 
mendam. is a living hold by a bishop till 
an incumbent is appointed. When a 
clergyman accepts a bishopric, ho loses 
all his previous preferment; but in order 
that these livings may not be uncared 
for, they are commended by tho crown to 
the care of the new bishop, till they can 
be properly transferred. 

Commendation Ifinepence. A 
bent silver nineponce, supposed to be 
lucky, and commonly used in tho seven- 
teenth century as love-tokens, tho giver 
or sender using these words, “ From ray 
love, to my love.” Sometimes tho com 
was broken, and each kept a part. 

Like oommeudation nlnepenoe, crooked. 

‘With To aad from my love.” it locked. 

BxiXter, ** MvdtbrM" i. 1. 

Wfterf. At this dividee, thus are we torn in twain. 

Attty. Aud as this meete, thus may we meet ogam. 

(iroy, “ What d'ye Call Jtt” 

Committee. A committee of due whole 
house, in parliamentary lang^iage, is when 
the speaker leaves the chair, and all the 
members form a committee, where any 
one may speak once or more than once. 
In such cases the chair is occuxned by 
the ohairman of committees, elected with 
®aoh new parliament. 

A Handing committee, in parliamentary 
Mnguage, is a committee which continues 
to the end of the current session. To 


Companions of J eliu. The Chmums 
were so called, from a fanciful analogy 
between their self-imposed task aud tlut 
appointed to Jehu, on being sot over the 
kingdom of Israel. Jehu was to cut off 
Ahab and Joz'ebel, with all their house, 
and all tho xiriosts of Baal. Tlio Chouaiis 
were to cut off all who assassinated Louis 
XVI., and see that his brother (Jehu) 
was placed on tho throno. 

ComparisonB are Odorous. So 
says Dogberry . — Much Ado about NoUdng, 
iii. 4. 

We own your verses nre melodious. 

Rut then cuuipansons are odious 

Swtjtf ** Answer to Sheridan's * Simile.'" 

Complexion literally means “wliat 
embraces or contains,” aud tho idea 
implies that the colour of the skin cor- 
responds to the habit of body, and the 
habit of body answers to the element 
which predominates. If fire predominates, 
tho person is bilious or full of bile; if 
air, he is sanguine or full of blood : if 
earth, tho body is melancholic or full of 
black bile ; if water, it is phlefmadc or 
full of phlegm. The first is hot and dr}', 
the second hot and moist, the third cold 
and dry, and the last moist and cold like 
water. 


*Tif ill. tho* different yonr comploxlonB ue fi e . die* 
■ w). DruiUm. 

Oictani, thro' mere eomplezictn lie. . ^ 

rat, ” Hymn ef CaUtmaehue* 
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Ck>m^lilie (2Byl). The lost service 
ol the day in the Homan Catholic Church. 
First appointed by the abbot Benedict in 
the sixth centuiy. The word is a corrup- 
tion of e<mpletffrium, 

Com'rade (2 syl.). The name of 
Fortu'nio's fairy horse. It ate but once 
a week; knew the past, present, and 
future; and spake with the voice of a 
man.— OrvavnCi OoUiM, “ Foriunio** 

Com'rades (2 syl . ). Tliose who sleep 
in the same bed-chamber. It is a Spanisli 
military term derived from the custom of 
dividing soldiers into chambers. The 
proper spelling is camei'adesy men of tho 
same carn'era (chamber). 

Co'mus. God of revelry. Milton 
represents him as a male Circe. 

Tlita nymph (Ctroe), that goEed upon his {Baedius) 

eluBtering lookB, .... 

Had by him, ere he parted thence, a son, 

Muoh like hig father, hut his iiiuther more. 

Whom therefore she brouglit up. and ComuB called. 

ifUfon, ‘‘ 

Cornua, The elder brother in this 
domestic drama is meant for lord vis- 
count Brockley, eldest son of John, earl 
of Bridgewater, president of Wales. Tho 
younger brother is Mr. Thomas Egertou. 
The I^y is lady Alice Egertou. — Milton* 

Con Amo're (Italian). With heart 
and soul ; as, He did it con amo're^* i.e., 
lovingly, with delight, and therefore in 
good earnest. 

Co'nan. The Thorsi'tos of “ Fiiigal 
brave even to rashness. He made a vow 
never to take a blow without returning 
it ; and when he descended into the in- 
fernal regions, tho arch-fiend gave him a 
ouflf, which Conan instantly returned, 
saying, Claw for claw.” 

. “Blow for blow,” as Oonoa said to the devU.—iSooa, 
»*Waiieriev,**e.zzii. 

Concert Fitch. The degree of 
sharpness or fatness adopted by a 
number of musicians acting in concert, 
that all the instruments may be in ac- 
cord. Generally, a particular note is 
selected for the standaid, as A or C ; this 
note is put into the proper pitch, and all 
other notes are regulated by it. 

Con'derge (3 syl.). A door-porter. 
When Hugh Capet took up his abode in 
Paris, he added two laiige buildings to 
the palace— a prison and a stable. Over 


the former he placed a keeper, called 
the Comte dea Ciergea; over the latter an 
officer called the comte de TEtable. 
Now, concierge means a ''doo^orter,” 
and concurge^'ie a * 'prison.” Tne title 
comte de TEtable became in time eoa- 
i nitahle, and gave us our word “ constable. ” 

I Conclave (2 syl.). A set of rooms, 

I all of which are entered by one common 
I key (Latin, con cla'via). The word is 
applied to the little deal cells erected in 
some large apartment for tho cardinals 
who meet to choose a new pope, because 
the long gallery of the Vatican between 
the cells and the windows of the palace 
is common ground to all the conclavists. 
Tho assembly itself is, by a figure of 
speech, also called a conclave. 

Conclama'tio, amongst the ancient 
Romans, was similar to tho Irish howl 
over tho dead ; and, as in Ireland, women 
led the funeral cortege, weeping osten- 
tatiously and gesticulating. “One not 
howled over ” {corptta nondum conclama'- 
turn) meant one at the point of death; 
and “ one howled for ” was one given up 
for dead or really deceased. Virp^l tells 
us that tho ululation was a Phoenician cus- 
tom ; and therefore he makes the palace 
ring with howls when Dido burnt herself 
to death. 

Inmontfs, fremltuque, et fbcmfnro ululafo. 

IfXta fjvmuiit* *' jEneid," iv. 887* 

Concord is Strength. The wise 
saw of Periander, “tyrant” of Corinth. 
(B.C. 665-685.) 

Concor'dat. An agreement made 
between a ruler and the pope relative 
to the collation of beuefices. As the 
Concordat of 1801 between Napoleon 
Bonaparte and pope Pius VII. ; the 
Concordat of 1516 between Francois I. 
and pope Leo X. to abolish the “prag- 
matic sanction ; ” and the Germanic 
Concordat of 1448 between Frederick 
111. and pope Nicholas V. 

Con'dign. Latin, condignus (well- 
worthy); as condign punishment-^’, e., 
punishment well deserved. 

In thy oon'dlgn praiM. 

ShakeBpeare, habour^M £«•<,'* 1. a 

Condottie'rL Leaders of military 
adventurers in the fifteenth centurv. The 
most noted of these brigand leaaers in 
Italy were OuamieVi, Lando, Frances'oo 
of Carmag'nola, and Francesco Sforsa. 
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GiaeWo Sforza, son of Francesco, mar- 
ried the daughter of the duke of Milan, 
and succeeded his father-in-law. 

Confed'erate States. The eleven 
states which revolted from the Union in 
the late American Civil War (1861 *1866) — 
viz., Geor^a, North and South Caro- 
li'na, Virgin'ia, Tennessee^, Alaba^ma, 
Itouisia'na, ArkanW, Mississip'pi, Flo- 
rida, and Texas. 

Confedera'tion of the Bhinc. 
Sixteen German provinces in 1806 dis- 
solved their connection with Germany, 
and allied themselves to Franco. At tho 
downfall of Napoleon in 1814 this con- 
federation melted away of itself. 

Confession. John of Nep'omuc, 
canon of Prague, suffered death rather 
than violate the seal of confession. The 
emperor Wenceslas ordered him to bo 
thrown off a bridge into the Moldau, be- 
cause he refused to reveal tho confession 
of the empress. He was canonised as 
St. John Nepomu^cen. 

Conds'eate (3 syl.). To forfeit to 
the public treasury. (Latin, con Jacac, 
with the tribute money.) 

If ihoa dost shed on« drop of Christian blood. 

Thy lands and goods are, by the laws of Venice, 

Gonflsoate to the state of Venice. 

Shake^aret ** Merchant of Venice," Iv. 1. 

Conge d’Blire (Norman-French, 
leave to elect), A royal warrant given to 
the dean and chapter of a diocese to elect 
the person nominated by the crown to 
their vacant see. 

Con'gleton Bears. The men of 
Congleton. It is said that the Congleton 
parish clerk sold the church bible to buy 
a bear. 

Congregationalists. Those Pro- 
testant Dissenters who maintain that 
each congregation is an independent 
community, and has a right to make its 
own laws and choose its own minister. 
They rose in the time of queen Elizabeth. 

Con'greve Hockets. So called 
from Sir William Congreve, eldest son of 
iieut.-colonel Sir William Congreve. 

(1772-1828.) 

Con'jugal. What pertains to con- 
(yoke-fellowp). In ancient times a 
yoke ijuffum) was put on a man and 
woman by way of marriage ceremonj^ 
and the two were said to be yoked 
together by marriage. 


Con'juriiig Cap. I mwt put on my 
con^urina cap~^t,e., your question re- 
quires deliberate thought, and I must 
reflect on it. Eric XIV., king of Sweden, 
was a great admirer of magic, and had an 
'' enchanted cap ” made, either to keep 
his head warm or for mystification. Do 
pretended to have power over the ele- 
ments ; and when a storm arose, his sub- 
jects used to say, " Tho king has got on 
his conjuring cap.” 

Conqueror. The Congneror, 

Alexander tho Great. The conqueror 
of Hue world, (B.C. 356, 336-323.) 

Alfonso of Portugal. (1024, 1137- 
1185.) 

Aurungzebe the Groat. Alemgir, The 
most powerful of the Great Moguls. 
(1618, 16.59-1707.) 

James I. of Aragon. (1206,1213-1276.) 

Othman or Osman I. Founder of tho 
Turkish power. (1259, 1299-1326.) 

Francisco Pizarro. ConmiiMador. So 
called because he conquered Peru. (1475- 
1541.) 

William, duke of Normandy. So called 
because be obtained England by conquest. 
(1027, 1066-1087. > 

Conquest {The), The accession of 
William I. to the crown of England. So 
called because Lis right depended on his 
conquest of Harold, tho reigning king. 
(1066.) 

Con'rad {Lord). Afterwards called 
Lara, the corsair. A proud, ascetic, but 
successful captain. Hearing that the 
sultan Seyd was about to attack the 
pirates, Conrad assumed tho disguise of 
a dorvise and entered the palace, while 
his crew set firo to tho sultan’s fleet. 
Tho trick being discovered, Conrad was 
taken prisoner, but was released by Gul- 
nare, tho sultan’s favounto concubine, 
whom he had rescued from the flaming 
palace. Gulnare escaped with the cor- 
sair to the Pirates’ Isle, and when Con- 
rad found Medo'ra dead, he left the 
island, and no one knew whither he 
wont. The rest of his adventures are 
recorded under his now name of Lara.— 
Byron , " The Coreair.” 

CouBCiBUCO {Court of). Established 
for the recovery of small debts in Lon? 
don and other trading places. Thqr 
were superseded by county courts. 

Why should uot Oonsolonoo huvo vootlioii. 

A. W.U « a , 
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Conscript Fathers. The Roman 
■enate. So caJled because their names 
were written in the senate’s register. 
(Latin, coa icnptiu, written together.) 

Consen'tes Dii. The twelve chief 
Roman deities— 

Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, Neptune, Mer- 
ou^, and Vulcan. 

Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, 
and Venus. 

Conser'vative (4 syl.). A medium 
Xory— one who wishes to preserve the 
union of Church and State, and not 
radically to alter the constitution. The 
word was first used in this sense in 1830, 
in the January number of the Quarterly 
Ilevieto--** Wo have always been con- 
scientiously attached to wliat is called the 
Tory, and which might with more pro- 
priety be called the Conservative party.” 

Consolidated Fund. A repository 
of public money, pledged for the pay- 
ment of Government expenses. Till 
1816 the exchequers of Great Bntain and 
Ireland were kept separately, but they 
were formed that year into a common 
fund, out of which is paid the interest of 
the national debt, the civil list, and the 
salaries. If any surplus remains, it is 
applied to the mutual benefit of the 
united kingdoms. 

Consols (a contraction of Consolv^ 
dated Annuities), In 1751 an Act was 
passed for consolidating several stocks 
oearing an interest of 3 per cent. Those 
who supply the funds receive interest for 
their money (about 3 per cent.), but if 
they want the principal, they must get 
some one to take their place. This 
new man hands over the value of the 
stock, and has his name substituted in 
the books for the previous holder. 

Con'sort is, properly, one whose lot 
is cast in wiUi another. As the queen 
does not lose by marriage her separate 
existence, like other women, her husband 
is called a consort, because he consorts 
with the queen. 

Wilt thou be our oonaort? 

Shdk 0 ipeare, •* Two OmUetuett of Verona,'* iv. 1. 

Con'stable (Latin, comSs-etdb'uU) 
means “ Master of the Horse.” The con- 
stable of England and France was at 
one time a military officer of state, next 
in rank to the crown. {See Conoieroe.) 
To Ov^rrun^r<nUn^n ^ enable. To 


get into debt; spend more than one’s 
income ; to talk about what you do not 
understand. {Seehehw,) 


Quoth Hudibru, Friend Ralph ihoa hail 
Outran the oonetable at last ; 


For thou halt fallen on a new 
Diapute, aa aenaeleaa aa untraa 

Butler , « Hudibtaa** i. a 


W ho*s to pay the coTisUxble t Who is to 
pay the score t 

The constable arrests debtors, and, of 
course, represents the creditor ; where- 
fore, to overrun the constable is to 
overrun your credit account. To pay 
the constable is to give him the money 
due, to prevent an arrest. 


Constable de Bourbon. Charles, 
due do Bourbon, a powerful enemy of 
Francois I. He was killed while heading 
the assault on Rome. (1527.) 


Constantine’s Cross. In Latin, 
m7ices in hoc j in English, By this conquer. 
It is said that Constantine, on his march 
to Rome, saw a luminous cross 
in the sky, in the shape and with 
the motto here given. In the 
night before the battle of Saxa 
Rubra, a vision appeared to him 
in his sleep, commanding him to 
inscribe them on the shields of his sol- 
diers. He obeyed the voice of the vision, 
and prevailed. The monogram is XPeo’roc 
(Christ)./S(['(; G ibbon Detdine ^/hi^,ch.xix.n. 
This may bo called a standing miracle 
in legendary history ; for, besides An- 
drew’s cross, and the Dannebrog or red 
cross of Denmark {q.v.), we have the 
cross which appeared to don Alonzo 
before the battle of Ourique in 1139, 
when the Moors wore totally routed with 
incredible slaughter. As Alonzo was 
drawing up his men, the figure of a cross 
appeared in the eastern sky, and Christ, 
suspended on the cross, promised the 
Christian king a complete victory. This 
legend is commemorated by the device 
assumed by Alonzo, in a field argent five 
escutcheons azure, in the form of a cross, 
each escutcheon being charged with five 
bezants, in memory of the five wounds of 
Christ. 



Constantine Tolman (Cornwall). 
A vast egg-like stone, thirty-three feet 
in length, eighteen in width, and four- 
teen in thickness, placed on the points of 
two natural rocks, so that a man may 
creep under it. The stone upheld weighs 
750 top^. 
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Cpnstit'uoiit Assembly. The first 
of the national assemblies of the French 
Bevolution. So called because it took 
an oath never to separate till it had 
driven to Prance a constitution. (1788- 
1791.) 

Constit'uents. Those who consti- 
tute or elect members of Parliament. 
(Latin^ constitfuo, to place or elect, &o.) 

Constitution. The fundamental 
laws of a titate. It may be either des- 
potic, aristocratic, democratic, or mixed. 

Constitu'tions of dar'endon. 

(5s0 Clabsndoit.) 

Conlstrue. To translate. It means 
to set in order, one with another— i.a, to 
set an English word in the place of a 
foreign word, and to lay the whole sen- 
tence in good grammatical order. 

Consuelo (4 syl.). The impersona- 
tion of moral purity in tho midst of 
temptations. Tho heroine of George 
Sand’s novel of the same name. 

Cont&n^o. The sum paid by a 
speculator on a “bull account” (?.a, a 
speculation on the Tise in the price of 
certain stock), to defer completing tho 
bargain till the next settling day. {<See 
Backwardatiok.) 

Con'template (3 syl.). To inspect or 
watch tho temple. Tho augur among tho 
Uomans having taken his stand on tho 
Capit'oline Hill, marked out with his 
wand the space in the heavens he in- 
tended to consult. This space he called 
the templunn. Having divided his 
templum into two parts from top to 
bottom, he watched to see what wjuld 
occur ; the watching of the templum was 
called c&nimplatiivf. 

Contempt' of Court. Refusing to | 
conform to the rules of tho law courts. 
IHred contempt is an open insult or re- 
sistance to the judge or others officially 
employed in the court. Comeq'wmtial 
contempt is that which tends to obstruct 
the business or lower the dignity of the 
court by indirection. 

Contenement. A word used in 
Magna Charta, expressive of chattels 
necessary to each man’s station, as tho 
wjQs^'of a gentleman, the merchandise of 
* trader, or tho ploughs and wagons of a 

peasant.— .HaKani. 

Contentment is True Riches. 
Hjo wise saw of Democ'ritos, the laugh- 
WEphUosopher. (B.O. 509-400.) 


Jk^den , « Wift of hath'i Tdltf 

.Co^wiiaace of a Soiplo. It is 
said that a beautiful princess fell into 
the hwds of Scipio Africa'nus, and ho 
refused to see her, “lest he should bo 
tempted to forget his principles." 

Contmental System. A name 
given to Napoleon’s plan for shutting out 
Great Bntain from all commerce with 
the continent of Europe. He forbade 
under pain of war any nation of Europe 
TO receive British exports, or to send 
imports to any of tho British dominions 
It began Nov. 21, 1806. 

Contin'gent (A). The quota of 
troops furnished by each of several con- 
tracting powers, according to agreement. 
TJie word properly means the number 
which falls to tho lot of each ; hence wo 
call a fortuitous event a contingency. 


Centre Temps (French). A. mis. 
chance, somotliing inopportune. lite- 
rally, “ out of time." 

Conven'ticle means a “little con- 
vent,” and was originally applied to a 
cabal of monks against tho election of a 
proposed abbot, Tho application ol 
ehapol and conventicle to the places of 
worship used by dissenters is certainly 
very unsuitable. (See Chafel. ) 


Conversation Sharp, Richard 
Sharp, the critic. (1759-1835.) 


Con'nyger or Con'nigry, A 
warren for conies, a cony-burrow. 
Convey. A polite term for sfeal. 
Thieves are, by a similar euphemism, 
called convet/m. 

Convey, the vhee it onll. Steal I fob I a floo for the 
phrase.— tKtveaoJ t », 


Cooing and Billing, like Philip 
and Mary on a shilling. Tho reference is 
to coins struck in the year 1555, in which 
Mary and her consort are placed face to 
face, and not check by jowl, the usual way 
still amoroas, and fond, and billinff, 

Like Philip and Mary on a shilling. 

“ JludibroB," pt. ill. 1. 

Cooking applied to Man. Somo are 
toasted, doue brown, cut up, well roasted 
and well basted. Some are m a skew, 
others in a pickle, some are made mince- 
meat of, others have their goose cooked 
for thorn. 


Cooks. Athenm'us affirms that cooks 
were tho first kings of the earth. 

In t)ie luxurious ages of ancient Greece^ 
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Sicilian cooks Trere most esteemed, and 
rooeiTed very high wages. Among them 
Trimal'cio was Tery celebrated. It is 
sidd that he could cook the most common 
fish, and mve it the flavour and look of 
the most highly esteemed. 

In the p^my days of Borne, a chief 
cook had £800 a year. Antony gave the 
cook who arranged his banquet for 
Cleopatra the present of a city. 

Vatel, who killed himself 1671, during 
a bmiquet given by the prince de Condd 
to the king at Chantilly, because the 
lobsters for the turbot sauce did not 
arrive in time. 

Cardme was a very celebrated French 
cook, called the Begenerator of Cookery. 
(1784-1833.) 

Ude, Gouffd, and SSoyer arc names of 
considerable celebrity as cooks. 

Cooked. The hooh have been eoohed. 
The ledger and other trade books have 
been tampered with, in order to show a 
balance in favour of the bankrupt. The 
term was first used in reference to 
Gooige Hudson, the railway king, under 
whose chairmanship the Eastern Counties 
Bailway ^counts were falsified. The 
allusion is to preparing meat for table. 

Coon. A gone coon. One who has no 
hope, one completely done for. Colonel 
Crockett was out racoon-shootingin orth 
America, when he levelled his gun at a 
tree where an ** old coon ” was concealed. 
Knowing the colonel’s prowess, it cried 
out, in the voice of a man, “ Hallo, there ! 
air you colonel Crockett ? for if you air, 
m jist come down, or 1 know J am a 
gone ’coon.” 

Cooper. Half stout and half porter. 
The term arises from the practice at 
breweries of allowing the cooiiors a daily 
portion of stout and porter. As they do 
not like to drink porter after stout, they 
mix the two togemer. 

Cooper’s Hill. Near Bunnymede 
and E^am. Both Denham and Pope 
have written in praise of this hill. 

If I b6 to tbeo 

A poetithoa Paniassus art to me.—'Dtnhbv^. 

Coot. A eilly old coot. Stupid as a 
eoot. Common American expressions. 
The coot is a small water-fowl, which 
buries its head in mud when it is pur- 
sued, thinking no one can see it, as it 
cannot itself see. 

Bald <u a coot. The coot, or water 
hen, has a bald forehead 


Cop. To throw, as eon if Km, The 
word properly means to oeat or strike, 
as to cop a shuttlecock or ball with a 
bat (Greek, copto, to beat) ; but in 
Norfolk it means to ** hull” or throw. 

Coper'nican System is that which 
represents the sun at rest in the centre, 
and all the planets revolving round it. 
So called after Nicolas Copei/nicus, the 
Prussian astronomer (1473-1543). 

Copes’mate (2 syl.). A companion. 
'' Copesmate of ugly night” (‘'Eapeof 
Lucreeco”), a mate who copes with you. 

Cophet’ua. An imaginary kin^ of 
Africa, of great wealth, who ** disdained 
all womankind.” One day he saw a 
beggar-girl from his window, and fell in 
love with her. He asked her name ; it 
was Penel’ophon, called by Shakespeare 
Zenel'ophon (“Love’s Labour’s Lost,”iv. 
1). They lived together long and happily, 
and at death were universally lamented. 
— Percy's “ ReliqueSf* bk. ii. 6. 

Kins Cophetua loved the besrgar-maid 

SJuikeiptare, ** Borneo and i/uZiet.” U. 1. 

Copper. Give me a copper— t.e., a 
piece of copper money. T have no 
coppers — no halfpence. 

Copper Captain. Brummogom 
captain, a “General von Poffenburgh.” 
Michael Perez is so called in “Buie a 
Wife and have a Wife,” by Beaumont 
and Fletcher. 

To this oopper-captam was confided the eonmand 
of the trooph.— IK. Jrving. 

Copperheads. Secret foes. Cop- 
perheads are poisonous seraents of 
America that give no warning, like rattle- 
snakes, of their attack. In the great 
civil war of the United States the term 
was applied by the Federals to the peace 
party, supposed to be the covert friends 
of the Confederates. 

Cop'ple. The hen killed by Beynord, 
in the tale of “ Beynard the Fox.’*^ 

Cops. Copperheads (q.v,). 

Copts. The Jacobite Christians of 
who bavo for eleven centuries* 
been in possession of the patriarchal 
chair of Alexandria. The word is pro- 
bably derived from Coptos, the metro- 
polis of the Theba’id, These Christians 
conduct their worship in a dead language 
called “Coptic” (the language of the 
Copts). 
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A drink made of beer, wiaQ, 
and qc)ioe heated together, and served in 
a “ loving-cup.” Dog Latin for cupellon 
Mippo&ratis Qa cup of hippocras). 

Copy. Tha^s a mere copy of yovr 
countenance. Not your re^ wish or 
meaning, but merely one you choose to 
present to me. You do not show mo the 
real draft, but a doctored copy. Perhaps 
the word copy ” is the Spanish capa (dis- 
guise)^ as la capa de religion (the disguise 
of religion) ; so in Portuguese, com capa 
de , , . (under pretence of . . .). 

Copyhold Estate. Part of a 
manor, held for a term at the lord’s will, 
and the terms copied into the court-roll 
or document kept in the manor-house for 
these purposes. As all copyholds derive 
their force from custom only, no now 
ones can be created now. Indeed, none 
have been created since the reign of 
llichard 1J» 

Copyright. The right of an 
author to his works for the term of his 
natural life, or for forty-two years from 
publication. For tho benefit of sur- 
vivors, the heirs may claim the right 
either for the residue of tho forty-two 
years, or for seven years from his de- 
cease. 

The five copies of a copyright work 
are thus disposed of A copy is sent to 
the British Museum, the Bodleian of 
Oxford, tho University library of Cam- 
bridge, tho Advocates’ library of Scot- 
land, and the library of Trinity, Dublin. 

Co'rah, in Drydon’s satire of “Ab- 
salom and Achitophel,” is meant for Dr. 
Titus Oates (Numbers xvi.). North 
describes him as a short man, extremely 
ugly: if his mouth is taken for tho 
centre, his chin, forehead, and cheek- 
bones would fall in the circumferenoo. 
Bunk were hie eyes, his voice was harsh and loud ; 
Sure BiRnB he neither oholeno was, nor pruud ; 

UiH lung chin proved his wit ; his saiut-like grace 
A church vermilion, and a Moses* face. 

His memory, miraculously grciit, 

Gould plots, ezoeedhou man’s helief, repeat 

Ihrjfden, '*AbMdlom and AthdopluL'* 

Coral BeadB. The Bomans used to 
^umgbeskds of red coral on the cradles 
and round tho neck of infants, to “ pre- 
Bcrve and fasten their teeth,” and save 
them from “tho falling sickness.” It 
considered by soothsayers as ^ a 
charm against lightning, whirlwind, ship- 
wreck, and fire, Paracelsus says it 


should bo worn round the neck of chil- 
dren as a preservative “against fits 
sorcery, charms, and poison.” Tho coral 
helU are a Roman Catnolio addition, tho 
object being to frighten away evil spirits 
by their jingle. 

Coral is good to he ham 
children ... to prMcrve i 
Btokiiess. It hath also some 
nature, for the best coral ' 
wan if the party that wears 
to its former colour ai;ain 
“ Jewel-littwe of At t and Nat 

Cor'al Master. A juggler. So 
called by the Spaniards. In ancient 
times the juggler, when he threw off his 
mantle, appeared in a tight scarlet or 
coral dress. 

Co'ran {crojyped). One of tho dogs of 
Aetteon. {See Cisskta.) 

Cor'anach. Lamentation for tho 
dead, as anciently practised in Ireland 
and Celtic Scotland. (Gaelic, conUi 
rCiiiaick, crying together.) 

Corlbant. The rook, in the tale of 
^'Reynard the Fox.” (Latin, corvus ; 
French, corheaum) Heinrich von Alknmr. 

Corbett. The pnnningarmorial device 
of this family is two cm'hcaux or ravens. 

Corceca {Blind^heart). Superstition 
is so named in Spenser’s “ Faiiry Queen.” 
Abessa tried to make her understand 
that danger was at hand; but, being 
blind, she was dull of comprehension. 
At length she was induced to shut her 
door, and when Una knocked would givo 
no answer. Then tho lion broke down 
the door, and both entered. The mean- 
ing is that England, the lion, broke 
down the door of Superstition at the 
Kofonnatioij. CorcGca means Romanism 
in England. — BL i. 3. 

Cordelia. Tho youngest of Lear’s 
three daughters, and tho only one that 
loved him.— <SVtatej3ca7-c, King Lear'* 

Cordeliers [signifiesj “cord- 
wearers,” Certain Franciscan friars, 
i.e,, who wear round their waist a 
thong of knotted cord instead of a girdle. 
In the reign of St. Louis, these Minorite 
monks repulsed an army of infidels, and 
the king asked who those gene de cordelue 
(corded people) wore. From this they 
received their appellation. 

During the Revolution, one of the most 
conspicuous of tho movement party was 
so called, because they held their meet* 


red about the nsek of 
iliern from the falling 
ppecial eympathy with 


it be sick, snd it comes 
as they recover.— Pioi, 
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ings in the ohapel of a Franciscan monas- 
tery. Danton, HAert, Chaumette, 
Camille Desmoulins, and Marat were 
members of this club, which was opposed 
to the Jacobins. 


Cordon Bleu (French). A knight 
of the ancient order of the St. JStprit 
THoly Ghost). So called because the 
decoration is suspended on a blue ribbon. 
It was at one time the highest order in 
the kingdom. 

Cordon Bleu. A first-rate cook. The 
oommandeur de Souvd, comto d’Olonne, 
and some others, who were cordons bleus 
(t.e., knights of St. Esprit), met together 
as a sort of club, and wore noted for their 
well-appointed dinners. Hence, when 
any one had dined well he said, ^'Bicn, 
c’est un vrai repas do cordon-bleu ; ” and 
a superior cook was one of the cordon 
bleu typo, or, briefly, a “ cordon bleu.*' 
(See above.) 


Cordon Rouge (French). A cheva- 
lier of the order of St. Louis, the deco- 
ration being suspended on a rod ribbon. 

Grand Cordon. A member of thoLcpion 
d'honnewr, whose cross is attached to a 
ffi'and or broad ribbon. 

Cord'uroy^. A corded fabric, origi- 
nally made of silk, and worn by the kings 
of fVance in the chase. (French, cord 
du roy.) 

Comuroy Hoad. A term applied to 
roads in the backwoods and swampy 
districts of the United States of America, 
formed of the halves of trees sawn in 
two longitudinally, and laid transversely 
across the track. A road thus made 
presents a ribbed appearance, like the 
cloth called corduroy. 


Cord'wainer. Not a twister of cord, 
but a worker in leather. Our word is 
the French cordouannier (a maker or 
worker of cordottan ) ; the former a cor- 
ruption of Cordovanier (a worker in Cor- 
dovan leather). 

Corflamlbo. The impersonation of 
sensual passion in Spenser’s “ Faery 
Queen.” Bk. iv. 8. 

Co'ri. Cape Com'orin. 

Corin'eus (3 syl.). A mythical hero 
in the suite of Brute, who conquered the 
giant Goem'agot, for which achievement 
uie whole western horn of England was 
allotted him. He called it Corin'ea, and 
the people Corin'oansi from his own name. 


In meed of theie sxest oonqnesti by them sol, 
Oorineue had that prorinoe utmost west 
To him aesiynSd for nis worthy lot. 

Whioh of bis name and memorable gem, 

Corintli. J^ot every one can go to 
Corintkr-4.e., not evexy one can afford 
such extravs^nce. The reference is to 
Lais, a courtesan of Corinth, who made 
those who visited her pay most extrava- 
gantly for her favours. Horace says, ** It 
docs not fall to the lot of every man to 
go to Corinth,” meaning, not every man 
is fleeced of his money by women of low 
character. 


Corinth’s Pedagogue. Dionys'ios 
the younger, on being banished a second 
time from Syracuse, went to Corinth and 
became schoolmaster. He is called 
Dionysios the tyi'ant. Hence lord Byron 
says of Napoleon — 

Corinth's peda^oinie hath now 
Transferred his by- word to thy brow. 

Ode to Napoleon. 

Corin'thian (^ ). A licentious liber- 
tine. The immorality of Corinth was 
proverbial both in Greece and Borne. To 
Corin'thianise is to indulge in licentious 
conduct. 

Corinthian Tom. The sporting rake 
in Pierce Egan’s “Life in London.” A 
“Corinthian” was the “fast man” of 
Shakespeare’s period. 

I am no proud Jack, like Falstaff; but a Co- 
rinthian, a lad of ineitle, a good boy.—ShakeepMre, 
“ 1 Nenrjf 1 K.,” ii. 4. 

Corin'thian Order. The most 
richly decorated of the five orders of 
Greek architecture. The shaft is fluted, 
and the capital adorned with acanthus 
leaves. {See Acanthus.) 

Coriola'nus. The chief character 
of Shakespeare’s play so called. 

Corked. This wine is corked~-i,€.f 
tastes of the cork. 


Cor'moran'. The Cornish giant who 
fell into a pit twenty feet deep, dug by 
Jack the Giant-killer, and filmed over 
with grass and gravel. The name means 
cormorant or great eater. For this 
doughty achievement Jack received a 
belt from king ,i^hur, with this in- 
scription — 

This is the valiant Cornish man 
That slew the £^t Gormoran. 

J(uk the &iant*ttter. 

Com-Iiaw Rhymer. Ebenezer 
Elliott, who wrote philippics against the 
com laws. (1781-1849.) 

_l8 not the eom-law rhymer already a klnsV-w 
Carlyla 
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Comer {Thiy, Tattorsaira horse- 
storoB and betting-rooms, which were at 
one time at the comer of Hyde Park, are 
now removed to Knightsbridge Green. 

Comette. Porter la cortiette. To be 
domineered over by the woman of the 
house; to be a Jerry' Sneak. The cor- 
nette is the mob-cap anciently worn by 
the women of France. Porter lee culottes 
(to wear the breeches) is the same idea ; 
only it shows who has the mastery, and 
not who is mastered. In the latter case 
it means the woman wears the dress of 
the man, and assumes his position in the 
house. Probably our expression about 
“ wearing the horns ’* may be referred to 
the ''cornette” rather than to the stag 
or deer. 

Com'gjrate (2 syl.). A term given 
in Wiltshire to the soil in the north- 
western border, consisting of an irregular 
mass of loose gravel, sand, and limestone. 

Cornish Hug. A hug to overthrow 
you. The Cornish men wero famous 
wrestlers, and tried to throttle their 
antagonist with a particular lock, called 
the Cornish hug. 

Cornish Xianguage was virtually 
extinct 150 years ago. Boll Pentreath, 
the last person who could speak it, died 
at the age of 91, in 1777. — Notes and Q. 

Cornish Wonder (2%e). JohnOpie, 
of Cornwall, the painter. (1701-1807.) 

Comu-co'pia. (See AaiALTHiBA’s 
Hohn.) 

Cornwall. (See Barby, Cobineus.) 

Coronation Chair consists of a 
stone so enclosed as to form a chair. It 
is a talisman, and the notion is, wherever 
this stone is, royalty will bo upheld ; 
but with the removal of the stone will bo 
the fall of royalty in that niition. 

It was probably the stone on which 
the kings of Ireland wore inaugurated on 
the hill of Tara. It was removed by 
Fergus, son of Eric, to Argyleshiro, and 
thence by king Kenneth (in the ninth 
century) to Scone, where it was enclosed 
in a wooden chair. Edward I. transferred 
it to Westminster. 

The monkish legend says that it was 
the very stone which formed “Jacob’s 
pillow.” 

The tradition is, “ Wherever this stone 
w found, there will reign some of the 
Sootoh woo ot kings.” 


Cor’onach. The funeral howl of th« 
Highlanders, called by the Irish ululoo, 

Cor^qner means properly the crown- 
officer ; in Saxon times it was his duty to 
collect the crown revenues ; next to take 
charge of crown pleas ; but at present to 
uphold the paternal solicitude of the 
crown by searching into all cases of sud- 
den or suspicious death. (Vulgo, crowner, 
Latin, coro'na, the crown.) 

Bnt is this law? 

Ay, marry, is’t : orowuer's quest law. 

Shalrespeare, “Jfamlet,’* v. 1. 

Cor'onet. A crown inferior to tho 
royal crown. A duke’s coronet is adorned 
with strawberry leaves above the band ; 
that of a marquis with strawberry leaves 
altoniatiug with pearls ; that of an earl 
has pearls elevated on stalks, alternating 
with leaves above the band ; that of a 
viscount has a string of pearls above tho 
band, but no leaves ; that of a haron has 
only four pearls. 

Coro'nis. Daughter of a king of 
Pho'cis, changed by Atho'na into a crow 
There was another Coro'nis, loved by 
Apollo, and killed by him for Infidelity. 

Corps LiCgislatif (French). Tho 
lower house ot the French logislalnrc*. 
Tho first assembly so called was when 
Kapoloon I. substituted a cor|)B Icgisiatif 
and a tribunal for the two councils of the 
Directory, Dec. 24, 1799. The next wos 
the corps legislatif and conseil d’dtat of 
1807. The third was the corps legislatif 
of 750 deputies of 1849. The legislative 
power under Napoleon IJI. was vested 
in the emperor, the senate^ and the cotpj 
Uy^idaiij, (1852.) 

Corpse Candle. The igniffatuus is 
so called by tho Welsh, because it was sup- 
posed to forbode death, and to show the 
road that the corpse would take. Also a 
large candle used at lake or liche wakes— 
i.e., watching a corpse before interment. 

Corpus Christi {hodq of Christ), A 
festival of the Church, kept on the first 
Thursday after Trinity Sunday, in honour 
of the eucharist. There is a college both 
at Cambridge and Oxford so named. 

CorpuB'cular Theory is, that 
matter is only divisible to its elemental 
point called an atom, and that atoms are 
the corpuscles of which everything i& 
made. Tho system was anciently taught 
in Greece by Leucippos and Domoc'ritos, 
{See Atomic.) 
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Corrector. (Seg Alexander.) 

Corre'ggio. I'h^Corrg'ggioof Sculptors. 
Zmsk Goujon, who was slain in the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew. (1510-1572.) 

Corrouge. The sword of Sir Ot^uel, 
in medisBi^ romance. 

Cor'rugated Iron. Sheet iron 
coated wiw zinc. It is called corrugated 
or wrinkled because the sheet is made 
wavy by the rollers between which it has 
to pass. 

Comiptio'ol89. A sect of heretics 
of the sixth century, who maintained 
that Jesus Christ was corruptihU. 

Corruption of Blood. Loss of 
title and entaiJod estates in consequence 
of treason, bv which a man's Uood is 
attainted, and his issue suffers. 

Corsair' means properly “one who 
gives chase.” Applied to tlie pirates of 
the northern coast of Africa. (Italiau, 
eorto, a chase.) 

Cors'ned means the cursed mouth- 
ful.” It was a piece of broad conse- 
crated for exorcism,” and given to a 
person to swallow as a test of his guilt. 
The words of “ consecration ” were, 
** May this morsel cause convulsions and 
8nd no passage if the accused is guilty, 
but turn to wholesome nourishment if 
is innocent.” (Saxon, corse, curse; smvd, 
mouthful.) 

Cor'tes (2 syl.). The Spanish or 
Portuguese parliament. I'he word moans 
"court officers.” 

Corti'zia. The skin of the serpent 
Pytho, which covered the tripod of the 
Pythoness when she delivered her oracles. 

Corvi'nus (ravm). J a'nos Hun'yady, 
governor of Hungry, is so called from 
the raven in his shield. 

There were two Romans so called— 
viz., Yale'rius Max^imus Corvi^nus Mes- 
sala, and Vide'rius MessaOa Corvi^nus. 

Marcus Vale'riiis was called " Corvus ” 
{ravm) because, in a single combat with 
a gigantic Gaul, during the Gallic war, a 
raven flew into the Gaul’s face, and so 
harassed him that he could neither de- 
fend himself nor attack his adversary. 

GorVdon. A swain; a brainless, 
love-sick spooney. It is one of the 
shepherds in Yii^^’s eclogues. 


Ooryphea'uB. The Corypham of 
GramTmrians, Aristarchos of Sam'o« 
thrace. A coryphaeus was the leader of 
the Greek chorus ; hence the chief of a 
department in any of the sciences or 
fine arts. Aristarchos, in the second 
century B.O., was the chief or prince of 
grammarians. (Greek, koruphaios, 
leader.) 

Coryphee. A ballet-dancer. (iSias 
above.) 

CoB'miel (3 syl.). The genius of the 
world, lie gave to Theodidac^tus a boat 
of asbestos in which he sailed to the sun 
and planets. — Kirdver, Ecstatic Journey 
to Heavtn.** 

Cosmop'olite (4 syl.). A citizen of 
the world. One who has no partiality to 
any one country as his abiding-place; 
one who looks on the whole world with 
"an equal eye.” (Greek, cosmos-poWlAs.') 

Cos'set. A house pet. Applied to 
a pet lamb brought up in the house ; 
any pet. (Saxon, cot-seat, cottage- 
dweller ; German, kossat.) 

Cos'tard. A clown in "Love’s 
Labour’s Lost ” (Shakespeare), who apes 
the court wit of queen Elizabeth's time, 
but misapplies and miscalls like Mrs. 
Malaprop or Master Dogberry. 

Cos'termonger. A seller of eat- 
ables about the streets, properly an apple- 
seller (from costard, a sort of apple, and 
mow-yer, "a trader;” Saxon, rmngian, 
" to trade”). The word is still retained 
in iron-monger, cheese-monger, fish- 
monger, news-monger, fell-monger, &c. 

Cote-hardi. A tight-fitting tunic 
buttoned down the front. 

lie wu clothed in a cote-hardi lUMn the gyie of 
Almojrne [Qtrmafiy).--Q9offrm(Uta Timr. ** Landry.'* 

Cotereaiix (French). The king of 
England, irritated at the rising in Brit- 
tany in the twelfth century, sent the 
Brabancons (g.v.) to ravage the lands of 
Raoul ae Fougdres. These out-throats 
carried knives {couteaux) with themi 
whence their name. 

Co'terie' (3 syl.). A French word, 
ori^nally tantamount to our "guild,” L 
society where each paid his quoia^i.e., 
his quote-part or ^d {share). The 
French word has departed from its 
original meaning, and is now applied to 
an exclusive set, more especially of 
ladies. 
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CotUlon (fio-iiJfoyon) means properly 
the ** under-pettiooat.*’ The word was 
applied to a brisk dance by eifi^ht persons, 
iu which the ladies held up their gowns 
and showed their under-petticoats. 

Cptset. The lowest of bondsmen. 
So called from cot-seat (a cottage dweller). 
These slaves were bound to work for 
their feudal lord. The word occurs fre- 
quently in “ Domesday Book.” 

Ck>tBWoVl Xiioil. A sheep, for which 
(Jotswold hills are famous. I^ieire as a 
Cotswold lion (ironical). 

Cottage Ome (French). A cottar 
vesulence Delonging to persons in good 
elrcumstances. 

Cotton. To cotton to a person. To 
cling to one or take a fancy to a person. 
To stick to a person as cotton sticks to 
cur clothes. 

Cotton Ziord. A great cotton lord. 
A. rich Manchester cotton-manufacturer, 
A seal lord ki wealth, style of living, 
equipage, and tenantry. 

Cotto'nian Library, in the British 
Museum. Collected by Sir 11. Cotton, 
and added to by his son and grandson, 
after which it was invested in trustees for 
the use of the public. 


itlJB X WBLVB W ESTBRN *. (10. 11. 12. 13 

g4, 15) SjTjod of Lyon, 1246, 1274; (16) 
Synod of Vienne, in DauphinA 1311 • (17) 
Constance, 1414; (18) Basil, 1431-1443- 
(20) Trent, 1545-1563; Vatican, 1869 ’ 


Counter-caster. One who keepi 
accounts, or casts up accounts by count- 
er. Thus, in '' ITie Winter’s Tale,” the 
Clown says, « Fifteen hundred shorn; 
what comes the wool to ? 1 cannot do *t 
without counters ” (Act iv., s. 3). 


„ And what vna lief 

»OT«>otji, n {.'wnt aiithim-tii-iuu . 

t*’ 1 1 n ‘ ‘ ’*'’*"*' 1'fdui‘M and colinetl 

J*y uuldlor and uiudiLur. tldK ciinnti'r minter. 

Sfuikeipcarct •* UthUla” i 1. 


Counter-jumper. A draper’s as- 
sistant, who jumps over the counter to 
go from one part of the shop to another. 

Counterpane. A comiption of 
cmnieii'pointf from the Latin cuL'cita (a 
wadded wrapper, a quilt). When the 
stitches were arranged in patterns it was 
called cuVcii i pwetu, wliicli iu French be- 
came courte-pomt(\ corrupted into confre- 
pointef courUer-poudf where point is pro- 
nounced *'poyn,” corrupted into *'pano.” 


Cotyt'to. The Thracian goddess of 
immodesty, worshipped at Athens with 
nocturnal rites. 


Hail ! godicsg of eoctaraal sport, 
Dark-veiled Cotytta 

JfiUoTi, ** CosMia.* 


Country. Father of his comitry, 
{See Father.) 

Country-dance. A corruption of 
the French contre dame (a dance where 
the partners face each other). 


Coul^eren. God of wealth iu llindu 
mythology. 

Couleur de Rose (French). Highly 
coloured; too favourably considered; 
overdra^ra with romantic embellish- 
ments, like objects viewed through glass 
tinted with rose pink. 

Coulin, A British giant, pursued 
by Debon (one of tho companions of 
Brute) till he came to a chasm 132 feet 
Mross, which he leaped ; but slipping on 
the opposite side, he fell back into the 
^“^Mdwas killed.— jSjpgfwer, ** FaSi'y 

CounoUg. (Ecumenical Councils, 
There are twenty-one recognised : rine 
mtem and twelve Western. 

Thb Nine Eastern; (1) Jenisalem; 

and 8) Nice^ 825, ?37 ; (3, «, 7, 9) 


Coup (coo). He made a good coup. 
A good hit or haul. (French.) 

Coup de pied de Vdne (kick from the 
ass’s foot). A blow given to a vanquished 
or fallen man ; a cowardly blow ; an in- 
.suit offered to one who has not tiie power 
of returning or revenging it. Tho allu- 
sion is to the fablo of the sick lion kiclcod 
by the ass. (French.) 

Coup d’Etat (French) means a 
state stroke, and the term is applied to 
one of those bold measures taken by 
government to prevent a supposed or 
actual danger ; as when a large body of 
men are arrested suddenly for fear they 
should overturn the government. 

The famous coup d^Stai, by which Louis 
Napoleon became possessed of absolute 
power, took place on the 2nd of Decem- 
ber, 1851. 
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Coup do Grace. Finishing stroke, 
la boiing^ the Tiotor gives a blow^ called 
the i^e-stroke, which is not returned. 
All me other blows were given in battle, 
but the ffxaoe-stroke is given in sign that 
the batt^ is over. {French.^ 

The Turki dealt the coup de ffrSoe to the Eastern 
empire.— nm««. ^ ^ 

Earl Euaaoira last eeoapnde has elven the coup 
de grioe to his repute.— Pail MaJl OateUe. 

Coup de Main (French). A sudden 
stroke; a stratagem whereby something 
is effe(^d suddenly. Sometimes called 
a coup only, as ** The coup [the scheme] 
did not answer.” 

liondon is not to be taken by a coup de main.— 
PMic OpMon. 

Coup d*CBil (French). A view; 
glance; prospect ; effect of things in the 
mass. 

These principles are presented at a 
single coup d’oeil. 

The coup d'oeil was grand in the ex- 
treme. 

Coup de Soleil (French). A sun- 
stroke, any malady produced by exposure 
to the sun. 

Courage. Anglo-Norman, corage. 
(Latin, cor, heart ; ago, to do.) 

But screw your courage to the sticklng-ploce. 

And we’ll not fail. 

Shalespeare, “ Jfue&ciA,” 1. 7. 

Court originally meant a coop or 
sheep-fold. It was on the Latium hills 
that the ancient Latins raised their core 
or cokors, small enclosures with hurdles 
for sheep, &c. Subsequently, as many 
men as could be cooped or folded together 
wero called a co?'ps or cohort. Tho 
** cors” or cattle-yard, being the nucleus 
of the farm, became the centre of a lot 
of farm cottages, then of a hamlet, town, 
fortified place, and lastly of a royal resi- 
dence. 

A short cut, alley, or paved 
way between two main streets. (French, 
court, “short,” as prendre un chemin 
court, “ to take a short cut.) 

Court-cupboard. The buffet to 
hold flagons, cans, cups, and beakers. 
There are two in Stationers' Hall. (See 
“Borneo and Juliet,” i. 5.) 

Court Fools. (See Fools.) 

Court Plaster. The plaster of 
which the court ladies made their patches. 
These patches, worn on the face, were cut 
into the shape of crescents, stars, circles. 


diamonds, hearts, crosses; and some 
even went so fhr as to patch their face 
with a coach and four, a ship in full sail, 
a chhteau, &c. This ridiculous fashion 
was in vo^e in the reign of Charles L. 
and in the reign of Anne was employed 
as the badge of political partisanship. 
(See Patches.) 

Tour black patchei you wear varioualy, 

Some cut like fitars.aome in halt-moona. aome losengea 
Beaumont A rietcher, ** JSlder Brother,'' Ui. S. 

Court of IjOVO. a judicial oeart 
for deciding affairs of the heart, esta- 
blished in Provence during the palmy 
days of the Troubadours. The following 
is a case submitted to their judgment : 
A lady listened to one admirer, squeezed 
the hand of another, and touched with 
her toe the foot of a third. Query, 
Which of these three was the favoured 
suitor? 

Cour'tesy. Civility, politeness. It 
was at the courts of princes and great 
feudatories that minstrels and pages 
practised tho refinements of the age in 
which they lived. The word originally 
meant the manners of the court. 

Cousin. Blaokstone says that Henry 
TV., being related or allied to every earl 
in the kingdom, artfully and constantly 
acknowledged the connection in all pub- 
lic acts. Tho usage has descended to 
his successors, though the reason has 
long ago failed.— “ Comineniaries,** i. 398. 

Cousin-german. The children of 
brothers and sisters, first cousins ; kins- 
folk. (Latin, germa'nus, a brother, one 
of the same stock.) 

There ii three cousin-germanR, that bu oosened 
all the lioBts of Beading, of Maidenhead, of Cole- 
brook, of honeR and monej.—Shakeapoaro, ’'iferry 
Wwt9 of Windoor^' iv. s. 

Cousin Michael (or) The 

Grermans are so called, as the Americans 
are called brother Jonathan, and the 
English John Bull. Michel, in Old Ger- 
man, means “gross;” Saxon, micel; 
Scotch, mickle. Cousin Michel means 
cousin gourmand, or gross feeder, and 
is meant to indicate a slow, heavy, simple, 
unrefined, coarse-feeding people. 

Co^te que Cohte (French). Cost 
what it may, at any price, be the oon- 
sequences what they may. 

niB ohleot is to seive his party eoOte out eoAte 
-Standard. 
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Cove<l lyl.). An indiyidual ; ai 
MM (asww)i a ram ewe (a man wnoBo posi- 
tion and character ia not q^te ]^paDle), 
a gentry cove (a gentleman), a downy eov€ 
very knowing individual), &o. Cove 

the German (an individual). 

Cov'enanters. A term applied, dur- 
ing the civil wars, to the Scotch presby- 
terians, who united by ** solemn league 
and covenant” to resist the encroach- 
ments of Charles I. on religious liberty. 

Cov'entry. To send cue to Coventry. 
To take no notice of him ; to let him live 
and move and have his being with you, 
but pay no more heed to him than to the 
idle winds which you regard not. This 
is a militaz^ term, according to Messrs. 
Chambers (‘‘Cyclopaadia”) : The citizens 
of Coventry had at one time so great a 
dislike to soldiers, that a woman seen 
speaking to one was instantly tabooed. 
No intercourse was ever allowed between 
the garrison and the town ; hence, when 
a soldier was sent to Coventry, he was 
cut off from all social intercourse. 

Hutton, in his History of Birming- 
ham,” gives a different version. Ho says 
that Coventry was a stronghold of the 
parliamentary party in the civil wars, 
and that all troublesome and refractory 
royalists were sent there for safe custody. 

The former explanation meets the 
general scope of the phrase the better. 

Cov'er. To 'break cover. To start 
from the covert or temporary lair. The 
usual earth-holes of a fox being covered 
up the night before a hunt, the creature 
makes some gorse-bush or other cover its 
temporary resting-place, and as soon as 
it quits it the hunt begins. 

Cov'erley. Sir Roger de Coverley. A 
member of an hypothetical club in the 
“Spectator,” “who lived in Soho Square, 
when ho was in town.” Sir Roger is the 
type of an English squire in the reign of 
queen Anne. He figures in thirty papers 
of the “ Spectator.” 

Who oan be Insensible to his unpretrndini; 
virtues and amiable weaknesses ; his modesty, 
Renorosity, hospitality, and cocentno whims; 
the resneot for his neivhbuurs. and the affection 
of his domestios P-HosZitt. 


Cow. The COW that nourished Ymlr 
with four streams of milk was called 
Audhumla. This cow, by liddng the 
frost-oovered stones, produced, the first 
day, a man’s hair; tne second day, a 
man’s head ; and the third day, a com- 
plete human being, named Buri. (Scan- 
dinavian mytJtology.) 

^ Tke cow knxms not the WMili of her tail 
till she loses it, and is troubled with flies, 
which her tail brushed off. 


^at we have we prize not to the worth 
miles we enjoy it ; but being laokM and lost, 
^Vhy, then wo rack tlio value. 

“ Much Ado About Jfothino,** iv. 1. 


Curst cotvs have short home. {^See CuRST.) 

Coward (anciently written cuhard) 
is either from tho French &ymrd, ori- 
ginally written cuhert, from culver (a 
pigeon), pigeon - hvered being still a 
common expression for a coward; or 
else from the Latin culum ver^teri, to 
turn tail (Spanish, coharde; Portuguese, 
covarde; Italian, codardo, “a coward;” 
’Latin, cauda, “atail”). A’beasi cowarded, 
in heraldry, is one drawn with its coue or 
tail between its legs. The allusion is to 
tho practice of boasts, who sneak off in 
this mannoi when they aro cowed. 

The etymolog}" from the Italian cudrH 
tar do (slow or faint-hearted) is not ten- 
able. 


Cowper. Called “Author of 'Tlio 
Task,’ ” from his principal poem. (17111- 
1800.) 

Cowper Law, a comiption of 
Cwpar, &c., is trying a man after execu- 
tion. Similar expressions aro Jed wood, 
.1 eddart, and J od burgh j nstico. Cowper 
justice had its rise from a baron-baiJe in 
Coupar-Angus, before heritable juris- 
dictions were abolished. {See Ltdfoud 
Law.) 

Oowper Law, an wo ony In Rootland—hnnR ik 
man hrst, and Ihcu jucbfo him. — Lord do iZoa, 
*• Tower of London." 


Coxcomb. An empty-headed, vain 
person. Tho ancient licensed jesters 
wore so called because they wore a cock’s 
comb in their caps. 

Cozoombi. an ever empty race. 

Arc trumpets of tlieir own dwemee. 

Gay, Wee," xiat. 


Cov'etous Man. A Tantalus (q.v,). 

\ir flood ztandi Tan'talus. hie skin 

II o’or in vain, for ever drv within. 
i*e eatehea at the stream with greedy lipe— 

J|rom nil touched mouth the wanton torrent slips. . . 
but the name, this fable is thy story ; 

useless wealth dost glory, 
wAioh thou oanit only touch, but never taste. 

Cowley, ** Homes,* satire L 


Lot me hire him too, here’s my coxooiiili. 

Shakespeare, ‘ • Kmg Lear," L 4. 


The Frince of Coxcombs. Cliarlea 
Joseph, prince de Ligne. (1535-1614.) 

Richard II. of England is sometimes 
called the Coxcomb. (1366, 1377-1400.) 
Henri HI. of France was called 
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U which means pretty well the 

same thing. (1551, 1674-1589.) 

Goys^trily Coystrel, or Kestrel A 
degenerate hawk ; hence, a paltry fellow. 
Holiushed says, ** costerels or bearers of 
the arms of barons or knights ” (vol. i., 
p. 162) ; and again, women, lackeys, 
and costerels are considered as the un- 
warlike attendants on an army ” (vol. iii. 
272). Each of the life-guards of Henry 
VIII. had an attendant, called a coystrel 
or ooystril. Some think the word is a 
corruption of coeUreL which they derive 
from the Latin coteretlus (a peasant) ; but 
if not a corruption of kestrel^ I should 
derive it from eostrel (a small wooden 
bottle used by labourers in harvest time). 
“Vasa quasdam qua coslreUi vocantur.” 
— Matthew Paris. 

He'f a ooward and a coyitril that will not dnnk 
to my nieoa.— ** Tweljlh Nvght^" L i. 


Cozen. To cheat. (Armorio, coap- 
zyein; Russian, hosnodei; Arabic, gausa; 
Mhiopic, c/tayawa; onr chmse.) 

I think It. no sin 

To ooaen him that would unjustly win. 
8haknp$are, "AU’t WtU that End$ W«U," ir. 2. 


Crab (-4). An ill-tempered fellow; 
sour as a crab-apple. 

To catch a crao, in rowing. This occurs 
when an oarsman feathers his oar under 
water. He is not able to lift his oar out; 
it is held fast, and the “ way ” of the boat 
pushes him backwards. * 


Crack a Bottle-^.d., drink ona 
The allusion is to the mischievous pranks 
of the drunken frolics of times gone by, 
when the bottles and glasses were brokm 
during the bout. Miss Oldbuok says, in 
reference to the same custom, “We 
never were glass-breakers in this house, 
Mr. Lover* (“Antiquary”); meaning 
they were not bottle-crackers, or given 
to dninken orgies. {See CnusH.) 


Dear Tom, thif hrown jag that now foams with miU 
nle. 

From which I now drink to gweet Nan of the Vale, 
Was onoe Toby Filpot's, a thimty old eoul 
As e er cracked a bottle, or fathomed a bowl. 

O'Ku/e, Poor Soldier.* 


Cracker. A corruption of Greek 
Fire. French, Grecqwe ; Middle Age 
perversion, creyJdi. {See Greek Firs.) 


^ CrackneUs (from the French craqua^ 
lin). A hard, brittle oake. 


Craigmillar Castle. So called 
from Henry de Craigpuillar, who built 
the castle iu the twelfth century. 

Cra^kys of War. Cannons were so 
called in the reign of Edward III. 

Cram. To toll what is not true. A 
d'ammer, an untruth. The allusion is to 
stuffing a person with useless rubbish. 

Crambo. Repetition. So called from 
a game which consists in some one 
setting a line, which another is to rhyme 
to, but no one word of the first line must 
occur in the second. 


Crab-cart. The main shell or cara- 
pace of a crab. So called because it is 
used very commonly by children for a 
toy-caii, a piece of string being tied to 
it to drag it about. 

Crabsbaw {Timothy). The servant 
of Sir Ijauncolot Greaves’s squire.— Smol- 
lettf “ Adventures oj Lanncelot Creauea.” 

Crack, as a crack man, a first- 
rate fellow; a cra/ik Itmd at cards, a 
first-iate player ; a ct'ack article, an ex- 
cellent one. This is University slang, 
being a translation of the Latin crejpo (to 
boast oL to crack i^), or crack), as genus 
erepat Jjucrdtvus (he cracks or boasts of 
his ancestry). 

ladMdtUl *tii ft noble ehild ; » oraok, roftdftra. 

ShakMiptarg, *' Oortolanut," L S. 

To crack up a person. To praise him 
highly. (See above,) 

In a emek, instantly. In a snap of the 
fingers, erep^Uu digiU>*rum (in a crack of 
the fingersj. 


Crane means long-shanks. (Welsh, 
gar, “the shanks,” whence our gaiter and 
garter). Garan is the long-shanked bird, 
contracted into g'ran, crane ; Iteron is 
another form of the same word. 

Cranke (1 syl.). An Abram man 
(q.v.). So called from the German 
krank (sickly), whence cranky, “idiotic, 
foolish, full of whims,” and t^anJee (simu- 
lated sickness). These beggars were 
called crankis because they pretended 
madness and sickness to excite com* 
passion. 

Cran'nock. An Irish measure which, 
in the days of Edward II., contained 
either eight or sixteen pocks. 

CrannocuB oontinebit zyj peeks. Grannoeo oontt 
nente ooto pecks -^Exchevier of Irdand (Ree). 

Cra'paud or Johnny Crapavd. A 
Frenchman ; as John Bull is an English- 
man. So called from the device of the 
ancient kings of FraLoe, “three toads 
erect, saitaut (Uuiliim’s ^Display of 
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of Heraldrie,” 1611). Nostrada^mnii, in 
the sixteenth century, called the French 
** crapauds.” (^See Fbogs.) 

Les ancient crapavdt prenderont Sara 
(Nostrada'mus). Sara is the word Aras 
reversed, and when the French under 
Louis XIV. took Aras from the Spaniards, 
this verse was quoted as a prophecy. 

Crape, Iiawn. A saint in a^ape is 
twice a saint in lawn. Crape (a sort of 
bombazine or alpaca) is the stulf of 
which cheap clerical ^owns are made; 
the better sort are of silk. Pope means, 
a poor person who can only aiford a 
stuff gown, would be looked at with 
thrice as much veneration if ho became 
a bishop, and wore episcopal lawn. 

Cravat'. A corruption of Crabat or 
CroSt. It was introduced into Franco by 
some French officers on their return from 
Germany in 1636. The Croats, who 
guarded the Turkish frontiers of Austria, 
and acted as scouts on the flanks of the 
army, wore linen round their necks, tied 
in front, and the officers wore muslin or 
silk. When France organised a regiment 
on the model of tho Croats, these linen 
neckcloths were imitated, and the regi- 
ment was called Tho Royal Cravat.” 


Cre'denee-table. The table near 
theater on which the bread andwiuo 
are deposited boforethey are consecrated. 
In former times food was placed on a 
credence-table to bo tasted previously to 
its being set before tho guests. This 
was done to assure tho guests that the 
meat was not poisoned. Tho Italian 
credmzaWe means to taste meats placeil 
on the cn'eden'za, (Italian, la credema, 
a bhell or buffet; Greek, /Tcair, food.) 

Credit Poncier (French). A com. 
pany licensed to borrow money for city 
and other improveniGats connected with 
estates. A board of guardians may form 
such a company, and their security would 
bo tho parish rates. The money bor- 
rowed is rej»aid by instalments with in- 
terest. Tho word/nwarrmcans ‘Gandod,” 
as im.p6t funner (land-tax), him foncier 
(landed property), and so on. 


Credit Mobilier (French). A 
company licensotl to take in hand all 
sorts of trading enterprises, such as rail- 
ways, and to carry on tho business of 
stock-jobbers. Tho word mahUier moans 
personal property, general stock, as him 
molnlier (i»ersonal chattels), mobilier vij 
et mort (live and dead stock). 


Cra'ven means *'your mercy is 
craved.” It was usual in former times 
to decide controversies by an appeal to 
battle. The combatants fought with 
batons, and if the accused could cither 
kill his adversary or maintain the fight 
till sundown, he was acquitted. If ho 
wished to call off, ho cried out ‘‘Craven ! ” 
and was hold infamous, while the defend- 
ant was advanced to honour.— 

Crawley. Crooked as Crawletf (or) 
Crawley bi'ook, a river in Bedfordshire. 
That part called the brook, which runs 
into the Ouse, is bo crooked that a boat 
would have to go eighty miles in order 
to make a progress direct of oightocn. 
-Fuller, « IFoj-f/iies.” 

Oray'oniGeofrey). The nom deplume 
under which Washington Irving pub- 
lished “ The Sketch Book.” 182 U. 

CSrazy Crow. Porter to the Dublin 
theatre in the reign of George II., noted 
for his stentorian voice, which frightful 
as great Etna roared.” 

Qroxy Sally of Epsom. A drunken 
impostor, who was so potted and sought 
after that nhe soon rode in her carriage, 
H 


CroTtenpit. A fictitious river near 
Rustcrloe, according to the invention of 
Master Reynard, who calls on tlio Haro 
to attest the UioL — Jivyuard the Fox, 


Cremo'na. An organ stoj), a cor- 
ruption of the Italian cormome, which is 
tho German krumndiom, an organ stop 
of eight foot pitch ; so called from a 
wind-iiistrumont made of woo«l, and 
bent outwards in a circular arc {krumm 
/tow, crooked horn). 

Cremo'nas. Violins of the greatest 
excellence. So called from Cremo'na, 
where tor many years lived some makers 
of them who have gained a world-wide 
notoriety, such as An'drea Ama'ti and 
Antonio his son, Anto'nius Stradiva'rius 
his pupil, and Giuseppe Guanie'rius the 
pupil ot ytradiva'rius. Cremona bos 
long since lost its reputation for this 
manufacture. 


Snaechloss. alive, I heard the feathered thr'>ijp; 
daaef. I emulate thoir §ong. 


Cre'ole (2 syl.). Tho descendants of 
vhito people born in Mexico, South 
America, and tho West Indies. As these 
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people are of a very mixed race, the word 
•ignifieg, one between a white aod a 
negro. 

Creole dialects. The various jargons 
QK>ken by the West India slaves. 

Crepldaxn. Hurpra crep'idam. Med- 
dling with what does not concern one ; 
putting one’s spoke into another man’s 
wheel ; minding business which does not 
ooncem you. {See Cobbler.) 

Cres'cent. Trailition says that 
** Philip, tho father of Alexander, meet- 
ing with groat difllcnltios in tho sioge of 
Byzan'tium, set tho workmen to under- 
mine tho walla, but a crescent moon dis- 
covered tho design, which miscarried; 
consequently tho Jiyzantincs erected a 
statue to Diana, and the crescent became 
tho symbol of the state.” 

Another legend is that Othman, tho 
sultan, saw in a vision a crescent moon, 
which kept increasing till its horns ex- 
tended from oast to west, and ho adopted 
the crescent of his dream for his stan- 
dard, adding tho motto, JJotiec rep'ledt 
esrhem, 

Cres'eit. Crewed suh pon'dcie Virius 
(Virtue thrives best in adversity). Tho 
allusion is to tho iialrn-troo, wdiicli grows 
better when pressed by an incumbent 
weight. 

CrOBSell'e (2 sjd.). A wooden instru- 
ment used in the liomish Church during 
Passion week instead of bolls, to give 
notice of Divino worship. Tho mystery 
of the Cresselle represents Christ pniyiug 
on the cross. 

Cres'set. A beacon-light; properly 
** a little cross.” So called because ori- 
ginally it was surmounted by a littlo 
cross. (French, crouette.) 

Cross'ida, daughter of Calchas the 
Grecian priest, was beloved by Tro’/lus, 
one of the sons of Priam. Tliey vowed 
eternal fidelity to each other, and as 
pledges of their vow Tro'ilus gave the 
maiden a sleeve, and Cressid gave tho 
Trojan prince a glove. Scarce had the 
vow boon made when an exchange of 
prisoners was agreed to. Diomed gave 
up three Trojau princes, and was to 
reoeive Cressid in lieu thereof. Cressid 
vowed to remain constant, and Tro'ilus 
swore to rescue her. She was led off to 
the Grecian’s tent, and soon gave all 
her affections to Diomed. nay. even bade 


him wear the sleeve that Tro'ilus had 
given her in token of her love. 

As false 

As mr, as v:iter, v ind, or sandy earth. 

As fox tn lamb, ag wojf to heifer's calf, 

Pard to the hind, or step-dame to her son ; 

7 Yea/* let them say, to stick the beaxt of falsehood, 
**A8 wise as Cressid ” 

Shaketpeare, ** Troilui and Oesf ida,'* iiL 9. 

Cresswell (Madame), A woman of 
infamous character who bequeathed ^10 
for a funeral sermon, in which nothing 
ill should be said of her. Tho duke of 
Buckingham wrote the sermon, which was 
as follows : “ All I shall say of hor is 
this—sho was bom well, she married 
well, lived ivell, and died well; for she 
was bom at Sliad-woll, married to Cress- 
well, lived .at Clerkon-woll, and died in 
Bride- well.*' 

Cressy (BcUtle of). Won by Edward 
IIT. and tho Black Prince over Philippe 
VI. of Franco, Augu.st 26, 134G. 

Oresny urns lost by kickshaws and soup meagre. 

I'fnton, Pi ol. to iSouthem'i Spat tan JJame. " 

Crestfallen. Dispirited. The alln- 
sion is to fighting cocks, whose crest 
falls in defeat and rises rigid and of a 
deep rod colour in victory. 

Shall I seem crest-fallen m my father’s sight? 

blutkesfitate^ "Richard II," i. 1. 

Cre'ticUB. Metellus, the Roman 
general, was so called because he con- 
quered Crete (Candia). 

Cre'tinism. Prevalence of goitre; 
idiotcy. Ho called from the Crdtins of 
tho Alps, Tho word is a corruption of 
Christian (Chretien), because, being bap- 
tised, and only idiots, they were washed 
from original sin,” ana incapable of 
actual sin. Similarly, idiots are called 
innocents. 

Crex. White bullaco. (Dutch, 
cherry ; Latin, cer'asum.) 

Crib. To steal small articles. (Saxon, 
cryhh; Irish, grih; our grab, grapple, 
grip, gripe, &c.) 

A litoral translation of a classic author 
used surreptitionsly b}' a student is 
called a crih. Tho allusion in this case 
to tho stupidity rather than to the dis- 
honesty of tho act may punningly refer 
to some such quotation as Imhrem in 
anbrum gei'^re (pouring water into a 
sieve), 

Cric'ket. A game with bat and ball. 
(Saxon, ergee, a stick or club.) 

Crilcey. A profane oath; a per- 
verted form of the word Chritt 
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CrilloXL WAere toert thou, Crillont 
Crillon, sumamed (ht Brave, in his old 
age went to church, and listened in- 
tensely to the story of tho Crucifixion. 
In the middle of the narrative he grew 
excited, and. unable to contain himself, 
cried out, “ Oh etaia tu^ Crillont* fWhat 
were you about, Crillou, to allow oi such 
things as these?) 

N.B. — Louis de Berton des Baibes do 
Crillon was one of tho greatest captains 
of the sixteenth century. Bom iii l*ro- 
vence, 1541 ; died 1615. 

Crimp. A decoy ; a man or woman 
that is on the look-out to decoy tho un- 
wary. It is more properly applied to an 
agent for supplying ship-stores, but these 
agents are generally in league with pub- 
lic-houses and private lodging-houses of 
low character, into which they decoy the 
sailors and clear them out under one 
pretence or another. (Welsh, crimpiaw, 
to squeeze or pinch.) 

Grip'ple. A battered or bent six- 
pence ; so called because it is hard to 
make it go. 

Crip'plegate. St. Giles is tho patron 
saint of cripples and beggars, and was 
himself a cripple. Churches dedicated 
to this saint are, therefore, in the suburbs 
of large towns, as St. Giles of London, 
Norwich, Cambridge, Salisbury, &c, 
Cripplegate, London, was so called before 
the Conquest, from the number of crip- 
ples who resorted thither to beg. — Stowe. 

Cris'-cross Row {Christ'-croxs mw). 
Tho ABC hom-book, containing the 
^phabot and nine digits. Tho most 
ancient of these infant-school books had 
the letters arranged in the form of a 
Latin cross, with A at tho top and Z at 
the bottom ; but afterwards tho letters 
wore arranged in lines, and a -h was 
placed at the beginning to remind the 
learner that “ The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom.” 

Bfortals ne'er eliall know 

More than contained ol old the Chrie’-crogs row. 

Ttckell. “ Thi Horn Hook.” 

Crish'na. An incaraato deity of 
perfect beauty. King Canza being in- 
formed that a child of the family of Do'- 
vaci would overturn his throne, gave 
orders to destroy all the male infants 
that were bom. When Crishua was 
bom, his nurse attempted to poison him, 
but failed, and the mother and child fled, 
and were taken care of by a shepherd. 


As be ^ew up, his beauty was so divine 
that all the princesses of Hindustan fell 
m love with him, and oven to the present 
hour he is the Apollo of India and the 
idol of women.” His images are al- 
^ys painted a deep azure colour . — Sir 
W. Jones, (See Kama.) 


Cri sis properly moans the ''ability 
to judge.” Hippoc'ratos said that all 
diseases had their periods, when tho 
humours of the body ebbed and flowed 
like tho tide of the sea. These tidal 
days ho called criticaZ days, and tho tide 
itself a crisis, because it was on these 
days tho physician could determine 
wbetlier tho flisorder was taking a good 
or a bad turn. Tho seventh and all its 
multiples were critical days of a favour- 
able cliaraeh'r. (Greek, Lrino, to judge 
or determine.) 


Cns'piii, A shoemaker. St. Crispin 
was a shoemaker, and was thorefora 
chosen for tho patron saint of the craft. 
It is said that two brothers, Cris£)in and 
Crispian, bom in Romo, went to Soissonl, 
in Franco (a.d. 80y), to propagate the 
Christian religion, and maintained them- 
selves wholly by making and mending 
shoes. Probably tho talo is fabulous, 
for crepis is Greek for a shoe, Latin 
crepid-a, and St. Crepis or Crepid became 
Cropin and Crespin. 

St. CrispijCs Day. Tho 25fch of Octo- 
ber, the d{iy of the battle of Agincourt. 
Sliakospcaro makes Crispin Crispian one 
person, and not two brothers. Hence 
Henry V. says to his soldiers — 

And CriBpjTi CriRpian shall ne’er i?o hy..., 
iJut we in It shall he reinomljered. 

Act It. 8. 8. 


St. Cfispbi^s Holiday. Every Monday, 
with those who begin tho working week 
on Tuesday ; a no-work day with shoe- 
makers. {See Crispin.) 


Crite'rion. A standard to judge by. 
(Greek, hriiw, to judge.) 


Critic. A judge; an arbiter. (Greek, 
Irino, to judge.) 

Critic. A captious, malignant critic 
is called a Zoilns (q.v.). 


A Bossu Critic. — i.e., R(5nti lo Bossn. 

** And whatof thiflnew hook the whole world maketi 
iucU a rout about ?” “Oh, ’tie out of all plumb, m? 


and compaeses m my pocket." “ Excellent critio ! ’’ 

“ And for the epic poem yourlordship b<ide me look 
at, upon taUuK the leimtU. te^th, height, and 
depth of it. oud trying them at home upon on exoet 
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lealo of Boflm'k, *tlo out. my lor J, In eveij one of its 
dimoBoloni.** *' Admirable ooDnoii8earr*--*ffiitern<b 


Prince of CrUici, Aristarchos, of B3*- 
santlum, who compiled the rhapsodies of 
Homer. (Second century b.C. I 


Stop-watch Criiies, 

'*And how did Oarriek gpeak the aohloqny lant 
night f “ Oh, Maiust all rule, iny lord, moat un 
gmmmatloally. Betwixt the auhatantive and the nd- 
jeotlTO, which ahottld agree together in number, caae, 
and gender, he made a hreaeli. tliua — atopping aa if 
the point wanted eettling ; and betwixt the nominative 
oaae, which your lordehip knowa aliould govern tlie 
verb, he auapendod hia voice in the einlo^uo a dozen 
timea, three aeconda and threc<liftliH by aatop-watch, 
my lord, each tune." "But in auKpending liia voire, 
was the sense auapended ulao? Did no exprcHaiou 
of attitude or rounteiiance iill up the rliaarn ? am 
the eye silent ? J>id you narrowly look ?" " 1 looked 
only at the atop>watoh, iny lord." "Excellent ob> 
server I ’’—flleme. 


Croak'er (2 syl.). a raven, so called 
from its croak ; ouo who takc.s a despond- 
injf view of thinpfa. Goldsmith, in his 
‘‘Good-natured Man,” has a character 
BO named. 


Croo'odile (3 syl.). A symbol of 
deity amon^ the Egyptians, because it 
is the only aquatic animal, says J'lutarch, 
which has its eyes covered with a thin 
transparent membrane, by reason of 
which it sees and is not seen ; so God 
sees all, himself not being seen. To 
this he subsequently adds another reason, 
saying; “Tbo Egyptians worship God 
symbolically in the crocodile, that being 
the only animal without a tongue, like the 
Divine Logos, which standoth not m 
need of spoeoh.”— hide et Odride,** 
vol. ii., p. 881. 

Crododile. The marsh crocodile is 
afraid of man, and hides its snout in 
mud when alarmed, thinking itsolf per- 
fectly secure. {See Booby, Osthich.) 

CrodMU. The humming bird and 
lapwing enter fearlessly into the stretched 
mouth of the crocodile, and the creature 
never injures them. Paul Lucas says 
he has seen this, and that the birds pick 
the crocodile's teeth. — Voyage fait m 
1714. {See Fobba.) 

Crocodile’s Bye. Hieroglyphic for 
the morning. 


Croc'odile’s Tears. Hypocritical 
tears.^ The tale is, that crocodiles moan 
and sigh like a person in deep distress, 
to allure travellers to the spot, and even 
shed tears over their prey while in the 
act of devouring it. 


^ mcmmAil eroeodile 
witl^nrow snares relenting pusengore. 
ShaJnapm, " S Hmry VIh^UL l. 


Croesus. RidhaeCroeme, Croesnsking 
of Lydia was so rich and powerful, that 
all the wise men of Greece were drawn to 
his court, and his name became pro- 
verbial for wealth. (B.C. 660-546.) {See 
Gtges.) 

Crom'eruacli'. Chief idol of the 
Irish before the preaching of St. Patrick. 
It was a gold or silver image surrounded 
by twelve little brazen ones. 

Cromlech. A large stone resting on 
two or more others, like a table. (Welsh, 
crom, “ bent ; ” Ihc, “a flat stone,”) 

Weyland Smith's cave (Berkshire), Tre- 
vethy stone (Cornwall), Kit’s Coty House 
(Kent). Irby and Mangles saw twenty 
seven structuro.s just like these on the 
banks of tho Jordan ; at Plas Nowydd 
(Anglesey) are two cromlechs; in Com- 
wall thoy are numerous ; so are they in 
Wales ; some few are found in Ireland, as 
tho “ killing stone” in Louth. In Brit- 
tany, Denmark, Germany, and some 
other parts of Europe, cromlechs are to 
be found. 

Cro'nian Sea. Tho north polar 
sea. Pliny says, “A Thule unius diei 
navigatio'nU mare coyicrefum, a nonnullis 

cro}numnpi>GlWi\ir.**---**NaiuralJJiitory** 
iv. 16. 

As when two polar winds, blowing adverse 
Upon tlie Croiiiaii Hea 

ZliUon, "Pnradtss Lott/’ z. »0. 

Cro'ny. A familiar friend. An old 
crony is an intimate of times gone by. 
Probably crone with the diminutive ie for 
endearment, and equivalent to “dear old 
follow,” “ dear old boy.” 

Crook in tho Lot. There ie a 
crook in the lot of every one. There is 
vexation bound up in every person’s lot 
of life, a skeleton in the cupboard of 
every house. A crook in a stick is a 
bond, a part where the stick does not run 
straight, hence a “shepherd’s crook.” 
When lots were drawn by bits of stick, it 
was desirable to get sticks which were 
smooth and straight ; but it is very hard 
to find one without a crook, knot, or 
some other defect. Boston has a book 
entitled “Tlie Crook in the Lot.” 

Crooked as Crawley. {See 

Cbawlby.) 

Crop up (or) out. To rise out of, 
to appear at the surface. A mining term. 
Strata which rise to the surface are said 
to crop out. We also say, such and sudi 
a subject crops up from time to time— f. e., 
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rises to the surface ; such and such a 
thing crqps ovJt of what you were saying 
is apropot thereof. 

Croquemitaine {croahmit-tain^ tho 
bogie raised by fear. Tho romance ‘so 
called, in three parts. The first relates 
the bloody tournament at Fransao, be- 
tween the champions of the Moorish 
king Marsillus and the paladins of Char- 
lemagne. The second is the siege of 
Saragossa by Charlemagne. Tho third 
is the allegory of Fear-Fortress. The 
epilogue is the disaster at lloncesvallcs. 
The author is M. I’Epino. There is an 
English version by Tom Hood, illustrated 
by Gustave Dord (18G7). Feau- 

Fobtuess, Mitaine, &c.) 

Cross. The cross is said to have 
boon made of four sorts of wood (palm, 
cedar, olive, and cypress) to signify the 
four quarters of the globe. 

Liana cruois palma, cedrus, capTcasas, obWa. 

We are accustomed to consider tho 
sign of tho cross as wholly a Christian 
symbol, originating with the crucifixion 
of our Kod('eaier ; this is quite erroneous. 
Tho ancient Egyptians employed tho 
same as a sacred symbol, and we see on 
Greek sculptures, &c., a cake with a 
cross ; two such buns wore discovered at 
Hercula'neum. 

The jvdgmmt of the Cross. An ordeal 
instituted in the reign of Charlemagne. 
The plaintiff and defendant were re- 
quired to cross their arms upon thoir 
breast, and lie who could hold out the 
longest gained the suit. 

Every one must hear his own a'oss. His 
own burden or troubles. Tho allusion 
is to the Jewish law that tho person con- 
demned to bo crucified was to carry his 
cross to the place of execution. 

Cross, ill-tempered, is the Anglo- 
Saxon crous. 

Aieyn {fugaimt) hem m as he kene aud orous 

Ouraor Mundh. 

Cross and Ball, so universally 
marked on Egyptian figure.s, is a circle 
and the letter T. The circle signifies 
the eternal preserver of the world, and 
tho T is tho monogram of Thoth, tho 
Egyptian Mercury, moaning wisdom. 

The coronation orb is a sphere or ball 
surmounted by a cross, an emblem of 
empire inia'oducod in representations of 
our Saviour. In this case the cross 
stods aibove tho ball, to signify that the 
spiritiial power is above tho temporal. 


Cross and Pile. Money; pitch and 
toss. Hilaire le Gai tolls us that some oi 
the ancient French coins had a cross, and 
others a column, on the reverse; the 
column was called a pile, from which 
comes our word “pillar,” and the phrase 
“ pile-driving.” Scaligcr says that some 
of the old French coins had a ship on the 
reverse, the arms of l*aris, and that pile 
means “a ship,” whence our word 
“pilot.” 

A man may now ju -tifiabiy throw up cronu and pile 
foi hiBopmiuua— LocJte/*/ftt»K(» Vudeutamiing." 

Cross or Pile, heads or tails. The 
French say pile on face. Tho “ face ” or 
cross wastho obverse of the coin, the “ pile ” 
was the reverse ; but at a later X)oriou the 
cross was transferred to the reverse, as 
in our ilorins, and the obverse bore a 
“head” or “ poll.” 

Murrtige li worse than oioss I win, pile you Ioa^ 
tShudmUt "JipHon* WtUs." 

Cross nor Pile. I have neither cross nor 
pile. Not a i)eimy in tho world. Tho 
French phrase is, N'avoir ni croix ni 
pile (to have neither one sort of coin nor 
another). 

Whacum had neither ernasnor pile 

Uullert UudtOras” pt. 11. S. 

Cross Buns. (>SW])uns.) 

Cross-gp?ained. Patchy, ill-tem- 
jiorod, seif- willed. Wood must ^ 
worked with the grain ; where the grain 
crosses we get a knot or curling, which 
would 1)0 very hard to work uniform 
with the rest. 

Cross-patch. A peevish, cross- 
grained child. A patch is a jialtry 
follow; a patchy person is one who is 
uncertain in temper : he is like a garment 
III which tlio pattern runs one way and 
tho patch another, or like a jiatch of new 
cloth in an old garment, which destroys 
tho drapo and greatly disfigures the 
garment. 

Cross-roads. The practice of bury- 
ing in cross-roads is due to the ancient 
X>ractico of erecting a cross at such 
places. Those who were excluded from 
holy ritos were piously buried at the foot 
of the cross erected on the public road, 
as tho place next in sanctity to oonse* 
crated ground. 

Crot'alum. A sort of castanet, rattleii 
in dancing. Aristopha'nlis calls a great 
talker krol'alon (a clack). 
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Crot'oliet* A wbim ; a fancy ; a 
hrift of tho mind, like the crotch or 
eromo of a stick. {See Crook.) 

Th* dnlM bath crotchets in him. 

“ * **jrea««r</or JI/«M«re/’iiLS. 


Croto'ua’s Sage. Pytha'goras. So 
oalled because at Crotona he established 
his first and chief school of philosophy. 
Such success followed his tcacbiu^;, tliat 
the whole aspect of the town became more 
moral and decorous in a marvollously 
short time. About n.c. 540. 


Crow. As tJie crow files. The shortest 
routo between two given i^Laces. Tho 
mrow flies straight to its point of dosti* 
ualion. Called the beo-liii<‘ 10 America. 

To crow over one is to exult over a van- 
quished or abased x)orson. Tho allusion 
is to cocks, who always crow when they 
havo vanquished an adversary. 

I must 'j^lwch a ermo wUL you; I Itavea 
crow to pick \oiOi, you. I am displeased 
with you, and must call you to account. 
I have a small complaint to make against 
you. In Ilowoll’s proverbs (1659) wo 
find the following, '*1 have a yoose to 
pluck with you,” usod in tlie same sense; 
and Chaucer has the phrase **Pull a 
but means thereby, to cheat or 
filch. Children of distinction among 
tho Greeks and Komaus had birds for 
their amusement, and in their boyish 
quarrels usod to pluck or pull tho foathers 
out of each other’s pets. Tyn'darus, in 
his "Captives,” alludes to this, but 
instances it with a lapwing. In niero> 
glyphioB, a crow symbolises contention, 
discord, strife. 


If a orow help ns In, sirrah, we’ll pluck a crow 
toesUier.->5Aale«9iS(ir«, ** Vmttedy of Jirrort,** lit. 1. 
If not, resolve before wp go 
That yon and I must pall a crow. 

JhUler, "UudibraSt^vX. ii SL 


Crow. Why black. (^dcIUvEN.) 

Crowbar. A bar with a crook, used 
for leverage. (Saxon, hroJs; Welsh, erwg; 
Gothic, Krwgg j our crook.) 

Crowd. A fiddle. (Welsh, awth.) 


O sweet consent, between a crowd and a*Jcw*B 
hsrpl Jjyly. 

Crowd e'ro. One of the rabble 
leaders encountered by Hudibras at a 
bear-baiting. Tho original of this cha- 
raoter was one Jackson or Jephson, a 
milliner; who lived in the New Exchange, 
Strand. He lost a leg in the service of 
the Boundheads, and was reduced to the 
necessity of flddliug from alehouse to 


al^ouse for his daily bread. The word 
means fiddler. {See Crowd.) 

Crowns. In herald^ nine crowns 
arp recognised: The oriental, the tri- 
umphal or imperial, the^ diadem, tho 
obsidional crown, the civic, the crown 
vallery, the mural crown, the naval, and 
tho crown celestial. 

The hlochade Crown (coro'na obsidio- 
nalis), presented by the Romans to the 
general who liberated a beleaguered 
army. This was made of grass and wild 
flowers gathered from tho spot. 

A Camp Crmen was given bj the 
Komaus to him who first forced his way 
into the enemy’s camp. It was made of 
gold, and decorated with jialisades. 

A do it Crown was presented to him 
who preserved the life of acivisor Koman 
citizen in battle. This crown was made 
of oak loaves, and bore the inscription, 
II.O.C.S.— hostem occi'dit, ciVem 
servaVit {a foe he slew, a citizen saved), 

A MmaL Crown was given by the 
Homans to that man who first scaled the 
wall of a besieged town. It was made 
of gold, and decorated with battlements. 

A Alaval Crown was by the Bomans 
given to him who won a naval victory. 
It was made of gold, and decorated with 
the beaks of ships. 

An Olive Crown was by the Bomans 
given to those who distinguished them- 
belvcs in battle in some way not specially 
mentioned in other clauses. 

An Ova'tion Crowa "(coro'na ova'lis) 
was by tho Bomans given to the general 
who vanquished pirates or any despised 
enemy. It was made of myrtle. 

A Triumphal Crown was by tho Bomans 
given to tho general who obtained a tri- 
um])h. It was mode of laurel or bay 
loaves. Sometimes a massive gold crown 
was given to a victorious general. {See 
Laurel.) 

Crown of the East— i.c., Antioob, 
capital of Syria, which consisted of four 
walled cities, encompassed by a common 
rampart, which " enrouuded them like a 
coronet.” It was also sumamed "the 
beautifuL” 

Crowner. Coroner. 

Tho orowner hath set on her, and finds it GhiisUan 
boxiaL— ’* JEfamlsf,” v.l. 

Crowauill (Alfred) is Alfred Henry 
Forrester. (1805-1872.) 

Croysa'do. The Great Creysada. 
General lord Fairfax.-- 
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Cro^wier {or) Cr(/tier, An arolibifihop*B 
staff terminates in a floriated cross, while 
a bishop*B crook has a curved, bracken- 
like he^. A bishop turns his crook 
ctUwoA'ds, to denote his wider authority ; 
an abbot (whose crook is the same as a 
bishop's) carries it turned inwards, to 
i^owthat his jurisdiction is limited to 
his own inmates. When walkiufr with a 
bishop, an abbot covers his crook with a 
veil banging from tho knob, to show that 
his authority is veiled in the presence of 
his superior. 

CrWcial. A cranial test. A very 
Bovere and undeniable one. Tho allusion 
is to a fancy of lord Bacon's, who said 
that two different diseases or sciences 
might run parallel for a time, but would 
ultimately cross each other: thus, the 
plague might for a time resemble other 
diseases, but when the bubo or boil ap- 
peared, it would assume its specific cha< 
racter. Uence the phrases instant tut crucis 
(a crucial or unmistakable symptom), a 
crucial experiment, a crucial example, a 
crucial question, &c. 

Crude Forms in grammar ; tho 
roots or essential letters of words. The 
words are crude or unfinished. 


Cruel {The). Pedro, king of Castile. 
(1334, 1350-1369.) 

Pedro I. of Portugal ; also called le 
Justider, (1320, 1357-1367.) 

Cruel Garters. Garters made of 
worsted or yam. 

Ha I ha I look, ho wean orucl garten. 

Sfiakespeai o, Jktnff Jjeai IL 4. 

Wearing of silk, why art thou so cruel ? 

**W<man'» a Wtuthercock,” (1612.) 

Crump. VonH you wish you may get 
it, Mrs. Crump V* Grose says Mrs. 
Grump, a farmer's wife, was invited to 
dine with lady Coventry, who was very 
deaf. Mrs. Crump wanted some boor, 
but awed by the purple and plush, said, 
in a half whisper, ^‘1 wish 1 had some 
beer, now.” Mr. Flunkey, conscious 
that his mistress could not hear, replied 
in the same aside, ** Don't you wish you 
may got it ? ” At this the farmer’s wife 
rose from table, and helped herself. 
Lady Coventry, of course, demanded the 
reason, and the anecdote soon became 
a standing joke. 

Crusades (2 syl.). Holy wars in 
which the warriors wore a cross, and 


fought, nominally at least, for the 
honour of the cross. Each xiation had 
its special colour, which, says Matthew 
Paris (i. 446 ), was r«d for Franco ; whits 
for England ; green for Handers ; for Italy 
it was blue or azure; for Spain, 
for Scotland, a St. Andrew's cross ; for 
tho Knights Templars, rod on white. 

TIte seven Crusades. 

1. (1096-1100.) Preached up by Peter 
tho Hermit. Led by Godfrey of Bouillon, 
who took Jerusalem. 

2. (1147-1149.) At the instigation of 
St. Bernard. Led by Louis Vll. and the 
emperor Conrad. To secure the union 
of Europe. 

3. (1189-1193.) Led by Richard Lion- 
heart. For knightly distinction. This 
was against Saladin or Solah-Eddin. 

4. (1202 1201.) Led by Baldwin of 
Flanders and the doge. To glorify the 
Venetians. 

5. (1217.) Led by John of Brienne, 
titular king of Jerusalem. To suit his 
own purpose. 

6. (1228-1229.) Led by Frederick II. 
To suit the punioses of tho pope. 

7. (1248-1254) and 8 (1268-1270.) To 
satisfy the religious scruples of Louis IX. 

Crush. To ci'ush a bottle— i.e., drink 
one. From the Italian crosda're (to 
decant). Shakespeare has also burst 
a bottle in the same sense (Induction 
of ** Taming tho Shrew ”). (^See Cuack. ) 

Come and crush n cup of wine. 

Hhakespsars, " Eotneo and JvhSt,^ i. 2. 


To crush a fly on a wheel. To crack a 
nut with a steam-hammer ; to employ 
power far too valuable for the purpose 
to bo accomplished. The wheel referred 
to is tho rack. 


Cru'soe (A). A solitary man; the 
only inhabitant of a place. Tho tale of 
Defoe is well known, which describes 
Robinson Crusoe as cast on a desert 
island, where he employs the most ad- 
minible ingenuity in providing for his 
daily wants. 


Whence crecpinR forth, to Duty's call he jtelds. 
And Btiolls the » 


CruB'ted Port. When port is first 
bottled its fermentation is not complete ; 
in time it precipitates alcohol on the sides 
of the bottle, where it forms a crust. 
Crusted port, therefore, is port which 
has completed its fermentatum. 
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Cnui'ty* Ill-tempered, apt to take 
offence ; from cnu (wrathful) ; our crow. 

Aiera [aguingt) hem w«f he kcne and crone, 
Andcaid, **Ooth oat of uj Fader hooa’* 

OMreorlfiiacU. 

Cnitohed Friars is the Latin era- 
Mil (crossed)— i.d., having a cross em- 
broidered on their dress. They were of 
the Trinitarian order. 

Cry. Great cry and liille wool. This 
Is derived from the ancient mystery of 
"David and Abigail,” in which Nabal 
is represented as shearing his slicep, and 
the Devil, who is made to attend the 
churl, imitates the act by "shearing a 
hog.” Originally the proverb ran thus, 
" Oreat cry and little wool, as the devil 
said when be sheared the hogs.” N 13.-- 
liudibras alters the proverb into " All 
cry and no wool.” 

Crystal Hills. On the coast of the 
Caspian, near Hadkn, is a mountain 
which sparkles like diamonds, from the 
sea-glass and crystals with which it 
abounds. 

Crystalline (3 syl.). The CryeUilline 
tphere. According to Ptolemy,* beyond 
the firmament or spheru of the fixed 
stars comes the crystariino sphere, which 
oscillates or has a shimmering motion 
which interferes with the regular motion 
of the stars. 

They pm the planets eeven, and pane the ** fixed,” 
And tliat oryatMiine ephere, wliose Imlaiioe wcikIib 
W e trepidation talked (oi ). 

ifttton, *'Paradm Loti*' ill. 

Cub. An ill-mannered lout. Tlie 
cub of a bear is said to have no shapo 
until its dam has licked it into form. 

A bear’s a eavage beast, of all 
Moat ugly and unnatural ; 

Whelped without form until the dam 
Has licked it into shape and frame. 

Butler, *' JluaU/roi,* L 3 

Culbittop'olis. The Warwick and 
Eccleston Square districts of London ; so 
called from Cubitt the builder. 

Cucking-stool or Chohiv^-stoolf for 
ducking scolds, is not connected with 
choke (to stifle), but the French chotjuer; 
hence the archaio verb cnck (to throw), 
and one still in use, chuck (chuck-farth- 
ing). The ouoking-stool is therefore the 
chucking-stool, the stool which is ohuckod 
or thrown into the water. 

Vow, if oue oueking'Stool was for eaoh srold, 

Some towns, I fear, would not their numbers hold. 

**Foor MobiH.” U74().| 

Cuckold. (SeeAcTMQV,) 


Cuckold (YAd). Mark of 

Cornwall, whose wue Yseult intrigued 
with Sir Tristram, one of the Knights of 
the Bound Table. 

Cuckold’s Point. A spot on the 
river-side near Deptford. So called from 
a tradition that king John made there 
successful love to a labourers wife. 

Cuckoo. Cuckoo oais and vmdcock 
hay make the farmer run away. If the 
spring is so backward that the cuckoo is 
hoard when oats are sown ; and the 
autumn so wet that woodcocks come 
over before the eddish hay is cut, the 
farmer must suffer groat loss. 

Cuckoo, A cuckold. The cuckoo oc- 
cupies the nest and eats the eggs of 
other birds ; and Dr. Johnson says, " It 
was usual to alarm a husband at the 
approach of an adulterer by calling out 
* Cuckoo,* which by mistake was allied 
in time to the person warned.” Green 
calls the cuckoo "the cuckold’s quirister” 
(“ Quip for an Upstart Courtier,” 1620). 
This IB an instance of how words get in 
time perverted from their original mean- 
ing. The Homans usod to call an adul- 
terer a " cuckoo,** as "Te cuc'ulum uxor 
ex lustris rapit ’* (Plautus, " Asin.,” v. 8), 
and the allusion was simple and correct ; 
but Dr. Johnson’s explanation will hardly 
satisfy any ono except himself for the 
modern perversion of the word. 

'I'he cuckoo then, on every tree. 

Mucks married men; for thus sings be, 
Cuckoo I 

Cuekno I cuckoo I O word of fear, 

Cuplcasing to a married ear I 

6ltake>j)enre , " Loee'g Labour*t Zoat," v. & 

Cuckoo Spit. A spume found on 
lavender bushes, rosemary, fly-catch, and 
some other plants. It proceeds from a 
small insect, which, like the cochineal, 
exudes a foam for its own warmth and 
})rotoction during its state of transition. 
The term "cuckoo” is synonymous with 
spring or cuckoo-time. 

Cu'cumber Time. The dull season 
in the tailoring trade. The Germans call 
it JJie saure Gurken Zeit (pickled gherkin 
time). Hence the expression Tailore are 
vegetarianSf because they live on "cucum- 
ber** when without work, and on "cab- 
bage ” when in full employ.— ATofei and 
(iM&ries. (/{fee Gheukix.) 

Cuddy. An ass; a dolt. A dpsy 
term, from the Persian gudda and tho 
Hindustanee ghudda (an ass). 

Host got thy breakioii. brother eiiddy 
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Cue (1 8yl.)> The tail of a sentenoe 
(Frenoh, qiunu), the catch<word which 
indicates when another actor is to speak ; 
a hint ; the state of a person's temper, 
as, So-and'So is in a good cue (or) oad 
cue.” 

When my ene oomei, call me, and I will atiewer — 
Shoibcqiaarc, **Midtunnn$r-Ifight’$ Drtamt" iv. 1. 

CujTfey. A negro. A generic name 
for the race. Cuffen and Ciidden are 
different forms of the same word, also 
written Cuddy (a dolt, ass), applied to 
■layes, who are used like asses. 

Sambo and Cuffey expand under every ikj'.—if. 
Seeeher Btowe. 

Cui Bono? What practical use is 
it? what would bo gained thereby? 
Literally, to what or whom is it a gaiu ? 
The question of judge Cassius. Cicero, 
Pro Milone, 12, ^ 32. 

Cuirass. Sir Arthur^s cuirass was 
** carved of one emerald, centred in a 
sun of silver rays, that lightened as he 
breathed.”— Ttnnyion, Elaine ** 

Cuish'es or Cuism (2 syl.). Armour 
for the thighs. (French, ctmse, the thigh. ) 

Boon o’er hli thighs he placed the onishes bright. 

**Jenualem Delivered,” bk. xu 

Hit euiflscB on his thighs, gallantly armed. 

biwkvipeare, •• I ileury 1 K.,” iv. 1. 

Cul de Sac (French). A blind alley, 
or alley blocked up at one end lilce a 
sack. Figuratively, an argument, &c., 
that leads to nothing. 

Culdees. A religious order of Ireland 
and Scotland, said to havo been founded 
in the sixth century by St. Columba. So 
called from the Gaelic cylle-dee (a house 
of cells) or OilleDe (servants of God). 
Giraldus Cambrensis, going to the Latin 
for its etymology, according to a custom 
unhappily not yet extinct, derives it from 
wh-deu8 (to worship God). 

Cul'xuinate (8 syl.). Come to a crisis. 
The j^sage of a celestial body over the 
meridian at the upper transit is called its 
culmination. (Latin, culmen, the top.) 

CuUprit. Anciently, when a person 
pleaded *'not guilty,” the clerk pro- 
nounced these words, Qu*U paroit (may 
it appear so !h It is an outrage to derive 
it from the Latin culpa and French nrit; 
a horse and an ass are never yoked to- 
gether in philology. 

CulroBS Girdles. The thin plate 
of iron used in Scotland for the manu- 


facture of oaten cakes isealled a ''girdle,* 
for which Culross was long celebrated. 

Loeki and bnn, plongh-gnith and hanow-tMthI 
and why not gntea and firepronga, and O^ora 
girdlea 1-SeoU, Matd of •'o. U. 


Cul'ver. Pigeon. (Old English, eol- 
ver; Latin, columba; hence, culver-house, 
a dove-cote.) 

On liquid wing 
Tho aonnding culver ahoota. 

Thonuou,'*apr 1 n 0 .” 

Cul'verin properly means a serpent 
(Latin, coluhri'nus, the coruber), but is ap- 
plied to a long, slender piece of artillery 
employed in the sixteenth century to 
carry balls to a great distance. Queen 
Elizabeth's "Pocket Pistol” in Dover 
castle is a culvorin. 


Cul'verkeys. The keys or flowers 
of tho culver or columba— t.a, oolum- 
bine. 


Cumberland Poet (The). William 
Wordsworth, born at Cockermouth. 
(1770-1850.) 

Cuncta'feor {the delayer), Quintus 
Fa^bius Max^imus, tho Itoman general 
who baffled Hannibal by avoiding direct 
engagements, and wearing him out by 
marches, countermarches, and skirmisheB 
from a distance. This was the policy 
by which Duguescliu forced the English 
to abandon their possessions in France 
in the reign of Charles V. {le Sage). 

Cu'neiform Ijetters. Letters like 
wedges (Latin, cu'neux, a wedge). These 
sort of letters occur in old Persian and 
Babylonian inscriptions. They are some- 
times called Arrow-headed characters, and 
those found at Babylon are called nail’- 
headed. This species of writing is the 
most ancient of which we have any 
knowledge. 

Cu^no. The ranger, father of A^tha, 
in Weber's opera of “ Der Freischutz,” 

Cu'nobelin’s Gold Mines. Ca- 
verns in the chalk bods of Little Thur- 
rock, Essex. So called from the tradition 
that king Cu'nobelin hid in them his gold. 
They are sometimes called Dane-holes, 
because they wore used as lurking-placei 
by the Norsemen. 

Cunstance. A model of Bedgna- 
tion, daughter of the emperor of 
!^me. The sultan of Syria, in order to 
have her for his wife, renounced his re- 
ligion and turned Christian; but the 
sultan’s mother murdered him, and 
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turned Gnnftaaoif adrift on a After 
a time the raft stranded on •a rock 
near Northumberland, and the con- 
eiable rescued Cunstance, and took 
her home, where she converted his 
Hermegild. A young lord fell 
In love with her; but his suit being 
rejected, he murdered Hermegild, and 
laid the charge of murder against Gun- 
•tanoe. King Ella adjudged the cause, 
and Cunstanco being proved innocent, 
he married her. While Ella was in Scot- 
land, Cunstanco was confinod with a 
boy, named Maurice ; and Ella*s mother, 
angry with Cunstauce for the introduc- 
tion of the Christian religion, put her on 
a raft adrift with her baby boy. They 
were accidentally found by a senator, 
and taken to Home. Ella having dis- 
covered that his mother had turned his 
wife and child adrift, mit her to death, 
and went to Home in pilgrimage to atone 
for his crime. Here ho fell in with his 
wife and son. Maurice succeeded his 
grandfather as emperor of Koine, and at 
the death of Ella, Cunstanco returned to 
her native land. — ** The Man of 
Lawee TaU" 

Cuntixr* A bird worshipped by the 
ancient Peruvians. It is generally called 
the condor,” and by the Arabians the 
«roo.” 

Oup. We must dmnh tke cup. We 
must bear the burden awarded to us, the 
sorrow which falls to our lot. The allu- 
sion is to the words of our Lord in the 
garden of Gethsom'ane (Matt. xxvi. 39 ; 
also XX. 22). One way of putting 
criminals to death in ancient times was 
by^ poison; Socrates had hemlock to 
dnnk. In allusion to this it is said that 
Jesus Christ tasted death for every man 
(Heb. ii. 9). 

Main/y a slip *twixt the cup and the lip, 
(d'esANOiBUS.) 

Cup Tosser. A juggler (French, 
icneurdcgohelet). The old symbol fora 
juggler was a goblet. The phrase an<l 
eymbol are derived from the practice of 
jugglers who toss in the air, twist on a 
stick, and play all sorts of tricks with 
gobies or cups. 

Cu^ar. He that Ml to Cupar maun 
io Cupar, He that will have his own 
way, must have it even to his injury. 
The reference is to the Cistercian monas- 
tery, founded here by Malcolm IV* 


Cupboard Love. Love from in. 
terested motives. The allusion is to the 
love of children to some indulgent per- 
son who gives them something nice m>pi 
her cupboard. 

Oapboard lore is seldom true.— Poor JBoUii. 

Cupid and Fsyclie. An exquisite 
episode in the ** Gohlen Ass ” of Apu- 
le'ius. It is an allegory represenl^ 
the progress of the soul to perfection. Mrs. 
Tigho has a poem on the same subject; 
and Moli6re a drama entitled “ Psyche,” 
V, Morris, Kartlihj Paradise (May,) 

Cur. A fawning, mean-spirited fel- 
low; a crop-tailed dog (Latin, curtus, 
crop-tailed; French, court; our cart). Ac- 
cording to forest laws, a man who had 
no right to the privilege of the chase 
was obliged to cut off the tail of his dog, 
for if a dog has no rudder-tail he cannot 
hunt game. Hence a degenwate dog or 
man is called a cur. 

What would you have, you curs. 

That like nor peace nor war ? • 

Sfutkespeure, “ Coryolanut;* i. 1, 

Curate. (See Clerical Titles.) 

Curchus. A divinity worshipped by 
the ancient Prussians. It presided over 
food and drink. 

Cure de Meudon—t-c., Rabelais, 
who was hrst a monk, then a leech, then 

S rebend of St. Maur, and lastly curd of 
Loudon. (1483-1553.) 

Cur^few Bell. The bell rung in the 
reigns of William I. and II. at sunset, 
to give notice to their subjects tiiat they 
wore to put out their fires and candles 
(French, comitc ./cm, cover-fire). The 
klokans in Abo, ovon to tho present day, 
traverse tho towns crying the “go-to- 
bod time.” Those abroad aro told to 
**mako haste homo,” and those at home 
to “put out their fires.” 

Tho curfow lolls the knoll of parting day. 

Qrav> 

Curmud'geon (3 syl.) is Saxon ceorl- 
modigan (churlish-minded). Dr. John- 
son gives the derivation of this word 
thus, *^c(mr mechant, unknown, corre- 
spondent.” Dr. Ash, in his dictionary, 
says, “ cowr, unknown ; meclumt, corre- 
spondent,” a blimder o^y paralleled by 
the schoolboy translation of the Greek 
rm genoito by me (God) genoUo (forbid) 
(Luke XX. 6), 

Currant. A corruption of CoriaUk^ 
bence called by JuVenal Corinihifacii 
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uvm; unless, indeed, it is a Titiated form 
of the Greek konmb (a bunch of grapes, 
a duster). 

Current. The drift of the eurrent is 
the rate per hour at which the current 
runs. 

The eeHimg of the cwrrmt is that point 
of the compass towards which the waters 
of the current run. 

Currer Bell* The nom de plume of 
Charlotte BrontS. 

Curry Favour. The French cmrir^ 
to hunt after, to seek, as crntrirnm charge^ 
cowrir Us sermons ^ to be a s ormon hunter, Ac. 

Curse. The word so translated, Job, 
il 9., means “ salute,” “ say good by'n to,” 
and hence may mean cither d/ess or reject. 

Not worth a curse, Wortii nothing, not 
worth a fig. Curse means a wild cherry 
(kersey, Germa.n, kirsch. 

Wisdom and witt nowe Is not trorfhe a kcne.— 
Robert Langotandt** Ptera Ploughman.'* 

Curse of Scotland. The nine of 
diamonds. The two most plausiblo 
suggestions are these:—!. The nine of 
diamonds in the game of pope Joan is 
called the pope, the antichrist of the 
Scotch reformers. 2. In tho game of 
comeUe, introduced by queen Mary, it is 
the great winning card, and the game 
was the curse of Scotland, bocauso it 
was the .ruin of so many families. 

Other suggestions are these. 3. The 
word “curse” is a corruption of cross, and 
the nine of diamonds is so arranged as 
to form a St. Andrew’s Cross ; but as the 
nine of hearts would do as well, this ex- 
planation must be abandoned. 4. Some 
say it was the card on which tho 
“Butcher Duke” wrote his cruel order 
after the battle of Collo'den ; but tlio 
term must have been in vogue at the 
period, as the ladies nicknamed Justice- 
Clerk Ormistono “The Nine of Dia- 
monds” (1715). 5. Similarly wo must 
reject the suggestion that it refers to 
the arms of Dalrymple, earl of Stair — 
viz., or, on a saltire azure, nine lozenges 
of &e first. The earl was justly held in 
abhorrence for the massacre of Glencoe ; 
so also was Colonel Packer, who attended 
Charles I. on the scaffold, and had for 
his arms “gules a cross lozengy or.” 

^Cursmg by Bell, Book, and 
Candle is reading the anathema in the 
church,' and at the close easting the Bible 


on the ground, tolling the bell, and ex- 
tinguishing all the candles, saying, “ Fiat, 
fiat! Do-to the Book; quench the 
candles ; ring the bell. Amen, amen.” 

Curat. Curst cows have curt horns. 
Angry men cannot do all the misoldef 
they wish. Curst means “angry” or 
“fierce,” from tho Dutch kersd, and 
curt is “short,” as in curt-mantle, curt- 
hose. The Latin proverb is “i)a< Dms 
immi'ti cofdnua curia hovi,** 

Toil nro railed plain Kate. 

And bonny Kate, and rom^timr^ Kate the rant 
Shukexpeare, •* Taminj uj the Shrew," U. l 

Curtail. To cut short. (French, 
court iailU, short cut.) 

Curtain Iiecture. The nagging of 
a wife after her husband is in bod. The 
lectures of Mrs. Caudle iu Punch are 
first-rate caricatures of those “small 
cattle.” 

Curta'na. The sword of Edward 
the Confessor, which having no point, 
was tho emblem of morcy. Tho royal 
sword of England was so called to the 
reign of Henry HI. 

Bat when C irtana will not do the deed 
Tou lay the pointless clergy-weapon by, 

And to the laws, your swui d of justice, fly. 

Drydm, "Hind and Panther,” pt. U. 

Curthose (2 syl.). Robert II., due 
de Normandie. (1087-1134.) 

Curtis'e (2 syl.). The little hound, 
in the talo of “Reynard the Fox.” 
(High Gorman, hire; French, courtCf 
short or small.) 

Curtmantle. Tho surname of 
Henry II. Ho introduced the Anjou 
mantle, which was shorter than the robe 
worn by his predecessors. (1133, 1154- 
1189.) 

Curule Choir. Properly, a chariot 
chair, an ornamental stool placed by the 
Romans in a chariot for the chief magis- 
trate when he went to attend the council. 
As dictators, consuls, pwetore, censors, 
and the cbiof odiles occupied such a 
chair, they were termed curule magis- 
trates or curu'les, 

Curzon Stroet (London). Named 
after the ground landlord, George 
Augustus Cui’zon, third viscount Howe. 

Cus'tard. A slap on the hand with 
a ferula. Tho word should^ be custid, 
unless a play is meant. (Latin, custis, a 
club or stick) 
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Custard Cof&n. (See Coffin.) 

Cus'tomer. A man or ao^uaintaneo. 
A rum customer is one bettor left alone, 
08 he is likely to show fight if interfered 
with. A shop term. 

Here be many of her old cuHtomeio 
SlMkespean, Measure /or Measui 3. 

CustoB Kotulo'rum (Jceeper of the 
. rolls). The chief civil olficcr of a county, 
to whose custod}' are committed the 
records or rolls of the sessions. 

Cut. To renounce ac(iuaintancc. Thore 
are four sorts of cut — 

(].) The cut (Urectf which is to start 
direct across tlio road when the ob- 
noxious person draws near. 

(2.) 'J’ho nit indirect^ to lf»ok another 
way, and protend not to see him. 

(3.) The nd suhlmiCy to ndnure the top 
of some tall edifice or the clouds of 
heaven till the ]>orson cut has jiassed by. 

(4.) Thocid jw/ernrt/, to stoop and adjiM 
your boots till tlio party h.is gone ]»ast. 

nioro is a very remarkable Hcripturo 
illustration of the word c/d, meauing 
to renounce : ** Jehovah took a stall 
and cut it asunder, in token that ho 
would break his covenant with his }>eo}vle ; 
and he out another stulF asunder, in token 
that ho would break the brotherhood of 
Judah and Israel. (Zeeh. xi. 7 — 11 ) 

lie has cut his e^e-iecth. lie is wide 
awake, he is a knowing one. The eve- 
teeth are the canine teeth, just under 
the eyes, and the phrase means ho can 
bite as well as bark. Of course, the play 
is on the word “ eye,” and those wh»> 
have cut their eye- teeth are wide awake. 

Cut your w'lsdom teeth. Wisdom teeth 
are those at the extreme end of the jaws, 
which do not make their a 2 >pcarance till 
persons have come to years of discretion. 
When persons say or do silly things, the 
remark is made to them that “ they have 
not yet cut their wisdom teeth,” or 
reached the years of discretion. 

Cut the knot. Break through an 
obstaclo. Tho reference is to the Gor- 
dian knot (q.v.) shown to Alexander, 
with the assurance that whoever loosed 
it would bo made ruler of all Asia ; 
whereupon the Macedonian cut it in two 
with his sword, and claimed to liavo ful- 
hlled tho prophecy. 

I must cut illy stick — i.e., leave. Tho 
Irish usually cut a shillelah before they 
start on an expedition. launch gives the 


following witty derivation '‘Pilgrims 
on leaving the Holy Land usod to cut a 
palm stick, to provo that they had really 
been to tho Holy Sepulchre. So brother 
Francis would say to brother Paul, 
'Whero is brother Benedict?* 'Oh 
(says Paul), he has cut his stick !* — 1 .«., 
he is on his way home.’* (See CUT.) 

ru cut your comb for you. Take 
your conceit down. The allusion is to 
the practice of cutting the combs of 
capons. 

Jle’U cut up well. ITo is rich, and his 
property will cut into good slices. 

Cut a Dash. ]\lake a show. Cut is 
tho French couper, better seen in the 
noun coupy as a grand coup, a coup de 
maltre(o. masterly stroke), so “to cut’* 
moans to make a masterly coup, to do 
something to bo looked at and talked 
about. Hashing moans striking — i.e., 
showy, as a “iiasbing follow,” a “dash- 
ing otjuipago ” ’J’o cut a dash, is to got 
one’s-soJf looked at and talked about for 
a showy or striking ajipearanco. 

Cut and Dry. Already prepared. 
“ Ho ha«i a sjiooeb all cut and dry.” Tlio 
allusion is to timber cut, dry, and fit for 
uso. 

Cut Away. Be off at onco. This is a 
French phrase, conper (cut away) — i.e., to 
break through tho cnomy’s ranks by 
cutting thorn down with your swords. 

Cut it Short. (See Audley.) 

Cut of his Jib. Tho contour or ex- 
pression of Ills faco. This is a sailor’s 
phrase. Tho cut of a jib or foresail of a 
ship indicates her character. Thus, a 
sailor says of a suspicious vessel, he 
“does not like tho cut of hor jib,” 

Cut Out. He is cut out for a sailor, 
lias natural propensities suited for tho 
vocation. The allusion is to cutting out 
cloth, &c., for specific purposes. 

1 mean to cut him out. To excel 
him, to carry off tho prize ho is aiming 
at. A Rca-phrase, taken fiom cutting 
out a ship from the enemy’s port. 

Cut Short is to shorten. “Cut 
short all intermission*’ (“Macbeth,** iv. 
3). To cut it short means to bring to an 
end what you are doing or saying. 

His life teas cut short. He died pre- 
maturely. Tho allusion is to Apropos, 
one of the three I’arc.'o, cutting tho 
thread of life spun by her sister Clo'tho. 
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Cutpurse. Now called "pickpocket." 
The two words are of historical value. 
When purses wore wnm suspended from a 
girdle, thieves cut the string by which 
the purse was attached ; but when 
pockets were adopted, and purses were 
no longer hung on the giidlo, the thief 
was no longer a cut-purse, but became a 
pickpocket. 

To have an open rar, n quick eye, and n nimble 
hand, is neecssary fur a cut-puiin). — bhaKciipeart^ 
*• Wmtei 's 3'ale," ly. 3. 

Jffoll Ciitpursa, Mary Frith, the heroine 
of Middleton’s comedy called "The 
Roaring Girl.” {See Moll.) 

Cuthbert. St.CuthherCsheads. Joints 
of the articulated stems of encrinites, 
used for rosaries. St. Cuthbert was a 
Scotch monk of the sixth century, and 
may be termed the St. Patrick of Great 
Britain, lie is said to sit at night on a 
rock in Holy Island, and to use the oppo- 
site rock as his anvil wlulo ho forges the 
en^trochites {cn* -tro-kUes), {See Bead.) 

On a rock of Liudisfani 
8t. Cntlibert Eits, and toils to frame 
Tlie Hca-born beads that bear liis name 

Scott, Marmion.^ 

St. Cuihberi*8 Stane. A granite rock in 
Cumberland. 

St. Cuthbert* 8 Well. A spring of water 
close by St. Cuthbert’s stane, 

Cuthbert Bede. A nom de plume 
of the Rev. Edward Bradley, author of 
"Verdant Green.” 1627.) 

Cutler’s Poetry. More jingles or 
rhymes. Knives had, at one time, a 
distich inscribed on the blade by means 
of aquafortis. 

Whose posy was. 

For all the world, like cutler’a poetry 
Upon a knife. 

Shttkeapeare^ •* Merchant of Venice v. 1. 

Cutting off with a Shilling. The 
Romans used to set aside testaments if 
they passed over natural offspring with- 
out mention ; but if any legacy Was left, 
it was proof that the testator did what 
was done purposely. From this arose 
the notion that it is necessary, for a testa- 
ment to be valid, to leavo the I 'ur a 
shilling at least. 
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the motto selected by "Notes and 
Queries,” " When found make a note of.” 
— jbicleus, " Dombetj and Son.” 

Unfortunately, 1 nefilected Captain Cuttle’g advice 
and am ni>w unable to find it— w. U. Uuak, “ A'otea 
and Queriea" 

Cutty Pipe. A short clay pipe. 
Scotch, cHlti/ (short), as cutty spoons, 
cutty sark, a cutty (little girl), &c., a 
cutty gun. 

Cuve'ra (3 syl.). The Indian Plutus. 

Cwt. is G w't. — i.e.f C. centum, wt. 
weight, meaning hundreii-wcight. v. Bwt. 

Cy'cle. A period or series of events 
or numbers winch recur everlastingly in 
precisely the same order. 

Clide of Hut moon, called "Meton’s 
Cycle,” from Meton, who discovered it, is 
a period of mnotocn years, at tho expira- 
tion of which period the phases of tho 
moon repeat tliemselvcs on tho same 
identical days as they did nineteen years 
previously. 

Cycle of the sun. A period of tyireiity- 
eiglit years, at the exiuration of which 
time the Sunday letters recur and pro- 
ceed in the same order as they did 
twenty-eight years previously. 

The VLutonic cycle or grent yexvr 
is that spaco of time which elapses 
before all the stars and constellations re- 
turn to any given state. 'IVcho Brahe 
calculated this period at 2^,816 yearSf 
and Riccio'li at 25,920. 

Cyclic Poets. Inferior epic poets. 
On the death of Homer a host of minstrels 
caught the contagion of his poems, and 
wrote continuations, illustrations, or 
additions thereto. Tliese poets wore 
called aidic because they confined them- 
selves to the cycle of tho Trojan war. 
The chief vroro Strasi'nos, Arcti'iios, 
Lcs'chi's,(2/e5-/ucyA), Ag'ias, and Eu'gamon. 

Cyclopas'dia. The Uring vydopmdj^ 
Loiigilius, so called for his extensive in- 
formation. (213-273.) 

Cyclo'peau. Hugo, massive, like the 
cycloiis of classic mythology. 


Cuttle. Captain Cuttle. Aii eccen- 
tric, kind-hoarted sailor, simple as a 
child, credulous of every tale, and gene- 
rous as the sun. Ho is immortal isud by 


Cyclo'pean Masonry. Generally 
applied to the old Polasgio ruins of 
Greece, such as tho Gallery of Ti'ryns, 
the Gate of Lions, the Treasury of 
Athens, and tho Tombs of Phoro^neus 
and Dan'aos. 'J’hcy are said to have 
been tho work of the cyclops (y.v.)* 
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Cyclops. Giants with only one eye, 
and that In the centre of their forehe^, 
whose business it was to forge iron for 
Vulcan. They were probably Pelasgians, 
who worked in quarries^ and attached a 
lantern to their forehead to give them 
light underground. The lantorn was 
their one eye as as the fall moon, 
(Greek, '^circular-cyo.”) {See Arimac- 
FIANB.) 

lloumd with the Hound, the mighty /amilir 

Of OQe*eyed brothcn liatten to the iiliore. 

And gather round the bellowing Polyphcme. 

AMiton^ InuUttvd." 

Cyll'aros, according to Virgil, was 
the celebrated horse of Pollux (** Geor.,” 
iii. 90), but according to Ovid it was Cas- 
tor's steed (“Mot.,” xii. 408). 

He, O OflStor, wag a oouner worthy thee . . . 

Coid-black Inn colour, but like jet it ehono; 

Uia legi and dowing tail wore whito alone. 

DrydeHf OvuCt Jilt tamotphou-," xii. 


sect was often called the Dog-sect; and 
the effi^ over DiogfoSi^ pillar was a dog, 
with this inscription : — 

r, what guard you in that tomb ?** 
Ifa name?'*— **Fram 

*• Slno'pS."— “ What I who made a tub bli home ?** 

** The lame ; now dead, amongst the itan n star.** 

Cynics. The chief were Antis^then^ 
of Athens (the founder), DiogfinSa, 
Oncsic'ritos, Mon'imos, Cra'th’s and his 
wife Hippar'chia, Metroc'lh's, Menip'pos, 
and Monede'mos the madman. 

Cy'nosur© (3 syl.). The polar star, 
the observed of all observers. Greek for 
dofs tail, and ^plied to the constellation 
called Ursa Mirwr, As seamen guide 
their ships by the north star, and observe 
it well, the word “cynosure” is used for 
whatever attracts attention, as “The 
cynosure of neighbouring eyes” {Milton), 
especially for guidance in some doubtful 


fKtr^ 


Cyllo. One of tho dogs of Actason. 
It means “halt” or “ lamo.” {See Cohan. ) 


matter, as — 

Richmond was the ojnoiure on which all northern 
eyei were hxed (in thu American war).— Timu. 


Cymbelino. {See Imogen; Zine- 

TJRA.) 

Ojnnodoce (llm yardm nf)^ Bark. 
Nome of a poem by Bwiuburno, 1880. 

Cymochles. A man of prodigious 
might, brother of Pyroch'lcs, son of 
Malice (Acra'tos) and Despite, and 
husband of Acra^sia, tho enchanfress. 
He sets out to encounter Sir Guyon, but 
is ferried over the Idle Lake by Wanton- 
ness (Phm'dria), andforgots himself; ho 
is slain by king Arthur (c.anto viii. ). Tho 
word means, “one who seeks glory in 
troubles,” — Spenser, *‘Faaiy Qaceti,^* ii. 5. 

CynflDgi'rOB. It is said that when 
the Persians were pushing off from shoro 
after the battle of Mar'atlion, Oynajgiros, 
the brother of JEschylos, tho poet, seized 
one of their ships with his right hand, 
which was instantly lopped off ; ho thou 
grasped it with his left, winch was cut 
off also ; lastly, he seized hold of it witli 
his toeth, and bst his head, v, Denhow. 

^ Cynic. A snarling, churlish person, 
like a cynic. The cynics were so called 
because Antis^thenes held his school in 
the gymnasium called Cynosar'ges, set 
apart for those who were not of puro 
Athenian blood. Cynosazgt's means white 
wtg, and was so called because a whito dog ; 
jmee carried away part of a victim which 
Diome'oB was offering to Herculh's. The | 


Cyn'thia. The moon ; a surname of . 
Ar^tomis or Diana. The Boman Diana, 
who represented tho moon, was called 
Cynthia from mount Cynthus, where sho 
was bom. 

And from embattled oloudi emerging ilow 
Oynthiacamo riding on her iilyer oar. 

Cyrdhia, Popo, speaking of the in- 
constant character of woman, “matter 
too soft a lasting mark to bear,” says— 

Come then, tlie colours and the ground prepare ! 

J>ip in the rainbow, trick lier off in air ; 

Choose a firm cloud, before it fall, and in it 

Catch, ure she change, the Oyntbia of the ^nntA 
JSpisUeii. 17-«0. 

Csrpress (The) is a funeral tree, and 
was dedicated by the Romans to Pluto, 
because when once cut it never grows 
again. 

CypresBc garlands are of great account at funsialls 
amongst the gentiler sort, but rosemary and bayes 
are used by the commons both at funenlls and wed- 
duigs. Tliey ure plants which fade not a good while 
after they are Kathoi'ed . . . and intimate that the 
remembraaoe of the piesent solemnity might notdys 
** Introduction to tho KnmoMgoqf 

T1\£ magic cypress branch. In the opera 
of “ Roberto il Diav'olo,” after the 
“dance of love,” in which HePena 
seduces the duke, he removes the cypress 
branch, which has tho power of imparting 
to him whatever he wishes. With this 
ho enters the palace of IsaMla, princess 
of Sicily, and transfixes the princess and 
her attendants in a magic ideep, but after* 
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mrdg repenting, breaks the branch, and 
is dragged away by the guards. 

Gsm'rian. A woman of loose morala 
So called from the island Cyprus, one of 
the chief seats of the worslup of Venus, 
hence called Cyp'ria. 

Cyp'rioB. One of Actseon’s dogs. It 
means the dog from Cyprus. (See Cyl- 
LOFOTES.) 

Cyp'riotes (3 syl.). Natives of tho 
isle of Cyprus. 

QjiTenalo School. Founded by 
Aristippos of Cyre'ne, in Africa. Tho 
chief dogma of this philosopher was that 
pleasure and pain are the criterions of 
what is good bad. 

Cyre'nians. Philosophers of a 
school foimded by Aristip'pos at Cyrene, 
a Grecian colony on the northern coast 
of Africa. They were an oifshoot of 
the Epicure'tgis* 

Cyrus is no proper name, but a title. 
His name was Kobad, but when he 
ascended the Persian throne he assumed 
the ro^ title of ini (mighty), and was 
called^i-Kobad. His son who succeeded 
him was Eai-Kaus, and his grandson Eai- 
Khosru {Cyrus tha Great), 

Cyze'nis. Tho infamous daughter of 
Diomed, who killed every one that fell 
into her clutches, and made fathers eat 
their bwn children. 


D 

D. This letter is the outline of a rude 
archway or door. It is called in Hebrew 
iialeth (a door). 

D or d, indicating a penny or 
pence, is the initial letter of the Latin 
daw/riuSf a silver coin equal to S^. 
during the commonwealth of Borne, but 
in the Middle Ages about equivalent to 
our penny. The word was used by the 
Bomans for money in general. 

D stands for 500, which is half q> , a 
form of m or m, which stands for mille, 

D stands for 5,000. 

D.O.M. Daiur omfnihut mori (It is 
allotted to all to die). 

D.T. BtlvFwm tremms. So called by 
the ** India-going people.” 




They grt s look, after a toooh of D.T., irhioh 
nothliig elie, that I know of,oaa give them.~Ai(Uaii 

Da Capo (pron. car-po) or D.C. 
From the beginning, that is, finish with a 
repetition of the first strain. A term in 
music. (Italian,) 

Dab. Clever, skilled; as *'a dab- 
hand at it; a corrupt contraction of the 
Latin ad^tus (an adopt). A pt is another 
form. 

An Eton stripling, training for the law. 

A dimoe at learning, but a d»b at taw (marUm). 

Anon., “ Look; or, the BUtr Jtvt,** 

Daba'ira. An idol of the savages of 
Pan'ama', to whose honour slaves are 
burnt to death. (American mythology,) 

Dabl)at (tlte Beast), The Beast of 
the Apocalypse, which the Mahometans 
say will appear with Antichrist, called by 
them duug'yial, (Bev. xix. 19; xx. 10.) 

Dabble. To dahUe in the funds; to 
dabble in politics — i.e., to do something 
in them in a small way. (Dutch, dahhelm, 
our dip and tap.) 

Dab'cbick. A small water-fowl. 
Dab is a corruption of dap, the old 
participle of dip, and chick (any jroung 
or small fowl), literally the dipping or 
diving chick. 

Dabls. A colossal idol of brass 
worshipped in Japan. 

Dad or Daddy. Father. The per- 
son who acts as father at a wedding ; a 
stage-manager. Tho superintendent of 
a casual ward is termed by the inmates 
‘‘Old Daddy .” — A Night in a Work- 
house, by an Amateur CaswU (J, Green* 
wood). 

In the “ Fortunes of Nigel ” by Sir W. 
Scott, Stecnio, duke of Buckingham, 
calls king James “My dear and 
gossip.” (Welsh, tad; Irish, taid, an- 
cient ; Sanskrit, iada; Hindu, dada,) 

Dsd'dalos. A Greek who formed tho 
Cretan labyrinth, and made for himself 
wings, by moans of which he flew from 
Crete across the Archipel'ago. He is said 
to have invented tho saw, the axe, the 
gimlet, and other carpenter’s tools. 

DaTfodil. A corruption of asphodel 
(French, d'aspodile). It was once called 
affadil. 

And the roiei, and the rnsies, and the daffy-down* 
a-dJlliea— GroB« of JHarnt];. 

Flour of daffodil 1» a cure for madneM.— Jffld. JfA 
Linean Cathedral, t.sas. 
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{day). Son of Natfc or night. 
liuman mythology.) 

Dagger or Long Cron (f), used for 
reference to a note after the asterisk (*), 
is a Roman Catholic character, originiuly 
employed in ohimsh books, prayers of 
exorcism, at benedictions, and so on, to 
remind the priest where to make the 
sign ef the cross. This sign is sometimes 
muled an obelisk, that is, *^a spit.” 
(Greek, ob'elos, a spit.) 

Dagger^ in the city arms of London, 
commemorates Sir William Walworth’s 
dagger, with which he slew Wat Tyler 
in 1381. Before this time the cogni> 
sance of the city was the sword of St. 
Paul. 

Brara Walworth, knight, lord mayor, that Blew 
RebelllouB Tyler in his alarmoB . 

The king, therefore, did giro him in lieu 
The dagg< r to the city urmei . „ . 

Jbnrtk year o/Rukard II. (13S1), FMmongen' IIM. 

Dagger-ale is the ale of the 
** Dagger,” a celebrated ordinary in 
Holbom. 

My lawTork olerk 1 llahtod on last night 
In llolbom, at the ** Bagger." 

Ben Janeon, ** The Alchemiil.’* 


Daggle - tail or Draggle-tail. A 
alovenly woman, the bottom of whose 
dress toaiis in the dirt. Dag (Saxon) 
means loose ends, mire or dirt ; whence 
diog^lochtf the soiled locks of a sheop’s 
fleece, and dag-viool, refuse wool. 

Dagobert. King Dagohert and St 
Eloi. There is a French song very 
popular with this titlo. St Eloi tolls 
the king his coat has a hole in it, and tho 
Idug replies, “C’cst vrai, lo tiou est bon; 
prdte-le moi.” Kext the saint com})lains 
of the king’s stockings, and Dagobert 
makes the same answer. Then of his 
wig and cloak; to which tho somo 
answer is returned. After seventeen 
complaints, St. Eloi said, “My king, 
death is at hand, and it is time to con- 
fess,” when the king replied. “ Why can’t 
you confess, and die instead of me ? ” 

Da'gon (Hebrew, dag (?a,the flsh On.) 
The idol of the Philistines ; half woman 
and half fish. (S^ Axbbgata.) 


Pagon hlB nuMi Ma^nonster. upward roan 
And downward nsh : yet had hie temple hivh 
Bear'd in A»/tne, dreaded through the oooet 
or Paleetlne.in Gath and Aroalon, 

And Aooanm and Giua’e frontier bonnda 

Milton, **Paradm LoOT bk. L 463. 


Dag'onet (<8w). In the romance "La 
SCoit^Arthpre” he is called the fool of 


king Arthur, and was knighted by the 
king himself. 


I remember at Mile-Bnd Green, when I lay nt 
Olonent'B lun. I wae then 8fr Pagonet in Arthur'a 
show {Juetiee ShaUow).—** S Henry IV.,** iiL a 


Daguer'reotype (4 syl.). A photo- 
graphic process. So named from M. 
Daguerre, who greatly improved it in 
1839. 


Da'gun. A god worshipped in Pegu. 
When Kiak'iak destroyed the world, 
Dagun reconstructed it. {Indian mytho- 
logy.) 

Dahak. The Satan of Persia. Ac- 
cording to Persian mythology, the ages 
of tho world are divided into periods of 
1,000 years. When tho cycle of "ohil- 
iams ” (1,000 year periods) is complete, 
tho reign of Ormuzd will begin, ana men 
will be all good and all happy ; but this 
ovont will bo preceded by the loosing of 
Dahak, who will break his chain and 
fall upon the world, and bring on man the 
most dreadful calamities. Two prophets 
will appear to cheer the oppressed, and 
announce the advent of Ormuzd. 

Dahlia. A flower. So called from 
Andrew Dahl, the Swedish botanist. 

Dail)Oth (3 syl.). A Japanese idol of 
colossal size. Each of her hands is full 
of bauds. {Japanese mythology.) 

Daikoku (4 syl.). The god invoked 
specially by the artisans of Japan. He 
sits on a ball of rice, holding a hammer 
in his band, with which he beats a sack ; 
and every time he does so the sack be- 
comes fuU of silver, rice, cloth, and other 
useful articles. {Japanese mythology.) 

Dai'mio. The 264 feudal lords of 
Japan, eighteen of which are independent 
in their own dominions. The temporary 
sovereign is called the Tycoon. 

Daimonogi'ni (6 syl.). A deity 
greatly venerated in Japan. 

Dai^niz-ho-Bai. The Japanese 
sun-god. 

Dainty, strictly speaking, means 
a venison pasty, from the French, dain 
(a deer), whence the Old French, dain 
(delicate, nice). I do not think it means 
something toothsome, as if from ^ns; 
Welsh, dant; French, dent. 

Dai'ri (3 syl.). Chief pontift of the 
Japanese, also called Ten-Sin (son of 
heaven.) 


DAIRY. 


DAME. 


Dairy. The ry, ric, or dominion of a 
dey--i,e ,9 a farm-woman. 

The d«r or furm-woman entered with her idtohem, 
feodelirer the milk for the family.— Seotf. ''Fair Maid 
fFPtrthre.xsxiL 

Dais. The raised floor at the head 
of a dining-room, designed for guests of 
distinction (French, dais, a canopy). So 
called because it used to be decorated 
with a canopy. The proverb ** SmM It 
daii” means “in the midst of grandeur.” 

Dai'sy. Ophelia gives the queen a 
daisy to signify “t^t hor light and 
fickle love ought not to expect constancy 
in her husband.” So the daisy is ex- 
plained by Greene to moan a Quip for an 
upttari courtier. 

The word is Daft eye, and the flower 
is BO called because it closes its pinky 
lashes and goes to sleep when the sun 
sets, but in the morning it expands its 
petals to the light. (See Violet.) 

Daisy-roots, like dwarf-elder berries, 
are said to stunt the growth ; hence the 
fairy Milkah fed her royal foster-child 
on this food, that his standard might not 
exceed that of a pigmy. This super- 
stition arose from the notion that every- 
thing had the property of bestowing its 
own speciality on others. (JSee Fern 
Seed.) 

She robbed dwarf-eldnn of their fragrant ftuit. 

And fed him early with the daisy root, 

‘Whenoe through hie veins tiie powerful juioea ran, 

And formed the be luteoue minta<Hre of man. 

TtcAreU, “ KentingUm Qardent.^ 

Dai'tyas. The demons of Hindu 
mythology. 

DaJ^'sha, in Hindu mythology, is a 
priest to whom Siva gave a ram’s head, 
out of reven^, because he did not invito 
the god to his grand sacrifice. 

Dalal-Lama {grand lamd). Chief 
of the Tartar priests — a sort of living 
deity. 

Dal'dah. Mahomet’s favourite white 
mule. 

Dalgar'no (Xord). A heartless profli- 
gate in Scott’s “ Fortunes of Nigel.” 

Dalget'ty {Dugald). Jeffry calls 
him “a compound of captain Fluellen 
and Bob'adil,” but this is scarcely just. 
Without doubt, he has all the pedantry 
and conceit of the former, and all the 
▼ulgar assurance of the latter; but, 
anuke Bobadil, he is a man of real 
oouiage, and wholly trustworthy to thoso 


who pay him for the service of his sword, 
which, like a thrifty mercenary, he lets 
outj^ t^ highest bidder.— Scott, ** Legend 

8«W»«f.8trada. Thuanui. Monroe, nor 
Dae»id Dslgetty makee any mention of i\u~-Carlylt. 

Dalmatlca or Dalmoj^ic. A white 
robe, open in front, reaching to the 
knees; worn at one time by deacons 
over the alh or stole, when the Eucharist 
was administered. It is in imitation of 
the regal vest of Dalma'tia, and was 
imported into Rome by the emperor 
Com'modus. A similar robe was worn 
by kings, in the Middle Ages, at corona- 
tions and other great solemnities, to 
remind them of their duty of bountiful- 
ness to the poor. The right sleeve .was 
I)lain and full, but the loft was fringed 
and tasselled. Deacons had broader 
sleeves than sub-deacons, to indicate 
their duty to larger generosity; for a 
similar reason, the sleeves of a bishop 
are larger than those of a |)rie8t. The 
two stripes before and behind wore to 
show that the wearer should exercise his 
charity to all. 

Dam'agd. WhaCs the damage t What 
have I to pay? how much is the bill? 
The allusion is to the law assessing 
damages in remuneration to the plaintiff. 

Dam'ask Iiinen. So called from 
Damascus, where it was originally manu- 
factured. 

Damaskeening. Producing upon 
steel a blue tinge and ornamental figures, 
sometimes inlaid with gold and silver, 
as in Damascus blades. So called from 
Damascus, which was celebrated in the 
Middle Ages for this class of ornamental 
art. 

Dambe'a or Demhda, A lake in 
Gojam, Abyssinia, the source of the 
Blue Nile. Captain Speke traced the 
White Nile to lake Victoria N’Yanza, 
which, no doubt, is fed by the Mountains 
of the Moon. 

He {(he Nde) thro’ the lucid lake 
Of fiur Dambea rolls bis infimt stream. _ 
Thomson^ '* Ntemmsr.'* 

Dame du Iiac. A fay, named 
Vivienne, who plunged with the infant 
Lancelot into a lake. This lake was a 
kind of mirage, concealing the demesnes 
of the lady “ on la marche de la petite 
Bretaigne.^’ ViviKisrinB.) 

En oe lieu . . . avoit la dame moult do bolht 
mafsons et moult riohes ; et au plain dessoubs ello 
avois uuo genie pebto iivioro. 



DAMIENS. 


DANAIDEa 


SlO 


DajnienB’ Bed of Steel. It. 1^'. 
Damiens, in 1757, attempted the life of 
Louis XV. — Goldjmithf “ The Traveller'' 
Ho was taken to the Conciergerie ; 
an iron bed, which likewise served as a 
chair, was prepared for him, and to this 
ho was fastened with chains. He was 
then tortured, and ultiinatoly torn to 
pieces by wild horses. — Smollet^ 
of Kwjlandf V. 12, p. 311. 

DamlnJ. Dam, an Indian coni, 
s= the 2dtli part of a paisa. Ileucc 
JVot wurlh a mm. (*SVc Kat.) 

Dam'ocles’ Sword. Evil foreboded 
or dreaded. Dam'ocles, the sycophant of 
Dionysius the elder, of Syraeuso, was in- 
vited by tho tyrant to try the hjlicity he so 
much envied. Accord inglj^ ho Avas sot 
down to a sumptuous banquet, but over- 
head Avas a SAVord suspended by a luiir. 
Damocles was alraid to stir, and tint ban- 
quet was a tantalising torment to him.— 
Cicero. 

Theso foam han^liko l)aiii(u1«>b’ Kword tnotvM'rv 
feaMt. and make uiijoyuH'iit iiiipobHildii — CVmxd/os* 
“ CyeUrfurdta" 

Daemon and Musido'ra. 'rwo 
lovers in Thomson’s ‘SSummor.” One 
day Damon caught Miisidora bathing, 
and his dtdicacy so won uiion her that 
she promised to bo his brid<‘. 

Daemon and Pythias. Insepai- 
ablo friends. Tht'y Avero two tSyracu'sian 
youths. Damon being condemned to 
death by Dionysius tho tyruiit, obtained 
leave to go homo to arrange his affairs 
if Pythias became his security. Damon 
being delayed, Pythias was led to exe- 
cution, but his friend arrived in time to 
save him. Dionysius Avas so struck Avith 
this honourable friendship, that ho par- 
doned both of them. 

Dam'sel. (JSee Domisellus.) 

Dam'son. A corruption of Damas- 
cene, a fruit from Damtiscus. 

DamVan (8 syl.). A “silk© squyer,” 
whose illicit lovo was accepted by May, 
tho youthful bride of January, a Lom- 
bard knight, sixty years old.--6V/«actr, 
“ The Mardhaundes Talc." 

Ban* A title of honour, common 
with the old ^octs, as Dan Phuibus, Dan 
Cupid, Dan Neptune, Dan Chaucer, Ac. 
(Spanish, don; Armenian, dauna.') 

From Ban to Jieer^sheha. Prom one end 
of the kingdom to the other; all over 
the W'orld; everywhere. The phrase is 
scriptural, Dan being the most northern 
and Beershebathe most southern city of 
the Holy Land. We have a similar ex- 


pression, From John o’ Groats to thO 
Land’s End.” 


Dan Tucker. OvX o' de way, old 
Dan Tucher. The first governor of Ber- 
mu'dawasMr. Moore, who was succeeded 
by captain Daniel Tucker. These islands 
were colonised from Virginia. 

Dan'ace (3 syl.). The coin placed 
by tho Greeks in the mouth of the dead 
to pay thoir passage across the ferry of 
the Lower World. 


Dan'ae. An Argive princess whom 
Zeus (Jupiter) seduced under the form 
of a shower of gold, while she was con- 
fined in an inaccessible tower. 


DanaTdes (4 syl.). Daughters of 
Dan'aos (king ©f Argos). They were 
fifty in number, and married the fifty 
sons of .^gyptos. They all but one 
murdered thoir husbands on their wed- 
ding-night, and wore punished in the 
infernal regions by having to draw water 
everlastingly in sieves from a deep well. 

This is an allegory. Tho followers of 
Dan'aos taught the Argives to dig wells 
and irrigate thoir fields in the Egyptian 
luanuor. As tho soil of Argos was very 
dry and porous, it was like a sieve. 

The names of tho fifty Dana’ides and 
their respective husbands are as follows : 


ActiBi .. 

Adiauta 

Ad>ta .. 

Aga'vp 

Amyinon'e 

Aiutxib'ia 

Antod'ica 

Abter'ia.. 

Autli(/lea 

Aiitoin'ata 

Auton'ou 

Jlrv'cea .. 

Callid'ice 

Colo'uo .. 

Chrvsjp'pe 

CkryBotli'emiB 

Cleodo'ra 

Cleopat'ra 

Cll'o .. 

Cntome'dia 

bamu'nc 

Dioxip'pe 

Electra.. 

Er'ato .. 

Eupbe'ni) 

liuryd'iou 

Evip'po . 

Glauca .. 

Glaucip'pa 

Gorea .. 

Goix'ophou 

Hel'oita.. 

Hippodami'a 

Hippod'ica 

Hippomedu'sS 

Hyperip'pa 

Bypermuei'tr 

Iphimedate 

J&uestra 

Ocyp'etd 


wire of rer'iphos. 

„ Ealph'ron. 
t, Meual'ces. 

„ Lycos. 

M EnceEados. 

„ Archela'oB. 

Clytos. 

„ ChoBtoB. 

„ CiBseuB. 

„ Archite'Ioi. 

„ Euryl'oohoB. 
„ Chthon'ioB. 

„ Pandi'on. 

M llyxo'hios. 

„ Chrysip'pos. 
„ AB'tens. 

„ Lixob. 

„ Age'nor. 

„ Aster'ias. 

„ Autipapli'oa 
,, Arayn'tor. 

: 

„ Bro'mios. 

liyper'bioB. 

•t Lryoa 
n Imbros. 

M Aloia 
n Pot'amon. 

* Hyppotb'oBa, 
M Pn/teuB. 


Ister. 

Idnui 

Alome^on. 

HippoooriB'teBt 

EueWnor. 

Euohe'iMNL 

Egi'oB. 

LampoBi 
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Ol'taiB - 
FharM .. 
Pilar'ga.. 
nre'nb .. 
Podar'ca 
Bhoda .. 
Khi/dia.. 
Sthen'ela 
Btygna .. 
Vhea'no.. 


Arbeaoi. 

Eiixyd'amaSi 

Idmon. 

Agaptole'moo. 

(E'nens. 

Uippol'ytos. 

Chaloe'don. 

Bthen'elos. 

Polyo'tor. 

Phanthoa 


Dan^aoB. According to the ‘'Koman 
de Bose,” Denmark means the country 
of Don'aos, who settled here with a 
colony after the siege of Troy, as Brutus 
is said by the same sort of Baiuo-lcgeud 
to have settled in Britain. fciaxo-Ger- 
man'icus, with equal absurdity, makes 
Dan the son of Humlile, the first king, to 
account for the name of the country. 

Danaw. Tho Danube. {Oernian.) 


To pass 

Bhtue or the Daa«Tir. 

MiMon, “i'orfldisp Lost/’ hk. l. 

Dance. The Spanish cianzet was a 
grave and stately court dance. Thoso 
of tho seventeenth century were called 
the TurdioUf Pahalmi^ Madama Orleattn, 
Pkdelgihdo, M Rey Don Alonzo, and KL 
Cabaiyro. Most of tho names are taken 
from tho ballad-music to which they 
were danced. 

The light dances wore called Jiayle 

(y.v.). 

The best known national dances are 
the taravltella of the Neapolitans; tho 
hoUro and famlamjo of tho Spaniards ; 
the mazourek and hrakomeck of Poland ; 
the coscLck of Bussia; tho redo'wac of 
Bohe'mia; the quadrille, cotillon, and 
eontre danse of the French; tho waltz 
and gallopade of Germany ; and tho reel 
of Scotland. 

Dame, When Handol was askod to 
point out the peculiar taste of the dif- 
ferent nations of Europe in dancing, ho 
ascribed the rninwet to tho French, tho 
sa'dahand to tho Spaniard, the arietta to 
the Italian, and the hornpipe and tho 
myrris-dance to tho English. 

WJiaidoyou dance t — i.e., What tribe 
do you belong to? A South Afric.an 
phrase, where each tribe has its peculiar 
dance. — Livingstone. 

Dance of Death. A series of wood- 
cuts, said to bo by Hans Holbein (1538), 
representing Death dancing ^ after all 
sorts of persons, beginning with Adam 
and Eve. He is beside the judge on his 
bench, the priest in the pulpit, the nun 
in her cell, the doctor in his study, tho 
Cride and the beggar, the king and the 
infant ; but is ** swallowed up at last. 


This is often called the Dance May^dhre, 
from a German who wrote verses on 
tho subject. Some think it is from tho 
Aitibic word niaLa'hir (a churchyard). 

On the north side of Old St. Paul’s 
was a cloister, on tho walls of which was 
paiutod, at tho cost of John Oarpeuter, 
town clerk of London (15 tU cent.), a 
“ Dauco of Death or, “ Death loading 
all tho estate, witli speeches of Death, 
and aiisvvois, by John Lydgate” (Stow), 
The Doath-Danco iu the Dominican 
Gonvont of Basic was retouched by 
Hol])oin. 

ril lead yon a pretty dame — i.e.. I’ll 
bother or put you to trouble. Tho 
French say, Dmmcr le bal d quelmCun. 
Tho reference is to the complicated dances 
of former times, when all followed tho 
leader. 

To dance attendance. To wait obse- 
quiously, to be at the beck and call of 
another. The alliisiou is to tho nneiont 
custom of weddings, where the bride oi. 
tho wedding night had to dance with 
every guest, and play tho amiable, 
though g»’catly annoyed. In 1857, I 
** assisted ” at a wedding in Paris, whoie 
this custom was most strictly observed. 

Then muBt the poore bryde kepe f>ote with a 
(laiiUccrH, and refuse uoik*. how Boa1)l)ed, fuule, 
dronckcii. mile, and shameleBB Boever be he.— 
Chruten, "StuUs of MainvMni/," laW, 


1 had thought 

They had parted eo mucli boueaty among them 
(At le ist. good manner«), as not thus to Buffer 
A m in of Ins place, and bo near our flavour. 

To dunce attendance on I hi ir lordslmB' pleaBUioa 


Dancing-water (The), which beau- 
tifies ladies, makes them young again, 
and enriches them. It fell in a cascade 
in tho Burning Forest, and could only be 
reached by an underground passage. 
Prince Chory fetched a bottle of this 
water for his beloved Fair-star, but was 
aided by a dove. — Fairi/ TalesP hy Uu 
Conilesse dAulnoy. {See Yellow Wateb.) 

Dandeli'on. A flower. Tho word 
is a corruption of tho French (kni de lion 
(lion's tooth). Also called LeonHodon 
(lion-tooth, Greek), from ^ supposed 
resemblance between its loaves and tho 
teeth of lions. 

Dander. Is your dander vp or nz f 
Is your angry passion up? The word 

“dander” is a corruption of d anger, 

tfio d being, of course, an oatn. 

This is generally considered to bo an 
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DANDIB. 


DABBIES. 


Amerioaoism ; but Halliwell gives, in his 
Arobaio Dictionary, both damder {anger) 
and dandy (distracted), the former com- 
mon to sevoral counties, and the latter 
peculiar to Somersetshire. 

Dandle Dinmont. A jovial, true- 
hearted store -farmer, in Sir Walter 
Scott’s “ Guy Manuering.” 

Dandin {Oemye), A French cit, who 
marries a sprig of nobility, and lives 
with his wife’s parents. Aladaiue appeals 
on all occasions to her father and mother, 
who, of course, take her part against her 
husband. Poor George is in a sad plight, 
and is for over lamenting his fate with 
the expression, Vnm Varez voulu^ Georye 
Dandiii (’Tis your own fault, George 
Dandin). George Daudin stands for any 
one who marries above his s])liero, and 
is pecked by his wife and mothor-in-law. 
The wonl means *‘a ninny.” — Moliert's 
comedy so called. 

Pemn Dandin. A sort of Lynch 
judge in llabolais, who seated himself 
on the trunk of the first tree ho came to, 
and there decided the causes submitted 
to him. 

Dan'diprator Dandeprat, according 
to Camdon, is a small com issued in tho 
reign of Henry Vll. Applied to a little 
fellow, it is about equal to our modem 
expression, aliltlo twopenny ha’penny” 
fellow. 

Dandy. A coxcomb ; a fop. Tho 
feminino of dandy is cither dandilly or 
dandiaetie. 

Dan'dyisjn, The manners, &c., of a 
dandy ; like a dandy. (French, dandin, 
a ninny, a vain, conceited fellow.) 

Dangle. A theatrical amateur in 
Sheridan’s Critic.” It was designed 
for Thomas Vaughan, a playwright. 

Dan'nebrog, or Danebrog. The 
old flag of Denmark. The tradition is 
that Waldemar II. of Denmark saw in 
the heavens a fiery cross which be- 
tokened his victory over tho Estho'nians 
(1219). This story is very similar to 
that of Constantine (^.r.), and of St. 
Andrew’s Gross. {See Andrew, St.) 

The order of Danebrog. The second 
of tho Danish orders. Brog means 
• * doth” or banner. 

Dan^ocks. Hedging- gloves. A 
oorruption of Toumay, where they were 
originally manufactured. 


Dansiser. A Dane. Denmark usod 
to be called Danske. Hence Polo'nius 
says to Reynaldo, Inquire me first what 
Danskers are in Paris.” — Jlamletf* ii. 1. 

Dante and Bo'atri'cS— Bea- 
trice Portina'ri, who was only eight years 
old when the poet first saw her. His 
abiding love for her was chaste as snow 
and pure as it was tender. Beatrioe 
married a nobleman named Simo'nh* de 
Jlardi, and died young, in 1290. Dante 
married Gemma, of the powerful house 
of Dona^ti. lu the ''Divi'naComme’dia,” 
the poet is conducted first by Virgil (who 
represents human reason) through hell 
and purg.'itory; tlieu by tho spirit of 
IJe'atri'cis (who represents the wisdom of 
faiili); and finally by St. Bernard (who 
represents the wisdom from on high). 

Dantes’que (2 syl.). DantS-like; 
that is, a minute life-like representation 
of tho infernal horrors, whether by words 
as in the poet, or in visible form as in 
Dora’s illubtrations of the ** Inferno.” 

Daphne. Daughter of a river-god, 
loved by Apollo. She fled 'from the 
amorous god, and escaped by being 
changed into a laurel, thenceforth tho 
favourite tree of tho sun-god. 

Nay, lady, sit If 1 but wave this wand. 

Your nerves are all chain’d up in alabaster. 
And yon a statue, or, as Daphnd was, 
liuot-buuud, that fled Apolla 

Daph'nis. A Sicilian shepherd, who 
invented pastoral pootry, 

Daph'nis. The lover of Chloe in the 
exquisite Greek pastoral romance of 
Lougos, in tho fourth century. Daphnis 
was tho model of Allan Ramsa/s “ Gentle 
Shepherd,” and the tale is the basis of 
St. Pierre’s Paul and Virginia.” 

Dapper. A little, nimblo, spruce 
youngclork inBcn Jonson's “Alchemist.” 

Dap'ple. The name of Sancho 
Panza^s donkey in Cervantes’ romance 
of *'Don Quixote.” Bailey derives 
dapple from the Teutonic dapper 
(streaked or spotted like a pippin). A 
dapple-grey horse is one of a light grey 
shaded with a deeper hue ; a dapple hay 
is a light bay spotted with bay of a 
deeper colour. 

Darl>ies (2 syl.). Handcuffs. A 
contraction of Johnny Darbies, which is 
a corruption of the flench geM-damm 
(policemen). 

1 slipped my darbieB one Tnomiiu in Bf aj. 

Bourrwm Ainsworth, 


DARBY. 


DAUPHIN. 
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Darby and Joan. A loving, old- 
fashioned, virtuous couple. The namos 
belong to a ballad written by Honry 
Woodfall, and the characters are those 
of John Darby of Bartholomew Close, 
who died 1730, and his wife, As chaste 
as a picture cut in alabaster. You might 
sooner move a Scythian rock than shoot 
fire into her bosom.” Woodfall served 
his apprenticeship to John Darby. 

Perhaps Bonn' day or other wo may be Darby and 
3oa.nr--Lurd Lyttm. 

Darl>yites (3 syl.). The Plymouth 
Brethren are so called on the contiuont 
from Mr. Darby, a barrister, who aban- 
doned himself to the work, and was for 
years the “ organ ” of the sect. 

Darics (or) State'res Dari'ci, Cele- 
brated Persian coins. So called from 
Dari'us. They bear on one side the 
head of the king and on the other a 
chariot drawn by mules. Their value 
is about twenty-five shillings. 

DarPus. A classic way of spelling 
Darawesh (king), a Perbian title of 
royalty. Gushtasp or Kishtasp assumed 
the title of darawesh on ascending the 
throne, and is the person generally 
called Darius the Great. 

Darviix. Seven princes of Persia 
agreed that he should be king whoso 
horse neighed first; as the horse of 
Darius was the first to neigh, Darius was 
proclaimed king. 

Dari'uSf conquered by Alexander, was 
Dara, surnamed kuchek (tho younger). 
When Alexander succeeded to the throne, 
Dara sent to him for the tribute of golden 
eggs, but tho Macedonian returned for 
answer, “ The bird which laid them is 
flown to the other world, whore Dara 
must seek them.” The Persian king 
then sent him a bat and ball, in ridicule 
of his youth; but Alexander told tho 
messengers, with tho bat ho would beat 
the ball of power from their master’s 
hand. Lastly, Dara sent him a bitter 
melon, as emblem of the grief in store 
for him; but the Macedonian declared 
that he would make the shah eat his own 
fruit. 

Dark Ages. The era between the 
death of Charlemagne and the close of 
the Carlovingian dynasty was certainly 
tho most barren of learned men of any ago 
in histoiy. 


Darley Arabians. A breed of 
English racers, from an Arab stallion 
introduced by Mr. Darley. This stallion 
was the sire of tho “Flying Childers,” 
and great-graudsire of “Eclipse.” 

DarmadeVe (4 syl.). God of virtue ; 
represented by the Indians as an ox, 
{Indian mytliotogy.) 

Dart. (iSssABABis.) 

Darwinian Theory. Charles 
Darwin, grandson of tho poet, published 
in 1859 a work entitled “Origin of 
Species,” to prove that the numerous 
species now existing on the earth sprang 
originally from one or at most a few 
primal forms ; and that tho present 
diversity is duo to special development 
and natural selection. Those plants ami 
creatures which are best suited to the 
conditions of their existence survive and 
become fruitful; cerkiin organs called 
into play by peculiar conditions of life 
grow with their growth and strengthen 
with their strength till they become so 
much a part and parcel of their frames 
as to bo transmitted to their offspring. 
Tho conditions of life being very diverse, 
cause a groat diversity of organic de- 
velopment, and, of course, every such 
diversity which has become radical is the 
parent of a now species. 

Daughter. Greek, thugateTf con- 
tracted into thug' ter ; Dutch, dogier ; 
German, tochttr ; Persian, dochtari 
Sanskrit, dahitar; Saxon, dolUcr^ 

Dau'phin. The heir of tho French 
crown under tho Valois and Bourbon 
dynasties. Guy VIII., count of Vienne, 
was tho first so styled, because he wore 
a dolphin as his cognisance. Tho title 
descended in tho family till 1349, when 
Humbert II., de la Tour de Pisa, sold his 
seigneurio. called tho Dauphind, to king 
Philippe Vr. (do Valois), on condition 
that tho heir of France assumed the 
title of le dauphin, Tho first French 
prince so called was Joan, who suc- 
coeded Philippe ; and the last was the 
due d’AngoulSmo, son of Charles IX., 
who renounced tho title in 18d0. 

Qrand Dauphin. Louis, duo de Bour- 
gogne, eldest son of Louis XIV., for 
whoso use was published the Latin 
classics, entitled “Ad usum Dolphi'ni.” 

(1661-1711.) 

Second or TAtile Dauphin. Ixiuis, son 
of the Grand Dauplun. (1682-1712.) 
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DaTenport {Ths Brothert) from 
America, wo imposton, who professed 
that (^drits would untie them when 
bound with cords, and even that spirits 
played all eoite of instruments in a dark 
cabinet. The imposition was exposed in 
1885. 

David, in Dryden’s satire callod 

Absalom and Adiitophel,” represents 
Charles II. ; Absalom, his beautiful but 
reb^lious son, represents the duke of 
IConmouth; Achitophel, the traitorous 
counsellor, is the earl of Shaftesbury ; 
Bansillai, the faithful old man who pro- 
vided the king sustenance, was the duke 
of Ormond; Husha’i, who defeated the 
counsel of Achitopliol, was Hyde, duke 
of Rochester; Zadok the x^^cst was 
Sancroft, archbishop of Canterbury ; 
Shimoi‘, who cursea the king in his 
(light, was Bethel, the lord-mayor, &c. 
Ac. (2 Sam. xvii. — xix.). — Jhiiden, Ab- 
wiUm and A cldtopheV' 

J)avid (*SY.) or Drwid, was son of 
Xantus, prince of Coretu;u, now called 
Cardiganshire; ho was brouglit up a 
priest, became an ascetic in tlie Isle of 
Wight, preached to tlio Britons, (*oru 
futed Pela'gius, and was preferred to the 
see of Caorleou, since called St. David’s. 
He died 544. (See Taffy.) 

St, David's (Wales) was originally 
called Mene'via ( 1 . 0 ., main aw, narrow 
water or frith). Hero St. David received 
his early education, and when Dyvrig, 
archbishop of Coerleon, resigned to him 
his see, St. David removed the archi- 
episcopal residence to Mone'via, which 
was henceforth called by his name. 

Da'vus. Davus sum, non QJldipus (I 
am a plain, simple fellow, and no solver 
of riddles, like (Edipus). The words are 
from Terence’s *• An'dria.” i. 2, 23. 

Davy. rU tdks my davy of it. I’ll 
take my ** affidavit” it is true. 


Davy Jones’s Iiocker. He's gone 
to Davy Jones's Locher — i.e,, he is dead. 
Jones IS a corruption of Jonah the pro- 
phet, who was thrown into the sea. 
Locher, in seaman’s phrase, means 
receptacle for private stores ; and dvffy 
is a ghost or spirit among the West 
Indian negroes. So the whole phrase is, 
** He is gone to the place of safe keeping, 
where duffy Jonah was sent to.” 



spirits of tlM deep, and is seen in varfous ehafes . 
vsmlng the derotra wreteh of death and voe. 

BmMetU^rsnoriMF^ 

Da'vy’sSow. Drunk as Davfs sow. 
Grose says One David Lloyd, a Well- 
man, who kept an ale-house at Hereford, 
bad a sow with six legs, which was an 
object of great curiosity. One day 
David’s wife, having indulged too freely, 
lay down in the sty to sleep, and a com- 
pany coming to see the sow, David lod 
them to the sty, saying, as usual, ** There 
is a sow for you ! Did you ever see the 
liko^” One of the visitors relied, 
“ Well, it is the drunkenest sow I ever 
beheld.” Whence the woman was ever 
after called “Davy's sow.” — CUissical 
Dtclioiutry of Hue Vulgar Tongue, 

Dawson {Bully), A noted London 
sharper, who swaggered and led a most 
abandoiH‘d life about Blacktnars, in the 
reign of Charles 1 1. {See J emmy Dawson.) 

Bully DftWRon kicked by half the town, and bait 
the town kicked by Jlull> Dawson.- Charles Lamb. 

Day. When it begins. (1.) With 
sunset : The Jews in their “ sacred year,” 
and the Church — hence the eve of feast- 
iu>s; iJio ciiiciuiit Butous “non dio'ruiu 
Liu'niorum, ut nos, sad uoc'tium com'pu- 
tant,” says Tacitus— hence “se’nnight” 
and “fort’ night; ’’the Athenians, Chi- 
nese, Mahometans, Ac., Italians, Aus- 
trians, and Bohemians. (2.) With sua- 
rise: The Babylonians, Syrians, Persians, 
and modem Greeks. (3.) With noon: 
The ancient Egyptians and modem as- 
tronomers. (4.) With midnight: The 
English, French, Dutch, Germans, Spa- 
nish, Portuguese, Americans, Ac. 

/ have lost a day (Per'didi diem) was 
the exclamation of Titus, the Roman em- 
peror, when on one occasion he could 
call to mind nothing done during the 
past day fer the benefit of his subjects. 

Day of the Barricades. 

Barbicades.) 

Day of the Dupes, in French 
history, was November 11th, 1630, when 
Marie de Me’dicis and Gaston due 
d’Orleans extorted from Louis XIII. a 
promise that he would dismiss his 
minister, the cardinal Richelieu. The 
cardinal went in all speed to Versailles, 
the king repented, and Richelieu became 
more powerful than ever. Marie de 
Me'dicis and Gaston were the dupes 
who bad to pay dearly for their wort 
triumph. 
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Day-dream. A dream of the 
imagination when the eyes are awake. 

Daylights. The eyes, which let 
day-lightinto the sensorium. 

Dayspring. The dawn ; the com- 
menoement of the Messiah’s reign. 

The daanvrins from oa high hath visited iu.-> 
Metrs: 

Daysman. An umpire, judge, or in- 
teroessor. The word is dais-imn (a man 
who sits on the dais) ; a sort of lit de 
juttice. Hence Piers Ploughman — 

And at the day of doom 
At the licight Deys ait. 

De Facto. Actually, in reality; in 
opposition to de jure, lawfully or right- 
fully. Thus John was de facto king, but 
Arthur was so dejure. 

De Profdndis (Out of the depths). 
The 180th Psalm is so called from tho 
first two words in the Latin version. It 
is sung by Roman Catholics when the 
dead are committed to tho grave. 


Dead. Dead as a door~nail. The door- 
nail is the plate or knob on which tho 
knocker or mmmer strikes. As this nail 
is knocked on the head several times a 
day, it cannot be supposed to have much 
life left in it. 

Falstaff, What I 1b the old king dead ? 

Futul As nail m door. 

Shakeapwre, '* 3 Jlenrv IV.,’* v. 3. 

Dead at a herring, {See Herring.) 


Dead Heat. A raco to be run again 
between two horses that have “tied.” 
A heat is that part of a race run without 
stopping. Two or more heats make a 
race. A dead heat is a heat which goes 
for nothing; it is dead, as if it had never 
tidcen place. 

Dead lianguages. Languages no 
longer spoken. They belong to tho dead, 
and not to the living. 

Dead Detter. A written document 
of no value ; a law no longer acted 
upon. Also a letter which lies buried in 
the post-office because the address is in- 
correct, or the person addressed cannot 
be found. Such letters are all the same 
as if they existed not. 

De^ Idft. I am at a dead lift. In 
a sbrait or difficulty where I greatly 
need help ; a hopeless exigency. A dead 
lift is the lifting of a dead or inactive 
body, which must be done by sheer force. 


Dead Idghts. Strong wooden shut* 
ters to close the cabin windows of a ship, 
so called because they deaden or kill tho 
daylight. 

Dead Dock. A lock which has no 
spring catch. 

Thiagi are at a dead-lock.-TAe Ttmea 

Dead Men. Empty bottles. Dwon 
among the dead men let me lie. Lot me 
get so intoxicated as to slip from my 
chair, and lie under the table with the 
empty bottles. The expression is a wit- 
ticism on the word spirit. Spirit means 
life, find also alcohol (tho spirit of full 
bottles); when the spirit is out the man 
is dead, and when the bottle is empty its 
spirit is departed. 

Dead Men’s Shoes. Waiting far 
dmd men's shoes. Looking out for lega- 
cies; looking to stand in the place of 
some moneyed man, when he is dead and 
buried. 

Dead !Ropes. Those which are fixed , 
or do not run on blocks; so called because 
they have no activity or life in them. 

Dead Sea. So the Romans called 
the “Salt Sea.” Jose'phus says that 
tho valo of Siddim was changed into 
the Dead Sea at the destruction of So- 
dom (“ Antiq.,” i. 8, 3, &c.). The water 
is very salt, and of a dull ^een colour. 
Few fish are found therein, but it is not 
true that birds which venture near its 
vapours fall down dead. The shores are 
almost barren, but liyenas and other wild 
beasts lurk there. 

Dead Set. lie made a dead set at her, 
A pointed or decided determination to 
bring matters to a crisis. Tho allusion 
is to a setter dog that has discovered 
garoo, and makes a dead set at it. 

To be at a dead set is to be set fast, or 
locked in, so as not to be able to move. 
The allusion is to machinery. 

To make a dead set upon some one is to 
attack him resolutely, to set upon him ; 
the allusion being to dogs, bulls, Ac., set 
on each other to fight. 

Dead Weight. The weight of some- 
thing without life ; a burden that does 
nothing towards easing its own weight ; 
a person who encumbers us and renders 
no assistance. (See Dead Lift.) 

Deaf. Deaf as a white cat. It Is said 
that white cats are deaf and stupid. 
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Deaf Adder. ‘'The deaf adder 
sUmpeth her ears, and will not hearken 
to the Toiee of the charmer, charm he 
never so wisely ** (Ps. Iviii. 4, 6). Captain 
Bruce says, “ If a viper enters the house, 
the charmer is sent for, who entices the 
serpent, and puts it into a bag. I have 
seen poisonous vipers twist round the 
bodies of these psylli in all directions, 
without having their fangs extracted.** 
According to tradition, the asp stops its 
ears when the charmer utters his incanta- 
tion, by appl)ring one ear to the ground 
and twisting its tail into the other. 

DoaL A portion. A tenth deal of 
flour.**— Exod. xxix. 40. (German, theil ; 
Saxon, dtel; Irish, dail; English, dole.) 

To deal the cards is to give each his 
dole or portion. 

Deal-fisll. So called because the 
dorsal fin resembles a deal-board. 

Dean (the Latin Decdnm), The chief 
over ton prebonds or canoiia. 

Tlie Dean (II Piova'no), Arlotto, the 
Italian humorist. (1305-1183.) 

Jonathan Swift, dean of St Patrick. 
(1667-1745.) 

Deans (EJu). In Scott’s “ Heart of 
Midlothian” is Helen Walker. She is 
abandoned by her lover, Geordio Robert- 
son [Staunton], and condemned for 
ohild-murder. 

Jeanie Deans- Half-sister of Eflio 
Deans, who walks all the way to London 
to plead for her sister. She is a model 
of good sense, strong affection, and dis- 
interested heroism. (See Walkeii.) 

, follow PUgrlm through his progresi with an 
to whioh we follow 

hliiab^h fiom Hilierla to Moeeow, and Joanie 
Mans ftom sSdinbuigh to London.— Lord Maeouluy, 

Deaf. Oh, dear me I A corruption of 
Oh, Deus meus / Equivalent to the French 
OA, mm Dual and the Italian 0, mio 
Dvot Ac. 

Dearest. Most hateful, as dearest 
foe. The word dear, meaning “ beloved,** 
is the Saxon dear (dear, rare) ; but dear, 
“hateful,** is the Saxon derian (to hurt), 
Scotch dere (to annoy). 

Would I had met mv dearest foe In heaven. 

Or ever X had seen that day, Uoratio. 

Shakemtart, ** JUamltt,” L M. 

Death, aocording to Milton, is twin- 
keeper, with Sin, of Hell-gate. 

The other shape, 

ir^e It night be etlled that ahape had none 
Pistingntshabre in membiw.Joint, or Umb ; 
Orsutetanoe might be oalled that shadow seemed 
The likeoow of a kingly oi own had on. 

MiUon, •*I'unidue Lort,” ii. 


Death, (See Black.) 

Death standi, like Mereuriet, in every 
wav. (See Meboubt.) 

Till death vs do part, (See Depart. ) 

Anpel of Death, (See Abou-Jabia, 
Azbabl.) 

Death in the Pot. During a dearth 
in Gilg^, there was made for the sons of 
the prophets a pottage of wild herbs, 
some of which were poisonous. When 
the sons of tbo prophets tasted the pot- 
tage, they cned out, “ There is death in 
the pot.** Then Elisha put into it some 
meal, and its poisonous qualities were 
counteracted. (2 Kings iv. 40.) 

Death-bell. A tinkling in the ears, 
supposed by the Scotch peasantry to an- 
nounce the death of a friend. 

0 lady, ‘tis dark, an* I heard the death-bell, 

An* 1 dareua gHe yonder for gowd nor fee 

James Hogg, ** Jfountoinifard." 

Deaths-xnan. An executioner: a 
person who kills another brutally but 
lawfully. 

Great llector's deaths-man. 

Heywood, **Iron Age.*’ 

Debateable Land. A tract of land 
between the Esk and Sark, claimed by 
both England and Scotland, and for a 
long timo tho subject of dispute. This 
tract of land was the hotbed of thieves 
and vagabonds. 

Debon. One of the heroes who ao- 
companied Brute to Britain. According 
to British fable, Devonshire is the county 
or share of Deboii. (See Devonsiiire.) 

Debonair* {Le DSbonnaire'), Louis I. 
of France, sometimes called in English 
The Meek, son and successor of Charle- 
magne ; a man of courteous manners, 
cheerful temper, but effeminate and de- 
ficient in moral energy. (778, 814-840.) 

Debris. The dihris of an army. 
The remnants of a routed army. D^ris 
means the fragments of a wom-dowB 
rock. It is a geological term (ddbriser, 
to break down). 

Decain*eron. A volume of tales re- 
lated in ten days (Greek, deka, hemfera), 
as the “Decameron of Boocac'cio,** which 
contains 100 tales related in ten days. 

Decamp*. Ife decamped, in the middle 
of the night. Loft without paying his 
debts. A military term from the Latin 
de-cwmyms (from the field) ; French, cif- 
camper^ to march. 
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December. (Latin, tht tefiuh month.) 
So it was when the year began in March 
with the Temal equinox; but sinoe Janu- 
ary and February have been inserted 
b«ore it, the term is quite incorrect. 


Dedlock {Sir LeieesUr), An honour, 
able and truthful gentleman, but of such 
fossilised ideas that no tongue of man" 
could shake his prejudices. — ii/eait 
House,** by Charles Dickens, 


Deception. 

DoalitleBs the pleneure ia ee great 
or being cheated as to cheat: 

As lookers-on feel most delight 
That leaet perceive a juggler^s elelght. 

And still the lew they undentaud' 

The more they admire his sleight of hand 
Jl}uUct\'* Jiudtbras," pt. li. 


Deci'de (2 syl.) moans ''to knock 
out." Several things being sot before a 
person, he knocks out all but one, which 
ne selects as the object of his choice. A 
decided man is one who quickly knocks 
out every idea but the one he intends to 
adhere to. 

Decimo. A man in deeimo — i.e.^ a 
hobby-de-hoy. Johnson uses the phrase 
in d^mo^sexto. 


Deck. To sweep thje deck. To clear 
off all the stakes. A pack of cards piled 
in order is called a deck. 

To deck is to decorate or adorn. 

I thought thy biide-hed to have decked, sweet maid. 
And not have strewed thy grave. 

Shakapeart, JlamUt^' v. 1. 


Dee (2)r. John). A man of vast 
knowledge, whose library, museum, and 
mathematical instruments were valued 
at £2,000. On one occasion the populace 
broke into his house and destroyed the 
greater part of his valuable collection, 
under the notion that Dee held inter- 
course with the devil. He ultimately 
died a pauper, at the advanced age of 
eighty-ono, and was buried at Mortlake. 
He professed to bo able to raise the dead, 
and had a magic mirror, afterwarils in 
Horace Walpole’s collection at Btraw- 
borry Hill. (1527-1608.) 

Dee Mills. 

Dec Mills^ you would spend it all. Dee 
Mills, in Cheshire, used to yield a very 
large annual rent. (^Cheshire proverb.') 


There w ns n jdIIjt miller 
Lived on the river Deo; 
lie worked and sung from morn to night— 
No lark so blithe u he ; 

And this the burden ol hu eons 
For t {BX used to lie— 

**I care for nobody, no. not 1. 

If nobody cares for mo.” 
lixckentaff^ ** Jk>v« tn a VtUttge," (170 J.) 


Clear the decks— i.e., get out of the 
way; your room is better than your 
company ; I am going to bo very busy. 
A sea-term. Decks are cleared before 
action. 

Decollets {da-coal-ta). Nothing even 
dicollete should he uttered in V^e presence of 
ladies— i.e,, bearing the least semblance 
to a double entendre. D^collet^ is the 
French for a " dress cut low about the 
bosom." 

Decoy Duck. A bait or lure ; a 
duck taught to allure others into a net, 
and employed for this puipose. 

Decrepit. Unable to mako a noise. 
It refers rather to the mute voico and 
sileiit footstep of old age than to its 
broken strength. (Latin, de-crepo.) 

Deo^uman Gate. Tlio gate where 
the 10th legion was posted. It was 
opposite the Priotorian gate, and fur- 
thest from the enemy. 

Dedalian. Intricate ; variegated. 
Bo called from Hoidalos, who made the 
Cieton labyrinth. 


Deer. Supposed by poets to shod 
tears. The drops, however, which fall 
from their eyes are not tears from the 
lachrymal glands, but an oily secretion 
from the inner angle of the eye, close to 
the nose. 


Pid come to liinguish . . . and the big round tcan 
Coursed ouc another down h» innocent nose 
In piteous chase. 

ShakcBpearet You Lik$ It," a A 


Deerslayer. The hero of a novel 
so called, by F. Cooper, lie is the beau- 
ideal of a man without cultivation — 
honourable in sentiment, truthful, and 
brave as a lion ; pure of heart, and with- 
out reproach in conduct. The character 
appears, under different names, in five 
novels— -"The Deerslayer,” "The Path- 
finder,” "The Last of the Mo'hicans," 
"The Pioneers," and "The Prairie." 
{See Natty Bumpo.) 

Deev-Binder. Tahmuras, king ol 
Persia, who defeated the Deev king and 
the fierce Demrush, but was slain by 
Houndkonz, another powerful Deev. * 

Default. Judgment by default is 
when tho defendant docs not appear is 
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ooazt on the day appointed. The judjare 
gtfM sentence m favour of the plamtiif, 
not because the plaintiff is right, but 
from the default of the defendant. 


Defeat. " What though the field bo 
lost, all is not lost .** — Paradue Lost. 
**All is lost but honour** {Tout ext 



mother, after the battle of Pavi a in 


Defen'der of the Faith. A title 
A^ven bv pope Loo X. to Henry VIIT. of 
Englana, in 1521, for a Latin treatise 
‘‘On the Seven Sacraments.** Many 

S revious kings, and oven subjects, haa 
eon termed “ defenders of tho Catholic 
faith,** “ defenders of the church,** and 
BO on, but no one bad home it as a title. 
The sovereign of Spain is entitled Cat/iO- 
liCf and of France Most Clvnstian. 

God liIoM the kinffl 1 mean Ihu "iaitli’H dc<^ 
fender I" 

Ood blebH No harm in blonanifr the rrotendor. 

Uut who rrctoiuler im. or wlio ih kiuK— 

God blew us «Ul that’s ((uUo aiiotiuT ihin},'. 

JuhH Ifyt'OM (Shorthand Wntfr)» 

Deffen'erate (4 syl.) is to bo worse 
than the parent stock. (Latin, de genus.) 

De'iani'ra. Wife of Here ulus, and 
the inadvertent cause of his death. 
Nessos told her that any one to whom she 
gave a shirt steeped in his blood, would 
mve her with undying love ; sbo gave it 
to her husband, and it burnt him to 
death. De<i-a-ui-ra killed herself for 
grief. 

Deiph'obus (4 syl.). One of tho 
sons of Priam, and, next to Hoctor, the 
bravest and boldest of all tho Trojans. 
On the death of his brother Paris, he 
married Helen ; but Jlelcu betrayed him 
to her first hus^nd, Menela^os, who slew 
him. — Hovnedi Iliad'* and VirgiUs 
^JSTieid.** 

Dejeoner a la Fourchette 
(French). Breakfast with forks ; a cold 
collation ; a breakfast in the mi<ldlo of 
the day, with meat and wine ; a lunch. 

Delec*table Mountains {The}, in 
Bunyan*s “Pilgrim’s Progress,” are a 
range of mountains from which the 
“Celestial City” may be seen. They 
ore in Immanuers land, and are covered 
with i^eep, for which Immanuel had 
died. 


Delf, or more correctly Ddft,% corn* 
mon sort of pottery made at Delft in 
Holland. 

Delia, of Pope’s line, “Slander or 
poison dread from Delia’s rage,” waa 
Lady Deloroine, who married W. Windam 
of Carsham, and died 1744. The person 
said to have been poisoned wm Miss 
Mackenzie. and EpisUea^ i. 81. 

Delia is not better imown to our yavdL- 
dog--i.e., the person is so intimate and 
well known that the yard-dog will not 
bark at his approach. It is from Virgil, 
who makes his shepherd Monalcos boast 
“ That his swoothoart is as well known 
to his dog as Delia tho shepherdess.**— 
McL iii. 

Delib'erate (4 syl.) is to weigh 
thoroughly iu the mind. (Latin, de libro,) 

Delight is “to make light.** Hence 
Shakespeare spoaks of the disembodied 

soul as “the delighted spirit 

blown with restless violence round about 
tho pendant world” (“Measure for 
Mcosuro,” iii. 1). So again he says of 
gifts, “tho more delayed, delighted*’ 
(“ Cymboline,” v. 5), moaning the more 
light or worthless the longer they are 
delayed. Delighted, in tho sense of 
“pleased,” means light-hearted, with 
buoyant spirits. 

The delight of manhmd. So Titus, the 
Eoman emperor, was entitled. (79-81). 

Delir'ium. From the Latin lira (tho 
ridgo loft by the plough), hence the verb 
deiira're, to make an irregular ridge or 
balk in ploughing. Delinis is one whose 
mind is not properly tilled or cultivated, 
a person of irregular intollect; and d£- 
lirvum is the state of a person whoso 
mental faculties are like a field full of 
balks or irregularities, (See Pbevabi- 
CATION.) 

Delia Crus'eauB or Della Orus'ean 
Srhool. So called from Crusca, • the 
Florentine academy. The name is ap- 
plied to a school of poetry started by 
some young Englishmen at Florence in 
the latter part of tho eighteenth oentuiy. 
These silly, sentimental affectationB. 
which appeared in “The World** ana 
“The Oracle,** created for a time quite a 
furor. The whole affair was mer^eody 
gibbeted in the “Baviad” and “Mmviad^ 
of Mr. Gifford. 
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Delos. A floating island ultimately 
made fart to the bottom of the sea by 
Posei'don (Neptune). Apollo having be- 
come possessor of it by exchange, made 
it his favourite retreat. 

Delphi or Delphos. A town of 
Pho'cis, famous for its oracle. So called 
from its twin peaks, which the Greeks 
called brothers {a-delplu)i), 

Delphin Classics. A set of Latin 
classics edited in France by thirty*nine 
scholars, imder the superintendence of 
Montausier, Bossuet, and Huet, for the 
use of the son of Louis XIV., c^lod the 
Grand Lauphin. They are of no valuo 
except for their indexes. 

DePta. The island formed at the 
mouth of a river, which usually assumes 
a triangular form, like the Greek letter 
called delta; as, the delta of the Nile, 
the delta of the Danube, Khino, Ganges, 
Indus, Niger, Mississippi, Po, and so on. 

DePlXge. After me the Deluge ( * ‘Aprfes 
moi le Deluge”). When I am dead the 
deluge may come for aught I care. Gene- 
rally ascribed to Prince Motteruich, but 
the prince borrowed it from Mdme. Pom- 
padour, who laughed off all the remon- 
strances of ministers at her extravagance 
bv saying, ‘‘Aprfes nous le deluge” 
(Kuin if you like when we are dead and 
gone). 

Del'llges (3 syl.). The chief, besides 
tiiat recorded in the Bible, are the fol- 
lowing The deluge of Fohi, the Chinese ; 
the ^tyawa!ta of the Indians; the 
Xisidhlrus of the Assyrians ; the Mexican 
deluge; and the Greek deluges of Deu- 
caHion and OfyyCs. 

De'marus. The Jupiter of the 
Phoenicians. 

Demi-monde. Lorettes, courtezans. 
L€ heau mmde means fashionable so- 
ciety,” and demi-monde the society only 
half acknowledged. 

Demi-monde implieg not only reoognitio'A and a 
a oertam social itaadiag. — 

Demi-rep. A woman whoso charac- 
ter been mown upon. Contraction of 
demi-repviation, 

Deminr'g^ {Greek), in the language 
of Platopists, means that ncystorious 
Agent which made the world, and all that 
It contains. The Logos or Word spoken 


of by St. John, in the first obwier of hia 
gos^l, is the Demiuzgus of Platonismg 
Christians. 

DemobiliBa^tion of troops. The 
disorganisation of them, the disarming 
of them. This is a French military term. 
To ** mobiliso ” troops is to render them 
liable to be moved on seiwico out of their 
quarters ; to ** demobilise ” them is to 
send them home, so that they cannot bo 
moved from their quarters against any 
one. 

Democ'racy. A republican form of 
government, a commonwealth. (Greek, 
demos - kratia, the rule of the 
l>coplc. 

Demoe'ritos. The laughing philo- 
sopher of Abdti'ra. lie should ratlier be 
termed the deriding philosopher, because 
he derided or laughed at people for their 
folly or vanity. It is said that he put 
out his eyoB, that he might think more 
deeply. 

Demooritaa, dear droll, revisit earth. 

And with our iolhes glut thy heightened mirth. 

2*rior. 


Demodritos Junior* Kobert Burton, 
author of Pho Anatomy of Melan- 
choly. (1576-1040.) 


Demodbeos. A minstrel who, ac- 
cording to Homer, sang the amours of 
Mars and Venus in the court of Alcinbiis, 
while Ulysses was a guest there. 


Demogorgon. A terrible deity, 
whoso very name was capable of produc- 
ing the most horrible effects. Honce 
Milton speaks of '*tho dreadod name of 
Demogorgon” (“l*aradiso Lost,” ii.). 
This tyrant king of the elves and fays 
lived on the Himalayas, and onco in five 
years summoned all his subjects before 
him to give an account of their steward- 
ship. Spenser (Ilk. iv. 2) says, “Ho 
dwells in the deep abyss where the 3 
fatal faistcjrs 

Must I call your mniter to my aid. 

At whose dread name the tremhliiiK furies qnum. 
Hell stauds abashed jind earth’s fouiidatioDS shuo f 
Jiowe, “iucaji’i 1‘haraaha VI" 
When the moon arises, 

(Then) cruel Demoj^ergon walks his round. 


And if he hnds a fairy" log in light, 
Ue drives the wretch befo] 


reusn oe/ore, and lashes into night. 
Dryden, ** The J'tow9r and the Leaf,* 


Demon of Matrimonial Unliap- 
pinesB. Asmode'us, who slew the seven 
husbands of Sara. — ToUt. 

Prince of Demom, Asmode^us. — fVzf- 
mud. 
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DemoB^tlieneB^ Iiantern. Acho- 
monumont erected by Lysic'ratSs, 
In Athens. A ''tripod” was awarded to 
every one in Athens who produced the 
best drama or choral piece of his tribe. 
The street in which DemosthoncV Lantern 
stood was full of these tripods. 

Demy'. A size of paper between 
royal and crown. Its size is 20 in. by 
lo in. It is from the French word denii 
(half), and means domi-royal (a small 
royal), royal beinp 24 in. by 19 in. The 
old watoivnunrk is a hour-de-lis. 

Den. Eveniuff. God jjood den / — 
God (give) ye good ovcui’ng. 

Dena^US. A Roman silver coin, 
equal in value to ten ases {deni-cuses). 
The word was used in France and Eng- 
land for the inferior coins, whether silver 
or copper, and for ready money gene- 
rally. 

JJenariusDei (G od’s penny). An earnest 
of a bargain, which was given to the 
church or poor. 

Denarii St, Petri (Peter’s ponce). Ono 
penny from each family, given to the 

^ Urtiue comitaJim, One-third 

of tho pence of the county, which was 
paid to the earl. Tho other two-thirds 
belonged to tho crown. {See D.) 

Dexiicll'i or Ddnix, A Japanese 
idol, with three heads and forty hands. 
The heads symbolise the sun, moon, and 
elements, and the forty hands the bounty 
of nature. 

Dennis {John), called the "best 
abused man in England.” Swift and j 
Pope satirised him. lie is called ZoTlus. 

Den'izen. A made citizen—Lc., an 
alien who has been naturalised by letters 
patent. (Old French, donaieonj free gift). | 

Denouement. {French.') I'lio un- 
tying of a plot, tho winding up of a novel 
or play, (fimouer, to unknot.) 

Denys (<SL), according to tradition, 
carried his head, after martyrdom, for six 
miles, and then deliberately laid it down 
on the spot where stands the present 
cathedral oearing his name. This absurd 
tale took its rise from an ancient painU 
in which the artist, to represent the 
martyrdom of the bii^op, drew a headless 
body; but, in order that the trunk might 


be recognised, placed the head in fronti 
between the martyFs hands. 

Sir Denye Brand, in Orabbe’s "Bo- 
rough,” is a country magnate who apes 
humility. He rides on a sorry brown 
pony "not worth £5,” but mounts his 
lackey on a race-horse, "twice victor for 
a plate.” Sir Denys Brand is the type of 
a character by no means uncommon. 

De'odand means something "given 
to God” {deo-dandum). This was the 
case when a man met with his death 
through injuries indicted by some chattel, 
as by the fall of a ladder, the toss of a 
bull, or tho kick of a horse. In such oases 
the cause of death was sold, and the pro- 
ceeds given to tho church. The custom 
was based on the doctrine of purgatory. 
As the person was sent to his account 
without the sacrament of extreme unction, 
the money thus raised served to pay for 
masses for his repose. Doodands were 
abolished September 1, 1846. 

Depart. To part thoroughly; to 
separate effectually. The marriage ser- 
vice in the ancient prayer-books had, 
"till death us depart,” or, " till alimonv 
or death us departs,” a sentence which 
has been corrupted into " till death us 
do part,” 

lUforc they settle hnuds and hearts, 

Till alunouy or death departs. 

Jiutler, *' lludtbratf” UL & 

Depart'ment. France is divided 
into departments, ns Great Britain and 
Ireland are divided into counties or 
shires. From 1768 it was divided into 
governments, of which thirty-two were 
grand and eight petit. In 1790, by a • 
decree of tho Constituent Assembly, it 
was mapped out de nofvo into eighty- 
threo departments. In 1804 the number 
of departments was increased to 107, and 
in 1812 to 130. In 1815 the territory was 
reduced to eighty-six departments, and 
continued so till 1860, when Savoy and 
Nice were added. Tho present number 
is eighty-six. 

Dep'inges (2 syl.) or Deep’inas, A 
breadth of netting to be sewed on a 
fioddg (net) to make it sufficiently laigo. 
Sometimes the breadth is called a dei^h, 
and the act of sowing one depth on 
another is called deepening the net. In 
1574 the Dutch settlers at Yarmouth 
wero required "to provide themselveo 
with twine and depinges in foreign 
places.” 
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Deputations. TkByearofdudeptSr 
K^kUioM, The eighth of the Hedj'rah, 
•fter Mahomet's victory over the Arabs 
near Talf, when deputations from ail 
parts flocked to do him homage. 

Depu'te (2 syl.). To depute means 
to prune or cut on a part ; deputation 
is the part cut off. A deputation is a 
slip ' cut off to represent the whole. 
CLatin, depuUo.) 

Der Freischutz. The most Gor- 
man and best of Weber’s oporas. {See 
Frbischutz.) 

Derbend (Trow gaiee). Tho dofilo be- 
tween the (^^aspiaii and the Black Sea, 
once fortihod by a wall, and closed by 
iron gates. 

Beyond tlio Caspian’* Iron Gates. 

Afi.iv, •• 7 iiM 

Derby Stakes. Started by Edward 
Smith Stanley, the twelfth earl of Derby, ' 
in 1780, the year after his establishment 
of the Oaks stakes (^.v.). 

The Derby Day is tho day when the 
Derby stakes are run for ; it is tho 
second Wednesday of the great Epsom 
Spring Meeting, in May. 

Deii've (2 syl.) means '‘back to its 
channel or source ” (Latin, de rivciy. The 
Latin riwu (a river) does not moan the 
stream or current, but the source whence 
it flows, or the channel through which it 
runs. As Ulpiansays, "Fons sive locus 
per longitu'dinem depressus, quo aqua 
decurraf.” 

Der'rick. A hangman ; a temporary 
crane to remove goods from the hold of 
a vessel. So called from Derrick, the 
lybum hangman early in the seven- 
t^nth century, who for more than a 
hundred years ^vo his name to gibbets. 
{See Haroman. ) 

He rides oironlt with the devil, and Derrick inupt 
be hii host, and Tybome the inn at which he will 
lisht.— ” Mtllman o} Loitdon.* ’ (Uilb.) 

Derry Down. This chorus, says 
Sir Walter Scott, is not only as old as 
the*heptarchy, but even as the Druidical 
times. It was the chorus to the hymns 
sung by the Druids when they went in 
grand procession to gather mistletoe. — 
“/iwwAoe," c. xvii. (Deny, a grove.) 

Der'wentwa'ter. Lard Derwenu 
wOer^e Lights, The Auro'ra borealis ; 
so called from James, earl of Derwent- 
water^ beheaded for rebellion 24th Feb.^ 


1716. It is said that the northern lights 
were unusually brilliant on that night. 

Desdemo'na (in Shakespeare’s 
“Othello’). Daughter of Brabantio. 
She fell in love with Othello, and eloped 
with him. lago, acting on the jealous 
temper of the Moor, made him believe 
that his wife had an intrigue withCassio, 
and in confirmation of this statement 
told the ^loor that she had given Cassio 
a pocket-handkerchief, the fact being 
that lago’s wife had purloined it. Othello 
asked his bride for it, but she was un- 
able to find it ; whereupen tho Moor 
murdered her and then stabbed himself. 

Rill* . . . win rMilv to liHtt’Ti and wnop, like Ppido- 
V/ V a ‘‘ to* It'S Ilf hiti diuitt'LiH luiil Lniupaigith — 

Desmas, Dymas^ or Demae {St.)^ 
The penitent thief is called by this 
name in the ancient mysteries. In the 
apocryphal Go»pf'l of Nicndemm the peni- 
tent thief is called Dysmas, and in the 
Story of Joseph of Arimafhea Demas; 
the other thief in both places is called 
Gestas, not Gosmas. Longfellow calls 
the penitent thief Titus, and the other 
Dumachus (</...’.). 

Despair. The Oiant DemaiVf in 
Bunyan’s “Pilgrim's Progress,” lived in 
“Doubting Castle.” 

Dessert' moans simply tho cloth re- 
moved (French, desservlvy to clear tho 
cloth) ; and dessert is that which comes 
after tho cloth is romoved. 

Destruction. Prince of Destruction, 
Tamerlane or Timour tho Tartar. (1335, 
1300-1405.) 

Des'ultoiy. Those who rode two or 
more horses in the circus of Rome, and 
used to leap from one to the other, were 
called desultJres ; hence desullor came iu 
Latin to mean one inconstant, or who 
went from one thing to another; and 
desultory means after tho manner of a de- 
Bultor. Desuitor amorisy a male coquette. 

Detest' is simply to witness against. 
(Latin, de-testor,) 

Deucalion. (See Bones.) 

DeveaXiohs Flood. According to Greek 
mythology, Deucalion was a king of Thes- 
saly, in whoso reign the whole world was 
covered with a deluge in consequence of 
the great impiety of man. (See Deluges.) 
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Beaoe and In'oubus. The night- 
mare. In'cuhue is the Latin infeubo (to 
lie on), and deuce is the Greek diuo (to 
1 ^ on). Nightmares were by the Celts 
supposed to be caused by demons called 
Dmietu sitting on the chest of a sleeper. 
St. Austin, in his ''De civita'tS Dei,*' 
mentions them— Quosdam dte^mones, 
quos du'sios Galli nun'cupant*’ (xv. 23). 
Ur. Whitaker says Deuce was a goddess 
Djmph of the Brigaa'tes; but Sharon 
l&mer says it appeared to men as a 
female, and to women as a male dssmon. 

3Deuce. Detice is in you; DevM 
take you; WJiat the Deuce istJie matter' t 
These all refer to the dsomon Douce, 
mentioned above. {See Play the Deuce.) 

Deuce. The two of cards or dice 
(French, deux). The three is called 
“Tray” (French, tvois; Latin, ires). 

A sentlemsn beins punched hy a buteherV tray, 
exolutned. **l)nuce take the tray.*’ “Well,” wiiu 
the boy, “ I don’t know how the dcuoo is to take the 

DeUS (2 syl. ). Deus ex ma' china. The 
intervention of a god or some unlikely 
event in order to extricate the difhcultios 
into which a clumsy author has involved 
himself ; any forced incident, such as the 
arrival of a rich uncle from the Indies to 
help a young couple in their pecuniary 
embarrassments. To prove that the 
stars ore inhabited because God is omni- 
potent is to bring in a deus ex ma'china. 
Literally, it means “a god (lot down 
upon the stage or flying in the air) by 
maohineiy.” 

Deutas. The good genii of Indian 
mythology. They dwell at Soxgon, the 
pwadise of the demi-gods. 

DeVa’s Vale. The valley of the 
river Dee or Deva, in Cheshire, cele- 
brated for its pastures and daily produce. 

He ohose a farm in Dera’s vale. 

Where hii long alleye peeped upon the main. 

Thomson, ’* Vasik of itidolenoe,” canto li. 

Deven'dren, king of the demigods, 
who lived in Sor^n {paradise\ where be 
presided over 830,000 divinities. Ho is 
represented full of eyes, and with four 
lumds, and sits on an elephant. (Indian 
mythology.) 

DeviL Bepresented with a cloven 
foot, because by the Kabbinical 
writers he is called eeirlssim (a 
goat) As the goat is a type of 
anoleaimess, the prince ci imolesn 


spirits is aptly represented under 
this emblem. 

The Devil among the Tailors. On Dow- 
ton’s benefit at the Haymarket, some 7000 
journeymen tailors congregated in and 
atound the theatre to prevent a bnrlesque 
called, The Tailors: a Tragedy for warm 
weather^ which they considered insulting 
to the trade. Fairburn’s edition of this 
play is headed “The Devil among the 
Tailors,” and contains an account of this 
fracas. (See also Biographia Dramatica^ 
article Tailors.) There is a Scotch reel 
so called. 

A J Vinter'* s Deril. Formerly the boy 
who took tlie printed sheets from the 
tj^mpan (>f the press. Old Moxon says, 
“ I’hoy do commonly so black and bedaub 
themselves that the workmen do jocosely 
call them devils.” The errand-boy is now • 
so called. Jt is said that Aldo Manuzio, 
Venetian printer, employed a black slave, 
thought to be an imp. 

I, Aldrt Manujsio, printer to the Doge, have thi* day 
niftdf public* <*\poMir<» ot the printer’s dovlL All who 
think lu* Ik not and blood luny como and pinch him, 

rroeinmation of Aldo Mamuio, 1480 

Robert the DeriJ^ of Normandy. (See 
Boiiekt Lb Diable.) 

The French Devil. Jean Bart, an in- 
trepid French sailor, born at Dunkirk. 
(1050-1702.) 

The White Deuil of Wallafchia. George 
Castrio'ta was so called by the Turks. 
(1404-1407.) 

Cheating the Devil. Mincing an oath ; 
doing evil for gain, and giving part of 
the profits to the church, &c. It is by 
no means unusual in monkish traditions. 
Thus the “Devirs Bridge” is a single 
arch over a cataract. It is said that his 
Satanic majesty had knocked down seve- 
ral bridges, but promised the abM 
Giraldus of Einsiodel to let this one 
stand, provided the abbot would consign 
to him the first living thing that crossed 
it. When the bridge was finished, the 
abbot threw across it a loaf of bread, 
which a hungry dog ran after, and “ the 
rocks re-echoea with peals of laughter to 
see the devil thus defeated.” — Long- 
fellow, “ Golden Legend f v. 

Babelois says that a farmer once bar- 
gained with the devil for each to have on 
alternate years what grew under and 
over the soU. The eannie fiarmer sowed 
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carrots and turnips when it was his turn 
sjbo haTO the under-soil share^ and wheat 
and barley the year following. 

Gone to Uu Devil. To ruin. The Devil 
and St. Dunstan was the sign of a public- 
house, No. 2 Fleet St., much frequented 
by lasers. When they went to dinner, 
th^ placed a notice on their door, Gkine 
to we Devil,** and as those who neglected 
their work were constantly absent from 
their rooms, the expression came to sig- 
nify “ Gone to the bad.” 

Dined to-dny with Dr. Garth and Mr. Addiecn at 
the Deril Tavern, near Temple Bar, and Garth 
treated.— ** Letter to UteUa." 

Son of the Deoil. Ezzeli*no, chief of the 
Gibelins, and governor of Vicenza, was so 
called for his infamous cruelties. 1215- 
1269.) 

Fierce Exelln, that moet Inhnman lord, 

Who shall be deemed by men the child of hell. 

Bxae, (hiando l^rtoso,'* iiL .32. 

Talk of the devil and he*s sure to come. 
Said of a person who has been the sub- 
ject of conversation, and who unex- 
pectedly makes his appearance. An 
older proverb still is, ** Talk of the dule, 
an he’ll put out his horns;” but tho 
modem euphemism is, **Talk of an 
angel, and you’ll see its wings.” If 
**from the fulness of tho heart tho 
mouth speaketh,” their heart must be 
full of tho evil-one who talk about him, 
and if the heart is full of him he cannot 
be far off. 

Since therefore tis to combat evil, 

•Tib lawful to employ the Devil. 

Forthwith tho Devil did appear, 

For name him and he's always near. 

PrwT. “ Hans Carvel " 

The Devil and his Dam. The devil 
and his demons. This expression occurs 
six times in Shakespeare. {See fourth 
artiek further on . ) 

The Devil and Dr. Fansius. Faust 
«ras the first printer of Bibles, and 
issued a large number in imitation of 
those sold as manuscripts. These ho 
passed off in Paris as genuine, and sold 
for sixty crowns apiece, tho usual price 
being 600 crowns. Tho uniformity of 
the books, their rapid supply, and their 
unusual cheapness, excited astonishment. 
Information was laid against him for 
magic, and in searching his lodgings tho 
brilliant red ink with which his copies 
were adorned was declared to be his 
blood. He was charged with dealings 
with the devil, and condemned to be 
barat alive. To save himself, he re- 


vealed hia secret to the Paris Faxlement, 
and his invention became the admiration 
of the world. N.B. — This tradition is not 
to be accepted as history. 

The DevU and Toni Walker. An Ame- 
rican proverb, used as a caution to 
usurers. Tom Walker was a poor miserly 
man, born at Massachusetts in 1727, and 
it is said that he sold himself to the 
devil for wealth. Be this as it may, 
Tom suddenly became very rich, and 
opened a counting-house at Boston, dur- 
ing tho money panic which prevailed in 
the time of governor Belcher. By usury 
he grew richer and richer ; but one day, 
as he was foreclosing a mortgage with a 
poor land-jobber, a black man on a black 
horse knocked at tho office door. Tom 
went to open it, and was never seen 
again. Of course the good people of 
Boston searched his office, but all bis 
coffers were found empty ; and during 
the night his house caught fire, and 
was burnt to tho ground.— Washivjgtou 
Irving, Tales of a Traveller.** 

The Devil catch the hindmost. In Scot- 
land it is said when a class of students 
have made a certain progress in their 
mystic studies, they are obliged to run 
through a subterranean hall, and the 
last man is seized by the devil, and 
becomes his imp. 

The Devil is heating his mother (Gor- 
man). Said when rain and sunshine 
quickly alternate. The old German and 
Norse mythologies speak of male and 
female demons, tho latter mild and 
gentlo, and Ulfilas translates daimon by 
unhuUlio (sho-devils). The Germans 
say, ‘‘Whore the devil cannot come, 
there he sends his grandmother ” — ^mean- 
ing, where a malignant tempter will not 
succeed, a mild and insinuating tempta- 
tion will. 

The devil must he 8triki.ng (German). 
Said when it thunders. The old Norse 
Donar means Thor, equal to Jupiter, tho 
god of thunder, and donner is the Ger- 
man for thunder or dovil, as may be 
seen in the expression, “Tho run-away 
goose is gone to the devil {dinner)** 

The devil to pay. The entire sentence 
is, The devil to pay, and noj^itch hoi, ^ To 
'‘pay” the seams of a ship is to pitch 
thorn with hot pitch. (French, payer, 
from paix, poix, pitch; Latin, pix.) 
Devil is any dirty slab; hence, ‘‘The 
devil to pay, and no pitch hot,” means, 
the slab is come to pitch the seams of 
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the riiip, and there is no pitch hot— 
there is nothing ready, our money la all 
thrown away. Hence, ** Here’s the very 
devil to pay ” moans, hero’s a shocking 
waste of money. ** The Devil to Pay” is 
the name of a farce by Jobson and Nelly. 

To kindle a fire for the devil is to offer 
saorifioe, to do what is really sinful, 
under the delusion that you are doing 
God service. 

To hold a candle to the devil is to 
abet an evildoer out of fawning fear. 
The allusion is to the story of an old 
woman who set one wax taper before the 
image of St. Michael, and another before 
the devil whom he was trampling under 
foot. Being reproved for paying such 
honour to Satan, she naively replied: 
'‘Ye see, your honour, it is quite un- 
certain which place I shall go to at last, 
and sure you will not blame a poor 
woman for securing a friend in each.” 

Devil’s Arrows (Yorkshire). 
Three remarkable “ Druid” stones, near 
Boroughbridge, similar to JlaroLd'e 
Stonee, and probably marking some boun- 
daiy. 

Devil’s Bones. Dice, which are 
made of bones and lead to ruin. 

Devil’s Books. Playing cards. A 
Presbyterian phrase used in reproof of 
the term King's Books, applied to a 
pack of cards from the French liore dee 
qwUre roit (the book of the four kings). 

Devil’s Bridge. Over the falls of 
the Reuss, in the canton of Uri. 

Devil’s Candle. So the Arabs call 
the mandrake, from its shining appear- 
ance at night. — Richaidson. 

Those helliih flies that light 
The msndrake'e oharael l«<ivo8 at night. 

r, Ifoore, **Fvre Worthxppen,'^ 

Devil’s Den. A cromlech in a val- 
ley, near Marlborough. It now con- 
sists of two largo uprights and an impost. 
The third upright has fallen. Some of 
the farm labourers a few years ago 
fastened a team of horses to the impost 
and tried, but without effect, to drag it 
down. 

In the vallev are a vast number of huge 
landstones called Sarsens (Sarsdons), or 
when unbroken, Grey Wethers. 

Devil’s Dust. The dust and sweep- 
ings of doth, made into a fabric by gum 
and pressure. Mr. Ferrand introduced 


the subject to the attention of Parlia- 
ment, March 4, 1842. It is so called 
from the dishonesty and falsehood which 
it covers.— Stmwae, 

Devil’s Own. (Connaught Boys.) 
The 88th Foot. So called by General 
Picton from their bravery in tho Peninsu- 
lar War, 180!)-18H. 

Applied also to the Inns of Court 
Volunteers, the mombors of which are 
lawyers. 

Devil’s Throat (T/>e). Cromer bay. 
So called from its danger to navigation. 

Devon. Saxon defn-afon (deep 
water), contracted into defon or dev'on. 

Devonshire, according to English 
mythology, is a corruption of Debon’s- 
share. This Debon was one of the heroes 
who camo with Brute from Troy. One 
of tho giants that be slew in the south 
coasts of England was Coulln, whom he 
chased to a vast pit, eight leagues across. 
The monster trying to leap this pit, fell 
backwards, and lost his life in the chasm. 
When Brutus allotted out the island, this 
portion became Debon’s-sbare. 

And eke that ample pit. yet far renowned 

For the great leap which D ebon did oomnell 

Coulln to make, being eight luge of growno. 

Into the which retounnng back he fell. . . 

In meile of tlicRe great conquests by them got 

Con'ueuB had that province utmost west.. 

And Debou's share was that is Devonshire. 

Spetuer^ “ I'ligry Queeti," U, IS. 

Devonsliire Poet. 0. Jones, a 
journeyman wool-comber, who hved at 
the close of the last century. 

Dew-beaters. The feet ; shoes to 
resist the wet. 

Hold out your dew-beatm till I take off the 
darbies (iron shoes or fetters).— PeserC oft^ Peak, 

Dew-drink. A draught before 
breakfast, lu harvest the men are al- 
lowed, in some counties, a drink of beer 
before they begin work. Dewdnt is a 
snack before breakfast. 

DsellabsB'an. The Persian era. 
DgolTa Eddin, son of Togrul Beg, ap- 
pointed eight astronomers to reform the 
calendar. The om began A.D. 1075, and 
is followed to this day. 

Dbul’dul. The famous horse of All 
son-in-law of Mahomet. 

Diable {Le). Olivier Ledain, tbe tool 
of Louis XI., and once the king's barbmr. 
So called because he was as much feared 
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as his Satanic majesty, and even more 
disliked. ,(Hnngl48£) 

Diable, Robert le Diable/* Meyer- 
beer's grand opera. {See Robert. ) 

iDi'adem meant, originally, a fillet 
wound round the head. The diadem of 
Bacchus was a broad band, which might 
be unfolded so as to make a veil. Con- 
stantine the Great was the first of the 
Roman emperors who wore a diadem. 
After his time it was set with rows of 
^wls ^d precious stones. (Greek, deo, 

Dialee'tios. Metaphysics; the art 
of disputation ; that strictly logical dis- 
cussion which leads to reliable results. 
The product or result is ideas, which, 
being classified, produce knowledge ; but 
all Imowledge being of the divine types, 
must conduce more or less to practical 
results and good morals. (Greek, dw^ 
lego, to speak thoroughly.) 

The following questions from John 
of Salisbury are fair specimens of the 
Middle-age subjects of discussion 

Whan ft paraon bays ft whole olooh, doea the 
balonR to' Ilia purchase ? 

Whoa ft hog is driven to mftrket with ft rope 
round Its neck, does the man or the rope take him ? 

IM'amond. A corruption of ador- 
mant. So called because the diamond, 
which cuts other substances, can be cut 
or polished with no substance but itself. 
(Greek, a dmxao, what cannot be sub- 
dued.) 

Di^amond (3 syl.). Son of Ag'ape, a 
fairy. Ho was very strong, and fought 
either on foot or horse with a battle-axe. 
He was slain in single combat by Oam^- 
balo. {See Triamobd.) — Spemer, **FaJery 
Queen” bk. iv. 

Diamond cut diammd. Cunning out- 
witting cunning; a hard bargain over- 
reached. A diamond is so hard that it 
can only be ground by diamond dust, or 
by rubbing one against another. 

A diamond of the first water. A man 
of the highest merit. The colour or 
lustre of a pearl or diamond is called its 
** water.” Oue of the ''first water” is 
one of the best colour and most brilliant 
lustre. We say also, "A man of the 
first water.” 

The Diamond Jousts. Jousts insti- 
tuted by king Arthur, "who by that 
name had named them, since a diamond 
was the prize.” Ere he was king, he 
oame, by accident, to a glen in Lyonnesse# • 
1 


whero two brothers had met in combat. 
Each WM slain ; but one had worn a 
crown of diamonds, which Arthur picked 
up, and when ho became king offered 
the nine diamonds as the prize of nine 
several jousts, "one every year, a joust 
for one.’ Lancelot had won eight, and 
intended to present them all to the 
queen " when all were won.” When the 
knight laid them before the queen, 
Guinevere, in a fit of jealousy, flung them 
out of the palace window into the river 
which ran holo'N. —Idylls of tits King, 

Elaine.” 

Diamonds. {See Black.) 

Dian'a (3 syl.). The temple of Diana 
at Eph'osus was set on fire by Heros'tra- 
tos, for the sake of perpetuating his 
name. The lonians decreed that any 
one who mentioned his name should be 
put to death, but this very decree gnvo 
it immortality. The temple was dis- 
covered in 187‘2 by Mr. Wood. 

Great is Diana of the Ephesians. No- 
thing like leather ; self-interest blinds 
the eyes. Domo'trios was a silversmith 
of Eph'esuF who made gold and silver 
shrines for the temple of Diana. When 
Christianity was preached in the city, 
and there was danger of substituting the 
simplicity of the Gospel for the grandeur 
of idolatry, the silversmiths, headed by 
Demetrios, stirred the people to a riot, 
and they cried out with one voice for 
the space of two hourly " Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians ! ” 

Plan’s Worshippers. Midnight 
revellers. So called because they return 
home by moonlight. Dian moans the moon. 

Piano'ra was the wife of Gilborto of 
Friu'li, but was passionately beloved by 
Ansaldo. In order to got rid of his 
importunity, she told him she would 
never grant his suit and prove untrue 
till he made her garden at midwinter as 
full of flowers and odours as if it were 
midsummer. By the aid of a mapoian. 
Ansaldo accomplished this, and claimed 
his reward. Diano'ra went to nuaet him, 
and told him she had obeyed the com- 
mand of her husband in so doing. An- 
saldo, not to be outdone in courtesy, 
released her; and Gilberto became the 
firm friend of Ansaldo from that day to 
the end of his life.— Boccaccio, **DetK> 
meron,” day x. 5. (Bm Dobiqen.) 
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Diapa'son. Drydecsay»— 

VjRmi hamoBy, from heavenlj harmony 
_ The univeraal frame began , 

Rom harmony to harmony 

Thro* all the oompaw of the notes it ran. 

The diapason closing full in man. 

Hw/gJorSt. OecHui'i Day. 

Aooordinf? to the Pythagore'an system . 
the world is a piece of harmony^ and 
man the full chord, which consists of a 
fundamental or tonic, its major third, its 
just fifth, and its octave. 




From this diagram it will he seen ai a 
glance that dia-pason {throvgh all) means 
the complete chord, or, aocorditig to 
another system, a “microcosm of nature.” 
Man touches Deity, passes through all 
the planets, and touches earth. Jt is 
because he touches Deity that ho has an 
immortal soul, and it is because he runs 
through the planets that the planets in- 
fluence his nature. (Sec Miciiocosm.) 

JDiar or Drottnar. A kind of priest, 
twelve of whom presided over the tem- 
ples of Odin. (Sca'iidimvian mythology.) 

Diav'olo (Fra). Michele Pozza, an in- 
surgent of Calanbria. (1700-1806.) Scribe 
wrote a libretto on this hero for Auber. 

Dibs or J)iJ)hs. Money. A college 
perversion of diobs — i.c., diobolus, a 
classic coin equal to 2Ad. The school- 
boy word tip is another form of dibbs, 
as in tho phrase, “ He gave me a famous 
tip i.c., present of money. 

The huckle-bones of sheep used for 
gambling purposes are called dibbs ; and 
Locke speaks of stones used for the same 
game, which ho calls dibstoncs, 

Dicilla (in "Orlando Furioso”). One 
of Logistilla's handmaids, famous for her 
chastity. 

Dick. That happened in, the reign, of 
yiMea J)ick--i.e., never j there never was 
a queen Biohard. 


Dick’s Hatband. 

(1.) As tight as Diehls ftaihand. The, 
hatband of Bichard Cromwell was the 
crown, which was too tight for him to 
wear with safety. 

(2.) Dick*s hatband, which was mads of 
sand. His regal honours were "a rope 
of sand.” 

(3.) As queer as Dich*s hoFbmA, Few 
things have been more ridiculous than 
the exaltation and abdication of the 
Protector’s son. 

(4. ) A sfine cbs DieVs haiband. The 
crown of England would be a very 
fine thing for any one to get. 

. ^ Dickens. A perverted oath, oor- 
nipted from "Nick.” Mrs. Pago 
says— 

A I cannot tell what the dickens his name is. 

, \ Shakespeare, “ Merry Wives of Windsor,** liL S. 

Dickey or Dicky. A donkey; an- 
ciently called a Dick-ass, now termed 
Jack-ass. It is a term of endearment, 
as wo call a pot bird a dicky-bird. Tho 
ass is called Dick-y (little Bichard), 
Cuddy (little Cutbbert), Neddy (little 
Edward), Jack-ass, Moke or Mike, &o. 

Dickey. The rumble behind a car- 
riage ; also a leather apron, a child’s bib, 
and a false shirt or front. All those are 
from the same root (Dutch, dekken; Ger- 
man, dcckeii; Saxon, thecan; Latin, feyo, 
to cover). 

Dicta'tor of Letters. Francois 
Mario Arouet do Voltaire, called tho 
Great Pan. (1694-1778.) 

Didactic Poetry is poetry that 
teaches some moral lesson, as Pope’s 
'‘Essay on Man.” (Greek, didasko, 1 
teach). 

Diddlcr (Jeremy). An artful swin- 
dler; a clever, seedy vagabond, borrow- 
ing money or obtaining credit by his wit 
and wits. From Kenny’s farce called 
" l^ising tho Wind.” 

Did’erick. (See Dietrich.) 

DPdo. It was Person who said he 
could rhyme on any subject, and being 
asked to rhyme upon the three Latin 
gerunds, gave this couplet — 

When Pido found Eneas would not eome, 

Bhe mourned in silence, and was Pi-do dam(b). 

Die. The die u cast. The step is 
taken, and 1 cannot draw back. So said 
J ulius Ceesar when he crossed the Bubioon. 
1 have set my life upon the oast, 

And 1 will stand the hasard of tha die.* 

Shaksspears, JBte^ord UV'wd. 
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Die-hards. The 57th Foot, so called 
from their gallantry at Albue^ra. 1811. 
*** Diego {San). A corruption of San- 
tiago @t. James), champion of the red 
cross, and patron saint of Spain. 

Dies Ires. A famous mediooval hymn 
on the last judgment, probably the com- 
position of Thomas of CeWno, a native 
of Abruzzi, who died in 1255. Sir Walter 
Scott has introduced the former part of 
it into his " Lay of the Last Minstrel.” 


Dies ine, dies ilia, 

Solvet BflDolnm m favilla. 
TesUi David cum Bibylla. 


On that day, that day of ire. 

Balth the King of Wisdom’s sire. 
Earth shall melt with fervent hre. 


Dies 'Non, A non-businoss day. 
A law phraso, meaning a day whon tlie 
courts do not sit, as on Sundays; tho 
Purification, in Hilary term ; the Ascen- 
sion, in Easter term ; St. John the Rap- 
tist, in Trinity term ; and All Saints with 
All Souls, in Michaelmas term. 


Dies San'guinis. The 24th March, 
called Bello'na’s Day, when tho Koman 
votaries of the war-goddess cut them- 
selves and drank the sacrificial blood to 
propitiate tho deity. 

Dietrich. (2 syl.), of Homo or Voro'na, 
A name given by the German minne- 
silngers {mhislrels) to Thood'oric tho 
Great, king of the Ostrogoths. Onoofthe 
liegemen of king Etzel. In the terrible 
broil stirred up by queen Kriomhild in 
the banquet-hall of the Hunnish king, 
after tho slaughter of Sir lludigor, his 
friend Dietrich interfered, and succeeded 
in taking prisoners the only two surviving 
Burgundians, kings Gunther and Hagan, 
whom he handed over to Kriomhild, 
praying that she would set them free, 
but the angry queen cut off both their 
heads with her own hands.— JAe 
lungenrLied. 

^ Dieu. Dim et mon droit (God and my 
right). The Iparole of Richard I. at tho 
battle of Gisors (1198), meaning that ho 
was no vassal of Franco, but owed his 
royalty to God alone. As tho French 
were signally beaten, the battle- word was 
adopted as the royal motto of England. 

Difference. Ophelia says to the 
Queen, *'You may wear your rue with 
a difference.” In heraldry differences or 
maths of cadtney indicate the various 
branches of a family. 


The eldest son (during tho life-time of 
his father) bears a label. 

The second son a crescent. 

The third, a muuef. 

The fourth, a martlet. 

The fifth, an annulet. 

The sixth, ajleur-derlis. 

Tho seventh, a rose. 

The eighth, a cross-moline. 

Tho ninth, a double quatrefoil. 

Ophelia says both she and tho Queen arc 
to wear rue, the one as the afiianced of 
Hamlet, eldest son of the late king, the 
other as tho wifo of Claudius liis brother, 
and tho cadet branch. The latter was to 
have a difference, ” to signify it was a 
cadet branch. Ophelia says, ''I shall 
wear the rue, but you (tho Queon) must 
now wear it with a * difForenco.^ ” 

Dig'gory. A bam labourer, taken 
on grand occasions for butler and foot- 
man to Mr. and Mrs. Hardcastlo. Ho 
laughs and talks while serving, and is 
as gauche as possible. — Goldsmith, SJu 
Stoops to Conquer.^* 

Digit. Tho first nine numerals, so 
callodirom tho habit of counting os far 
as ten on tho ilugors. (Latin, digitus, a 
finger.) 

Dilem'ma. The horns of a dilemma. 
“Lemma” moans a thing taken for 
granted (Greek, lam'haiw, to take). '*Di- 
lemma” is a double lemma, a two-edged 
sword which strikes both ways, cr a bull 
which will toss you whichever hom you 
lay hold of. A young rhotorician said to 
an old sopliist, “Teach mo to plead, and 
T will pay you when 1 gain a cause.” 
The master sued for payment, and the 
scholar pleaded, “ If I gain tlie causo^ I 
sliall not pay you, because tho judge will 
say I am iu)t to pay ; and if 1 lose my 
cause 1 shall not bo required to i»ay, ac- 
cording to the terms of our agreement.” 
To this tho master replied, “ Not so ; if 
you gain your caiiso you must pay me 
according to tho terms of our agreement ; 
and if you lose your cause, tho judge will 
condemn you to pay mo.” 

Dilettau'te (Italian). An amateur 
of tho fine arts, in opposition to a pro- 
fessor. Plural, dilettanti. 

Tbese gmitleinen arc to be jadffed, not as dilet* 
i>ut as professors. — Athenaum. 

Diligence is that energy and in- 
dustry which we show when we do wha/ 
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W 0 Uko (Latin, di^igo, 1 like); but 
indolence is that listless manner with 
which we do what thoroughly vexes us. 
(Latin^ in, intensive; doUo, to grieve.) 

Diman'olie(3/b7Miear). A dun. The 
term is from Molifero’s ''Don Juan/* and 
would be in English, Mr. Sunday. Tho 
word dimanche is a corruption and con- 
traction of dies liomiu'kfi (the Lord’s 
day). 

Dim'issory. A letUr dimUscry is a 
letter from the bishop of one diocese to 
some other bishop), giving leave for the 
bearer to be ordained by him. (Latin, 
dvmitio, to send away.) 

Dim'ity. A cloth so called from 
Damietta, in Egypt, where it was ori- 
ginally manufactured. Parsons suggests 
the Greek di-milos (double thread). 

Di'naAl {Aunt), in Sterne’s " Tristram 
Shandy.** She loaves Mr. Walter Shandy 
£1,000, which he fancies will enable him 
to carry out all tho wild schemes that 
enter into his head. 

jDinde (1 syL). The French for a 
turkey is poulet delude (an Indian fowl). 
This IS an error, as tho bird comes from 
America ; unless, indeed, the whole 
Western continent, with all its con- 
tifi^ous islands, bo called by tho name 
of West Indies. Our word "turkey’* is 
no better, as it seems to indicate that 
the bird is a native ot Turkey ; but all 
that is meant is the turkey-red bird, 
referring to the deep red of the wattle. 

Dine. {See Dinnisblebb, Humfhbet.) 

Ding-dong. TJuy mnt at it dinn- 
img. Fighting in good earnest. To 
ding is to beat or bruise (Saxon, denegan ) ; 
dong is a responsive word. One gives a 
ding and the other a dong. 

Dinner. ( Waiting /or), the mauvais 
quart d’heure.” 

Dinnerless. Their hosts are the cross- 
legged knights. That is, tho stone effigies 
of the Round church. In this church 
at one time lawyers met their clients, 
and here a host of vagabonds used to 
loiter about all day, under the hope of 
being hired as witnesses. Dining with 
the cross-legged knights meant much 
the same thing as dining with duke 
Humphrey {q.v.). 

Di^nos. One of the horses of Diomed. 


Dint. By dint pf war; hy dial ot 
argument; hy dint of hoard toarh. Dint ^ 
means a blow or striking (Saxon, dyal) i ^ 
whence perseverance, power exerted, 
force ; it also means the indentation 
made by a blow. 

Diocle’tian. The Roman emperor, 
noted for his fierce persecution of tho 
Christians, 303. The emperor Constan- 
tine, on the other hand, was the "nurs- 
ing father** of the Church. 

To make the Chureh'i glory ihins, 

Bhoold Diocletian reign, not Gonstantine, 

OroUe. -Borough." 

Diocle’tian was the king, and Erastus 
tho prince his son, in the Italian version 
of the Seven Wise Masters (q.v,). 

Dlog^enes (4 syl.). The cynic phi- 
losopher is said to have lived in a tub. 

The whole world was not half lo wide 
To Alexander, when he cried 
Deoause he hud but one to sub'due. 

Ah was a pidtry narrow tub to 
Dioifeues. 

BuOar, -Uudibras;*i. t. 

Diofenes. Romanus IV., emperor of 
the East. (1067-1071.) 

Di^omed’s Horses. Dines {dreead- 
ful) and Lampon {bright’eyed), 

Diome’des or Diomed. King of 
^tu'lia, in Greece, bravo and obedient 
to authority. He survived the siege of 
Troy, but on his return home found his 
wife living in adultery, and saved his 
life by living an exile in Italy.— if oiwr. 

Iliad:* 

Diom’ede’an Swop. An exchange 
in which all the benefit is on one side. 
This proverbial expression is founded on 
an incident related by Homer in the 
" Iliad.** Glaucus recognises Diomed on 
the battle-field, and the friends change 
armour. 

For Diomed’s brass arms, of mean deyiee, 

For which nine oxen paid (a vulgar price). 

Ho iGlauevtt) gave Ins own. of cold divinely wrought^ 

An hundred beeves the shiuuig purchase bought. 

Pope," Iliad," yL 

Dio'ne (3 syl.). Venus, who sprang 
from the froth of the sea, after the muti- 
lated body of U’ranus (the sky) had been 
thrown there by Saturn. 

Bo young DionS. nursed beneath the waves, 

And rooked by Nereids in their ooral oaves,., 
losped her sweet tones, and tried her tender smiles. 

Barunn, " Bconomg of VegdaUumr^lL 

Dionysius {ths yownger), being ban- 
ished a second time from jocose, rrared 
to Corinth, where he turned schoolmaster 
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for A UriQg. Posteriiy called him a tyrarU, 
't^yron, in his ** Ode to Napoleon/* aiuudes 
to these facts in the following lines : — 
Gorinth*s pedagogue bath now 
Trauaferred hie byword to thy brow. 

That is, Napoleon is now called tyrant, 
like Dionysius. 

Diophan'tine Anal'ysis. Finding 
commensurate values of squares, cubes, 
triangles, &c. ; ortho sum of a given num- 
ber of squares which is itself a square ; 
or a certain number of squares, &c., which 
are in arithmetical progression. These 
mathematical puzzles wore first treated 
of by Diophantes, the mathematician of 
Alexandria. 

Dioscu^ri* Castor and Pollux. 
(Greek, sons of Zeus.) 

The horses of the Dioscuri, Cynaros 
and Har'pagos. 

Diph'thera. The skin of the goat 
Amalthe'a, on which Jove wrote the 
destiny of man. 

Diplo'ma literally means something 
folded (Greek). Diplomas used to bo 
written on parchment, folded, and sealed. 
The word is applied to licences given to 
graduates to assume a degree, to clergy- 
men, physicians, agents, and so on. 

Diplom'acy. The tact, negotiations, 
privileges, &c., of a diplomatist, or one 
who carries a diploma to a foreij^ court 
to authorise him to represent the govern- 
ment which sends him out. 

Diptych {dip'iik), A register folded 
into two leaves, opening like our books, 
and not like the ancient scrolls. The 
Homans kept in a book of this sort tho 
names of their magistrates, and the 
Homan Catholics employed the word for 
the registers in which were written tho 
names of those bishops, saints, and mar- 
tyrs who wore to be specially commemo- 
rated when oblations were made for the 
dead. (Greek, diptuchos, folded in two.) 

DirosBan Swan. Pindar ; so called 
from Dirc^ a fountain in tho neighbour- 
hood of lliebes, tho poet’s birthplace. 
(BO. 518-442.) 

Direct Tax is one collected directly 
from the owner of property subject to 
the tuE : as when the tax-gatherer goes 
direct to the owner of a house and de- 
mands five, ten, ^r twenty pounds, as it 


may be, for government uses, /ndired 
taxes are taxes upon marketable commo- 
dities, such as tea and sugar, the tax on 
which is added to tho article taxed, and 
paid by the purchasers indirectly. 

Direc'tory. The French constitu- 
tion of 1795, when the executive was 
vested in five persons called directors, 
one of whom retired every year. After 
a sickly existence of four years, it was 
quashed by Napoleon Bonaparte. 

DirTos ( Count), A Paladin, the beau- 
ideal of valour, generosity, and truth. 
The story says he was sent by Charlo- 
mi^e into the Hast, where he conquered 
Aliar'de, a groat Moorish prince. On his 
rotum he found his young wife, who 
thought he was dead, betrothed to Oe- 
li'nos, another of Charlemagne’s peers. 
The matter being set right, tho king gave 
a grand baruiuot. Dirlos is D’ Yrlos. 

Dirt. To eat diH is to put up with 
insults and mortification. An Astern 
method of punishment. 

** If dirt wun> trumps ivhnt a rapital hand you would 
hold 1” — CYtarZev Lutnh to Mnrtiu Jhirnfv, 

Dirty Half-hundred. The 60th 
Foot, so called from tho men wiping 
their faces with their black cuffs. 

Dirty Lane. Now called Abingdon 
Street, Westminster, 

Dis. Pluto, 

ProBcr'pmd gatherln? flowen, 
llereelf a fairer Jlower, by Kloomy J>is 
Wm gatherod-ifittoit, '’^Faradw 

Disas'ter is being under an evil stiu 
(Greek, dus-aster, evil star). An astro- 
logical word. 

Disastrous Peace {La Paix MaL 
leureuse). It followed the battle of 
Gravelines, and was signed at Cateau- 
Cambro'sis. By this treaty Henri 11. 
renounced all claim to Gen*oa, Naples, 
Mil'an, and Cor'sica. (1559.) 

Discard'. To throw out of one’s 
hands such cards as aro useless. 

Dis'eord means severance of hearts 
(Latin, dis~corda). It is the opposite of 
concord, the coming together oi hearts. 
In music it means disagreement of sounds, 
as when a note is followed by another 
which is disagreeable to the ear. {Set 
Affle.) 

Discuss. To discuss a "bottle. To 
drink one with a friend. Same w 
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"«r«A”or"<!r(i«iBbot«e." (IM«ju* 8 
Is ths TAf.m dii’^wxiio: Frenolu ccumt* 
The Latin va^a is to break a 

drinldiig-yesBel.) 

CoiMUer the threefold effect of Juplter'i trlfUk- 
to butiw dieeuM. end terebrate.— If rowit. 

X)iBlied (1 syl.). I was dulud osU of it. 
Cheated out of it; or rather^ some one 
else oontrired to obtain it. A contrac- 
tion of dislurii. The heir is dish*t out 
of his inheritance when his father mar- 
ries again and loaves his property to the 
widow and widow’s family. 

Where'B Brummel ? Dished! 

Jiyi'on, “Don Jnon. 

Disney Professor. Tho Professor 
of Archaeology in the University of Cam- 
bridge. 'Phis chair was founded in 1851 
by John Disney, Esq., of the Hyde, 
Ingatostone. 

Disor'der, says Franklin, “break- 
fasts with I’lonty, dines with Poverty, 
sups with Misery, and sleeps with 
Death.” 

Dispensa^tion. The system which 
God chooses to dispense or establish be- 
tween himself and man. Tho dispensa- 
tion of Adam was that between Adam 
and God ; the dispensation of A hraham, 
and that of Moses, were those imparted 
to these holy men ; the Gospel dispensii- 
tion is that explained in the Gospels. 
(Latin, dis-pen^Oy to spread forth, unroll, 
explain^ reveal.) 

A dispensation from tJie Pope. Per- 
mission to dispense with something en- 
joined ; a licence to do what is forbidden, 
or to omit what is commanded. 

A dispensation vas obtained to enable Dr. Barrow 
tomaErr.— IFard. 

DispU^te (2 syl.) means, literally, to 
“lop down” (Latin, dis-piUo); debate 
means to knock down*^ (French, dd- 
hojltre) ; discuss means to “ shake down ” 
(Latin, dis-gmtio); object’ is to “cast 
against” (Latin, oh-jacw); contend is to 
“ pull against” (Latin, contendo) ; quarrel 
is to throw darts at each other (Welsh, 
ewanl^ a dart) ; and wrangle is to strain 
by twisting (Swedish, vrdnga; Saxon, 
wringmi), 

Dias. Me knows nothing almX IHss, 
He is an ignoramus. Diss is a pun on 
the town so called in Norfolk and dispn- 
UMpMSf called disses, for shortness. 


Dis'solute is one that rons loose^^ 
not restrained by laws or any other bonds 
(Latin, dis-solvo), like horses unhar- 
nessed. 

Dis’taff. A woman. Properly the 
staff from which the flax was drawn in 
spinning. The allusion is to the ancient 
custom of women, who spun from morn- 
ing to night. {See Spinster.) 

The crown of France never falls to the distaff.— 
Kmw, 

To have tow on the distaff. To have 
work in hand. Froissart says, “ D aura 
on bref temps autres ostoupes en sa 
quenouille.” 

He haddb more tow on his dlstaf 
Than (icrvejs knew. 

Uhaucer, “ VanUilnuv Tales* 1 ^ 779 . 

St. Distaffs Day, Tho 7th of January. 

So called because tho Christmas festival 
termiuatos on Twelfth Day, and on the 
day following the women return to their 
distaffs or daily occupations. It is also 
called Roch Day, a distaff being called a 
rock. “ In old times they used to spin 
with rocks.” — Avhrey, **Wiltsd* 

Give St. Distaff all the right, 

Then give Christmas sport good night, 

And next morrow every one 

To his own vocation. (1087.) 

What ! shall a woman with a rook drive thee away T 
Fye on thee, traitor I D»yby, ** Jfysfmw,” p. IL 

Distaffi’na. To whom BombasU^a 
Furio'so makes love. — Thomas Baines 
Rhodes, Bomhastes Purioso.** 

Distem’per means an undue mix- 
ture. In medicine a distemper arises 
from the redundancy of certain secre- 
tions or morbid humours. The distem- 
per in dogs is an undue quantity of 
secretions manifested by a running from 
the eyes and nose. (Latin, diS’temp'ero, 
to mix amiss.) 

Applied to painting, the word is from 
another source, the French detremper 
(to soak in water), because tho paints 
are mixed with water instead of oil. 

Dithyram’bic. Thefat/ierof dithy- 
ramlnc poetry, Ari’on of Lesbos. 

Dit’tany. When Godfrey was 
wounded with an arrow, an “odoriferous 
pan’acy” distilled from dittany was ap- 
plied to the wound; whereupon the 
arrow-head fell out, and the wound 
healed immediately. — “/ertcja2m Ds- 
livered,** bk. xi, 

Ditto. (See Do.) 


Divan. 


DO. 
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Divan' (Arabic and Persian iiwtaCi 
« means a register kept on a white table^ 
exactly sinular to our 'bwxtrd. Among 
the (mentals the word is applied to a 
council-chamber or court of justice ; but 
in England wo mean a coffee-house where 
smokmg is the chief attraction. 

Divert. To turn aside. Business is 
the regular walk or current of our life^ 
but pleasure is a diversion or turning 
aside for a time from the straight lino. 
What we call diversion is called in 
French dittmction (drawing aside). 

Dives, Divs, or Deeos, Demons of 
Persian mythology. According to the 
Koran, they are ferocious and gigantic 
spirits, under the sovereignty of Eblis. 

At Labore, in the Mogul's palaoe, are piotures of 
news or Diyee with long hums, stannfc eyes, shaggy 
hair, great fangiL ugly paws, long tails, and suoh 
horrible defomiity, that I wonder the poor women 
are not frightened. — WiJham Ftnch, *' Purchaa* 
Piigrimt** roL L 

The name popularly given to 
the rich man in our Lord’s parable of the 
'*Bioh Man and Lazarus” (Luke xvi.). 
The Latin would be Dives et Lazarus, 

Divi'de (2 syl.). When the members 
in the House of Commons interrupt a 
speaker by crying out divide^ they moan, 
bring the debate to an end and put the 
motion to the vote — i.e., let the ayes 
divide from the uoes, one going on one 
side of the house, and the other on the 
opposite side. 

Divide and Govern. Divide a 
nation into parties, or sot your enemies 
at loggerheads, and you can have your 
own way. A maxim of Machiavelli, a 
noted political writer of Florence. (1469- 
1627.) 

Every oity or house divided agsinst itsdf shall 
not stand.— Matthew zil. 85. 

Divine. The divine rigid of Icings, 
The notion that kings reign by divine 
right, Quite independent of the people’s 
will This notion arose from the Old 
Tejstament Scriptures, where kings are 
called ‘'Ood’s anointed,” because they 
were Gk>d*s vicars on earth, when the 
Jews changed their theocracy for a 
monarchy. 

The xii^t divine of kings to govern wrong. 

Divim {The). Ferdinand do Herre'ra, 
a Danish poet. (1516-1595.) 

E hael, the painter, il Divi*no, (1483- 

MoraOSs, Spanish painter, el Di- 
vi'no, (1509-1586.) 


Divine Dootor. Jean de Ruvs- 
broek, the mystic. (1294-1381.) 

X Sp^er (2®«). So Arts, 

totle called Tyritamos, who therefore 
adopted the name of Theophiastos 
(B.C. 370-287.) 

Divi'ning-rod. A forked branch 
of hazel, suspended by the two prongs 
between the balls of the thumbs. The 
inclination of the rod indicates the pre- 
sence of water-springs, precious metal, 
and anything else that simpletons wili 
pay for. {See Dousterswivbl.) 

Divi'no Iiodovi'co. Ariosto, author 
of “ Orlando Furioso,” an epic poem in 
twenty-four books. (1474-1533.) 

Dixie Land. The Uto'pia of the 
Americau niggers. Dixie was a slave- 
holder of Manhattan Island, but the force 
of public opinion induced him to remove 
his negroes to the Southern States. 
Here they were strangers in a strange 
land, and had to work harder and fare 
worse, so that they wore always sighing 
for the llesh-pots of Egypt, their dear 
old Dixie Land. Imagination and dis- 
tance gave charms to the old place, 
which ultimately became the ideal para- 
dise of negro song. 

Dizzy. A nickname of Boiijamlu 
Disraeli. (Born 1«05— ). 

Djin'nestan'. Tho realm of the 
djinns or genii of Oriental mythology. 

Do. A contraction of dittOt which is 
the Italian detto (said), I^atin dictus. 

Uow do you do 1 — i.e., faro. How faro 
you* 

Well to do. To faro. This is not the 
transitive verb, but tho intransitive. 
(Saxon, dugan^ equal to the Latin valeo ; 
whence Quoni'odo vales f “ How do you 
do?") 

To do him. To cheat, or rather to do 
a person o%d of something. I latm done 
the Jev}—i.e., overreached him. Same as 
outdo (to excel). 

Do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, Italian; ut, re, 
mi, fa, sol, la, French. These words are 
from a hymn ?)y Panlus Fiaconus, ad- 
dressed to St. John, which Guido, in the 
eleventh ceiitury,usod in teaching singing, 

Ut qiieant lazfs, JZ^HKmue flbrls, 

JWt-ra gVBtoTum ir'a-muli tnorom, 
flh^ve iioilutis La-diis natum. 

HanctM Joannlis. 
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ITMervd be tiijr wondnmi etoiy. 

AeimbeoeiTathoiKA I be, 

JIT# meke mindfbl of tnj itlor^ 

Akmous eon of Zaoharee s 
Sc^tjot to my epirlt bring, 

Xa-booriag thy pnlM to ring, 

8m Weiztijs, in Ueortologio^ p. 263. Lo 
Maire added » (17th cent). 

Do-for. ril do for him, Buin him ; 
literally, provide for him in a bad eonse. 
** Taken in and done for/’ is taken in 
and provided for ; but, jocosely, it means 

cheated and fleeced.” 

Dobbin. A steady old horse, a 
child’s horse. Dobhy, a silly old man. 
JDobhies, house-elves, similar to brownies. 
All these are one and the same word. 
The dobbies lived in the house, were 
very thin and shaggy, ve^ kind to ser- 
vants and children, and diu many a little 
service when people had their hands full. 

Bobor Dobbin llfta his olumsy heel 

JiloomjUAd, * ‘ Jitarmer’i Bajf." 

Dobbins {llumpJirei/). The valet-de- 
chambre and factotum of Sir Bobert 
.Bramble, of Blackbury Hall, in the 
county of Kent. A blunt, rough-spoken 
old retainer, full of the milk of human 
kindness, and most devoted to his master. 
— G, Colman, The Poor OeiUlman.'** 

Dooe'tes (3 syl. ). An early heretical 
sect, which mainhiined that Jesus Christ 
was only God, and that his visible form 
was merely a phantom; that the cruci- 
fixion and resurrection wore illusions, 
something like '' Pepper’s Ghost. (The 
word is Greek, and moans phantomists.) 

Dock-Alfar. The dark Alfs whose 
abode is underground. They are in ap- 
pearance blacker than pitch. {Scandi- 
navian mythology,) 

Doctor (Tho), Brown sherry, so 
called because it is concocted from a 
harsh, thin wine, by the addition of old 
boiled mosto stock. Mosto is made by 
heating unfermented juice in earthen 
vessels, till it becomes as thick and 
sweet as treacle. This syrup being 
added to fresh ''must” ferments, and 
the luscious produce is used for doctor- 
ing very inferior qualities of wine.— • 
8mw, ** On, Wine.** 

To doctor the wiTie. To drug it. (See 
ahove.) 

To aoeior the accounts. To falsify them. 
They are ill (so far as vou are con- 
cerned), and you falsify them to make 


them look better^ The allusion is to 
drugging wine, beer, Ac., and to adoltq^ 
ration generally. 

Dr. Dove. The hero of Southey’s 
"Doctor.” 

Dr. FelL I do not like thee. Dr, Fell, 

A correspondent of “ Notes and Queries” 
says the author was Tom Brown, who 
wrote " Dialogues of the Dead,” and the 
person referred to was Dr. Fell, Dean of 
Christchurch (1625-1686), who expelled 
him, but said he would remit the sen- 
tence if he translated the thirty-third 
ISpigram of Martial— 

Non amo to, Zabidi, neo ponam dioere quan i 

Uoo tontum potsum dioere. non amo te. 

* 1 do not like the^ Dr. Fell. 

The reaeou why I cannot tell ; . 

But this 1 know, 1 know full well. 

I do not like thee. Dr. Fell.**— T. JTroma 

Doctor Mirab^ilis. Boger Bacon. 
(1214-1292.) 

Doctor My-Book. Dr. John Aber- 
ne'thy, so called because lie used to say 
to his patients, "Bead my booh**-- on 
" Surgical Observations.” (1765-1830.) 

Dr. Rez'io or Pedro Rezio of Agudro, 
The doctor of Barata'ria, who forbade 
Sanebo Panza to tasto any of the meats 
sot before him. Boasted partridge was 
forbidden by Hippoc'rates ; podri'da was 
the most pernicious food in the world; 
rabbits are a sharp-bairod diet; veal is 
prejudicial to health ; but the ^vemor 
might eat a "few wafers, and a thin slice 
or two of quince .” — ** Don Quixote,** pt. 
ii., bk. iii., c. 10. 

Dr. Bangra'do, of Vall'adolid', a 
tall, meagre, pale man, of very solemn 
appearance, who weighed every word be 
uttered, and gave an emphasis to his 
sage dicta. "His reasoning was geo- 
metrical, and his opinions angul^.” 
He said to the licentiate Sedillo, who 
was sick, "If you had drunk nothing 
else but pure water all your life, and 
eaten only such simple food as boiled 
apples, you would not now be tormented 
with gout.” He then took from him six 
porringers of blood to begin with; in 
three hours he repeated the operation: 
and again the next day, saying: "It is a 
gross error to suppose that blood is ne- 
cessary for life.” With this depletion, 
the patient was to drink two or three 
pints of hot water every two hours. The 
result of this treatment was death "from 
obstinacy.” — " Gil Bias,** o. ii. 
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Dootor Slojp. An enthuidasL who 
thinks the worla hinges on getting vTnole 
*Toby to understand the action of a new 
medical instrument .— Tristram 
Shcmiy** 

A nickname given by William Hone 
to Sir John Stoddart, editor of the New 
Tims. (1773-1856.) 

Doctor Squintum. George White- 
field, so called by Foote in his farce 
entitled « The Minor.” (1714-1770.) 

Theodore Hook applied the same so- 
briquet to'tho Rev. Edward Irving, who 
had an obliquity of the eyes. (1792-1834.) 

Doctor Ssmtax. A simple-minded, 
pious, henpecked clergyman, green as 
grass, but of excellent taste and scholar- 
ship, who left homo in search of the 
picturesque. His adventures are told 
in eight-syllable verse in ** The Tour of 
Dr. Syntax,” by William Combo. {See 
Dukb Combe.) 

Dr, Syntax's horn. Grizzle, all skin 
and bone. 

Doctors. False dice, which are 
doctored, or made to turn up winning 
numbers. 

**Tha whole aateohamlier is full, my lord,— 
knights and squires, doctors and dioei s.** 

**The dicers with their doctors m their pookcts, 7 
prsiume.*’— **Peveril of the Peak,** o. xxviii. , 
Or chaired at White's, amidst the doctors sit 
*'J>unaad,” bk. i auS. 

Doctors’ Commons. A locality 
near St. Paul’s, where the ecclesiastical 
courts were formerly held, and where 
wills are preserved. To “common” 
means to dine together ; a term still used 
at our universities. Doctors’ Commons 
was BO called because the doctors of civil 
law had to dine together four days in 
each term. This was callod eating tlixir 
terms. 

Doctor’s Stuff. Medicine ; stuff 
sent from the doctor. 

Doctour of Fhisikes Tale, in 
Cliaucer, is the Roman story of Vir- 
g^nius, given by Livy. There is a ver- 
sion of this tale in the “Roman de la 
Rose,” vol. ii., p. 74 ; and another, by 
Gower, in his '^Confessio Amantis,^’ 
bk. vii. 

Doctrinists or Doctrinaires. A poli- 
Uoal party which has existed in France 
nnce 1815. They maintain that true 
liberty is compatible with a monarchical 
Government; and are so called because 
I* 


they advocate what is only a doctrine or 
dream. M. Guizot is one of tlds party. 

Dodge (1 syl.). An artful device to 
evade, deceive, or bilk some one. (Anglo- 
Saxon, deogian, to conceal or colour.) 

Dodger. The Artful Dodger. John 
Dawkins, a young thief, up to every 
artifice, and a perfect adopt in villany. 
A sobriquet given by Dickens to such a 
rascal, in his “ Oliver Twist,” ch. viii. 

Dodington, whom Thomson invokes 
in his “Summer,” was George Bubb 
Dodington, lord Melcomb - Regis, a 
British statesman, who associated much 
with the wits of the time. Churchill 
and Pope ridiculed him, while Hogarth 
introduced him in his wig into his pic- 
ture callod the “ Orders of Periwigs.” 

Dodlpoll. As vme as Dr. Dodipoll 
(or) Doddipole — i.e., not wise at all ; a 
dunce. The verb dote is, to bo of weak 
mind, or to have a mind impaired by ago ; 
hence, dotard. Dodipoll is ono who has 
a poll or head without intellect. 

Dodman or Doddhuan, A snail. A 
word still common in Norfolk ; but Fair- 
fax, in bis “ Bulk and Selvedgo ” (1674), 
Bjieaks of '^a snayl or dodman.” The 
word, like Dodipoll {q.v.), refers to the 
dull, stupid nature of the snail, which is 
a doted creaturo. 

Poddimim, doddiman, pat out your horns. 

Here coiues a tluof to steal your oorua, 

Norfolk rhyme. 

Dodo'na. A famous oracle in Epi'ros, 
and the most anciont of Greece. It was 
dedicated to Zous (Jupiter), and situate 
in tbo villago of Dodona. 

Dods (Meg). The old landlady in 
Scott’s novel called “ St. Ronan’s Well.” 
An excellent character, made up of con- 
sistent inconsistencies ; a mosaic of 
oddities, all fitting together, and form- 
ing an admirable whole. She was so 
good a housewife that a cookery book 
of great repute beass her name. 

Dodson and Fogg. The lawyers 
employed by the plaintiff in the famous 
case of “ Bardoll v. Pickwick,” in the 
“Pickwick Papers,” by Charles Dickens. 

Doe. John Doe and Richard Roe, 
Any plaintiff and defendant in an action 
of ejectment. They were sham names 
used at onetime to save certain “niceties 
of law;” but the clumsy device was 
abolished in 1852. Any more imegi- 
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naiy panon& or men of straw. John 
Doe^ lUohard Boe, John o’ Noakes, and 
Tom Stales, are the four sons of Mrs. 
Harris^” all bound apprentices to the 
legal profession. 

Doeg (2 syl.h in the satire of ''Ab* 
salom and Achitophel ” by Dryden and 
Tate, is meant for Elka'nah Settle, a 
poet who wrote satires upon Dryden, 
but was no match for his great rival. 
Doeg was Saul’s herdsman, who had 
charge of his mules and asses. Ho told 
Saul that the priests of Nob had pro- 
vided David with food ; whereupon Saul 
sent him to put them to death, and 
eighty-five were ruthlessly massacred. 
(1 Sam. xxi. 7 ; xxii. 18.) 


PoSff, thouRli witliont knowing bow or why. 
Made Btlll a blund(;rinK kind of melody. . . . 
Let him roll on ; let hie luveotive Muho 
liave four*and>tweuty letters to ahusc, 
Whioh if he jumbles to one line of sense, 
lndiot.him ora capital oflence. 

**Abgalom and Achidophd,’^ pt ii. 


Doff is do-off, as *'Doff your hat.” 
So Dm is do-on, as “ Don yoiur clothes.” 
Dup is do-up, as ** Dup the door.” {See 
Hamlet.) 


sants, who buried the body under a tree. 

His daughter Erig'onS, searching for her 
father, was directed to the spot by the*-^ 
howling ^Mmra^and^when Ae diy 

Icarios became the constellation 
Erig'one tho constellation Virgo, and 
Mmra tho star Pro'cym, which rises in 
July, a little before the Dog-star. (Greek, 
pro-kmn.') 

Dog ofMontargig. The some as Aubi^’s 
dog. A picture of tho combat was for 
many years preserved in the castle of 
Montargis. {See Aubry’s Dog.) 

Dog of the Seven Sleepers, The 
seven noble youths that fell asleep 
for 309 years had a dog, which accom- 
panied them to tho cavern in which 
they were walled np. It remained 
standing for the whole time, and 
neither moved from tho spot, ate, 
drank, nor slept. This dog, named 
Katmir, has been admitted by Mahomet 
into Taradisc. — Sale's Koran^ xviii., 
notes, 

Dogsofiear, The horrors of war. (See 
Ate.) 


Poir thy hanv'BS, youth. 
Stakeapeare, TroUwt and Vrmtda,” t 8 . 


Oiy Hayoo, and let slip the dooni of war. 

ti/iakcBpearet (7cMar,'*ilL L 


Dog. liarrg, Tho famous mastiff 
of Great St. Bernard’s, in the early part 
of the present century instrumental in 
saving forty human beings. His most 
memorable achievement was rescuing a 
little boy whoso mother had been <ie- 
stroyed by an avalanche. Tho dog car- 
ried the boy on his back to the hospice. 
The stuffed skin of this noble animal is 
ke^ b in the museum of Borne. 

Dog in monumenfs. Tho dog is placed 
at the feet of women in monuments to 
symbolise affection and fidelity, as a 
lion is placed at tho feet of men to 
signify courage and magnanimity. Many 
of the Crusaders aro represented with 
their feet on a dog, to show that they 
followed the standard of the Lord as 
faithfully as a dog follows the footsteps 
of his master. 

^og of God, So the Laplanders call 
the bear. The Norwegians say it ''has 
the strength of ten men and the wit of 
twelve.” They never presume to speak 
of it by its proper appellation, gnonztija, 
lest it should revenge the insult on their 
flocks and herds, but they cidl it Modda^ 
wigia (the old man with a fur cloak). 

Dog of Icca^iot, Msera (ike glistenAr), 
Iqarioe was slain by some drunken pea- 


Adaion's fifty dogs. Alee’ {strength), 
Amaryn'thos {from A marfthia, inEvboea), 
As'bolos isooUeolmr), j^n'os, Bor'eas, 
Can'acho {ringwood), Chedim'tros, Cis- 
Bo'ta, Co'ran {cropp^, crop-eovred), Cyllo 
{halt), Cyllop'otes (jsig-sag-runner), Cyp'- 
rios {the Cyprian), Draco {the dragm), 
Drom'as {the courser), Dro'mios {seize- emS, 
Ech'nobas, Eu'dromos ( good - runner J, 
H.ar'pale {vorcicions), Ilarpie'a (tear-*emj, 
Ichnob'ato {track-folloioer), La^bros (^ri- 
ous), Laceona {lioness), Lach'nS (^glossy- 
coated), Lacon {Spartan), La’don {from 
Ladon, in Arca’dia), Lielaps {hurricane), 
Lampos {shining-oTie), Leu'eos (gray), 
Lycis'ea, Lyncoa, Macb'imos (^;i:«ri, 
Melampe {hloAh), Melanche'tb’ (blaAk-coat), 
Melan'ea {Hack), Menele'a, Molossos 
{from Molossos), Na'pa {hegotten Iry a 
wolf), Nebroph'onos (fawn-Hller), Oo'y- 
droma {swift - runner), Or'esitTophos 
{mountain - bred), Ori'basos {mountain- 
ranger), Pachy'tos {thick-shinned), Pam’- 
phagoB (ravenous), Poe'menis {leader), 
Pter'elas {winged), Stricta {spot), Therid'- 
amas {heaM-tamer or subduer), Thefreh 
{savage -faced), Thobs {swif^, U'rani, 
{heavenly-one). 

King ArOmr'sfavmriDhmdi, Cavall'' 



Av^bry't doff. Aubry of Mondid^ier 
warn murdered, in 1871> in the forest of 
'* Bondy. His dog showM a most unusual 
hatred to a man named Richard of 
Maoaire, al«7ays snarling and ready to 
fly at his throat whenever he appeared. 
Suspicion was excited, and Richard of 
Macaire was condemned to a judicial 
combat with the dog. He was killed, 
and in his dying moments confessed the 
crime. 

Lord BwoiCs favourite dog. Boat- 
swain, buned in the garden of Newstead 
Abbey. 

FingoVz dog was named Bran. 

" Mar a Brao, ia a a brathair ” (If it ba not Bran, ■ 
It Is Bran’s brother) was the proverbial reply of ' 
Maooombioh.— WavtrUv^ oh. xlv. 

O^ryorCi dogs. Gargittios and Orthos. 
The latter was the brother of Ger'beros, 
but had one head less. Horculos killed 
both these monsters. 

Landseer^s dog^ Brutus. 

LlesjoeUyrCs greyhound^ Gelort' (j.w.). 

Ludlam's dog. {See Lazt.) 

OHfoiCs dogs. Arctoph'onos (Jbear-hiller), 
and Ptooph^gos (Ptoon-glutton. Ptoon 
is in Boeotia). 

A hlach dag has walked over him,. Said 
of a sullen person. Horace tells us that 
the sight of a black dog with its pups 
was an unlucky omen. {See Black Dog.) 

A dog in the mavger. A churlish 
fellow, who will not use what is wanted 
by another, nor yet let the other have it 
to use. The allusion is to the well-known 
fable of a dog that fixed his place in a 
manger, and would not allow an ox to 
come near tho hay. 

Boarking dogs n&oer lite. (See Babk- 

ING.) 

Doq don't cat dog. Ecclcsia ccclosiam 
non decimat. 

Dogs howl at death. A rabbinical 
superstition. 

In the rabbinical book it saith 
The doRB howl when, with loy breath. 

Great SammaSl, tho angel of deatli. 

Takes thro’ the town his fliglit. 

LongfiittoWt '* Golden lagend" liL 

Gone to the dogs. Tho ace in dice was 
by the Romans called canis (dog), and a 
0 ^ at dice whore all was lost was throw- 
ing three aces; hence, *'dog” meant 
rum, loss, ill-luck, and to ''go to tho 
dogs meant to bo in ill-luck, to go to 
the bad. Ido not think it means "gone 
to tho gods*^ {i.e., as good as dead), by a 
perversion of the worn ; nor yet " given 
to the dogs,” like a horse in a knacker^s 


yard. Bellenden Ker says it is the Dutch 
toe goS^ toe de dofs (money gone, credit 
gone too), a suggestion which has the 
merit of the meaning without doubt. 
(<Sfdd Dog-oheap.) 

Is thy servant a dog, that he should do 
this thing f By a Jew a dog was regarded 
with abhorrence, not only because it was 
an " unclean ” animal, but because it fed 
on offal. Even the " price ” received for 
a dog was not accepted as an offe ring to 
God (Deut. xxiii. 18). 

Sydney Smith being asked if it was 
true that he was about to sit to Landseer, 
the animal painter, for his portrait, 
replied, "Whatl is thy servant a dog, 
that he should do this thing?” 

It was the story of the dog and the 
s1uidow—i.e.f of one who throws good 
money after bad; of one who gives 
" certa pro incei’tis.” The allusion is to 
the well-known fable. 

Illudit species, ao den'tihus aiira mordit. 

(Down sank the meai. m tlie stream for the fishes 
to hoard it) 

T}t£ hair of the dog that hit you. When 
a man has had a debauch, he is advised 
to tako noxt morning "a hair of the 
same dog,” in allusion to an ancient 
notion that tho burnt hair of a dog is an 
antidote to its bite. 

The Thracian dog. ZoTlus. 

Like curs, our critios haunt the poet’s foast. 

And feed on scraps refused by every guest : 

From tlie old Thracian doR they learned the wajr 

To snarl m want and grumble o’er their prey. 

PMt “ To Mr. Spence.'* 

To call off the dogs. To break up 
a disagreeable conversation. In the 
chaso, if the dogs aro on tho wrong 
track, tho huntsman calls them off. 
(French, romyre les chiens.) 

You dirty dog. In the East the dog 
is still held in abhorrence, as the scaven- 
ger of tho streets. " Him that dieth in 
the city shall the dogs eat” (1 Kings 
xiv. 11). Tho French say, CroUt comme 
un harhet (muddy or dirty as a poodle), 
whoso hair, being very long, bocomesfilthy 
with mud and dirt. Generally speaking, 
"a dirty dog” is one morally filthy, and 
is applied to those who talk ana act 
nastily. Mere skin dirt is quite another 
matter, and those who aro so defiled we 
call dirty pigs. 

He doggm me. Ho followed me like a 
dog, or as a dog follows the chase. 

Tour sins will dog. yoa. P«wa« you,_aad tbs 
terrors of the AlmiBbty be on you. -BumWAd 
on**Moteo." 


BOO. 
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Dos ftud Duck. A publio-housa 
sign, to Announce that ducks were 
hunted by dogs within. The sport was 
to see the duck dive, and the aog after 
it. At Lambeth there was a famous 
pleasure resort so called, on the spot 
where Bethlehem Ho8i)ital now stands. 

Dog-cheap. A perversion of the 
eld English godrchepe (a good bargain). 
French, hwn, marcke (good-cheap or bar- 
gain). (<See Gk)ME to tub Dogs.) 

The nok . . . would have bouicht me ll^hti m 
tnodrdmp at the deareet chimdler'i in Europe.— 
Vwknptartt ** 1 Hmry 1 K..** ill. ». 

Dog-da^. Days of great heat. The 
Romans called tho six or eight hottest 
weeks of summer canicuta'res duss. Ac- 
cording to their theory, the dog-star or 
Sirius, rising with the sun, added to its 
heat, and the dog-days boro the com- 
bined heat of the dog -star and tho sun. 
(July 8rd to August llth.) 

Dog-headed Tribes o/J/iditt. Mon- 
tionea in the Italian romance of “ Guo- 
ri'no Meschi'no.” 

Dog-Xiatin. ‘Protended Latin, as 
dog-tUep is protended sleep and doggerel 
is pretended verse. Similarly, dog- wheat, 
dog-grass, dog-roso, dog-brier, dog-oab- 
bage, are pretended or bad imitations of 
those plants. Perhaps there is some 
foDoiful allusion to the word •mongrel, for 
which dog is substitutional. 

Dirtg dog, surly dog, dog-skh, &c., 
fillude more to the animal called a dog, 
but imply the idea of hadnm. 

Dog-watch. A corruption of dodgo- 
watch : two short watches, one from four 
to Buf, and the other from six to eight in 
the evening, introduced to dodge the 
routine, or prevent the same men always 
keeping watoh at tho same time. (See 
Watch.) 

Dog-weary, says Bellendon Ker, is 
the Dutch doge teaet'e hie (being long on 
one’s legs tells at last). 

Oh, master, master, 1 have watched so long 
That l*m dos-wearv. 

Shakuptart, ** Toning etf the Shrew/* ir. 2. 

Dogs. Isle qf Dogs, When Green 
wich was a place of royal residence, the 
kennel for the monarch’s hounds was on 
the opposite side of the river, hence 
oalled tne ** Isle of Dogs.” 

Dog8*-ears. The comers of leaves 
onim^d and folded up. Deyjs-eas'stL 


Leaves so crumpled and turned up. The 
ears of many dogs turn down and seem#**^ 
quite limp. 

Dog’s-nose. Gin and beer, a mixture 
as cold as a dog’s nose. 

** Hog’s-nose, which is, I belicTe, a miztort gta 

** So il'ie/* said an old lady.— -Pidhoiei; Papsre. 

Dog-star. The brightest star in the 
firmament. So called by the Egyptians, 
because it watches the rising of me Nile, 
and givos notice by its appearance of 
that important event. {See SiRiUS.) 

Do'gareB'8a» The wife of a doge. 

Dogberry. An ignorant, self-satis- 
fiod, overbearing, but good-natured 
night-constable in Shakespeare’s ''Much 
Ado About Nothing.” 

Doge. The chief magistrate in Venice 
while it was a republic. The first duke 
or doge was Anafesto Paoluc'cio, created 
(>97. The chief magistrate of Gen'oa 
was called a doge down to 1797, when 
the republican form of government was 
abolished by the French. (Latin, dux, a 
" duke” or ** leader.”) 

Doge. The ceremony of wedding the 
Adriatic was instituted in 1174 by pope 
Alexander III., who gave the doge a gmd 
ring from off his own finger in token of 
tho victory achieved by the Venetian 
fleet at Istria over Frederick Barbarossa, 
in defence of the pope’s quarrel. When 
his holiness gave the ring, he desired the 
doge to throw a similar ring into the sea 
every year on Ascension Day, in com- 
memoration of the event. (See Buobn- 
TAUB.) 

Dogged. Sullen, snappish, like a 
dog. 

Dogget. Doggers coat and badge. The 
first prize in tho Thames rowing-match, 
given on the Ist of Au^st every year. So 
called from Thomas Dogget, an actor of 
Drury Lane, who signalised the accession 
of George I. to the throne by giving a 
waterman’s coat and badge to the winner 
of the race. The Fishmongers’ Company 
add a guinea to the prize. 

Dogma (Greek). A religious doc- 
trine formally stated. It now means a 
statement resting on the ipse dixU of the 
spetdeer. Dogmatic teaching used to 
mean the teaching of religious doctrines, 
but now dogmatic moans overbearing 
And dictator^. 
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Bogmatie Facts. 

* (1. ) The supreme authority of the pope 
of Borne over all churches. 

(2.) His right to decide arbitrarily all 
controversies. 

(S.) His right to convoke councils at 
will. 

(4.) His right to revise, repeal, or con- 
firm decrees. 

(5.) His right to issue decrees bearing 
on discipline, morals, and doctrine. 

(6.) The pope is the centre of com- 
munion, and separation from him is ex- 
communication. 

(7.) He has ultimate authority to ap- 
point all bishops. 

(8.) He has power to depose any eccle- 
siastic. 

(9.) He has power to judge every ques- 
tion of doctrine, and pronounce infallibly 
what the church shall or shall not accept. 

Dogmatic School of Medicine. 
Founded by Hippoc'rates, and so called 
because it set out certain dogmas or 
theoretical principles, which it made the 
basis of practice. 

. Dogmatic Theology is that which 
treats of the dogmata (doctrines) of re- 
ligion. 

Doiley or Doily is the Dutch divaele 
(a towel). In Norfolk they call tho thick 
house-flannel there used dwyellvng, and a 
single length for use a dwyel, 

Dolalsra. The knife used by the 
priests of Borne in cutting up the victinw 
offered in sacrifice. 

DoU Money. A lady of Duxford 
left a sum of money to be given away 
annually in the parish, and to be called 
Doll Miyney. Doll is a corruption of 
dole, Saxon dal (a share distributed). 

DoUar. Marked thus $, either scutum 
or S, a dollar being a “piece of eight” 
[reals]. The two lines indicate a con- 
traction, as in lb. 

Tho word is a corruption of ilial&r 
(Low German, dahler ; Danish, daler), 
and moans “a valley,” our dale, Tho 
counts of Schlick, at the close of the 
fifteenth century, extracted from the 
mines at JoachiaCs tJiot (Joachim’s valley) 
silver which they coined into ounce- 
pieces. These pieces, called JoaMnCs- 
gained such high repute that 
^ey b^ame a standard coin. Other 
coins being moda like them were called 
^Um only. 


Dolly Murrey. A character in 
Crabbe’s Borough,” who died playing 
cards. 


*• A vole ! ft \* she cried, *• 'tisfeiTly won.".. 
Tills Bftid. she gently, with ft sinsls sigh. 

Died fts one taught end pnotised how to die. 

OroWe, ‘•2#ofwijfA" 


Dolly Shop. A shop where rags 
and refuse are bought and sold. So 
called from the bla^k doll suspended 
over it as a sign. Dolly shops are, in 
reality, no better than unlicensed pawn- 
shops. A black doll used to bo the sign 
hung out to denote the sale of sUks 
and muslins which were fabricated by 
Indians. 


Dolmen. A name given in France 
to what we term “cromlechs.” These 
ancient remains are often called by the 
niral population devils* tables, fairies’ 
tables, and so on. (Celtic, stone tahlte,) 

Dolopa'tos. A French metrical ver- 
sion of SanMabar’s Parables, written by 
Hebera or Horbers for prince Philippe, 
afterwards called Philippe le Hami, 
Dolopa'tos is the Sicilian king, and VirgU 
the tutor of his son Lucinien. {See Sevbn 
Wise Masters.) 

Dolphin. Called a soa-gooso (ote de 
mer) from the form of its snout, termed 
in French hcc d'oie (a goose’s beak). 

Dom. A title applied in the middle 
ages to tho pope, and at a somewhat later 
{loriod to other church dignitaries. In 
recent times it was restricted to the 
Benedictines and some few other mo- 
nastic orders, as Dom Mabillon, Dom 
Calmct. The Spanish don, Portuguese 
dj(m, German von, and French de, are 
pretty well equivalent to it. (Latin, 
dem'inus,') 

Domboy {Florence), A motherless 
chUd, hungering and thirsting to be loved, 
but regarded with frigid indifference by 
her father, who thinks that sons alone 
are worthy of his regard.— Diclwu, 
**Domhey and Son,** 

Mr, Dmhey. A self-sufficient, pun^ 
proud, frigid merchant, who feels satis- 
fied there is but one Dombey in the 
world, and that is himself. — DUike/me, 
“ Domhey and Son.** 

Dom-Dcmiol. The ainxie of evil 
spirits, gnomes, and enchanters, some- 
where '‘under the roots of tho ocean,’* 
but not far from Babylon.— 
qfiM Arabian Tolu, 
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In ttM Domdanlfll cnTMni 
Vndortbe root! of the ocean. 

Soiahw, 

Domeaday Book consists of two 
▼olumes, one a lary^e folio, and the other 
a quarto, the material of each being 
T^um. It was formerly kept in the 
Exchequer, under three different locks 
and keys, but is now kept in the Becord 
Office. The date of the survey is 1086. 

NoxthumWland, Cumberland, West- 
moreland and Durham are not included 
in the survey, though parts of Wostmore- 
kmd and Cumberland are taken. 

The value of all estates is given, firstly, 
as in the time of the Confessor ; secondly, 
when bestowed. by the Conqueror ; and, 
thirdly, at the time of the survey. It is 
also called The King's Book^ and Tine 
Winchester Roll^ because it was kept there. 

Stow says the book was so called because 
it was deposited in a part of Winchester 
Cathedral called JDornus^dei, and that the 
word is a contraction of Donms-doi book* 
more likely it is connected with the pre- 
vious surveys made hy the Saxon kings, 
and called dom-hocs (libri judiciaries), be- 
cause every case of dispute was decided 
by an appeal to those registers. It is 
now in the Rolls, Chancery Lane. 

Th«n Mydo Gnmolyn to tho JnutiHO. . 

Vbou hast givun tlumes that Inn ovil dight, 

1 wiU iiitton In thy soto, and dronsun liini aright. 

ChoMter, “ (kmterbiay TaU^’ {Th« Cookr^x Talf)- 

Domestio. England's Domestic poet. 
William Cowper, author of The Task,” 
(1781-1800.) 

Domestic. Of Lord North it is said, 
“IIo was next to a domestic in her lady- 
Bhip*8 family .” — Life of Lord North. 

Domestic Poultry, in Dryden’s 
** Hind and Panther,” means the Roman 
CathoUc clergy. So called from an esta- 
blishment of priests in the private chapel 
at Whitehall. The nuns are termed 
“ sister partlet with her hooded head.” 

Dominical Detters. The letters 
whioh denote the Sundays or dies do- 
min'ica. The first seven letters of the 
alphabet are employed; so that if A 
stands for the first Sunday in the year, 
the other six letters will stand for the 
other days of the week, and the octave 
Sunday will come round to A again. In 
this case A will be the Sunday or Do- 
miaieal Letter for tiie year. 

Domin'icans. Preaching friars 
founded by Dominic de Guzman, at 
Toulouse, in 1216. Called in England 
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Black Friart, from their black dresi^ 
and in France JaddbinSf because their 
mother-establishment in Paris was in 
the Rue St. Jacques. 

Dom'ixiie Sampson. A village 
schoolmaster and scholar, poor as a 
church mouse, and modest as a girl. 
He cites Latin like a porous Ivtera'rum, 
and exclaims ** Prodigious ! ” — ScoU^ 

** Quy Mannering** (See Stillino. ) 

Dominoes (3 syl. ). The teeth ; also 
called ivories. Dominoes are made of 
ivory. 

Domisellus. The son of a king, 
prince, knight, or lord, before he has 
entered on the order of knighthood. 
Also an attendant on some abbot or 
nobleman. The person domiciled in 
your house. Hence the king’s body-guards 
were called his damoiseaux or damsels. 

Froissart styles Richard II. le feme 
damoisel Bichart. Similarly Louis VII, 
(Le JeuHc) was called the rof/al damsel. 

Pamoidul ou Pamuiaeau dosignait antrefoia l9» fils 
do clievaliors, do barons, et tnutoa lea jeunes gentlls. 
hoimni'H qut u’ctnicut pas ouroro chevaliera. On lo 
donnait ausai aux ills dos roia qui n’otaiont paa enooro * 
on otat de i>ortor loa armua — JtoutlUt, “ Vtct, Unwerseh" 

Don is do-on, as ''Don your bonnet.’ 
(See Doff, Dup.) 

Then up he rose, and donned hie olothei, 

And dapp’d the chamber door. 

Shakesptare, “ ManM,*' iv. 6. 

Don. A man of mark, an aristocrat. 
At the universities tho masters, fellows, 
and noblemen ore termed dons. (Spani^,) 

Don Felix, in "The Wonder,” by 
Mrs. Centlivre. 

Don Giovan'ni. Mozart’s best 
opera. (See Don Juan.) 

Don Ju'an. A native of Sev'ille, 
son of Don Jose and Donna Inez, a blue- 
stocking. When Juan was sixteen years 
old he got into trouble with Donna Julia, 
and was sent by his mother, then a widow, 
on his travels. His adventures form the 
story of the poem, which is incomplete. — 
Byron f **DonJuan*^ 

A Dm Juan. A libertine of the aris- 
tocratic class. The original of this cha- 
racter was Don Juan Teno'rio of Seville, 
who lived in the fourteenth century. The 
traditioub concerning him have been 
dramatised bv Tirso de Molina ; thence 

E assed into Italy and France. GlUok 
as a musical ballet of " Don Juan,” and 
Mozart has immortalised the oharaoter in 
bis opera of "Don Giovanni.” (1787.) 
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, Don Quixote (2 syl.). A gaunt 
country gentleman of La Manoba, p:entle 
and dignified, affectionate and simple- 
minded, but so crazed by reading books 
of knight-errantry, that he believes him- 
self csJled upon to redress the wrongs of 
the whole world, and actually goes forth 
to avenge the oppressed and run a tilt 
with their oppressors. The word Quixote 
means The c%idirarmed, {See Quixotic.) 

Pon^atists* Followors of Doua'tus, 
a Numidian bialiop, who opposed Oe- 
cilia'nus. Their chief dogma is that the 
outward church is nothing, “for the 
letter killeth, it is tho spirit that giveth 
life.” (Founded 814.) 

Dondascli^ An Oriental giant con- 
temporary with Seth, to whoso service 
he was attached. He needed no weapons, 
as he could destroy anything by tho more 
force of his arms. 

Done Brown. He was done hrovni, 
Com^etely bambooded or made a fool 
of. This IS a variety of the many ex- 
pressions of a similar meaning con- 
nected with cooking, such as gave 
him a roasting,” “ I cooked his goose,” 
“ I out him into mincemeat,” ** I put him 
into a pretty stew,” ** I settled his hash,” 
with many others. 

Don'egild (3 syl.). The wicked 
mother of Alla, king of Northumberland. 
Hating Cunstance because she was a 
Christian, she put her on a raft with her 
infant son, and turned her adrift. When 
Alla returned from Scotland, and dis- 
covered this cruelty of his mother, he 
put her to death.— ** Man of 
Liawee Tale'* 

Donkey, properly Dunkey. Chaucer 
calls a donkey a dun, “Dun is in the 
mire” (“Canterbury Tales,” v. 16, 937). 
Key (kin) is seen in monkey, jockey; 
donkey, therefore, is the little tawny 
animal, or the little dimning animal, 
alluding to its dinning bray. Mr. Bix 
Buggesto the Low Country donker or 
donkerheyd (gloom). 

Donkey, The cross of the donkey’s 
back is popularly attributed to the 
honour conferred on the beast by our 
Lord and Saviour, who rode on an ass to 
JaruBidem in “his triumphant ent^" 
into that city on Palm Sunday. A writer 
in Blackwood wittily adds, that the mark 
prior to that occasion was premonitory. 

DAde tke hlach donkey. To be pig- 


headed, obstinate like a donkey. Black 
is added, not so much to designate the 
colour, as to express what is bad. 

The donkey means one thing and the 
driver anoiUr, Different people see from 
different standpoints, their own interest 
in every case directing their judgment. 
The allusion is to a fable in Phaodrus, 
where a donkey-driver exhorts his don- 
key to flee, as the enemy is at hand. The 
donkey asks if the enemy will load him 
with double pack-saddles. “No,” says 
tho man. “Then,” replies tho donkey, 
“ what care I whether you are my master 
or some one else ?” 

Three more, and up goes the donkey— i,e,, 
three pennies more, and the donkey shall 
be balanced on the tup of the pole or 
ladder. It is said to a braggart, and 
means— what you have said is wonderful, 
but if we admit it without gainsaying, 
we shall soon bo treated with something 
still more astounding. 

Who ale the donkey 1 Wlien tho Frencli 
were in their flight from Spain, after the 
battle of Vittoria, some stragglers entered 
a village and demanded rations. The 
villagers killed a donkey, and served it 
to their hated foes. Next day they con- 
tinued their flight, and were waylaid by 
the villagers, who assaulted them most 
murderously, jeering them as they did 
so with the shout, “Who ate the don- 
key?” 

Do'ny. Plorimel’s d^o.rl,Spense!ds 
“ Faery Qveen,” bk. iii. cant. 5. 

Don'zel (Italian). A squire or young 
man of good birth. 

Doolin of Mayence. The hero of a 
French romance of chivalry, and the 
father of Ogior the Dane. 

Doolin's Sword, Marveilleuse (won- 
derful). 

Doom Book (dom-boc) is the book 
of dooms or judgments compiled by king 
Alfred. {See Domesday Book.) 

Doom-rings, or Circles of Judgment, 
An Icelandic term for circles of stones re- 
sembling Stonehenge and Avebury. 

Dooms’day Sedgwick. Williem 
Sedgwick, a fanatical prophet and 
preacher during the Commonwealtfar 
He pretended to have had it revealed to 
him in a vision that doomsday was at 
hand ; and, going to the house of Bif 
Francis Russell, in Cambridgeshire, he 
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called upon a party of gentlemen playing 
at bowla to leave off and prepare for the 
approaching dissolution. 

Door. Tke door mitst he either shiU or 
. It must be one way or the other, 
is from a French comedy called 
Grondeur/* where the master scolds his 
servant for leaving the door open ; the 
servant says that he was scolded the last 
time for shutting it, and adds, ''Do you 
wish it shut?”— "No.” "Do you wish 
it open?”— "No.” "Why,” says the 
man, "it must be either shut or open.” 

Door Nail. (iS'e^DfiAD.) Scrooge’s 
partner is "dead as a door-nail.”— 
Dichene, " Chrietmas Carol,** ch. i. 

Door-opener {The). So Crates, the 
Theban, was called, because every morn- 
ing he used to go round Athens, and re- 
buke the people for their late rising. 

Door'jga. The chief goddess of the 
Hindu triad ; the other two are Luckshmi 
or Luximoe, and Saraswatce. 

Doorm. An earl called " the Bull,” 
who tried to make Enid his handmaid ; 
but when she would neither eat, drink, 
nor arrav herself in bravery, at his bid- 
ding, "ho smote her on the cheek;” 
whereupon her lord and husband, count 
Geraint, starting up, slew the "russet- 
bearded earl” in his own hall.— TcaaMca, 
IdylU King, " Enid.** 

Do'ra. The first wife of David Cop- 
erfield; she was a child- wife, but no 
elp-meet. She could do nothing of 
nraotical use, but looked on her husband 
with idolatrous love, and thought it glory 
onouj^h to hold his pen or wipe it dry 
after it was done with. If this were not 
a work-a-day world, who would not envy 
the simplicity, the gentleness, the love, 
the single affection of a Dora? Tenny- 
son has a poem entitled "Dora.” 

Dorado {El). (See El.) 

Do'rax. A Portuguese renegade, in 
Dryden’s "Don Sebastian;” by far the 
best of all his characters. 

Dor'eas Sooiety. A society for 
cupping the poor with clothing. So 
caned from Dorcas, mentioned in Acts 
ix.S9. 

Dor'chester. Aelig asaDoTchester 
oktL Very coipulent^ like the cidor 


butts of Dorchester. Of Toby Filpot it 
issaid- 

Hii bnsth-doon of life on a ondden were ihut, 

And ho died full aa Ug u » Poroheiter bott 

“ Poor SfMlor." 

Do'ric. The oldes^ strongest, and 
simplest of the three Grecian orders of 
I architecture. So called from Doris, in 
I Greece, or the Dorians who employed it. 
The Greek Doric is simpler than the 
Roman imitation. The former stands 
on the pavement without fillet or other 
ornament, and the fiutes are not scal- 
loped. The Roman column is placed on 
a plinth, has fillets, and the flutings, both 
top and bottom, are scalloped. 

Doric Dand. Greece, Doris being a 
part of Greece. 

Through sU the bounds 
Of Doric land. 

Mttton, Paradiu Lott,» bk. t 

Do’rie Keed. Pastoral poetry. 
Everything Doric was very plain, but 
cheerful, chaste, and solid. The Dorians 
were the pastoral people of Greece, and 
their dialect was that of the country 
rustics. Our own Bloomfield and Robert 
Bums are examples of British Doric. 

The Dorio reed onoe more 
Well pluasied, I tune. 

rhonuon, *• Auluwn.** 

Dor'icoiirt. A sort of Tremaine, of 
the eighteenth century, who, having over- 
refined his taste by the "grand tour,” 
considers English beauties insipid. He 
falls in love with Letitia Hardy at a 
maisquerade, after feeling aversion to her 
in her assumed character of a hoyden.— 
Mrs. (!owley, " The Belle* s StraUigem** 

Dorlgen. A lady of high family, 
who married Arviriagus out of pity for 
his love -and meekness. She was greatly 
beloved by Aurelius, to whom she had 
been long known. Aurelius, during the 
absence of Arviragus, tried to win ^e 
heart of the young wife; but Dorigen 
made answer that she would never listen 
to him till the rocks that beset the coast 
of Britain are removed "and there n’is 
no stone yseen.” Aurelius, by the aid of 
a young magician of Orleans, caused all 
the rocks to disappear, and claimed his 
reward. Dorigen was very sad, but her 
husband insisted that she should keep 
her word, and she went to meet Aurelius. 
When Aurelius saw how sad she was, and 
heard what Arviragus had counselled, he 
said he would rather die than injure so 
true a wife and noble a gentlemaiL So 
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Ehe returned to her husband himpy and 
untainted. (5ee Dianora..)— CA atfcsr^s 
•^FranklvMi Tale,” 

Dor'imant. A photograph of the 
earl of Bochester; a witfy aristocratic 
libertine, in Etherege’s ''Man of Mode.** 

Dormer-window. The -window of 
an attic standing out from the slope of 
the roof. (French, dorniir^ to sleep; 
Latin, dwmio,) 

Domock. 'Stout figured linen for 
table-cloths. So called from a town in 
Scotland, where it was originally made. 

Dorsa'nes (3 syl.). The Indian Her- 
cules. 

Dorset. Once the seat of a British 
tribe, calling themselves Dvor-trigs (water- 
dwellers). The Itomans colonised the 
settlement, and Latinised Dwr-trigs into 
Duro-tnges, Lastly, came the Saxons, 
and translated the original words into 
their own tongue, ^r-scetta (water- 
dweUers). 

Dorse'tian Downs. The Downs of 
Dorsetshire. 

Spread the pare Dorsetian dowse 
In bonndleiB proepeot. 

Thornton, **AuturHn.** 

Dosith'eans. A religious sect which 
sprang up in the first century. So called 
because they believed that Dosith'ous had 
a divine mission, superior to that of pro- 
phets and apostles. 

Dobson. A promise-maker and a 
promise-breaker. Antig*onos, grandson 
of Demetrios the lesUgei', was so called. 

Doss. A hassock stulTed with straw ; 
a bod— properly, a straw bed; whence 
the cant word for a lodging-house is 
a dossken. Dossel is an old word for 
a bundle of hay or straw, and dosser 
for a straw basket. Those words were 
common in Elizabeth’s reign. The 
French dossier means a "bundle.** All 
these words are connected with dose, a 



Do -the -Boys’ Hall. A school 
where boys were taken in and done for 
by a M[r. Squoers, a puffing, ignorant, 
overbearing brute, who starved them 
and taught them nothing. — Dickens, 
“ Hfieholas NiekUhy” 

Do'to. One of the Nereids (g'.v.). 


Dot'terel or DoiXrel, A doating old 
f<^l; an old man easily cajoled. The 
bird thus called, a species of plover, is so 
fond of imitation that any one may 
catch it. 

Dou'ay Bible. The English trans- 
lation of the Bible sanctioned by the 
Boman Catholic Church. The Old Tes- 
tament was published by the English 
college at Douay, in France, in 1(109: 
but the Now Testament was published 
at Bheims in 1582. The English college 
at Douay was founded by William Allen 
(afterwards cardinal) in 1568. The Douay 
Bible translates such words as repentance 
by the word penance^ &c., and the whole 
contains notes by Boman Catholic divines. 

Double X. {See XX.) 

Double or quits. The -winner stake-) 
his stake, anu the loser promises to pay 
twice the stake if he loses again ; but if 
ho wins the second throw he pays no- 
thing, and neither player loses or wins 
anything. This is often done when the 
stake is 3d., and the parties have no 
copper : if the loser loses again, he pays 
6d. ; if not, the winner does not claim 
his 3d. 

Double or DoMe-woUkers, Those aerial 
duplicates of men or women who repre- 
sent them so minutely as to deceive 
those that know them. We apply the 
word to such persons as the Dromio 
brothers, the Corsican brothers, the 
brothers Antiph'olus. The "head centre 
Stephens ’* is said to have a double, who 
is perpetually loading astray those set 
to hunt him down. 


Double-Dutch. Gibberish, jai^gon, 
or a foreign tongue not understood by 
the hearer. Dutch is a synonym for 
foreign ; and double is simply excessive, 
in a twofold degree. 


Double-edged Sword. Literally, 
a sword which cuts cither way; meta« 
phorically, an argument which makes 
both for and against the person employ- 
ing it, or which has a double meaning. 


•* Your Delphic eword," the ponther then replied. 
" Is double-edsed, and cute on either Hue.** 

J)ryden, ” U%tul and Tanthtr,” pt. UL 


Double-tongued. One who makes 
contrary declarations on the sanve sub- 
ject at different times ; deceitful. 

Be grave, not double-tongued.—! Ttm, iit, 8. 

Doubting Castle. The castle of 
the giant Despair, in which Christian 
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and Hopeful were incarcerated, but from 
which they escaped by moans of the key 
called Promise.”— jSttwyoM., "Pi/ynm a 
jPrBgpfssi.” 

Douceur'. French for sweetness. 
Die English use of the word, meaning a 
present for service to bo rendered, is 
unknown in France. 

Douglas. Dig tutelary saint of the 
house m Douglas is St. Bridget. Ac- 
cording to tradition, a Scottish king in 
770 , whose ranks had been broken by 
tho fierce oiisot of the lord of Isles, saw 
the tide of battle turned in his favoui* 
by an unknown chief. After tho battle, 
tho king asked who was the “ Du-glass ” 
chieftain, his deliverer, and received for 
answer jS/io/to l)n-ghm (Behold the dark- 
grey man you inquired for). The king 
then rewarded him with the Clydesdale 
valley for his services. 

“ Let him not ctobr or thivart me,*’ said tlip page ; 
** for 1 vrill not yield him an mcii of vray, hod he 
In his body tlie aunl of every Dougl&fl that hM 
llTod aince the time of the Park Gray Man.— 

** fAe Abbott” eh. zxyilL 

^lacJb DoutjlaSt introduced by Sir 
Walter Scott in “Cpstlo Dangerous,” is 
James, eighth lord Douglas, w’ho twice 
took Douglas Castle from the English by 
stratagem. The first time he partly 
burnt it, and tho second timo he utterly 
razed it to the ground. The castle, says 
Godscroft, was nicknamed the hazardous 
or dangerous, because every one who 
attempted to keep it from the **gud 
Bchyr James ” was in constant jeopardy 
by his wiles. {See Black.) 

The Good Sir James, the dreadful blocko PouglAS% 
That iu bis dures so wise and worthie was. 

Vfhh here, sna on the infidels of Spain, 

Sooh honour, praise, and triumphs did obtain. 

Gordon. 

Douster- swivel. A German 
swindler, who obtains money under the 

S romise of finding buried wealth by a 
ivining-rod. — Scott, **Antiqnary** 

Dout. A contraction of do-out, as 
don is of do-otij and doff of do-off. 

In Devonshire and other southern 
counties they still say Dout the candle 
and Dout the fire, 

_ The dram of boss 

Doth all the noble sabstanee dout. 

SAoAeuiears, “JEfomic#,” J. 4. 

Dove—ic., the diver-bird ; so called 
from its habit of ducking the head. So, 
also, colvmha (the Latin for dove) is the 
Greek holuwha'o (to dive). 


Dome or PiaeoM. The oleigy of ths 
Church of England are allegorised under 
this term in Diyden’s Hind and Pan- 
ther.” 

A sort of dores were housed too near the hall . . 
Our pampered pigeons, with malignant eyea 
Beheld these inmates {the Raman Vatholtr ettrgy), 
Tho’ hard their fare, at evening and at mom, 

A emse of water. 

Soiled doves. Young women of the 
demi-monde. 

Dove-tail. Metaphorically, to fit on 
or fit in nicely ; to correspond. It is a 
word in carpentry, and means the fitting 
one board into another by triangular 
notches or wedges, which resemble in 
shape a dove’s tail. 

Dover. When Dover and Culait meet 
— I.C., never. 

A Jach of Dover, A bottle of wine 
made up of fragments of opened bottles. 
It is customary to pour tho refuse into 
a bottle, cork it up, and sell it as a fresh 
bottle. This is called Dovering, a cor- 
ruption of do-over, because the cork is 
done over wdth wax or resin. 

Many a Jack of Hover hast thou sold. 

Chaucer, Cokes Rrologm,'’ 

Dovercot or Dover-court. A con- 
fused gabble ; a Babel. According to 
legend, Dover Court Church, in Essex, 
once possessed a cross that spoke, and 
Foxe says the crowd to the church was 
so great 'Hbat no man could shut the 
door.” The confusion of this daily 
throng gave rise to the term. {See 
Babel.) 

And now the rood of Dovercot did speak, 
Couhrming his opinions to be tru& 

Colter of Croydon, 

Dowgate Ward (London). Some 
derive it from Dour (water), it being 
next to tbo Thames, at the foot of the 
hill; others say it is '‘Down-gate,” the 
gate of the down, dune, or hill, as 
Brighton Downs (hills), South-downs, &c. 

Dowling {Captain), A character in 
Crabbe’s " Borough ; ” a great drunkard, 
who died in his cups. 

*' Come, fill my glass.** He took it and he went (4e.t 

died). Letter •vA 

Down. He is quite down in the mouth. 
Quite in the dumps ; quite cast down or 
disheartened. When persons are very 
sad and low-spirited, the comers of the 
mouth are drawn down. 

Down-hearted. Without spirit;, 
cast down : the heart is faint and pros- 
trate. 
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.Downing Flrofessor. The Pro- 
fessor of the Laws of England in the 
University of Cambridge. This chair 
was founded in 1800 by Sir George 
Downing, Bart 

Doxy. A baby; a plaything; a 
favourite woman. In tho West of Eng- 
land babies are called doxies. Ortho-doxy 
has been wittily called our own doxy or 
pet, and hetero-doxy the doxy or pet of 
other folks. (Swedish, dockay a baby.) 

Dozen. {See Baker’s Dozen.) 

Drae. A sort of fairy in human 
form, whose abode is the caverns of 
rivers. Sometimes these dracs will float 
like golden cups along a stream to entice 
women and children bathing, and when 
they attempt to catch the prize drag them 
underwater. {SoiUh of France Mythology , ) 

Fare U DraCy same as ** Faire le dial ilo ; ” 
Irish, ''Play the Puck ; *’ English, " Play 
the deuce.” 

Belotnen qu* yen &r6 le Drac 
8e jamay trebi dins un sao 
Oiuo 0 bi£s milnnte pistoloB 
EspesBos como de rcduloa. 

Qowldin, “ CaUel en PApre." 

Dra'chenfels (Dragon-rocks). So 
called from the legendary dragon killed 
there by the horned Siegfried, tho hero 
of tho Nibelungen-Lied. 

The castled oraq of BrachenfelB 
Frowns o’er the wide and windins Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the vine. 

Jtyron, *' Childe Harold,'* iii. 

Dra^CO. One of Actsaon’s dogs. {See 
Ctprios.) 

Draco'nian Code. One very 
severe. Draco was an Athenian law- 
maker. As every violation of a law 
was made in this code a capital otfcnco, 
Dema'des the orator said " that Draco’s 
code was written in human blood.” 

Draft. The Druids borrowed money 
on promises of repayment after death 
{Patricius), Purchas tells us of some 
priests of Pekin, who barter with tho 
people in bills of exchange, to be paid 
in heaven a hundredfold. 

Draggle-taiL A slut; a woman 
who allows her petticoats to trail in tho 
dirt, word should be "daggle- 

trail,” from the Scotch dag (dew on the 
grass), daggle (wet with the grass-dew), 
like the Latin colWivXo irrdro, 

Drag’oman. A cicerone* ; a guide 
or interpreter to foreigners. The word 


is Turkish, and means simply a Turk 
{TwhcMan), 

Dragon. An imaginary animal 
something like a winged crocodile. The 
Irish drag means “fire,” and tho Welsh 
dreigiaio (silent flashes of lightning), 
fiery meteors ; hence Shakespeare says— 

Swift, swift, ye dragons of tUo night!— that 
dawning 

May bare the raven’s qye. 

ILs, 

Dragon, Tliis word is used by eccle- 
siastics of tho Middle Ages as tho symbol 
of sin in general and paganism in par- 
ticular. The metaphor is derived from 
Itev. xii. 9, whore Satan is termed " the 
great dragon.” In Ps. xci. 13 it is said 
that the saints " shall trample the dragon 
under their feet,” and many legends 
about tho saints encountering dr.igons 
embody these ideas in an allegorical 
form. 

Another source of tho same legends is 
in the Celtic use of tho word "dragon” 
for "a chief,” llcnco ‘fiCTi-dragon (summus 
rex), a sort of dictator, created in times 
of danger. Pliose knights who slow a 
chief in battle slow a dragon, and the 
military title soon got confounded with 
the fabulous monster. 

Some great inundations have also been 
termed serpents or dragons. Hence 
Apollo (the sun) is said to have destroyed 
the serpent Python {i.e., dried up tho 
overflow). Similarly, St. Eoma'nus de- 
livered tho city of Rouen from a similar 
dragon, named Qargouille (waterspout), 
which lived in the river Seine. 

Ladies guarded hy dragons. The walls 
of feudal castles ran winding round the 
building, and tho ladies were kept in the 
securest part. As adventurers had to 
scalo the walls to gain access to the 
ladies, the authors of romance said they 
overcame the serpent-liko defence, or 
tho dragon that guarded them. Some- 
times there were two walls, and then the 
bold invader ovorcaino two dragons in 
his bold attempt to liberato the captive 
damsel. {See Encuanted Castlss.) 

The Green Dragrni, A public-house 
sign in compliment to St. George. 

Thje Red Dragm, A public-house sign 
in compliment to Henry VII., who adopted 
this device for his standard at Boswortb 
Field. It was the ensign of Cadwallader, 
tho last of the British kings, from whom 
the ’J’udors descended. 
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Dragon of Wantley (».«., Wani- 
oUflf in YorkBhiFe) a monster slain by 
More of More Hall, who procured a suit 
of armour studded with spikes, and, pro- 
ceeding to the well where the dragon had 
his lair, kicked it in the mouth, where 
alone it was vulnerable. Dr. Percy says 
this dragon was an overgrown, rascally 
attorney, who cheated some children of 
their estate, but was made to disgorge 
by a gentleman named Moae, who went 
against him, '‘armed with the spikes 
of the law,’* after which the dragon 
attorney died of vexation.— of 
Ancient Poetry, 

Dragon’s roil (Berkshire) is where 
the legend says St. George killed the 
dragon. A bare place is shown on the 
hill, where nothing will grow, and there 
the blood of the dragon ran out. 

In Saxon annals we are told that 
Cedric, founder of the West Saxon king- 
dom, slew there Naud, the pen-dragon, 
with 5,000 men. This Naud is called 
Natan-leod, a corruption of Navd-an 
Indh (Naud, the people's refuge). 

Dragon-Slayers. 

1. St. Philip, the apostle, is said to 
have destroyed a huge dragon at Uiera- 
polis, in Phrygia. 

2. St. Martha killed the terrible dragon 
called Tarasque at Aix (la Chapelle). 

3. St. Florent killed a similar dragon 
which haunted the Loire. 

4. St. Cado, St. Maudet, and St. Pauli 
did similar feats in Brittany. 

5. St. Keyne of Cornwall slew a dragon. 

6. St. Michael, St. George, St. Mar- 
garet, pope Sylvester, St. Samson, arch- 
bishop ,of Dol ; Don'atus (fourth cen- 
tury), St. Clement of Metz, killed 
dragons. 

7. St. Bomain of Rouen destroyed the 
huge dragon called La Gargouille, which 
ravaged Seine. 

Dragon’s Teeth. Subjects of civil 
nt^fe ; whatever rouses citizens to rise in 
arms. The allusion is to the dragon that 
^ruorded the well of A’res. Cadmos slew 
it. and sowed some of the teeth, from 
which sprang up the men called Spartans, 
who alljdlled each other except five, who 
were the ancestors of the Thebans. 
Those teeth which Cadmos did not sow 
came to the possession of iEeTe's, king of 
Colohis: ana one of the tasks he en* ! 
jcdiied Jason was to sow those teeth and I 


slay the armed warriors that rose there* 
from. • 

citizens rlains firom the loll, ilohly town with 
dnmn*R teeth, for the rights of their lOTeiml aletie. 
—Tm Tmt$. 

Drag'onnades (3 syl.), A series of 
religious persecutions by Louis XIV., 
which drove mo^ thousand Protestants 
out of France. Their object was to root 
out '* heresy ; ** and a bishop, with certain 
ecclesiastics, was sent to see if the here- 
tics would recant ; if not, they were left 
to the tender mercies of the dragoons 
who followed these "ministers of peace 
and goodwill to man.” 

Dragoons. So called because they 
used to be armed with dragons — t.s., 
short muskets, which spouted out fire 
like the fabulous beast so named. The 
head of a dragon was wrought on the 
muzzle of these muskets. 

Drama. Pother oftJic French Drama, 
Etienne Jodelle. (1532-1573.) 

Father of the Greek Drama, Thespis. 
(Sixth century B.o.) 

Father ofiJve Spanidi Drama, Lope de 
Ve'ga. (1562-ld35.) 

Dram'atls Perso'nes. The cha- 
racters of a drama, novel, or actual trans- 
action. 

The dmmztls penonae were nobles, oonntrjr gentle- 
men, juetioee of the quoraiiK and ouito'dei rotulo'- 
rum (keepers of the rolls).— 7Ae Times. 

Drap. One of queen Mab’s maids of 
honour, — Drayton, 

Dra'pier’s Detters. A series of 
letters written by dean Swift' to the 
people of Ireland, advising them not to 
take the copper money coined by William 
Wood, by patent granted by George I. 
These letters crushed the infamous job, 
and the patent was cancelled. 

Dean Swift signed himself M. D. Dra- 
pier in these letters. 

Draw. To draw amitt. To follow the 
scent in the wrong direction. A fox- 
hunting term, where to drone means to 
follow scent. {See Drawn Pox.) 

Draw it mild-d,e,^ gently, don’t exag- 
gerate. A musical expression : the 
leader tells the violin-players to draw it 
mild— i.e., to play piano, to draw the bow 
mildly or gently over the strings, and not 
to exaggerate the notes. (^ Coxi) in 
Strong.) 
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Drawback. Something to set agaiust 
|j^e profits or advantages of a concern. In 
sommeroe, it is duty charged on goods 
paid back again when the goods arc ex- 
ported. 

Draw^oansir. A burlesque tyrant in 
‘‘The Rehearsal.’* by G. Villiers, duke of 
Buckingham (1672). He kills every one, 
“sparing neither friend nor foe.** The 
name stands for a blustering braggart, 
and the farce is said to have been a satire 
on Dryden*8 inflated tragedies. {See 
Bates, Bobadil.) 

(He) frights his mistress, snubs up kings, bafRos 
•rmies, and does wiiat he iirill, without reirird to 
numbers, good sense, or justice.— Tht /ie- 
Jksorsal.** 

Drawing-room. A room to which 
ladies vdthS^aw or retire after dinner. 
Also a levee where ladies are presented 
to the sovereign. 

Drawn. Hanged^ drawn^ and quartered. 

Lord KUonborough uAod to nay to thoau (iondoiititod. 
“ You aro drawn on hurtlloH to tlio place of ozociition. 
whero you are to be hanged, but not till you aro dead ; 
fo- , while ■till living, your liody m to bo taken down, 
otir bowelit torn out and burnt liefoi e your face ; your 
ead is then cut off., and your body divided into four 
quarters." 

Gmt. Magasbu, 1808, jA l,pp. U7. 27& 

Drawn Battle. A battle in which 
the troops on both sides are drawn off, 
neither combatants claiming the victory. 

Drawn Fox. A cunning fellow, A 
fox-hunting term, meaning a fox drawn 
from his cover, and started for tho chase. 

DreadnongM. The Seaman’s Hos; 
pital Society ; a floating hospital. 

Dream Authorship. It is said 
that Coleridge wrote his “KublaKhan,” 
a poem, in a dream. 

Dreamier. Tlie Imamial Dreamer. 
John Banyan. (1028-1688.) 

Dreng. A servant, boy, similar to the 
French gar^em and Latin puer. A Danish 
word, which occurs in Domesday Book. 

Drink Deep. Drink a doop 
draught. The allusion is to the peg 
tankards. Those who drank deep, drank 
to the lower pegs. {Sea Peq.) 

'Ws’U teach joa to drink deep ere yon depart. 

V Shakespearet i. & 

Drinking Healths was a Roman 
custom. Thus, in Plautus we read of a 
man drinking to his mistress with those 
words : JBenS vot, lene nos, bene te, bene^ me, 
benettostrumetiam Stmha'nium (Here’s to 
you, here's to us all, Sere's to thee, here’s 
to me, here’s to our dear— iS/icA. 


v. 4. Ponrius (y. 1, 20) has a similar 
verse, BenS mihi, bene vo&ts, bene ami*ca 
nostros (Here’s to myself, hero’s to you, 
and here’s to 1 shan’t say who). Martial, 
Ovid, Horace, &o., refer to the same 
custom. 

The ancient Saxons followed the same 
habit, and Geoffrey of Monmouth says 
that Ilengist invited king Vortigern to a 
banquet to see his new levies. After the 
meats were removed, Roweha, the beau- 
tiful daughter of Hengist, entered with 
a golden cup full of wine, and, making 
obeisance, said, Lauerd kgning, woes heil 
(Lord king, your health). The king then 
drank, and replied, Dnnc lieil (Hero’s to 
you). Robei't de Brunne refers to this 
custom. 

Tb» is ther oustom and hev gMt 
W hen they are at the ale or fent : 

Ilk man that levi8 gware him drink 
^Uc say “ WoB^eille" to him drink ; 

He tiiat biddiR gall say “ WaBsailc," 

Tlu* totber Biillc Pay again “ BrinkaiUe.* 

That Maya “ W oiBscille ” drinks of the onp. 
Kiss and lui felaw ho gives it up. 

Jtobettde Srunnt. 

Drinking-Song. The oldest in the 
language is in tho socond act of “ Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle,” by John Still, called 
“ The Jolly Bishop.” It begins — 

I cannot eat but little meat. 

My stomach is not good. 

Drive. lie is driving pigs, or driving 
pigs to marLet—i.e., snoring like pigs, 
whose grunt resembles tho snore of a 
sleopor. 

To drive a roaring trade. To be 
doing a brisk business. The allusion is 
to a^poachmon and toam of horses; as 
the coachman conducts his horses, the 
tradesman conducts his trade. When 
horses aro winded thoy are called roamrs 
from the noise they make in breathing, 
and to drive a roaring trade is to drive it 
so fast that tho team gets winded. 

To drive a good bargain is to make 
an advantageous one. Hero the word 
“drive” is about equal to push or urge 
home, and refers to driving nails; hence 
the expression “to nail him,” “to drive 
it home,” &c. 

Drive-off. To defer, to procras- 
tinate. The idea is, running away or 
drawing off from something that ought 
to be done, with tho promise of coming 
to it at a future time. 

Driver of Europe {Le Coeher ds 
VEurope), So the empress of Russia 
used to call the due de Choiseul, ministei 
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of Louis XV., because he had qpies all 
over Europe, and thus ruled its political 
oabals. 

HriVeller. An idiot, an imbecile, 
whose saliva drivels out of his mouth. 

Droit d’Aubaine. In France, the 
kingr was entitled at the death of foreign 
residents to all their movable estates ; 
the law was only abolished in 1819. 
Anbain moans ** alien,” and droit d!au‘ 
laine the ''right over an alien’s pro- 
perty.” 

Dromas and Dromlos. Two of 
the dogs of Actsson. (See Draco.) 

Dro'inio. The Brothers Dromio, Two 
brothers exactly alike, who sorvo two 
brothers exactly alike, and tho mistakes 
of masters and mon form tho fun of 
Shakespeare's "Comedy of Errors,” a 
drama borrowed from tho Meumclimi of 
Plautus. 

Drone (1 syl.). One of the two pipes 
of a bagpipe. So called because it 
sounds only one continuous note. The 
word is Saxon (dreen). 

DroM, An idle person who livos on 
the means of another, as drones on tho 
honey collected by bees ; a sluggard. 

■' Drops. To tahe on^s drops. To 
drink spirits in private. To take a drop 
is a euphemism for taking what the 
drinker chooses to call by that term. It 
may be anything from a sip to a Dutch- 
man’s draufi'ht. 

Drop Serene {gutta ser^Tia). An old 
name for amauro'sis. It was at one 
time thought that a transparent watery 
humour, distriling on the optic norvo, 
would produce blindness without chang- 
ing the appearance of the eye. 

6o thick a "drop aerene" hath auenohed theie 
orba 

MxUon^ Faradise Zostr itt. 

Drpwned Rat. As mt as a drowned 
rot— i.s., soaking wet. Drowned rats 
certainly look deplorably wet, but so 
also do drowned mice, drowned cats, and 
drowned dogs, &c. 

DroWB or Trows, A sort of fairy 
race, residing in hills and caverns. They 
are curious utificers in iron and precious 
metals. (ZeU<md superstition.') 

S hung about thy neck that gifted chain, which all 
la our idee know wai wrought by no earthly artist. 
I«t by the Dzovf ia the ceont reecMec ed tiieir 
sswma Seott,'*TheF*rats,*e.z. 


Druid. A chief priest (Celtio der, 
superior; teydd, priest or^instruotor). In 
Tabesin we read, Bitmgwydd yngvmmi an 
(at length I became a priest or wydd). 
It was after this period that the w^ds 
were divided into two classes, the 
wydds and the Go-wydds (D’ruids and 
Ovidds). We have the Irish droud or 
drui (a magician), and the Hebrew 
drtishim (interpreter), drsh (Dent, xviii 
11), and Idiush (2 Chron. xv. 12). Pliny 
derives the word from drtu (an oak), but 
how could the Celts borrow from the 
Greeks ? 

Drum. A crowded evening party; 
also called a "rout,” a "hurricane,” &c. 
Drum applies to the close packing, as a 
drum of iigs. Rout is the Welsh rhawter 
(a crowd). Hurricano alludes to the 
hurry, bustle, and confusion which mark 
these soir<^es. 

It is impoflilble to live in a drum. 

LadvM.W.M<miaeu, 

John Drawls entertainment. Turning 
an unwelcome guest out of doors. The 
allusion is to drumming a soldier out of 
a regiment. 

Drum Ecclesiastic. The pulpit 
cushion, often vigorously thumped by 
what are termed "rousing preachers.” 
When Gospel trumpeter, snrronnded 
With long-eared rout, to battle sounded s 
And pulpit drum eccleHiasiliok 
Was Dcat with fist instead of a stick. 

BuUar, *‘JBudibra9" pt. i., ch. L, V. A, 

Drum-head Court-martial. Ono 
held in haste ; like a court-martial sum- 
moned on the hold round tho big drum 
to deal summarily with on offender. 

Drum'mond Idght. The lime- 
light. So named from Capt. Thomas 
Drummond, R.E. 

Drunk as Chloe; Drunlcasajlddler; 
Drunk as a lord. The Chloe, or rather 
Cloo, is the cobbler’s wife of Linden 
grove to whom Prior was attached. 
The hddler is tho fiddler at wakes, 
fairs, and on board ship, who used to 
be paid in liquor for playing to rustic 
dancers. 

Degrees of Drmhenness. 1 . A pe drunk ; 
2. Lion drunk ; 3. Swine drunk ; 4. Sleep 
drunk ; 5. Martin drunk ; 6. Goat drunk ; 
7. Fox drunk.— iViQ»7<. 

Drupner {The dripper), A gold ring 
given to Odin ; every ninth night other 
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rings dropped from it of equal value to 
itSt- The £dda. 

«Drary liane (London) takes its 
name from the habitation of the great 
Drury family. Sir William Drury, K.G., 
was a most able commander in the Irish 
wars. Drury House stood on the site of 
the present Olymplo Theatre. 

Dru'ses (2 syl.). A people of Syria 
TOvemed by ei^s, half Christian and 
half Mahometan. They offer up their 
devotions both in mosques and churches, 
worship the images of saints, and yet 
Observe the fast of Bam'medan. Their 
language is pure Arabic. 

Dry-nurse, ^^en a superior officer 
does not know his duty, and is instructed 
in it by an inferior officer, he is said to 
be dry*nursed. The inferior nurses the 
superior as a dry-nurse rears ^ infant. 

Dry Rot. The spontaneous rot of 
timber or wall-paper, not unfrequently 
produced by certain fungi attaching them- 
selves thereto. It is called dry rot because 
the wood is not purposely exposed to wot, 
although, without doubt, damp from de- 
fective ventilation is largely present. 

Dry Wine. Wine neither sweet nor 
sparkling. In sparkling wine, some of 
the carbonic acid gas is retained to pro- 
duce the ** moss ; in sweet wine, some of 
the sugar is not yet decomposed ; but in 
old dry wine the fermentation is comploto, 
the carbonic acid gas has escaped and 
much of the water, leaving the spirit dry 
or alone. 

Dry'ads. Hymphs of the trees (Greek, 
dnUf any forest tree). They were sup- 
posed to live in the trees and die when 
the trees died. 

Dr/a49dust {llev. Dr.), A dull, 
plodding author, very prosy, very dull, 
and very learned; an antiquary. Sir 
Walter Scott employs the name to bring 
out the prefatory matter of somo of his 
novels. 

TbePronlanDryaBdatt . . . excels all other** Dry* 
asdnsts*’ yet known. Oariyls. 

Dsifi'oo. The Japanese deity that 
presides over roads and travellers. 

Du'alisxxi. A system of philosophy 
which refers all things that exist to two 
ultimate principles. It is eminently a 
Persian doctrine. The Orphic poets 
made the ulrimate principles of all things 
tq be Water and Night, or Time and 
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Neoessit^r. In theology the Maniche'an 
doctrine is dualistic. 

Dub. To make a knight by giving 
him a blow. Dr. Tusler says, *^rho an. 
cient method of knighting was by a box 
on the ear, implying that it would be 
the last he would receive, as he would 
henceforth be free to maintain his own 
honour.** The present ceremony is to 
tap tho shoulder with a sword. (Saxon, 
dubban, to strike with a blow.) 

Dubrio {St,), A holy monk in the 
court of king Arthur .— of the Kim, 

Duc'at. A piece of mosey. So 
called from the legend on the early 
Sicilian pieces ; SU tibi, Christa, datus, 
qiiem. t% regiSf istS duedtus (May this 
duchy [dticat-tu] which you rule be de- 
voted to you, O Christ). 


Duchesne (2 syl. ). De pSre DucUsm, 
Jacques Rend Hdbert, chief of tho Cor- 
delier Club in the French Revolution, 
the members of which wero called 
Hdbertists. Ho was called ‘'Father 
Duchdsno,** from the name of bis vile 
journal. (1765-1794.) 

Duchess. An old woman is often 
termed An, old duchess or a regular 
old dnekess. Tho longevity of the peers 
and peeresses is certainly very striking. 


Duck. The wild duck covers up her 
eggs with moss or hay ©very time she 
loaves them. 


Duck ILano. A row for old and 
second-hand books which stood formerly 
noar Smithtiold, but has given way to 
city improvements. It might be called 
tho Holywell Street of Queen Anne’s 


reign. 

SrotiBtH and TJiomists now in peace remain 
AniiUBt their kindred oobwebe in Puck Lane. 

Pope, '* J&esay on Crtlxeutnf’ 


Ducks-foot Lane (City). A coi^ 
ruption of Dukes* Foot Lano. So called 
from the dukes of Suffolk, whose manor- 
house was there. 

Ducks and Drakes. To make 
Ducks and Drakes of onds mthney. To 
throw it away as stones with which 
‘“ducks and drakes” are made on water. 
The simile is suggested by the way 
drakes pursue ducks over a pond. 

What Ofnircd «<Tate» are best to make 

O. ..tw .ulto ^ 
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Duckweed. A corruption of 

<]Utoh-weed. So called because 
ft always covers old moats and ponds ; but 
it is by no means a favourite food of 
ducks. Its Latin name is ''Lemna/’ 
from the Qroek^ limnM (a stagnant pool). 

Dudley liooust. A fossil trilobite 
{CalymleiiiM). 

Dud'man. When, Dudman and Ram- 
head meet. Never. Dudman and Itam- 
head are two forelands on the Cornish 
coast, about twenty miles asunder. **■ TU 
have it done, and that before Dudman 
and Kamhead meet ! moans ‘ * assuredly/' 
before “never” begins. 

Hska younelf aearoe I depart I rnnlah ! or we’ll 
have you summoned befote tlie mayor of llaKgaver, 
and that before Dadman ami llamheatl meet. 

8coUt ''KmUmrUi,'* a. iv. 

Duds. Old clothes, tattered gar- 
ments (Gaelic, dnd, a rag ; Dutch, 
tod; Italian, iozzi). A dudder or duds- 
man is a scarecrow, or man of straw 
dressed in cast-oif garments to fray 
birds; also a pedlar who sells duds or 
gown-pieoes. 

Dudu. A pensive maiden of soven- 
teen, “ who nevor thought about herself 
at all.”— ilyron, “ Don Jttan,** vi., vii. 

Duende (8 syl,). A Spanish gobelin 
or house-spirit. Cal'dcron has a comedy 
called ** La Dama Duenda.” 

DlspatMe por los hombres entendidos 
8i fad de los oaidos este dueude. 

Cedderm. 

Duen'na {Lady). The female of 
don. The Spanish don is the same word 
as the Welsh dyn and Irish d^UnM. A 
duenna is the chief lady-in-waiting on 
the queen of Spain ; but in common par- 
lance it means a lady who is half com- 
panion and half ^vemess, in charge of 
the younger femme members of a noble- 
man^s or gentleman's family in Spain. 

Duer'gar (2 syl.). Dwarfs who 
dwell in rocks and hills ; noted for their 
Btren^h, subtilty, magical powers, and 
skill in metallurgy. They are the per- 
Monifioation of the subterranean powers 
of nature. According to the Gotho- 
German m 3 d:b, the duergar wore first 
maggots in Ymir's flesh, but afterwards 
assumed the likeness of men. The first 
dumgar was Modsogn'or ; the next Dyrin. 
N.B.-— The giant Ymir is Chaos. {8ee 
HaLDBNBUCU.) 


Dues'sa {DoMe-mind or FaUe-JaiUh). 
Daughter of Falsehood and Shame, who 
assumes divers disguises to be^le i&e 
Bed Cross Knight. At one time she 
takes the name of Fidessa, and entices 
the knight into the Palace of Pride {Lud- 
jfe'ra). The knight having left the pidace, 
is overtaken by Duessa, and drinks of an 
enchanted fountain, which paralyses him, 
in which state be is tfdcen captive by the 
giant Orgoglio. Prince Arthur slays the 
giant and rescues the knight; Duessa, 
being stripped of her gor^ous disguise, 
is found to bo a hideous nag, and flees 
into the wilderness for concealment. 
»Slio appears again in book ii. — Spenser, 
'‘'‘Fairy Queen , book i., 2-7 ; v. 9. 

DufTer. A make-believe ; a hawker 
of Brummagem,” whether moral, intel- 
lectual, or material. To duff is to rub up 
tho nap of old clothes so as to mako them 
look “amaist asweelasnew*,'' a duffer 
is one who performs the operation. 

Uobinion, a thorouRh duffer he. 

Alexander SmtOi, “jSummer /4yU." 

Duke. The Great DuJee, tho duko oi 
Wellington, called “the Iron Duke." 

Duke and Duchess in ''Don 
Quixote,” who play so many tricks on 
the Knight of the Woeful Countenance, 
were don Carlos de Borja, count of 
Ficallo, who married donna Maria of 
Ar'agou, duchess of yillaher'mora, in 
whose right the count had extensive 
estates on the banks of the Ebro ; among 
others he had a country seat called Buo- 
na'via, which was the place Cervantes 
referred to. 

Duke Combe. William Combe, 
author of “Dr, Syntax,” “Tho Devil 
upon Two Sticks," &c., who in the dayf 
of bis prosperity was noted for the 
splendour of his dress, the profusion ot 
his table, and the magnificence of his 
deportment. Having spent all his money, 
he turned author, but passed the las^ 
fifteen years of his life in the King's 
Bench. (1743-1823.) 

Duke Humplirey. {See Hum- 

phrey.) 

Duke or DarHng. Heads or tails ; 
pitch and toss. When the scandals 
about the duke of York and Mrs. 
Clarke were the common talk of the 
town, the street boys, instead of crying 
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Brnda or used to say Duka or Dar- 
Hug.-^Lord Colehater {** Diary,” 1861). 

Duke Street (Strand), so named 
from George VilUers, duke of Bucking- 
ham. 

Duke’s. A fashionable theatre in the 
reign of Charles 11. It was situate in 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It 
was named from its great patron, James, 
duke of York, afterwards James 11. 


is not more than a century old. It is 
rather remarkable that the author baa 
made ''domum” a neuter noun. {&€a 
Abeste Fideles.) 

_ onoRva 

Donram, domuni, diilcS domnral 
Bomutn, domum, dale* donium ; 

J)ulO 0 , duloe. dulce domum 1 
Dole* domum, reaone'mu* I 
Homo, home, joyous home I 
Homo, homo, joyous homo I 
Jo> ous, joyous, joyous home I 
Hurrah lor joyous homo I 


Duke’s ‘Walk. To meet one tn tJie 
Duke's Walk. An invitation to fight a 
duel. In the vicinity of llolyrood House 
fs a place called tho Duke’s Walk, from 
oeing the favourite promenade of tho 
duke of York, afterwards James II., 
during his residence in Scotland. This 
walk was the common rendezvous for 
settling affairs of honour, as the site of 
the British Museum was in England. 

If a gentleman ahall ask mo the same question, I 
■hHll regard the incmlity as equivalent to an in- 
vitation to meet him m the liuke’s Walk.— 
of Lammermoor," c. xzxiv. 

Dulcar^non. The horns of a di- 
lemma (or Syllogiemum. m'nu'tum) ; at 
my wits* end; a puzzling question. 
Dulcar'nein is tho Arabic dmlharnem 
(double - horned, hping two bonis). 
Hence tho pora asiiw'rum, of Euclid is 
called the Dulcamcn, ** a pom asinoi'um 
to some good Grecians.” Alexander tho 
Great is called Iscander Dulcamein, and 
the Macedonian rcra the ana of Dul- 
camein. According to the Koran, c. 
zviii., ** Dulcamein (A built tho 
famous iron walls of Jajuge and Majugo, 
within which Gog and Magog are con- 
fined till the end of the world.” Hence, 
to send one to Dulcamein is to send one 
to the prison of Gog and Magog, to 
daze them with puzzles. Uliaiicer uses the 
W'ordin Trwjlue^ Cryeeijde^\>\&. iii.,120,127. 

Dulce Domum. The holiday song 
of Winchester School. Mr. Brandon 
says it was composed by a boy of St. 
Mary’s College, Winchester, who was 
confined for misconduct during the 
Whitsun holidays, “ as report says, tied 
to a pillar.” On the evening preceding 
the Whitsun holidays, “the master, 
scholars, and choristers of the above 
college walk in procession round the 
* pillar,’ chanting the six stanzas of the 
song.” In the March number of the 
''Gentleman’s Magazine,” 1790, a trans- 
lation, signed “ J.R.,” was given of the 
song ; and Dr. Milner thinks the original 


Dul'cimer is now applied chiefly to a 
stringed musical instmmont, played by 
striking the wires with little hammers ; 
but the word so translated in Daniel iii. 
5 was a species of bagpipe. FUrst de- 
duces the Hebrew word from smpn (a 
pipe), and the Greek is sympnonia, 
(Italian, dohimello.) 

In n viBinn once T iiav 
A damsel with a auLiiner. 

Culcndge, “ ytsimi of Kubla Khan,** 

Dulcin'ea. A lady-love. Taken 
from Don Quixote’s aniie du caur. Her 
real name was Aldonza Lorenzo, but the 
knight dubbed her Dulcin'ea del Tobo'so. 

I must ever have acme Dulcinea in my head— It 
harmoiiisea the soul— iS7ern«. 


Dul'cixiists. Heretics who followed 
the teaching of Dulcin, who lived in tho 
fourteenth century. He said that God 
reigned from the beginning to the com- 
ing of Messiah ; and that Christ reigned 
from his ascension to tho fourteenth 
century, when be gave up his dominion 
to the Holy Ghost. 

Duli'a. An inferior degree of wor- 
ship or veneration, such as that paid by 
Roman Cat holies to saints and angels; 
Hyper-duli'a is a superior sort of venera- 
tion reserved for the Virgin ; hut that 
worship which is paid to God alone is 
called latri'a. “Dulia” means that sort 
of veneration which slaves pay to their 
lords (Greek, doulos, a slave) ; " Latrm ” 
means that sort of veneration which 
mortals pay to the gods (Greek, laireu'o, 
to worship the gods). 

Duluoss. King of dulness, Colley 
Cibber, poet laureate after Eusden. 


Qod Bave king Ciblier I " mount* on ew note . . 

9. when Jove’s block dcBcended from on high . . . 
oud thunder to it* boiiom shook , , 

Du'machus. The impenitent thief. 
Q Longfellow’s “Golden Legend,” Du- 
lachus and I’itus were two of a band 
f robbers who attacked Joseph in bis 
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flight into E^t. Titui said, "Let 
inMe good people go in peace/* but 
Dmnaimus replied, "First let them pay 
lor their release.’* Upon this Titus gave 
bis fellow-robber forty groats, and the 
infant Jesus said— 


Wheo ihirt jr yean ihall hare gone by, 

X at Jenualem ahall die . . . 

On the aoonned tree. 

Then on my right and my left side, 
The%e thieves euall both be orueiUed ; 
And Tjtue tiieuceforth eliall abide 
In Paradiee with me. 

«' Xhe Mtraclt Play," ilL 


Dumb-bells. A corruption of Dum- 
pels or Dumpies, the same word as Dum- 
plings, and meaning heavy (weights). 
(German and Danish, dumm, heavy, 
duU, insipid ; dumplinj/, a heavy, insipid 
pudding ; dumpa. heavy, stupid morose- 
noss.) (;SddDuMr.) 


Dumb-waiter. A piece of dining- 
room furniiuro, fitted with shelves, to 
hold glasses, dishes, and plate. So 
called because it answers all the pur- 
poses of a waiter, and is not possessed 
of an insolent tongue. 


Dum*my. In three-handed whist, 
the exposed hand is called dummy, from 
the (jferman dumm (stupid), inoauiug 
"rather stupid or dull.*’ The French 
call it mort (a dead man), and the party 
is said jouer avec un, moi't. 


Dun. One who importunes for pay- 
ment of a bill (Saxon, dunan, to dm or 
clamour). The tradition is. that it refers 
to Joe Dun, a famous bailiff of Lincoln 
in the reign of Henry VII. The "British 
Apollo ** says he was so active and dex- 
terous in collecting bad debts, that when 
any one became "slow to pay,*’ the 
neighbours used to say to the creditors, 
"Dun him ’* (send Dun after him). 

An Univenitia dunna ... la on inferior creditor 
of some ten sbillinga or downewards, oontraoted for 
horae-htro. or parehanoe drinka. too wanka to be pot 
in siuto.— Earle. •*ittcroeotmograph*aj* (1801- 
l(i0\) 

Squire Dun. The hangman between 
liichard Brandin and Jack Ketch. 

And premntly a halter got. 

Made of the beat atrong liempen tecr : 

And, era a cat ouuld lick hia ear. 

Had tied him up with as inudh art 
Ah Dun himself could do for *» heart. 

Cotton^ “ ytryil Ttaveated^" bk. Iv. 

A» dfdl aa Dun in Hie mire (Chaucer). 
Dim means a doukey or dun-key, so 
called from its colour. Kalph calls Hu- 
dibras " his dunship ”( pt. iu. 3). " Dun 
in the mire” is one greatly embarrassed. 
There was a game so called, to which 
Shakespoaro refers in "Romeo and 
Juliet” (i. 4): "If thou art dun, we’U 
draw thee from the mire.” Gifford has 
described the game in his edition of Bon 
Jenson, vii. 283. 


Dum'mies (2 syl.). Empty bottles 
or drawers in a druggist’s shop ; wooden 
heads in a hairdresser’s shop ; lay figures 
in a tailor’s shop ; persons on tbo stage 
who appear before tho lights, but have 
nothing to say. These all are dumb, 
aotually or figuratively. 

Dump. A Brazilian copper coin, 
worth about 2.^d. ; also a round fiat lump 
of lead used on board ship for playing 
quoits and chuck-penny. Hence, dumpy 
or dwmpty (squat or small). An egg is 
called a himpty-dumpty in the niii'sery 
verses beginning with " Humpty Dumpty 
sat on a wall,’* fee. 

Dumps. To he in tAe dumpa. Out 
of spirits ; in the " snllens.’* According 
to etymological ffible, it is derived from 
Dumops, king of Egypt, who built a 
pmmid and died of melanoboly. Gay’s 
Udiird Pastoral is " Wednesday;, or the 
Dumps.** (German, dvmm, stupid, dull ; 
Dnton, dom; Hebrew, dam, fee.) 

Why, how BOW, danjAter Katharine? in your 
damps ?-SS<Aeq>ear«, ** faming the Shrew,*' ii. 1. 


Well done, my maaten, lend’a your hoade. 
Draw Dun out of tlie ditch ; 

Draw, pull, helpe nil ; so, so, well donei 

{They pvU hm mU.) Duteftesse of SvgoXht, (16SI.) 

Dun-cow. The Dun-cow of Duns- 
more heath was a savage boast slain by 
Sir Guy, earl of Warwick, A huge tnsk. 
probably that of an elephant, is still 
shown at Harwich Castle, as one of the 
horns of tho dun-cow. (See Guy.) 

Dunce. A dolt; a stupid ■ person. 
The word ^ taken from Duns Scotus, 
the learned schoolman and great sup- 
porter of tho immaculate conception. 
His followers were called Dunsers. Tyn- 
dal says, when they saw that their hair- 
splitting divinity was giving way to 
modem theology, ** the old barking curs 
raged in every pulpit** against the 
classics and now notions, so that the 
name indicated an opponent to progresd, 
to learning, and henoe a dunce. 

He knew whet's what, and that's m hiell 
As metaphysto wit can fly. . . 

A second Thomas, or at ones 
To name them all, another Dnnsa 

iHrtdr, **JimUbre§,*l 1. 
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Dm / M , {Sii Abdsbitan, Abcadzait, 
Bceotian.) 

Dun'ciad. The dunoe-epio^ a satire 
by Alexander Pope. Eusden, the poet lau- 
reate, being dead, the goddess of Dulness 
elects Colley Cibber to be his successor. 
The installation is celebrated by games, 
the most important being the proposal 
to read without sleeping two voluminous 
works, one in verse and the other in 
prose ; as every one falls asleep, the games 
come to an end. King Cibl^r is now 
taken to the temple of Dulness, and is 
lulled to sleep on the lap of the goddess ; 
and during his slumber sees in a vision 
the past, present, and future triumphs 
of the empire. Finally, tho goddess, 
having destroyed order and science, esta- 
blishes her kingdom on a Arm basis, and 
having given directions to her sovoral 
agents to prevent thought and to confine 
the people to foolish and trifling pursuits. 
Night and Chaos are restored, and the 
poem ends. {8ee Dennis.) 

Dun'derhead. A blockhead, or, 
rather, a muddle-headed person. Bunder 
is the lees or dregs of wine, &o. ; more 
correctly, the overflow of fermented 
liquors (yeast). (Spanish, redundar, to 
overflow or froth over.) 

Th« use of Bunder in the makins of mm answers 
the purpose of yeast In the fermeutation of hour.— 
Wui Indw,* 


DunghilL Thou hast it, ad dunghill^ 
at thijf jmgerd ends. To this HolofemSs 
replies, ** Oh, I smell false Latin ; ' dung- 
hill* for 'unguem.* ** ^Shakespeare, Loess 
Laboui^s Lost,** v. 1. 

Bunkers. {See Tunkebs.) 

Bunmow. To eat Dunmow haeon. 
To live in conjugal amity, without even 
wishing tho marriage knot to be less firmly 
tied. Tho allusion is to the institution of 
llobert Fitzwalter. Between 1244 and 
1772, eight claimants have been admitted 
to eat the flitch. Their names merit im- 
mortality. 

1445. Richard Wright, labourer, Bau- 
burgh, near Norwich. 

14t)7. Steven Samuel, of Little Ayston, 
Essex. 

1510. Thomas Ley, fuller, Coggeshall, 
Essex. 

1701. William and Jano Parsley, 
butcher, Miich-Easton, Essex. Same 
year, John and Ann Reynolds, Hatfield 
Regis. 

1751. Thomas Shakeshaft, wool- 
comber, Weathorsfield, Essex. 

1763. Names unknown/ / 

1772. John and Susan Gilder, Torling, 
Essex. 

Tho recent attempt to revive this pre- 
mium for humbug” is manifestly a mere 
** get-up ” for tho benefit of the town. 


Bundrea'ry, Lord (3 syl.). The 
impersonation of a good-natured, indo- 
lent, blundering, empty-headed swell. 
The chief character in Tom Taylor’s 
dramatic piece, called ** Our American 
Cousin.” Mr. Sothem created the cha- 
racter of Lord Dundreary by the power 
of his concoption and tho genius of his 
acting, (^es Brother Sam.) 

Bungeon. A corruption of domin'ium 
(dominjum, contracted into dom’jum), 
that part of the castle in which the lord 
took his meals, and which dominated 
over the whole building. The under- 
ground storey of this grand tower was 
used for a prison, and persons of rank 
were confined in Keep-tower itself, os 
being the strongest part of the castle. 

The word is sometimes spelt donjon, 
and at Canterbury is a mound corruptly 
called the Dane John, on which stood 
formerly the donjon or keep of the castle. 


The grete tour, that wu lo thikke and strong. 
Whieh of the eastel was the oheef donsoan. 

(;*aiiesr.*’CknKsrbi(fv7a{M.” (ItfSS.) 


Ah. madam ! cease to be mistaken ; 

Jb'ew marned fowl peck Bunmow bacon. 

Prior, 

Bunmow Flitch. {See Bacon.) 

Bun'stable. Bailoy, as if he actu- 
ally believed it, gives the etymon of 
this word Duns* stahle ; adding Duns or 
“Dunus was a robber in the reign of 
Henry I., who made it dangerous for 
travellers to pass that way. {Dums or 
duns tavell, our table — i,e,, the table-land 
or flat of the hills.) 

Plain as the road to Dunstable; or, as 
Shakespeare says, “Plain as way to parish 
church.’* The road leading to Dunstable 
is tho confluence of many leading to Lon- 
don, but the play is on toe word dvme, 

Bun'stan {St, ), Patron saint of gold- 
smiths, being himself a noted worker in 
gold. 

St, Dunstan and the Demi, Dunstau was 
a painter, jeweller, on^ blacksmith ; 
being expelled from court, he built a cell 
near Glastonbury church, and there he 
worked at his handicrafts. It was in 
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this cell that tradition says the dovil had 
ft gossip with the ^int through the lat- 
tice window. Dunstan went on talking 
till bis tongs were red-hot, when be 
turned round suddenly and caught his 
Satanic naajesty by the nose. One can 
trace in this legend, the notion that all 
knowledge belonged to the Black Art; 
that the ** saints’^ are always more than 
conquerors over the spirits of evil; and 
the singular cunning which our fore- 
fathers so delighted to honour. 

Duodecimo. A book whose sheets 
are folded into twelve loaves each. This 
word, which differs from both the Italian 
and French, is from the Jjatin duodecim 
(twelve). It is now called twelve-mo 
from the contraction 12mo. 

Dup is do up. Thus Ophelia says, in 
one of her snatches, he ^'dupped the 
chamber door,” i.e., did up or pushed up 
the latch, in order to open the door, that 
he might “let in the maid” (“Hamlet,” 
IV. 1). “To dup tho gate” sometimes 
moans to do it up, or draw up the port- 
cullis. 

Duranda^na or DurU'dana, Or- 
lando’s sword, given him by his cousm 
Malagi'gi. It ouco belonged to Hector, 
and was mode by tho fairies. It could 
cleavo tho Pyrenees at a blow. N. B. — In 
French romance Orlando is called Ao/aarf, 
Malagigi Maugu, and the sword durandal 
or durin'dal. 

Nor plated ihleld, nor temneiod casque defends, 

Whoro Duriudana’N trenouaui. edue dvsueiuts. 

JlooU, '* OrUmdo Furwso," bk. v. 

Du'randar'te. A knight who fell at 
Bonoesvalltis, cousin to Montesi'nos. The 
tale says he loved Bolerma, whom he 
served' seven years, at the expiration of 
which time be was slain. In his last 
breath he told Montesi'nos to take his 
heart and give it to Belerma, He is 
described by Lewis os 

Sweet in manners, fair in favour. 

Mild in temper, fleroe lu tignt. 

Dur'den {Dame), A notable house- 
wife. Dame Durden of the famous Eng- 
lish song kept five serving girls to carry 
the milking pails, and also kept five 
serving men to use the spade and flail. 
The five men loved the five maids. 

*Twu Moll and Bet,tndl)oU and Kate, and Dorothy 

Dracgletoil . 

And^ dym ydDiol^ and Joe and Jaok, and Hnm- 

Anoa. 


DurliamBook. By Eadfrid, bishop 
of Lindisfame, who died in 721, one ^ 
the most splendid examples of illumina- 
tion in the world. 

Durham Mustard. So called from 
the residence of Mrs. Clements, who first 
conceived the idea of grinding mustard 
in a mill, instead of pounding it in a 
mortar. George I. stfi^ped it with his 
approval, hence the pots are labelled with 
the words, “ Durham mustard,” and bear 
the royal initials in a medallion. 

Dub or Deuce, The chief god of the 
Brigan'tes, one of whose altars, bearing 
an inscription, was discovered at Grot- 
land . — CamdcTif “ Britannia,'* 

Du'siens. The name griven by the 
Gauls to those demons that produce 
nightmares. 

Dust. Money; so called because it 
is made of gold-dust. Dean Swift took 
for the text of a charity sermon, “ He 
who giveth to the poor, lendeth to the 
Lord:” aud is reported to have said, 
“ Now, brethren, if you like the security, 
down with your dust.” 

ril dmt your jacket for you. Give you 
a good beating. The allusion is to dust- 
ing carpets, &c., by beating them with ft 
stick. 

To throw dust in one's eyes. To mislead. 
The allusion is to a Mahometan practice 
of casting dust into the air for the sake 
of “confounding” the enemies of the 
faith. This was done by Mahomet on 
two or three occasions, as in the battle 
of Honein ; and the Koran refers to it 
when it says, “Neither didst thou, O 
Mahomet, cast dust into their eyes ; but 
it was God who confounded them.” But 
tho following incident will suffice : One 
day the Koreishitos surrounded the house 
of Mahomet, resolved to murder him. 
They peeped through the crevice of hit 
chamber-door, and saw him lying asleep. 
Just at this moment his son-in-law All 
opened the door silently, and threw into 
the air a liandful of dust. Immediately 
the conspirators were confounded. They 
mistook Ali for Mahomet, and Mahomet 
for Ali; allowed the prophet to walk 
through their midst uninjured, and laid 
hands on Ali. No sooner was Mahomet 
safe, than their eyes were opened, and 
they saw their mistake. 

Dust, The wild Irish peasantiy believe 
that dust is raised on roads by miries on 
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ft foomey, and raise their hate to say- 
ing, GM speed you. a^ntleinen.** The 
Arabs think the whirlwind and water- 
spout are caused by evil jinns. 

Dusty-foot. {See Pie Poudrb.) 

Dutch. The Dutch have tahen HoU 
land, A quiz when any one tells what 
is well known as a piece of wonderful 
news. Similar to Queen Beee (or Qnteen 
Anne) it dead; ike Ark rested on Mouni 
AnureU; &o. 

Dutch Auction. An **attelion** 
in whiob the bidders decrease their bids 
till they oome to the minimum price. 
Dutch gold is no gold at all ; Dutch 
courage is no real courage ; Dutch con- 
cert is no music at all, but mere hubbub ; 
and Dutch auction is no auctioriy or in- 
crease of bets, but quite the contrary. 

Dutch Clocks. A corruption of 
DesUsche clocks (German clocks), chiefly 
made in the Black Forest. As many as 
180,000 are exported annually from Fri- 

burg. 

A woman, that is like a German clock. 

Btlll a-repalring; ever out of frame ; 

And never going aright 
Shakespeart, *rLotw*s Labour'e Lost,* tU. L 

Dutch Concert. A great noise and 
uproar, like that made by a party of 
Dutchmen in sundry stages of intoxica- 
tion, some singing, others quarrelling, 
speechifying, wrangling, and so on. 

Dutch Courage. The courage ex- 
cited by drink ; pot yalour. 

Dutch Gold. Deutsche or Gorman 
gold. An alloy of copper and zinc, in- 
vented by prince Bupert of Bavaria. 

Dutch School of painting is a sort 
of *'pre-Kaphaelito” exactness of detail 
without selection. It is, in fact, photo- 
graphing exactl3r what appears before 
the artist, as faithfully as his art will 
allow. The subjects are generally the 
lower classes of social life, as pothouse 
scenes, drunken orgies, street groups, 
Dutch boors, &c., with landscapes and 
still-life. The greatest of the Dutch 
masters ore: for portraits^ Bembrandt, 
Bol, Flinok, Hals, and Vanderhelst ; for 
conversation pieces, Gerhard Douw, Ter- 
buig, Metzu, Mieris, and Netscher; for 
low life, Ostord, Bower, and Jan Steen ; 
for tandscapes^MyedMl, Hobbema, Cuyp, 
Vandemeer, Berchem, and A. Both ; for 
httUU scenes, Wouvermans and Huchten. 


buig; for marine pieees, Vandevelde 
and Bakhuizen ; for still-life and fiomrs, 
Half, A. Von Utrecht, Van Huysum, 
and De Heem. 

Dutch Uncle. I will talk to you like 
a Dnich uncle. Will reprove you smartly. 
Undo is tho Latin notion of pat'ruus, *'au 
uncle,” ‘‘severe guardian,” or “stern oas* 
tigator.” Hence Horace, 3 Od. xii. 3, 
Metuentes patruae verhera linguoi (dread* 
ing the castigations of an uncle’s tongue); 
and 2 Sat. id. 88, Ne sis patmus mihi 
(Don’t come the uncle over me). 

Dutchman, /’m a Dutchman if 1 
do. A strong refusal. During the rivdry 
between England and Holland, tho word 
Dutch was synonymous with all that was 
false and hateful, and when a man said, 
“ 1 would rather be a Dutchman than do 
what you ask me,” he used the strongest 
term of refusal that words could express. 

Duty means what is due or owing, a 
debt wnich should be paid. Thus obe- 
dience is the debt of citizens to rulers 
for protection, and service is the debt 
of persons employed for wages received. 

Duum'virs (3 syl.). Certain Roman 
officers who were appointed in pairs, like 
our London shenflfs. The chief were the 
two officers who had charge of the Sibyl- 
line books, the two who had tho super- 
vision of the municipal cities, and tho two 
who were charged with naval matters. 

Dwarf ( The), Richard Gibson, painter 
(1615-1690), a page of the back-stairs in 
the court of Charles I. He married Anne 
Shepherd, a dwarf also, and the king 
honoured tho wedding with his presence. 
Each measured three feet ten inches. 
Peflisn or chsineo mnkes others wive* 

Eat ^ature did this match contrive. 

WaOsr, 

The Black Dwarf, A fairy of tho most 
malignant character ; a genuine northern 
Duergar, and once held by tho dalesmen 
of tho border as tho author of all the 
mischief that befell their flocks and 
herds. Sir Walter Scott has a novel so 
called, in which tho “black dwarf” is 
introduced under the aliases of Sir Ed- 
ward Mauley ; Elshander, the recluse ; 
Oannio Elshie ; and the Wise Wight of 
Mucklestane Moor. 

Dwarf Albrich (in the Nibelungen 
Lied) is the guardian of the famous 
“hoard” won by Siegfried from the 
Hibeluugs. Tho dwarf is twice van- 
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quiihiBd by the hero, who gets poBsession 
oi hie T<ai^happ9 (olook of inviBibility). 
(BwE&bbbzob.) 

Dwarf Peter {dca Peter ManchenX 
An allegorical romance by Ludwig Tieok. 
The dwarf ia a castle spectre that ad> 
riset and aids the family ; but all his 
adyice turns out evil, and all his aid 
productive of trouble. The dwarf re- 
presents that corrupt part of human 
nature called by St. Paul the ** law in 
our members which wars against the law 
of our minds, and brings us into cap- 
tivity to the law of sin.” 

Dwar&. The more remarkable aro : 
Phile'tas, a poet (contemporary with 
Hippoc'ratlls), so thin “that ho wore 
leaden shoes to prevent being blown 
away by the wind.” (Died b.c. 

2«0j 

Niceph'onis Calistus tolls us of an 
Egyptian dwarf not bigger than a par- 
tridge. 

Aris'tratos, the poet, was so small that 
Athenm'os says no <me could see him. 

Sir ‘ J effrey Hudson, bom at Oakham, 
in Butlandshire, at the age of thirty was 
167^ ^iSfhteen inches in height. (IGli)- 

Owen Farrel, the Irish dwarf, bom at 
OaVan, hideously ugly, but of enormous 
muscular strenj^h. Height, three foot 
nine inches. (Died 1742.J 
Count J oseph Bomwlaski, at the age of 
twenty, was two feet four inches, and died 
at the of ninety-eight. (1739-1837.) 

Nicholas Ferry, usually cidled Bdbd, a 
native of France, died at the age of 
twenty-three, and was not three feet 
high. A contemporary of Bomwlaski. 

General Tom Thumb (Charles S. Strat- 
ton), bom 1832, at Bridgeport, Connec- 
ticut, U.S., was twenty -five inches in 
height, and weighed twenty-five lbs. at 
the age of twenty-five. 

Tom Thumb, a Dutch dwarf, at the ago 
of eighteen was two feet four inches high. 

Prince Colour! of Sleswig, at the ago 
of twenty-five, was also twenty-five inches | 
high, and weired twenty-five lbs. (1851.) 

Caroline Craoh'ami', the Sicilian dwarf, 
bora at Palermo, was twenty inches at 
death. ExMbited in Bond Street, 1824. 

^ Theihse ^ouv»y, (&e ADDENDi^) 

Dwt is D-wt, i.c., denarius-miglu 
(pennyi-weight) (/SfeeOwT.) 


Dyeing Soaarlet* Drinking dmpk 
Blinking ayes the face scarlet. 

VbarosU drinking * 

Dymph'na. The tutelar saint of 
those stricken in spirit. She was a 
native of Britain, and a woman of high 
rank. It is said that she was murdered, 
at Geel, in Belgium, by her own father, 
for resisting his incestuous passion. Geel 
or Gheel has long been a famous colony 
for the insane, who ore sent thither from 
all parts of Europe, and are boarded 
with the peasantry. 

Dyser. The deities who conduct the 
souls of the dooeased to the palace of 
Odin. {Scandinavian myUuology.) 

Dy'vour. The debtors badge in 
Scotland (French, devoir, to own). Bank- 
rupts were compelled to wear an upper 
garment, half yellow and half brown, 
with a party-coloured cap. This law 
was aboUshod in the reign of William IV. 

Dyz^emas Day. Tithe day. (Por- 
tuguese, duiinias, tithes; Law Latin, 
dec'imce.) 

Dzolia'ra. The Arabian Venus.-* 
Banier, vol. ii. 

DzohL The Saturn of the Arabians. 
—Banier, vol. ii. 


D. 


pj. This letter represents a window; 
in Hebrew it is called he (a window). 

!E.G. or e.g. (Latin for exempli gra'tia). 
By way of example ; for instance. 

Eager or eagre. Sharp, keen, add ; 
the French aigre. 


Fonet and oord, like eager droppinn into milk. 

Sluik^sptare. “ llainM,*’ L 6, 
It ii s nipping and an eager air. 

Yex him with eager worda 

Shttknptare, » « Hemry F/..” ii. 4 . 


Eagle is the supporter of a lectern, 
because the eagle is the natural enemy 
of the serpent. The two testaments are 
the two outspread wings of the eagle. 

Eagle is emblematic of St. John the 
evangelist, because, like the eagle, he 
looked on '*the sun of glory l^e e^le 
was one of the four figures which made 
up the dierub (Esek. i. 10). 

Eagle in heraldry signifies fortitude. 
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BagU In royal banners. It was the 
ensign of the andent kings of Babylon 
and Penda, of the Ptolemies and 8e- 
lea'ddSB. The Romans adopted it in con- 
junction with other devices, but Ma^rius 
made it the ensign of the legion, and 
oonfin^ the other devices to the cohorts. 
The French under the empire have as- 
sumed the same device. 

The two-headed eagle signifies a double 
empire. Thus Austiia has one for the 
eastern and one for the western empire. 
She claims to be the successor of the 
Cesars of Rome, and also of Charlemagne. 
She added the second head to her sten- 
dard in 802, to denote tho union of Rome 
andGiermany. Russia, also, has a double- 
headed eagle, having added that of Poland 
to her own. Constantino was the first 
to introduce this device, to intimate that 
the empire had two heads or kings, but 
was nevertheless one body or onipire. 

EagUi a public-house sign, is in 
honour of queen Mary, whose badge it 
was. She put it on the dexter side of 
the shield, and the sun on the sinister— 
a conjugal compliment which gave groat 
offence to her subjects. 

The Golden Eagle and the Spread Eagle 
ore commemorative of the crusades ; 
they were the devices of the emperors of 
the East. 

Tky youth is renewed like the eaglde. 
Tins refers to the superstition feigned 
by poets that eveiy ten years the eagle 
soars into the ** fiery region,” and plunges 
thence into the sea, where, moulting its 
feathers, it acquires new life. 


She law where lie upstarted brave 
Out of the welL . . 

Ai eai^e fresh out of the ooean wave. 

Where he hath lefte his plumes all hory sroy. 
And deoks himself with fethers yoathly gay. 

iSfpeMsr, “ Fahru Queen,” 1. 11. 


Eagle* The Romans usod to let an 
eagle fly from the funeral pile of a de- 
ceased emperor. Dryden alludes to 
this custom in his stanzas on Oliver 
Cornwell after his funeral, when he 
says, Ofiicious haste did let too soon 
the sacred eagle fly.” 

Eagle of Briitayg, Bertrand Dugues- 
olin, constable of France. (1320-1880). 

Eagle of Meaux {mo)* Jacques Bd- 
nigne Bossuet, bishop of Meaux, the 
grandest and most sublime of the pulpit 
orators of France. (1627-1704.) 

Eagle of the doctors of France, Pierre 
d*Ailly, a French cardinal and great 
astrologer, who calculated the horoscope 


of our Lord, and maintained that the 
foretold the great deluge. Q850. 

Ear. I am all ear. All attention. 

And took in strains that mighU^ a^oul 

Under the ribs of death. 

JrtZfom^Comiis." 

Til send you off with afiea in your ear— 
with a cuff or box of the ear. The idlu- 
sion is to domestic animals, who are 
sometimes greatly annoyed with these 
'Hiny torments.” There seems idso to 
bo a pun implied— and jZee. 

Ears. ^ If your ears burn, people say 
somo one is talking of you. This is very 
old, for Pliny says, ''When our oars dp 
glow and tingle, some do talk of us in 
our absence.” Shakespeare, in "Much 
Ado About Nothing” (iii.l.), makes Bea- 
trice say to Ur'sula and Hero, who had 
been talking of her, "What fire is in 
mine ears 'i ” Sir Thomas Browne ascribes 
this conceit to the superstition of guardian 
angels, who touch the right ear if the 
talk is favourable, and the left if other- 
wise. This is done to cheer or warn. 

One car tingles; some there be 
That are nariing now at me. 

Jierrickt ** HesperidSi.** 


To set people together ly the ears* To 
create ill-will among them ; to set them 
quarrelling, as motiU pots slung together 
rattle against each other. 

Mettre la puce a Vorcille^ to give one a 
good scolding, “ to send one away with 
a flea in his oar.” 

hJim ears hast thou bored. Thou hast 
accepted me as thy bond-slave for life. 
If a Hebrew servant declined to go free 
after six years’ service, tho master was 
to bring him to tho doorpost, and boro 
his ear through with an awl, in token 
of his voluntary servitude. (lixod. xxi. 
6 .) 

Walls have ears. Things uttered in 
secret get rinnoured abroad. Chaucer 
says, “That field hath eyen, and the 
wood hath oars.” — “ Canterbury Tides^ 
V. 1524. 


Ear-sliot. Within ea/r-shoi. Within 
hearing. Tho allusion is palpable. 

Earing. Ploughing. (Anglo-Saxon, 
erian, to > Latin, aro.) 

And yet there are five yewv. in tks whUb thare 
shall neither be earing nor harvest.— Om. zlv. 6. 

la earing time and ia harvest thou shalt net. 

^ Acod.nziT.!!l 
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Bari means an elder. The words 
mgMuvr and tenaior are of similar 
meaning. (Danish, jarl, an older ; our 
alderman.) 

Earl of Mar’s Grey Breeks. 
The 2lBt Foot aro so called, becauso 
they wore prey hreecltes when tho carl of 
Mar was Ihcir colonel. (167S1G8C.) 

Earth. To gailier atrenyth ftom ike 
eoa-ik. The rcferenco is to Antacos, son 
of Poaei'don and (Jo, a pfiant and wrestler 
of Lib'ya (Africa). So lon^ as he touched 
the earth, his strenp^th was irresistible. 
Hercules, knowin;? Hus, lifted him into 
the air and crushed him to death. Near 
the town of Tingis, in Maurita'nia, is a 
hill in the shape of a man, and called 
The hill of Antaoa. Tradition says it is 
the wrostlor’s tomb. (iSce Maleqea.) 

Earwig. A corruption of the Saxon 
ear-wivf/ft (oar-insect). So called because 
the hind wings resomblo in shape the 
human ear. 

East. Tho custom of turning to the 
eaet when the crcod is repeated is a relic 
of tho lioman Catliolic notion about tho 
real presence ; but the custom of plac- 
ing the altar at the east end of the 
church is to remind us of Christ, tho 
''Day-spring” and " Ecsurrcction.” 
Persons aro buried with ihcir feet to 
the east, because they "look for the 
Day-spring and Kesurrection.” Tho 
ancient Greeks always buried their dead 
with the foot towards tho oast. — Ihioy. 
Laertf " Vit. 

East Indies. 

(1) He came safe from the East Indies, 
and was drowned tn Ute Thames. Ho 
encountered many dangers of groat 
magnitude, but was at last killed where 
he thought himself secure. 

(2) ^ To send to the East IruUes for 
Kentish pippins. To go round about to 
accomplish a very simple thing. To 
crush a fly on a wheel. To send to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for a penny 
postage stamp. 

Easter. April was called Osier- 
monah —the month of the Ost-end wind 
(wind from the east). Easter is there- 
fore the April feast, which lasted eight 
days. Our Easter Sunday is the first 
Sunday after the first full moon after 
the 2l8t of March. It may fall as early 


as the 22nd of March, or as late as tho 
25th of April. (Teutonic, osUxra; Anglo- 
Saxon, eastre .) . ^ * 

Easier. Tho* Saxon goddess *of tho 
oast, whoso festival was held in the 
spring. 


Easter-day Sun. Tt was formerly 
a common belief that the sun danced on 
Easier Day. Sir Thomas Browne com- 
bats tho notion in his " Vulgar Errors.” 


Bat oh. lihe dances such a war, 
Mo sun niton an Easter day 
is half su fine n xiRht. 

Sir John 


Easter Eggs or Pasch eggs are sym- 
bolical of creation, or the re-creation of 
spring. Tho practice of presenting eggs 
to our friends at Easter is Magian or 
Persian, and bears allusion to the mun- 
dane egg, for which Ormuzd and Ahri- 
man wore to contend till tho consumma- 
tion of all things. It prevailed not only 
with tho Persians, but also among the 
Jews, Egyptians, and Hindus. Chris- 
tians adopted the custom to symbolise 
tho resurrection, and they colour the 
eggs red in allusion to the blood of their 
redemption. There is a tradition, also, 
that the world was "hatched” or created 
at Easter-tide. 

Blws, Lord, we beseech thee, this thy creature of 
em’i. that it may become a wholesome susteoanoe to 
thy faithful seivants, eatini; it iii thankfulness to 
ihce, on account of tho resurrection of our Lord.— 
rojie Taul K.,*' Ritual." 

Eat. To eat the mad cow. A French 
phrase, implying that a person is re- 
duced to tho very last extremity, and is 
willing to cat even a cow that has died 
of madness ; glad to oat cat’s moat. {See 
Lick.) 

11 mangea de cette chose Inexprimable qu’on 
appclle do la vaohe uurague.— rtefor Hugo, ^Xe< 
Hitei ublts." 


To eat one out of home and hxme. To 
oat so much that one will have to part 
with house and homo in order to pay 
for it. 

Eating Together. To eat together 
in the East was at one time a sure pledge 
of protection. A Persian nobleman was 
once sitting in his garden, when a man 
prostrated himself before him, and im* 
plored protection from the rabble. The 
nobleman gave him the remainder of a 
peach which he was eating, and when 
the incensed multitude arrived, and de- 
chured that the man had slain the only 
son of the nobleman, the heart-broken 
father replied, "We have eaten together ; 
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go in peace/* and would not allow the 
murderer to be punished. 

*Eating Terms. {See Docroiia* 
ComhonsT) 

Eau de Colojme. A perfumed 
spirit prepared at Cologne. The most 
famous maker was Jean Marla Fari'na. 

Eau de Vie. Brandy. A French 
translation of the Latin aqua vitas (water 
of life). This is a curious perversion of 
the Spanish acqua di vit'4 (water or juico 
of the vine), rendered by the monks 
into ogiea vitas instead of aqua vUis, and 
confounding the juice of the grape with 
the alchemists’ elixir of life. The same 
error is perpetuated in the Italian a^cqua 
vUX; the Scotch whisky, which is the 
Celtic uisc~lyf; and the Irish usque- 
baugh, which is the Gaelic and Irish 
uisgas-becUha. (iSfee Aqua Vitje.) 

Eaves-dropper. A listener under 
walls. The derivation of the term is 
not usually understood. The owners of 
private estates in Saxon times wore not 
allowed to cultivate to the extremity of 
their possessions, but were obligea to 
leave a space for eaves. This space was 
called the yfesdrype (eaves-drip). An 
eave8<dropper is one who places himself 
in the eaves-drip to overhear what is 
said in the adjacent house or field. 

Under OUT tents 111 play the eavei-dropper. 

To hear if any mean to shrink from me 

Shakeapeare^‘*JtuhatU lll^r 3. 

Eblonism. The doctrine that the 
poor only shall be saved. Ebion, plural 
ebionim (poor). 

At the end of the second oentury, the Ehionites 
Wei'S treated as heretics, and a pretended leader 
(Ebion) was invented by Tertullian to explain tlie 
name.— JtwMin, oj Jeawi,” oh xL 

Eblonites (4 syl.). A religious sect 
of the first and second centuries, who 
maintained that Jesus Christ was merely 
an inspired messenger, the greatest of all 
prophets, but yet a man and a man only, 
without any existence before his birth 
in Bethlehem. {See above,) 

EbliS or Ihleis, A jinn, and the . 
ruler of the evil genii or fallen angels. 
Before his fall he was called Azaz'el or 
Hha'ris. When Adam was created, God 
commanded all the angels to worship him ; 
but Eblis repUed, ** Me thou hast created 
of smokeless fire, and shall I reverenco 
a creature made of dust?” God was 
very angry at this insolent answer, and 
J 


turned the disobedient fay into a Shoy- 
^^devil), and he became the father of 

Hii majesty waalOO feet inhelcht ; his sklii, striped 
with red, wu covered i»ith small scales, which mn<le 
it glisten like armour. His hiur was so long and curly, 
a snake might have Inst its way in it. Uis flat noiia 
was pierced with a ring of admirable workmanshipi 
Uis small eyes assumed nil the pnsmntlo eohuirs ; his 
ears, which resembled those of an olephuut, flapped 
on his ehouldeie; and his tall, sixty feet long, ter- 
minated in a hooked olaw.— Uroguemitains,'* ii. lu. 

When he said unto the anvels, Worship Adam,** 
nil worshipped him except Eblis.— Koran, li. 

Eb’ony. Ood^s image done in ebony, 
Negroes. Thomas Fuller gave birth to 
this expression. 

Ebu'd89. Tho Heb'ridHa.— 

Furioso. 

Ecce Homo. A painting by Cor- 
regg'io of our Lord crowned with thorns 
and bound with ropes, as he was shown 
to the people by Pilate, who said to 
them, ** Ecce homo/'* (Behold the man.) 
(John xix. 5.) 

There is a semi-theological work so 
called, published anonymously, but at- 
tributed to professor Seeley, of Univer- 
sity College. The object is to show tliat 
the Lord Josus Christ is not divino. 
‘^Ecce ImuoT' (behold a mart), not “ Ecce 
DevaT nor Ecoo homo-Dous ! ” 

Eccen'trio means deviating from 
the centre ; bonce irregular, not accord- 
ing to rule. Originally applied to tboso 
planets which wander round tho earth, 
like comets, the earth not being in tho 
centre of their orbit. (Latin, ex centrum.) 

Ecclesias'tical. The father of eccle- 
siastical history, Eusebius of CsBsorc'a. 
(264-340.) 

Bcclesias'ticus is so called, not 
because the writer was a priest, but be- 
cause the book (in tbo opinion of the 
fathers) was the chief of tho ai>ocrypho I 
books, designated by them EccUsias' tici 
Libri (books to be read in churches), to 
distingfuish them from the canonical 
Scriptures. 

Ecliidna {E-Ud'-na), Half woman, 
half serpent. She was mother of tho 
Chimaera, the many-headed dog Orthos, 
the hundred- headed dragon of the Hes- 
porides, the CoFcbian dragon, the Sphinx, 
Cer'beros, Scylla, tho Gorgons, the Ler- 
nssan hydra, the vulture that gnawed 
away the liver of Promo'thous, and tho 
Nom'ean lion.- Hesiod, 
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fMined ft womftit to the wafft. ftad ftirs 
Bat end*5'l foul in many ft aeolj fold* 
YftlmnliuniaftBdTftit . . 

jrOfoH. ** PmradU$ Lo$t” bk . L 

Bohnonbaa (Eimno'-hoi), One of the 
doge of Aotoon. 


Boho. The Bomans »ej that Echo 
waa a nymph in love with Narciasus, but 
her Idve not being returned, ahe pined 
away till only her voice remained. We 
uie the word to imply similarly of aen- 
fiment, as You echo my ideas; That is an 
ttiko to my opinion. 

Bwaat Eoho, aweeteit nymph* that liv'at uniNn 
Within thy fteryahdl. 

By alow UeiiDder*a tnarieent sreen. . . 

Cftnat thou not toll mo of a sent k* pair 
That llkaat thy Baroiaana are ? 

ifitton, **Com«a.** 


Bokliardt. A faithful EchJuirdt, 
Ufho ummeih tfoery ofoe (German). Eck- 
hardt, in German legends, appears on 
the evening of Maunday-Thursday to 
warn all persons to go homo, that they 
mav not be injured by the headless bodies 
and two-legged horses which traverse 
the streets on that night. 


Boleo^tios. Ancient philosophers, 
who selected what they thought best in 
all other systems, and mode a patchwork 
therefrom. There is the eclectic school 
of painters, of which Paul Delarocho 
was the founder and best exponent ; the 
eolootio school of modern philosophy, 
founded by Victor Cousin ; the eclectic 
sohoolofarctiitocture; andsoon. (Greek, 
ek-Ugo, to pick out.) 

Eclectics or Modem Plaionists. A 
Christian sect which arose in the second 


century. They professed to make truth 
their sole object of inquiry, and adopted 
from existing systems whatever, in their 
opinion, was true. They were called Pla- 
tonisfa^ because they adopted Plato’s 
notions about God and the human soul. 


Bolip'tie. The path apparently de> 
scribed oy the sun in his annual course 
through the heavens. Eclipses happen 
only when the moon is in or near the 
same plane. 

Bologue (2 syl.). Pastoral poetry 
not expressed in rustic speech, but in 
the most refined and elegant of which 
the lanmiage is capable. (Greek, mean- 
ing *'emgant extracts,’* select poetry.”) 


Bone'jphia. A sort of hurricane, 
similar to the Typhon. 
file drDltnsTviibftii, whirled from point to point, .. 
Ab 4 dire fionephlft reign, 

Thomwn. ** Summer.** 


£cole des Femmes. MoHhre boss 
rowed the plot of this comedy from the 
novelletti of ''Ser Giovanni, composed 
in the fourteenth century. 

Bcon'omy means the rules or {dans ' 
adopted in managing one’s own house. 
As we generally prevent extravagant 
waste, and make the most of our means 
in our own homes, so the careful expen- 
diture of money in general is termed 
house-management. The word is applied 
to time and several other things, as well 
as money. (Greek, oikot nomos, house- 
law.) 

jiicorcheurs. Freebooters of the 
twelfth century, in France; so called 
because they stripped their victims of 
everything, even their clothes. (French, 
icorchcr, to flay.) 

Bc'stasy means out of the hodv. St. 
Paul refers to this when he says he was 
caught up to tho third heaven and heard 
unutterable words, '' whether in the 
body, or out of the body, 1 cannot tell ” 
(2 Cor. xii. 2-4). St. John also says he 
was ** in the spirit,” i.e., in an ecstasy, 
when he saw the apocal 3 mtic vision (L 10). 
The belief that the soul left the body at 
times was very general in former am, 
and is still the belief of many. {See 
Ecstatioi.) 

Ecstatic Doctor. Jean de Ruys- 
brock, tho mystic. (1294-1381.) 

Ecstatioi. A class of diviners among 
the ancient Greeks, who used to lie in 
trances, and when they came to them- 
selves gave strange accounts of what 
they saw while they were “ out of tho 
body.” (Greek, ex-istdmi.) 

Ector (Sir). The foster-father of king 
Arthur. 

Edda. There are two religious codes, 
so called, containing the ancient Scandi- 
navian mythology. One is in vers^ com- 
posed in Iceland in the eleventh cen- 
tury by Stemund Sigfusson, the Sage; 
and the other in prose, compiled a cen- 
tury later by Snorri Sturleson, who 
wrote a commentary on the first edda. 
The poetical edda contains on account 
of creation, the history of Odin, Thor, 
Freyr, Balder, Ac. Ac. The prose one^ 
contains Ihe exploits of such conquerors' 
as Voelsung, Sigurd, AUle, Ao» and Is 
divided into several parts. Gme first 
part contains historical and mythologiosl 
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tmdiftions ; the second a long poetical 
Tooabulary; and the third Soanmnavian 
|h*oaody, or the inodes of composition 
adoptM by the ancient Shaldi. The 
poetical ooiiwilation is generally called 
Semwnd!* Mdda, and the prose one 
SM/naEddii* 

Eden. Paradise, the country and 
garden in whidi Adam and Eve were 
placed by God (Gen. ii. 15). The word 
means deligUfu.lin£u, pUajsure. 

Eden HalL Ths lueJe of EdenHdlL 
An old painted drinking-glass, supposed 
to be sacred. The tale is that tho butler 
once went to draw water from St. Cuth- 
bert*s Well, in Eden Hall garden, when 
the fairies left their drinking-glass on 
the well, to enjoy a little fun. Tho 
butler seized the glass, and ran off with 
it. The superstition is— 

If that fflus eitliar break or fall, 

Varewell the luok of Eden Uall. 


(iSm Palladium.) 

Edgar or EdgmMo. Master of 
Havens wood, in love with Lucy Ashton 
{Lneia di Lammermoor). While absent 
in France on an important embassy, the 
lady is led to believe that her lover has 
proved faithless to her, and in the tor- 
rent of her indignation consents to marry 
the laird of Bucklaw, but stabs him on 
the wedding-night, goes mad, and dies. 
In the opera Edgardo stabs himself also; 
but in the novel he is lost in the quick- 
sands at Kelpies-Flow, in accordance 
with an ancient prophecy. — JJonizett'Cs 
of **Lucia di Lammermoorf* Sir 
WdUer Scoffs ** Bride of Lammermoor” 


Edhilm'gi. The aristocratic class 
among the Anglo-Saxons; tho second 
rank were termed the Frilmgi; and 
the third the Xom. (Anglo-Saxon, mdde 
or edde, noble ; free-hng, free - bom. 
Ricardo says of the third class, they 
were the "imwilling to work, tho dull” 
-~quos hodie lagie di'cimus.) 

Edict of 1VnV fl.n. Proclaimed by 
Constantine, after the conquest of Italy 
(813), to secure to Christians the resti- 
tution of their civil and religious rights. 


Edict of Eaxites. An edict pub- 
lidied by Henri IV. of France, granting 
toleration to his Protestant subjects. It 
was published from Nantes in 1598. 
This edict was repealed in 1685 by Louis 


Edie Ochiltree. In Scott’s "Anti. 

quary.” 

CharlM II. would be m Moptlosl ai Edle OohiUm 
about the existenoe of oiroles and aTeuuoa, altar- 
■tones and oromleoha— ** Old 


Ed'ify is to build a house (Latin, 
cedes facio) ; morall}^ to build instruction 
in the mind methodically, like an archi- 
tect. The Scripture word edijicatioti 
means the building up of "believers” 
in grace and holiness. St. Paul says, 
" Ye are God’s building,” and olsewhere 
he carries out the figure more fully, 
sapng— - 

All the building (or body of Chrtitiatu), fitly 
framed together, groweth ui to a holy temple lu 
the Lord.—£j>h. ii. SI. 


E'diles (2 syl). Homan officers who 
had charge of the streets, bridges, aque- 
ducts, temples, and city buildings gene- 
rally. We call our surveyors dig edUes 
sometimes. (Latin, mdes, a house.) 


E'dith, called tho Maid of Lorn 
(Argyleshire), was about to be married 
to lord Honald, when Hebert, Edward, 
and Isabel Bruce, tempest-tossed, sought 
shelter at the castle. Edith's brother 
recognised tho Bruce, and being in the 
English interest, a quarrel ensued, in 
tho course of which tho abbot arrived, 
but refused to marry the bridal pair 
amidst such discord. Edith fled, and, 
assuming tho character of a page, passed 
through divers adventures. At length 
Hobort Bruce won the battle of Ban- 
nockburn, and when peace was restorfd 
Honald marriod tho Maid of Lom.” — 
Scott, ** Lord of Isles ** 

Ednam, in Hoxburghshire, near tho 
Tweed, wbero Thomson, tho author of 
" The Seasons,” was bom. 

The Tweed, pure 

Whose paetoral banks first heard my Done reed. 

AtOurntt, 


Edo'be (2 syl.). Edobe cottages are 
those made of sun-dried bricks, like 
the buildings of ancient E^pt. — W. 
Haworth Dixon, New Amerka,” i. 16. 

Edward. Edward the Confessos^s 
sword, Curta'na {th^ cutter), a blunt 
sword of state, emblematical of mercy. 

TAe Chevalier Pririxe Charles Edward, 
The Young Pretender. Introduced by Sir 
Walter Scott in "Hedgauntlet,” first as 
" Father Buonaventura,” and afterwards 
as Pretender to the crown. Again in 
"Waverley.” 
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Bd'widge. Wife of William Tdl.— 
HmmCi opera of ** Gvglidmo TclL** 

Xidwin* The hero of Beattio’s '^Min- 
itreL'* 

andytt poor Edwin wu no Tidgar boy; 

Doop tnovuht oft loemed to fix his infant sys. 
Pointloi bo hoodod not, nor gaud, nor toy. 

Baro ono riiort pipe of rudest tnlUHtrcIsy ; 

aUont when glad ; affeoUonate, though shy ; 

And now hie look was most demurely sad ; 

And now he lauKhed aloud, yet none knew why. 

TIm u^i^hboors stared and ^hed, yet blessed the 

l&e deemed him wondrous wi^e. and some beliavod 
him mad* Canto i. la 

Sjd'yrn. Son of Nudd ; called the 

Sparrow-hawk.” Ho ousted the earl 
of Yn'iol from his earldom, and tried to 
win E^nid, the earrs daughter, but fail- 
ing in this, became the "evil genius of 
the gentle earl. Being overthrown in a 
tournament by prince Ccraint', he was 
sent to the court of king Arthur, where 
his whole nature was completely changed, 
and ** subdued to that gentleness which, 
when it weds with manhood, makes a 
man .” — JdylU of t?ie King, ** Enid.** 

XSeL To skill an eel hy Uu tail is to 
do things the wrong way. 

Eelkhance Tables. The celebrated 
oaloulations of Nazir' u Dion, the Persian 
astronomer, (frandson of Zenghis Khan, 
brought out in the middle of the thir- 
teenth centuiy. 

Effen'di. A Turkish title, about 
equal to our squire,” given to emir's, 
men of learning, and the high priests of 
mosques. The title is added after the 
name, as All ^ondi (All Esquire'), 

Ef 'figy. To hum or liang one in effigy. 
To bum or hang the representation of a | 
nerson, instead of the person himself. 
The custom comes from France, where 
the public executioner used to hang tbo 
effigy of the criminal, if the criminal him- 
self could not be found 

Ef'ftontery. Out-facing, rude per- 
sistence and overbearing impudence. 
(J.Atin, effroM'-~i,e., exfrons, out-face.) 

Egalitd. Philippe, duo d’Orldans, 
father of Louis-Philippe, king of the 
French, was so called, because ho sided 
with the revolutionary party, whoso 
motto was ''Liberty: fraternity, and 
equality.” Philippe Egaliti was guillo- 
tined in 1793 . 

Ege^a. The nymph who instructed 
Kuma in his wise legislation. Nuftta 
weed to meet her in a grove near Aric'ia. 


Egg. The serpent egg of ike Druids. 
This wonderful egg was hatched bv the 
joint labour of several serpents, ana whs 
ouoyed into the air by their hissing. 
The person who caught it had to ride off 
at full speed to avoid being stung to 
death ; but the possessor was sure to 
prevail in every contest or combat, and 
to be courted by those in power, rliny, 
says he had seen one of these qgn, and ' 
that it was about as large as a moderate- 
sized apple. 

T/ie mundane tqg. The Pheenioians, 
and from them the Egyptians, Hindus, 
J aj^anese, and many other ancient nations, 
maintained that the world was hatched 
from an egg made by the Creator. Or- 
pheus speaks of this egg. 

From the egg to the apples, (Latin, " ab 
ovo usque ad mala).” from first to last. 
The Romans began their " dinner” with 
eggs, and ondod with fruits called '* mala.” 

Eggs. Qolden eggs. Great profits. 
{Su Goose.) 

1 doubt the bird ia flown that laid tho gulden eggs. 
—Scott, ** The AtUigmrif,'* 

Pasch eggs, {See Eastbe Eggs.) 

Don't put all your eggs in one basket. 
Don’t venture all you have in one specu- 
lation ; don’t put all your property in 
ono bank. The allusion is obvious. 

I have eggs on Vie spit. I am very 
busy, and cannot attend to anything 
else Tho reference is to roasting eggs 
on a spit. They were first boiled, then 
tho yolk was taken out, braided up with 
spices, and put back again; the eggs 
were then drawn on a " spit,” androasted. 
As this required both dispatch and con- 
Btant attention, the person in charge 
could not leave them. It must be remem- 
borod that the word " spit ” had at one 
time a much wider meaning than it has 
now. Thus toasting-forks and the hooks 
of a Dutch oven were termed spits. 

I forgot to tell you. I write iliort Jouxnals now 1 1 
have asgs on the eplU—iSiDi/t. 

Like as two eggs. Exactly alike. 

rbe7B»wearaalmoBtulikeM«ggi.--Sft(dfce9MiW 

** ITiiiier’e Tale." L a 

Sure as eggs is eggs. Professor De Mor- 
gan suggests that this is a corruption of 
the lo^cian’s fonnula, "a? is x.—Kotee 
arid Queries** 

Teach your grandmother to roael eggs. 
Attempting to teach your ciders and supd- 
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rion. The French say, ''The goslinivs 
want to drire the geese to pasture” (i^ 
oitoM v€vlent mmer Us oies poAli'e). The 
great art of roasting eggs is to keep 
turning them incessantly. 

There is reason in roasting eggs. Even 
the most trivial thing has a reason for 
being done in one way rather than in 
some other. When wood fires were 
usual, it was more common to roast oggs 
than to boil them, and some care was 
required to prevent their being "ill- 
roasted, all on one side/’ as Touchstone 
says ("As You Like It/’ iii. 2). 

On« Ukri the pheaiant’e wing, nnd oue the leg; 

The mlgar bml, the leanuSd roast an egg. 

PofM, '^EpMur ii- 

Will you take eggs for your money t 
"Will you allow yourself to be imposed 
upon ? will you take kicks for halfpence ? ” 
Tnis saying was in vogue when eggs were 
lentiful as blackberries. The phrase, 

J iot eggs for my money, means, I gave 
uable money, and received instead such 
worthless things as eggs. When Wolsey 
accused the earl of Kildare for not taking 
Desmond x^risoner, the earl replied. Ho 
is no more to blame than his " brother 
Ossoiy, who (notwithstanding his high 
promises) is glad to take eggs for his 
money” — i.e., is willing to bo imposed 
i^on. — Campion, ** History of Ireland.’* 

My honest friend, will you take eggs for monry ?— 
Mkairaaiware, ** WwSere TaU,'* i. a. 

Sigg-feast. In Oxford the Saturday 
preceding Shrove Tuesday is so called ; 
it is also cdlled Egg-Saturday ; because 
pasch eggs are provided for the students 
on that day. 

J5jgg-on or Edge-on. A corruption 
of the Saxon eggian (to incite). The 
Anglo-Saxon eeg, and Scandinavian eg, 
means a "sharp point”— hence edge-hog 
(hedra-hog), a hog with sharp points, 
called in Danish, fmi-sioin (thorny swine), 
and in French, poix-^tc, where Spic is the 
Latin spidula (spikes). 

Sgg-trot. A cautious, jog-trot pace, 
like that of a good housewife riding to 
market with aggs in her panniers. 

lEi^. Brother of Weland, the Vulcan 
of Northern mythology. Egil was a 
great archer, and a tale is told of him the 
exact counterpart of the famous stoiy 
about William Tell:— One day king 
Bidung commanded Egil to shoot an 


apple off the head of his son. %il took 
two well-selected arrows from his quiver, 
and when asked by the king why he took 
two, replied (as the Swiss peasant to 
(3k)suer), " To shoot thee, O tyrant, witn 
the second, if I fail.” 

Egis. iSee ^an.) 

Eglantine (3 syl.). Daughter of 
king Pepin, and bride of her cousin 
Valentine, the brother of Orson. Sho 
soon died. — Valentine and Orson, 

Madame Eglantine. The prioress in 
Chaucer^a "Canterbury Talcs.” Good- 
natured, wholly ignorant of the world, 
vain of her courtly manners, and notod 
for her partiality to lap-dogs, herdolicate 
oath, "by soint Eloy,” her '‘entuning 
the service swotoly in her nose,” and her 
speaking French "after the scole of 
Stratford atte Bowo.” 

Eg^otism. Tho too frequent use of 
the word 1 ; the habit of talking about 
one’s-self, or of parading one’s own 
doings. (Latin, ego, I.) 

E'gypt, in Dryden’s satire of "Ab- 
salom and Achitophel,” means France. 

TyruR (Holland) intercept your trade. 

And JebuBites (Fapists) your saored rites inrade. 

PartL 

Eider-down. The down of tho 
eider duck. Tliis duck is common in 
Greenland, Iceland, and tho islands north 
and west of Scotland. It is about too 
size of a goose, and receives its distinctive 
name from tho river Eider in Denmark, 

Eikon Basillke (Portraiture of Ute 
King). A book attributed to Charles 1.; but 
claimed by John Gauden,bishopof Exeter. 
“ Tho is wholly and only ray inven- 
tion.”— Jjcttcr to Lord Chancellor. 

Eisell. Wormwood wine. Hamlet 
says to Laertes, WonV t drink up giwZf — 
i,e., drink wormwood wine to snow your 
love to the dead Ophelia. In tho " Troy 
Book” of Lydgato wo have the line " Of 
hitter eysell and of eager {sour) wine.” 
And in Shakespeare’s sonnets— 

I will drink 

Potions of eysell, 'gainst my strong infeotton i 

Ko biUemeu tliat I will utter think, 

Mor double penance, lo correct oocreetion. 

czL 

Eisteddfod. The meetings of the 
Welsh bards. (Welsh, eistedd, to sit.) 

Either. Greek, hekater^/ Iriflh, CMcft- 
tar; Saxon, agther. CeaxK, our " each/' 
and (xgtfier, our "either.” 
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SSL Dora'do. Golden illusion; a 
land or means of unbounded wealtli. 
Orella'na, lieutenant of Pisarro, pre- 
tended he had discoverod a land of gold 
{d dAnvdo) between the rivers Orino'co 
and Am'azon, in South America. Sir 
Walter Baleigh twice visited Guia'na, 
as the spot indicated, and published a 
highly-coloured account of its enormous 

The real ''land of gold " is California^ 
and not Quiana. {See Balnibarbi.) 

Th« wholfl eom«dj ii a aort of £1 dorado of vit— 

7 . Moort. 

£1 Infante de Anteque'ra is the 
regent Fomando, who took the city of 
Anteque'ra from the Moors in 1419. 

£1 Islam. The religion of the Mos- 
lems. The words' mean The resigning 
one’s-self to God.” 

£1 Khi^dr. One of the good angels, 
according to the Koran. 

£lasab'al'U8. A Syro - Phcenician 
sun-god. One of the lioman emperors 
was so called because ho was priest of 
Elagabalus. This madman invited tlie 
principal men of Home to a banquet, 
and smothered them in a shower of 
roses. 

£la'ine syl."). The " lily maid of 
As'tolat” {Gvitilfurd in Surrey), who 
loved Sir Lancelot "with that lovo which 
was her doom.” Sir Lancelot^ boing 
sworn to celibacy, could not have mar- 
ried her, even u he hiid been willing; 
and, unhappily, what little love he had 
was bestowed on the queen. Elaine felt 
that her love was a vain thing, and died. 
According to her last request, the bed on 
which she died was placed on a baigo, 
and on it was laid her dead bodv, ar- 
rayed in white, a lily in the right hand, 
acid a letter avowing her love in the left. 
An old dumb servitor steered and rowed 
the barge down the river, and when it 
stopped at the palace staith, king Arthur 
ordered the body to be brought in. The 
letter being read, Aithur directed that 
the maiden should be buried like a 
queen, with her sad story blazoned on 
her tomb. The tale is taken from Sir T. 
Malory’s History of Prince Arthur^ Pt. iii. 
Tennyson turned it into blank verse. — 
" IdyUs of the King'^ (Elmne), 
Maa'mothexium (Greek, (hemdal- 
plate beast). An extinct animal, between 
m horse acd the rhinoceros. 


Mlierioh. The most fhmoas dwarf 
of German romance. He aided the 
emperor Otnit (who ruled over Lom- 
baray) to «un for wife the Soldan’s 
daughter.— Hddenbu^ 

£lbow. A constable in Shakeqiearq’a 
" Measure for Measure.” 

£lbow Orease. Perspiration ex- 
cited by bard manual labour. They say 
" JSlbow grease is the best furniture oil.” 

Mden Hole. Elden Hole needs 
ing, A reproof given to gr^t bragge^s. 
Eiden Hole is a deep pit in Derbyshire 
Peak, said to be fathomless. 

£lder Tree. Sir John Maundeville, 
speaking of the Pool of Silbe, says, 
“ Fast oy is the older-tree on which 
Judas hanged himself . . . when he sold 
and betrayed our Lord.” Shakespeare, 
in " Love’s Labour’s Lost,” v. 2, says, 
"Judas was hanged on an elder.” (^Sies 
Fiq-tbee.) 

Judu he japed 
With Jewish siller. 

And Bitheu ou an eider tree 
liangecL birnsrl. 

Pters rUnoman, ** VWm,** 

£leanor Crosses. {See Chabino 
Cross.) 

£leat'ic Philosophy. Founded 
by Xenoph'anes of EFea about B.O. 580. 
The Ionic school believed there was but 
one element; the Eleatics said there 
were four or six, as beat and cold, 
moisture and dryness, odd and even, 
from the antagonism of which visible 
objects sprang : Thus^ Fire is heat act- 
ing on dryness; Air is heat acting 
on moisture; Waier is cold acting on 
moisture; and Earth is cold acting on 
dryness. {See below,) 

Tits New EUaXic School was founded 
by Leucippos of El'ea, a disciple of 
Zeno. He wholly discarded the phan- 
tasmagoric theory, and confined his 
attention to the physical properties of 
the idsible world. He was the father of 
the Atomic System, in which the agency 
of dtaiwe was again revived. 

£lector. A prince who had a vote 
in tbo election of the emperor of Ger- 
many. 

The Great Elector, Frederick-WiUiam 
of Brandenburg. (1620-1688.) 

£leotrioity means the special pro- 
perty of amber (Greek, deetron, amber). 
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ThAttfiB Qb* 0. 600) noticed that amber, 
when rubbed, had the property of at- 
tracting light substances, and this was 
the fom €t orUgo of this most important 
scionce. 

Bright amber ihlnei on hie eleotrlo throne. 

Ana adde ethereal Inetrea to hu own. 

JOarmn, ** Economy of NatwrOt** L S. 

SRectro-Biology means the influ- 
ence of electricity on life— t.a, the effect 
of magnetism on the affections, passions, 
and sensations of living animals. 

Silee'tua^. Something to be licked 
up ; a medicine made ** thick and slab,** 
wnich cannot be imbibed like a liquid, 
nor bolted like a pill, but which must bo 
licked up like honey. (Grcok, tkAthclynJ) 

Bleemos'ynam. ElemM^yniam 
upulcri patris iu% (Alms on your fawcr’s 
grave). (See Meat.) 

Elegant Extracts. The 85th Foot, 
remodmled in 1813, after the numerous 
court-martials which then occurred. The 
officers of the regiment were removed, 
and officers draughted from other regi- 
ments were substituted in their jplaccs. 

At the University of Cambridge, in 
the good old times, some few men were 
too good to be plucked and not good 
enough for the poll : a lino was drawn 
below the poll-list, and these lucky un- 
fortunates were allowed to pass, and 
were nicknamed the Elegant Extracts, 
There was a similar limbo in the 
honour-list, called tho Gulf, in allusion 
to a Scripture passage well-known and 
thus parodied, ** Between them (in the 
poll) and us (in the honour-lists) there is 
a great gulf fixed,’* &c. 

El'ements. Aristotle*s elements. The 
ancient Greeks assorted that there are 
four elements — ^fire, air, water,'and earth; 
and this assertion has been the subject 
of very unwise licUcule. Modern chemists 
maintain the same fact, but have selected 
four now words for the four old ones, 
and instead of the term element,” use 
" materisd forms.” We say that matter 
exists imder four forms, the imponder- 
able (fire), the gaseous (air), the liquid 
(water), and the solid (earth), and this is 
all the ancient philosophers meant by 
their four elements or elemental forms. 
It was Emped’ocles of Sicily who first 
maintained that fire, air, earth, and 
water aro the four elements ; but he 


called them Zeus, Hera, Qoea, and Fosei'* 
don. (Latin, e/eo. to grow out of.) 


Let HI the great phlloeopher {ArUtotU) attend. . .. 
Hie elemenlB, - Earth. Water. Air. and Jfiro 
Tell why these simple eiements are four ; 

Why just so many ; why not less or more f 

Jilackmore, “ CVeaitoa,’* y. 


Elephant and Castle. A public- 
house sign at Newington, said to derive 
its name from the skeleton of an ele- 
phant dug up near Battle Bridge in 
1714. A flint-headed spear lay by the 
remains, whence it is conjectured that 
the creature was killed by the British in 
a fight with the Romans. — The Times, 
There is another public-house with 
tho same sign in St. Pancras, probably 
intended to represent an elephant with a 
howdah. 


Elephan'ta, in Bombay, is so called 
from a stone elephant, which carried a 
tiger on its back, and formerly stood 
near tho landing-place on the south side 
of the island. It has now nearly dis- 
appeared. The natives call it Gahra- 
pooroe (cave town), from its cave, 130 
feet long. — Citow-chow, 


Elephan'tine (4 syl.). Heavy and 
ungainly, like an elephant. In Romo, 
the registers of the senate, magistrates, 
generals, and emperors, were called ele- 
phantine books, because they were made 
of ivory. In geology, tho elephantine 
period was that noted for its numerous 
large thick-skinned animals. Tho disease 
called elephaiiti'asis is when the limbs 
swell and look like those of an elephant 
more than those of a human being. 


Eleusinlan Mysteries. The re- 
ligious rites in honour of Deme'ter or 
Ceres performed at Eleu’sis, in At'tica. 


Elevation of the Host. The 
lifting up of the sacred elements imme- 
diately after consecration. The object 
is that the people may see them and 
fall down in adoration. 


Eleven. The eleven thousand virmnt, 
Ur'sula being asked in marriage bjr a 
pagan prince, fled towards Rome with 
her eleven thousand virgms. At Cologne 
they were all massacred by a party of 
Huns, and even to tho present hour 
** their bones” are exhibited to visitors 
through windows in the wall. Maury 
says that Ursula’s handmaid was named 
Undecimella, and that the legend of her 
cloven thousand virp:ins rose out of this 
maae,^JJgendes Fieuset* 



ELF. 


EUOir. 




''Elves;” Swedish, olp^ 
oJtf, Properly a mountain fay, but more 
loosely applied to those airy creatures 
that dance on the grass or sit in the 
leaves of trees and delight in the full 
moon. They have fair golden hair, 
sweet musical voices, and magic harps. 
They have a king and queen, marry and 
are given in marri^e. They imper- 
sonate the shimmering of the air, the 
felt but indefinable melody of Nature, 
and all the little prettinesses which a 
lover of the country sees, or thinks he 
sees, in hill and dale, copse and meadow, 
pass and tree, river and moon-light. 
Spenser says that Promc'theus called 
the man he made "Elfo,” who found 
a maid in the garden of Ado^nis whom 
ho called " Fay,” of " whom all Fayres 
spring.” 

Of thwe % mkhty peopin shortly grew, 

And pnimnnt kiijgs, « hirh all die world warrajd. 

And to tbtmielves nil nations did subdue. 

Fairy Queen," iL 9, stan. 70. So. 

RedEtf, In Iceland, a person gaily 
dressed is called a red elf {ratid dlfr), in 
allusion to a superstition that dwarfs 
wear scarlet or rod clothes. NiaVi 
Soffos. 

Elf-arrows are what wo call celts— 
triangular pieces of Hint occasionally 
found under-ground, and siiporstitiously 

S sed to have boon shot by elves 
it cattle for the purpose of be- 
ing them. 

Thtre ortry herd hy gad experience knows 
How. winged with fate, their elf 'Shot arrows ttj, 
Yiheu the elok ewe her summer food foigoes. 

Or itretohed on earth the heait-nmit heifers lie. 

CuUinM/*l*apular fiupemUtiom.*' 

Elf- fire. The ignis-fatuus. The 
tame of this elf is Will o’ the Wis]>, 
Jack o* lanthem, Peg-a-lantem, or Kit 
o' the canstick {candlestick). 

Elf-land. The realm ruled over by 
Oberon, king of FaSry. King James 
says, "I think it is liker Vir'gilis Campi 
Klyrii nor anything that ought to be 
believed by Christians.”—" JJcenwnol,/* 
Vi. 5. 

Elf-looks. Tangled hair. It is said 
that one of the favourite amusements of 
queen Mab is to tie people’s hair in 
knots. When Edgar impersonates a 
madman, "he elfs all his h^ in knots,” 
•*£ear, ii. 8. 

^ Vhfs ii that very Mab 

That plats the manes of hones in the night, 
Aad mkes the eiMoeks In foul sluttish hain. 
Sh/okHpeare^ " Jtomeo and /ufief,*’ L 4 


Elf-marked. Those bom with a 
natural defect, according to the ancient 
Scottish superstition, are marked by the 
elves for mischief. Queen Margaret 
called Richard III. — 

Thou elTisb-marked, abortiye. rooUnx hog 1 
Shakeepttrre, •• H%skard JJX. i A 

Elf-shot. Afflicted with some un- 
known disease, and supposed to have 
been wounded by an elfin arrow. The 
rinderpest would, in the Middle Ages, 
have been ascribed to elf-diots. {3h 
Elf- ARROWS.) 

Elfin. The first fairy king. He 
ruled over India and America. {MiddU 
Age Romance.) 

El’gin Marbles. A collection of 
ancient bas-reliefs and statues made W 
lord Elgin, and sent to England in 1812. 
They are chiefly fragments of the Par'- 
thenon at Athens, and were purchased 
by the British government for £85,000, 
to be placed in the British Museum. 
(1816.) 

Elia. A nom de plume adopted by 
Charles Lamb .— of Elia, 

The adoption of this signature wae purely aool- 
dental Lamb's fint contribution to the London Matftf 
sms was a desoiiptiou of the old Bouth-Sea Home, 
where he liad pnised a few months’ nosltiate as a 
olerk, . . . aud, remembering the name of agaj, light- 
hearted forelmer, who fluttered there at the tuns, 
substituted Jus name for his own.— ralAmnl. 

Elijah, in tho satire of "Absalom 
and Achitophel,” by Bryden and Tate, 
is meant for Henry Bennet, earl of 
Arlington. Eliab was one of the chiefs of 
tlio Gadites who joined David at Ziklag 
(I Chron. xii 9). 

Hard the tadi to do Eliab rlffht i 
long Ykith the royal wanderer (Ctefitf //.) he roved, 
And firm in aU the turns of fortune proved. 

Abtalvm and AelutopM, Ft. ii. 

' Elfakim- Jehoiakim, king of Judah, 
(b c. 610-599.) 

EFidure (8 syl.}. A legendary king 
of Britain, advanced to the throne in 
place of his elder brother, Arthgallo, sup- 
posed by him to be dead. Arthgallo, aftei 
a long exile, returned to his country, and 
Elidure resigned to him the throne. 
Wordsworth has a poem on the subjeot. 

Eliminate (4 syl.). To turn out 
of doors; to turn out of an equation 
everything not essential to its conditions. 
(Latin, 4 limine, out of doors.) 

Elion. Consort of Beruth and fatlier 
of Ghe.— iSkacAoniotAo. 


ZLIOT, 


ELOHISTIO. 


m 


SSliot ((7«o}yO* ^ deplumi of 
yiaa Evani, author of ** Adam Bede/' &o. 

* SSis'sa {d^fidenicy or parsimony ; 
Greek, ellipsit). Step-sister of Medi'na 
and Peris'sa, Imt they could never ajq^ee 
upon any subject. — Sjtetuer, ** Faery 
Quern,** bk. ii. 

Silivit'ffer (4syl.). A cold venomous 
stream wudh issued from Niflheim, and 
in the abyss called the Ginnunga Gap 
hardening into layer upon layer of ice. 
{Scandinavian mythology.) 

Elixir Of Iiife. A tincture or do- 
coction supposed by the alchemists to 
prolong life indefinitely. The tincture 
for transmuting metals was also called 
an elixir. (Arabic, el or al eceirt the de- 
coction. Some derive it from the Latin 
e/iso, to boil.) {See AiimTA.) 

Elizabeth had pet names for all her 
favourite courtiers— o.f. : 

The mother of Sir John Norris she 
called *'My own Crow.” 

Buighley was her ** Spirit.” _ 

Mountjoy she termed her Kitchen- 
maid in Ireland.” 

Elizabeth of Hungary 
Patron saint of queens, being herself a 
queen. (1207-1231.) 

Elizabe'than. After the style of 
things in the reign of queen Elizabeth. 
Elizabethan architecture is a mixture of 
Gothic and Italian, prevalent in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 

Ell means the arm ; el-how, the bow 
or joint of the arm ; the ell measure was 
the length of Henry I.’s arm. (1101.) 

Olve him an inch, and hill take an ell. 
Give him a little licence and he will take 
great liberties, or make great encroach- 
ments. The ell was no definite length. 
The English ell was a yard and a quarter, 
the Sootoh ell a little more than a yard, 
while the Flemish ell was only three- 
quarters of a yard. This indefinite mea- 
sure expresses the uncertainty of the 
length to which persons will go to whom 
you give the inen of liberty. Some will 
go the English ell; while others, of more 
modesty or more limited desires, will be 
satisfied with the Sorter measures. 

Ella, or Alla. King of N orthumber- 
land, who married Cunstance.— CAaucer, 
“ Mm of Lowes Thfc.” 

J* 


Elliot. In the Black Dwarf,” by 
Sir Walter Scott, are seven of that name 
— ^viz.. Halbert or Hobble Elliot, of the 

S ti-foot (a farmer) ; Mrs. Elliot, his 
mother; John and Harry, his 
3rs ; and Lilias, Jean, and Amot, 
his sisters. 

Ellyllon. The souls of the ancient 
Druids, which, being too good for hell, 
and not good enough for heaven, are 
permitted to wander upon earth till the 
judgment day, when they will bo ad- 
mitted to a higher state of being. ( Welsh 
mythology.) 

Elmo [St). Comazants or elec- 
tric lights occasionally seen on the 
masts of ships before and after a 
storm. So called by the Spaniards, 
because St. Elmo is with them the patron 
saint of sailors. (&e Castor axi> 
Pollux.) 

Sadden, breakins on their ra^tured eight.. 
Appeared the iplcndour of 8t. Elmu'e light 
JEfoeie, ** Orlando I'urtoio,** book ix. 

Elobis'tic and Jehovistic Berip- 
t^es. The Pentateuch is supposed by 
bishop Colenso and many others to have 
been written at two widely different 
periods, because God is invariably called 
Eloliim in some paragraphs, while in 
others ho is no less invariably called 
Jehovah. The Elohistio paragraphs, 
being more simple, more primitive, more 
narrative, and more pastoral, are said to 
be the older; while the Jehovistio para- 
graphs indicate a knowledge of geo- 
graphy and history, seem to exalt the 
priestly ofiice, and are altogether of a 
more elaborate character. Those who 
maintain this theory think that some 
late transcriber has compiled the two 
Scriptures and combined them into one, 
much the same as if the four Gospeli 
were collated and welded together into 
a single one. To give one or two ex- 
amples : — Gen. i. 27, it is said, " So 
God {Elohim) created man in his own 
image, (both) male and female ;” whereas, 
in the next chapter (21—24), it is said 
that God (/ehovah) caused a deep sleep 
to fall on Adam, and that he then took 
from the sleeping man a rib and made it 
a woman, and therefore (says the writer) 
a man 'shall cleave unto his wife, and 
the two be considered one flesh. Again, 
Gen. vi. 19, Elohim tells Noah, ** Two or 
every sort shalt thou bring into the 
ark, a male and a female and (vii 9) 



There went in two and two unto Noah 
into the ark, the male and the female, 
M Gtod (filohdm) commanded Noah.” 
.In Oen. Tii. 2, Jehovah tells Noah he is 
to make a distinction between clean and 
nnclean beasts, and that he is to admit 
the former by sevens and the latter by 
twos. In the first example, the priestly 
character is indicated by the moral, and 
in the latter, by the distinction made 
between clean and unclean animals. Wo 
pass no opinion upon this theory, but 
state it as fairly as wo can in a few lines. 

Sloi (SL), Patron saint of artists 
and smiths. He was a celebrated worker 
in g^old and silver, and was made bishop 
of Noyon in the reign of Dag'obort. 
Probably the St. Eloi of Chaucer’s 
Prioress was St. Louis (St. *Loy). 

Ther wm also a nonne, a priorease. 

Tliafc or hire ■milinR «ai full gimp* an<1 coy; 

Uiie sretoat othe n‘M but by fioiiit i<.lov 

Clutucet, “ CaHtet'lmry ‘JuU$.** 


XUoqiient. TU Old Man JShqucuL 
Isoo^rat^s, tho Greek orator. When ho 
heard that Grecian liberty was extin- 
guished by the battle of Chmrone'a, ho 
died of grief. 


That dishonest Tlctory 
At Chssronea, latol to liberty. 

Killed with report that Old Man Lloquenf. 

AltUon. 


ThM Eloquent Doctor, Peter Aure'olus, 
archbishop of Aix, a schoolman. 


SSlshender or Cannie Ehhie, The 
Block Dwarf, alias Sir Edward Mauley, 
alias the Kecluse, alias the Wise Wight 
of Muoklestane Moor.—jSVr Walter Scott, 
••ThsBlcxkDwarS:* 


lElsie. The daughter of Gottliob, a 
farm tenant of prince Henry of IJoho- 
neck. The prince was suiforing severely 
from some malady, and was told that he 
would be cured if any maiden would 
give her life as a substitute. Elsie 
vowed to do so, and accompanied the 
prinoo from Germany to Salerno. Hero 
Elsie surrendered herself to Lucifer, 
but was rescued by the prince, who 
married her. His horith was perfectly 


BSlvi'no. A rich farmer, in love 
with Ami'na, the somnambulist. Ami'na 
being found in the bed of count Bo- 
dolpho, the day before the wedding, 
induces Elvino to reject her hand and 
proniie marriage to 14«a; but he is 


soon undeceived— Amfna is found to be 
innocent, and Liza to have been the 
paramour of another; so Ami^na and 
Elvi'no are wedded tmder the happiest 
auspices .— best opera, “ La Son^ 
narnbulct,'^ (JSeo Liza.) 

Elvi'ra (Donna), A lady deceived 
by don Giovanni, who deluded her into 
a liason with his valet, Leporel]o.<» 
Mozart's opera of ** Don Oiomnavi,^ 

Elvira, A lady who loves Eroa'ni^ 
the robber-captain and head of a league 
against don Carlos, afterwards Charles 
V. of Spain. Being betrothed to don 
Buy Gkimcz do Silva, an old Spanish 
grandee, whom she detests, Emani re- 
solves to rescue her ; but it so happens 
that the king himself falls in love with 
her, and trios to win her. When Silva 
learns this, he joins the league; but the 
king, overhearing the plot in conoeal- 
ment, arrests the conspirators. Elvira 
intercedes for thorn, and the king grants 
them a free pardon. When JE^nani is 
on the point of wedding Elvira, Emani, 
being summoned to death by Silva, 
stabs himself. — Verdins opera of ** Er^ 
nani,” 

Bil'vish. Irritable, peevish, Efplteful ; 
full of little mischievous ways, like tho 
elves. Our superstitious forefathers 
thought such persons were actually 
“ possessed ” by elves. 

Elysian Fields. (See Behesth.) 

Ely'siuni. Elysian Fields, The 
Paradise or Happy Land of the Greek 
poets. Elysian (the adjective) means 
happy, delightful. 

O’er each were ibadowy oast Elysian Vlsama 
Thornton, 

Wrapped my spirit in Elysium. 

MUton, ** CbnMW.” 

El'zevir. An edition of a classic 
author, published and printed by the 
family of Elzevir, and said to be im- 
maculate. Virgil, one of the master- 
pieces, is certainly incorrect in some 
places. (1592-1626.) 

Em. The unit of measure in printing. 
The standard is a pica M ; and the widw 
of a line is measured by the number of 
such M’s that would stand side by side 
in the ''stick.” This dictionary is in 
double columns, each column equals 11 
pica Ms in width, and one M is allowed 
for the space between. Some work is 
made up to 10}, 20^, ems ; and top 
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tlie lialf-em printen employ the letter N, 
Fbich is in width half a letter M. Ab 
no letter is wider than the M, and all 
narrower letters are fractions of it, this 
letter forms a very oonvenient standard 
for printing purposes. 

lEhubargO. To lay an tmJbaiyo on 
Atm or is to impose certain conditions 
before you give your consent. It is a 
Portuguese and Spanish word, meaning 
an order issued by authority to prevent 
i^ips leaving port for a fixed period. 

Ember Days are the Wednesday, 
Friday, and Saturday of Embor Weeks 

Ember Weeks. A corruption of 
qua£uor Um'pora, through the Dutch 
o^tmper and German quatemher. The 
four times are after Quadragesima 
Sunday, Whit Sunday, Holyrood Day 
iSeptemher), and St. Lucia’s Day {Decem- 
oer). The supposition that persons sat 
in embers (or ashes) on these days is 
without foundation. 

Emblem is a picturo with a hidden 
meaning ; the meaning is ** cost into ” 
or “inserted in’* the visible device. 
Thus, a balance is an emblem of justice, 
white of purity, a sceptre of sovereignty. 
(Greek, m^ballo^ {JSee Apostles, Pa- 
TROzr Saints.) 

Some of the most common and simple 
emblems of the Christian church aro— 

The circle inscribed in an equilateral 
triangle^ to denote tho co-equality and 
eo-etomity of tho Trinity. 

A luind from the clovAs, to denote God 
the Father. 

A lamb, fsh, pelican, &c. &o. Tho 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

A dove. The Holy Ghost. 

A chalice. The eucharist. 

A pluxnix. The resurrection. 

A cross. The Christian’s life and con- 
flict ; the death of Christ for man’s re- 
demption. 

A crown. The reward of the perse- 
▼eranoe of the saints. 

Emblers'de Gentz (French). A 
stealing from the people.— Old Rolls. 

Nhn'bryo means that which swells 
Inside something (Greek, en-bru'o) ; hence, 
the diild in the womb ; the rudiment in 
a plant before it shows itself in a bud ; 
Ml idsft not developed, &o. 


Em'elye. The sister-in-law of “ duke 
Theseus,’^ beloved by the two knights. 
Pal’amon and Aricyte, the former of 
whom bad her to wife. It is of ^s lady 
the poet says, “Up roos ^e sun, and 
up roos Emelye” (v. 2275). 

Thin paneth veer by yeer, and day and day. 

Till it fel oonbs in u inorne of May. 

That Emelie, that fairer was to loene 

Than la the lilio on hire atalkde greue. 

And freaseher than the May withflouiiia nevA . . . 

£r it was day, aa ache waa wont to do, 

Hche waa ariaeu. 

Chaucer, “ Canterbury TaUt *' ( The y^nightet Tale), 

Em'eralds. According to tradition, 
if a serpent Axes its eyes upon an emerald 
it becomes blind.— A/tmdd benAbdaUmz, 
“ Treatise on Jeioels.'* 

Em'erald Isle. Ireland. This term 
was first used by Dr. Drennan (1754- 
1820), in the poem called “Erin.” Of 
course, it refers to the bright green ver- 
dure of the island. 

An emerald aet In the ring of the aea. 

CuaMamaehree. 

Emer'gency. A sudden emergency 
is something which starts suddenly into 
view, or which rises suddenly out of tbo 
current of events. (Latin, e^mergo, to 
rise out of “the water.”) 

Emeute (French). A seditious rising 
or small not. Literally, a moving-out. 
(Latin, e-mo'deo.) 

Emile (2 syl.). The French form of 
Emirms. Tho hero of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau’s novel of the same name, and 
his ideal of a perfectly educated young 
man. 

Emilia (in Shakespeare’s “Othello”). 
Wife of logo. Sho is induced by her 
husband to purloin Desdemona’s hand- 
kerchief, which lago conveys to Cassio’s 
chamber, and tells the Moor that Desde- 
mo'na had given it to the lieutenant as a 
love-token. At the death of Desdomona. 
Emilia (who till then, never suspected 
the real state of the case) reveals tho 
fact, and lago rushes upon her and kills 
her. 

EmiVia. The sweetheart of Peregrine 
Pickle, in Smollett’s novel. 

Emilie (The Divine), to whom Voltaire 
wrote verses, was Mad. Chfitelet, with 
whom he lived at Girey for ten years. 

Emol'ument. Literally, that which 
comes out of the mill. (Latin, e-nui/a.) 
It originally meant toll on what was 
ground. [See Grist.) 


EMOTION. 


ENCHANTED 


Elmo'tion. Literally, the movement 
of the mind brought out by something 
which affects it. The idea is this: The 
mind is passive till something occurs to 
affect it, when it becomes roused; the 
active state thus produced is its emotion, 
and the result thereof is passion or affec- 
tion. Thus, in the famous “Hermetic 
Books*' passion is said to be the 

result of motion. (Latin, e-moveo, to move 
out of.) 

Sznpan'nel or Impannd is to write 
the names of a jury on a pannel or piece 
of parchment. (Frencli, panneau—i.e.^ 
pan depeaut piece of skin.) 

Emped'ocl&s (4 syl.) 0 / Smly. A 
disciple of Pythag'oras. According to 
Lu'eian, he threw himself into the crater 
of Etna, that persons might suppose he 
was returned to the gods ; but Etna 
throw out his iron sandal, and destroyed 
the illusion . — Horace f “ Art Poetica,'* 
4u4. {See Cleombuotos.) 

llfl who. to be deomed 
A sod, leepcd tuudly into iEtna namce, 

KtiDpeducloH. 

JfiZton, ** Paradm iiL 

Emperor. Mmpet'or of Believers. 
Omar L, father-iu-law of Mahomet, and 
second caliph of the Mussulmans. (581- 
644.) 

Emperor of the movnlains, hing of ih/e 
woods, and lord of Hue highways from 
Florence to Naples. A title assumed by 
Peter the Calabrian, a famous bandit- 
chief. (1812.) 

Empei'or, not for myself hiit for my 
people. The maxim of Ha'drian, the 
iloman omperor. (117-13S.) 

Empire. The empire of reason; the 
empire of trteth; &c.--t.c., reason or truth 
as the governing principle. Empire is 
the liatin imper’ium, a jurisdiction, and 
an m.peror is one who holds command. 

Em'pirics. Quacks. A school of 
medicine founded by Serap'ion, of Alex- 
andria, who contended that it is not 
necessary to obtain a knowledge of the 
nature and functions of the body in order 
to treat diseases, but that experience is 
the surest and best guide. They were 
opposed to the Dogmatics {q.v. ) . (G reek, 
enpira'o, to experimentalise on.) 

_ ^ , We must not 

Bp itain our judgment, or corrupt our hope. 

To prostitute our put*ouxe malady 

To enpirifls. 

Shakumrt, '*Airt Wa that JSnde TTcU." it 1. 


Employe (French). Ono in our em» 
>loy ; such as clerks, imopmen, servant^ 


Empson. The favourite flageolet- 
player of Charles II., introduced into 
Scott’s “Peveril of the Peak.” 

J ulian could only bow oliedieiice, and follow Emp- 
ton, wlio was tbe snme penon thM played lo raiwf 
on tlie tlageolot — Ch. zsx. 


Empty Chance. A chance not . 
worth calculating on. The ace of dice 
was, by tho Greeks and Homans, loft 
empty, bocause the number of dice was 
equal to the number of aces thrown. As 
ace is tho lowest chance, the empty 
chance was tho least likely to win. 


Empyre'an. According to Ptolemy, 
tbero are flvo heavens, tho last of which 
IS pure elemental Are and the seat of 
deity; this fifth heaven is called the 
empyrean (from the Greek, en-pur, in 
fire). (i8ed Heaven.) 


Enal'io - saurians (Greek, tea- 
lizards). A group of fossil saurians, 
including the Ich'thyosaur, Fle'siosaur, 
Sauropter'ygy, &c. &c. 


EnceTados. The most powerful of 
the giants that conspired against Zeus 
(Jupiter). The king of gods and men 
cast him down, and threw Mount Etna 
over him. Tho poets say that the flames 
of tliis volcano ariso from tho breath of 


this giant. Tho battle-field of his contest 
was Plilcg'ra, in Macedonia. 


80 tierce Enccladus in Phlegra stood. 

//oole, "Jerusaiem IWivtrtd,’* 

J trll you, younglings, not Enoeladus, 

With all h» threal’uing band of Typnon’s brood. .. 
Shall seize this prey out of his father’s hands. 

Shakespeare^ “ Titus AndrfmUus;*tv. X 


Enchanter is one who sings incan- 
tations. (Latin, in-canto, to sing over 
or against somo one.) 


Enchanted Castles. De Saint 
Foix says that women and girls were 
subject to violence whenever they passed 
by an abbey, quite as much as when 
they approached a feudal castle. When 
these victims were sought for and de- 
manded back, the monks would sustain 
a siege rather than relinquish them, and, 
if close pressed, would bring to the walls 
some sacred relic, which so awed the 
assailants that they would desist rather 
than incur the risk of violating such holy 
articles. This, he says, is tbe origin of 
enchanters, enchantments, and enol^ted 
esustlex— Historical Essays. 



fitrcoius. 


IINSOONCE. 


Snoore (French). Our use of this 
,word is unknown to the French, who use 
the word his (twice) if they wish a thing 
to be repeated. The ITrench, however, 
say, sacors teas tasse (another cup), encore 
unefois (stiU once more). It is strange 
how we have perverted almost every 
French word that we have naturalised. 

Encratites (4 sjl.). A sect of the 
second century, who condemned mar- 
riage, forbade eating flesh or drinking 
wine, and rejected all the luxuries and 
comforts of life as ** things sinful.*' 
The sect was founded by Ta'tian, a dis- 
ciple of Justin Martyr. (Greek, egcrates, 
self-mastery.) 

Encroach means literally to put on 
a hook, or to hook on. Those who hook 
on a little here and a little there. (French, 
en croc, on a hook.) 

End-irons. Two movable iron cheeks 
or plates, still used in cooking-stoves to 
enlarge or contract the grate at pleasure. 
The tenn explains itself, but must not 
be mistaken for andirons or ** dogs." 

Endorse. I endwse that staiement. 
I accept it ; I fully accord with it. The 
allusion is to the commercial practice of 
writing your name on the back of a bill 
of exchange or promissory note if you 
choose to make yourself responsible for 
it. (Latin, in-dorsum, on the back.) 

Endym'ion, in Greek mythol<^', 
is the sunset, with which the moon is 
in love. Endym'ion was condemned to 
endless sleep and everlasting youth, and 
Sile'ne kisses him every night on the 
Latmian hills. 

The moon Bleeps with Endjnniozi, 

And would not bo awaked 

Shakespeare, "Merchant of Venice" t. 1. 

Enemy. H 020 goes the eTierngt or 
What says the enemy t What o’clock is 
it ? Time is the enemy of man, especially 
of those who are behind time. 

Enfield Bifie. So called from the 
factory at Enfield where it is made. 

Enfilade (French) means literally to 
qpin out ; to put thread in [a needle], as 
tmfiler une aiguille-, to string beads by 
putting them on a thread, as enjiler des 
perles. Soldiers being compared to 
thread, we got the following metaphors : 
to go through a place as thread through 
a needle— to stnng artillery by placing 
it in a line and directing it agamst an 


enemy; hence to scour or rake with 
shot. 

England. Verstegan quaintly says 
that Egbert was “chiefly moved’* to 
call his kingdom England “ in respect of 
pope Gregory’s changing the name of 
Mngelisce into AngeLlyhe” And this 
“ may have moved our kings upon their 
best gold coins to set the image of an 
angel.’*— of Decayed Intell. in 
Antiq.** p. 147. 

England expects that every man uill 
do his duty. Tho parole signalled by 
Horatio Nelson to his fleet before tho 
battle of Trafalgar. 

Englisliman. The national nick- 
name of an Englishman is “A John 
Bull.*’ Tlie nation, taken in the aggre- 
gate, is nicknamed “John Bull.” Tho 
French nickname for an Englishman is 
“Godam',** from a familiar oath gnee 
common, and still too frequently used. 
{See Bull.) 

Englishman’s Castle. His house 
is so called, because so long as a man 
shuts himself up in his own house, no 
bailiff can break through tho door to 
arrest him or seize Ids goods. It is not 
so in Scotland. 


E^nid. The daughter and only child 
of Yn'iol, and wife of prince Geraint', 
one of tho Knights of the Bound Table. 
Ladies called her “Enid the Fair,” but 
the people named her “Enid tho Good.” 
— JdylU of lha King, “ Geraint and Enid'* 

Enlightened. The EoiUghtened Doc- 
tor. Kaymond Lully, of Palma, one of 
tho most distinguished men of tho thir- 
teenth century. (1234-1315.) 

Enniskillens. The 6th Dragoons ; 
instituted 1689, on account of their 
brave defence of the town of Innis* 
killen, in favour of William III. 

En'niUB. The Chaucer or father of 
Boman poets. (B.O. 239-169.) 

The English Ennivs. liayamon, who 
wrote a translation in Saxon of Wace’s 


The French Ennius. Guillaume di 
Lorris (1235-1265), author of the “Pu). 
mance of the Bose,” called tho ** Iliad *’ 
of France. 

The Spanish Ennius. Juan du Mena, 
bom at Cor'dova. (1412-1456.) 


Enscon'ce (2 syl.). To hide ; to put 
under cover. Literally, to cover with a 
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SPHIALtES. 


J 0 OIIM or fort (Germao, tchante, a fort ; 
Danith, achom; Swedish, akam,) 

Snsemble. The tout ensemhle. The 
general effect; the effect when the 
whole is regarded. (JFV^ac/k) 
lESnsigii. 

0 / Ancimt Athena. An owl. 

The British Navy. A double cross (St. 
Geoxwe and St. Andrew) on a rod, white, 
or blue field. 

China. A dragon. 

AneUnt Corinth. A flying horse— t.e., 
Peg'asoB. 

AncienJt Danes. A raven. 

AneienJL Egypt. A bull, a crocodile, a 
vulture. 

England (in the Tudor era). St. 
George’s cross. 

Ancient France. The cape of St. 
Martin; then the oriflammo. 

The Franks (Kipua’rian). A sword 
with the point upwards. 

The Franks (Salian). A bull’s head. 

The Qaida. A wolf, bear, bull, cock. 

The ancieniL Lawka^ians. The letter 
alpha (A). 

The ancient Mesaefniana. The letter 
uu (M). 

The ancient Peraiam. A golden eagle, 
with outstretched wings on a white field ; 
a dove. 

The PaUdadfian Dynnsty of Persia. A 
blacksmith’s apron. {See Standard.) 

The ancient hornans. An eagle for the 
legion ; a wolf, a horse, a boar, a mino> 
taur, &o. 

Rom'vdua. A handful of hay or fern 
(manip’ulus). 

The ancient Saxons. A trotting horse. 

The Turks. Horses’ tails. 

The ancient Welsh. A dragon. 

EntaiT. An entail is an estate cut 
from the power of a testator. The tes- 
tator cannot bequeath it ; it must go to 
the legal heirs. (French, eurtadler.) 

Entele'ohy* The kingdom of queen 
Quintessence in the famous satirical 
romance of Babelais called the ''History 
of Gargan'tua and Pantagruol'.” Panta- 
gruel and his con^nions went thither 
in search of the Holy Bottle. It may 
be called the city of speculative science. 

Entering Short. When bills are 
paid into a banker^s bands to receive the 
amount when due, it is called "entering 
them short.” In this case, if the banker 
fails, the assignees must ^ve thorn up. 


Bills in the hands of factors may be as 
entered. 

Enthu^Biaert is one who bdieves 
that he himself is in God, or that God ia 
in him (Greek, en theos). Our word ta- 
ignred is very similar, being the Latin 
in spiritu (in the spirit). 

Entremets {amtre-may). Sweet 
foods or kickshaws served at table 
between the main dishes, course!^ or 
removes; literally, entre-mets (French), 
things put between. We now use two 
words, entrees and entremetSf the former 
being meats handed round between the 
mam dishes, and the latter being sweet 
made-dishes. 

Entre Eons (French). Between 
you and me; in confidence. 

Eolian. An Eolian harp. A box 
fitted with strings, like a fiddle. The 
strings, however, ore not sounded b^ a 
bow, but by a current of air or wmd 
passing over them. 

Eolus. God of the winds. {B/man 
mythology.) 

Epact. The excess of the solar 
above the lunar year, the former con- 
sisting of 365 days and the latter of 
854, or eleven days fewer. The ejmet 
of any year is the number of days nrom 
the last new moon of the old year to the 
Ist of the following January. (Greek, 
epactos, adscititiouB.) 

Eper'gne (2 syl,). A lam orna- 
mental stand placed in the middle of a 
dining-table. It is generally said to be 
a French word, but is not known in 
France. The French call such an orna- 
mental stand a swrtoutf strangely adopted 
by us to signify a frock-coat, which the 
French call a pardessus. 

Epliel>i. Youths between the age 
of eighteen and twenty were so called 
at Athens. (Greek, arrived at puberty.) 

Ephe'sian. A jovial companion ; a 
thief ; a roysterer. A pun on the verb 
to pheese — ^A-pheoze-ian. Pheeze is to 
flatter. 

It is thine host, thine Ephesian, oaDa 
Shakii^peare, “ Herry Wivu qf Windsor," if. 0. 

The Ephesian Poet. Hippo'nax, born 
at Ephesus in the sixth century B.O. 

Ephlal'tes (4 syl.). A giant who 
was deprived of his left eye by Apollo^ 
and of nic right eye by Herculb's. 




KQtrimfi. 


Hii 


XSpll'ori or Ephon, Sparfcaa ma^s- 
trates, five in number, annually eleo^ 
from the ruling' caste. They exercised 
control eyen over the kings and senate. 

XSpio. Father of epic poetry, Homer 
(about 950 B.O.)j author of the Iliad** 
and “ Odyssey.** 

The great Pwritan epic, Milton’s 
** Paradise Lost.*’ 

8neakfi» of H. I)or6lB perfonniinocs u an illiuh 
tntor of the great Puiitam opio.~TAe Ttmu, 

(3syl.). A sensualist; one 
addicted to good eating and drinking. 
So called from Epicu'ros {q.v.). 

Sir Emoure, A worldly sensualist in 
** The ^chymist/* by Bon Jonson. His 
surname is ''Mammon.** 

B^icure'an. Carnal; sensual; per- 
taining to good eating and drinking. 
{See Eficubos.) 

T. Moore has a prose romance entitled 
" The Epicurean.*’ 

Epicurean oooke 

Btiarpen wiiholoyleai sauce his appetite. 

ShaOevaterre* ** Antony and Oloo^ra*’ iL l. 

Spiou'ros. (Latin form, Ejneurus.) 
The Greek philosopher who founded the 
Epicure'on school. His axiom was, that 
"Wppiness or enjoyment is the mmmvm 
honim of life.** His disciples corrupted 
his doctrine into "Good living is the 
object we should all seek,” or, according 
to the drinking song, " Who loads a good 
life is sure to live well.** 

Blest be the day I 'scaped the wrangling crew, 

Erom Pyrrho’s maze and Epiounu’ sty. 

BwUte , " MinafreL" 

The Epicuma of China, Tao-tse, who 
commenced the search for the " elixir of 
life.** Several of the Chinese emperors 
lost their lives by drinking his " Potion 
of Immortality, (b.o. 540.) 

Etei-demlc is from the two Greek 
wor^, eni-dtlmoa (upon the people), a 
disease tnat attacks a number of people 
at once, either from bad air, bad drain- 
age, or other similar cause. 

Epi-zo5t'io is epi'^or, (upon the herds 
and flocks). Zoology is used to signify 
a treatise on animals, but we generally 
except man ; so epi-zootic is used, demoe 
{msLo) not being included. 

XSp'ilepBy was called by the Bomans 
the " ComituU or Congress sickness (mor- 
bus comitialis), because the polling for 
the comitia oenturia*ta was mill and void 
tf. any voter was taken with epilepsy 
while the votes were being taken. 


:Bpimen*ideB(6syl.). Aphilosophei 
of Crete, who fell asleep in a cave when 
a boy, and did not wake again for fifty- 
seven yet^ when he found himsoll 
endowed with miraculous wisdom. — PUm, 
Nat, JJis, (.SVe Lie Van Winkle.) 

Like Bpimenidci, I have been sleeping In a cave : 
and, waking, sm thoM whom I left Aildren ere 
bearded men.-i5ir E. ABulteeri^a {LordLytton), 

Epipli'any. The time of appoorance, 
moaning the period when the star ap- 
peared to the wise men of the East. The 
Oth January is the feast of the Epiphany. 
(Greek, epi-phaino,) 

Sp^isode (3 syl.) is tho Greek epi- 
m-odos (coming in besides— i.g., adven- 
titious), meaning an adventitious tide 
introduced into the main story. 

Epis’tle is something sent to another. 
A letter sent by messenger or post. 
(Greek, epi-stello.) 

E Flu*ribus IJnum (Latin). One 
unity composed of many parts. The 
motto of the United States of America. 

E'poch. moans that which bounds in 
or bolds in hand. A sequence of events 
harnessed together like a team of horses. 
(Greek, epi-echo,) 

Ep'ode (2 syl.). Father of choral 
^ode, Stesic'horoB of Sicily. (B.O. 682- 

Epsoni Salts. A salt formerly ob- 
tained by boiling down the mineral water 
in the vicinity of Epsom, but now chemi- 
cally prepared. It is the sulphate of 
magnesia. 

Equation of Time. The difference 
between mean and apparent time — i.e., 
the difference between tho time as shown 
by a good clock and that indicated by 
a sun-dial. The greatest difference is in 
November, at the beginning of which 
month the sun is somewhat more than 
sixteen minutes too slow. There are 
days in December, April, June, and 
September, when the sun and the docks 
agree. 

EqueB Aura*taB. A knight 
bachelor, called aura'tus because he was 
dlowed to gild his armour- a privilege 
confined to knights. 

Eq'uipage (3 syl.). Tea egwpage. 
A complete tea-service. To equip means 
to arm or furnish, and equipage is the 
furniture of a military man or oo^y eC 
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KBACUOS. 




teoopt. Hence camp equ^Mffc (all tUn^ 
neoeesary for an encampment); Jield 
minoffc (all things necessai^ for the 
fllmd of battle) ; a princo's equipage, and 
eoon. 

Bqtiity. (5feeA8TR«A.) 

BraoliuSf the emperor, condemned 
a knight to death because the companion 
who went out with him returned not. 
<*Thou hast slain thy fellow,” said the 
emperor, “and must die. Go,” con- 
tinued he, to another knight, “ and lead 
him to death.” On their way, they met 
the knight supposed to be dead, and 
returned to Eraclius, who, instead of 
revoking his sentence, ordered all three 
to bo put to death — ^tho first because ho 
had already condemned him to death ; 
the second because he had disobeyed his 
orders; and the third because ho was 
the real cause of the death of the other 
two. Chaucer tells this anecdote in his 
^'Sompnoures Tale.” It is told of Cor- 
nelius Piso by Sene'ea in his “ De Ira,” 
lib. i. 16 ; but in the “ Gesta Uomano'- 
rum ” it is ascribed to Eraclius. 

Bras'tians* The followers of Eras- 
tus, a German “heretic” of the six- 
teenth century. They referred the 
punishment of all offences in the church 
to the civil magistrate. 

B^rebus. Darkness. The gloomy 
cavern underground through which the 
Shades had to walk in their passage to 
Had6s. “A valley of the shadow of 
death.” 

Kot Enbuii ItMlf were dim en<rajj;h 
To hide thee fkom preTenUon. 

Bhakt^peart, **JuUu> Catar^'* U. 1. 

Bret'rian. The Ereirian hull, Mene- 
do'mos of Ereb'ria, in Euboea ; a Greek 
philosopher of the foiutih century B.C., 
and founder of the Eretrian school, 
which was a branch of the Socratic. 
He was called a “ bull ” from the bidl- 
like gravity of his face. 

Eri^gena. John Scotus, the school- 
man. Died 886. — N.I3. Not Duns Scotus. 

Beixu Ireland (q.v,), 

Brin'i'iys or Etinfyt. The goddess of 
renfteanoe, one of the Furies. {Greek 
myology,) 

Briph'ila. The personification of 
Amrioe, who guards the path that leads 
to pleasure^ in “ Orlando Furioso,” vi 61. 


Brl-ktn^i King of the elves, who 
prep^s muchief for children, ana even 
deceives men with bis seductions. He is 
said to hatmt the Black Forest 

Er'xneline {Dame). Reynard's wife, 
in the tale of “Reyna^ the Fox.” 

Bromine Street. One of the four 
great public ways made iu England by 
the Romans. The otner three are Watm 
ling Street, Ikenild Street, and the Foeee, 
Gemian'icus derives Ermin from HermSs, 
whence Irmineull (a column of Mercuiy), 
because Mercury presided over publio 
roads. 

Fair weyes many on ther ben fn Englond, 

But four molt or all ben suiulerstond . 

Fram the eonth into the north takit BrminiHinU t 
Fram the eait into tlie wett Roeth Ikeneld-gtreU; 
Fram lonwi-eat (ecut) to ^uxth-weit (that ii lam del 

grete) 

Fram Borer (Dover) into Chestre goth 1Faatnp*«(rele; 
The forth is most of all tlmt lills from TottSueys— 
Fram the one end of Cornwall anon to Catenajs 

(aairAuese)— 

Fram the south to North-est into Englondei end 
Fom men cellith thiak voiz. Hobert of CfkmcuUr, 

Bromine (2 syl.). A corruption of 
Arme^nian, the ermine being the mus 
Fon'ticus or Armenian muste'la. 

Ermin'ia. The heroine of “Jeru- 
salem Delivered.” When her father, the 
king of Antioch, was slain at the siege 
of Antioch, and Erminia fell captive into 
the crusaders' hands, Tancred gave her 
her liberty, and restored to her all her 
father's treasures. This generous con- 
duct quite captivated her heart, and 
she fell in love with the Christian prince. 
Al'adine, king of Jerusalem, took charge 
of her. When the Christian army be- 
sieged Jerusalem, she dressed herself in 
Clorinda’s armour to go to Tancred, bu^ 
being discovered, fled, and lived awhile 
with some shepherds on the bai^s of 
the Jordan. Meeting with Vofri'no, sent 
as a secret spy by the crusaderi^ she 
revealed to him the design against the 
life of Godfrey, and, returning with him 
to the Christian camp, found Tancred 
wounded. She cured his wounds and 
nursed him tenderly, so that he was able 
to take part in the last great day of Uie 
siege. We are not told the ultimate lot 
of this fair Syrian. 

Bmire'nes (4 syl.). A renegade 
Christian, whose name was Clement. 
He was entrusted with the command ol 
the caliph's “regal host,” and was slaia 
by Godfrey. — Taeta, *‘Jenmlm 
livmd.” 


XBNAKl. 


EBPBTF. 


Sma'nL The bandit-captain, duke 
fi Segor^a and Cardo'na, lord of Ara- 
gon, and count of Emani, in love with 
Elvi'ra^ who is betrothed to don Buy 
Gomez de Silva, an old Spanish grandee, 
whom ahe detests. Charles V. of Spain 
also loves her, and tries to win ner. 
Silva, finding that the king has been 
tampering with his betrothed, joins the 
league of Emani against the king. Tho 
king in concealment overhears the plot- 
ters, and at a given signal they are 
arrested by his guards, but at the inter- 
cession of Elvira are pardoned and set 
free. Ema'ni is on the point of marry- 
ing Elvira, when a horn is heard. This 
horn Ernani had given to Silva when ho 
joined the league, saying, Sound but 
this horn, and at that moment Emani 
will cease to live.** Silva insists on the 
fulfilment of the compact, and Emani 
stabs himself. — Vei'di^s opera of JUr- 
nani,” 

Srotlo Poetry. Love son^. So 
called from Eros, the god of love in 
Greek mythology. 

Erra-Fater. An almanack. William 
Lilly, the almanack-maker and astro- 
loger, is so called by Butler. It is said to 
have been the ** name ** of an eminent 
J ewish astrologer . — Ualliweltf ** A rctuiic 
Diet" 

In mathemat'OB he was greater 
Than Tyeho Brahe or Eira Pater. 

JSutler, **J£ttdtbrat.” 

Shnse (1 syl.). The native language 
of the West Highlanders of Scotland, 
who are of Irish origin. It is a oormption 
of Irish. The proper name is Gaelic. 

XSr*^udite. Most erudite of the Romam. 
Marcus Terentius Varro, a man of vast 
and varied erudition in almost every 
department ot literature. (b.o. 116-27.) 

SrytllTe'os. One of the horses of 
the sun. (Greek, Hie red-prodwer,) 

ZiSOapa'de (3 syl.) means, literally, 
the fling of a horse. Applied to any 
*^fiing,** prank, or spree. 

EBohales, Escales, &o. These 

D »er names have for their armorial 
oe, SM? escallops or scallop-shells. 

Escu'age (3 svl.) means '' shield ser- 
Hoe,** and IS applied to that obligation 
which bound a vassal to follow his lord to 
war at bis own private charge. (French, 
tKU, iea, a shield.) 


*7S 

Esoula^OS (Latin, Eseulapins\ A 
disciple ofjEscvUapius means a medical 
student. Esculapian, medical. Eicu- 
la*pios, in Homer, is a ** blameless phy- 
sician,” whose sons were the medioal 
attendants of the Greek army. Subse- 
quently he was held to be the ‘'god of 
the medical art.*' 

Escu'rial. The palace of the Spanish 
sovereigns, about fifteen miles north- 
west of Madrid. It is one of the most 
superb structures in Europe, but is buUt 
among rocks, as the name signifies. 

Esh-Shea'ra-l-Aboor*. The name 
given to Sirius, and worshipped by the 
Keys, an Arab tribe. 

Esin'gee. A title given to the kings 
of Kent, from Ese, their first king, 
sometimes called Ochta. 

Esmond {Henry), A chivalrous 
cavalier in the reign of queen Anno. 
The hero of Thackeray's novel entitled 
« Esmond.** 

Esoter'ic (Greek, those vdthin), Ezo- 
ter'ic, those without. The term ori- 
ginated with Pythag'oras, who stood 
behind a curtain when ho gave bis lec- 
tures. Those who wore allowed to 
attend the lectures, but not 1 k> see his 
faoe, he called his exoteric disciples ; but 
those who wore allowed to enter the veil, 
his esoteric, 

Aristotle adopted tho same terms, 
though he did not lecture behind a cur- 
tain. He called those who attended his 
evening lectures, which were of a popu- 
lar character, his exoterics; and those 
who attended his more abstruse morning 
lectures, his esoterics, 

Espiet {Es-pe-a), Nephew of Orlande 
la Fde. A dwarf not more than three feet 
high, with yellow hair as fine as gold, 
and though above a hundred years old, 
a seeming child of seven. He was one 
of the falsest knaves in the world, and 
knew every kind of enchantment. — 
maivce of Maugis dAygremomt et do Visskr 
sonfrh'e, 

Esplan'dian. Sor of Am'adis and 
Oriaha. He is tho hero of Montalvo’s 
continuation of " Am'adis,** called “ The 
FifthBook.*’ 

Esprit de Corps. Fellow-feeling 
for the society with which you are asso- 
ciated. A military term— every soldier 
will stand up for his own corps. 
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ETEBM^AIi. 


JQaquire. One who carried the eteu 
or riiield of a knight. (Latin, tcul'i^er, 
a riiield-bearer.) 

JUguire, A title giren to the younger 
■ona of the nobilitv, to officers of the 
queen’s court and household, to coun- 
swors of law, justices of the peace, 
shetills, gentlemen who hold commis- 
sions in the army and nary, and gradu- 
ates of the universities not in holy 
orders. By courtesy it is given to at- 
torneys, solicitors, surgeons, merchants, 
liankers, the landed gentry, and gentle- 
men living in independence. 

XiS'says. Lord Bacon’s essays were 
the first that boro the name. 

To write Juit treatises requitalh leisure in the 
writer and leisure in the reader . . . which is the 
rause which bath mnde me choose lo write certain 
brief notes . . . which 1 have called essays.— 
«Mio» to Fritiet Henry, 

SiSae’neB (2 syl.). A sect among the 
Jews in the time of our Saviour. They 
took no part in public matters, but 
devoted themselves to contemplative 
studies. They held the Jewish Scrip- 
tures in great reverence, but interpreted 
them allegorically. 


JSast seaxS (the torritoiy of 
the East Saxons). 

SSsBez Xiions. Calves, for which 
the county is famous. 

Valiant at an JSttex lion (ironical). 
Ebbox 8til6. A ditch. As Essex is 
very marshy, it abounds in ditches, and 
has Tciy few stiles. 

SBt-il-poBsible. A nickname of 

S rinoe Geor^ of Denmark, given him by 
ames 11. The story goes that James, 
speaking of those who had deserted his 
standard, concluded the catalogue with 
these words, «Aud who do you think 
besides? Why, little Est-il-possible, my 
worthy son-in-law.” James applied this 
cognomen to the prince because, when 
George was told of his father-ia-law’s 
abdication, all be did was to exclaim, 
Est-il-possible 1” and when told of the 
several noblemen who had fallen away 
from him, Est-il-possible 1” exhausted 
his indignation. 

EBtafette (French; Spanish, etta^ 
Military couriers sent express. 
Their duty is to deliver the despatches 
consigned to them to the postUions ap- 
pointed to receive them. 

SiBtateB. JBttatet of ike realm. The 
poweire that have the administration of 


affairs in their hands. The three estates 
of our own realm ore the Lords Spiritually 
the Lords Temporal, and the Commons ; 
popularly speaking, the public press is 
termed the fourth estate. It is a great 
mistake to call the three estates of Eng- 
land, the Sovereign, the Lords, and the 
Commons, as many do. The word moans 
that on which the realm stands. (Latin, 
tto, to stand.) 

Herod.. ..made a ivpser to hi8....(diief cskatMi— 
Jilfar&Ti.Sl. 

Este. The house of Este had for their 
armorial bearing a white eagle on an 
azure shield. Binaldo, in ** Jerusalem 
Delivered,” adopted this device; and 
Ariosto, in his ‘'Orlando Purios<V’ gives 
it both to Mandricordo and Ko^ro, 
adding that it was once borne by Trojan 
Hector. As the dukes of Brunsvnok 
are a branch of the house of Este, our 
queen is a descendant of the same noble 
family. 

D’Este was the surname adopted by the 
children of tho duke of Sussex and lady 
Augusta Murray. 

Estella. Heroine of Dickens’s** Great 
Expectations.” 

Estot'iland. An imaginary tract of 
land near tho Arctic Circle in North 
America, said to have been discovered 
by John Scalve, a Pole. 

The snow 

From cold Entotiland. 

MtUon, ** JParadite Lori ” z. S8S. 

Estrildis or Ettrild. Daughter of 
a German king, and handmaid to the 
mythical king Humber. When Humber 
was drowned in tho river that bears hia 
name, king Locrin fell in love with 
Estrildis, and would have married her, 
had be not boon betrothed already to 
Gueudoloe'na ; however, he kept Estrildis 
for seven yours in a palace underground, 
and had by her a daughter named So- 
bri'na. After the death of Locrin, 
Guendoloo'na threw both Estrildis and 
Sabriha into the Severn. — Geoffrey, 
“ Briiith History,** ii. c. ii. — ^v. 

EBl^uary. Literally, the boiling 
place ; the mouth of a river is so called 
tiecause the water there seems to see^e 
and boil. (Latin, oestuo, to boil.) 

Eter'nal. Tiu Eternal CUy. Borne. 
Virgil makes Jupiter tell Venus he would 
give to the Homans %mptfri%an wnM JM 
(an etemal empire), (‘v^eid,” i 79.) 
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Btemal Tables. A white pearl, 
actendiDg from east to west^ and from 
heaven to earth, on which, according to 
Mahomet, God has recorded every event, 
past, present, and to come. Thus Ma- 
homet writes in the Koran, **Ab Allah 
has ordained, and recorded on the eternal 
tables.” 

Sth'nio-plote The Popish plot. In 
Dryden’s satire of ** Absalom and Achito- 
phel,” Charles II. is called David, the 
royi^ts are called the Jews, and the 
Prists Gentiles or Ethnoi, whence 
** Ethnic-plot” means the Gentile or 
Popish plot. 

Saw with disdsln an Ethnio plot beimn.. .. 

*Gaingt form and order they their power emplt^, 

nothing to build, and all things to destroy. 

Pt. i. 

Xjth'nophro'nes (4 syl.). A sect 
of heretics of the seventeenth century, 
who practised the observances of the 
ancient P^ans. (Greek, eikma-phrun, 
heathen-minded. ) 

S^thon. The eagle or vulture that 
gnawed the liver of Prome^theus. 

Klt'iquette (3 syl.). The usages of 
polite society. The word means a ticket 
or card, and mfers to the ancient custom 
of delivering a card of directions and regu- 
lations to be observed by all those who 
attended court. 

iEit'na. Virgil ascribes its eruption 
to Encelados, a hundred-headed giant, 
who lies buried under the mountmn. — 
.£u. iii, 578, &c. 

Etrenn'es (2 syl.). New-year's gifts 
am so called in France. Stron'ia, the 
Itoman goddess, had the superintendenco 
of new-year's gifts, which the Romans 
called strenoe. Ta'tius entered Rome on 
New-year's Day, and received from 
some augurs palms cut from the sacred 
gx)ve, dedicated to the goddess Strenia. 
Having succeeded, he ordained that the 
1st of January should be celebrated by 
^ts to be cmled strence, consisting of 
figs, dates, and honey ; and that no word 
of ill omen should be uttered on that 
day. 

.Ettriok Shepherd. James Hogg, 
the Scotch poet, who was bom in the 
torest of Ettrick, Selkirkshire. (1772- 
1835.) 

Xh« Ettilek Shephod wm 

stzel— t.e., AttHa, King of the Huns, 
ft monarch ruling over throe kingdoms 


a widower, he married £emhild, tha 
widow of Siegfried. In the Nibelungen- 
Lied, where ho is introduced (part ii.), 
he is made very insignifioant, and sees 
his liegemen, and even his son and heir, 
struck down without any effort to save 
them or avenge their destruction. He 
is as unlike the Attila of history as pos- 
sible. 

Eu'chari8,in F^nelon's “ T€16maque,* 
is meant to represent Mdlle. do Fon- 
tangos. 

Eu'charist literally means a thank- 
offering. Our Lord said, *'Do this in 
remembrance of mo”— t.e., out of gra- 
titude to mo. The elements of bread 
and wine in the Lord's supper. (Greek, 
m-charUtia . ) 

Eu'clio. A penurious old hunks in 
one of the comedies of Plautus (** Aulu- 
la'ria”). 

Eu'erates (3 syl.). More thifle than 
Eu' crates, Eucratos, the miller, was one 
of the archons of Athens, noted for his 
shifts and excuses for neglecting the 
duties of the office. 

Eudox'ians. Heretics, whose founder 
was Eudox'ius, patriarch of Antioch in 
the fourth century. They maintained 
that the Son had a will independent of 
the Father, and that sometimes their 
wills were at variance. 

Eu'dromos. One of Actaeon's dogs. 
(Greek, tlt€ good runmer,) 

Euge'nius. The friend and wise 
counsSlerof Yorick in Sterne’s "Tris- 
tram Shandy.” 

Eu'gubiiie Tables. Bronze tables 
found near Eugubium {Oohbo) in 1444. 
Of the inscriptions, five are Umbrian 
and Etruscan, and two are Latin. 

Eulalie {St.). Eu'lalon is one ot 
the names of Apollo ; but in the calendar 
there is a virgin martyr called EuOalie, 
bom at Merida, in Estramadu'ra. When 
she was only twelve yeaw old, the great 
persecution of DiocIf*'tian was set on 
foot, whereupon the young girl left her 
maternal home, and, in the presence of 
the Roman judge, cast down the idols 
he had set up. She was martyred by 
torture, 12th of February, 808. 

Longfellow calls Evangeline the " Stm^ 
shine of St. EuUdie.” 
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Eulen-Bpie'gel {Thyl) or TyU OwU 
gUui. The hero of a German taiO) which 
relates the pranks and drolleries, the ups 
and downs, the freak and fun of a wan- 
dering cottager of Brunswick, The 
author is said to have been Dr. Thomas 
Mumer. (1475-1530.) 

Rjumsd'os or Eumamt, A swineherd. 
So called from the slave and swineherd 
of Ulysses. 

This Mooud Eunasug itro'le hastily down tho 
foreot-glade, driving before him. ...the whole herd 
of bis iuharmuuiuus oharge.— h'ir li otter acoU. 

SSumenTdes {the good-tempered god- 
dmee), A name given by the Greeks to 
the Furies, as it would have been omi- 
nous and bad policy to call thorn by their 
right name, Mriv!ny'48, 

Rilliniies'tes {Mentor^, who, being 
very old, keo|)S a little boy named 
Anamnostes (Jiceearcli') to fetch books 
from the shelves. — Sptnsir^ ±\ury 
Queen,” book ii. i). 

XiUno'mians. Heretics, tho dis- 
diples of Euno'mius, bishop of Cy/icum 
in the fourth century. They maintained 
that the Father was of a different nature 
to the Son, and that the Sou did not m 
reality unite himself to human nature. 


“an innocent” [a fool) ^ “bel-dam” (an 
ugly w'ornan), and hundreds of others. ^ 

Surelca or rathor Heurdha (I have 
found it out). The exclamation of Arohi- 
me'des, the Syracusian philosopher, when 
he discovered how to tost the purity of 
Hi'ero's crown. Tho tale is, that Hiero 
delivered a certain weight of gold to a 
workman, to bo made into a votive 
crown, but suspecting that the workman 
had alloyed the gold with an inferior 
motal, askod Archimedes to test the 
crown. The philosopher went to bathe, 
and, in stepping into the bath, which 
was quite full, observed that some of tbe 
water ran over. It immediately struck 
bim that a body must remove its own 
bulk of water when it is immersed, and, 
putting his idea to tho tost, found his 
surmise to bo correct. Now, then, for 
tho crown. Silver is lighter than gold, 
therefore a pound-weight of silver will 
be more bulky than a pound-weight of 
gold, and being of greater bulk will 
remove more water. Vitru'vius says: 
“When the idea flashed across his mind, 
the philosopher jumped out of tho bath, 
exclaiming, * Iloure'ka ! houre'ka ! * and, 
without waiting to dress himself, ran 
home to try tho experiment.” Dryden 
has mistaken the quantity in the lines — 


SiUpat'ridfB. The oligarchy of 
Attica. These lords of creation were 
subsequently set aside, and a democratic 
form of government established. 


Eu'phemisms. Words or phrases 
substituted, to soften down oifonsive 
expressions. 

PUue never mentioned to ears polite. 
In the rei^ of Charles II., a worthy 
divine of Whitehall thus concluded his 
sermon: “If you don’t live up to tho 
precepts of the Gospel . . . you must 
expect to receive your reward in a cer- 
tain place which *tis not good manners 
to mention here.” — Laconics. Pope tells 
us this worthy divine was a dean : — 


To rest the eushion and soft dean invite. 
Mho nmr mentioned *' hell** to ears polite. 

**iroral Essays," epist if. 


“His Satanic majesty;” “light-fin- 
gered gentry;” “a gentleman on his 
travels" (one irarisparUd) ; “she has 
met with an accident ” {has had a child 
btfore marriage) ; “ help ” or “ employd ” 
(a servant) ; “ not quite correct ” {a false- 
hood); “an obliquity of yision” {asquint); 


The deist thinks he stands on firmer ground. 
Cries ** Jblu'rcka I" tho mighty secret's lound. 

HdH/wLaiei. 


But Byron has preserved the right quan- 
tity— 


Movwe clap 

Our bands and cry *'Knreka!” 

** ChUde HaroIdP if. st. 81. 


Eu'nis (2 syl.). The oast wind. So 
called, says Buttmann, from eSs, the 
east. Probably it is eos eru'o, drawn 
from tho cast. Ovid confirms this ety- 
mology : Vires capiit Eurus ah ortu. 

While southern gales o'er vestem oceans roll. 
And Eurus steals his ice-ainds from the pole. 

Darwin^ ** Economy of Keyetettton,*’ canto fU 

Eurydlce (4 syl.). Wife of Orpheus, 
killed by a serpent on her wedding nighiC 
Orpheus went down to the infernal re« 
gions to seek her, and was promised she 
should return on condition that he looked 
not back till she had reached the upper 
world. When the poet got to the con* 
fines of his joumoy, he turned his head 
to see if Eurydice were following, and 
she was instantly caught back ag.ain into 
Hades, 
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Kcttcre. roBtrra Etityd'dli to life; 

Obi tekia tbe huibond or restore the wife. 

• Pope, “Ode on St. Veedta’e Duir.** 

Eustace (I*at/ier). Abbot of St. 
Mary^s, alias William Allan,— jSZr JVal/er 
Scotty “ The Monastery.'^ 

Eusta'thians. A denomination so 
called from Eusta'thius, a monk of the 
fourth century, excommunicated by the 
council of Gan^a. 

Eutych'ians. Heretics of the fifth 
century, violently opposed to the Ncs- 
to'rians. They maintained that Jesus 
Christ was entirely God previous to the 
incarnation, and entirely man during his 
sojourn on earth. The founder was 
Eu'tyches, an abbot of Constantinople, 
excommunicated in 44S. 

EvangelTc. Tlie Ewmgellc Doctor. 
John Wy cliff 0 , the morning star of the 
Reformation.” (1324-1384.) 

Evan'geline (4 syl.). The heroine 
of Longfmlow’s poem so called. The 
subject of the tale is the expulsion of tbe 
inhabitants of Aca'dia [Nova Scotia) from 
their homes by order of George 11. 

Evan'gelist, in Runyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’^ represents the effectual 
preacher of the Gospel, who opens the 
gate of life to Chnstian. 

Evangelists. Symbols of the four : — 

MaWmo. A man with a pen in his 
hand, and a scroll before him, looking 
over his left shoulder at an angel. This 
Gospel was tho first, and the angel re- 
presents the Being who dictated it. 

Mark, A man seated writing, and by 
his side a couchant winged lion, em- 
blematical of the resurrection, which is 
most fully described by this evangelist. 
(&« Lion.) 

Luke. A man with a pen, looking in 
deep thought over a scroll, and near him 
a coyr or ox chewing the cud. The latter 

g art refers to the eclectic character of 
t. Luke’s Gospel. 

John. A youn^ man of groat delicacy, 
with an eagle in tho background to 
denote sublimity. 

Tho more ancient symbols were— for 
Matthew, a man*s fcLce; for Mark, a lion; 
for Luke, an ox; and for John, a flying 
eagle; in allusion to the four living creatures 
before tho throne of God, described in 
the Book of Revelation : “ The first . , . 
was like a lion, and the second . . . like 
a calf, and the third . . . had a face as a 
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man, and the fourth . . . was like a flying 
eagle” (iv. 7). Irenco'us says : “ The lion 
signifies the royalty of Christ ; tho calf 
his sacerdotal offico ; tbe man’s face his 
incarnation ; and the eagle the grace of 
the Holy Ghost.” 

Evans ( William). Tho giant porter 
of Charles I., who carried about in his 
pocket Sir Geoffrey Hudson, the king’s 
dwarf. He was nearly eight feet high. 
(Died 1632.) Fuller speaks of him in 
his ‘'Worthies,” and Sir Walter Scott 
introduces him in “ Povcril of the Peak.” 

As tall a man as is in London, always excepting 
the king*H porter Master Evans, that earned you 
about in his pocket, Sir Geoffrey, as all the world 
has heard tell.— Gh. xxxm. 

Evans {Sir ITvgh). A pedantic Welsh 
parson and schoolmaster of wondrous 
simplicity and shrewdness.— iSAoi&dipearg, 

Merry Wives of Windsor.'* 

Evap'orate (4 syl.). Bo off ; vanish 
into thin air. 

Evil. ''Of two evils, I have chosen 
the least.” — Prior. 

Evil Eye. It was anciently believed 
that the eyes of some persons darted 
noxious rays on objects which they glared 
upon. Tho first morning glance of such 
eyes was certain destruction to man or 
beast, but tho destruction was not un- 
frequently tho result of emaciation. Vir- 
gil speaks of an evil oyo making cattle 
lean. 

Nes'do qnis ten'eros oo'ulus nubJ fas'clnat^^nns. 

Who has bewitched my lambs, prilhee soy. if anj 
the hag knows ? 

Evil Principle. {See Ahrimak, 
Akimanes, Asalor.) 

Ex Cathe'dra (Latin). With autho- 
rity. Tho pope, speaking ex cathxdra, is 
said to speak with an infallible voice — to 
speak as the successor and representative 
of St. Peter, and in bis pontifical cha- 
racter. The words are Latin, and mean 
“from tho chair” — i.e.f tho throne of the 
pontiff. Tho phrase is applied to all dicta 
uttered by authority, and ironically to 
self-sufficient, dogmatical assertions. 

Ex Officio (Latin, hy virtue qf his 
ojflce). As tho Lord Mayor for the time 
being shall be ex ojflclo one of the trustees. 

Ex Parte (Latin, proceeding only 
from one of the parties). An ex-parlS 
statement is a one-sided statement, a 
partial statement^ a statement made by 
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one of tbo litigants without being modi- 
fied by the counter-statement. 

!Bx Fed'fi Her'ouleixL From this 
•ample you can judge of the whole. 
Flutarch says that Pyth^oros inge- 
nidusly calculated the height of Her- 
euUta oy comparing the length of various 
•tadia In Greece. A stadium was 600 
feet in length, but Hercules* stadium at 
Olympia was much longer. Now, says 
the philosopher, as the stadium of Olym- 
pia 18 longer than an ordinary stadium, 
so the foot of Hercules was longer than 
an ordinary foot ; and as the foot bears 
a certain ratio to tlie height, so the 
height of Hercules can be easily ascer- 
tained. — Varia Scripta, 

ISSx. Post Facto (Latin). An ex 
poit facto law, A law mado to meet 
and punish a crime after the offence has 
been committed. 

Fxalta'tion. In old astrology', a 
planet was said to bo in its ** exaltation** 
when it was in that sign of tho zodiac 
in which it was supposed to exercise its 
strongest influence. Thus tho exaltation 
of Venus is in Pisces, and her ** dejec- 
tion ** in Virgo. 

thui, Ood wot, Merelry' Id desolate' 

In PisoM, n-her Venus' is exaltaie'. 

Ohaueer, *' Canterbury Tales "G,SBS, 

Exaltation of the Cross. A feast 
held in the Boman Catholic Church, on 
September 14th, to commemorate the 
restoration of the cross to Calvary in 
€28. It had been carried away by 
Kosroes the Persian. 

Excal'ibar. Arthur’s famous sword, 
Cpven him by the Lady of tho Lake. 

No iword on earth, were it the Ezoalibar of king 
Arthur, can out that wliioh oppoRee no ateady re- 
•istance to tha blow.— dUr bolter 

Ex'oeUency {His), A title given to 
colonial and provincial governors, am- 
bassadors, and the lord - lieutenant of 
Ireland. 

ExoePBior. Aim at higher things 
still. It is the motto of the United 
States, and has been made popular by 
Longfellow’s beautiful poem so named. 
We use the word, also, as tho synonym 
of super-excellent. 

Excep'tions. JSxeeptions prove the 
rule, Thev prove there is a rule, or 
there could be no exceptions ; the very 
foot of exceptions proves there must be 
a rule. 


Excheq'uer. Court qfHxt^evuer, Hi 
the subdivision of the court in the reira 
of Edward I., the Exchequer acquired a 
separate and independent position. Its 
special duty was to order the revenues 
of the crown and recover the king’s 
debts. It was denominated Scaeca'rium, 
from seaccum (a chess-board), and was 
so called because a checkered doth was 
laid on the table of the court.— Jfodor, 

** History of the Exchequer,'* 

Exci'se (2 syl.) means literally, a 
coupon^ or piece cut off (Latin, excCdo), 
It is a toll or duty levied on articles of 
home consumption — a slice cut off from 
these things for the national purse. 

Exclu’sion. Bill of Exclusion, A 
bill to exclude the duke of York from 
the throne, on account of his being a 
Papist. Passed by the Commons, but 
rejected by the Lords, in 1679 ; revived 
in 1681. 

Excommunica'tion. (1) The 
greaier is exclusion of an individual from 
the seven sacraments, from every legiti- 
mato act, and from lul intercourse with 
the faithful. (2) The lesser excommu- 
nication is sequestration from the ser- 
vices of the Church only. The first 
Napoleon was excommunicated by pope 
Pius VII., and the present king of 
Italy is still under the anathema of 
Vius IX. 

Excommunication hy Bell, Booh, and 
Candfe. {See CURSINO.) 

Excommunication by the ancient Jews, 
This was of throe sorts— (1 ) Nid’ui (separa- 
tion), called in the New Testament '’cast- 
ing out of the synagogue” (John ix. 22) ; 
(2) Cherem, called by St. Paul "deliver- 
ing over to Satan (1 Cor. v. 5); (3) 
Marana'tha, delivered over to divine 
vengeance. The Sadducees had an in- 
terdict called Tetragram'meton, which 
was cursing the offender by JehoVah, 
by the decalogue, by the inferior courts, 
and with all the curses of the superior 
courts. 

Excru'eiate (4 syl.). To give one 
as much pain as crucifying him would 
do. (Latin, ex crux, where is in-^ 
tensitive.) 

Ex’eat (Latin, he may go out). Per- 
mission grated by a bishop to a priest 
to leave his diocese. In the universities, 
it is pertnission to a student to leave 
college before the end of term. 
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Ez'efjrate (3 syl.)- To many Roman 
]aws» this ta^ was appended, ''If any 
•lie breaks this law, tcuxr esto ** — %.e,, let 
his body, his family, and his goods be 
oonseorated to the gods. When a man 
was declared ioeer, any one might kill 
him with impunity. Any one who hurt 
a tribune was held a sdcer to the goddess 
CerHs. £x in this word is intensiUve. 

XfX'erciseB. Week-day sermons were 
so called by the Puritans. Hence the 
title of Morning ExerciseSf week-day ser- 
mons preached in the morning. 

lEiX^eter. The duke of Exeter* s daugh- 
ter was a sort of rack invented by the 
duke of Exeter during the reign of 
Henry VI . — Blojcksione, 

I WM the led that would not confess one word. . .. 
Ihoush they threatened to make nte Iiuk ttie duke 
of Exeter'a daughter.— *'Fortmu of JSioel," 

azzr. 

Ez'eter Controversy. A contro- 
versy raised upon a tract entitled "Plain 
Truth,” by the Rev. John Agate, of 
Exeter, an Episcopalian ; replied to by 
several dissenting ministers, as Withers, 
Tivsse, Pierce, &c. (1707-1715.) 

Exeter Domesday. A record con- 
taining a description of Wilts, Dorset, 
Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall, kept 
among the muniments of the dean and 
chapter of Exeter. It was published by 
Sir Heniy Ellis, as a supplement to the 
Great Domesday, in 1816. 

Exhibition. My eon has got an exhi- 
bition at Oxford, An allowance of meat 
and drink; a benefaction for mainten- 
ance. fLatin, exhibitio, an allowance of 
food ana other necessaries, **alimentie 
exhiJbere aliguem**) 

I erava fit disposition for my wife. 

Due xeferonce of place, and exhilution. 

Shakespeare, OtheUo” i. 3. 

Exile. The Neapolitan Exile, Baron 
Poe'rioi One of the kings of Naples pro- 
mised the people a constitution, but 
broke his word ; whereupon a revolution 
broke out, and the baron, with many 
others, was imprisoned for many years 
in a dKadful dungeon near Naples. He 
was at length liberated and exiled to 
America, but compelled the captain to 
steer for Ireland, and landed at Cork, 
where he was well received. 

Ex'it (Latin, hx goes out), A theatrical 
term placed at the point when an actor 
is to leave the stage. We also say of an 
i^jtor, Exit that is, So-and-so 
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leaves the stage at this point of the 
drama. 

He made his exit. Left under shady 
o^mstanoes; he died: as, “He made 
his exit of this life in peace with all the 
world. Except in the drama, we say 
"made or makes his exit.” (See above,) 

Ex'odus. The Exodus of Israel, The 
departure of the Israelites from Egypt 
under the guidance of Moses. We now 
speak of the Exodus of Ireland— i.e., the 
departure of the Irish in largo numbers 
for America ; the Exodus of the Aca'dians 
—i,e,, the expulsion of these colonists 
from Nova Scotia in the reign of George 
II. ; &c. (Greek, ex odos, a journey out.) 

Exbns or Exempts of the Guards, 
Officers who commanded when the lieu- 
tenant or ensign was absent, and who 
had charge of the night watch. (French, 
CapUaines exempts des gardes du corps,) 

Exorl>itant means literally out of 
the rut (Latin, ex oi^bita, out of the 
wheel-rut); out of the track; extrava- 
gant (extra-vagant). 

Exoteric. QSee Esoteric.) 

Expectation Week. Between the 
Ascension and Whit Sunday, when the 
apostles continued praying in earnest 
expectation of the Comforter.” 

Experimental Philosophy. Sci- 
ence founded on experiments or data, in 
contradistinction to moral and mathe- 
matical sciences. Experimental philo- 
sophy is also csiWod ' natural philosophy, 
and by the French physics, 

Experimen'tum Cru'eis (Latin). 

A decisive experiment. (iSfes Chucial.) 

Explo'sion moans literally, driven 
out by clapping the hands (Latin, ex- 
plddo—i.e,f ex-plaudo ) ; hence the noise 
made by clapping the hands, a report 
made by ignited gunpowder, &c. 

Expo'nent. One who explains or 
sets forth the views of another. Thus, a 
clergyman should bo the exponent of the 
Bible and Thirty-nine Articles. (Latin, 
ex-pono, to expose or sot forth.) 

Expose (French). An exposing of 
Bometmng which should havo been kept 
out of sight. Thus we say a man made 
a dreadful exposb—i.e,, told or did some- 
tiling which should have been kept con- 
oealed. 
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Xipreased Oils are those which 
are obtained by pressure, Unlike animal 
and essential oils, they are pressed out 
of the bodies whion contain them. 

IhroreBBiOll. A geographic eaqpra- 
JtOfi.. vox et pr»ter6a ninil. A word 
ttsea in geography to describe a people 
who hare no recognised nationality. 

This territory *■ to a reir jcreat ext^t occupied 
by one raee....and yet to the piyeent dex Oemauy 
M ^ittle than a geographical expre8iion.--i>aihf 

Sx'OLUisite (3 syl. ). One sought out ; 
a coxcomb, a dandy, one who thinks 
himself superlatively well dressed, and 
of most unexceptionable deportment. 

Exten'sive (3 syl.). Rather exterv- 
tive, that. Bather fast. A slang synonym 
for a ewell. 

Extravagantes Constitutio'nes 
or ExtraifoMante. The papal constitu- 
tions of John XXII. and some few of 
his successors, supplemental to the 

Corpus Juris Ganon'ici." So called 
because they were not ranged in order 
with the other papal constitutions, but 
were loft '^out-wanderors” from the 
general code. 

Extreme Unction. One of the 
seven sacraments of the Komish Church, 
founded on St. James v. 14, ^^Is any 
sick among you? lot him call for tho 
elders of the church : and lot thorn pray 
over him, anointing him with oil in the 
name of the Lord.” 

Extricate. Latin, ex, out of, and 
irica, fetters. ” Tricte ” are the hairs, 
&o., tied round the feet of birds to 
prevent their wandering. To ex- 
tricate is to “get out of these triem 
or meshes.” 

Exul^t (Latin). To leap out. Thus 
wo say, “ 1 am ready to kap out of my 
skin ; ” to jump for joy. 

Eye. Latin, oifulus; Italian, occhio; 
Spanish, <go; Bussian, oko; Dutoh, oogj 
Saxon, edge (where g is pronounced liko 
5) mnoh, oeU, 

The hin^i eya. His chief officers. An 
Bastem expression. 

One of the eexen 

Who In Oodli pneenee, nesreit to the throne 
Stand ready at oommand, and are hie eyei 
That run thro* all the heareni, and down to earth, 
bt-ar his swift errands.— **PciradtM Lori,” iU. 

Mye of the An opening between 

the storm clouds. {See Bull's Eye.) 

One-eyed pemle, (See Abucasfiakb, 

CreoLorsj 


Eyes. Font eyet are Ugger than yoer 
tUmaeh. You fancied you could eat 
more, but found your appetite satisfied 
with less than you expend. A French 
phrase. 

To rend the eyee with paint (Jer. iv. 80)i 
The ladies of the East tinge the edge of 
their eye-lids with the powder of lead- 
ore. They dip into the powder a small 
wooden bodkin, which they draw** through 
the eye-lids over the ball of the eye.” 
Jezebel is said ** to have adjusted her 
eyes with kohol” (a powder of lead- 
ore), 2 Kings ix. 30. N.B. — The word 
** face,” in our translation, should in both 
these cases be rendered** eyes.” — Shaw, 
** Travels.” 

Eifes to the Mind. A staff. So called 
in allusion to tho staff driven to Tire'sias 
by Athe'na, to serve him for the eyes 
of which she had deprived him. (iSw 
Tirbbiab.) 

Eye-sore. Something offensive to 
tho sight. Sore is the Saxon ear (pain- 
ful) or ewer (grievous). It is painful or 
grievous to the eye. 

Monleoai wu an eyesore to Hainan.— D'ErirSnsa 

Eye-teeth. The canine teeth are so 
called because their fangs extend up- 
wards nearly to tho orbits of the eyes. 

To draw one*t eye-teeih. To take the 
conceit out of a person ; to fleece one 
without mercy ; to make one suffer loss 
without seeing the manoeuvre by which it 
was effected. 

I guen thoHe Yanki will get their eyo-teetb drawn 
if they Hon*t look Rharp. 

W. Hepwwrth Dixon, *' Amo rimerieo,” toL i. 

Ey'ra. The physician of the goda 
(jScandifiavian mythology.') 

Eyre. Justices in Eyre. A corrup- 
tion of ** Justices in itin'erS.” At first 
they made the circuit of the kingdom 
every seven years, but Magna Charta 
provided that it should be done annually. 

Eyre {Janx). The heroine of Char- 
lotte Bronte’s novel so called. Jane 
Eyre is a governess, who stoutly oopes 
with adverse circumstances, and ulti- 
mately wins ilio love of a man of fiN> 
tune. 

Ezour Ve'da ox Adtarvalna Vdda. 
The lost of the four sacred books of the 
Hindus. It regulates ceremonialB, offer- 
ings, the forms of worship, and thh plan 
of building and decorating the temples. 
The whole four books are railed tho 
vedas or vedams. 
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F. Ft* wrUim on hUface, ** Rogue” 
U written on his face. The letter F used 
to be branded near the nose, on the left 
cheek of felons, on their being admitted 
to ''benefit of clergy.” The same was 
used for brawling in church. The custom 
was not a^lished by law till 1822. 

F Sharp. A flea. The pun is F, 
the initial letW, and sharp because the 
bite is acute. (See B Flats.) 

ff, A corrupt way of making a capital 
^ in Old English, and used as low down 
as 1760 ; as IFrance for Franco ; ffarring- 
ton for Farrington ; &c. 

F.B.II.T. The letters of the Sar- 
dinian motto. 

Either Fortilu'do Ejtu Rhodum TenfuiU 
in allusion to the succour rendered to 
Rhodes by the house of Savoy, 1310 ; 

Or, Fceddrd Et lleligidne Tene'mui\ on 
the golden doubloon of Victor Amadeus 

I.; 

Or, Fortitu'do EJus Rempublicam Tenet. 

F. O. B. Free on board ; meaning 
that the shipper, from the time of ship- 
ment, is free from all risk. 

Fabian Tactics or Policy — i.e., 
delay. "Win like Fabius, by delay.” 
The Roman general Fabius wearied out 
Hannibal by marches, counter-marches, 
ambuscades, and skirmishes, without ever 
coming to an open engagement. 

Met by the Fabian tactics, which proved fatal to 
Its predeoesior.— 7Ae Times. 

Fab'ila’s Sad Fate. The king don 
Fablla was a man of very obstinate pur- 
pose and fond of the chase. One day he 
encountered a boar, and commanded 
those who rode with him to remain quiet 
and not interfere, but the boar overthrew 
him and killed him. — Chronica Antigua 
de EtpaM,” p. 121. 

Fabius. The American Fabius. 
Washington (1732-1799), whose military 
policy was similar to that of Fabius. He 
weaned out the English troops by harass- 
ing them, without coming to a pitched 
battie.^ Duguesclin pursued the same 
|J>licy in France, by the advice of Charles 
V., whereby all the conquests of Edward 
and the Black Prince were retrieved. 

FolhivM of the French. Anne, due de 
Montmorency, g^d constable of France ; 
so called from his success in almost an- 
nihilating the Imperiid army which had 


invaded Provence, bv laying the country 
waste and prolonging the campaign. 
(1493-1567.) 

Fables. The most famous writers 
of fables are — 

Pilpay, among the Hindus, 

Lokman, among the Arabs. 

jSilsop and Babrios, among the Greeks. 

PhoBdrus and Aria'niis, among the 
Romans. 

Faeme, Abste'mius, and Casti, among 
tlio Italians. The last wroto "The 
Talking Animals.” 

La Fontaine and Florian, among the 

French. 

John Gay and Edward Moore, among 
our own countrymen. The former is 
sometimes called “ The English .£sop.” 

Lessing and Pfcffel, among the Qer^ 
mans. 

Kryloff, among the Russians. 

{See .ffisop.) 

Fabliaux. The metrical fables of 
I the Trouveros, or early poets north of 
the Loire, in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. The word fahle, in this case, is 
used very widely, for it includes not only 
such tales as " Reynard the Fox,” but 
all sorts of familiar incidents of knavery 
and intrigue, all sorts of legends and 
family traditions. The fabliau of "Aii- 
cassin and Nicoletto ” is full of interesting 
incidents, and contains much true pathos 
and beautiful poetry. 

Fabricius {Fabrich'-ius). A Roman 
hero, representative of inflexible purity 
and honesty. The ancient writers love 
to tell of the frugal way in which he 
lived on his hereditary farm ; how he 
refused the rich presents offered him by 
the Samnite ambassadors; and how at 
death he left no portion for his daugh- 
ters, whom the senate provided for. 

Fabricitti, soorner of all-oonquerlng ftold. 

Thomsonf *'Sea$on»“ (IFtiitor). 

Face. To fice it out. To persist in 
an assertion which is not true. To main- 
tain without changing colour or hanging 
down the head. 

A rebec face. (French, "visage da 
rebec ”,) An ugly, grotesque face, like 
that which used to be cut on the upper 
part of a rebec or threo-stringed fiddle. 
3)ead is the noble BadlSbee, 

Who had a face like a rebee. . 

Babelait, “ Pantogmel/’ book IL 4, 

Face-card or Faced card, A ccirt 
card, a card with a face on it. 
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Fach^imon. The Japanese god of 
war. 

Facile Princeps. By far the boat. 

Bnt the faetU prineep» of all gypioloKiata ia Pro* 
iBMor Pottk of ilaUe.— C'ham&era, Vydopcsdia " 

Fac'tion. The Romans divided the 
oombatants in the circus into classes^ 
sailed factions, each class being distin- 
guished by its special colour, like the 
crews of a boat-race. The four original 
factions were the leek-greon {prasfina), 
the sea-blue {ven'eta), the white (alba), 
and the rose-rod (ros^ea). Two other 
factions were added by Domitian, the 
colours being golden •yellow (aura'ta) 
and purple. As these combatants strove 
against each other, and entertained a 
st^ng esprit de corps, the word was 
easily applied to politicsd partisans. 

Fao'tor. An agent ; a substitute in 
mercantile affairs; a commission mer- 
chant. (Latin, facia, to do, whence the 
French fobcteur, one who docs something 
for an employer.) 

Aalaep and naked, as an Indian laj. 

An honest factor stole a gem au ay. 

Pops. ** Moral JBaaayt,'* Ep. ill. 361. 

Thomas Pitt, ancestor of the oarl of 
Ohatham, was appointed by c^uoen Anno 
TOvemor of Fort 8t. George, in the East 
wdies, and in 1702 purchased there, for 
JB20,400, a diamond weighing 127 carats, 
which he sold to the king of France. 
This is still called the Pitt diamond. 
Pope insinuates that Pitt stole the dia- 
mond; but, although thero were many 
ugly rumours, no definite charge w'as 
ever brought against the governor. 

Faoto'tum. One who can turn his 
hand to anything ; or, rather, one who 
does for his employer all sorts of services. 
Sometimes called a JohwdnUs Faetdium, 
Our "Jack of All Trades ” does not mean 
a factotum, but one who on his own ac- 
oount does odd jobs for any one who will 
pay him. (Latin, /ocers totam, to do all 
sorts of things.) 

Fada. A fde or kobold of the south 
of France, sometimes called *‘Hada.” 
These house-spirits, of which, strictly 
speaking, there are but three, bring 
good luck in their right hand and ill 
luok in their left. 

Fadda. Mahomet’s white mule. 

Fadge (1 syl.). To suit or fit to- 
gether, as. It woa’f fadgt; m cannot 
fudge togeUi^i he does not fadge vnth me. 


(Saxon, faigent to fit together; Welshf 
ffag, what tends to unite.) 

How will this fUst? 

Shakuptara, TwOfth Nioht: & 

Fa'dlia ( Al). Mahomet’s silver cuirass, 
eonfiscated from the Jews on their expul- 
sion from Medi’na. 

Fadladeen’. The great Nazir' or 
chamberlain of Aurungze’bh'*B harem, in 
"Lalla l^okh.” The criticism of this 
self-conceited courtier upon the several 
tales which make up the romance are 
very racy and full of humour, and his 
crest-fallen conceit when he finds out 
that the poet was the prince in disguise 
is well conceived. 

He was a Judf^e of creiTthing— from the peneH- 
ling of a Circassian's eyelids to the deepest questions 
of science and litersture ; from the mixture of a 
eonsenre of rose-leaves to the oomposltion of an eple 
poem.. . all the conks and poets of Delhi stood in 
awe of him.— 2*. Hbore. 

Faerie or Feeric, The land of the favs 
or faeries. The chief fay-realms are Av'a- 
lon, an island somewhere in the ocean ; 
O'beron’s dominions, situate ** in wilder- 
ness among the holtis hairy;” and a 
realm somewhere in the middle of the 
earth, where was Pari Banon’s palace. 

For learned Oolm {Spentxer) lays his pipes to gags, 

And is to Faliry gone a pilitnmage. 

Drayton, *'Edoam^ lit 

Fa6ry Queen. A metrical romance 
in BIX books, by Edmund Spenser (in- 
comploto). It details the adventures oi 
various knights, who impersonate dif- 
ferent virtues, and belong to the court 
of Gloria'na, quoen of faery-lond. 

The first book contains the legend of 
the Red Cross Knight (i/w spirit ^ Chris- 
and is by far the best. The 
chief subject is the victoiy of Holiness 
over Error. It contains twelve oantos. 

The second book is the legend of Sir 
Guyon {the golden mean), in twelve cantos. 

The third book is the legend of Brito- 
martis [love without lust), in twelve cantos. 
Britomartis is Diana, or Queen Elizabeth 
the Brituucss. 

The fourth book is the legend of Cambel 
and Tn'nmon!ii{jidelUy), in twelve cantos. 

The fifth book is the legend of APtegal 
{justice,) in twelve cantos. 

The sixth book is the legend of Sir 
CaVidore (courtesy), in twelve cantos. 

There are parts of a seventh book — 
viz., cantos 6 and 7, and two stanzas of 
canto 3. The subject is Mutability, 

The plan of the ** FaSry Queen” is bor- 
rowed from the Orlando Furioso,” but 
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the creative power of Spenier is more 
Qxjginal and nis imagery more atrikiog 
thim Ariosto's. Thomson says of him-*- 

(He) like a eoptooi rtter, poured hli song 

U'er all the masee of enohanted ground. 

** Th$ SetuoHtriSummtr). 

One who does^ and perseveres 
in domg. In public schools, it means 
a little boy who waits upon a bigger one. 
(Saxon, jegan; Latin, facio; Scotch, 
faik.) 

Fo/g, Servant of Captain Absolute, 
who apes his master in all things.— 
Sheridan, ** The Rivals,*' 

Ereiifthe mendeoious Hr. Fag BMares uiu though 
be neter eoruplcs to teU a lie at his waster s com* 
his oonsaenoe to he found out.*** 

X'a'gin. An infamous Jew, who 
teaches boys and girls to rob with dex- 
terity. — Dich&M, “ Olives' Twist," 

^ Fagot. A badge worn in medimval 
times oy those who had recanted their 
** heretical" opinions. It was designed 
to show what they merited, but had nar- 
rowly escaped. 

II y a fagots ei fagots. There are divers 
sorts of fagots; every alike is not the 
same. The expression is in Moli6ro’a 
•'Le M6decin malgr6 lui,” where Sgana- 
relle wants to show that his fagots are 
better than those of other persons: 
**Ay, but those fagots are not so good 
as my fagots." (Welsh, ffag, that which 
unites ; Saxon, fsegem, to umte.) 

SeiUir Us fagots. To be heretical ; to 
smack of the ft^ots. In allusion to the 
custom of burning heretics by surround- 
in^hem with blazing fagots. 

F'agots, Cakes made of the** insides "of 
pigs, with scraps of pork, sage and other 
nwbs, fried together in grease, and eaten 
with potatoes. (Greek, phago, to eat.) 

Fagot Votes. Votes given by elec- 
tors expressly qualified for party pur- 
poses. Bailey says, ** Ineffective persons, 
who receive no regular pay, but are hired 
to appear at muster an<l fill up the com- 
panies," are called fagots. 

The object wm to prevent the orostlon of fegot 
Wee.— 2% Tinus, 

^F^'fali. One of the rivers of para- 
dise in Mahometan mythology. 

Falds. The second class of Druids. 
Fai'enoe (2 syl.). Majolica. So 
called from Faen^za, where it was once 
“Jpfcly manufactured. It is termed ma- 
joli<^ because the first specimens the 
Italians saw came from Majorca. 


Fain'eant. Les Rais FaisdanU 
cipher or puppet kings). Clovis II. and 
his ten successors, who were the puppet 
kings of the Palace Mayors. Louis V. 
(last of the (Darlovingian dynasty) re- 
ceived the same designation. 


“My irignet you Aall command with all mj heart, 
madam* anid earl Philip.... 1 am, you know, a 
complete J^y Fainiatit, and never once interfered 
witn atjMuire d» Palaui in her prooeeduigi.— A'lr 
IK. SeoUt Pevtrtl of the Peak" ch. xv. 


Faint. Faint heart ne'er won fair 
lady. 

The bold a way will find or make 

Kinot “ Orpheus and JHurydiet," 

Pair (The). 

Charles IV., king of France, le Bel, 
{1294, 1322-1328.) 

Philippe IV. of France, le Bel, (1268, 
1285-1314.) 

Fair as lady Done. A great Cheshire 
family that has long occupied a mansion 
at Utkinton. {Cheshire expression.) 

Fair Maid of Anjou, Lady Edith 
Plantagenet, who married David, prince 
royal of Scotland. 

Fair Maid of February. The snow- 
drop, which blossoms in February. 

Fair Maid of Kent. Joan countess of 
Salisbiuy, wife of the Black Prince, and 
only daughter of Edmond Plantagenet, 
earl of Kent. She had been twice mar- 
ried ore she gave her hand to the prince. 

Fair Maid of Norway, Margaret, 
daughter of Eric H. of Norway, ana 
granddaughter of Alexander III. of Scot- 
land. Being recognised by the states of 
Scotland as successor to the throne, she 
sot out for her now kingdom, but died 
ou her passage from sea-sickness. (1290.) 

Fair Maid of Perth. Katie (Clover, 
the most beautiful young woman of Perth. 
Heroine of Scott’s novel of the same 


name. 

Fair. (See Gebaldinis, Bosamond.) 
Too late for the fair. A day after ike 
fair. Too late for tho fun, the fair being 
over. 

Fair fall you. Good befall you. 


Fair City. Perth ; so called from 
the beauty of its situation. 


Fairlimb. The sister of Bitelc^ 
and daughter of Kukeua^ the ape ; in 
the tale of ** Reynard the Fox." 


Fairservice (Andrew), A shrewd 
Scotch gardener at Osbaldis'tone Hail.— 
Sir Walter Scott, ** Rob Roy." 


FAtfirSTAB. 
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IFalr-Star.^' The princea Fair-etar, 
fai love with prince Chery, whom she seta 
io obtain for her “the dancing water, ' 
“the singing apple,” and “the green 
bird ” This tale is borrowed from 

the fairy tales of Straparo'la the Milanese. 
(1650.)— “CAtfiy and Fair-star hy the 
CamUee dSAvlmy, 


^Fairies are the dispossessed spirits 
which once inhabited human bodies, but 
are not yet meet to dwell with the 
“saints in light.” 


All tlioM aliTvbftpe 
were human bodiei 


a yon now behold 
I onoe. and clothed with eartiily 


mould : 

Ourfoula, not yet iiwpared for upper Holit, 

VUl doomikUy wander In the abadei of nighK 

XhVden, '* The ftower and (he htoJT 


S'airy of nursery mytholo^ is the 
personification of Providence. The good 
ones are called fairies, elves, elle-folks, 
andfa^^B ; the evil onesaro urchins, ouphes, 
ell-maids, and oil-women. 

yalriee, blaok, Rrey, oreen, and white. 

You moonehiue revellers, and shades of night. 
You ouphen-heirs of fixhd destiny, 

Attend your office. 

Ahaheepsars, ** ifsrry Wtvea of Windtor^'* v. 6. 

The dress of the fairies. They wear a 
red conical cap ; a mantle of green cloth, 
inlaid with wild flowers ; green panta- 
loons, buttoned with bobs of silk ; and 
sUver shoon. They carry quivers of 
adder-slough, and bows made of the ribs 
of a man buried whore ^'three lairds’ lands 


meet;” their arrows are mode of bog- 
reed, tipped with white Hints, and dipped 
in the dew of hemlock; they ride on 
steeds whose hoofs would not “dash the 
dew from the cup of a harebell. ”—Ooot«A 


Falrin small, two foot tall. 

With caps red on their head, 

Dane's around on the grouud. 

Dodskv’s (M Plav$, '* Fuimua TroSaf^i. 8. 


Fairy of the Mine. A malevolent 
being supposed to live iu mines, busying 
itself with cutting ore, turning the wind- 
lass, &o., and yet efifeoting nothing. {See 
Gnome.) 

Uatk bnrlftil power o'er true vliginity. 

Mdton, *'Vomus.'* 

Fairy-darts. Flint arrow-heads, 
BOW called celts; supposed at one time 
to have been darted by fairies in their 
mischievous pranls. 

Fauy-hillocks. littie knolls of 
' grass, like mole-hills, said in the “ good 
old rimes” to be the homes of fairies. 



fair Oria'na; Silva'na, the guardian of 
Alido'ro; LuoPna, the protectress of 
Alido'ro and his lady-love, the maiden- 
warrior, Mirinda; Eufros'ina, the sister 
of Luefna; Argea, the protectress of 
Floridanta ; and Filide'a, sister of Ardea ; 
aU in Tasso’s “ Amadi'gi.” 

Fairy-loaves or Fatry-yfoney. Fossil 
sea-urchins (ecfii'ni), said to be made by 
the fairies. 

Fairy-money. Found money Said 
to be placed where it was picked up by 
some good fairy. 

Fairy-rings. Circles of rank or 
witherod grass, often seen in lawns, 
meadows, and grass-plots. Said to be 
produced by the fairies dancing on the 
spot. In sober truth, these, fairies are 
simply an ag'aric or fungus below the 
surface, which has seeded in a circular 
range, as many plants do. Where the 
ring is broton and almost bare, the 
“spawn” is of a greyish-white colour. 
The grass dies because the spawn en- 
velops the roots so os to prevent their ab- 
sorbing moisturo; but where the gross 
is rank, the “ spawn” is dead. 

You demi-puppeti, that 

Bv moonshinr do the green-sour ringlets make. 

Whereof the ewe not bites. 

mhakefpoart, ** Tempos,'* v. 1. 

Fairy Sparks. The phosphoric 
light from decaying wood, fish, and 
other substances, ^'bought at one time 
to bo lights prepared for the fairies a^ 
their revels. 

Fait Accompli (French). Asobeme 
which has been already carried out with 
success. 

The eubjertion of the South le as much a /att 
oecouiplt ae the declaration of independenoe itioll— 
The Tvms. 

Faith. Blender of the Faith, {See 
Defender.) 

Faitliful, in Bunyan’s “Klgrim’s 
Progress,” is seized at Vanity Fair, 
burnt to death, and taken to heaven in 
a chariot of fire. A Puritan used to be 
called Brother Faithjul, and it was this, 
no doubt, that suggested the name. 

Jacob Faithful. The hero of Captain 
Marryatt’s novel so called. 

Father of (he FailhfuL Abraham (Bom. 
iv. ; Gal. iii. 6—9). 

Fak&r {Dhu'l), The scimitar of Ma- 
homet, which fell to his shore when the 
snoil was divided after the battle of l^kr. 
This term means “ The Trenchant.” 
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FakeClsyL). Fake away. Cutaway, 
make off (Latin, /oe, do, m^e). It also 
means to ao— t.a, to cheat or swindle. 

Fake. A single fold of a coiled cable. 
(Scotch, faik, a fold ; Swedish, vika, to 
tnTolve ; Saxon, to unite.) 

Fakenham Ghost. A ballad by 
Robert Bloomfield, author of ''TLo 
Farmer's Boy.” The ghost was a donkey. 

Fakir' (Jadiaa). A poor man, a 
mendicant, a religious beggar. 

Falcon and Falconet. Pieces of 
light artillery, the names of which are 
borrowed from hawks. (JSee Saker.) 

Falcon Peregrine or Pd'erin, La 
seconde lignie est faucons que horn apelo 
**pelerins,” par ce que nus no trouve son 
ni ; ains est pris autresi come en pelerin- 
age, et est mult legiers a norrir, et mult 
cortois, et vaillans, et de bone maniere. — 
Tretor de Brunet Latin Bee Faucons." 

A Ikukonn peregryn than f emSd aolie 
Of fremdh (/umpn) Innd. 

V/uMcer, “ VoMterbury TdU»t** 10,749. 

Fald-Stool. A small desk at which 
the Litany is sung or said. The place at 
the south side of the altar at which soto- 
reigns kneel at their coronation. (Barb. 
Latin, falda, a thing which folds or 
shuts up.) 

Faldistory. Tho opi.scopal seat in a 
chancel, which used to fold or lift up. 

Falemian, the second best wine in 
Italy, was so called by the ancient 
Romans, because it was made of grapes 
from Falemum. There were three sorts 
—the rough, tho sweet, and tho dry. 

Falkland. In Godwin’s novel called 

Caleb Williams.” Ho commits murder, 
and keeps a narrative of the transaction 
in an iron chest. Williams, a lad in liis 
employ, opens the chest, and is caught 
in the act by Falkland. Tho lad runs 
away, but is hunted down. This tale, 
dramatised by Colman, is entitled ** Tho 
Iron Chest.” 

Fal-lals. Nick-nacks ; ornaments of 
small value. (Greek, jphalara, metal 
ornaments for horses, &o.) 

FaU. In ihefall. In the autumn, at 
the fall of the le^. {An Americanum . ) 

To try a fall. To wrestle, when each 
tiles to ** fell ” or throw the other. 

^ I sm given. iir,..to understand that youryouneer 
^tber, Orlando, hath a diiposition to come in dis- 
Suited against me to try a full .— YouUke lU L !• 


Fall Foul. To faJkfonl of one is 
to make an assault on some one. A sea 
term. A rope is said to hofotU when it 
is entangled ; and one ship falls foul of 
another when it runs against her and 
prevents her free progress. Hence to 
run up against, to assault. 

Fall-in. To concur with. To fall 
out, to disagree with. To ** fall in with 
my desire” is to come or fall into tho 
lot of my desire. To “fall out with 
one” is to drop out of one's lot, and 
therefore to be no longer united. 

Falling Bands. Neck-bands which 
fall on the shoulders, common in the 
seventeenth century. 

Falling Sickness. Epilepsy, in 
which the patient falls suddenly to the 
ground. 

lie (le , Casir) hath (be faUing^idknses* 

Casttua— No, Caaear bath it not : but you, and i. 
And honest Casoa, we have tho/afltnpHiioknew. 

Shakupean, Julius Ccssur," i. 1 

Falling Stars ore said by Ma- 
hometans to be firebrands fiung by good 
angels against evil spirits when they ap- 
proach too near tho gates of heaven. 

PpUow Land. Land i)Ioughed, but 
not sown ; so called from its brown or 
tawny colour. (German, falU, tawny; 
Saxon, falewe, pale-red; hence fodlow 
deer, red doer.) 

False Ceiling. The space between 
the garret ceiling and the roof. 

FaFstaffl A fat, sensual, boastful, 
and mendacious knight, full of wit and 
humour ; he was the boon companion of 
Henry prince of Wales. — “1, 2 Henry 
IV." and “ Merry Wives of Windsor." 

Famil'iar. A cat, dog, raven^ 
or other dumb creature, petted by a 
“ witch,” and supposed to bo her demon 
in disguise, {ike below.) 

Familiar Spirits. Spirit slaves. 
From tho Latin, lam'ulus (an attendant). 
Away with him : he haa a fomiliar under hie tongiM, 
Shakesjmn, **9 Jlenry K/.” iT. 7. 

Fomllists. Membersof the “Family 
of Love,” a fanatical sect founded by 
David George, of Delft, In 1556. They 
maintained that all men are of one family, 
and should love each other as brothers 
and sisters. Their system is called 
Familism. 

Fan. I could brain him mth hit lad ft 
fan (“ 1 Henry IV.,” ii. 3)— i.A, knock 
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Us brains oat^with a fan handle. The 
ftoeient fans long: handles, so that 
ladies used their fans for walkingf-stioks, 
and it was bv no means unusual for testy 
dames to chastise unruly children by 
beating tiiem with their fan-sticks. 

W«rt not better 

Tour haul wen hrokmi with thn handtflof a fan? 
BMMiNOtU ona FieUhiT, WU at Seoeral Weapon»,”r, 

FaHat'io. Those transported with 
religious or temple madness. Among 
the Romans there were certain persons 
who attended the temples and fell into 
strange fits, in which they pretended to 
see spectres, and uttered what were 
termed preoiotions. (Latin, /a'aiem, a 
temple.) 

Fancy. Love— i.^., the passion of 
the fantasy or imagination. Fancy free 
means not in love ; ajancy-man is a man 
(not your husband) whom you fancy or 
select for chaperon. 

Tell me when is feney hred, 

Ur In tlie heart or in the head. 
£>’hafcei^re, “ MarduiiU of Ymiot,** ill. 9. 

Th4 fancy. Pugilists. So called be- 
cause boxing is the chief of sports, and 
fancy means sports, pets, or fancies. 
Hence ** dog-fancies,” pigeon-fancies,” 

Ac. 

Fane (1 syl.). A wetUltcr fane is a 
machine to show which way the wind 
blows, from which the weather may bo 
pretty accurately prejudged. (Greek, 
phaino, to show.) 

Fane'sii. A Scandinavian tribe far 
north, whose ears were so long that they 
would cover their whole body. — Pliny, 

Fanfar'on. A swaggering bully; 
a cowardly boaster who blows his own 
trumpet. Sir Walter Scott uses the 
word for finely, especially for the gold 
chains worn by military men, common in 
^ain amongst the conquerors of the New 
World. (Spanish, fanfarr'on, a bully; 
French, /a»/ars, a flourish of trumpets, 
or short piece of military music performed 
by brass instruments and kettle-drums.) 

** Marry, hang thee, with thy fanfarona about thy 
nook 1 MidthefalooDer.— *' TheAbbot," owu. 

Fanfiar'onade (4 syl.). A swagger- 
ing; vain boasting ; ostentatious display. 
{See ahave.) 

^ ^ e ^ 

Fang. A sheriffs officer in Shake- 
q^eara’s “2 Henry IV *» 


Fangled. A newfangled notion is 
one just started or entertained. (SaxoDy 
fengan, to begin.) 

Fangs. I fdl into his fanas. Into 
his power, his clutches. (AngIo-SaxoD| 
jf5M^,egraBp.)^ 

Fanny Fem. A nom de plume of 
Mrs. Sarah Payson Parton, sister of Mr. 
N. P. Willis, the American poet. (Born 
1811, died 1872.) 

Fanti'gue (2 syl.). A function ; a 
fussy anxiety ; that restless, nervous 
commotion which persons have who are 
phantom-struck. 

Fantocci'ni ifanto-ehdny), A dra- 
matic performance by puppets. (Italian, 
fantoecio, a puppet.) 

Fantom-corn. Unproductive com ; 
com bewitched by ghosts or phantoms. 
{Fronchffaniome, a ghost.) 

Fantom-fellow. A person who is 
light-headed, and under the ban of some 
hobgoblin. {See above.) 

Fantom-flesh. Flesh that hangs 
loose and flabby— supposed to be under 
tbe evil influence of some spectre, (^eg 
above.) 

Farce (1 syl.). Stuffing. Uramatio 
pieces of no solid worth, but stuffed full 
of ludicrous incidents and expressions. 
They bear tbe same analogy to tbe regu- 
lar drama as force-meat does to a solid 
joint. 

Farceur (The). An^lo Beoloo, sur- 
nBmod RuzzantM, the Italian farce-writer. 
(1502-1542.) 

Farfarel'lo. A devil, in DantS'i 
“Inferno.” 

Fari'na. EJvedem farinm. Other 
rubbish of the same sort. Literally, 
“ Other loaves of the same batch.” Our 
more usual expressions are, “ Others of 
tbe same kidney,” “ others of tbe same 
feather,” “ others tarred with the same 
brush.” 

Far'ina'ta or FarinaHa Degli UhertL 
A nobleman of Florence, chief of the 
Gbibelline faction, placed by Hant^, in 
his “ Inferno.” in a red-hot coffin, tbe 
lid of which is suspended over him till 
the day of judgment. He is represented 
as faithless and an qpioore. (Thirteen 
oentuiy.) 
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Farleu or FarUy, A duty of 6 d. 
paid to the lord of the manor of West 
Blapton, in Devonshire.—^atY^y. 

Farm means food. So called because 
anciently the tenant was required to pro- 
vide the landlord with food by way of 
rent. (Saxon, /sarms.) 

To farm, taxa is the French afferrMf 
(to let or lease), ftomfeiime, a lotting for 
the supply of food. 

Farmer GTeorge. George III. So 
called from his farmer>liko manners, 
taste, dress, and amusements. (1738- 
1820.) 

Famese Bull {Far-rui'-ze), A name 
given to a colossal group attributed to 
Apollo'nius and Tamdscus of Tralles, in 
Asia Minor. They belonged to the 
Bhodian school, and lived about B.c. 
300. The group represents Dirch' bound 
to the horns of a bull by Zethus and 
Amphi'on, for ill-using her mother. It 
was restored by Bian^chi in 1546, and 
placed in the Famese palace, in Italy. 

Famese Hercules (Far-na'-ze Bet- 
cu^leet), A name given to Glykou’s copy 
of the famous statue of Lysippos, the 
Greek sculptor in the time of Alexander 
thi Ormt. It represents the hero leaning 
on his club, with one hand on his back, 
as if he had just got possession of tho 
apple of the Hesperides. Fame'se is 
the name of a celebrated family in Italy, 
which became extinct in 1731. 

It ttmok me that an iron-clad is to a vooden 
vaaielwhat tho rameso lloroulcs is to the ApoKo 
Belfidere. The Hercules is not ^vithout a beauty of 
its own.— The Time» (Pans correspondent j. 

Farra'ffO. A farrago of nonseme. 
A confused heap of nonsense. Farrago 
is properly a mixture of far (meal) with 
other ingredients for the use of cattle. 


Far'thingale (3 syl^. A sort of 
crinoline petticoat. The trord means a 
"guard for modesty.” (French, verfie. 
garde, corrupted into vordingade, and 
then into farthingsde.) 


Farsmdon Inn. Serjeants* Inn, 
Chancery Lane, used to be so called. 


JB suscinci Lion means Bmiu or over- 
come by the eyes.*’ The allusion is to 
the ancient notion of bewitching by the 
power of the eye. (Greek, phuti haim; 
Latin, fat^dno, ) (^See Evil Eye.) 

None of the affections have been noted to fw*i»>** 
and bewituh. but love and envy.— i/aooa. 


Fast. A fast man is one who lives 
a continual round of "pleasure” so fost 
that he wears himself out. A fast young 
lady is one who talks slang, assumes the 
airs of a knowing one, and has no respect 
for fomalo delicacy and retirement. She 
is tho ape of the fast young man. 

To p/ay fast and loose. To run with 
the hare and hold with the hounds ; to 
blow both hot and cold ; to say one thing 
and do another. Tho allusion is to a 
cheating game practised at fairs. A belt 
is folded, and the player is asked to prick 
it with a skewer, so as to pin it fast to 
the table ; having so done, the adversary 
takes the two ends, and looses it or draws 
it away, showing that it has not been 
pierced at all. 

He forced hii neok into a noose. 

To show hiR play at fa^it and Icose . 

And when he ctianced t 'eBonpe, miitook, 

For art aud gubtlefy, big luok. 

Sutler, *' hvdibras," ilL S. 


Fasti. Working days. The "dies 
non” or holy days were called by the 
Romans ne fasti. (Latin, fas, sacred law ; 
fasti, the days when the law courts were 
open.) 


Farringdon Ward (London). The 
alderman^, &c., granted by John le 
Feure to William Forendon, citizen and 
goldsmith of London, in consideration of 
twenty marks given beforehand as a 
gersum to the said J ohn le Feure. (1279). 

Far'thing. A fourth part. Penny 
pieces used to be divided into four 
parts, thus, 0 . One of those quarters 
was a femihuTM or farthing, and two a 
halfpenny. (&xon, feorthung . ) 

I donCt caare far it a brass farthing. 
James II. debased all the coinage, and 
iaraad, amongst other worthless coins, 
brass pence, Ealfpenoe, and farthings. 


Fastra'de (2 syl.). Daughter of the 
•Saxon count Rodolph and Luitgardo the 
German. One of the nine wives of 


Charlemagne. 

Those game soft bells at eventide 
Hang in the ears of Charlemagne, 

As, seated by Fastra'da’s side 
At Ingelheim, in all his pride, ^ . 

lie beard tlieir sound with secret pain. 

jMno/eUovf, *• Legend," vL 


Pat. All the fat is in the fire. The 
allusion is to the process of frying. If 
the grease is spilt into the fire, the coals 
smoke and blaze, so as to spoil the food. 
The proverb signifies that something has 
been let out inadvertently which will 
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Mute a terriblB blace of wxath and q[>ttt- 
ter of diwatiifoction. 

AlfoMoII.ofPortaffiiL 

Olurles IL of Pnooe, h Grot. (832, 
881 ‘' 888 .) 

Louis VI. of France, U Ora* (1078, 
1108-1187.) 

Fat Men. 

Edward Brij^ht, of Essex, weighed 
44 stone or 616 pounds at death. He 
was 5 feet 9 inches high, 5 feet round 
the chest, and 6 feet 11 inches round the 
paunch. He died 1750, aged thirty. 

Daniel Lambert, bom at St. Marga- 
ret's, Leicester, weighed 739 pounds. 
He was 8 yards 4 inches round the waist, 
and 1 yard 1 inch round tho log. (1770- 
1809.) 

Fata. Women introduced in medi- 
nral romance not unlike witches, and 
under the sway of Demogorgon. In ‘'Or- 
lando Innamora'to” we meet with the 
‘*Fata Morga'na; in “Bojardo” with 
iha “Fata Silvanolla;” “Le Fate Nera 
and Bianca," the protectresses of Gui- 
do'nS and Aquilante; the “Fata della 
Font!," from whom Mandricardo obtains 
the arms of Hector ; and “ Alci'na," sister 
of Morga^'na, who carries oil Astolfo. 
In Tasso wo have the three daughters of 
Moxga'na, whose names are Morganotta, 
Nivetta, and Carvilia; we have also 
Dragonti'na, Monta'na, Argoa, (called 
“La reina della Fatfe," protectress of 
Floridantli), Filidea (sister of Argea), and 
several others. In the “Ado'no" of 
Mari'ni, we have the Fata named 
“Falsire'na." 

Fa'ta Morga'na. A sort of mirage 
occasionally seen in the Straits of Messi'no. 
Fata is Italian for a “fairy," and the 
fairy Moiga'na was the sister of Arthur 
and pupil of Merlin. She lived at the 
bottom of a lake, and dispensed her 
treasures to whom she liked. She is first 
introduced in the “ Orlando Innamora'to" 
as “Lady Fortune,” but subsequently 
assumes her witch-like attributes. lu 
Tasso her three daughters are introduced. 

Fa'tes (1 syl.). The cruel foOes* The 
Greeks and Romans supposed there were 
three Porom or Fates, who arbitrarily 
controlled the birth, events, and death 
of every man. They are called cruel 
because they pay no regard to the wishes 
•ad requirements of any one. 


Fa'thar. A friar in priesFs orders. 
{See Bbothsb.) 

A father mekUA hy hie daughUr. E>j- 
phisTsia, the Grecian daughter, so pre- 
served the life of Evan'der, her aged 
father. 

Xantip'ph* so preserved the life of her 
father (Jimo'nos in prison. The guard 
marvelling the old man held out so long, 
sot a watch and discovered the fac^ 
Byron alludes to these stories in his 
“Childe Harold.” 

There is •. dangeon, in whose dim, drear light 
What do I sue on! . . . 

An old man, end e female young end felr, 

Freeh es e nursing mother, in whose vein 
The blood is neoter. 

Here youth offers to old ege the food. 

The milk of his own gift. ... It is her sire 
To whom she renders l>aok the debt of blood. . . , 
Prink, drink end live, old men ; heeven's reelm holds 
no sneh tide. __ 

fyron. *C!kadeJIaroZct,''iv.it IdS. 

Wiihcmt without mother, withxnU 
deeemt, luiving neither legirming of days, 
nor end of l%fe—i,e., Melchisedeo (Heb. 
vii. 8). Ho was not the son of a priest, 
either on his father's or mother's side ; 
bis pedigree could not bo traced in the 
priestly line, like that of the ordinary 
high priests, which can be traced to 
Aaron ; nor did he serve in courses like 
tho Levites, who begin and end their 
official duties at stated times. 

Re fathers it on me. He imputes it to 
me I he says it is my bantling. 

Father Neptune. The ocean. 

Father Norbert. Pierre Parisot, 
the hVench missionary. (1697-1769.) 

Father Paul. Pie1;ro Sarpi, father 
of the order of Servites in Venice, who 
changed his Christian name when he 
assumed the religious habit. (1552-1623.) 

Father Front. Francis Mahoney, 
a humorous writer in Fraecr'e 
zine and the Globe newspaper. (1805- 
1866.) 

Father Thames or Old Father 
Thames. The Thames, so far as it belongs 
to London. 

, Father Thamei, for thou hut lean 
ull many a sprightly race 
Pisporting on thy margent green 
The paths of pleasure trace. 

Gray, ** PuiatU Frocpcci qfEUm OdUgt.* 

The epithet is not uncommonly applied 
to other great rivers, especially those on 
which cities are built. The river is the 
father of the city, or the reason why the 
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rite wee eeleoted by the fint aettlen 
there. 

• O Tiber, father Tiber. 

To whom the Bonuuoui pny. 

Jraeauhiy, ** Lay c/ Horaiku,** 

The Indian name '' Mississippi ** meant 
^'fether of waters.** 

Father ThoughtfliL Nicholas 
CaVinat^ a marshal of France. So called 
by his soldiers for his cautious and 
thoughtful policy. (1637-1712.) 

Father of his Country. 

Cicero was so entitled by the Roman 
senate. They offered the same title to 
l^'rius, but lie refused to accept it. 

of the Csesars were so called— 
Julius, after quelling the insurrection of 
Spain : Augustus, &o. 

Cosmo de* Medici. (1389-1464.) 

G. Washington, the defender and pa* 
temal counsellor of the American States. 
(1732*1799.) 

Andrea Do*rea (1468*1560). Inscribed 
on the base of his statue by his country- 
men of Gen^oa. 

Androni^cus PalmoVogas 11. assumod 
the title. (1260*1332.) 

{See also 1 Chron. iv. 14.) 

Father of the People. 

Louis XII. of France. (1462, 1498- 
1515.) Henri IV. was also termed ''the 
father and friend of the people.” (1553, 
1589-1610.) 

Christian III. of Denmark. (1502, 
1534-1559.) (^e« Father.) 

Gabriel du Fineau, the French lawyer. 
(1573-1644.) 

Fathers of the Church. The 
early advocates of Christianity, who 
may be thus classified : — 

(1) Five apostolic fathers, who were 
oontemporary with the apostles — viz., 
Clement of Rome, Barinabas, Hormas, 
Igna'tius, and Pol'ycarp. 

(2) Tho mmUive fathei'S, Those advo- 
oates of CShristianity who lived in the 
fint three centuries. They consisted of 
the five apostolic fathen (g'.v.), together 
with the nine following Justin, The- 
oph'ilus of Antioch, Irenm'us, Clement 
of Alexandria, Cyprian of Carthage, 
Origen, Gregory Thaumaturigus, Diony- 
sius of Alexandm, and Tertullian. 

(8) The faSiers, or those of the fourth 
and fifth oentu^, who were of two 
K 


groims, those of the Greek and those of 
the lAtin Church. (j3m Uhw. ) 

Fathers of the Greek Church. 
Euse'bius, Athana^sius, Basil the Great, 
Gregory Nazianze'nus, Gregory of Nyssa, 
C^il of Jerusalem, Cnrys'ostom, *Epi- 
poa'nius, Cyril of Alexandria, and 
Ephraim deacon of Edessa. 

Fathers of the Xiatin Church. 
Lactantius, Hilhry, Ambrose of Mil'an, 
Jeriome, Augustin of Hippo, and St. 
Bernard. 

The last of the fathers, St. Bernard 
(1091-1153). The schoolmen who fol- 
lowed treated their subjects systemati- 
cally. 

Founder of the fathers of Christian 
dodrvne. Csesar do Bus. (1544-1607.) 

Fath'om {Count), A villain in Smol- 
let’s novel so called. After robbing his 
benefactors and fleecing all who trusted 
him, he died in misery and despair. 

Fat'ima. The last of Bluebeard’s 
wives, who was saved frem death by the 
timely arrival of her brother with a 
party of friends. Mahomet’s daughter 
was called Fatima. 

Fat'ua Mu'lier. A law term for a 
courtesan. Fatuus with jurisconsults 
means one not in a right mind, incor- 
rigibly foolish. 

Paul and Zab'ulus. Two evil 
spirits much dreaded by the Saxons 

Fault. A t fault. Not on the right 
track ; doubtful whether right or wrong. 
Hounds are at fault when the scent is 
broken because the fox has jumped upon 
a wall, crossed a river, cut through a 
flock of sheep, or doubled like a hare. 

Fau’na (2 syl.). The animals of a 
country at any given geological period. 
So called from the mythological fauns, 
who were the patrons of wild animals. 

If or leoB the place of ourlone plant he baova— 

lie both hii Vlora and his Eauna shows. 

Orobbs, “Horowcifc.’* 

Faust (1 syl.). The grandest of all 
Goethe’s dramas. Faust mikes a com- 
pact with Mephistoph'elSs, who on one 
occasion provides him with a cloak, by 
mews of which ho is wafted through 
the air whithersoever he chooses. '' All 
that is weird, mysterious, and magi^, 
groups round this story.’ Gkinnod has 
an opera based on it. An English dn> 
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mtlo wdon htm been made by Bayle 
3eniani. 

Taux-jour <Frenob). A false or 
oontrafy light; meaning that a picture 
ia hung 10 that the light falls on it in the 
OTOOim direction to what it ought. The 
•r&rt has made his light fall in one di- 
rection, but it is so hung that the light 
foils the other way. 

Fain; Pas. A ''false step;” a breach 
of manners or moral conduct. {Engli»h> 
French,) 

Fairo^nlUB. The zephyr or west 
wind. It means the wind javoumble to 
Tegetation. 

Favori'ta (La), Donizetti’s opera. 
(iSfM Leonora bi Guzman.) 

Favours. Bibbonsmadeintoabow; 
BO osll^ from being ihe favours bestowed 
by l^es on the successful champions of 
tournaments. (See True-love Knot.) 

Hen. Flttellen ; wear thou thie favour forme, and 
lliok it in thr <»p.—SkakupMrt, “ Jlenrtf F.,*’ iv. 7. 

Favourite. One to whom a lady 
gives a " favour ” or token. (See above.) 

Faye (1 syl.) The way to Faye. 
(French, " Faie-la-vineuse.” ) A winding 
or zigzag manner, like "Crooked Lane 
at Eutoheap.” A person who tries to 
do something indirectly, goes by the 
pathway to Faye. Faye is a little village 
m France, built on an eminence so stoop 
that there is no getting to it except by 
a winding or veiy zigxag pathway. 

Thor go to Psiudiio u the way is to Fnjo. 

Sabdau, ** Qwnaaiua and PatUayr^,’* bk. i. ST. 

Fazio. A native of Florence, who 
first tried to make his fortune by alchemy ; 
but being present when Bartoldo, an old 
miser, died, he buried the body secretly, 
and stole his money-bags. Being now 
rich, he became acquainted with the 
marchioness Aldabella, with whom he 
PMsed his time in licentious pleasure. 
His wife Bianca, out of ^'ealousy, accused 
him to the duke of being privy to the 
death of Bartoldo ; and Fazio was con- 
demned to death for murder. Bianca 
now tried to undo the mischief she had 
done, but it was too late : she went 
mad with grief, and died of a broken 
heart.— Dean ** Fazio.” 

Fear Fortress. An hypothetical 
eastle in a forest near Saragossa. It 
tepresents that terrible obstacle which 
fiiar conjures upi but which vanishes 


into thin air as it is approaohed by a 
stout heart and clear conscience. The 
allegory forms the third part of the 
legend of "Croquemitaine.’^ 

If ft child dlMSpesrad, or m iron Cftnted 

off. the Wcmbling pcftcanti iftid, ** The lord of Fefti> 
fortncf hM token them.** If o £re bndM oot ony* 
where, it woe the lord of Veftr-fortroH who mvue 
hove lit it The origin of oil aoddente, michopiL 
sad dliftcten wfts.troeed to the myeteriom owner « 
this InTisible oftitle.-** OrogumittaiiM.” iU. 1. 

It sank before my eomest ihoe, 

It vanished quite sway. 

And left no shadow on the plaoe. 

Between me and the day. 

Buoh eastles rim to strike ns dmnht 
But, weak in every part 
They melt before the strong monk eyes 
And the tme of heart. 

0. Soekav.^^ The QuuU* {sUghay oMSiwQ. 


Fearless (Sanspeur). Jean, duke of 
Burgundy. (1871-1419.) 


Feasts. Anniversary days of joy. 
They are either immovable or movable. 
The chief immovable feasts are the four 
rent-days— viz., the Annunciation, or 
Lady-Day (March 26), the Nativity of 
John the Baptist (June 24), Miohaelmas 
Day (September 29), St. Thomas’s Day, 
which is the shortest (Deo. 21L and the 
mat church festivals— viz., (^hristmaa 
£>ay (Dec. 26), the Circumcision (Jan. 
1), Epiphany (Jan. 6), Candlemas Day 
(Feb. 2), Lady-Day (as above), All-Saints 
(Nov. 1), All-Souls (Nov. 2), and the 
several Apostles’ days. 

The movable feasts depend upon Easter : 
they are Palm Sunday, Good Friday, 
Ash-Wednesday, Sexogesima Sunday, 
Ascension Day, Pentecost, Trinity Sun- 
day, and so on. 


Feather. Meaning species or kind. 
From the proverb, “ Birds of a feather’* 
— t. e. , of the same plumage, and therefore 
of tho same sort. 

I am not of that feather to shake off. 

My fneud, when he must need me, 

Shakstpaare, ** Ttmoa ef Athens." 1 1 , 

Feaiher, A light, volatile person. 

A wit’s a feather, and a ehiefk a rod ; 

An honest man’s the noblest work of God. 

Pope. *'Eesav on Man.* 

In full feather. Flush of money. In 
allusion to birds not on the moult. 

He has feathered his nest well. He has 
plenty of money; has married a rich 
woman. The allusion is to birds, which 
line their nests with feathers to maJee 
them soft and warm. 

ThaCs a feaiher %n your cap. An 
honour to you. The allusion is to the 
very genera custom in Asia and among 
the Amenoaa Indians of adding a new 
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tether to their head-gear for ererv 
epemy daixu The Caufirs of Cabul stick 
a feawer in their turban for every Mus- 
sulman slain by them. The Incas and 
Gkciques, the Meunitarris and Mandans 
(of America), the Abyssinians and 
Tur'comans, sc. Ac., follow the same 
oustom. A) did the ancient Lycians, 
and many others. In Scotland and 
Wales it is still customary for the sports- 
man who kills the first woodcock to 
pluck out a feather and stick it in his 
cap. In fact, the custom, in one form 
or another, seems to be almost universal. 

To feather an oar is to turn the blade 
parallel with the surface of the water as 
the oar is drawn home. (The Greek 
fOeron means both “an oar” and “a 
feather;” andtheverbpterotf, to “furnish 
with oars” or “with feathers.”) Pro- 
tubbly the movement of a bird’s wings in 
flying suggested the word. 

Ut featharad his ours irith snoh skill and dexterity 
JoUy Young Walennan. 


Cut a feather, A ship going fast is 
said to out a feather, in allusion to the 
ripple which she throws off from her 
bows. Metaphorically, “ to cut a dash.” 


jT aok soold never out a feather. 

Sir W. (Scott, “ The Pirttte,*’ xxziT. 


FeatlierB {The), A public-house 
sign in compliment to Henry VI., whoso 
oo^izance it was. 

Fine feathers make fine birds. (Latin, 
“Vestis virum facit,” dress makes the 
man.) 

The Prince of Wale^ feathers. The 
tradition is, that the Black Prince, having 
slain John of Luxemburg, king of Bohe- 
mia, in the battle of Cressy, assumed 
1^ crest and motto. Tho crest con- 
sisted of three ostrich feathers, and tho 
motto was, “/cA dien** (I serve). John 
of Arden discovered a contemporary MS. 
in which it is expressly said that this 
was the case ; but much controversy has 
arisen on the question. Dr. Bell atfirms 
that the crest is a rebus of queen Philip- 
pa’s hereditary title— viz., countess of 
Ostre^vaavt (ostrich-feather). Randall 
Holmes claims on old British origin; 
and the Rev. H. Longuoville asserts that 
the arms of Roderick Mawe, prior to the 
division of Wales into principalities, was 
thus blazoned: — “Argent, three lions 
passan t regardant, with their tails pass- 
ing between their legs and curling over 
their backs in u feathery form.” 


Feather-Btone. A federal stons. 
or stone table at which the ancient courts 
baron were held in the open air, and at 
which covenants were made. (Latin. 
foedus, a treaty.) 

Feature means the “ make.” Spenser 
speaks of God’s “ secret understanding 
of our feature’*— i.s., make or structure. 
It now means that part which is most 
conspicuous or important. Thus we 
speak of the chief feature of a painting, 
a garden, a book, Ac. Ac. (Norman, 
faiture ; Latin, factura.) 

February. The month of purifloa- 
tion amongst the ancient Romans. (Latin, 
feb'ruo, to purify by sacrifice.) 

The 27id of FcVruary (Candlemas Day). 
It is said if the weather is fine and frosty 
at the close of January and beginning of 
February, wo may look for more winter 
to come than we have seen up to that 
time. 

6i sol BpIendMcftt Man's Purificantic, 

Miyor ent glacics poHt festum quom lolt ante. 

Sir T. Browne. “ Vutgar Anora'* 
If CandlemaB Pay be dry and fair, 

Tlie balf o' winter’s come and mair; 

1 * Candlemas Day be wet and foul, 

Tbe balf o' wuter was gone at Youl. 

Scotch JPntmb. 

The badger peeps out of his hole on Candlemas 
Pay, andir be bnds suow, walks abroad; but if be 
sees the sun shining, be draws back into his bole.— 
German JProverb. 

Fe'cit (Latin, he did it). A word 
inscribed after the name of an artist, 
sculptor, Ac., as Dayid fecit Goujon fecit 
—i.e,, David painted it, Goujon sculp- 
tured it, Ac. 

Fec'ula means sediment. Rtarch 
is a fec'ulo, being the sediment of flour 
steeped in water. {LAtm,Joeces, dregs.) 

Fcd'eral States. In the late Ame- 
rican war the Unionists were so called — 
i.e., those northern states who combined 
to resist the eleven southern or Con- 
federate states {q.v.). 

Fee-farm-rent is where an estate 
is granted, subject to a rent in fee of at 
least one-fourth its value. It is rent 
paid on lands let to farm, aud not let in 
recompense of service at a greatly reduced 
value. 

Feeble. Most forcible feeble. A writer 
whose language is very “loud,” bus 
whose ideas are very jejune. Feeble is 
a “ woman’s tailor,” brought to Sir John 
Falstaff as a recruit. He tells Sir John 
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**}|6 will do his good wiU/' and the knight 
rm)Ues, ''Well said, courageous Feeble! 
Thou wilt be as valiant as the wrathful 
dove, or most naagnanimous mouse . . . 
most forcible -^Shakespeare, "2 

UmrylV.;* iii. 2. 

Feed of Com. A quartern of oats, 
the quantity givon to a horse on a journey 
when the ostler is told to give him a feed. 

Fehm-geriolit or Velmgencht (3 
S}d.). The secret tribunals of West- 
phalia, for the preservation of public 
peace, suppression of crime, and main- 
tenance of the "Catholic” religion. The 
judges were enveloped in profound mys- 
tery; they had their secret spies through 
all Germany ; their judgments were cer- 
tain, but no one could discover the exe- 
•cutioner. These tribunals rose in the 
twelfth century and disappeared in the 
sixteenth. Sir Walter Scott, in " Anno 
of G^ierstein,” has given an account of 
the Westphalian Fehmgoricht. (Old 
German, felvaven, to condemn ; Qerichtf a 
tribunal.) 

This ViKllanoe Committee {of JHnver eUu) I" a 
modm reproduotion of the famous Vehmgenoht.— 

TkiTimu. 

Felioian (Father). The priest and 
schoolmaster of Grand Pr6, who accom- 
panied Evangeline in her wanderings to 
find Gabriel, her affianced husband. — 
Longfellow, ** Lvangdiiie.*' 

Felixmar'te (4 syl.). The boro of 
a Spanish romance of chivalry by Mel- 
chior de Or'teza, Caballefro de XJbMa 
(1566). The curate in "Don Quixote” 
condemned this work to the flames. 

Fellow Commoner. A wealthy or 
married undergraduate of Cambridge, 
who pays extra to "common” dine) 
at the fellows’ table. In Oxford, these 
demi-dons are termed OentUmm Com- 
monert. 

Fellow Commoner or Oentleman Com- 
momr. An empty bottle. So called 
because those sort of students arc, as 
a class, mpty-headed, 

Felo de Se. One who commits 
felony on himself. Murder is felony, and 
if a man murders himself he is a felon 
of his own life. 

Feme-covert. A married woman, 
wno is under covert of her husband, and 
cannoti, therefore, sue or be sued for 
debt. (French, femme, a woman.) 


Feme-sole. A single woman. Femt*‘ 
§ole merehanJl, A woman who carries m 
a toule on her own account. 

Fem'ynye (3 syl.). A modlaval 
name for the kingdom of the Am'azons. 
Gower 'terms Penthesile’a "queen of 
Feminee.” 

Ue {Theteui) eontinered al the regne of Fen»ii7«i 
Ohaueer, **OanUi^g Taker BOS. 

Fen-Nightingale. A frog, which 
sings at night in the fens, as nightingales 
sing in the groves. 

Fenchurch Street (London). The 
clmrch in the fens or marshy ground by 
the "Langboume” side. 

Fenella. A protended deaf and dumb 
pylph-like attendant on the countess of 
Derby, in Scott’s " Pev'eril of the Peak.** 

Fe'nians. An anti-British associa- 
tion of disaffected Irishmen, incorpo- 
rated in the United States in 1865, and 
having for its object the separation of 
Ireland from England. They gave out 
that they intended to form Ireland into 
a republic. The word Fenian means a 
hunter — Gaelic, Jumna, from feadhaueh 
(pronounced fee-agk), a hunt. Before 
the Germanic invasion, a Celtic race so 
called occupied not only parts of Ire- 
land and Scotland, but also the north of 
Germany and the Scandinavian shores. 
Oisin (Ossian) refers to them, and one 
passage is thus rendered in " The Anti- 
quary "Do you compare your psalms 
to the tales of the bare- armed Fenians?' 
Oisin was the grandson of Fionn, the 
"faii^haired righ (chirf) of the Fenians,” 
and all the high officers of this voluntew 
association were men of rank. It ap- 
pears that the Fenians of Ireland (Firin). 
Scotland (Alba), England (Lochlin), and 
Scandinavia, had a great civil battle at 
Gabhra, in Ireland, and extirpated each 
other. Oisin alone escaped, and he had 
slain "twice fifty men with bis own 
band.” In the rebellion of 1865, &o., 
the leaders wore termed " head centres,* 
and their subordinates, " centres.” 

Fen^ris. The demon wolf, brother of 
Hoi (q.v.\ It was cast by the gods into 
Niflheim. 

Fenton. One who seeks to mend his 
fortune by a matrimonial alliance. Fen- 
ton is the suitor of Anne Page, and be 
tells the lady that her father objected 
to bis suit, saying— 
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I am too gieat of birth ; 

Aod that, my ftate beinir gall’d with my expenm, 
ijieek to it only bjnuwealth. 

— - “J/mv Wwa 0 / Wi/ndtor* iil. 4. 


Fer'amorz. Q'he young Cashmerian 
poet, who relates poetical tales to Lalla 
liookh, in her journey from Delhi tu 
Lesser Bucbar^ia. Lalla Rookh is goinpr 
to be married to the young sultan, bub 
falls in love with the poet. On the wed- 
ding mom she is led to her future hus- 
tend, and finds that the poet is the 
sultan himself, who had gallantly taken 
this course to win the heart of his bride 
and beguile her journey.— T. Moore, 


Fer'dinand. Son of the king of 
Naples, and suitor of Miranda, daughter 
of Fros'pero, the banished duke of Milan. 
^Shakupeare, **T€mpett** 

In Love's Labour's Lost," the same 
name is given to the king of Navarre. 


Ferdinan'do. A brave soldier who 
obtained a complete victory over the 
king of Morocco and Grena'da, near 
Tori'fa, in 1340. Being in love with 
Leono'ra de Guzman, Alfonzo XI., whoso 
life he had saved in the battle, created 
him count of Zamo'ra and marquis of 
Montreal, and gave him the band of 
Leonora in marriage. No sooner was 
this done, than Fordinando discovered 
that Leonora was the king's mistress ; 
so he restored his ranks and honours to 
the king, repudiated his brido, and re- 
tired to the monastery of St. James of 
Compostella. Leonora entered the same 
monastery as a novice, obtained the for- 
^veness of Ferdinando, and died. — 
DoaizettHe opera oj ** La Favori'Ui” 


of se^ents ; the yellow celandine the 
jaundice; wood-sorrel, which has aheart- 
shaped leaf, to cheer the heart ; liver-wort 
to be good for the liver, and so on. 


Why. did you think that yon had GyaSi'rliw 
^ Or the herb that gives inv&lhlUty f ™ 
BeauvMtU and FUtdur, Muid of the Am," t u 

The eeedi of fern, which, by proliSo heat 
Cheered and nnfolded. form a plant so great. 
Are less a thousand times tlnm what tha eye 
Con unaMtsted by the tube descry. 

Atoeftmore, “ (Aifa(tom'*iy. 


Fernando Florestan. A state 
prisoner of Seville, married to Leonora, 
who, in man’s disguise, and under the 
name of Fidelio, became the servant of 
Rocco, the jailor. Pizarro, governor of 
the prison, conceived a hatred to Fer- 
nando, and resolved to murder him. 
Bocco and Leonora were sent to dig his 
grave, and when Pizarro entered the 
dungeon, Leonora intercepted his pur- 
pose. At this juncture the minister of 
State arrived, and commanded the pri- 
soner to be released. — JJeethomi, ‘'/t- 
c/c/to.” 


Femey. Th patriarch of Femeij, 
Voltaiu*. So called because he retired 
to FcAuey, a little retired village near 
Gene'va, from which obscure retreat he 
poured forth his invectives against the 
French Government, the Church, nobles^ 
nuns, priests, and indeed all classes of 
men. 

There are in Pnrle five or six itatooB of the patrl- 
aroh of Pemey — TAe 2 tmee. 

Feroliers. Tho guardian angels of 
Persian mythology. They are countless 
in number, and their chief tasks are for 
the well-being of man. 


Ferdo'si. A Persian poet, famous 
for the copious flow of his diction. He 
wrote in verse the *'Shah-Na,meh,” or 
history of the Persian kings, which took 
him thirty years, and contains 120,000 
verses. 

Fem. (Ac Fanny.) 

Fem-seed. We have ike receipt of 
fp'n^seedf we walk invisible (''1 Henry 
IV.," act iv. 4). The seed of certain 
species of fem is so small as to be in- 
visible to the naked eye, and hence the 
plant was believed to confer invisibility 
on those who carried it about their per- 
son. It was at one time believed that 
plants have the power of imparting their 
own speciality to their wearer. Thus the 
herb-dragon was said to cure the poison 


Fer'racut© {slwrp-iron), A giant in 
Turpin’s “Chronicle of Charlemagne." 
Ho had the strength of forty men, and 
was tbirty-six feet high. Though no lance 
could pierce his hide, Orlando slew him 
by Divine interposition. 

Fer'ragus. The giant of Portugal, 
who took Bellisant under his care after 
slio had been divorced by Alexander, 
emperor of Constantinople. — ValentvM 
and Orson, 

The great “Brazen Head," that told 
those who consulted it whatever they 
required to know, was kept in the castle 
of this Valentine and Orson, (See 

Fburau.) 

Ferra'ra. An Andrew Ferrara, A 
broadsword or claymore of the best 
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bearingr the name of Andrea 
Ferrari either an Italian or Spanish 
eword cutler, of whom nothing is known. 
Genuine "Andrew Ferraras” have a 
erown marked on the blade. 

Veil put in ball, boy : old Andrew Fei*ran shell 
lod^ his seouritj.~i9ir W. aeuU, “ IKawrleir/* ch. i. 


Ferrau (in "Orlando Furioso”). 
Ferraute, For'racute, or Fer'ragus, a 
Saracen, son of Lanfu'sa. He dropped 
his helmet in a river, and vowed he 
would never wear another till he had 
won that worn by Orlando. Orlando 
slew him with a wound in the navel, his 
only vulnerable part. 

Ferrex and Forrex. Two sons 

of Gurboduc, a mythical liritiuli king. 
Forrex drove his brother from Uritaiii, 
and when Ferrex returned with an army 
he was slain, but Forrex was shortly 
after put to death by his mother. One 
of the first, if not the very first, his- 
torical play in the English language was 
•• Ferrex and Forrex,” by Thomas Nor- 
ton and Thomas Sackville. 


Ferumbras. (See Fierabrab.) 

FeB'oexmine Verses. Lampoons; 
so called from Fescennia in Tuscany, 
where performers at merry-meetings used 
to extemporise scurrilous jests of a per- 
sonal character to amuse the audience. 


Fest (Saxon). A pledge. Festinff-man, 
a Buretjr to another. Fesiitig’pmwf, a 
penny given in earnest to secure a bar- 
gain. 

Fetch* A wraith — the disembodied 
ghost of a living person. {See Fetiche.) 


Fetches. Excuses, tricks, artifices. 
(Saxon,) 


Deny to speak with mo? They aro aiok 7 they are 
weary 7 

Tlwy have travelled hard to-night? Mere fetches. 

Hhakenmrit, ** King Lear,” U. 4. 


Fetiche or /Vf'tr A The African idol, 
the some as the American Man'itou. The 
worship of this idol is called Fet'ichism 
or Fetishism. (Fortugueso, fstisso, ma- 
gician, fairy, oracle.) 

Tke Fetiche w Fetish of the bottle. The 
imp drunkenness, or drunkenness itself. 

Fetter Lane (London). Howel says 
it is a corruption of Fewtor Lane—%,e., 
the lane where worthless fellows were 
always sauntering about on their way to 
the gardens. (Latin, factor, means "an 
evil-doer ; ” Norman-French, favlowr,) 


Fettle^ as a verb, means lo rtj^; 
as an adjective, it means well-knit, all 
right and tight. It is connected with 
our word feat, the French faire, the 
haimfaeUrg, 

Fettled ale, in Lancashire, means ole 
warmed and spiced. 

Feu de Joie (French). A running 
fire of guns on an occasion of rejoicing. 

Feud, meaning "hatred,” is the 
Saxon /ce/dA (hatred); but feud, a "fief,” 
is the Teutonic /ge-odA (trust-land), (i^ 
below.) 

Feudal or Feotlal (2 syl.). In Gothic, 
odh means "property,” hence odh-all 
(entire property); Flemish, vdal. By 
transposition we goiAlbohd, whence our 
allodium (absolute property claimed by 
the holders of fiefs) ; and by combining 
the words fee and odh wo get fee-odh, 
feodh, or feod (property given by way of 
foo for sorVices conferred). — P&ntoppi^n, 

Feuillans. A religious order, an 
offset of the Bemardines. So called 
from the convent of Fcuillant, in Lan- 
guedoc, whore they wore established in 
1577. 

Tlte club of the Feuillants, in the French 
Bevolution, composed of moderate Jaco- 
bins. So called because the convent of 
the Fcuilinnts, near the Tuileries, was 
their original club-room. (1791-2.) 

Feuilleton (few-M-UmH, A fiy-sheet. 
Applied to the bottom part of French 
newspapers, generally devoted to a tale 
or some other light literature. 

Fever-lurdan or Fever-lurgan. A 
fit of idleness. Lurden means a block- 
head. (French, lovrd, heavy, dull, thick- 
headed; lourdand, a blockhead.) 

Fever-lurk. A corruption of JFVwr- 
luryr, as "Fever-lurgan” is of Fevers 
luruan. The disease of laziness. 

Fev«r-lark, 

neither play uor work. 

Fe'zon. Daughter of Savaxy, duke 
of Aquitaine, demanded in marriage by 
a pagan, called the Green Knight; but 
Orson, having overthrown the i>agan, 
was accepted by the lady insteam— 
Valentine and Orson. 

Fi or Fie / An exclamation indicating 
that what is reproved is dirty or indecenC 
The dung of many animals, as the boar, 
wolf, fox, marten, and badger, is oalleo 
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and the ^'orifioitun analS** ii 
failed a a word still used in Lincoln- 
■Mre. (A.nelo-Norman, /ay, to clean out; 
Saxon, to foul; ourd^s or jUCf 

to make foul ; filth. &o.) 

The old words, ^-com (dross com), fi- 
lands (unenclosed lands), /*ma«Atny< (Ihe 
dung of any wild boast), &c., are com- 
potmds of the same word. 

1 had aaotiier process against the dang*fanner« 
XMter ^Fantagnul,*’ book IL 17. 

Fi. Fa. A contraction of the two 
Latin words, fi'eri facias (cause it to be 
done). A iuoicial writ for one who has 
recovered damages in the Queen’s courts, 
being a command to the sheriff to see 
the judgment of the court duly carried 

JOUt. 

Fiars. Striking the fiars. Taking 
the average price of corn. Fiars is a 
(fothio word, still current in Ireland. 
{Scotch.) 

Fias^oo. A failure, a mull. In Italy 
they ciy Old, old, fiasco t to an unpopular 
singer. This word, common in Franco 
and Germany, is employed as the opposite 
oijurore. 

Fiat. I give my fiat to that mo^mal. 
I consent to it. (Latin, fiat, let it be 
done. ) 

Fib. An attendant on Queen Mab in 
Drayton’s “Nymphidia.” 

Fi'co. {See Fig,) 

Fioo for the phrase. 

ShakespeoTf, “ Msrrv Wives of Windsor” 1. 8. 

I see contempt marchiug forth, giTinit me the fino 
with this thombe in lua mouth.— iTtt’s Muens. 

ms,) 

Fiddle. He was first fiddle. Chief 
man, the most distinguished of the com- 


Fiddlestiok. In the great German 
epic called ** The Nibelungen-Lied,” fchia 
word is used six or eight times for a 
broadsword. 


His fiddlestick he grasped, *tinM miuMijr. broad, sad 
-long. 

As sharp os any raior. 

Stansn IA41. 

My fiddlestick's no feather; on whom I letltfijl. 
If ne hM friends that love mm, 'twUl set them weep* 


Ills fiddlestiok, sharp-outtiug, can hardest stscl 
divide. 

And at a stroke can shiyer the morion's beamy pride. 

dKanraSiWS. 


^ Fiddling About. Wasting one’s 
time in trides : like fiddlers, who spend 
the day in scraping catgut, and pic^ng 
up stray gifts. 

Fidele (3 syl.). The name assumed 
by Imogen in Shakespeare’s “ Cymbeline.” 
Collins has a beautiful elegy on Fidele. 

Fidelio. Beethoven’s best opera. 
(See Leonora.) 

Fides (2 syl.). Mother of John of 
Leyden. Not knowing that her son was 
the “ prophet ” and ruler of Westphalia, 
but thinlung that the prophet had oaused 
his d^ath, she went to Munster to curse 
the new-crowned monarch. The mo- 
ment she saw him, she recognised him, 
but the “prophot-king,” surrounded by 
his courtiers, protended not to know her. 
Fidos, to save her son annoyance, declared 
she had made a mistake, and was confined 
in the dungeon of the palace at Munster, 
where John visited her and was forgiven. 
When her son sot fire to his palace, FidSs 
rushed into the llames, aud perished 
with him. — Meyerbeer^ s opera of ** Le 
Proph^le,” 


play second fiddle. To take a sub- 
ordinate ' part. The allusion is to tho 
leader of concerts, who leads with a 

fiddle. 

Fiddleback. The name of Oliver 
Goldsmith’s poor unfortunate pony, on 
which he made his country excursions. 

Fiddler. Drunk as a fiddler. Fiddlers 
at wakes and fairs were allowed meat 
and drink to their heart’s content, and 
seldom left a merry-making in sobriety. 

Fiddler’s-fare or Fiddlei^s pay. 
Meat, drink, and money. 

Fiddler’s Money. A silver penny. 
The fee given to a fiddler at a wake by 
each dancer. 


Fides Carbona'rii. Blind faith, 
faith of a child. A oorbona'ro being 
asked what he believed, replied, '* What 
the church believes;” and being asked 
again what the church believes, made 
answer, ‘'What I believe.” (See Cab- 
BONABi.)-— **Dictionnaire Comigue,'* 

Field {The), in huntsman’s language, 
means all tho riders. To keep haah the 
field is to keep back tho riders. 

In the racing world, to lay againtt the 
field is to bock one horse against idl 
comers. 

TokespiheJUld. To coOtinue military 
operations. 

Field of IcSt A largo body of float- 
ing ice. 
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nbld of Blood. Aoerdama, the 
piece of land bought by the chief priests 
with the money which Judas threw down 
in the temple ; so called because it was 
bought with blood-money.— xxvii. 
5 ; Adt i. 19. 

!Field of Vision. The space in a 
telescope, microscope, stereoscope, &c., 
within which the object is visible. If the 
object is not distinctly visible, it must be 
brought into ih/e field by adjustment. 

Field of the Cloth of Gk>ld. The 
plain, near Guisnes, where Henry VlII. 
Lad his interview with Francois J., in 
1520 ; so called from the splendour and 
magnificence displayed there on the occa- 
sion. 

Field of the Forty Footsteps. 
At the back of the British Museum, once 
called Southampton Fields. The tradi- 
tion is that two nrothors, in the Duke of 
Monmouth’s rebellion, took different 
sidei^ and engaged each other in fight. 
Both were killed, and forty impressions 
of their feet remained on the field for 
many years, whore no grass would 
grow. The encounter took place at tho 
extreme north-east of Upper Montague 
Street. The Miss Porters wrote a novel 
on the subject, and the Messrs. Mayhew 
a melo-drama. 


bis chief exploits waa to day the ^^fearful 
huge giant** that guarded the bridge 
of Mantible, famous for its thirty arclmh 
of black marble. Having accomplished 
this feat, he next slew ''an innumerable 
multitude of pagans under his command.** 
Sir Fie’rabras figures in several mediieval 
romances. (/See Baland.) 

Fie'rabras of Alexandria. Tlie 
greatest giant that ever walked the 
earth, who for height of stature, breadth 
of shoulder, and hardness of muscle, 
never had his equal. He possessed all 
Babylon, oven to the Red Sea; was 
seigneur of Russia, lord of Cologne, 
master of Jerusalem, and oven of the 
Holy Sepulchre itself. His pride waa 
laid low by 01iv*ier. The giant became 
a child of God, and ended his days in the 
odour of sanctity, "meek as a lamb, 
and humble as a chidden slave.** 

Fifth-Monarchy Men. A sect of 
English fanatics in the days of the Puri- 
tans, who maintained that Jesus Christ 
was about to come a second time to the 
earth, and establish the fifth universal 
monarchy. The foiur preceding monar- 
chies were the Assyrian, the Persian, Ihe 
Macedonian, and the Roman. In politics 
the Fifth -Monarchy Men were arrant 
Radicals and levellers. 


Fidd-day. Day of business. Thus, 
a cleigj^an locosely calls a " kept festi- 
val*’ his field day. A military term, 
meaning a day when a regiment is taken 
to the fields for practice. 

Field Officer. Any officer above 
the rank of captain ; so called because he 
is qualified to command whole battalions, 
ora "field.** 

Field Pieces. Small cannons car- 
ried into the field with an army. 

Field Works. Works thrown up 
by an army in besieging or defending a 
fortress, or in strengthening its position. 

Fielding. The Fielding of the drama, 
George Farquhar, author of the " Beaux 
Stratagem,” &o. (1678-1707.) 

Fie'rabras {Sir), A Saracen of 
Spain who made himself master of Rome, 
and carried away the crown of thorns and 
the balsam which embalmed the body of 
the l^rd, one drop of which would cure 
any sickness or heal any wound. One of 


Fig. Full fig. Full dress. A oor* 
ruption of the Italian inJUxfchi (in gala 
costume). It was derived from the tas- 
sels with which horses were ornamented 
in state processiona Thus wo read in 
Miss Knight’s " Autobiography,** "The 
Pope’s throne was set out for mass, and 
tho whole building was in perfect fiocofai 
(in full fig).’* Another etymolo^ has 
been suggested by a correspondent in 
" Notes and Queries,** that it is taken 
from the word full fig. (figure) in fashion 
books. 

Fig or Figo, I don*t care a fig for 
yon; not worth a fig. Anything at alL 
Here fig is fijco—o. fillip or snap of the 
fingers. Thus we say, "I don’t care 
that for you,” snapping the fingers at the 
same time. (Italian, farr le fi/^^ to snap 
the fingers ; French, faire la figne ; 
Gorman, diefeigen weuen; Dutch, de 
v^ghe setteUf Ac.) (See Fico.) 

rvii.3. 


A fig for Peter. 
Shakiupeare, **S Heiuy 
The figo for thj flrlendihip. 
ffioMpeori. **irfiiry 
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!FigS. I ihanH my Attic jigt i% 
fiUure, hut grow them. Don’t oount your 
&ieken8 Mfore they are hatched. It 
was Xerxes who boasted that he did not 
intend any longer to buy his figs, because 
he meant to conquer Att'ica and add it 
to his own empire ; but Xerxes met a 
signal defeat at Sal'amis, and ''never 
loosed his sandal till he reached Abde’ra.” 

"I» the fuime of the Prophet^ Figet” 
A burlesque of the solemn language em- 
ployed in eastern countries in the com* 
mon business of life. The line occurs in 
the imitation of Dr. Johnson’s pompous 
style, in "Bejected Addresses,” by James 
and Horace Smith. 

Fig-tree. It is said that Judas 
banged himself on a fig-tree. {See 
Eldeb-trbe.) 

Qiinret aliquli quft ex ar'borS Judae se nispen'- 
denfe P Atbor ficiu fulaae di'oitor.— fan'odttM. 

Figged out. {See Fig, No. 1.) 

Fig^aro. A type of cunning, dex- 
terity, and intrigue. The character is in 
the " Barbier de Seville” and "Manage 
de Figaro^” bv Beaumarchais. In the 
former he is a barber, and in the latter a 
valet ; but in both he outwits every one. 
There are several operas founded on 
these dramas, as Mozart’s "Nozze di 
Figaro,” Paisiello’s "II Barbiere di Si- 
viglia,” and Bossini’s "II Barbiere di 
Siviglia.” 

Fight. (See HudibrcLs^ Ft. iii. c. 3.) 

H« that fluhta and runs away 
May live to Sght aiiuthei day : 

But he that la In battle alaiu 
Can never riae to fight again. 

Bir John M§nno$, “ Jiuaarum JJoltcia” (105C } 

Demos'thenSs, being reproached for 
running away from Philip of Macedon, 
at Chmrone’a, replied, "A man that runs 
away ma.^ fight again (’Avqp o ipevytav xai 
crdXiv fiaxb*fer€u)** 

^ Fighting-cocks. To live like fight- 
ing-eocke. To have a profusion of the 
brat food. Fighting-cocks used to be 
high fed in order to aggravate their 
puspacity and increase their powers of 
endurance. 

Fighting Fifth (The). The 5th 
Foot. This sobriquet was given to the 
regiment daring the Peninsular war. 

Fighting Kings (Clten-kuo). Cer- 
tain 'feuda^ries of Cnina incessantly 
oontending for mastery over each other. 
(B.O. 770-820.) 

K * 


Fighting Prelate. Henry Spencer, 
bishop of Norwich, who greatly distin- 
guished himself in the rebellion of Wat 
Tyler. He met the rebels in the field, 
with the temporal sword, then absolved 
them, and sent them to the gibbet. 

Figure. WhaCs the figure i The 
price; what am I to pay ; what "figure” 
or sum have you set down against me ? 

Fig^es. A corruption of that 
is, "digits” (Latin, digiti, fingers). So 
called from the primitive method of 
marking the monodes by the fingers. 
Thus the first four were simply i., ii., iii., 
iiii. ; five was the outline of the hand 
simplified into a V ; the next four figures 
were the two combined, thus, vi., vii., 
viii., viiii. ; and ten was a double v, thus 
X. At a later period iiii. and viiii. were 
expressed by one less than five (i*v.) and 
one less than ten (i-x.). Nineteen was 
tcn-plus-nine (x + ix.), &c.— a most 
clumsy and unphilosopM^ device. 

Figure-head. A figure on the head 
or projecting cut-water of a ship. 

Filch. To steal or purloin. A filch 
is a staff with a hook at the end, for 
plucking clothes from hedges and articles 
from shop windows. Probably it is a cor- 
ruption of pilfer. (Welsh, ytpeilio and 
yepeilivnr; Spanish, pellizcar; French, 
puUr and peler; our ^lage, peel, Ac.) 
With canning hut thou filched mvdaughter’i htwrt 

Shakupeartt ** MidMwmer Night'o Dreamt" i. a 

File. To cheat. The allusion is to 
filing money for the sake of the dust 
which can be used or sold. A file is a 
cheat ; one who can make a sovereim go 
further than twenty shillings. Hence 
“ a jolly file,” "a rum old file,” &o. 

Borfttl beoom that fals file. 

OureorMandiMS, 

In tingle Me. Single row; one behind 
another. (French, a row.) 

Rank and file. Common soldiers. 
Thus we say, “Ten oflacers and three 
hundred rank and file fell in the action.’* 
Rank refers to men standing abreast, 
file to mon standing behind each other. 
Thus twenty-five files in four ranks would 
be one hundred men four deep. 

It was only on the faith of eome grand eziMdltlon 
that the orMolona rank and file of the Brotherhood 
Bubeoribed their dollan.-3'Ae Twm. 

Filia Doloro'sa. The Duchessa 
d’Angouldme, daughter of Louis XYl., 
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iJso called thtt modem Antiff'on^. (1778- 
1B51.) 

SWbUflter. A piratical adventurer. 
The most notorious was William Walker, ^ 
who was shot in 1855. (French, Jlibtistier, 
a corruption of our “freebooter;” Ger- 
mtak,Jreibeuter; Dutch, vrybuiter.) (See 
Buooanebb.) 

S411-dike. The month of February, 
when the rain and melted snow fills tho 
itches to overflowing. 

Fillet. A royal diadom anterior to 
the crown, made of silk or wool. Aure - 
jlftn was the first Eoman emperor that 
wore one in public. In the time of 
Constantine the fillet was adorned with 
precious stones. 

Filome'na. Longfellow calls Florence 
Nightingale St, Fil<mena, not only be- 
cause Filomena resembles tho Latin word 
for a nightingale, but also because this 
saint, in Sabatelli's picture, is repre- 
sented as hovering over a group of sick 
and maimed, healed by her intercession. 
{See Thaumatubous.) 

Filter. To run through felt (Latin, 
fdtrwnC), os jelly is strained through 
flanneL The Homans strained the juice of 
their grapes through felt into the wino- 
vat, after which it was put into tho casks. 

Fin. The hand. A controAiUon of 
fnqer. Thus we say, “Give us your fin ” 
shake hands. The derivation from 
the fin of a fish is good only for a joke. 

Finality John. Earl Hussell, who 
maintained that the Beform Bill of 1832 
was a finodity, yet in 1854, 1860, and 
1866, brought forth other Heform Bills. 

Finance (French). Hevenue de- 
rived from fines or subsidies. In feudal 
times, finance was money paid to a lord 
for a privilepfe. In the plural we use the 
word tosignify available money resources. 
Thus we say, “My finances are ex- 
hausted,” meaning I have no more funds 
or available money. ( Armorio, fiwvnxz ; 
Qmhrio,ffinio,) 

Finch Iiane (London). So called 
from a family of consideration by the 
name of Finch or Finke. 

Find. Fbtt know what vow leave he- 
hMd, }yat not what yow wiu find. And 
this it is that “ makes us rather bear the 
ills we have, than fly to others that we 
know iiot of.” 


Findy. Hump, full. (Saxon, ,/htd/p.) 

Aoold Maariadswindv 
MsIm barns ist and _ 

OtdJPrpMrb. 

Fine Arts. Those arts which chiefly 
depend on a delicate or fine imagination, 
as music, painting, poetry, and sculpture. 

Fine-ear. One of Fortu'nio's ser- 
vants, who could hear the grass grow 
and tho mole work ^underground.— 
“ GrimnCi Qdblins,** Fortunio, 

Fin'etor. A necromancer, father of 
tho Enchantress-Damsel, in “ Am'adis of 
Gaul.” 


Fingal^s Cave. The basaltic cavern 
of Staifa. So called from Fion na Gael 
(Fingal), the great Gaelio hero, whose 
achievements have been made familiar 
by the “ Fingal ” of Maopherson, in six 
books. 


Finger. Tho custom of holding up 
one's finger in an auction room, by way 
of a bid, comes to us from the Homans. 
The Latin for bidding at an auction is 
difUwm. tolVerU (to hold up the finger). 

My little finper told me that. The same 
as “A little bird told me that,” meaning, 
I know it, though you did not e:imect it. 
The former expression is from Mcli&re's 
“Malade Imagmoire.” {See Bibd.) 

By the priokins of my thumbe, 

Bomething wicked thii way oomei. 

Shakeepean, ** Macbeth," iv. 1. 


Cry, hahv, cry ; put your finger in your 
eye, &c. This nurserv rhyme seems to 
be referred to by Shakespeare in his 
“ Comedy of Errors,” ii. 2 ; — 

Bo longer will I be fool. 

To put the finger in the eye and weea 
The Ring Finger. The finger between 
the long and little finger was used by 
tho Homans as a ring-finger from the 
belief that a nerve ran through it to the 
heart. Hence the Greeks and Homans 
used to call it the medical finger, and 
used it for stirring mixtures, under the 
notion that nothing noxious could touch 
it without its giving instant warning to 
the heart. It is still a very genend no- 
tion in England that it is bad to rub on 
salve or scratch the skin with any but 
the ring-finger. The fact that there was 
no such intimacy between the finger and 
the heart was not discovered till after 
the notion was deeply rooted. 

The Medical Finger. 


At iMt ta« rat on her medleal flufer a prelv 

u-_. _ ito was enohu^ a 

-Milatt. "Par^ 


handsome gold xk^. wtaereonto was ehohil^"a 
precious loadstone, BeuiiMi — P-*-’ — “ 
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Fingers. The old names for the 
fingers are 
• Thumb. 

Towoher (the finger that touches), fore- 
man, or pointer. 

L^-man or long finger. 

Leoh-manor ring-finger. The former 
** medical finger,” and the latter is 
a Koman expression, di^ivA annula*ri8,** 
Little^nan or little finger. 

Ben Jonson says — 

Th« thumb, in ehiromaaoy, we give to Venue; 
Tho fore*tinger to Jove: the midat to Saturn ; 
The ring to Sol ; tho least to ^ 

Fingers before Forks. 

Thie Vulean was a amltb, they tell us. 

That first inrented tongs nud bellows. 

Fur breath and fiamrs did their works 
(Wd <!>.<« 

Finger Benediction. In the Greek 
uwdi Boman Churoli the thumb and first 
two fingers represent the Trinity. The 
thumb, being strong, represents tho 
laHter; the long or second finger, Jesus 
Christ; and tho first finger, tho Hoty 
Ohast, which prooeedoth from the Father 
and tho Soxju (See Blessing.) 

Some bishops of the Anglican Church 
use this gesture while pronouncing tho 
benediction. 

Fingers* Ends, I have it at my 
finger^ ends, I am quite familiar with it 
and can do it readily. It is a Latin pro- 
verb (SoirS tanquam un'gucs digitosq :), 
where tho allusion is to tho statuary, 
who knows every item of his subject by 
tho touch. (-SstfUNGUEM.) 

Go to; thou hast It ad dunghill (tmywsin), at the 
flngem’ ends, as they say. — Shakespean, ** Loves 
Ltnwr’s LosC’ 1- 


FingerstaJL A hutkin, a cover for 
a sore finger. The Germans call a 
thimble a linger-hut, where hut is evi- 
dently the word hut or huth (a tending, 
keeping, or guarding), from the verb 
(to keep watch over). Owe hutkin 
is simply a little cap for guarding a sore 
finger. Stall is the Saxon steel (a place), 
whence our stall, a place for horses. 

Finny Tribe. Fish. So called bo- 
eause they are furnished with fins. 

Finsbury (London). A corruption 
of Fens-bury, the town in the fens. 

Fidrgwyn, in Scandinavian mytho- 
lo^. A pant, father of Frigga (^'.v.). 


Fir-cone on the Thyrsus. The juice 
of tho fir-tree (turpentine) used to be 
mixed the Greeks with new wine, 
to make it keep ; hence it was adopted 
as one of the symbols of Bacchus. 

Fire. More fire in the hid-straw. More 
mischief brewing. Alluding to the times 
when straw was used for carpets and beds. 

I have myself passed through the fire; 

: I have smelt the smell of fire, 1 hare had 
experience in trouble. The allusion is 
to Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, 
who were cast into the fiery furnace by 
Nebuchadnezzar. (Dan. iii.) 

Jf you will enjoy the fire^ you must pid 
up with the smoke, (Latin, “Oommod'- 
iuis queovis sua fert incomraSda seoum.”) 
Every convenience has its inconveni- 
ence. 

No fire mthovt stMike, (French, “ Nul 
feu sans fmueo.”) No good without its 
mixture of evil. 

I K^crc there is stmke there isjvre. Every 
effect is the result of some cause. The 
Great Fire of London broke out at Master 
Farrynor’s, the king’s baker. Hubert, a 
crazed French Catholic of Kouen, insisted 
that )»o was suborned at Paris to set 
London on lire.-— and New London. 

Fire and Sword. Letters of fire and 
word. If a criminal resisted the law 
and refused to answer his citation, it was 
accounted treason in the Scottish courts ; 
and “letters of fire and sword” wore 
sent to the sheriff, authorising him to 
uso cither or both these instruments m 
order to apprehend tho oontumacioui 
party. 

Fire Away. Start at once, get on. 
A playful substitution: If you “fire 
away,” your gun “goes off;” and if you 
go off, you “ get on,” 

Fire away^ Flariogan, A taunt to a 
boaster. A man threatening you, says 
he will do this, that, and the other ; you 
reply, “ Fire away, Flanagan. Crom- 
well marched against a castle, dofendea 
by Flanagan, who threatened to open 
his cannon on the Parliamentarians unlem 
they withdrew. Cromwell wrote on the 
corner of the missive sent to him. Fire 
away, Flanagan,” and the doughty chain- 
pion took to his heels immediately. 

Fire-brand. An incendiarv. one 
who incites to rebellion ; like a blaaing 
brand which sets on fire all it tottobes. 

0«r fire-brand brother JPariaboiMOf aU- 

SMksspme, “ Trim and Oressida;' k 
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Fira-drake or Fin-dra^n. A fiery 
Mrpe&t, an ignit-fatuus of largo propor- 
tion!, niperititiougly believed to be a 
flying dragon keeping guard over hid 
treaiures. 


^ Then }■ a fellow •omawhat nnrthe door, hoihouM 
l»a loMior by hli face, for, o' my ooiuoienee, twenty 
of the do»>dayi now reign in *• non.... That fire* 
drake didi hilthroe timet on the head.— daokeepeare. 

"ifeiiry 


Fire-eaters. Persons ready to quar- 
rel for anything. The allusion is to the 
jugglers who ** eat ” flaming tow, pour 
melted lead down their throats, and 
hold red-hot metal between their toatb. 
Richardson, in the seventeenth century 
— Siraora Josephine Girardelli (the origi- 
nal S^mander), in the early part of 
the present century — and Ohaubert, a 
fVenchmon, of the present century, are 
the most noted of those exhibitors. 


The groat flro-oater lay nneonsoiouB npon the floor 
•f tho hoiue.— iiToodviUo Bannar, 


Fire-new. Spiok and span now 

(«■».). 


Ton ihcnid haro aeooited hor : and with oome 
•xoollent iroin tho mint— 


Fire-ship. A ship filled with com- 
bustibles to be sent against adverse 
vessels in order to set them on fire. 


Fire Worship was introduced into 
Persia by Phoe'diina, widow of Smordis 
and wife of Gushtosp darawesh, usually 
oallad Darius (b.o. 521-485). It is not 
the sun that is worshipped, but God, 
who is supposed to reside in it; at the 
same time they reverence the sun, not 
as a deity, but as the throne of deity. 
(iSlM Pabsees.) 

First-firuits. The first profitable 
results of labour. In husbandry, the first 
com that is cut at harvest. We also 
use the word in an evil sense ; as the first- 
fruits of 8in» the first-fruits of repentanoe. 

First Gtontleman of Europe. 
A nickname given to George IV., who 
certainly was first in rank, but it would 
be sad indeed to think he was ever the 
most gentlemanly man in feeling, man- 
ners, and deportment. Louis d' Artois 
was so called also. 


, First Qrenadier of France. A 
title given by Napoleon to Latoiir d’Au- 
?«gne. (1748-1800.) 

Fish. The reason why fish are em« 
ployed as card counters is from a mis- 
apprehension of the French word fic/ie 


(a five-son piece). The two points 
allowed for the ''rub*’ are oalled in 
French la fiche de eomolaiion. The 
Spanish word pez has also a double mean- 
ing— a ** winning," or a ** fish pes la 
the Welsh Latin pitd, English fish. 

Mute at afith. Fish have no language 
like birds, beasts, and insects. Their 
utmost power of sound is a feeble cry of 
pain, the result of intestinal respiration. 

I have oUter JUh to fry. Other businesfl 
to attend to. {See above.) 

A pretty kettle of fish. {See Ejttlb.) 

Fisherman. The fisJierman who wot 
father of three kings. Abu Shujah al 
Bouyah was a Persian fisherman m the 
province of Delem', whose three sons, 
I mod, Buken, and Moez, all rose to 
sovereign power. 

Pishing. Fishing for eomplimnJtt, 
Laying a bait for praise. 

Fisk (in "Hudibras”) was Nicholas 
Fisk, a physician and astrologer, who used 
to say that a physician never deserved 
his bread till he had no teeth to eat it. 
In his old age he was almost a beggar. 

Pitz (Norman). Son of; as Fitz- 
Uorbert, Fitz-William, Fitz-Peter, &o. 
It is somotimoB applied to illegitimate 
children, as Fitz-Clarenoe, Fitz-roy, &c. 

Pitz-Pulke {HeM). gracious, 
griiccful, graceless grace;** "fat, fair, 
and forty.**— "Don Jtian,** o, xvi. 

Pitzwilliam Museum (Cambridge 
University). So called from earl Fitz- 
william, who left £100,000, with books, 
paintings, &c., to form the nucleus of a 
museum for tho benefit of the university. 

Five, or the pentad, the great mystic 
uuml)or, being the sum of 2 -i- S, 
the first even and first odd compound. 
Unity is God alone, i.e., without creation. 
Two is diversity, and three (being 
1-1-2) is tho compound of unity and 
diversity, or the two principles in 
operation since creation. (See Diapa- 
son.) 

Pive-minute-clause. A provision 
sometimes inserted in deeds of separation, 
whereby it is stipulated that the deed is 
null and void, if the husband and wife 
remain together five minutes aftw the 
separation is enjoined. 

Five Points. (iS'ss CALvnoBic.) 

Fives. A hupeh of fives. The fist, In 
which the five fingers are bound in a 
bunch. 
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Fm in a fix* A predicament. 
The aUusion is to machinery which will 
not moTe. The was in 

a terrible fix at the launch, when it 
refused to leave the dock. (1866.) 

Fixed Air. Carbonic acid gas. Dr. 
Black gave it this name, because car- 
bonate of magnesia evolved by heat 
carbonic add, that is, MgO, CO, evolved 
CO«, thereby proving that CO* (carbonic 
acid) is a fixed air. 

Fixed Oils. Oils which do not 
readily dry or fiy off, but remain fixed 
In their oily character. 

Fixed Stars. Stars whose relative 
position to other stars is fixed or always 
the same. Planets are always shifting 
their relative positions. 

FlaccilS. Horace, the Homan poet, 
wnose lull name was Quintus Hora^tius 
Flaceup. 

Flag. To unfurl the hUuh jhg. To 
declare war. The curtain which used 
to hang before the door of Ayeshah, 
Mahomet's favourite wife, was taken for 
a national fi&gj and is regarded by Mus- 
sulmans as the most precious of relics. 
It is black, and is never unfolded except 
as a declaration of war. 

To display U^e red flag* To defy or 
dare to cattle. Bed is the emblem of 
blood, 'i'he Homan signal for battle. 

To hang out the white flag. To sue for 
quarter; to give in. The white Hag 
throughout the world is a token of 
peace. 

To hang the fUng half-mast high is in 
token of mourning or distress. 

To strike the flag. To lower it or pull 
it down upon the cap, in token of re- 
spect or submission. In naval warfare, 
it moans to surrender. 

Fla^ of Distress. A card at 
ime's window announcing ** lodgings” or 
** board and lodgings.” The allusion is 
evident. 

Flag-officer. Either an admiral, 
vioe-aomiral, rear-admiral, or commo- 
dore. These officers alone are privileged 
to carry a flag denoting rank. Admirals 
oan^ their flag at the main, vice-admi- 
tak at the fore, and rear-admirals at the 
misen. (d^ Admiral.) 

Flag-ship. The admiral’s ship, or 
the ship in vmch the admiral is sailing, 
(dts Admiral.) 


FlagelTaiits. A soot of enthu- 
siasts in the middle of the thirteenth 
centuij, who ran naked about the streets 
inflicting on themselves daily flagella- 
tions, m order to merit thereby the 
favour of God. They were put down 
soon after their appearance, but revived 
in the fourteenth century. 

Flam. Flattery for an object; blar- 
ney. (Irish, ^im.) 

Flamberge or Floberge, The sword 
which Maugis took from Anth^nor, the 
Saracen admiral, when he came to attack 
the castle of Oriande la Fed. It was 
made by Weyland, the Vulcan of the 
Northern Olympus.— Homaacs of**Ma¥r 
gis d!Aygremont et de Vivian son Frire'* 

Mull li une foia je luy faig egsayer oeste-oy pins 
tronohante que JoyeuBB, JJurandal. Hauteolalre, 
on l^IambcrKe,*' je le foudray jusquei S Tettimiaoh. 
— i'terre de “Let Jalovx," v. 6. 

Flamborougbis {The Miu), The 
daughters of a village farmer, whose 
homeliness contrasts well with the vul- 
gar, flashy pretenders to fashion intro- 
duced by squire Thornhill.— GofdfmiVA, 
** Vicar of Wakefield:* 

Flaming. Superb, captivating, at- 
tractive. The French flamhant. This 
word was originally applied to those 
persons who dressed themselves in rich 
dresses ''flaming” with gold and silver 
thread. Wo now speak of a "flaming 
advertisement,” &c. 

Le velour, trop commitn en France, 

Fous toy reprenJ vuu vieil liouuoerf 
Tenement que ta remontranoe 
JNous a tait voir la diilcrenoe 
Du valet et de sou Keigneur, 

£t du muguet charg6 de soye 
qui S teB ptincee a eigaloit, 
lit nohu en draps de eoye, alloit 
Faisont flaicber toutu la voye. 

Hontard, ilu Boy Jlmn (ISM.) 

Fla'ming Swords. Swords with a 
wavy or flamboyant edge, generally used 
for state’ purposes. The dukes of Bur- 
gundy carried swords of this sort, and 
they were worn in our own countiy till 
the accession of William 111. 

Flamin'ian Way. The great 
northern road of ancient Italy, con- 
structed by C. Flamin'ius, and beginning 
at the llaminian gate of Home. 

Flanders (Moll), The chief cha- 
racter of De Foe’s novel of the same 
name. She runs through the whole 
career of female profligacy, and then 
turns religious. 

Flaneur (French). A lounger, gos- 
siper. From to saunter about. 



W FLAP-DRAGONS. 


FLBCRKOIL 


Slap-dragons. Small combustible 
bodies olaeing at one end and floating in 
a glass of liquor. The liquor was stirred 
about with a candle-end to promote com- 
bustion. A skilful toper would swallow 
them blazing, as we swallow the blazing 
raisins of snap-dragons. 


He diteks off eandlet* ends for flap^KtratroniL 
Shakupaare^ /K..’* ii. 4. 


Slare-up. To bo suddenly very 
angiy, as a gas-jet or other ignitible 
body flares when lighted with a sudden 
blase. 


Flash. All flash in the pan. All 
sound and fury, signifying nothing ; like 
tho explosion of a gun which ends with 
a flash in the lock-pan, the gun itself 
** hanging Are.” 

To cuJt a flash or dcuh is to make a 
flashy show— i.d., a show very prononcd 
but m short duration, like the ^h of a 
gun. 

Flash Men and Flash Notes. 
Between Buxton, Leek, and Macclesfield 
is a wild country, colled the Flashy from 
a chapel of that name. Here used to 
live a set of pedlars, who hawked [about 
buttons, ribbons, and other articles made 
at Leek, together with handkerchiefs 
and small wares from Manchester. They 
were known on the road as Flash-men, 
and frequented fairs and farm-houses. 
They mid, at first, ready-mone^; but 
when they had established a credit, paid 
in promissory notes, which were rarely 
honoured. They were ultimately put 
down by the magistracy. Autol'icus, in 
« The Winter'B Tale,” is a « Flash Man.” 

Flat. One who is not sharp. 

Oh, ICtsHt. . . . what flats 70a are \—Tht Timss. 

Flat tu a flounder, 1 knocked him 
down flat as a flounder ; I beat him fiat 
as a flounder, Ac. A flounder is one of 
the flat-fish. 

Flat as apancaJee. Quite flat. A pan- 
cake is a thin flat cake, fried in a pan. 

Flat-fish. He is a regular flatflsit. 
A du^, stupid fellow, not up to any- 
thing. The play Is upon jUu (stupid), 
and such fish as plaice, dabs, and soles. 

Plat Millr or Fleet Milk. Skimmed 
milk. The verb to fleet, meaning ''to 
skim,” has several forms in the past 
participle, as fleeted, fieeten, or fleet; 
flatted, flatten, or flat. Same word as 


Flath-l]izii8(7«£s^<AsBnHS>. ^ 

Paradise of Celtic mythology. . 

Flatterer. Vitellius, the Roman sy- 
nonym of flatterer.— Taoitiu, Ann. vL 

Flea. When the princess Badoura 
was placed on prince Camaral'zamar.*s 
bed, in order to compare their claims to 
beauty, the fairy Maimounh* changed her- 
self into a flea, and bit the prince on the 
neck in order to awake him. Next, the 
genius Danhasch changed himself into a 
ilea, and bit the princess on the lip, that 
she might open her eyes and see the 
prince. — Arabian Nigids (CaTnaralzaman 
and Badoura), 

I sent him off with a flea his ear. 
Peremptorily. A dog which has a flea 
in the ear is very restless, and runs oflf 
in terror and diistress. Probably there 
is a pun implied. 

Fleeu-bite. It is a mere fleorhite. A 
thing of no moment. Thus, a merchant 
who has suffered loss by speculation or 
failure might say that the loss is a mere 
flea-bite to him. A soldier might cidl 
a wound a mere flea-bite. A passing 
inconvenience, which annoys but leaves 
no permanent injury. Mr. Disraeli 
spoke of the National Debt as a mere 
flea-bite. 

Flea’s Jump. Aristoph'anSs, in the 
"Clouds,” says that Soo'rates and Chse'- 
rephon tried to measure how many times 
its own length a flea jumped. They took 
in wax the size of a flea’s foot ; then on 
tho principle of ex pedi Herculem cal- 
culated the length of its body. Having 
found this, and measured the distance of 
the flea’s jump from the hand of Socrates 
to Cheerephon, the knotty problem was 
resolved by simple multiplication. 

Fle'axLce (2 syl.). Son of Banquo.— 
Shahespeare, " Macbeth.** 

Flbche. Fairs jUehsdsUmt hois. To 
turn every event into a cause of censure. 
To make whatever wood falls in your 
path an arrow to discharge at your ad- 
versary. 

Flecknoe {Richard). An Irish priest 
who printed a host of i>oems, letters, and 
travels. As a poet his name, like the 
names of Mcewius and Bavius among tho 
Romans, is proverbial for vileness. Dry- 
den says ho— 

Beimed without difimto 

Throesh zU tbs rosbui of noBfenio, sbwlnlo. 




fUSDGEBT. 


EtiECTB-DE-LYS. ^ 


Vledgel77(28yl). An over-reaohing, 
oownrdly sneak, who conceals his dirty 
Bill-bromff under the trade name of 
Pnbsey and Co. He is soundly thrashed 
by Alfred Lammle, and q^uietly pockets 
the affront .— ** Mutual JtViend.** 

Sleeoed (1 syl.). Cheated of one’s 
money; dieared like a sheep. 

!Eleet-book Evidence. No evi- 
dence at all. The books of the old Fleet 
prison are not admissible as evidence to 
prove a marriage.— Wharton, ** Law Dic- 
tionary” 

Fleet Marriages. Clandestine mar- 
riages, at one time performed without 
banns or licence by needy chaplains, in 
Fleet Prison, London. As many as thirty 
marriages a day were sometimes con- 
summated in this disgraceful manner; 
and Malcolm tells us that 2,954 were 
registered in the four months ending 
with February 12tb, 1705. Suppressed 
by the Marriage Act in 1754. 

Fleet Street (London). For two 
hundred years after the Conquest, London 
was tratered on the west by ^Hhe river 
of Wells,” afterwards called "Fleet dyke, 
because (Slowe says) it runneth past the 
£leete.” In the middle of the city and 
falling into the Thames was Wellbrooke ; 
on the east side, Langboume ; and in the 
western suburbs, Oldboume. Along the 
Fleets and Oldbourno " ships” used to 
ply witli merchandise. These four, 
together with the Boding, the Lea, the 
Bavensboume, and the Wandle, are now 
merely sewers to the great metropolis. 

Fleet of tlie Desert. A caravan. 

WajHiingion Irving, 

FLemisli Accoiuit. A sum less 
than that expected. In Antwerp ac- 
eounts were kept in Im-es, toU, and 

f onco; but the (ivro or pound was only 
2s., so that what the Antwerp merchant 
called one livre thirteen and fourpence, 
would in ISnglish currency be only 20a 
In "Notes and Queries^’ we have an 
example of a Flemish account, where 
£373 Flemish becomes £213 2a lOd. 
English. 

Flemish SchooL A school of 
p^jiting established by the brothme 
Van Eyck, in the fifteenth century. 
The chief tarly masters were Memling, 
Weyden, Matsya Mabus, and Moro. Of 
the oooond petioef, Rubens and Yandyck;, 


Snyders, Jordaens, Caspar de Crayaik 
and the younger Teniera 

Flesh. Bo fleshed his sword. Used 
it for the first time. Men fleshed in 
cruef^— initiated or used to it. A 
sportsman’s expression. When a sports- 
man wishes to encourage a young dog or 
hawk, he will allow it to liave the first 
game it catches for its own eating. This 
"fiesh” is the first it has tasted, and 
fleshing its tooth thus gives the creature 
a craving for similar food. Henco, also, 
to eat with avidity. 

The wild dog 

Shall fleih his tooth in orerr innocent. 

Shakincen, ** S Renry J K.,** |v. 4. 


Flesh-pots. Sighing for the flesh- 
pots of Egypt, Hankering for good 
things no longer at your command. The 
children of Israel said they wished they 
had died " when they sat by the fiesh- 
pots of Egypt” (Exodus xvi. 3)— t.d., 
when thev sat watching the boilers which 
contained the meat they were to have 
for dinner. The expression also means 
abundance of appetising food. 

Fle'ta. An excellent treatise on the 
common law of England, written in the 
fourteenth centu^ bvan unknown writer, 
while a prisoner in the Fleet. 

Fleurs-de-Dys {Louii 
flowers), at one time supposed to 
be the iiis flower or blossom- 
ing flag, which was accordingly 
adopted by Louis VII. (1187-1180), 
when the national standard was thickly 
charged with these flowers. In 1365 the 
number was reduced bv Charles VI. to 
three (the mystical church number). 
Givillim, in his “Display of Heraldrie/' 
1611, says the device is "Tliree toads 
erect, saltant ; ” in allusion to ^ . 
which Nostrada'mus, in the six- 
teenth century, calls French- 
men crapauds (toads). Recently 
it has been thought that the device is 
really a "bee flyiug^” because oertain 
ornaments resembling bees were found 
in the tomb of Childeric, father of 
(3lovis, when it was opened in 1653. 
These bees are now generally believed to 
be the fleurons of horse-trappings, and 
quite independent of the emblem. 

The fleur-de-lys was chosen by Flavio 
Gio'ja to mark the north point of the 
compass, out of compliment to the king 
of Naples, who was of French descent* 
(1302.) 



m FUBBEETIGIBBET. 


FLaBA. 


Blibbertigibbet. One of tbe Ato 
ftends that possessed ‘'poor Tom.** 
Shakespeare got it fromBishop Harsnet’s 
aodount of the Spanish inyasion, where 
ire are told of forty fiends which the 
Jesuits cast out, and among the number 
was Fliberdigibet. Shakespeare says, 
he "is the fiend of mopping and mowing, 
who possesses chambermaids and waiting 
women’* ("King Lear,” iv. 2). And, 
again, that he “begins at curfew and 
walks till the first cock,” giving men 
pins and needles, squint eyes, hare-lips, 
and so on.-- Shakespeare, ** Lear, iii. 4. 

Blio (French). A policeman or ser- 
geant de vilJe. " (Jne allusion k rdpdo 
des seigents de ville, ou plutut aux flkehes 
des archers primitlfs *’ (faille). Hence, 
"flio*flacB,” thumps and thwacks. 

Fliok. To strike with a quick jerk. 
To "flick a whip iu one’s face” is to 
^ strike the face with the lash and draw 
the whip suddenly back again. (Anglo- 
Saxon, ^ooioh, flicker; Danish, 
^ikkeren, to twinkle, &c.) 

Fling (a siane). An idol of the an- 
dsiit Vandals settled in Lusaoe. It was 
a huge stone, draped, wearing a lion’s 
skin over its shoulders, and designed 
to represent death. Mr. Lower says 
that the town of Flint in North Wales 
is named in honour of this stone deity, 
and gives Alwin Flint in Suffolk as an- 
other example.— -Paf. Brit. 

The Welsh call Flint Flint Teg-cingl 
(Flin’s beautiful band or girdle). 


Flirt. A coquette. The word is from 
the verb flirt (to move to and fro with a 
pert motion), as "to flirt afan.** The fan 
being used for coquetting, those who 
coquetted were called fan-flirts. Lady 
Frances Shirley, the favourite of lord 
Chesterfield, introduced the word. Flirt 
is allied tofluiier, flit, jerk, ko, 

FUtter-mouse. A bat. South calls 
the bat nflinder-mouee. (German, 
maus.) 

^lo {French'). A crowd; Lat,^«c<sa 

Puls lor trainist par huis ouTorc 
GraAd flo d’ Augluis de fer convers. 

Guillaume Oufart, verse 1698 . 

Floaters (Stock-exchange term). Ex- 
chequer bills and other unfunded stock. 

Flog. Flogging the dead luorse. Try- 
ing to revive an interest in a subject out 
of date. Bright said that earl BusseU’s 
" reform bill” was a " dead horse,” and 
every attempt to create any enthusiasm 
in its favour was like " flogging the dead 
horse.” 

Floor. I floored him. Knocked him 
down on the floor; hence to overcome, 
beat, or surpass. Thus, we say at the 
university, "I floored that paper** — t.e., 
answered eveiw question on it. "I floored 
that problem”— did it perfectly, or made 
myself master of it. 

Floorer. That was a floorer. That 
blow knocked the man down on the floor. 
In the university we say, " That paper 
or question was a floorer ;’* meaning it 
was too hard to be mastered. {Seeahwe^ 


Flint Xm'plements. Arrow-heads, 
axe-heads, lance-heads, and knives, made 
of granite, jade, serpentine, jasper, ba- 
salt, and other hard stonea The first 
were discovered on the banks of the 
Somme, near Amiens and Abbeville, but 
others have been discovered in Belgium, 
Germany, Italy, Ac. They were the 
rude instruments of men before the use 
of metal was known. 

Flint Jack. Edward Simpson, an 
occasional servant of Dr. Young, of 
Whitby. So called because he used to 
tramp the kingdom vending spurious 
.frssili^ flint arrow-heads, stone celts, and 
other imitation antiquities. Professor 
Tennant charged him with forging these 
ware!^ and in 1867 he was sent to prison 
for theft. 


Flora. Flowers; all the vegetable 
productions of a country or of a geo- 
logical period, as the flora of Engmd, 
the flora of the coal period. Flora was 
the Roman goddess of flowers. 

Another Flon there, of holder huei, 

And richer sweete, beyond our gardenli pride. 

Thomson,**'' " 


Metropolis of Flora. Aranjuez, in 
Spain, is so called, from its many beau^ 
tif ul gardens. 

Flora’s Dial. A dial formed by 
flowers which open or close at stated 
hours. 

I. Dial of flowers which open— i 
(a.) The first twelve hours. 

a.M. opiva 

1. {Seandinavian SowthirtU etom .1 
a Tellov Qoat'M-beazd. 

& Common Os-tenaBae. 



fXOBDEUECE. 


FLOBIZKD. 


IU6 


4.II»ign^s laMomliif DuMUoai rad 
Wiul Baooorr. 

.*• 

«. Shrab^ Hawkwsed and Bootted Cat*i-«an. 

7 , IV bite Wato^ilj: Garden Lrttaee; and Afirioan 
„ Marlfold. 

& Boarlet Pimpernel; Mouie*ear Hawkweeds 
ai^ Proliferooa Pink, 
t. Yield MiuriBoId. 
la Red Sandirort. 

11. Star of Bethlehem. 

Moon, lee Plant. 

(&.) The second twelve hours. 

■ uM , OnMB. 

1. Common Pnrelane. 

S. ( Purple Sandwort etoaes.) 

5. iDatidelton tioaea.) 

4. ( IFhita Spiderteort doaea.) 

6. Jnlap. 

a Dark OranelB-bill. 

7. I Naked atalked Poppy eloaaa.) 

8. ( Oranya PnyAdy eloaaa , ) 

8. Caetui Opuntia. 

la Purple Bindweed. 

11. Night-blooming Catch-fly. 

Midnight. {Lata-Jiowertng Dandelion doaea.) 

II. Dial of closing flowers — 

(a.) The first twelve hours. 

A.1L OLOSES. 

I. Beandfnarlan Sowthistle. 

R {Yellow GoaPa-beard opena | 

5, iOomtnon Oxtonyue opetu.) 

4. ( tPild Saeeory opena.) 

$, {Several Sowthtatlea o}>eu . ) 

a (SpoMed Cat'a-ear opena ) 

7. Night-flowenng CRtoh-lljr. 

8. Evening Primroeo. 
a Purple Bindweed. 

10. Yellow Goat'e-beard. 

1 1. Bethlehem Star (la dame dPonxe heui e.^), 

Koon. Field Sowthiatlo. 


(6.) The second twelve hours. 


OLOSKE. 

B4d or Proliferooa Pink. 

Purple Sandwort. 

Buidelion, or Field Marigold. 

White Spadewort and Field BindworL 
Common Cat’a-eara. 

White Water-lily. 

Naked-atalked Popny. ,, 

~ ■" rand Wild Succory. 


f.m 

1. 

s. 

8 . 

a 

B. 

8 . 

s! OnmgeiDi^uTy and' 

9. Oonyolvnlua Linnm'ua and Chicko eed. 
la Common Nipple-wort 
11. Smooth Sowtbiatle. 

aftdntght Oreevlng Mallow and Late Dandelion. 


STor'delice (3 syl.). The mistress 
of Bran'dimart.— .di'iodto, “ Orlando Fu- 
rtow:* 


STorenoe. The German Florence, 
Dresden is so called. 

Eloren'tius. A knight who bound 
himself to many a “ foul and ugly witch,” 
if she would teach him the solution of a 
riddle on which his life depended.-— 
Gower, “ Confeesio Ainantis,” 

STor'ian {St,), Patron saint of mer- 
oen, being himself of the same craft. 

Floria'ni. A sect of l^erotics of the 
feoond century who maintained that 


God is the author of evil, and taught the 
Gnostic doctrine of two principles. Flo- 
ria'nus, was their founder. 

!^orid Arohiteoture. The latter 
division of the perpendicular style, often 
called the Tudor, remarkable for its florid 
character or profusion of ornament. 

ITorlmel {honey-jkwer). A damsel 
of great beauty, but so timid that she 
feared the smallest monstrous mouse 
that creeps on floor,” and was abused by 
every one. Her form was simulated by 
a witch out of wax, but the wax image 
melted, leaving nothing behind except 
the girdle that was round the waist— 
Spenser Faery Queen^" bk. iii. 4,8; iv.ll,r2. 

Flonmel loved Mar'ineL but Proteui eaefc her into 
a dungeon, from which being released by the ordei 
of Neptune, she married the man of her ohoiot.— 
Spenaer, ** Faery Queen," bk. Iv. 

St. Amand had long linoe Inbittemeu repented of 
a transient infatuation, hod long since distinguished 
the true Flonmel from the fislse.-*£tr S, B. LyOon, 
**Jhlgn7na of the Rhine,'* iii. 


FlorlmePs Girdle gave to those 
who could wear it ** the virtue of chaste 
love and wifehood true;” but if any 
woman not chaste and faithful put it on, 
it ‘Moosed or tore asunder.” It was 
once too cestus of Venus, made by her 
husband Vulcan; but when she wan- 
toned with Mars it fell off, and was left 
on the “Acida'lian mount.” — Spenser, 
Fairy Queen iv. 11, 12, v, Ohastity. 
Florin. A coin ; so called from Flo. 
rence, where it was first struck in the 
thirteenth century. It bod a lily on one 
side and the head of J ohn the Baptist on 
the other. 


Flor'ipes (3 syl.). Sister of Sir FiSro- 
bras, daughter of Laban, and wife of Guy, 
the nephew of Charlemagne. 

Florisan'do. One of the knights of 
the Spanish version of “Am'adis of 
Gaul,” whose exploits and adventures 
are recounted in the 6th and following 
books. This part of the romance was 
added by Paez de Ribo'ra. 

Flor'isel of Nioe'a. A knight 
whoso exploits and adventures form a 


of ‘'Am'adis of Gaul.” This part was 
added by Felicia'no de Silva. 

Flor'ismart. Oneof Charlema«e*B 
paladins, and the bosom fnend of Boland. 

Flor'izel. Prince of Bohemia in 

Icre-with Pev'diin.-^Shake^are, " Wieir 

U's Tale:* 



VLOTBJJt. 


PLttB^ 


J’WM. Oeom tbe Fourtn, wnen 
pii&ofL oonrespoDded, under this name, 
with Ifra. HoDinaon, actresa and poet, 
generally known aa Perdita, that being 
the ohanu^r in which ahe iirat attracted 
the piiBce*a attention. 

Flotsam and Jetson. Waifa 
found in the aea or on the ahore. Flot- 
■am” meana goods found floating on the 
aea after a wreck. "Jetson,” things 
thrown out of a ship to lighten it. (Saxon, 
Jtotoa, to float ; French, jeter, to throw 
out.) 

Flower of Chivalry. A name 
nyen to aereral cavaliers— e.g., William 
Douglas, lord of Liddesdole, in the four- 
teenth century. 

Sir Philip Sidney. (1554-1586.) 

Gheyalier de Bayard {le chevalier ions 
peur it sans reproche ) . (147G-1624. ) 

Flower of Kings. Arthur is so 
called by John of Exeter. (Sixth cen- 
tury.) 

Slower of Paradise. ThelpomoGa 
or Camida'ta, called by Sir W. Jones 
** Loye’a creeper.” It aymbolises that 
mythologiciJ plant which fulfils all desire. 

Flowers and trees.— (I.) Dedicated 
to heathen gods — 

The Oonud ohenr^ree to Apollo, 

M CyprcM „ Pluto. 

Z plltany „ TheMooa 


(IV.) Symbols— 


N mitony 
„ lAurel 

Z Vuden’a-h&lr 
„ Myrtle 
n MsroiHUf 
” Osic 
w Olive 
w Plne-oone 
•I Poppy 
n Vine 


, TheMooa 
, Apolla 
, Juno. 

Pluto 

Venus. 

Ceres 
J iipitor. 

Minerva. 
Asevrian temples. 
Ceita 
Baoobus. 


(II.) Dedicated to saints — 

Oanterhuy Bells to St Ausustine of England. 

Oroous M l^t Vuentine. 

Crown Impesisl „ Edward the ConfeHor. 

Bainr „ St Margaret. 

Uerh Ohrlitopher „ Ht. Chriatopher. 

^^Inmoek m The Virgin Mary. 

|fSohn-e«t sr7oSr*^“" 

kBamaby*STliMie h StBanmbM. 

(III.) National emblems— 

Leek ^ emb'em of Wales. 

Mty ( Mtonr-de Ipe) m Ermnoe. 

n i&tplioNafUo) « Fltnenoe. 

n vrUte M the Ghlbf nine badge, 

-..red „ bakeoftheGuelphs. 

i m 

„ red, Lancaetrlani ; white, Torklete. 

Shanrook emblem of Ireland 

ThleUe „ Scotland. 

Violet .. Athene Nanoleoa 

4H^^ar Maple. ” Oaiida ^ 


Box 

Obden „ - 

Com*ean «• the Holy OommnnioD. 

Datee Z the faitbfal. 

Oriwee m this ii my blood. 

Hidly It the resurreotioii. 

Ivy the reiazteotion. 

Lily „ purity. 

Oliva lieaoe. 

Oraiige*bloBBom •« vit^lty. 

]*alm M victory, 

ftrwe n liicormption. 

Vine tf Christ our Life. 

Yew tt death. 

Nn The laurel, oak, nhve, myrtle, roscnuu)'. 

cypreKH, and uiauriuth are all funereal plants. 

Flower Sermon. A serajon 
preached on Whit Monday in St Oaths* 
rine Cree, when aU the congregatum 
wear flowora. 

Fluellen. A Welsh captain and 

great pedant, who, amongst other learned 
quiddities, attempted to draw a parallel 
between Henry V. and Alexanaer tbe 
Great; but when he had said that one 
was born at Monmouth, and the other at 
Macedon, both beginning with the same 
letter, and that there was a riyer in both 
cities, he had exhausted his best paral- 
lelisms.—" Henry V.,” iy, 7. 

Ilia parallel is, in all enmtial cironmitanoei, aa 
incorrect as that which Fluellen drew between 
Maccdon and Monmouth.— Lord Maeaulag, 

Fluke. Hap-hazard. (Saxon, floe, 
whence a flounder.) 

We leem to have dieoovered, aa it were by a flnka, 
a most excellent rule for all future Cabinet anange- 
meuts.— The Tvnu. 

Flummery. Flattering nonsense, 
palayer. In Wales it is a food made of 
oatmeal steeped in water and kept till it 
has become sour. In Cheshire and Lan- 
cashire it is the prepared skin of oatmeal 
mixed with honey, ale, or milk; pap; 
blano-mang^, (Welsh, llymry, wash- 
brew, from llym, sour or sh^.) 

Flunkey. A liyery seryant. (Old 
'Freuoh, flanquivr, a henchman.) 

Flur. The bride of Gas'siyelaun, 
" for whose loye the Boman Cmsar first 
I inyaded Britain.”— Tenaygofi, 

Flush. Fm all of a flush. My whole 
hand of cards is of one and the same suit i 
as a ** flush of clubs,** a ** flush of hearts^ 
&c. (^ec helow^i 

I am flush of mmey. Full of money. 
A flush of water is a sudden and full flow 
of it. (Latin, 

B^t was not TOiy flush is Lthe] issdli^— Da 
Arbtdhfioa ^ 


is a symbol of the resinveetl 
„ the faithful. 


fLtitnfiE. 


irotL 


m 


Slutter. A vex^ weak epeoimeD of a 
fop, in the **B^e’a Sixatagem/' by Mrs. 
Cowl^. 

Fly. An insect. All flies shall perish 
except one, and that is the bee-fly. — 
Aoma. 

The ancient Egj^tians and Oanaanites 
used to adore the t^od of flies ” under the 
name of Beelzebub. 

A Fly has three eyes and two com- 
poimd eyes, each of which has4,000 facets. 

Cruthing a Jty <m a wheel. Making a 
mountain of a mole- hill. Taking a wheel 
used for torturing criminals and heretics 
for killing a fly, which one might destroy 
with a flapper. 

The fly oa the coach-wheel. One who 
fancies himself of mighty importance, 
but who is in reality of none at all. The 
idlusion is to the fable of a fly sitting on 
a chariot- wheel and saying, ^^See what 
a dust we make.” 

Not a fly with him, Domitian, the 
Boman emperor, was fond of catching 
flies, and one of his slaves being asked if 
the emperor was alone, wittily replied, 
** Not a fly with him.” 

FUea in Amber. An incongruous 
mixture of natural objects, which cause 
wonderment, like flies in amber. Leaves 
and insects are often found imbedded in 
amber, and the fact gave rise to a poli- 
tical satire, where a learned philosopher 
is represented as noting the phenomenon, 
and puzzling his brains to account for 
it. (^ee Amber.) 


Fly. A hackney coach; a cab. A 
contraction of Fly-hy-night, as sedan- 
chairs on wheels used to be called in the 
regency. These Fly-by-nights,” pa- 
tronised greatly by George, Prince of 
Wales, and his boon companions, during 
their wild night pranks at Brighton, 
were invented 1809, by John Butcher, a 
caroenter of Jew Street. 

^ To fly in, one's face. To get into a pas- 
sion with a person ; to insult ; as a 
hawk, when irritated, flies in the face of 
Hs master. 

To fly in the face of danger. To run in 
a foolhardy manner into danger, as a 
hen flies in the face of a dog cr cat. 


ITy-boy.^ The boy in a printing 
office who lifts the printed sheets off the 
poss. He is called the fly-boy because 
he catches the sheets as they fly from the 
fcympan immediately the frisket 


{q,v,) is opened. This is now generally 
performed by the pressmen. 

Fly-by-niffht. One who defrauds 
his creditors by decamping at night- 
time. (i&eFLY.) 

Flying Dutchman. A spectral 
ship, seen in stormy weather off the 
Cape of Good Hope, and considered 
ominous of ill luck. Sir Walter Scott 
says she was originally a vessel laden 
with precious mel^, but a horrible mur- 
der having been committed on board, 
the plague broke out among the crew, 
and no port would allow the vessel to 
enter. The ill-fated ship still wanders 
about like a ghost, doomed to be sea- 
tossed, but never more to enjoy rest. 

No flying witlwiit wings. Nothing can 
be done without the proper means. 

Bins pomiB vola're hand fooQS att.— PlonltM. 

Fogie or Fogey, An old Foney, 
Properly an old military pensioner. Thiis 
term is derived from the old pensioners 
of Edinburgh Castle, whose chief occupa- 
tion was to fire the guns, or assist in 
quelling street riots. The word is allied 
to a host of Teutonic words, meaning 
policemen, guards, watchmen, protectors, 
and the like {g>v.')—fogatf pkogotf voget, 
foged, fogde, Ac. Another plausible 
derivation is the French /ewywwM:— pep- 
pery, irritable, tetchy. A correspondent 
in Notes and Queries” tells us that tho 
Scotch use tho word fog as synonymous 
with "moss;” as the "fogie rose” 
(moss rose) ; the " fogie bee ” (humble 
bee) ; a “ rolling stone gathers no fog ” 
(moss); and thinks that "old fogie” 
means "old mossy” (like a ruined tower). 
The suggestion is not without wit and 
poetical ingenuity. 

Fo-bi or FoU, One of the chief deities 
of the Chinese. His mother, Moy&, was 
walking one day along a river bank when 
she became suddenly encircled by a 
rainbow, and at the end of twelve years 
was the mother of a son. During ges- 
tation she dreamed that she was pregnant 
with a white elephant, and hence the 
honours paid to this beast. \ArUiU Res,) 

Foigard. A humorous French re- 
fugee priest, in the " Beaux Stratagem/* 
by Farqubar. 

FoiL That which sets off something 
to advantage. The allusion is to the 
metallic loaf used by jewellers to set off 
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vouo. 


roKS. 


{treeiouistonei. (French. Latiiii 
folium; Greek phullon, a leaf. 

UnUmt MefoUtofefebimoff.'-'irfVoiM 

ni be roar foil. TJMrtei. In mine iirnonuioe 

Toar eitill iboU, like m itor i* the dwkert night, 

8tiek fltj off indeed. . 

Shakuptartt BatfULi* ▼. a 

JSofoUtd me. He outwitted me. The 
alluaion ia to fig^htin^ with foils or blunt 
■words. Similar expressions are I 
mtartd him,” “I harpooned him,” “I 
h^ked him,” ‘'I piked him,” &c. &c. 
(Welsh,. /vyf, a thrust.) 

If J be ftiiled, there is but one ihomed who never woe 

smeloae. 

Shakeepeare , » Ai You Like it.** 1. a 

To ran a foil. To puzzle ; to load 
astray. The track of game is called its 
foil; and an animal hunted will some- 
times run back over the same foil, in 
order to mislead its pursuers. This is 
the Saxon fnl, Gorman faul (foul), in 
allusion to the scent loft behind. 

Folio. A book of the largest size, 
formed by folding the paper only once, 
so that each sheet makes two loaves. It 
is from the Italian un lihro in 
through the French in folio, Fol. is the 
contraction for folio. 

Folio {so-and-so) in mercantile books 
means page so-and-so, and sometimes 
the two pages which lie exposed at the 
same time, one containing the credit and 
the other the debit of one and the same 
account. So called because ledg^ers, &c., 
are made in folio. The paging is callod 
the folio also. 

Folio. In conveyances seventy-two 
words, and in Parliamentary proceedings 
ninety words, make a folio. 

Folk. Latin, vul^ (the common 
Mopie); German^ vol/e; Dutch, volcA; 
Saxon, jole; Danish, Jbli ; our folk and 
vulgar. 

Folk, fairies, also called ''people,” 
" neighbours,” " wights.” The Germans 
have their kleinM volk (little folk), the 
Swiss their hill people and earth people. 

. ^ The Uttls folk. 

Bo hupf rad 10 goy, amoio thrauelvw 
Homeuinn with slngliig.. .. 

BometimMwith draoing. when fh«j Jump and iprlas 

ZnJAe binder end of hanreet, nt All-hallow e’en. 

Whra OUT good neighbours ride. If 1 read right, 
Boom bookled on becnwrad, and some on a been.... 

Mnntyottury^ “ Ftytint iigattut fotwari,'* 

X orouehb th«e from the elvbi. end from wtehta. 

CUM«r. »rAe lliUeree 2Wc.» 


Folk-lore. Legends, traditioii«,aiid 
superstitions connected with fairy my* 
thology, customs, and ways. 

Folk-mote (a/ofit A word 

used in England before the conquest for 
what we now call a Parliament. 

Follets. Goblins of the North of 
Franco, who live in the houses of simple 
rustics, and can be expelled neither by 
water nox exorcism. They can be heard 
but are never seen. In the ringular 
number, “Esprit FoUot.” 

Follower. A male sweetheart, who 
follows the object of bis affectiona A 
word very common among servants. 
Mistresses say to female servants, “1 
allow no followers,”— t. A, I do not ^ow 
men to come into my house to see you. 

Follow. Follow your nose, go straight 
on. He followed his nose, he went on and 
on without any discretion or thought of 
consequences. 

Folljr. Fatlier of Folly {A lu JaJd) an 
aged chief who led 100 horse and 700 
camels against Mahomet, and fell at the 
battle of Bedr. His own people called 
him Father of Wisdom (Aim *Lkom). 

Folly, A country seat (French folie, a 
lioiiBo built for the sake of distraction” or 
amusement). 

Fisher's Folly. A large and beautiful 
house in Bisbopsgate, with pleasure 
gardens, bowling-green, and hot-houses, 
built by Jasper Fisher, one of the six 
clerks of Chancery and a Justice of the 
Peace. Queen Elisabeth lodged there. 

KIrby'i castle, rad Fishers folly, 

Spiuola’ii pleasure, and Megse’s glory. 

Swnss* 

Fond. A foolish, fond parent. Here 
fond does not mean affectionate, but silly. 
Chaucer uses the vrord fonne for a simple* 
ton, and the Scotch fou is to play the 
fool. Shakespeare has “fond desire,” 
“fond love,” “fond shekels of gold,” 
“ fond wretch,” “fond mad-woman,” &o. 
“ Fondling” means an idiot, or one fond. 

See how simple and how fond I am. 

ShaHspean^^MUisyimmsr irigkea Di sum,’* lU. ft 
Fonder than ignoranee. 

SMksspsare, ** TroUm and OrusMa,"L L 

Fons et OrigO (Latin), the primary 
cause. Fax et focus, the instigator, as 
Juno was the fax et focus oi the Trojan 
war. 


FONT. 


FOOLS. 


S'02lt» in printing, sometimes called 
BwiA, a complete set of type of any one 
sise with all the usualpoints and accents ; 
a font consists of about 100,000 charac- 
iws. The word is French jonU from 
(to melt or cast). When a letter 
of a different t 3 rpe to the rest gets into 
a page it is called a wrong font/' and 
is signified in the maigin by the two let* 
tors w/. (iSM Type.) 

Tahm to ihs fomt, baptised. The font 
is a vessel employed for baptism. 

Fontaral)ia. Now called Fuenter- 
rabia (in Latin Font rap'idus), near the 
Gulf of Gas'eony. Here, according to 
Maria'na and other Spanish historians, 
Charlemagne and all his chivalry fell by 
the sword of the Spanish Saracens. 
Mez'eray and the Frencn writers say that 
the rear of the king's army being cut to 
pieces, Charlemagne returned and re- 
venged their death by a complete victory. 

When Charlemagne with all his peerage fell 

Bj yentarabia^ 

Jrflton. ** ParadiM Loti,'* bk. L 


Food. Sir Walter Scott remarks that 
Hte cattle go by Saxon names, and slain 
meat by Norman-French, a standing evi- 
dence that the Normans were the lords 
who ate the meat, and the Saxons the 
serfs who tended the cattle. Examples : 


Sheep Ox Calf Hog Pig (5axon). 

Mutton Beef Veid Bacon Pork {Norman-Froodi). 


Food of iks gods, {See Ambrosia, 
Nbctab.) 


FooL In chess, the French call the 
** bishop” fou, and used to represent the 
piece in a fool’s dress; hence Kegnier 
says, ** Les fous sont aux dchecs les plus 
proches des Bois” (14 Sat,). Fou is a 
corruption of the eastern word Fol (an 
elephwt), as Thomas Hyde remarks in his 
Ltuiis OrierUaUlms i. 4, and on old boards 
the places occupied by our bishops” 
were occupied by elephants. 

A Tom Fool. A person who makes 
himself ridiculous. (See Tom.) 

The aaolent and noble family of Tom Fool.— guar- 
fartsBeview. 

JSverg man Jutih a fool in his sleeve. No 
one is alwap wise. The allusion is to 
the tricks of jugglers. 

As the fool ihinks, so the hell clinks 
(Latin, ''Quod valde voFumus facile cre- 
dimus). A foolish person believes what 
he desires. 


I 


Fools. 

(1.) The most celebrated court fools •. 

(a) Dag'onet, jester of King Arthur; 
Raytre, of Henry I. ; Scogan, of Edward 

IV. ; Thomas Killigrew, called “King 
Charles’s jester” (lGll-1682); Archie 
Armstrong, jester m the court of 
James I. 

(b) Trib'oulet, jester of Louis XII. and 
Francois 1. (1487-1536); Brusquet, of 
whom Brantfime says “ he never had his 
equal in repartee” (1512-1563); Chicot, jes- 
ter of Henri I II. & IV. (1553-1591); Longe- 
ly, of Louis XIII. ; and An'geli, of Louis 
XIV., last of the titled fools of France. 

(c) Klaus Narr, jester of Frederick the 
IVise^ doctor of Prussia. 

(d) Yorick, in the Court of Denmark, 
referred to by Shakespeare in “ Hamlet,” 

V. 1. 

(II.) Not attached to the court. 

(a) Patrick Bonny, jester of the regent 
Morton; John Hey wood, in the reign of 
Henry VII., dramatist, died 1565; 
Dickie Pearce, fool of tho earl of Suffolk, 
whose epitaph Swift wrote. 

(b) Kunz von der Boson, private jester 
to the emperor Maximilian I. 

(c) Gonnella the Italian (q.v.), 

(d) Le Glorieux, the jester of Charles 
le Hardi, of Burgundy. 

(HI.) Men worthy of the motley. 

(a) Andrew Borde, physician to Henry 
VIII., usually called Merry A ndrew (1500- 
1549). 

(b) Gen. Kyaw, a Saxon officer, famous 
for his blunt jests. 

(c) Jacob Paul, baron Gundling, who 
was laden with titles in ridieme by 
Frederick William I. of Prussia. 

(d) SeignlJean (Old John), so called 
to distinguish him from Johan "folde 
Madame,” of whom Marot speaks in his 
epitaphs. Seigni Jean lived about a 
century before Caillette. 

(e) Caillette " flourished” about 1494. 
In the frontispiece of the "Ship of 
Fools,” printed 1497, there is a [picture 
both of Soigui Jean and also of Caillette. 

Feast of Fools. A kind of Satuma'lia, 
popdar in tho Middle Ages. Its chief 
object was to honour the ass on which 
our Lord made his triumphant entry 
into Jerusalem. This ridiculous mum- 
mery was held on the day of circum- 
cision (January 1). The office of the day 
was first chanted in travesty; then a 
procession being formed, aR sorts of 


TOOUSBOLT. 


voomsQ. 


no 


abtorditieg, both of dress, manner, and 
instarumentation, were indulged in. An 
ass formed an essen^ feature, and from 
time to time the whole prooession imitated 


the braying of this animal. 


X'ool’S Bolt. A fooVt holt is soon 
shot (“Henry V.,” iii. 7). Simpletons 
oannot wait for the proper time, but 
waste their resources in random en- 
dearours xa fool and his money are soon 
Darted. The allusion is to tho British 
jMwmen in battle, whore the good soldier 
diot with a purpose, but the foolish 
soldier at random. {See Prov. xxix. 11.) 


Foolscap. A corruption of tho 
Italian /o/!m-(;a 7)0 (folio-sized sheet). The 
error must have been very ancient, as the 
wator>mark of this sort of paper from 
the thirteenth to the seventeenth century 
was a fool’s head, with cap and bells. 


Fool’s Paradise. Unlawfulpleosure, 
illicit love, vain hopes. Thus, in “ Romeo 
and Juliet,” the Nurse sa^^s to Romeo, if 
ye should lead her (Juliet) into a fooVs 
paradise, it were a gross . . behaviour.” 
The old schoolmen said there woro throo 
places where persons not good enough 
for paradise were admitted: (1) The 
litnhus ^trunif for those good men 
who had died before the death of tho 
Redeemer; (2) The limbus infantum or 
PjUiadise of unbaptised infants; and (3) 
The limbus fatuo'rum or paradise of idiots 
and others who were non compos mentis, 
(d'M Limbo.) 


Foot. Greek, pod’; Latin, petr; 
French, pied ; Dutch, wei ; Saxon, fot ; 
our foot, mdaly &c. 

Foot Qj a page. The bottom of it. 
Foot~noiles» Notes placed at the bottom 
of a page. 

_ A trifling sum of misery 

VtW addtd to the foot of thy aooouot. 


7 have n&l yet got my foot in, 1 am 
not yet familiar and easy with tho 
work. The allusion is to the preliminary 
exercises in the great Roman foot-race. 
While the signal was waited for, the 
owdidates made essays of jumping, run- 
nmg, and posturing, to excite a suitable 
warmth and make their limbs supple. 

• This was “ getting their foot in ” for tho 
raoe. Hand.) 

You have put your foot in it nicely, Y on 
have got yourself into a pretty mess. 
(In French, vous avez mis le pied dedans ) 


When porridge is burnt or meat over- 
roasted, we say, “The bishop hath put 
his foot in.” (See Bishop.) 

Your best foot foremost. Use all pos* 
sible dispatch. To “ set on foot” is to 
set agoing; so here, “your best foot** 
means your best powers of motion. If 
you have various powers of motion, set 
your host foremost. 

Nay, but make haste ; the better foot before. 

Shakespeare^ ** King John;* It. 8. 

Turn away thy foot from Hu Sdbbaih 
(Isa. Iviii. 13). Abstain from working 
and doing your own pleasure on that 
day. The allusion is to the law which 
prohibited a Jew from walking on a 
^bbath more than a mile. He was not 
to “foot it” on that day, but was to 
turn away his foot from the road and 
street. 

I have (he measure or length of his foot, 
I know the exact calibre of "his mind. 
The allusion is to the Pythagore'an ad* 
measurement of Hercules by the length 
of his foot. (See Ex PBDB.) 

The matter is now afoot. In train, stir- 
ring. II marche bien^ it goes on well. 

No w let it work. Mischief, thou art stool. 

Take thou what coarse thou wilt 

Shakespeare, *'JvliM8 Ca$ectr, **i\l, % 

Foot-breadth or Quern-biier, The 
sword of Thoralf Skolinson the Sb'ong, 
a companion of Hako 1. of Norway. 

S WORDS.) 

Foot-lights. To appear before the 
foot-lights. On tho stage, where a row 
of lights is placed in front along the 
door to lighten it up. 

Foot Monsters. In the Italian ro- 
mance of “ Gueri'no Meschi'no,” Indians 
are spoken of with feet so large that 
they carry them over their heads like 
umbrellas. 


Foot-pound. The unit of result 
in estimating w(yrh dmu by machinery. 
Thus, if we take 1 lb. as the unit of 
weight and 1 foot as the unit of dis- 
tance, a foot-pound would be 1 lb. weight 
raised 1 foot. 


Footing. FLe is on good footing with 
the world. He stands well with the 
world. This is a French phrase, Atre 
swr un grand pied dans le monde, “ Grand 
pied” means “laige foot,” and the allu- 
sion is to the time of Henry YIH., when 
the rank of a man was designated by 
tihe Biro of 1^ shoe— the higher ^he 
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the largoT the shoe. . The proverb would 
be more correctly render^^ ** Ue has a 
Ubrge foot in society/* 

To «ay your footing. To give money 
for dnnk when you first enter on a trade. 
Entiy money for being allowed to put 
vour foot in the premises occupied by 
Mlow-croftsmen. This word is called 
foot-ObU by ancient writers. {See Gasnish. ) 

Foppington {Lord), An empty 
coxcomb, in Vanbrugh’s “Relapse,” of 
which Sheridan’s “Trip to Scarborough” 
is a modified version. 

The ihoeinskeria the ** Relapse** telle lord Fop- 
vingtoa that hie lordship is tniatalcea m eupposiug 
thM his shoe piiioheB.*-Iiord Macaulay. 

Forbes, referred to by Thomson in 
his “Seasons,” was Duncan Forbes, of 
OuUo'den, lord president of the Court of 
Session. For many years ho ruled tho 
destinies and greatly contributed to the 
prosperity of Scotland. He was on 
mendly terms with Pope, Swift, Ar- 
buthnot, &c. The word is now pro- 
nounced as a monosyllable. 

Thee, ForbSe, too, vhom every worth attends.... 

Thy oountry feels thro* her revivins arts. 

Planned by thy wisdom, by thy soul informed 

Autumn. 

Forbidden Fruit (The), Maho- 
metan doctors aver, was the banana or 
Indian fig, because fig-leaves wore em- 
ployed to cover the disobedient pair 
when they felt shamo as thu losult of 
sin. Galled “ Paradisaicu.” 

Forcible Feeble School. Ap- 
plied to writers who crush files upon 
wheels, and elaborate things not worth 
elaborating. They may be termed lite- 
rs^ Nathos. Feeble, a recruit (in 
“Henry IV. pt. 2), calls himself a 
“woman’s tailor,” but says ** he will do 
his best,” that “no one can die more 
than once,” and “ if one dies this year 
he cannot die next.” Falstaff calls him 
“most forcible Feeble,” “valiant as a 
wrathful dove or most magnanimous 
mouse.” 

Ford. Mr. and Mrs. Ford are cha- 
racters in “ The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor.” Mrs. Ford pretends to accept Sir 
Jolm FalstafTs protestations of love, in 
ordicr to punish him by her devices. 

For'delis (in “Orlando Furioso”). 
Wife of Bran'dimart, Orlando’s intimate 
friend. When Brandimart was slain, 
die dwelt for a time in his mausoleum 
in Sicil;^, and died broken-hearted. Bk. xii. 


Fore and Aft. The whole length 
of a ship from stem to stem. The stem 
is called the fore-end, and the stem the 
hind-part or aft-end, {See Stbrn.) 

▲ dight spar deck ton sad aft.— Sir JT, XatHyk, 


Fore-castle. Ancient ships had a 
castle, as may be seen in the tapestry of 
tho House of Lords, representing the 
Spanish Armada. The term fore-castle 
means before tho castle. The Romans 
called the castled ships fiaves turri'tce. 


That part of the, foreH»stte which is aloft, and 
not in the hold, is called the prow.— W, ktMyh, 


Fore-close. To put an end to. A 
legal term, meaning to close before the 
time specified ; y.e.— suppose I hold the 
mortg^e of a man called A, and A fails 
to fulfil his part of tho agreement, I can 
insist upon tho mortgage being cancelled, 
foreclosing thus our agreement. 


The embaxBO with Spain foredostd this trade.— 

Carew. 


Foro-sbortened. Not viewed late- 
rally, but more or less in the line of 
sight. Thus a man’s leg lying on the 
ground, with the sole of the foot pre- 
sented foremost, would be perspeotlvely 
^orte'^ed. 


He forbidi the fore-sliortenings, heeanse they 
make the parts appear little.— 


Forfar. Do as the cow o’ Forfar did, 
iah' a stanniii! drink, A cow, in passing 
a door in Forfar, where a tub of ale bad 
been placed to cool, drank the whole of 
it. The owner of the ale prosecuted the 
owner of tho cow, but a learned bailie, 
in giving his decision, said, “As the ale 
was drank by the cow while standing at 
the door, it must bo considered dewih an 
dorms (stirrup-cup), to make a charge 
for which would be to outrage Sootoh 
hospitality.” — Waverley, 

Fork out. Hand over ; nay down ; 
stand treat. Fingers are colled and 

this may suffice to explain the phrase ; 
if not, we have the Saxon yothfeccan (to 
draw out, to take), and “ fork out” would 
be “fee out.” 

Forks. The gallows. (Latin, /urea); 
hence Cicero {de JJiv, i. 26), “ Ferensfur^ 
cam ductus est ” (he was led forth beaniig 
a gallows). A slave so punished was 
called a “^lows-bearor” {furctfer). 

Forlorn Hope means simply the 
troop sent forward. For-lom is the 
Saxon fore-Horan (to send forward), and 
hope is (a troop). Cnmiwdl saps, 
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**(hafirl0m of hone marched within a 
mile of the enemy our hone 

picket sent forward to reconnoitre ap- 
proached within a mile of the enemy’s 
camp. In huntsman’s language, a hound 
that goes before the rest of the pack, 
and follows the chase, is called a, forlorn, 
or forloi/ne one. 

Forlot or FirloL The fourth part of 
•a boll. From feower (four), hlot (part). 

Forma Pau'peris (Latin, Under 
^ea of •p&oemiy). To site informd pauperis. 
When a person has just cause of a suit, 
but is so poor that he cannot raise £5, 
the judge will assign him lawyers and 
counsel without the usual fees. 

For'seti. God of Justice in Scandi- 
navian mythology. He was a son of 
Baldur, and lived in Glitner Palace. 
(Old Norse, /or-ii(/a, to preside.) 

For'titer in Re (Latin). Firmness 
in doing what is to be done ; an unflinch- 
ing resolution to persevere to the end. 

Fortunate Islands. Now called 
the Cana^ries. 

Fortuna'tus. You luive found For- 
iunaltu^s nurse. Are in luck’s way. The 
nursery rale of ^^Portuna'tus” records 
that he had an inexhaustible purse. It 
is from the Italian fairy tales of Strapa- 
rola, called ** Nights.” Translated into 
French in 1585. {>See Wishing Cup.) 

Fortune. Fortune favours tAe Iravi, 
(Forte's fortu'na ad^uvat.) — Terence, 
i. 4. 

Fortu'nio. The assumed name of a 
damsel, youngest of three sisters, who 
dressed herself as a cavalier to spare her 
aged father, who was summoned to the 
army. Fortunio on the way engaged 
seven servants : Strong-back, who could 
carry on his back enough liquor to fill a 
river ; Lightfoot, who could traverso any 
distance in no time; Marksman, who 
could hit an object at any distance ; Fine- 
ear, who could hear anything, no matter 
where uttered ; Boisterer, who could do 
any amount of cudgelling; Gourmand, 
who could eat any amount of food ; and 
Tippler, who could drink a river dry and 
thim a^in. Fortunio having rendered 
invaluable services to king Alfourite, by 
the aid of her seven servants, at last 
married him.— (7nsi»'s Odblv^ For- 
ftmio.” Vomatss D' Atilnoy, ^ Fairy laks,** 


Forty. A superstitious aumher, 
arising from the Scripture use. Thus 
Moses was forty days in the mouxft; 
Elijah was forty days fed by ravens; 
tho rain of the flood fell forty days, and 
another forty days expired before Noah 
opened the window of the ark; forty 
days was the period of embalming; Jonim 
gave Nineveh forty days to repent ; our 
Lord fasted forty days; he was seen 
forty days after his resurrection ; Ac. 

St. Swithin betokens forty days’ rain 
or dry weather ; a quarantine extends to 
forty days ; forty days, in tho old English 
law, was the limit for the payment of the 
fine for. manslaughter ; the privilege of 
sanctuary was for forty days ; the widow 
was allowed to romain in ner husband’s 
house for forty days after his decease ; a 
knight enjoined forty days’ service of his 
tenant ; a stranger at the expiration of 
forty days was compelled to be enrolled 
in some tithing ; members of parliament 
were protected from arrest forty dajrs 
after the prorogation of the house, and 
forty days before the house was con- 
vened ; a now-made burgess had to 
forfeit forty pence unless he built a house 
within forty days ; &c. &c. 

The ancient physicians ascribe many 
strange changes to the period of forty ; the 
alchemists looked on forty days as the 
charmed period when the philosopher’s 
stone and elixir of life were to appear. 

Forty Thieves. In the tale of 
‘ ' All Baba ’. Aixdfian NighU^ Entsriainf 
menu. 


Forty Winks. A short nap. Forty 
is an indefinite number, meaning a few. 
Thus we say, ‘'A, B, C, and forty more.” 
Coriola’nuB says, 1 could beat forty of 
them,” iii. 1. {See Forty.) 


The slave had forty thousand lives. 

h^uiketptart^ ** Othello,*' lit L 
I loved Ophelia ; forty thousand brothers 
Could not, with all their quantitiy of love 
ya-ka up my sum. 

Shaketpmrs. " JZamlf <,*' v. 1. 


Fos’eari CF/yincis). Doge of Venice. 
He occupied the ofBce for thirty-five 
years, added Brescia, Ber’gamo, Crema, 
and ^venna to the Republic, greatly 
improved the city, and nused Venice to 
the pinnacle of its glory. Of bis four 
sons only one, named Jac’opo, survived, 
who was thrice tortured. Before hisfinaJ 
banishment, the old doge, then eighty- 
four years of age. hobble on orutches to 
the gaol where bis son was confined^ bat 
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would not mitigate the sentenee of “ The 
Ten.’* His son, being banished to Candia, 
died, and Francis was deposed. As he 
descended the Giant Staircase he heard 
the bell toll for the election of his sue- 
oessor, and dropped down dead.— JSyjva, 
** TAs Two Foscari'* 

Jdbcopo Fot^cari, Denounced by the 
Council of Ten for taking bribes of 
foreira powers. He was tried before his 
own fatWj confessed his guilt, and was 
banished. During his banishment a 
Venetian senator was murdered, and 
Jacopo, being suspected of complicity in 
the crime, was again tortured and ban- 
idled. He returned to Venice, was onco 
more brought before the council, sub- 
jected to torture, and banished to Candia, 
where in a few days he died. 

Nothing can cympathise with Foieari, 

Not e’en a FoscarL 

/tyron, “ The Two Jhwart.” 

Fos'eta. A Frissian goddess, who 
had a temple in Fos^etis-land. Called, 
since the preaching there of St. Willibrod 
inihe seventh century, Heligoland 
land). 

Foss {Corporal). An attendant on 
lieutenant Worthington. A similar cha- 
racter to Trim, in Sterne’s ** Tristram 
Shandy.”— G. Colman, ** Tlia Poor Qen- 
Ueman.’* 

Foss-way. One of the four prin- 
cipal highways made by the Rumans in 
England, leading from Cornwall to Lin- 
coln. It had a foss or ditch on each side 
of it. 

Fossa et Furca {Pit and Gallows). 
An ancient privilege granted by the 
crown to its vassals, to cast female felons 
into a ditch, and hang male ones on a 
gallows. 

Fossils. Things dug up, animal and 
vegetoble remains dug out of the earth. 
(Latin, /odio, to dig up.) 

Many other bodies, which, beeanse we discoTer 
thmo by digging into the bowels of the eaith. are 
called by one ooinmon name, Joestls under whicli 
arepomprehended metals and minerala [Not now.] 

Foster Brother or Sister. One 
brought up by the same nurse. 

A foster-ekild is one brought up by 
those who are not its real parents. (Saxon, 
foitrian, Danish, /oafrer, to nurse.) 

Fot'tei (3 syl.) or Mirohuf. God of 
health and wealth, represented with a 
tey projecting paunch {Japanese my- 


Fou Dnmk. Wilbraham has foa- 
drttnA”— t.g., is despicably drunk, dead 
drunk. French, /ou, **mad,” as /ou- 
tnragi; or simply t.«., “full,” “in- 
tensive,” oAiViJuU-oftt *^jwU-well ye reject 
the commandment of God,” Mark vii. 9. 

Foul Proof. A proof is a rough 
impression of a manuscript set up in 
type, or of a drawing engraved, for the 
author’s correction. The proof with 
many faults is a foul proof, but the 
“ pull ” after the errors are corrected is 
termed a clean proof. These impressions 
aro called proofs becauso tlioy must be 
approved of hy author and reader before 
they are finally printed. 

Foul-weather Jack. Commodore 
Byron, said to be as notorious for foul 
weather, as our quoen is for fine. (1723- 
1786 .) 

Admiral Sir John Norris, who died 
1746. 

Fountain of Death. In “Jeru- 
salem Delivered,” the hermit tells Charles 
and Ubald of a fountain, the sight of 
which excites thirst, but those who taste 
its water dio with laughter. 

Pompo’nius Mela speaks of a fountain 
in the Fortunate Islands, “ Qui potave’re 
risu solvuntur in mortem.” Potrarch 
alludes to the same. 

These fountains symbolise the pleasures 
of sin. 

Fountain of Youth. A fountain 
supposed to possess the power of restoring 
youth. It was thought to bo on ono of tho 
Baba'ma Islands. 

Four Kings. 77te Uisionj of die 
Four Kings (Livro des Quatro Kois). A 
pack of cards. In a fVench pack the 
four kings are Charlomagne, David, 
Alexander, and Caesar, representatives of 
the Franco-German, Jewish or Christian, 
Macedonian, and Roman monarchies. 

Four Letters, containing the name 
of God, and called by Rabbins “tetra- 
grammaton.” Thus, in Hebrew, JHVH 
(JeHoYaH) ; in Greek, 0 i 0 f; in Latin, 
Deus; in French, Lieu; in Assyrian, 
AdaJb; Dutch, Oodt; German, Qott; 
Danish, 6’od/t; Swedish, Goth; Persian, 
Soru; Arabic, Alla; Cabalistic, Agla; 
Egyptian, Spanish, Dios; Italian, 
&c. 

Four Masters. Michael and Cn- 
coirighe O’Clerighc, Maurice and Fear- 
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fMift Contyf ftathoni of tbo Anxials of 
Bimegal.'* 

lEPou'rierisxiL A communUtio sys- 
tem so called from Charles Fourier, of 
Besanyon. Acoordisfr to Fourier all the 
world was to be cantoned into groups, 
called phalansteries, consisting each of 
400 facies or 1,800 individuals, who 
were to live in a common edifice, fur- 
nished with workshops, studios, and 
all sources of amusement. The several 
groups were at the same time to be asso- 
ciated together under a unitary govern- 
ment, like the cantons of Switzerland or 
the States of America. Only one lan- 
guage was to be admitted ; all the gains 
of each phalanstery were to belong to 
the common purse ; and though talent 
and industry were to be rewarded, no 
one was to be suffered to remain indigent, 
or without the enjoyment of certain 
luxuries and public amusement. (1772- 
1887). 


A me fMviU never rob huneigKbo^ 
ken-rooet, because it would soon tw foui^d 
out. He goes further from home, 'where 
he is not known. 

Every fox must pay hie ekin to the fiar* 
rier. (french, Mn nn le renard ee fromve 
chjtz U pelletier,^ The crafty shall be 
taken in their own wiliness. 

le T(rilpi li trofsao in pellloaria.— ileUm 

He eete a 
Ovem lupo 
his money to sharpers.' 

Fox-glove, called by the Welsh 
Fairy* e glove^ and by the Irish Favry-helle, 
is either a corruption of Folk’s ^ove — 
t.e., the glove of the good folks or fairies, 
or else of the Saxon fox^eel-glofa, red or 
fox-coloured glove. 

Fox-sleep. A pretended sleep. The 
fox, like the cat, simulates sleep in order 
to deceive its prey. It is said that a 
fox always sloops with one eye open. 


fox to keep hie geeee, (Latin, 
commieisti,') He entrusted 


Fou^rierists. French communists, 
BO called from Charles Fourier. {See 
above.') 

Fowler* Heni^ Ute Fowler. Hein- 
rich I., emperor of Germany, was so called, 
because when the deputies announced to 
him his election to the throne, they found 
him fowling with a hawk on his fist. 
(876, 919-936.) 


Fox. An old English broadsword. 
(Latin, falx; French, fawchon; our jal- 
ehion.) 

O ilgnieur Dew, thou dy ’at on point of fox. 
Except, O ilgnieor, thou Uo give to mo 
Xgresioui rfuiBom, 

8lMk€tp9ttre^'*Ilmrv V.;* iv. 4 


I had a sword, ay. the flower of Bmithfleld for a 
' a i’ faith.— Two Angry Womett of 


Fox. 8o our Lord called Herod Antipas, 
whose crafty policy was thus pointed at, 
** Go ye. and tell that fox, Behold, 1 cast 
out devils** (St. Luke xiii. 32). (b,c. 4— . 
A.D. 32.) 

Marshal Soult was nicknamed The old 
Fox, from his stratogio talents and fer- 
riUty of resources. (1769-1851.) {See 
Bbtkabd.) 

Fox. In illustration of Shylock*s 
remark, that some men ** cannot abide a 
gaping pig, and others a harmless cat,” 
it may be stated that Tycho Brahd always 
fainted at sight of a fox; marshal d’Albert 
at a pig; Henri III. at a cat; and duke 
d’lipmonatafdrefdf. 


Fox-taiL J gave him a flap with a 
fox-tail. I cajoled him ; made a fool of 
him. The fox-tail was one of the badges 
of the motley, and to Hap with a fox-tail 
is to treat one like a fool. 

Foxy. Strong-smelling, or red-haired; 
like a fox. 

Fra Diav'olo (Michele Pozza). A 
celebrated brigand and renegade monk, 
who evaded pursuit for many years 
amidst the mountains of Calabria (1760- 
1806). Auber has made him the subject 
of an opera. 

Fradu'bio {Brother DoiCbt). says 
Spenser, wooed and won Diiessa {FaJlee» 
faith ) ; but one day, while she was bathing 
discovered her to bo a “ filthy old hag,” 
and resolved to leave her. False-faiw 
instantly metamorphosed him into a tree, 
and he will never be relieved till '*he 
can be bathed from the well of living 
water .” — Fabry Qweea,** book i 2, 

Frame of Mind. Disposition. A 
printei^e frame is a stand on which the 
type is dis-posed ; a founden'e frame is a 
mould into which molten metal is dis- 
posed or poured ; a weaver^e frame is Vk 
loom ..where the silk or thread is cUih 
posed or stretched for quilting, &o. ; a 
picture frame is an ornamental edging 
within which the picture is dis-posed ; a 
mental frame, therefore, is the boundary 
within which the feelings of the mind 
are dis-posed. 
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naXLoe. The henidio device of the 
ei^ of Paris is a ship. As Sauval says, 
**£*110 de la citd est faite eomme im 
{ijaad navire enfonod dans la vase, et 
Sohoud au fil de Teau vers le milieu de la 
Seine.** l^is form of a ship struck the 
heral^o scribes, who in the latter part 
of the middle a^s emblazoned a ship on 
the i^eld of Paris. 

Prances^oa. A Venetian maiden, 

Sh^oved Alpj and tned to restore him 
to his country and faith, but, as ho ro> 
fused to recant, gave him up, and died 
broken-hearted.— jSyroa, ** Hiege of Co- 
rinHh** 

Frances'ca da Bimini. Daugh- 
ter of Guido da Polenta, lord of Bavenna. 
Her story is told in DantS’s ** Inferno ** 
(o. V.). She was married to Lanciotto 
Malatesio, lord of Bimini, but committed 
adultery with Paolo, her husband's 
brother. Both were put to death by him 
in 1389. Leigh Hunt has a poem, and 
Silvio Pellico a tragedy, on the subject. 

Francis'cans, or Min'orites (3 syl.). 
Founded in 1208 by St. Francis of Assisi, 
who called poverty ''his bride.” Poverty 
was the ruling principle of the order. 
Duns Scotus, Bogor Bacon, cardinal 
Ximenes, Ganganelli, &c., were of this 
order. 

^ Fran^pa'ni. A powerful Boman 

S " , So called from their benevolent 
ution of broad during a famine. 
Fmvjgypani, A delicious perfume, 
niade of spices, orris-root, and musk, 
in imitation of real Frangipani. Mer- 
ontio Fran^pani, the famous Italian 
botanist, visited the West Indies in 
1498. l^e sailors perceived a delicious 
fragrance as they neared Antig'ua, and 
Mercutio told them it proceeded from 
the PVvmirio. Alha, The plant was 
re-named Frangipani, and the distilled 
essence received the same name. 

Frangipani pnddinq is pudding made 
of broken bread. {Fraiigen'e, to break ; 
ptmii, bread.) 

Prank. A name given by the Turks, 
Greeks, and Arabs, to any of the inhabi- 
tants of the western parts of Europe, as 
^e English, Italians, Germans, Spaniards, 
French, Ac. 

SVank Fledge. Neighbours bound 
for each other’s good conduct. Hallam 




says every ten men in a village were 
answerable for each other, and if one of 
them committed an offence the other 
nine were bound to make reparation. 
The word means the security given by 
Franklins or free-men. 

Prankeleynes Tale, in Chaucer, 
resembles one in Boccaccio, "Decame- 
ron,” Day X. No. 5, and one in the fifth 
book of his "Philooopo.” (^SSesDoBiGEN.) 

Prank'enstein (3 syl.). A young 
student, who made a soulless monster 
out of fragments of men picked up from 
churchya^s and dissecting-rooms, and 
endued it with life by galvanism. The 
talo, written by Mrs. Shelley, shows how 
the creature longed for sympathy, but 
was shunned by every one. It was only 
animal life, a parody on the creature 
man, powerful for evil, and tho instru- 
ment of dreadful retribution on the stu- 
dent who usurped tho prerogative of the 
Creator. 

The Soathem Coafoderaev will he the lOttllflM 
motuter of Frankenslein.— CtoriM Sumaur. 

Frankforters. The people of 

Frankfort. 

Franklin. The Polish Franklin, 
Thaddous Czacki. (1765-1813.) 

Frantic. Brain-struck (Greek, pAren, 
the brain), maducss being a disorder of 
tho brain. 

Cebel’i frantio rite* taSTo made them mad. 

SptMtr, 

Frater. An Abram-man 
(Latin, frater j a brother, ono of the same 
community or society.) 

Frat'eret'to. A fiend mentioned by 
Edgar in the tragedy of " King Lear.” 

Fi'steretto cslle me, and telle me Nero is an angler 
in tlir lake of darkiieei. Pray, innocent, and be* 
ware of the foul fiend,— Act iiL a 

Frat'ei^. The refectory of a monas- 
tery, or chief room of a frater-houM. A 
frater is a member of a fraternity or 
society of monks. (Latin, fraier^ a bro- 
ther.) 

FraticelTians {Little Brethren), A 
sect of the Middle Ages, who claimed to 
be tho only true Church, and threw off 
all subjection to the pope, whom they 
denounced as an apostate. They wholly 
disappeared in the fifteenth century. 

Fre'a. The Anglo-Saxon form of 
Prigga, wife of Odin, Our Friday if 
Frea's daeg. 
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Vree, A fru wad % social 

IfathoriDff where persons meet together 
without formolity to chat and smoke. 

Free Bench {franetu haneus). The 
widow's right to a copyhold. It is not a 
dower or gift, but a tree right indepen- 
dent of the will of the husband. Called 
lencA because, upon acceding to the estate, 
she becomes a tenant of the manor, and 
one of the benchers— is. , persons who sit 
on the bench occupied by the parSa curia. 

SVeebooter means a free rover. 
(Dutch, buiten^io rove, whence vry-6uiter; 
Oerman, Jreibeulert &c.) 

nil Ibroef oonilitad mostly of bsM tieoela sad 
Cnt-bootcn.— ITocon. 

Freeholds. Estates which owe no 
duty or service to any lord but the sove- 
reign. {See COPTHOLD.) 

Free-lances. Roving companies of 
knights, &o., who wandered from place 
to place, after the Crusades, selling their 
services to anv one who would pay for 
them. In Italy they were termed Con- 
dottie'ri. 

Freeman (Mrf.). A name assumed 
by the duchess of Marlborough in her 
oorrespondence with queen Anne. The 
queen called herself Mrs. Morley. 

Freeman of Bucks. A cuckold. 
The allusion is to the buck’s horn. {See 
Horns.) 

Freeman’s Quay. Dritihwg at 
FreermtCs Quay. Free of cost. There 
was onoe a celebrated wharf so called, 
near lA>ndon Bridge, where the porters, 
carmen, &o., had beer given them gratis. 

Freemasons. In the Middle Ages 
a guild of masons specially employed in 
building churches. Called “free” be- 
cause exempted by several papal bulls 
from the laws which bore upon common 
craftsmen, and exempt from the burdens 
thrown on the working classes. 

TAe LadyfremasoJi was the Hon. Miss 
Elizabeth St. Leger, daughter of Lord 
Doneraile, who (says the t^e) hid herself 
in an empty clook-oose when the lodge 
was held in her fatlier’s house, and 
witnessed the proceeding. She was dis- 
covered, and compelled to submit to 
initiation as a member of the craft. 

Freeport (Sir Andrew), A London 
merchant, industrious, generous, and of 
great good sense. He was one of the 


I members of the hypothetioa] club under 
I whose auspices the Spectator” was 
I published. ' 

Free-epirit. Brethren oj Ike Free 
Spirit, a fanatical sect, b^ween th» 
thirteenth and fifteenth century, diffused 
through Italy, France, and (^rmany. 
They claimed ''freedom of spirit,” and 
based their claims on Romans yiii. 2 — 14, 
"The law of the Spirit hath made me 
free from the law of sin and death.” 

Freestone is Portland stone, which 
freely in any direction. 

Free-thinker. One who thinks 
unbiassed by revelation or ecclesiastical 
canons, os deists and atheists. 

Atheist is an old-fssUloned word. 1 am s firoa- 
thinker.— Adrfitoti. 

Free Trade. The Apoetle of Free 
Trade. Richard Cobden (1804-65). 

Freezing-Point. We generally 
mean by this expression that degree oi 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer whieh indi- 
cates the temperature of frozen water— 
viz., above zero. If we mean any 
other liquid we add the name^ as the 
freezing-point of milk, sulphurio ether, 
quicksilver, and so on. In centigrade 
and Reaumur’s instruments zero marks 
the freezing-point. 

Freischutz (pronounce firy-ehooU), 
the free-shootcr, a legendary German 
archer in league with the devil, who gave 
him seven balls, six of which were to hit 
infallibly whatever the marksman aimed 
at, and the seventh was to be directed 
according to the will of his co-partner. 
F. Kind made the libretto, and W^eber 
set to music, the opera based on the 
legend, called "Der Freischutz.” 

Freki and G«ri. The two wolves 
of Odin. 

French Cream. Brandy. In France 
it is extremely general to drink after 
dinner a cup of coffee with a glass of 
brandy in it instead of cream. This 
"patent digester ” is called a Gloria, 
French Leave. To take French 
leave. To take without asking leave or 
giving any equivalent. The allusion is 
to the French soldiers, who in their inva- 
sions take what they require, and never 
wait to ask permission of the owners 
or pay any price for what they take* 

Frenchman. Bone like a Frenek 
man, turn and turn again ("1 Henry 
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VT.,*' «i. 4). The French are unuJly 
latiriaed by mediasTal English authors as 
a fickle, wavering nation. Dr. Johnson 
says he once reea a treatise the object 
o£ which was to show that a weather- 
cock is a satire on the word QaUtis (a 


Gaul or cock). ^ . , * « ^ 

The nickname of a French- 
man is “Crapaud” (y.v.), “Johnny** or 
‘'Jean,” “Moosoo," “Robert Macaire** 
fe.e.); but of a Parisian “Grenouille” 
<Fn>g). (iSf€sBRIB&OTINS.) 

Ther Itaad erect, they dance whene'er they walk ; 

Monk^ in scUon. jjih 


French Canadiaiit “Joan Baptiste.** 
French Peasantry, “Jacques Bon- 
homme.** 

/VwicA “Brissotins** {q.v,). 


Vrey, (<9mFbstr.) 

'Fveyr. Son of Niord, of the dynasty 
of the vana^ds ; god of fertility and 
peace, and the dispenser of rain. He 
wiui the patron ^od of Sweden and Ice- 
land, and rode on the hour Gullinbursti ; 
and his sword was solf-actiug. (r. Gekua.) 

Friar, in printing. A part of the 
sheet which has failed to receive the 
ink, and is therefore loft blank. As 
Caxton set up his printing-press in 
Westminster Abbey, it is but natural to 
suppose that monks and friars should 
give foundation to some of the printers* 
slang. (See Monk.) 

Friar Dom*inic, in Dryden*s 
“Spanish Friar,” designed to ridicule 
the vices of the priesthood. 


Fres'eo-painting means fresh- 
painting, or rather paint applied to walls 
while the plaster is fresh and damp. 
Only so much plaster must be spread as 
the artist can finish painting before he 
retiras for the day. There are three 
chambers in the pope’s palace at Rome 
done in fresco by Raphael Urbino and 
Julio Roma'no ; at Fontainebleau thoro 
is a famous one, containing the travels 
of Dlysses in sixty meces, the work of 
several artists, as Bollame*o, Martin 
Rouse, and others. 

A fading fresco here demands a sigh. 

Fresh-man, at College, is a man 
not salted. It was anciently a custom 
in the different colleges to play practical 
jokes on the new-comers. One of the 
most common was to assemble them in a 
room and make them deliver a speech. 
*rho8e who acquitted themselves well 
had a oup of caudle ; those who passed 
muster had a caudle with salt water ; the 
rest had the salt water only. Without 
scanning so deeply, “fresh-man** may 
simply mean a fresh or new student. 

Bejan.) 

Freaton. An enchanter introduced 
into the romance of “Don Belia^'nis of 
Greece.*’ 

Truly I cant tell whether it was Preston or Frle- 
ton; but mire 1 am that his name ended in '* ton.' — 
DonQ^ianti. 

S^yja. Daughter of Niord, goddess 
of love ; drawn in a car yoked with cats. 
Sae is the Venus of tho north. (Scandi- 
naman mytholoffy,) 


Friar Gter'und. Designed to ridi- 
cule the pulpit oratory of Spain in the 
eighteenth centurv; full of quips and 
cranks, tricks and startling monstrosi- 
ties.— /oje»A Isla, ** Life of Friar Qe- 
mndr (1714-1783.) 

Friar John. A tall, loan, wide- 
mouthod, long-nosed friar of Seville, 
who dispatched his matins with wonder- 
ful celerity, and ran through his vigils 
quicker than any of his fraternity. He 
swore lustily, and was a Trojan to fight. 
When the army from Lome pillaged the 
convent vineyard, Friar John seized the 
staff of a cross, and pummelled the 
rogues most lustily. He beat out the 
brains of some, crushed the arms of 
others, battered their legs, cracked their 
ribs, gashed their faces, broke their 
thighs, tore their jaws, dashed in their 
teeth, dislocated their joints, that never 
com was so mauled b^ the threshers 
flail, as were these pillagers by the 
“ baton of the cross." — Rabelais, “ Gar* 
ganiua and Pantagruel,** bk. i. 27. 

If ft joke more then nenally profane ii to Iw uttered. 
Prior John ia the epokeemita.. ..A miuM of lewdneM. 
debauobery, profaiuty* and thIout.— Q uar- 
terly JtevUw. 

Friax Iiaurence, in “Romeo and 
Juliet,** by Shakespeare. 

Friar Rush. A house-spirit, sent 
from the infernal regions in the seven- 
teenth century to keep the mtHiks and 
friars in the same state of wickedness 
they were then in. The legends of this 
roysterer are of German origin. {Bruder 
Rausch, brother Tipple.) 
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Friar Tuck. Ohaplainaaditoward 
af Robin Hood. Introduced by Sir 
Walter Boott in ^'Ivanhoe." He is a 
y, pannohy, humorous, self-iudul- 
and eombatWe clerical Falstafif. 
lis costume consisted of a russet habit 
of the Franciscan order, a red corded 
girdle with gold tassel, red stockings, 
and a wallet. A friar was nicknamed 
iMok, because his dross was twhed by a 
girdle at the waist. Thus, Chaucer 
says, Tucked he was, os is a frere 
about.” 

fc this our spsdoos Islo I ihfnk thert Is not ona 
fc he hath iieArd actma talk of Hood and Little 
John; 

Of Tttok, tbe many friar* which many a sermon 
made 

Uk praise of Aobin Hood, his outlaws, and their 
tmde. JkraytOH, **Foli/aibion" a. SO. 


Friars {hroihers). Applied to the four 
mat reli^ous orders : Dominicans, 
Franciscans, Augustines, and Carme- 
lites. Later, a fifth order was added — 
that of the Trinitarians. The first two 
were called Black and Grey friars, the 
Carmelites wore called While friars, and 
the Trinitarians Crutched friars {q.v.). 

Friars, {SeeBhLOK,) 

Friar’s Heel. The outstanding up- 
right stone at Stonehenge is so called. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth savs the devil 
bought the stones of an old woman in 
Ireland, wrapped them up in a wyth and 
brought them to Salisbury plain. Just 
before he got to Mount Ambre the wyth 
broke, and one of the stones fell into the 
Avon, the rest were carried to the plain. 
After ^e fiend had fixed them in the 
ground, he cried out, **l^o man will ever 
find out how these stones came here.” A 
friar replied, ‘'That’s more than thee 
oanrt tell,” whereupon tho foul fiend 
threw one of the stones at him and 
■trubk him on the heel. The stone stuck 
in the ground, and remains so to the pre- 
sent hour. 


Friar’s Iianthem. Milton uses the 
expression as a synonym of "Jack o’ 
Jjantom but Fnar Kush, the esprit 
follet, who got admittance into a monas- 
tery as a sc^lion, and plaved the monks 
sad pranks, was not a field bogie but a 
and is never called " Jack.” 
The poet seems to have considered Friar 
Rush the same as " Friar with the Bush 
(light),** and, therefore,Friar with the 
Limtem or Will o* the wisp. 


pinched sad pulled, ibs add* 

And be fcgr JTruur'e Isnthern led. 

Better we bed throogb mire sad bnib 
Been Jsutbem-led bv Fiisr Bub.,. 

Sir Wtdkr JSeott, “Jfdreifon.* 


Friars Hajor 

The Dominicans. 


{FreUris mqi</rks)i 


Friars Minor {FraMs mMrkt), 

The Francis'eans. 


Friar’s Tale. A certain archdeacon 
had a sumpnour, who acted as his secret 
spy, to bring before him all offenders. 
One day as he was riding forth on bib 
business he met the devil disguised as a 
yeoman, swore eternal friendship, and 
promised to "go snacks ” with him. 
They first met a carter whose cart stuok 
in the road, and ho cried in his anger, 
" The devil take it* both horse and cart 
and hay !*’ Soon the horse drew it out 
of the slough, and the man cried, " God 
bless you, my brave boy!” "There,” 
said the devil, "is my own true brother, 
tho churl spake one thing but he thought 
another.** They next came to an old 
screw, and the sumpnour declared he 
would squeeze twelve pence out of her 
for sin, "though of her he knew no 
wrong;” so he knocked at her door 
and summoned her "for cursing** to 
the archdeacon’s court, but said he 
would overlook the matter for twelve 
pence, but she pleaded poverty and im- 
plored mercy. " Tho foul fiend fetch me 
if I excuse thee,” said the sumpnour, 
whereat the devil replied that he would 
fetch him that very night, and seizing 
him round the body, made off with him. 
— Clwacer, " CanterJmry Tales” 

Fribble. An effeminate coxcomb of 
weak nerves, in Garrick’s farce of " Miss 
in her Teens.” 

Friday is the Mahometan sabbath. 
It was the day on which Adam was 
created, and our Lord was crucified. 
The Sabe’ans consecrate it to Venus or 
Astarte. (^e«FR£A.) 

Friday, Fairies and all the tribes of 
elves of every description, according to 
mediaeval romance, are converted into 
hideous animals on Friday, and remain 
so till Monday. the romanoe of 
" Gueri'no Mesohi'no,” and others.) 

Friday, liucky. In America, Friday 
is a lucky day. In (Scotland it is a 
great day for weddings, bat in England 
it is not. 



TODAY. 


PRISKBT, 


m 


Bit Wmiarn ChurohUl sayi, '' Friday is 
■rrlueky day. I was born, christened, 
manied. and knighted on that dav ; and 
•U best accidents have befallen me 
on a Friday.” 

Columbus first discovered land on a 
Friday, and called it San Salvador. Ho 
set sail Friday, August 8, 1492. 

Fridas^ Unlucky. Because it was 
.the day of our Lord’s crucifixion; it is 
accordingly a fast-day in the Eomon 
Catholio Cnurch. Soames says, Adam 
and Eve ate the forbidden fruit on a 
Friday, and died on a Friday.” {AngUk- 
Saxon Churek, p. 255.) 

Long Friday^ Good Friday, long being 
a synonym of great. Thus Mrs. Quickly 
says, “ ’Tis a long loan for a poor lone 
woman to boar *’ (“ Henry IV.”), and the 
Scotch proverb, “Between you and the 
long day* — the great or jud^ent day. 
Good Friday in Danish is Langfiedag, 
and in Swedish LUngfredag, 

He who lauglie on Friday will weiap on 
Sunday, Sorrow follows on the wake of 
joy. The line is taken from Racine’s 
comedy of “ Les Plaideurs.” 

Friday, (See Black.) 

My Man Friday, The young savage 
found by Robinson Crusoe on a Friday, 
and kept as his servant and companion 
on the desert island. 

Friday Street (London). The 
street of nshmongers who served Friday 
markets. Stow, 

Fhdends. “Lovely and pleasant in 
their lives, and in their death they are 
not divided.” Said of Saul and Jonathan 
(2 Sam. i. 2—3.) Achates.) 

Friend at Court properly means a 
friend in a court of law who watches the 
trial, and tells the judge if he can nose 
out an error; but the term is more 
generally applied to a friend in the 
royal court, who will whisper a good 
word for you to the sovereign at the 
proper place and season. {See Ajkicus 

CURLa!.) 


Friend of Man. Marquis de Mira- 
beau. So called from one of his works, 
“L’ami des Hommes” (6 vols.). This 
was the father of the great Mirabeau, 
called by Bamave “ The Shakespeare of 
eloquence” (1715-1789). 

SUendship, examples of — 
^H^cule’s and lola'os; Theseus and 
Finth'oSs; PyradSs and Orestes; Achilles 


and Patroo'lus; Idom'eneus and Meriion* 
Diome'dfes and Sthen'eios; Harmo'diol 
and Aristogi'ton; Epaminon'das and 
Pelop'idas; Septimlos ind Aloander 
(all Greeks); Bamon and PytVias: 
Sacharissa and Am'oret (Syracu- 
sans); Nisus and Euryalus; Amys 
and Amylion (g,v)\ David and Jona- 
than; our divine Redeemer and the 
apostle John; Goethe and Schiller; 
Montaigne and Etienne de la 
Boetie. 


Frigga, in the genealogy of Ases, is 
the supreme goddess, wife of Odin, and 
daughter of the giant Fibrgwyn. She 
presides over marriages, and may be 
called the Juno of the Valhalla. (iSeon- 
dinavian mythology.) 

Frilingi. The second rank of people 
among the ancient Saxons. (See Edhi- 

LINQI.) 

Fringe. The Jews wore fringes to 
their garments, and these fringes on the 
garments of the priests were accounted 
sacred, and were touched by the common 
people as a charm. Hence the desire of 
the woman who had the issue of blood 
to touch the fringe of our Lord’s garment 
(Matt. ix. 20>22). 

Frippery. Rubbish of a tawdry 
character; worthless finery; foolish levity. 
A friyerer or fnyperer is one who deals 
in frippery, either to sell or clean old 
clothes. (French, friyerie, old clothes 
and cast-off furniture.) 

We knov vhat belonrte to a frippery, 

Shakwpeare, Tmpeti,” if. 1 

Old oloathR, cast dresses, tattered nuts, 

W hose wviks are e’eu the frippery of wit. 

Sen JoiMon. 


Friyyery properly means rags and ^ 
sorts of odds and ends. French, Jripa 
(a rag), friperie (old clothes and furni- 
ture), friyier (a broker of old clothes, 
&c.). Applied to pastry. Eugene 
Grandet says, “En Anjou la fripye ex- 
primo I'accoinpagncmcut du pain, de- 
puis le beurre plus distingu4e des 
frippes.” 


Friskot. Tho light ikame of the 
printing-press, which folds down upon 
the tympan (y.v.) over the sheet of paper 
to be printed. Its object is two-fold— 
to hold the sheet in its p^e and to keep 
the margins clean. It is called friskec 
because it frisks or skips up and down 
very rapidly— the pressman opens 


FBl&CO. 


FBOZEN. 


^ It and aluitf it over with great alaorlty, 
the movement being oallM “flying the 
friaket/* 

Frisoo'. God of peace and pleasure 
among the ancient Saxons. 

Frith. J5y frith and fell. By wold 
and wild, wood and common, frith is 
the Welsh frith or frit, and means a 
“woody place. '* Fell is the Gorman 
feli (rock;* and means barren or stony 
places, a common. 

Frithiof (pron. means 

** peace-maker." In the Icelandic myths 
he, married IngSborg {In^ge-hof-e), the 
daughter of a potty king of Norway, and 
widow of Hring, to whose dominions ho 
succeeded. Uis adventures are recorded 
in the Saga which boars his name, and 
which was written at the close of the 
thirteenth century. 

Frithiors Sword. Angurva'dol 
{iturtam <f anguish), 

Fritz. Old Fritz, Frederick IT. the 
Great, king of Prussia. (1712, 1740- 
1786 .) 

Fro. God of the air and tempests. 
{Scandinavian mytJwlogg.) 

Frog. A frog offered to carry a 
mouse across a ditch with the intention 
of drowning it, but both were carried off 
by a kite. 

Old ^lopt’ fable, where he told 
Wbat fate imto the mouie and frog befell 
Gary, “ Xlun(e,’*oxxiU. 

Nic F^*og is the Dutchman (not French- 
man) in Arbuthnot’s “ History of John 
Bull.” Frogs are called “Dutch Night- 
ingales." 

Frogs. Frenchmen, properly Paris- 
ians, So called from their ancient heraldic 
device, which was throe frogs or three 
toads. Qy^en diseni les gremuUles f What 
will the frogs (people of Paris) say, was 
in 1791 a common court phrase at Ver- 
sailles. There was a point in the plea- 
santry when Paris was a quagmire, called 
Lutdtia (mud-land) because, like frogs or 
toads, they lived in mud, but now it is 
. quite an anomaly. (iSIss Crafatjd.) 

Frogs, The Lycian shepherds wore 
changed into frogs for mocking Lato'na. 
Ovid, **Met,;* Vi. 4. 

4s vta th^ hinds that wers tnnifonned to bogs 
iisUsd St Lstons's iwia-bom progeny. 

Umn,** Smut." ell 


It may he all fan to yon, Int it is deeUk 
to the frogs. The allusion is to the fable 
of the boy stoning the frogs, who nroM’ 
told by one of the perseoutM creatures, 
“ It may be fun to you ; but it is death 
to us." 

FroUo {Arehdeaem Clauds), A priest 
who has a great reputation for sanctity, 
but falls in love with a gipsy girl, and 
ursues her with relentless persecution, , 
ecause she will not yield to him.— Fictof 
Hugo, “ Notre Dame de Paris,** 

Fronde. A political squabble during 
the ministry of cardinal Maz'arin, in the 
minority of Louis XIV. (1648-1658.) 
The malcontents were called Frondowra 
from a witty illustration of a councillor, 
who said that they wore “ like school- 
boys who sling stones about the streets. 
When no eye is upon them they are bold 
as bullies ; but the moment a * police* 
man* approaches, away they scamper to 
the ditehes for concealment " {Montglat), 
The French for a sling is froJide, and for 
slingers, frondeurs, 

Frondeur, a backbiter, one who 
throws stones at another. 

Aud vrhat about Dtebitiich t betraa another fronSeur. 

r«m, p, 200. 

FrontPno, once called Balisarda. 
Name of Hoge'ro's and also Bradamaute’s 
horse . — Orlando Furioso. 

The renowned Frontino, which BradsmonfS pnr 
chttoed at bo hurh a price, could never be thought thy 
equal.— 2>on Quucote. 

Frost. Jack Frost, The personifica- 
tion of frost. 

Jaek Frost looked forth, one itill. elenr night. 

And he odd, **Mow 1 ehaU be out of Bight; 
bu over the valley and over the height 
In Bilenoe 1*11 take my way.’* 

Miss ChtOd, 

"Froth, (piaster). “A foolish gentle- 
man " in “ Measure for Measure.” 

Lord Froth. A pompous coxcomb in 
“ The Double Dealer,** by Congreve. 

Frozen Music. Architecture. Sc 
called by F. Schlegel. 

Frpzen 'Words appears to have 
been a household joke with the ancient 
Greeks, for Antiph'anb's applies it to the 
discourses of Plato : “ As the cold of cer- 
tain cities is so intense that it freezes 
the very words we utter, which remain 
congealed till the heat of summer thaws 
them, BO the mind of youth is so thought- 
less that the wisdom of Plato lies there 
frozen, as it were, till it is thawed by the 




FBUMSSmUS. 


nriur. 



fiptned judgmant of mature age 
ifarch*t Moralt, 

^Tha momeat their bneki irere tamed, little Jaeob 
thawed, and renewed hi« eryiug from the point 
wh«e Qniip had finasn hiau— **Cunimlg 

Truth in peieon doth appear 
Like worda ooneeaied in northern air. 

BuUert *‘//udt6rM.*'pt. i. 1. 

Every one knows the incident of the 
"Frozen Horn” related in "Baron Mun* 
ohausen.” 

Frumen'tius (St), Apostle of Ethi- 
opia and the Abyssinians in the fourth 
century. 

Fry. Children (a word of contempt). 
Oet ateay, you young fry. It means pro- 
perly a crowd of young fishes, and its 
application to children should be limited 
to those that obstruct your path, crowd 
about you, or stand in your way. (Frenohj 
frai, spawn.) 

Notking iofry \oith (French). K othing 
to eat ; nothing to live on. (See Wn>n- 
KOSTBILS.) 

Frying;-pan. Out of Vu frying-pan 
into tli4 fire. In tiying to exincate 
yourself from one evil, you fell into a 
greater. The Greeks used to say, " Out 
of the smoke into the flame ; *' and the 
French say, " Tombre de la poele dans 
la braise.” 

Furcam et Flagellum (galluus 
and whip). The meaiiest ot all servilo 
tenures, the bondman being at the lord's 
mercy, both life and limb. 

Fub. To steal, to prig. (French, 
fourbi, " a Jew who conceals a trap 
fourhei', "to cheat ’"four, "a false pocket 
for concealing stolen goods.) 

FucllS Cfox), A freshman of the first 
year in the German University. In the 
second year he is called a Hunch, 

Fudge. Not true, stuff, make-up. 
(Gaelic, ffug, deception ; Welsh, ffug, 
pretence ; whence ffugiwr, a pretender 
nr deceiver.) A word of contempt be- 
stowed on one who says what is absurd 


or untrue. 

Disraeli quotes the following clause : 

There wm. in our time, one Captain Fudga a 
•onmonaar or a merohant-moa ; who, npou nie 
Kium from a voyage, olwaja brouant home a 
ijood mrgo of Uee } Tnbomaoh that now, aboard 
smp, cailort, when they hear a great lie. ory 
oat. JnMge t—Memorke v^on tkt Nmty, j 

Wo were put on board the JMeefc Eagte,^ The 
maeter’e name wat Fudice by aom* called Leing 
Eudvn’-MnOrouckt U(;offee«oiid/Pap€f«.'*U7ia) 


L 


Fudge Family. A series of metri* 
cal epistles by Thomas Moore, purport- 
ing to be written by a family on a visit 
to Paris. Beq.^TheFttdgeFamlyinEnglattd, 

FueL AMing fuel to fire. Saying or 
doing something to increase the anger of 
a person already an^y. The French 
say, "pouring oil on fire.” 

Fuggers. Gorman merchants, pro- 
verbial for their groat wealth. "Rich 
as a Fugger” is common in old English 
dramatists. Charles V. introduced soma 
of the family into Spain, whore they 
superintended the mines. 

I am neither an Indian merohnnt, nor yet ■ 
Fuwer, but a poor buy like youreelf. - Chtenim 
dCAlfurach». 

Fugleman means proper!]^ wing- 
man, but is applied to a soldier who 
stands in front of men at drill to show 
them what to do. Their proper and 
original post was in front of the right 
wing. (German, fiugelf a wing. ) 

Fulhams, or Fullams, Loaded dice. 
So called from the suburb where the 
bishop of London resides, which, in the 
roign of queen Elizabeth, was the most 
notorious place for black-legs in all Eng- 
land. Dice made with a cavity were 
called " Gourds.” Those mode to throw 
the high numbers (from five to twelve) 
wore called " High Fullams ” or " Gourds,” 
and those made to throw the low num- 
bers (from ace to four) wore termed "Low 
Fullatus” or "Gourds.” 

For gourd and fnllam hoMi, 

And "hirh** and **low* bfvuiletlio rioti and poor. 

Sh’jike^peare, “Merry Wivee ^ WimUorC' L X 

Fulhams, Make-believes. So called 
from false or loaded dice. (See above,) 

Fulbomi of poetic flotion. 

JiuUer, " UwUbTM,* pt. It. 1. 

Have tbeir fulliami at command. 
Brought up to ao their feftt** at hand. 

Ifutier, ** Upon Qwadng.* 

Full Cry. When all the hounds 
have caught the scent, and give tongue 
in chorus. 

Fum, or Fung ((he phoenix). One of 
the four symbolical animals supposed to 
preside over the destinies of the Chinese 
empire. It originated from the element 
of fire, was bom in the Hill of the Sun's 
Halo, and has its body inscribed with 
the five cardinal virtues. It has the 
forepart of a goose, the hind-quarters of 
a stag, the nock of a make, the tail ol a 


FUlCAGB. 
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the forebdad of a fowl, the dowB of 
a diudc, the marka of a dra^n, the back 
of a tortoiie, the face of a ewallow, the 
beak of a oook, is about aiz oubita high, 
aud perchea only on the woo-tung tree. 
It ia thia ourioua creature that la em- 
broidered on the dresaos of certain man- 
darlna. 


Fungo'BO. A bharaeber in *'£yerj 
Man in Hia Humour,*’ by Ben Jonaon. 

VnlaekFMFiuimiatlMplM. ^ ' 

PojM. ** on OiKi0ifin»”aiSi 


Funny Bone. A pun on the woid 
hvlmerut. The bone at the end of the 
oi hu'merit or bone which runa from the 
ahoulder to the elbow. 


Fu'mage (2 ayl.). A tax for having 
a fire, mentioned in Domesday Book, 
and abolished by William III. (Latin, 
fvmut, smoke.) 

Fume. In a fume. In ill-temper, 
especially from impatience. The French 
■ay, Fumertant iahcui; Fumer tans pipe 
(to put oneself into a rage). Smoking 
with rage, or rather with the ineffectual 
vapour of anger. 

A! Kiraot«ttest eoumaeulx 
Pour II n homme avantureulx 
£t terrible quant 11 f>e fume. 

L'Aventureulx (a fBoret). 

Fund. The tinking fund is money 
set aside by the Government for paying 
off a part of the national debt. This 
money ia **sunk,” or withdrawn from 
circulation, for the bonds purchased by 
it are destroyed. 

Funds or Public Funds. Money lent 
at interest to Government on Govern- 
ment security. It means the national 
■took, which is the foundation of its 
operations. 

To he interested in the funds is to have 
money^ in the public funds. 

A rise in the funds is when the quota- 
tion is higher than it was before. 

A fall in tiie funds is when the quo- 
tation is lower than when it was last 
quoted. 

Funeral means a torchlight proces- 
sion (from the Latin, JmU. a torch), 
becauEte funerals among the Bomans 
took place at night by torchlight, that 
iiiogistratea and priests might not bo 
violated by seeing a coipse, and so l>e 
revented from performing their sacred 
uties. 

Funeral Banquet. The custom 
of giving a feast at funerals came to 
us from the Bomans, who not only 
feasted the friends of the deceased, but 
also distributed meat to the persons em- 
ployed. 

the fUnenl baked mesti 
IMeNdljfniiieh forth tbe marxlaxe tables, 

Aoke^Mn, •* ffamid,'' i. S. 


Fur*below. A corruption offaJbata, 
a word in French, Italian, and Spanish, 
to signify a sort of flounce. 

Flounced and furbeloved from head to fSook— 

Addiion. 

Furca. (See Fossa.) 

Furor. Son of Occasion, an old hag, 
who was quite bald behind. Sir Guyon 
bound him ** with a hundred iron chains 
and a hundred knots.” — Spenser, Fairy 
Queen,** bk. ii. 

Fusber'ta. Binaldo’s sword is so 
called in Orlando Furioso.” 

Thli awfbl Bword vru ai dear to him as Pnrln- 
da'UB or Fuebberta to their respective masteri.— 
Sir IV.SeoU. 

Fusilier's. Foot-soldiors that used 
to be armed with a fusil or light musket. 
The word is now a misnomer, as the six 
British and two Indian regiments so called 
carry riilos hko those of the rest of the 
infantry. 

Fuss. Much ado about nothing. (Al- 
lied to fzz, froth; fuzz, to fly off in 
minute particles. Latin, fundo, to pour 
out; Greek, phuza, flight with temr, 
&c.; Anglo-Saxon, yiw, eager.) 

Nor with eeiiatee keep a foia 

Swift, 

Fus'tian. Stuff, bombast, preten- 
tious words. Properly, a sort of cotton 
velvet. (French, Spanish, Fut» 

tan, the name of a place.) (See Bombast.) 

Fustian his thoughts and words ill-sorted. 

Drydm. 

Disoonree fustian with one's own shadow. 

Shakupeare, ** 

Futile (2 syl.) is that which will not 
hold together; inconsistent. A futi^ 
scheme is a design conceived in the mind 
which will not hold good in practice. 
( Latin, futio, to run off like water.) (See 
Scheme.) 

Fylla. Confidante and lady’s-maid of 
queen Frigga.Scafidinavian mytkology, 

Fy’rapel (Sir). The leopard, king 
Lion’s nearest kinsman, in the Beast 
epic of ** Beynard the Fox.” 


GABRINA. 


• Q>. This letter is the outline dt a 
earners head and neck. It is called in 
Hebrew (a camel). 

a.C3. (dl^BATH.) 

G.H.VX. on the coin of William III. 
of the Netherlands is Groot Hertog Van 
(grand duke of Luxembourg), j 

Gab ig hard). The gift of the gah. 
Fluency of speech ; or rather^ the gift of 
boasting. (French, gdber. to gasconado ; 
Bani^ and Scotch, g<w, the mouth; 
Gaelic, yo5/ Irish, edb; whence om gap 
and gape, galible and gobble. The gable 
of a house is its beak.) 

There wae a good man named Job, 

Wlto lived in the land of (Js. 

Be had a good f^tt of the gob. 

The lame thing happened ua ^ ^ . 

Jiook of Job.*’ by Zadk, Boyd. 

Thou aii one of the knights of France, who hold 
Ift for glee and pastime to gab, as they term it, of 
exploits that are beyond human powcr.—b’tr h'. 
Seott, •* TKt Joitmuin,” ch. IL 

Gabel', Gabelle ig hard). A salt- 
tax. A word applied in French history 
to the monopoly of salt. All the salt 
made in France had to bo brought to the 
royal warehouses, and was there sold at 
a price fixed by the government. The 
iniquity was that some provinces had to 
MV twice as much as others. Edward 
111. jokingly called this monopoly '^King 
Philippe’s Salic law.” It was abolished 
in 1789. (German, gahe, a tax.) 

Gaberlunzie, or A gaberlunzU man 
(y hard). A mendicant ; or, more strictly 
speaking, one of the king’s bedesmen, 
who were licensed beggars. The word 
gahan is French and Spanish for a cloak 
with ti^ht sloeves and a hood.” Henco 
gabardme (the Jewish cassock). LunzU 
IS a diminutive of laine (wool), as in linsey- 
woolsey (half linen half woollen). So 
that gaber-lwmo means ** coarse woollen 
|^)wn.” These bedesmen wore also called 
olvsgodBM (2.9.), from the colour of thoir 
cloaks. 

Qa'bri^ {g hard), in Jewish mytho- 
logy, is the angel of death to the favoured 
people of God, the prince of fire and 
thunder, and the only angel that can 
speak Syriac and Cheddee. The Maho- 
metans call him the chief of the four 
favoured angels, and the spirit of truth. 
In meduBval romance he is the second of ; 
the Mren spirits that stand before the 


throne of God, and, as God’s messenger, 
^ries to heaven the prayers of men 
(^'JeruBfdem Delivered,^’ bk. i.). The 
word means “power of God.” Milton 
makes him chief of the angelio miards 
placed over Paradise. 

“Para(i<MZMt,»iT. 

Longfellow, in his “Golden Legend,” 
makes him the angel of the moon, and 
says he brings to man the gift of hope. 

I am the angel of tbs moon . . . 

Nearest tlie earth. It is my ray 

“ Tho JUtrael* Play,** W. 

I OabrieVt horse. Ha'izum. 

I GabrieCs hounds. Wild geese. The 
I noise of the beau-goose (anser seg^im) in 
I flight is like that of a pack of hounds in 
full cry. 

Gabriel Hounds, or Gabble Retcihet, a cry 
like that of hounds, heard at nighty and 
toreboding trouble. 

Gab'riell'e(3 8yl.;yhard). LaBdU 
I Galmehe. Daughter of Antoine d’Estr^es, 

' grand-master of artillery, and governor 
of tho He do France. Henri lY., towards 
tho close of 1590, happened to sojourn 
for a night at the Chkteau de Coeuvres, 
and fell m love with Gabrielle, then nine- 
teen years of age. To throw a flimsy veil 
over his intrigue, he married her to Da- 
merval do Liancourt, created her duchess 
de Beaufort, and took her to live with 
him at court. 

Charmante Oabrlells, 

Perc£ de mille dards, 

Quand la gloire m’appelle 
A la suite de Mars. XnurtZV, 

Gabri'na, in “Orlando FurioBO,”fs 
a sort of PotiphaFs wife. She was the 
wife of Arge'o, a baron of Servia. WhUe 
Philander, a Dutch knight, was enter- 
tained by Arge'o, Gabrina assayed hie 
virtue, but Philander fled the house. 
Gabrina, in revenge, accused him to her 
husband of adultery, and Aiwe'o followed 
him, brought him back, ana looked him 
in the castle dungeon. One dayGabri'na 
went to visit him, and implore him to 
avenge her on a faithless knight who had 
tempted her virtue. Philander readily 
undertook to be her champion; but the 
pretended lover was Axger^ whom Phi« 
lander ignorantly slew. Gabrina now 
threatened to deliver up her bbampioB 
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to the law vnleM he married her; an 
•ItematlTe that Philander accepted, but 
•re long he wai killed by poison. The 
whole affair being brought to light, 
Oabrina was shut up in prison, but 
effecting her escape, wandered about the 
country as an old hag. Knight after 
knight had to defend her, but at last sho 
was committed to the charge of Odori'co, 
who« to get rid of her, hung her on an 
elm. 

Gal>riolet'ta (o hard). Govemcsa of 
Brittany, rescued by Am'adis of Gaul 
from the hands of Balan, the bravest 
and strongest of all the giants." — **A7iui- 
dit ofOaul” bk. iv., ch. 120. 

Qad ip hard). Oadding from place to 
pface» Wandering from pillar to post 
without any profitable purpose. (Irish, 
pad, a roving; Bussian, chod, kc.) A 
gadabout is one who gads. 

OlT« wfitmr no psnapa. neither % wicked woman 
liberty to sad abroad.— ibVciua, 

Gad-fly is not the roving but tho 
foaduig fly. (Saxon, gad, a goad. ) 

I will so fet a leaf of bras«. 

And, with a sad of ateei, will write tiie«e woriia 
Shaka^p$ar§, ** JMut AtuiroMCu$,** if. 1. 

Gad-steel. Flemish steel. So called 
because it is wrouq^ht iu gads, or small 
bars. (Saxon, gad, a small bar or goad.) 

Gadshill, in Kent, near Rochester. 
Famous for the attack of Sir John Fal- 
staff and three of his knavish companions 
on a party of four travellers, whom they 
robbed of tbeir purses. While the rob- 
bers were dividing the spoil, Poins and 
the Prince of Wales set upon them, and 

outfaced them from their prize;" and 
as for the ** Hercules of flesh," he ran 
and ** roared for mercy, and still ran and 
roared," says the prince, “as ever 1 
heard a bull-calf." Gadshill is also the 
name of one of the thievish companions of 
8ir^John.--*iSAaitei;pdare^ “1 Henry IV,” 

Gaela. A contraction of Oad-helt 
(hidden rovers). The inhabitants of Scot- 
land who maintained their ground in the 
Highlands against the Celts. It is an 
error to denvo this word from Haul, 
HaUitL 

Gaff {g hard). Crooked as a gaf, A 
gaff is an iron hoe or hook. The metal 
spurs of fighting cocks ; in nautical lan- 
guage, a boom or spar used to extend the 


upper edge of the mlzen. / 

Spanish and Portuguese, gttfkj Shemitio, { 
ecyoA, to bend.) 

Gaffer ig hard). A title of address, > 
as “Gaffer Grey,” “Good-day, Gaffer," * 
About equal to “ mate." (Saxon, gtfer, 
a companion or mate.) 

in theatrical parlance, are 
interpolations. When Hfunlet directs 
the clowns to say no more “than is set 
down," he cautions them against indul- 
gence in gags. (Dutch, to cackle.) 

Gaiter (g hard). A proper name. (Set 
Bhkwxb.) 

Gala Day (g hard). A festive day ; 
a day when people put on their best 
attire. (Spanish, gala, court dress; 
Italian, gala, finery ; French, gala^ 
pomp.) 

QaPaliad, or Sir Gdlaad^ (g hard). 
Son of Sir Launcelot and Elume, one 
of the Knights of the Bound Table, so 
pnre in life that he was successful in his 
search for tho sangraeL Tennyson has 
a poem on the subject, called, “ The Holy 
Grail” 

There Oelaed mt, with menljr graoa 
Yet maiden meekness in hit face. _ 

Svr W. Scott, Bridal of Tri$rmaim,"h. IX 

Gal'aor (Don), Brother of Am'adis 
of Gaul, a gay libertine, whose adven- 
tures form a strong contrast to those of 
the more serious hero. 

Galate'a {g hard). A sea-nymph, 
beloved by Polyphe'me, but herself in 
love with Acis. Acis was crushed under 
a huge rock by the jealous giant. 
Handel has an opora entitled “Acis and 
Galatea." 

Gal'atlie (3 syl.). Heotoris horse. 

There ii » thousand lleotori in the field ; ' 

Now here he fiRhte on tiaUthS hii hone, 

And tlierp lacks work. 

Shakeapanre, ** Xrodua and CrtaoUaf* v. a 

GaTaxy (y hard). A galxuey ofheautv, 

A cluster, assembly, or coterie of hand- 
some women. Tho galaxy is the “Milky 
Way” sown thick with stars. (Grodc, 
gala, milk.) 

Gale’s Compound. Powdered 
glass mixed with gunpowder to render it 
non-oxplosive. Gale is the patentee. 

Galen (y hard). Oalen says ** Nay” 
and Hippodraies “ Yea,” The doctm 
disagree, and who is to decide? Galea 
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waa A physiciaii of Asia Minor in the 
second Obratian century. Hippoc'rat^ — 
if natire of Cos, bom B.O. 460— was the 
most celebrated physician of antiquity. 

QdUn. A generic name for an apotho* 
cary. Galenists prefer drugs (called 
GaUmical medicines) , Faracelsians use 
mineral medicines. 


Galeot'ti (Martitu). Louis XI.*s 
Italian astrologer. Being asked by the 
king if he knew the day of his own 
death, he craftily replied that he could 
not name the exact day, but he knew 
this much : it would be twenty*four hours 
before the decease of his majesty. Thro- 
sullus, tho soothsayer of Tiberius, em- 
peror of Borne, made verbally the same 
answer to the same question. 


**Can thy pretendsd skill uoertain the hour of 
tlilne own death r *’ 

**Only by referring to tho &te of another,** oail 
GiiloottL 

** I undorotand not thine answer,” said Louis. 

** Know then, O king,*’ satd Martins, ** that this 
only 1 ean tell with oertaiuty ooneerninfl; mine own 
death, that it shall take plaoo exactly tweuty-fuur 
hours before your majesty's.'* 

Sir tK. Scotty *' UueHttn Durward^" oh. zxix. 


Galora^na (<; hard), according to 
Ariosto, was wifo of Charlemagne.— 
Orlando Furioso,* hk. xxi. (See 
CHARLSMAOL’E.) 


Galore. Que diahle aJlait-it fairs dans 
eeUe galire t (What business had he to 
be on this galley ? ) This is from Molihre’s 
comedy of “ Les Fourberios de Scapin.” 
Scapin wants to bamboozle G€ronte out 
of nis money, and tells him that his 
master (Gdroute’s son) is detained pri- 
soner on a Turkish galloy, whore he went 
out of curiosity. Uo adds, that unless 
the old man will ransom him, he will be 
taken to Algiers as a slave. G^ronte 
replies to all that Scapin urges, “What 
business bad he to go on beard the 
galley r* The retort is given to those 
who bepr money to help them out of 
difficulties which they have brought on 
themselves. “1 grant you aro in trouble, 
but what right had you to go on the 
gaUey!» 

Gale'sUB (g hard). A river of Puglia, 
not far from Tarontum. Tho sboop that 
fod on the meadows of Gale'sus were 
noted for their fine wool. — Horace, 
“Cam./* a. 6, 10. 

Galia'na (g bard). A Moorish prin- 
eei^ Her father, king Gadalfe of Tole'do, 
built for her a palace on the Tagus so 


mlendid that the phrase, « a palace of 
Galiana became proverbial in Spain. 

Galimau'frey(. 7 hard). A medley; 
any confused jumble of things; but 
strictly speaking, a hotch-potch made up 
of all the setws of the larder. (French, 
galimafrte; Spanidi, gallofa, “broken 
meat," from gallofero, a beggar.) 


jia woon Docn nign ana low, Dotn non ana poor. 
Roth yoiing and old, one with another. Eord x 
lie lovea thy gailr-mawfry {nil sorts). 

Shakotpsart^** Utrry ir»»f*,** 11. 1, 


Gall {a hard). St, GalCs Ull, A 
four-sided bell, which was certainly in 
existence in the seventh century, and is 
still shown in the monastery of St. Gall, 
Switzerland. 


Gallant' (g bard). Brave, polite, cour- 
teous, &c. (Gael, gallan, “a branch,” 
whence also callant, “a stripling’* or, 
in Bible language, an “olive branch.*’) 
Only the aristocracy have a genealomcai 
tree, and therefore gallant applies strictly 
to them alone. 


Galley {g hard). A printer’s frame 
into whicn typo from the stick {q.v.)iB 
emptied. In the galloy the type appears 
only in columns ; it is subsequently di- 
vided into pages, and transferred to the 
“ chase " (q.v. ). ( French, gales . ) 

Galley Fence. Genoese ooin 
brought over by merchants (** galley- 
men”), who used the Galley Wharf, 
Tliames Street. These pence, or rather 
halfpence, were larger than our own, 

Gallia {g hard). France. 

Inpending bang! o*er GbIIU'b humbled ooaiL 
Thunrnn, ** iihtmiiMr." 

Gallia Bracca'ta (trousered Gaul). 
Gallia Narbonon'sis was so called from 
tho “bracesjo” or trousers which the 
natives wore in common with the Scy- 
thians and Persians. 

Gallia Coma'ta. That part of 
Gaul which belonged to the Boman em- 
peror, and was governed by leg'ates 
{lega'ti), was so called from the long bair 
{coma) worn by tho inhabitants flowing 
over their shoulders. 

Gallice'nse. The nine virgin priest- 
esses of the Gallio oracle. By their 
charms they could raise the wind and 
waves, turn themselves into any animal 
form they liked, cure wounds and dis- 
eases, and predict future erenta*— o/fiif 
mgthologg. 
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Gall'idBin hard). A phrase or 
■entonoe ooDstruoted after the French 
Idiom ; aa ** when you thaU have relumed 
home you will find a letter on your 
table.** Government documents are 
especially guilty of this &ult. In St. 
Matt. XV. 82 is a Gallicism : I have 
compassion on the multitude, because 
Uktu c<mtiwue with me now three days, 
and have nothing to eat.** Compare 
Bt Markviii. 2. 

Qalligan*tU8 ig hard). The giant 
who lived with Hocus-Pocus, the con- 
juror. Jack the Giant-killer blew the 
magic horn, and both the giant and con- 
juror were “overthrown.”— JNTttrrfiry Tale 
Jack the Qiani-Killer:* 

Gallimauflry. (5ee Galimaufiiet.) 

GoUlpot {g hard) means a glazed 
pot, as qaUetylea (3 syl.) means glazed 
tiles. (l)utch, gleipoty glazed pot.) In 
farce and jest it forms a by-name for an 
apothecary. 

GaHo-Beljglcus. An annual register 
in Latin for European circulation, first 
published in 1598. 

ItiibPlieved, 

And told for news with oi much diligenoe 
Aaif 'twore writ In Uallo-lielpirus. 

rfconia«lf«v.“I'/iei/eir.’» (1615.). 

Galloon. Caddioe.) 

Gall'oway (y hard). A small horse 
of the breed which originally came from 
Galloway in Scotland. 

'Thnuthlm downstairs I Know we not Galloway 
ern't-iiMeuptan, '^%UmrylV.r ii. 4. 

Gtalor'e (2 syl., g hard). A sailor’s 
term, meaning “ in abundance.** (Irish, 
go Uor, in abundance.) 

For his Poll he had trinkets and gold galore. 

Besides of yxiia-money quite a store. 

Jock iSoMiuon. 

Galvanism (y hard). So called from 
Louis Galva'ni, of Bologna. Signora Gal- 
van! in 1790 had frog-soup prescribed for 
her diet, and one day some skinned frogs 
which happened to be placed near an 
eleotrio machine in motion exhibited 
signs of vitality. This strange pheno- 
menon excited the curiosity of the experi- 
menter, who snbse^ently noticed that 
similar convulsive effects were produced 
when the copper hooks on which the frogs 
were strong were suspended on the iron 
hook of the larder. Experiments being 
earefully conducted, soon led to the dis- 
•OTOiy of this important science. 


GMway Jury. An enlightened, I 
independent jury. The expression has . 
its birth in certain trials held in Ir6- I 
land in 1635 upon the right of the king 
to the counties of Ireland. Leitrim, 
Bosoommon, Sligo, and Mayo, gave 
judgment in favour of the crown, but 
Galway opposed it; whereupon the 
sheriff was fined ^1,000, and each of 
the jurors £4,000. 

Gam. Ganelon.) 

Ga*ma {g hard). Vasco da Gama, 
the Portuguese, was the first European 
navigator who doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

With raeh mad seas the daring Gama fbnght • . . 

Inoesiant labounng round the stormy Gape. 

r/ionuon. ** Summer/* 

Vaeco de Oama. The hero of CamobW 
** Lusiad.** He is represented as saga- 
cious, intrepid, tender-hearted, pious, 
fond of his country, and holding his 
temper in full command. He is also the 
hero of Meyerbeer’s posthumous opera, 

“ L’Africaine.** 

Gama, captain of the Tentnrons hand. 

Of l>oldeiiipriiie. and born for tilgh command, 

W'liose martial lires, with prudence close allied, 

limsured the smiles of fortune on bis hide. 

Vamotne, ** X«sku 2/’ hk i. 

Gamalies {g hard). Stones which 
coutam naturally the representation of 
some object, such os a plant, landscape, 
or animal. 

The word is used by Albertus Magnus, 
and is from tho French camaveu (on 
agate). The natural “cameos’* are 
called agate-stones, because most of them 
belong to tho agate family. 

Gambo*ge (2 syl., first y hard, second 
g soft). So called from Gambo'dia or 
Cambogia, whence it was first brought. 

Gamo (1 syl., g hard). Are you 
game for a spree t Are you inclined to 
join in a bit of fun? The allusion is 
to game-cocks, which never show the 
white feather, but are always ready fox 
a fight. {See Sfoutino Season.) 

You are making gamo of me. You are 
chaffing me. (Anglo-Saxon, gamen, 
jest, scoffing.) 

Game-leg. A bad or lame leg. 
(Welsh, cam; Irish, gam, bad, crooked.) 

Gam'elyn (8 syl., g hard). The 
youngest of the three sons of Sir Johan 
de Boundys. On his death-bed the old 
knight left “ five plowes of land ** to eedi 
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ef his two Mder sons, and the rest of his 
property to Gamelyn. The eldest took 
charge of the boy, but entreated him 
shamefully; and when Ghimelyn, in his 
sumhood, demanded of him his heritage, 
the elder brother exclaimed, Stand 
still, gadelyng, and hold thy peace!” 

I am no gadelyng,** retorted the proud 
young spirit ; but the lawful son of a 
udy and true knight.” At this the elder 
brother sent his servants to chastise the 
youngling, but Gamelyn drove them off 
with “ a pestel.” At a wrestling>match 
held in the neighbourhood, young Gamo> 
lyn threw the champion, and carried off 
the prize ram; but on reaching home 
found the door shut against him. He at 
once kicked down the door and threw 
the porter into a well. The elder bro- 
ther, by a manoeuvre, contrived to bind 
the young scapegrace to a tree, and left 
him two days without food ; but Adam, 
the spencer, unloosed him, and Gamelyn 
fell upon a party of ecclesiastics who had 
come to dine with his brother, sprink- 
ling holy water on the guests with his 
stout oaken cudgel.” The sheriff now 
sent to take Gamelyn and Adam into 
custody ; but they fled into the woods and 
came upon a party of foresters sitting at 
meat. The captain gave them welcome, 
and in time Gamelyn rose to be “ king 
of the outlaws.” His brother, being now 
sheriff, would have put him to death, 
but Gamelyn constituted himself a lynch 
ju^e, and hanged his brother. After 
this the king appointed him chief ranger, 
and he married. This tale is the foun- 
dation of Lodge’s novel, called “ Euphue’s 
Golden Legacy,” and the novel furnished 
Shakespeare with the plot of **A 8 You 
Like It.” 

Qaminer (y hard). A contraction 
of grandmhro, first into gan-mer, then 
into gammer. 

Gammer Qurton*s Needle. The earliest 
comedy but one in the English language. 
It was **Made by Mr. S., Master of Arts.” 
The author is said to have been Bishop 
Stiff of Bath and Wells. (1543-1607.) 

Qam'mon (7 hard). A corruption 
of gamene, Stu^ to impose upon one’s 
credulity ; chaff. (Anglo-Saxon, gamen, 
scoflang; over game, as “You are making 
game of me.*’) 

Gammon {g hard) means the leg, not 
the buttock. (French, jamhon, the leg, 
jambe; Italian, paniia.) 


Qam'mut, or Gamut {g hard). It is 
gamma ut, “ut” being the first word in 
the Guido-von-Arrezzo scale of ut, re, 
mi, fa, sol, la. In the eleventh century 
tho ancient scale was extended a note 
below the Greek proslamban'omy note 
^ur A), the first space of the bass staff. 
The new note was termed y (gamma), 
and when “ut” was substituted by Ar- 
rezzo, the ** supernumerary” note was 
called gamma or uf, or shortly gamvC ut 
— i.e., “ G ut” Tho gammut, therefore, 
properly means tho diatonic scale be- 
ginning in tho bass dof with “ G.” 

Gamp (Mrs . ), or Sarah Oampighaxd), 
A monthly nurse, famous for her gouty 
umbrella and perpetual reference to Mrs. 
Harris, a purely imaginary person, whose 
oi)ipions always confirmed her own.— 
Jjiclens, Martin Chmzlewlt.” 

Pu,n(h caricatures the Standard as 

Mrs. Sarah Gamp,” a little woman with 
an enormous bonnet and her character- 
istic umbrella. 

A Sarah Gamp, or Mrs. Gamp. A big, 
pawky umbrella, so called from Sarah 
Gamp. (See above.') 

In France it is called un RoHnstm, 
from Robinson Crusoe’s umbrella. — 
Defoe, 

Gamps and Harrises. Work- 
house nurses, real or supposititious. («Sies 
Gamp.) 

Mr. Gathorne Ilnrdy is to look after the Gsmpi 
and 1 [arrises of Limbeth and the htraadt^T/tf 
Telegraph. 

Gan'abim. Tho island of thieves. 
So called from the Hebrew gannab (a 
thief). — Rabelais, ** Pantagruel,** iv. 66 . 

Gander (g hard). W1m€s aaueefer 
the goose is sauce for the gander. Both 
must be treated exactly alike. Apple- 
sauce is just as good for one as the other. 

Gander-cleugh. Folly cliff ; that 
mysterious land where any one who 
makes a “goose of himself” takes up 
his temporary residence. The hypothe- 
tical Jododiah Cleishbotham, who edited 
the “ Tales of my Landlord,” lived there, 
as Sir Walter Scott assure^ os. 

Gander-month. Those four weeks 
when the “monthly nurse” rules the 
house with despotic sway, and the master 
is made a goose of. 

Gan'elon 07 hard). Count of May- 
ence, one of Charlemagne’s paladins, the 
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**Jiidai" of knights. His castle was 
Imilt on the Blocksberg, the loftiest 
pcsik of the Harts Mountains. Jealousy 
of Boland made him a traitor; and in 
order to destroy his rival, he planned 
with Marsillus, the Moorish king, the 
attack of RoncesvallSs. He was six and 
a half feet high, with glaring eyes and 
fiery hair; he loved solitude, was very 
tacltum, disbelieved in the existence of 
moral g<m, and never had a friend. His 
name is a by-word for a traitor of the 
basest sort. 

Hats you not held me at raoh a dlatanee from 
your eonnirla, an If i were tlie moet fnithlrmepy 
•inoe the days of Oanelont— iWr ITaUer /fiftvtt, ** Thi 
^ftftot,**eh xxiT. 

You would hare thought him [Oanelon] one of 
Attila’i Hum, rather than one of the nal^mi of 
Obarlemagne'i court.— “OroguemilaifM,** ilL 

Ga'nexn. {g hard), having incurred 
the displeasure of Calif Haroun-al- 
Kaschid, effected his escape by taking 
the place of a slave, who was carrying 
on his head dishes from his ot\m table. 

Arabian Nights' EnttrUumnents, 

Qaa'eaa (g hard). Sou of Siva and 
Parbutta; also called Gunputty, the 
elephant god. The god of wisdom, fore- 
thought, and prudence. The Mercury 
of the Hindus. 


Gbtngway Cy hard). Bdawiktgangm 
vtay» In the House of Commons there 
is a sort of bar extending across the 


Gkmdao bright and Gone m BUblline 

Shall blOM with Joy tlicir own itmiiitionti clime. 

Campbtll, * • rieaturea of Hopo" L 

Ganga. One of the three goddesses 
of rivers . — Indian mytJtology. 

Gangas. Black priests of Angola, 
Congo7«o--“AyWc(wi mythology. 

Gang-board, or Oang-way {g hard). 
The board or way made for the rowers 
to pass from stom to stem, and where 
the mast was laid when it was unshipped. 
Now it means the board with cleats or 
bars of wood by which passengers walk 
into or out of a ship or steamboat. A 
gang is an alley or avenue. 

Gang-day Ig bard). The day when 
the ^ys gang round the parish to beat 
its bounds. 

Gan'ges (2 syl. first g bard, second 
e soft), ^liny tolls us of men living on 
the smell of the Ganges., *'Nat. IHst.," 
xii. 

Hy Gaanii* bank, m wttd tradUJoni tell. 

Ox old the teibei lived healthful by the emell ; 

• |l u food they knew, luoh fragrant vapoura roee, 

Bleh from the flowexy lawn where Ganges Sowi, 
OuModne, **lM9iadr bk. viL 

Gkuiglati {Slow-paoe), I'he servant 
»f the goddess Hel (g.v.). 


oers. To sit ** below the gangway” is 
to sit amongst the mner^ memDers, 
neither among the Ministers nor with 
the Opposition. 

Clear the ganmeay. Make room for 
the passengers from the boat, clear tbe 
passage. {See Oano-boaiu>.) 

Ganna. A Celtic prophetess, who 
succeeded VelleMa. She went to ^mo, 
and was received by Domitian with gi*eat 
honours.— Tact^aw, Annals” 65. 

Ganor (g hard), Gineura (g soft), or 
Ouinever, Arthur's wife. 

Oan'ymede (3 syl. ; y hard). J ove’s 
cup-bearer ; the most beautiful boy ever 
bom. He succeeded Hebe in office. 

When Ganymede above 
His lervice miuieten to miahtr Jove. 

JlooU*i**Artoatof‘ 

Ga'ora. A tract of land inhabited 
by a people without beads. Their eyes 
are in tlioir shoulders, and their mouths 
iu their hrcaste.—IIackluyt's ** Voyages,” 
{See Blemmtes.) 

Gape {g hard). LooHng for gape- 
seed. Gaping about and doing nothing. 
A corruption of ** Looking a-gapesing ; *' 
gapesing is staring about with one's 
mouth open. A-gaposing and a-trapes- 
iug are still used in Norfolk. 

Seeking a gape's nest, (Devonshire.) A 
gape's nest is a sight which people stare 
at with wide-open mouth. The word 

nest" was used in a much wider sense 
formerly than it is now. Thus we read 
of a “nest of shelves,” a *'nest of 
thieves,” a ''cozy nest.” A gape's nest 
is tbe nest or place where anything 
stared at is to be found. {See Mare's 
Nest.) 

Gar'agan'tua {g hard). The g^ant 
that swallowed five pilgrims with their 
staves and all in a salad. From a book 
entitled "The History of Garagantua,” 
1594. Laneham, however, mentions tho 
book of Garagantua in 1575. The giant 
in Babelais is called Gargantua (j.v.). 

Ton mnit borrow me Oaragantna’i month (beflott 
1 esn ntter BO long » word), . . . *(iB a void tM gresS 
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Ctaragrantuan. Threatening, bul- 
Ijring. preceding,) 

Garble (g hard) properly means to 
flSft out the refuse. Thus, by the statute 
of 1 James, 1. 19, a penalty is imposed 
on the sale of drugs not garbled. We 
now use the word to express a mutilated 
extract, in which the sense of the author 
is perverted by what is omitted. (French, 
garber.io make clean; Spanish, garhil- 
lar; Chaldee, carbl ; our cribble, a corn- 
sieve; cribblea, sifted.) 

Garci'as (g hard). The eoul of Pedro 
Oardat, Money. It is said that two 
scholars of Salamanca discovered a 
tombstone with this inscription : — ** Hero 
lies the soul of the licentiate Pedro 
Garci'asi'* and on searching for this 
*' 80 ul,” found a purse with a hundred 
golden ducats.~(i?t/ Bias {Preface), 

Gar'dorike^ (4 syl., g hard). So 
Russia is called in the £ddas. 

Garden (g hard). The garden of 
Joseph of Ariinathe'a was the spot where 
the rotunda of the Holy Sepulchro 
stands. 

The Garden or Garden Sect, The 
disciples of Epicu'rus, who taught in his 
own private garden. 

Epiottrui la his garden was languid : the birds of 
lh« air have more oujoymtat of thuir food.>-ifcc« 
JiviUfl. 


Garden of England, Worcestershire 
and Kent are both so called. 

Garden qf Ewrope, Italy. 

Garden of France, Amboise, in the 
department of Indre-et-Loire. 

tiarden of Italy, The island of Sicily, 

Garden of S^ii. Audaluci'a. 

Garden of live Wat, Illinois ; Kansas 
is also so called. 

Garden of the World, The region of the 
Mississippi. 

Gardener {g hard). Get on, gar^ 
dmerl Get on, you slow and clumsy 
coachman. The allusion is to a man who 
is both gardener and coachman. 

Gardener. Adam is so called by 
Tennyson. 

Vrm jon blue shy above us bent. 

The grand old gardener and his wife {JLitm 
andJEvt) 

Smile at the oloims of long deseent. 

** Lady Clara Vtrt dt Vtra,** 


- ^ ^ Thou, old Adam*e likeness. 

Set to dress this garden. 

Hhakts^re, ** JtichanI IJ.,'* 111. 4 . 


Gardening (g hard). {See Adam’s 
PfiOFmiON.) 


L • 


Garder le ICnletCToAofdtAemide). 
To be kept waiting. Till recently, per- 
sons went on mules to make calls, and 
the servant of the house held the mule 
till the caller had finished his visit. 
Even in the reign of Louis XIV., conu- 
sellors of state went to the palace on 
mules. 

Gargamelle (3 syl., g hard) was the 
wife of Gran^usier, and daughter of the 
king of the Parpaillons {butterjUiee), On 
the day that she gave birth to Gargantua 
she ate sixteen quarters^ two bushels, 
three pecks, and a pipkin of dirt, the 
mere remains left in the tripe which 
she had for supper; for, as the proverb 
says— 

Scrape tripe os elean as o'er you oon. 

A tiUie ot flltli will still remain. 

Gargamelle, Said to be meant for 
Anno of Brittany. She was the mother 
of Gargantua, iu the satirical romance of 
''Gargantua and Pan’tagruel',” by Ra- 
belais. Motteux, who makes "Panta- 
gruel” to be Anthony do Bourbon, and 
"Gargantua” to bo Henri d’Albret, says 
"Gargamelle ” is designed for Catherine 
do Poix, queen of Navajro,--/^aftc/a/rf, i. 4. 

Gargan'tua (y hard) according to 
Rabelais, was son of Grangousier and 
Gargamelle. Immediately ho was born 
he cried out " Drink, drink ! ” so lustily, 
that the words were board in Beauce 
and Bibarois ; whereupon his royal 
father exclaimed, " Quo grand tu as ! ” 
wliicb, being the first words he uttered 
after the birth of the child, were ao< 
cepted as its name; so it was called 
" Gah-grau’-tu-as,” corrupted into Gar- 
g’an-tu-a. It needed 17.913 cows to 
supply the babe with milk. When he 
wont to Paris to finish his education, he 
rode on a mare as big as six elephants, 
and took the bells of Notre Dame to 
hang on his mare’s neck as jingles. At 
the prayer of the Parisians he restored 
the bells, and they consented to feed hii 
mare for nothing. On his way home« 
ho was fired at from the castle at Vede 
Ford, and on reaching home combed 
his hair with a comb 900 feet long, when 
at every "rake” seven bullet-bwB fell 
from bis hair. Being desirous of a salad 
for dinner, he wont to cut some lettucei 
as big as widnut-trees, and ate up six 
pilgrims from Sebastian, who had hidden 
themselves among them out of fear. 
Piorochole, having committed certain 
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dhnoeSi was attacked Gai^tua in 
tlie rook Clermond, and utterly de- 
feated, and Gaiigantua, in Mmembianoe 
of this Tiotoiy, founded and endowed 
the abbey of Thelexno.-- /2a&0/at«, “ Gar- 
gantua'* L 7, 

Oarganlua is said to be a satire on 
Francois I., but this cannot be correct, 
as he was bom in the kingfdom of the 
batterflies, was sent to Paris to finish 
his education, and left it again to suc- 
cour his own country. Motteux, perceiv- 
ing these difiicultioR, thinks it is meant 
for Henri d’Albret, king of Navarro. 

GargcaUwCt Mare, Those who make 
Gargautua to bo Francois I., make bis 
** great mare” to be Mad. d’Estampos. 
Motteux, who looks upon tho romance as 
a satire on tho lioform party, is at a loss 
bow to apply this word, and merely says, 
** It is some lady.” Babelais says, She 
was as big os six elephants, and had her 
foot cloven into fingers. Sho was of a 
bumt'Sorol hue, with a little mixture of 
dapple-grey ; but, above all, she had a 
ternble tail, for it was every whit as 
groat as tho steeple-pillar of St. Mark.” 
when the beast got to Orleans, and the 
wasps assaulted her, she switched about 
her tail so furiously that she knocked 
down all the trees that grew in tho 
vicinity, and Gktrgantua, delighted, ex- 
cloimea, “Jo trouve beau ce!” where- 
fore the locality has been called “Beauco ” 
ever since. The satire shows tho wilful- 
ness and extravagance of court mis- 
tresses. — Rabelais, “ OargarUua and 
Pantagruel/’ bk. i. 16. 

Oargawlua's Sh^herds, according to 
Motteux, mean Lutheran preachers; 
but those who look upon the romance as 
a political satire, think the crown 
ministers and advisers are intended. 

Qa/rgawtatCt Thirst, Motteux says 
the “great thirst” of Gaigantua, and 

mighty drought ” at Pantagruers birth, 
refer to the withholding the cup from 
the laity, and the clamour raised by the 
Reform party for the wine as well as the 
bread in the euoharist. 

Gkirgaa'tuan. Enormous, inordinate, 
great beyond all limits. It needed 900 
ells of Chktelleraut linen to make the 
body of his shirt, and 200 more for the 
gussets ; for his emoes 406 ells of blue and 
crimson velvet were required, and 1,100 
cow-hides for the soles. He could play 
207 different games, picked bis teeth 


with an elephant’s tusk, and did evMT- 
thing in the same “lar;^ way.” 

It founded Uks a OuisiitaaB older iioradtsia.— 
Th* Standard, 

A Gargantuan course of eiu^&u* A 
course including all languages, as well 
ancient as modem, all the sciences, all 
the ologies and onomies, together with 
calisthenics and athletic sports. Gar- 
gantua wrote to his son Pantagmel^ com- 
manding him to learn Greek, Latin, Chal- 
daic, and Arabic ; all histoiy, geometry, 
arithmetic, and music; astronomy and 
natural philosophy, so that “there be 
not a river in the world thou dost not 
know the name and nature of all its 
fishes; all the fowls of the air; all the 
several kinds of shmbs and herbs; all 
the metals hid in tho bowels of the 
earth ; with all gems and precious stones. 

1 would furthermore have thee study the 
Talmudists and Cabalists, and get a 
perfect knowledge of man. In brief, I 
would have thee a bottomless pit of all 
knowledge.” — Rabelais, “ Pantagrutl” 
bk. ii. 8. 

Gar'gery {Joe), A kind-hearted, il- 
litcrato blacksmith, in “ Great Expeota- « 
tions,” by Dickons. Mrs, Garg&ry is a 
virago of the fiercest type. 

Gar^t'tioB. One of the dogs that 
guarded the herds and flocks of Geriybn, 
and which Hercules killed. The other 
was the two-headed dog, named Or&os, 
or Orthros. 

Gargouille, or GargoJX {g hard). A 
water-spout in church architecture. 
Sometimes also spelt Qurgogle, They«are 
usually carved into some fantastic shape, 
such as a dragon’s head, through which 
the water flows. Gargouille was the 
great dragon that lived in the Seine, 
ravaged Rouen, and was slain by St. 
Rema’nus, bishop of Rouen, hi the 
seventh century. {See Dragon.) 

Garibaldi’s Bed Shirt. The red 
shirt is tho habitual upper garment of 
American sailors. Any Liverpudlian will 
toll you that some fifteen years ago a 
British tar might be discerned by his 
blue shirt, and a Yankee ** salt” by his redL 
Garibaldi first adopted the American 
shirt, when he took the command of tho 
merchantman in Baltimore. 

Garland {g hard). A head-dress, so 
called from Domeni'eo Ghirlanda, aa 
eminent goldsmith of Florenee, the ia- 
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mtor of gold and silTor omamentB of 
great eleganoe in the form of a wreath, 
wtdch became in the fourteenth century 
the favourite head-dress of the Floren- 
tine beauties. His son was an eminent 
fresco painter. 

Qcartand. A collection of ballads in 
''True Lovers* Garland/’ &o. 

Ifu/pUal Garlands are as old as the 
hills. The ancient Jews used them, 
according to Selden (Uxor Heb. iii. 655), 
the Greek and Homan brides did the 
same (Vaughan, "Golden Grove”); so 
^d the Anglo-Saxons and Gauls. 

Thn omamantys prynatpaly to a iryfe t A rynge 
on hlr fyngen a brcxm on hir breat, and a (pirlond on 
hir bode. The rynge betokcnethe true lore : the 
broeb elennease in iierte and chaatitye ; the gnrloud 
. . . gladueaa and thu dignity of the aacrcinent of 
wedlock.— Laland. ** Dioac and Pauptu .*• ( 141 ) 3 . ) 

Garnish (g hard). Entrance-money, 
to be spent in drink, demanded by jail- 
birds of new-comers. In prison slang 
garnish means fetters, and garnish- 
money is money given for the "honour” 
of wearing fetters. (French, gamisaire, 
a bailifiTs man put into a debtor^s house.) 

Garratt (g hard), T/ie Mayor of 
Garratt, Garratt is between Wandsworth 
and Tooting; tlio first mayor of this 
village was elected towards the close of 
the eighteenth century ; and his election 
came about thus: Garratt Common had 
been often enoroaohed on, and in 1780 
the inhabitants associated themselves 
together to defend their rights. The 
chairman of this association was entitled 
Afayor, and as it happened to be the 
time of a general election, the society 
made it a law that a new “mayor” 
should be chosen at every general elec- 
tion. The addresses of these mayors, 
written by Foote, Garrick, Wilks, and 
others, are satires on the corruption of 
electors and political squibs. The first 
Mayor of Garratt was “ Sir ” John 
Harper, a retailer of brickdust in Lon- 
don; and the last was "Sir” Harry 
Limsdale, muffin-seller, in 1796. Foote 
has a farco entitled “The Mayor of 
Garratt” 

'Garrot'e (2 syl., g bard) is the 
Spanish garrote (a stick). The original 
way of garrotting in Spain was to place 
the victim on a chair with a cord round 
his neck, then to twist the cord with a 
JftehtiU strangulation ensued. In 1851 
General Lopez was garrotted by the 
Spaipsh authorities for attempting to 


gain possession of Cuba; since which 
time the thieves of London, &o., have 
adopted the method of strangling their 
victim by throwing their arms round 
his throat, while an aocomplioe rifles his 
pockets. 

Garter {g hard). KnigUs of (he 
Garter, The popular legend is 
Joan, countess of Salisbury, accidentally 
slipped her garter at a oourt baU. It 
w.is picked up by her royal partner, 
Edward III., who gallantly diverted the 
attention of the guests from the lady by 
binding the blue band round his own 
knee, saying as ho did so, "Honi soit 
qui mal y pense.** 

Wearing the garters of a pretty maiden 
either on the hat or knee was a common 
custom with our forefathers. Brides 
usually wore on their legs a host of gay 
ribbons, to be distributed after the 
marriage ceremony amongst the bride- 
groom’s friends; and the piper at the 
wedding danco never failed to tio a piooe 
of tho bride's garter round his pipe. If 
there is any truth in the legend given 
above, the impression on the guests 
would be wholly diilorent to what such 
an accident would produce in our days : 
but perhaps tho " (Jrder of the Garter,** 
after all, may be about tantamount to 
" Tho Order of tho Ladies* Champions,” 
or " Tho Order of the Ladies’ Favourites.” 

Gar'vies (2 syl., g soft). Sprats. So 
called from Inch Garvie, an isle in the 
Frith of Forth, near which they are 
caught. 

Gascona'de (3 syl., g hard). Talk 
like that of a Gascon— absurd boasting, 
vainglorious braggadocio. It is said that 
a Gascon was asked what he thought of 
the Louvre in Paris, and replied, " Pretty 
well ; it reminds me of, the back part of 
my father’s stables.” Tho vaingloi^ of 
this answer is more palpable when it is 
borne in mind that the^ Gascons were 
proverbially poor. Tho Dictionary of the 
French Academy gives us tho following 
specimen: "A Gascon, in proof of hie 
ancient nobility, assorted that th^ used 
in his father’s castle no other fuel than 
the batons of the family marshals.” 

Gaston (y hard). Lord of Glaros, 
one of Charlemagne’s paladins. 

GastroPators. People whoso god 
is their belly . ** PaiUagruelf* 
iv. 58. 
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Gate of Italy. That part of thovalley 
of the AdigS which is in the vicinity of 
Trent and Bovere'do. It is a narrow 
gorge between two mountain ridges. 


Gklte of Tears (Babtlmandth), The 
passage into the lied Sea. So called by 
the Arabs from the danger of the naviga- 
tion and number of shipwrecks that took 
place there. 


J.ilcA Mine ill-deitlned bark that itecn 
In eJlenM thro* the Oatc of T«‘arM 

r. Jloore, “ Fxrt K'erafctpfMn.** 


Gath (y hard), in Drydon’s satire of 
“Abtalom and Achitophol,’* means Bms- 
sels, whore Charles II. long resided while 
he was in exile. 


Had thna old David (ChArfet It) . 

Not daied. when fortune called him, to be a king. 

At Uaib an exile he might atill remain. 

GatLers {g hard). Out of gathers. 
In distress ; in a very inapoverished con- 
dition. The allusion is to a woman’s 
gown, which certainly looks very seedy 
when “out of gathers”— *. a, when the 
cotton that kept the “ pleats ” together 
has given way. 

Gat -tooth {g hard). Goat-tooth. 
(Saxon, gsBt.) Goat-toothod is having 
a liquorioe tooth. Chaucer makes the 
wife of Bath say, “Gat- toothed I was, 
and that became me wele.” 

Gauche (French, the lejl hand), A wk- 
ward. AicA the left band. {Set Aduuit ) 

Gauch'erie (3 syl. , y hard). Things 
not comme ilfavi ; behaviour not accoi d- 
ing to the received forms of society ; 
awkward and untoward ways. {See 
above.) 

Gau'difer (y hard). A champion, 
celebrated in the romance of “Alex* 
ander.” Not unlike the Scotch Bruce. 


Gaul (y hard). France. 

Inittltlng Gsnl hsi rouied the world to war. 

Thomaoti, ‘'Auiitmn.** 

Shall hssgbtjr Gaul Invasion threat 7— Hume. 
Gaunt (y hard). JoJin of Gaunt, 
The third son of Edward III. ; so callo<l 
from Ghent, in Flanders, the place of his 
birth. 


Gauntgrim (y hard).- The wolf. 

for my part (said be), I don't wonder at my 
•oniiii's refusing Bruin the bear, and Gauntgrim tha 
Wult . . . Bruin is iilways in the sulks, and Gauut- 
gtim always tu a passit n. 

a, A. Rhine," ch. xiL 


Gauntlet (y hard). To mn tho 
gantlet. To be hounded on all sides. 


Corruption of gantlope, the passage 
between two files of soldiers. (Germ. 
gtmgeUaufen or gassenlaufen.) The 
reference is to a punishment common 
among sailors. If a companion had dis- 
graced himself, the crew, provided with 
gauntlets or ropes' ends, were drawn up 
in two rows facing each other, and the 
delinquent had to run between them, 
while every man dealt him, in passing, 
as severe a chastisement as he could. 

To throw down the gauntlet. To chal- 
lenge. The custom in the Middle Ages, 
when one knight challenged another, was 
for the challenger to throw his gauntlet 
on the ground, and if the challenge was 
accepted the person to whom it was 
thrown picked it up. 

It ii not for Spain, redccpd ai she is to the lowest 
degree or tiuanuiiil luanitiun, to throw the gauntlet 
to tlie right and lefc.- 2 Vie I'tmet, 

Gauta'ma (y hard). The chief deity 
of Burmah, whose favourite ollering is a 
paper umbrella. 

TIm four sublime verities of Qavia*ma 
arc as follows : — 

1. Pain exists. 

2. The cause of pain is “birth sin.” 
The Buddhist supiiosos that man has 
passed through many previous exist- 
ences, and all the heaped-up sins accu- 
mulated in these previous states consti- 
tute man’s “birth sin.” 

3. Pain is ended only by Nirva’na 
(annihilation). 

4. The way that leads to Nirvana is— 
right faith, right judgment, right lan- 
guage, right purpose, right practice, 
right obedience, right memory, and 
right meditation (eight in all). 

Gaultier and Gar^uille {French), 
All the world and his wife. 

Se moequer de Gautier et de Garguille 
(to make fun of every one). Gautier- 
Garguille was a clown of the seventeenth 
century, who gave himself unbounded 
licence, and provoked against himself a 
storm of angry feeling. 

GauVaine (2 syl., y hard). Sir 
Gauvaine the Courteous, One of Arthur’s 
knights, and his nephew. He challenged 
the Green Knight, and struck off hifl 
head ; but the headless knight picked up 
his poll again and walked off. telling Sir 
Gauvaine to meet him twelve months 
hence. Sir Gauvaine kept his appoint- 
ment, and was hospitably entertained; 
but, taking poBsession of the girdle b^ 
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longing to the lady of the bouse, was 
chastised by the Green Knight, confessed 
hlh fault, and was forgiven. 


The gentle Oawain's eourteone lore. 

Ueetor de Mitres and relUnore, 

And Lsnoelot that eiennore 

Looked stol’uwiso on the queen. 

£Kr TT, Scott, ** Bridal of Tnermatn,** 11. 18. 


Gava^ni (yhard). The pseudonym 
of Sulpice-Paul Chevalier, the John 
Leech of France. He was the great 
caricaturist of the Clutrim'ri, as John 
Leech was of Punch, (1803-1866.) 

Gav'elkind (,17 hard). A tenure in 
Wales, Kent, and Northumberland, 
whereby land descended from the fatlier 
to ail his sons in equal proportions. The 
youngest had the homestead, and the 
eldest the horse and arms. The usual 
etymology is the Teutonic gif eal egn 
(give idl the kin, or children) ; but a 
better one is the Welsh gafatl, a tenure ; 
Saxon, ga^oL 

Gawain {g hard). {Set Gauvaine.) 


Qawrey (<7 hard). The flying woman 
who appeared to Peter Wilkins in his 
solitary cave. She was one of a race of 
flying women.— iioierl PaXiock, ** Peter 
WUkine:* 


Gay (y hard). Oay a« the king's can-- 
die, A French phrase, alluding to an 
ancient custom observed on the Gth of 
January, called the “ Eve or Vigil of the 
Kings,” when a candle of divers colours 
was burnt. The expression is used to 
denote a woman who is more shewily 
dressed than is consistent with good taste. 

Gay Girl. A woman of light or 
extravagant habits. Lady Anne Berke- 
ley, dissatisfied with the conduct of her 
daughter-in-law (lady Catherine Howard), 
exekimed, By the blessed sacrament, 
this gay girl will beggar my son Henry.” 
(iSes aJtiwe,') 

‘What eyleth you ? Some qay gnri, God it wot. 

Hath brouglic you thus uTion the very tiot (i.f., put 

you on your high horse, or into a passion). 

Chatuier, ** Canterbury Talea,'* 8,767. 

Gaze (1 syl., g hard). To stand at 
gaze. To stand m doubt what to do. 
A term in forestry. When a stag first 
heeurstho hounds, it stands da;sed, looking 
all round, and in doubt what to do. 
Heralds c^ a stag which is represented 
full-faced, a '' stag at gaze.” 

Amexioon army in the central etatM remained 
wholly at goie.— XoritJIfrt Aon {History). 

As the poor frighted deer, that etands at gaze, 
WUil\j determining which way to fly. 

Jtape of Lucrece. i 


Gazet'te (2 syl., g hard). A news- 
paper. The first newspapers were issued 
in Venice by the Government, and came 
out in manuscript once a month, during 
the war of 1563 between the Venetians 
and Turks. The intelligence was read 
publicly in certain places, and the fee 
for hearing it read was one gazetta (a 
Venetian coin, somewhat less than a 
&u*thing in value). 

Gazet'ted (g hard). Published in 
the Gazetief or official London newspaper, 
where all promotions, bankruptcies, and 
dissolutions of partnership are inserted. 
It is published every Tuesday and Satur- 
day. 

N.B. — The first English giazeite was 
published at Oxford, in 1665. On the 
removal of the court to London, the title 
was changed to the London Gazette, 

Gaz'mvides (3 syl.). A dynasty of 
Persia, which gave four kings and lasted 
fifty years (91)9-1049), founded by Mali- 
moud Gazni, who reigned from the Ganges 
to the Caspian Soa. 

Gear {g hard) properly means 
''dress.” In machinery the bands and 
wheels that communicate motion to the 
working port are called the gearing, 
(Saxon, geanoa, clothing.) 

In good gear. In good working order. 

Out of gear. Notin work ing cond ition, 
when tho “gearing” does not act pro- 
perly; out of health. 

Gee-up (y soft) is got up or gehen 
up, meaning “get along,” "jog on.” 
{horse language.) 

Gee-wo (y soft), addressed to a horse, 
is the Italian gio (get on). (See Vio.) 

Et cum BiO gloTiaretuT, et cotritaret earn quaflfs 
gloria duceretiir ad ilium viruin Kuper eqnum, di« 
ceudo, “Oio ' yto >'* cepit pede prrcuUre ten am qiiaii 
pungcret equum oaioaribiu.— Lia/ogu* Creaturarwm, 
(148U) 

Geese (ybard). (iSee Goose.) 

Geese save the capitol. Tho tradition is 
that when the Gauls invaded Romo, a 
dotachment in single file^ clambered up 
tbo hill of the capitol so silently that the 
foremost man reached the top without 
being challenged ; but while he was 
striding over tho rampart, some sacred 
geese, disturbed by the noise, began to 
cackle and awoke the garrison. Marcus 
Manlius rushed to the wall and hurled 
the fellow over the precipice. To com- 
memorate this event, the Romans carried 
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* golden gooie in procession to the capiiol 
•rery year. (b.o. 890.) 

Thow eonnex»ted smm, In orderi, 

That to tho oapitol wore warden. 

And being then upon patrol, 

^libnoiM alone W off the Oaul. 

Ail hit moant aregeetl^^ U his swans 
tun ivmtd to gtese. All nis expecta- 
tions end in nothing; all his boasting 
ends in smoke. Like a person who fan- 
cies he sees a swan on a river, but finds 
it to be only a goose. 

The phrase is souiotimos roversed thus, 
*'A11 his geese are swans meaning that 
everything belonging to him is to his 
own thinking first-rate. Commonly ap- 

S lied to people who think too much of 
ie beauty and talent of their children. 
jTAe more geese the nwre lovers. The 
French newspaper called L* Europe, De- 
cember, 1865, repeats this proverb, and 
gays : — *lt is customary in England for 
every gentleman admitted into society 
to send a fat goose at Christmas to the 
lady of the house ho is in the habit of 
visiting. Beautiful women receive a 
whole magazine . • and are thus ena- 
bled to tell the number of their lovers 
by the number of fat goose sent to 
them.** The Timjes, 27th December, 1865 : 
—Truly the Frenchman knows much 
more about us than we over ** dreamt of 
in our philosophy.’* 

Oeett. {See Caq Mag.) 

GeQon {Oafe^-gon). Goddess of vir- 
ginity, to whom all maidens go at death. 
^Scandinavian mythologg. 


Gtohen'na (Hebrew, g hard). The 
place of eternal torment. Strictly speak- 
ing, it means simply the Valley of Hin- 
nom {Ge^Hinnom), where sacrifices to 
Moloch were offered and where refuse 
of all sorts was subsequently cast, for 
the consumption of which fires were kept 
constantly burning. 

And made hh proTo 

The pleasant valler of Hinnom, Topliet thenoe 
And MMk Gehenna called^the type of hcU. 

JKtfton, **Faradi»9 Lott,’’ ps, L 


GeFert (g hard). The name of 
Llewellyn’s dog. One day a wolf entered 
the room where the infant son of the 
Welsh prince was asleep ; Gelert fiew at 
it and killed it ; but when Llewellyn re- 
turned home and saw his dog's mouth 
bloody, he hastily concluded that it had 
killed nis child, and thrust it through 
with his sword. The howl of the dog 
Bwoke the child, and the prince saw too 


late his fatal 'rashness. Beth-gelert is 
the name of the place where the dog was 
buried. {See Dob.) 

Gellatley(Z)avt«). The idiot servant 
of the baron of Bradwardine.— W. 
Scott, « Waverleg,** Also spelt Gellatlt. 

Gema^ra {g hard), which means 
** complement,” is applied to the second 
part of the Talmud, which consists of 
annotations, discussions, and amplifica- 
tions of the Jewish Mishnah. There is 
the Babylonian Gema’ra and the Jeru- 
salem Gema'ra. The former, which is 
the more complete, is by the academies 
of Babylon; tho latter by those of 
Palestine. 

Gend’armes (pron. i^'on-darm), 
''Men at arms,” the armed police of 
France. The term was first applied to 
those who marched in the train of knights ; 
subsequently to the cavalry ; in the time 
of Louis XIV. to a body of* horse charged 
with the preservation of order; after the 
revolution to a military police chosen 
from old soldiers of good cl^racter ; now 
it is applied to the ordinary police, whose 
costume is half civil and half military. 

General Issue is pleading "Not 
guilty” to a criminal charge; "Never 
indebted” to a chargo of debt. 

GGneraliB'simo {g soft). Called 
Tagus among the ancient Thessalians, 
Efenntis among the ancient Gauls, Pen- 
dragon among the ancient Welsh or Celts. 

Gen'erous {g soft). Oena’out at 
Patim, An Arabian expression. Hatim 
was a Bedouin chief famous for his war- 
like deeds and boundless generosity. 
His son was contemporary with Mahomet. 


Geneu'ra (7 soft). Daughter of the 
king of Scotland. Lurca'nio carried her 
off captive, and confined her in his father’s 
castlo. She loved Ariodantb's, who being 
told that she was false, condemned her to 
die for incontinence, unless she found a 
champion to defend her. AriodantSs 
himself became her champion, and, hav- 
ing vindicated her innocence, married 
her. This is a satire on Arthur, whose 
wife intrigued with' Sir launoriot.— 
Orlasido Purioto. Bk. i 


Gene'va 0/ soft), contracted into 
Gin. Origin^y made from malt and 
juniper-bemes. (French, gttmrt^ a }iinl« 
per-berry.) 



GENEVA BIBLE. 


GENOVEjPA. 


, Oene'va Bible. The English ver- 
iton in use prior to the present one. So 
called because it was originally printed 
at Geneva (in 1560). 

OeneVa Bull. Stephen Marshall, 
a preacher who roared like a bull of 
l^shan. Called Geneva because he was 
a disciple of John Calvin. 

Geneva Doctrines. Calvinism. 
Calvin, in 1541, was invited to talco up 
his residence in Geneva as the public 
teacher of theology. From this period 
Geneva was for many years the centre of 
education for the Protestant youths of 
Europe. 

Gtonevi^ve (St.), (pron. zjon-ve-ave). 
The sainted patroness of the city of 
Paris. (422-512.) 

Ge'llillS, pL, Genii (Eastern mytho- 
logy). A corruption of the Arabic Jui- 
TMt, m., Jinniyeh, f. A sort of fairy, 
somewhat resembling the Persian Peri 
and Deev. They are mortal, marry and 
are given in marriage, and were formed 
out of the '^smokeless fire” of the simoom 
several thousand years before Adam. As 
they paid no heed to tho proj)hots sent 
to inrtnict them, they were driven from 
th6 earth to the ** island regions.” The 
resemblance of this word to the Latin 

S mius, from giyno, is accidental. {See 
INNS.) 

Qemva, Omii (Roman my thologv), were 
attendant spirits. Every one had two of 
these tutolaries from his cradle to his 
grave. But the Roman genii diiTcr in 
man^ respects from tho Eastern. The 
Persian and Indian genii had a corporeal 
foraq^ which they could change at plea- 
sure. They were not guardian or atten- 
dant spirits, but fallen angels, dwelling 
in Ginnistan, under the dominion of 
Eblis. They were naturally hostilo to 
man, though compelled sometimes to 
serve them as slaves. The Roman genii 
were tutelary spirits, very similar to tho 

E rdian angels spoken of in Scripture 
Matt, xviii. 10). (The word is the old 
In g&M, to be bom, from the notion 
that birth and life were due to these dii 
genita^let,) 

Genius (birth-wit) is innate talent; 
hence propensity, nature, inner man. 
**Crasgeniummerooura'bis” (to-morrow 
you shall indulge your inner man with 
wine), ''Horace,” in. 17. ‘'Indulg€re 
genio” (to give loose to one's propensity), 


" Persius,” t. 151. " Defrauda'rS genh 
um suum” (to stint one's appetite, to 
deny one's self), Terence, "Phormio," 
i. 1. (See above.) 

Genius. Tom Moore says that Common 
Sense went out one moonlight night with 
Genius on his rambles ; Common Sense 
went on many wise things saying, but 
Genius went gazing at the stars, and fell 
into a river. This is told of Thales by 
Plato, and Chaucer has iutroduced it into 
his " Millores Talc.” 

Bo ferde another olerk with astrononijv : 

] le walked in the fecldve for to pryo 
Upon the sterrbs. what ther shiud befall. 

Til he was m a marie pit i-fall. 

** Canterbury Tafei," S.407. 

My evil genius (my ill-luck). The 
Romans maintained that two genii at- 
tended every man from birth to death — 
one good and the other evil. Good luck 
was brought about by the agency of '‘his 
good genius,” and ill luck by tliat of his 
" evil genius.” 

Genii-Eing. King Solomon is sup- 
posed to preside over the wholo race of 
gonii. — D'Uerhelot, Notes to th/sKoran^* 
c. 2. 

Gei^Ttive case means tho genus 
case, the case wliich shows the genus. 
Thus — A. bird of the air, of ike sea, of Hue 
marshes, &c. Tho part in italics shows to 
what genus the bird belongs. Onr *s is 
tho adjective sign, the same as the Sans- 
krit syd, as udaka (water), tudaka^a (of 
water, or aquatic). So in Greek, demos 
(people), demo~sio8 (belonging to the 
people), or genitive demo-sio, softened 
into dem9~*io. In Chaucer, &c., the 
genitivo is written in full, as "The 
Olerkes Tale,*' " The Cokes Tale,” 
"Tho Knightes Tale,” "Tho Milleres 
Talo,” &c. 

Genna'ro C^soft). The natural ion 
of Lucrezia Bor'gia (j'.v.). 

Gen'oa, from tho Latin genu (the 
knee). So called from the bend made there 
by iho Adriatic. The whole of Italy ift 
cmlcd a man’s leg, and this is his knee. 

Genove'fa (g soft). Wife of count 
palatine Siegfried, of Brabant, in the 
time of Charles Martel. Being suiqgeoted 
of infidelity, she was driven into the 
forest of Ardennes, where she gave birth 
to a son, who was nourished by a white 
doe. In time Siegfried discovered his 
error, and restored his wife and child tQ 
their proper homo. 


OXNBB PAINTER. 


OSOROB. 


Gtonre Fainter. A painter of do- 
meatio, rural, or Tillage a oenes, auch aa 
"A TOlage Wedding,” “The Young 
Recruit,* “ Blind-man’a Buff,* “The 
Village Politician,* &o. It is a French 
term, and means, “Man: his customs, 
habita. and ways of life.” Wilkie, Ostade, 
Gerard Dow, sc., belonged to this class. 
In Gie drama Victor Hugo introduced 
the genre system in lieu of the stilted, 
unnatund style of Louis XIV.’s era. 

Gtontle (ff soft) means having the 
manners of genteel per8ons^*.c., persona 
of family, cmled ^e/u in Latin. 

T/t must be pentto. notr we are gentlemen. 


2%e penile erajl. The gentleman's 
trade, so called from the romance of 
prince Crispin, who is said to have made 
shoes. It » rather remarkable that the 
“gentle craft* should give birth to our 
contemptuous term snob. 

The Oentle Shep/iet^d. George Gren* 
ville, the statesman, a nickname de- 
rived from a lino applied to him by Pitt, 
afterwards earl of Chatham. Grenville, 
in the course of one of his speeches, 
addressed the House interrogatively. 

Tell me where ? tell me where ?* Pitt 
hummed a line of a song then very popu- 
lar, “Gentle shepherd, tell me where?* 
and the House burst into laughter. 
(1712-1770.) 

Gentleman (a soft). A translation of 
the French genixulmMiM, one who belongs 
to the gins or stock. According to the 
Roman law, gens-men, or gentlemen, 
were those only who had a family name, 
were bom of free parents, had no slave 
in their ancestral line, and had never 
been degraded to a lower rank. 

A gentlman of the four outs. A vulgar 
upstart, with-ottf manners, with-out wit, 
with-ottf money, and with*oat credit. 

Geoffrey Crayon. The hypo- 
thetical author of the “ Sketch Book.* 
Washington Irving, of New York. (1783- 
1869.) 

Goology (g soft). Father of 
Qtohgg. William Smith. (1769-1840.) 

Ge'omanoy {g soft). Divining by 
• the earth. So termed because these 
diviners in the sixteenth century drew on 
the earth their magic circles, figures, and 
lines. (Greek, gc, the earUi; manUi% 

pre^eoy). I 


Geometry {g soft) means land- 
measuring. The first geometrician was 
a ploughman pacing out his field. (Greek, 
pe, the earth ; mefma, a measure.) 

George (St.) (g soft). Gibbon, in his 
“Decline and Fall,* ii. 323, asserts that 
the patron saint of England was George 
of Cappadocia, the turbulent Arian. 
bishop of Alexandria, tom to pieces by 
the populace in 360, and revered as a 
saint by the opponents of Athanasius ; 
but this assertion has been fully dis- 
proved by the Jesuit Papebroch, Milner, 
and others. 

That St. George is a veritable charac- 
ter is beyond all reasonable doubt, and 
there seems no reason to deny that be 
was bom in Armoriica, and was beheaded 
in Diocletian's persecution by order of 
Datianus, April 23, 303. St. Jerome 
(331-420) mentions him in one of his 
martyrologies ; in the next century there 
wore many churches to his honour. St. 
Gregory (540-604) lias in his Sacramentary 
a “ Preface for St. George’s Day and 
the Venerable Bede (672-735), in his mar- 
tyrology, says, “At last St. George truly 
finished his martyrdom decapitation, 
although the gests of his passion are 
numbered among the apocryphal writ- 
ings." 

In regard to his connection with Eng- 
land, Ashmole, in his “ History of the 
Order of the Garter,” says that king 
Arthur in the sixth century placed the 
picture of St. George on his banners; 
and Selden tells us he was patron saint of 
England in the Saxon times. It is quite 
certain that the council of Oxford in 
1222 commanded his festival to be ob- 
served in England as a holiday of lesser 
rank ; and in 1330 he was adopted as 
the patron of the Order of the Garter. 

The dragon slain by St. George is 
simply a common allegory to express the 
triumph of the Christian hero over evil, 
which John the Evangelist beheld under 
the image of a dragon. Similarly, St. 
Michael, St. Margaret, St. Silvester, and 
St. Martha are all depicted as slaying 
dragons ; the Saviour and the Virgin as 
treading them under their feet ; and St. 

dragon from ? poisoned c^Soe ^ven 
him to drink. Even John Bunyan avails 
himself of the same figure, when he 
makes Christian encounter ApoUyon 
and prevail against him. 



aSOBGE. 


GEORGE SAND. 
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St. Owrgi% Atia, The Hellespont is 
iy> called by the Catholic Church in 
honour of St. Gtoorge, the patron saint 
of ^ Enj^land. — Papi^broeh, ** Aetes det 

Gwrgds Channel. An arm of the 
Atlantic, separatinff Ireland from Great 
Britain; so called in honour of St. 
George, referred to above. 

George {St.) the Bed Cross Knight (in 
Spenser’s “Fkery Queen/* bk. i.) repre- 
sents “Piety.” He starts with Una 
(Truth) on ms adventures, and is driven 
into Wandering Wood, where he en- 
counters Error, and passes the night 
with Una in Hypocrisy’s cell. Being 
visited by a false vision, the knight 
abandons Una, and goes with Duossa 
(False-faith) to the palace of Pride. He 
leaves this palace clandestinely, but 
being overtaken by Duessa, is persuaded 
to drink of an enchanted fountain, when 
he becomes paralysed, and is taken cap- 
tive by Orgoglio. Una informs Arthur 
of the sad event, and the prince goes to 
the rescue. He slays Orgoglio, and the 
Red Cross Knight being set free, is taken 
by Una to the house of Holiness to be 
healed. On leaving Holiness, both Una 
and the knight journey towards Eden. 
As they draw near, the dragon porter 
flies at the knight, and St. George has to 
do battle with it for three whole days 
before he succeeds in slaying it. The 
dragon being slain, the two enter Eden, 
and the Bed Cross Knight is united to 
Una in the holy bonds of matrimony. 

St. George and the Dragon. According 
to the ballad given in Percy’s “Reliques,” 
St. Geoige was the son of lord Albert of 
Coventry. His mother died in giving 
him birth, and the new-born babe was 
stolen away by the weird lady of the 
woods, who brought him up to deeds of 
arms. His body bad three marks: a 
draron on the breast, a garter round one 
of ue legs, and a blood-red cross on the 
arm. When he grew to manhood he 
first fought against the Saracens, and 
then went to Syle'ne, a city of Libya, 
where was a stagnant lake infested by a 
huge dragon, whose poisonous breath 
“had many a city slain,” and whoso 
hide “no spear nor sword could pierce.” 
Every day a virgin was sacrificed to it, 
and at length it came to the lot of Sabra, 
the king’s daughter, to become its victim. 
She was tied to the stal:e and left to be 
deyoured, when St. George came up, and 


▼owed to take her cause in hand. On 
came the dragon, and St. George thrust- 
ing his lance into its mouth, kUled it on 
the spot. The king of Morocco and the 
king of Egypt, unwilling that Sabra 
should marry a Christian, sent St. George 
to Penia, and directed the “sophy” to 
kill him. He was accordingly thrust into 
a dungeon, but making good his escape, 
carried off Sabra to England, where she 
became his wife, and they lived happily 
together at Coventiy till their death. 

St. George he vkm for England, St. Denit 
woe for France. This refers to the war- 
cries of the two nations — that of Eng- 
land was “ St. George ! ’* that of France. 
“ Montjoye St. Denis ! ** 


Onr ancient word of eonrage, fkir Bi Oeoim.'* 
Inspire ns with the spleen of fiery d'avons. 

Shaknptw/e. “ Sxchare, ill.'* t. 8. 


When St. George goet on horseback St. 
Yves goes on foot. In times of war lawyers 
have nothing to do. St. Goorgo is the 
patron of soldiers, and St. Ives of lawyers. 

St. George's Cross. Red on a white field. 

St. George's Day (Apr. 23), a day of 
deception and oppri ssion. It was the 
day when new leases and contracts used 
to be made. 


George a’ Green. As good as 
George oT Green. Resolute-minded ; one 
who will do his duty come what may. 
George a* Green uas the famous pinder 
or pound-keoper of Wakefield, who 
resisted Robin Iluod, Will Scarlett, and 
Littlo John single-handed when they 
attempted to commit a trespass in Wake- 
field. 

Wore ye bold m George-a-Green, 

1 Bbaii make bold to turn ayain. 


G^eorge BUiot. The literary name of 
Mary A. Evans (Lowes), authoress of 
“Adam Bede,” “Mill on the Floss,” 
“Felix Holt," &c. 

George Goith. The hero of a novel 
by Mrs. Trafford [Riddell]. He is one 
who will work as long as he has breath to 
draw, and would die in harness. He would 
fight against all opposing circumstanoes 
while be had a drop of blood left in his 
veins, and may bo called the model of 
untiring industry and indomitable moral 
courage. 

George Sand. A wm de plum of 
Mad. Dudevant, bom at Paris 1804, and 
descended, on the father’s side, from the 
famous Marshal Saxe. Her maiden name 



«M GEOBGlS BTfiSEt. 


OBBTfiODS. 


WM Dniliii. Her best romanoes are 
*^Valenttiie,** " Andr^/* and “ Consuelo/' 
and of her minor pieces. **La Mare an 
DkUa.” 

George Street (Strand, London) 
commences the precinct of an ancient 
mansion which onginally belonged to the 
bishops of Korwi^. After passing suc- 
cessively into the possession of Charles 
Brandon duke of Suffolk^ the archbishops 
of York, and the crown, it came to George 
Villiers duke of Buckingham. The second 
duke of Buckingham pulled down the 
mansion and built the streets and alley 
called respectively ** George” (street), 
** Villiers” (street), “Duke” (street), 
“Of” (alley), and “Buckingham” 
(street). 

Geraint' {g hard). Tributary prince 
of Devon, and one of the knights of the 
Bound Table. Overhearing part of 
E'hid’s words, he fancied she was faith- 
less to him, and treated her for a time 
very harshly; but £md nursed him so 
carefully when ho was wounded that ho 
aaw his error, “nor did he doubt her 
more, but rested in her fealty, till ho 
crowned a happy life with a fair death.” 
•^Tennyson, IdyUs ofiU King, ** Enid** 

Geraldine (3 i^l., g sofQ. The fair 
Geraidine, Lady Elizabeth Fitzgerald is so 
called by the earl of Burrey in ins poems. 


German. Jehaa de Maire says, 
“Germany is so called from Csssarji 
sister Germana, wife of Salvius Brabon.** 
Geoffrey of Monmouth sa:pi that 
Ebrancus, one of the mythological de- 
scendants of Brute, King of Britain, had 
twenty sons and thirty daughters. All 
the sons, except the eldest, settled in 
Germany, which was, therefore, called 
the land of the Oermam or brothers. 
{See above.) 


lEbratik ] An happy man In hli first days he wna 
And happy father of fair progeny ; 

For all au many weeks aa the year hoa 
So many children he did multiply ; 

Of which were twenty sons, which did apply 
Their minde to praise and chivalrous desire. 
'L'hete germane did subdue all Germany, 

Of whom it bight 

Upeiuer. ** Aery Qweea.’* U. 10. 


Father of German LUeratvre, Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessing. (1729-1781.) 


German Comb. The four fingers 
and thumb. “ So pygnoit du pygne d*. 
Almaing ” {Rabelais), He combed his hair 
with bis fingers. Oudin, in his “ Dio- 
tionnaire,” explains pygn$ d* Aleman by 
“los dodos et la dita.” The Germans 
were the last to adopt periwigs, and while 
the French were never seen without a 
comb in one band, the Gormans adjusted 
their hair by running their fingers 
through it. 


He appareled himself aooording to the season, and 
aftei wsrds oorohed his head with an Alman oomh. 
—JtabOais, ** Uargantua and Fantagrusl," bk.L Si. 


Gera'nium (g soft). Tho Turks say 
this wsb a common mallow metamor- 
phosed by the touch of Mahomet’s 
garment. 


Gerda (g soft). Wife of Freyr, and 
daughter of tho ^ant Gymer. She is so 
beautiful that the brightness of her 
naked arms illuminates both air and sea. 
{Seandinavian mythology.) 


Ga'ri and Frelii. The two wolves 
of Odin. (Scandinavian myt/iology.) 


German or Oermaine {g soft). Per- 
taining to^ related to, as Cousins-german 
(first cousins), German to theevhject (bear- 
ing on or pertinent to the subject). This 
word has no connexion with German (the 
nation), but comes from the Latinydrma'a- 
ns (of the same germ or stock). First 
cousins have a grandfather or grand- 
mother in common. 


that nre nrmsiae to him, thongh 

fifty tlBUft llisU all eome under the hnupnan. 

SMcumm Ir. ft 


German Silver is not silver at all, 
but white copper, or copper, zino, an4 
iiickol mixed together. It was first made 
in Europe at liildburg-hausen, in Ger- 
many, but had been used by the Chinese 
time out of mind. 

Gerryman'der {g hard). So to 
divide a county or nation into representa- 
tive districts as to give one special politi- 
cal party undue advantage over all others. 
The word is derived from Elbridge 
Gorry, who adopted the scheme in Mas- 
sachusetts when he was governor. 

Gerst-Monat. Barley-month. The 
Anglo-Saxon name for September, so 
called because it was the time of barley- 
beer making. 

Ger'tnide (2i^l.,ohard). Hamlet’s 
mother, who married Claudius, the mur- 
derer of her late husband. She inadver- 
tently poisoned herself by drinkiiig a 
potion pre^aredfor her fion,---j84«l^^ 



GBRtOJr. 


OIASTTB. 


Gtrtmde of Wyoming, The name of 
one of Campbell^ poems. 

8U a^ertmde, in Christian art, is some- 
times r^resented as surrounded with 
rats and mice; and sometimes as spin- 
ning^the rats and mice running about 
her distaff. 

Ger'yon {g hard). A human monster 
with three bodies and three heads, whoso 
oxen ate human flesh, and were Warded 
by a two-headed dog. Hercules slew 
both Qeryon and the dog. This fable 
means simply that Coryon reigned over 
three kingdoms, and was defended by an 
ally who was at the head of two tribes. 

G^B'maa {g hard). The impenitent 
malefactor, crucified with our Lord, ac- 
cording to the ancient mysteries. Also 
called Hesmas. 

Qessler (g hard). The Austrian 
governor of the three Forest Cantons of 
Switzerland. A man of most brutal na- 
ture and tyrannical disposition. He 
attempted to carry off the daughter of 
Leuthold, a Swiss herdsman ; but Leut- 
hold slew the ruffian sent to seize her, 
and fled. This act of injustice roused 
the people to rebellion, and Gessler, 
having put to death Melch'tal, the patri- 
arch of the Forest Cantons, insulted the 
people by commanding them to bow 
down to his cap, hoisted on a high pole. 
Tell refusing so to do, was arrested with 
his son, and Gessler, in the refluement 
of cruelty, imposed on him the task of 
shooting with ms bow and arrow an apple 
from the head of his own son. Tell suc- 
ceeded in this dangerous skill-trial, but 
in his agitation dropped an arrow from 
his robe. The governor insolently de- 
manded what the second arrow was for, 
and Tell fearlessly replied, ''To shoot 
you with, had 1 failed in the task imposed 
upon me.” Gessler now ordered him 
to be carried in chains across the lake, 
and oast into Kusnacht castle, a prey 
" to the reptiles that lodged there.” He 
was, however, rescued by the peasantry, 
and, having shot Gessler, freed his coun- 
try from the Austrian yoke.— ifomat’r 
ojgera of** Chtglielmo TelV* 

Qesta Bomano'rum {g soft), corn- 
iced by Pierre Bercheur, prior of the 
Benedictine convent of St. £loi, Paris, 
publidied by the Roxburgh Society, and 
•dited by Sir F. Madden. 


Glestd or Gest {g soft). A story, 
romance, achievement. From the 
gesta (exploits). 


The aoene of these ffeates being Isid in ozdiitaxT 1th. 


Gtew'gaw {g hard). A showy trifle. 
(Saxon, gtgaf, a trifle; French, joujoa, 
a toy.) 


Ghel>ers or Ou^h'Ss, The original 
natives of Iran (Persia), who adhered to 
the religion of Zoroaster, and (after the 
conquest of their country by the Arabs) 
became waifs and outlaws. The term is 
now applied to fire-worshippers generally. 
Hanway says that the ancient Ghebers 
wore a cushee or belt, which they never 
laid aside. 


Gherkin, by facetious etymology, is 
derived from King Jeremiah, whence 
Jeremiah king, J ere -king, Jer’-kin', 
Gherkin (a young cucumber). 


GhibeUine, or rather Waiblingen, 
the war-cry of Conrad’s followers in 
tho battle of Weinsberg (1140). Conrad, 
duke of Suabia, was opposed to Henry 
the Lion, duke of Saxony, whoso slogan 
was Guelph or Welle, his family name. 


Giaflflr {Djaf-fir), Pacha of Aby'dos, 
and father of Zulolka. He tells nor he 
intends to marry her to Kara Osman 
Ogloo, governor of Magne'sia; but Zu- 
leika has betrothed herself to her cousin 
Selim. The lovers flee, Giaffir shoots 
Selim, Zuleika dies of grief, and the 
pacha lives on a heart-broken old man, 
ever calling to the winds, " Where is my 
daughter ? ” and echo answers, "Where ? ” 
— Byron, " Bride of Abydos* 

GiaJl. The infernal river of Scand- 
navian mythology. 

Gian ben Gian {g soft). King of 
tho Ginns or Genii, and founder of the 
Pyramids. He was overthrown bv A z a'isil 
or Lucifer. {AraJb Sugerstitwnt^ 

Giants {g soft) (1) of Cfreds 
logy, sons of Tar'taros «nd Ge. When 
they attempted to storm heaven, they 
were hurled to earth by the aid of Her- 
cules, and buried under Mount Ktna. 

ii. Of Scandinavian mythal^, wero 
ovil genii, dwelling in Jfltunheim {jpandr 
land), who had tho power reducing or 
extending their stature at will. 
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6IAKT8, 


GIANTS. 


lii. Kwrury mfikoUmt are canxd- 
ImIs of Test stature and immense mus- 
cular power, but as stupid as they are 
fideut and treacherous. 

It. In the romance of "Gargan'tua 
and Pantagruer/’ by Babelais, giants 
nieansjprt9%o0f. 

V. ifyhical GianU. (1) Anooulaffrb 
of the Broken Teeth was ** twelve cubits 
in height, his face measured three feet 
across, his nose was nine inches long, hU 
arms and le^s were each six feet, bis 
fingers six inches and two lines. His 
enormous mouth was armed with sharp- 
pointed yellow tusks. He was descended 
from Goliath, and assumed the title of 
Governor of Jerusalem. He had the 
strength of thirty men, and his mace was 
the trunk of an oak tree, 300 years old.” 
Some say the Tower of Pisa lost its per- 
pendicularity by the weight of Angou- 
iaffre, who one day leaned against it to 
rest himself. He was slain by lloland in 
single combat at the Fronsac. — ** Croqiu- 
VMJtaijM*' 

(2) Antjs'ob, said by Plutarch to have 
been sixty cubits (eighty-five feet. ) Plu- 
tarch adds that the grave of this giant 
was opened by Serbo'nios. 

(8) Oiu'oN or 0(iis, according to Plin v, 
was forty-six cubits (sixty-six feet) in 
height. His bones were disclosed in 
Crete by an earthquake. 

(4) Poltfhb'hos, whose skeleton was 
mi^osed to have been found at Trapa'ni, 
in Sicily, in the fourteenth centuiy. Ac- 
cepting this as a fact, the height of this 
monster was 800 feet. 

(5) Teutobooh'us, the King, whose re- 
mains were discovered near the Rhone, 
in 1618, occupied a tomb thirty feet long. 

The bones of another giant were ex- 
posed ^ the action of the Rhone in 
1456. Irosuming that these bones were 
part of a human skeleton, the height of 
the living giant would have been thirty 
feet. 

Another dceloton was discovered at 
Lucerne in 1577. If this was a human 
skeleton, the height of tho man would 
have been nineteen feet, according to Dr. 
Plater. 

N.B. Numerous other examples are 
given in the body of the Dictionary. 

vi. Heal Gtanie of Ihe Human Haoe. 

(1) Anak, whose real name is Joseph 
Brice, bom at Bamonohamp in theV osges, 
1840. He was exhibited in London, 
1865. Height, at the age of twenty-six 


years, seven feet eight inches. Some- 
times oalled The Giant of the Moun« 
tains.** 

(2) BLAOKsnCHenryJ, theBritishgian^ 
bom at Cuckfield, in Sussex, 1724. 
Height seven feet four inches, and most 
symmetrical. 

(3) Bradlet, bom at Market Weighton, 
in Yorkshire. Height at death seven 
feet eight inches. His right hand is 
preserved in the museum of the College 
of Surgeons. (17e8.1820.) 

( 4) Chang, of Fychou, the Chinese giant, 
exhibited in London in 1866 and in 1880. 
Height eight feet two inches. 

(5) CoTTXR Patrick), the Irish giant, 
died 1802. Height eight feet seven and a 
half inches. A cast of his hand is pre- 
served in the museum of the College of 
Surgeons. 

(6) Eletzegue (Joaeldm), the Spanish 
giant. Height seven feet ten inches. Ex- 
hibited in the Cosmorama, Regent Street. 

(7) Evans ('IPif/uzmj, died 1632. Height 
at death eight feet. Porter of Charles 1. 

(8) Goliatu of Gatli was about eight 
feet six inches. (Six cubits and a span.) 

(0) Hale (Robert), the Norfolk giant, 
born at Somerton. Height seven feet six 
inches. (1820-1862.) 

(10) Louis, the French giant. Height 
seven feet four inebea His left hand is 
preserved in the museum of the College 
of Surgeons. 

(11) Loushkin, the Russian giant, and 
drum-major of the Imperial Guards. 
Height eight feet five inches. 

(12) Magrath, an orphan reared by 
bishop Berkley. He died at the age of 
twenty, when he was seven feet eight 
inches. (1740-1760.) 

(13) Mellon (Edmuvd), bom at Port 
Leicester, Ireland, was, at the age of nine- 
teen, seven feet six inches. 0^55-1684.) 

(14) Miller {MaximUian-^hriMapher)^ 

tho Saxon giant, was eight feet in height. 
His hand measured twelve inches, and 
his fore-finger was nine inches long. He 
died in London at the age of sixty. (1674- 
1734.) ^ 

(15) Mubfht, an Irish giant, died at 
Marseilles. He was a oontemporaiw of 
O’Brien. Height eight feet ten inones. 

(16) O’Brien, or CharleeByrw, the Irish 
giant, was eight feet four inenes. Hie 
skeleton is preserved in the museum i/l 
the College of Suigeons. (1761-1783.) 

(17) Og, King of Bashan. Accoxding to 
tradition, he lived 3,000yean>,and walked 
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betide the Ark during the Deluge. One 
of hie bones formed a oridge over a river. 
Mosee eaye that hie iron bedstead woe 
fifteen feet nine inches in length (9 cubits 
bydonbits). Dent. iii. 11. 

(18) In the museum of Trinity College, 
Dublin, is a human skeleton, eight feet 
eiz inches in height. 

No known specimen of man has reached 
the height of nine feet. Murphy came 
the nearest to it. The bones of bigger 
monsters belonged to some of the ante- 
diluvian beasts. 

The Qiawl of lAteraJture, Dr. Samuel 
Johnson (1709-1783). Also oaUed The 
great moralist.” 

Giant’s Causeway, in Ireland. A 
basaltic mole, said to be the commence- 
ment of a road to be constructed by the 
^ants across the channel, reaching from 
Ireland to Scotland. 


Giaour (^W-er). An unbeliever, 
one who disbelieves the Mahometan faith. 
A corruption of the Arabic Kiafir, It 
has now become so common that it 
scarcely implies insult, but has about 
the force of the word ** Gentile,” me^ming 
** not a Jew.” Byron has a poetical tale 
so called, but he has not given the giaour 
a name. 

Gib (y soft). The cut of hie gib, (See 
Jib.) 

To hang onie giJb. To be angry, to 
pout. The lower lip of a horse is called 
its gib, and so is the beak of a male 
salmon. 

Gib Gat. A tom-cat. The male 
cat used to be called Gilbert. Nares 
says that Tibert or Tybalt is the French 
form of Gilbert, and hence Chaucer in 
his Romance of the Rose,” renders 
" Thibert le Cas ” by « Gibbe, our Cat,” 
(V. 6204). (See Tybalt.) 


I Am M melaaoholy as a gib oat, or a lugged bear. 
•^Skakeepeare, Senrp J i. 8. 


Gibbed (y soft). Ae meUmcholy as a 
gSbbed cat. As an emasculated or old 
male cat. Gibbed is a corruption of kibbed, 
sore. (In Devonshire hibby means sore ; in 
Salop, J^ble is to bruise pulse: kibes, 
chilblains.) 

Gib'berish. (g hard). Geber, the 
Arabian, was by far the greatest alche- 
mist of the eleventh century, and wrote 
several treatises on ''the art of making 
gold” in the usual mystical jargon, be- 


eause the ecclesiastics would have put to 
death -ny one who had openly written 
on the jubject. Friar Bacon, in 1282, 
furnishes a specimen of this gibberish. 
Ho is giving the prescription for mairing 
gunpowder, and says— 

Bed tamen lal s petrae 
LUBU MUNB GAP UUBB 
Kt lulphuxie. 

The second line is merely an anagram of 
Carbonum pulvere (pulverised charcoal). 

GibHbet (g soft). A foot-pad, who 
"piqued himself on being the best-be- 
haved man on the > jad.” — Geo, Farquhar, 
**jUeaux* Stratagem,** 

To aihbet the bread (Lincolnshire) 
When bread turns out ropy and is sup- 
posed to bo bewitched, the good dame 
runs a stick through it and hangs it in 
the cupboard. It is gibbeted in teirovtm 
to other batches. 

Gib'elinB or Qhlb'ellines (g hard). 
(See Guelfus.) 

Gib'eonite ( 4 syl. , g hard). A slave’s 
slave, a workman’s labourer, a farmer’s 
understrapper, or Jack-o£-all-work. The 
Gibeonites were made " hewers of wood 
and drawers of water ” to the Israelites. 
— ix. 27. 

And GilM must trudge, whoever eivei eommond, 

A Gibcomte, tUjit gerves them all hy turn. 

JHwtmOel^ Ahrmer'g Boy.'* 

Gibral'tar (g soft). A contraction of 
Gebelal 7Vin/(Geb’ al’ Tar), ^^mountainof 
Tarif.” This Tiirif was an Arabian gene- 
ral, who, under the orders of Mou6a,landed 
at Calpe in 710, and utterly defeated 
Roderick, the Gothic King of Spain. Cape 
Tarifa is named from the some general. 

Gig or Gigg (g hard). A whipping 
top, made like a v. 

Thou dwputegt like an iufen*. Go, whip tby gis. 
^S/iakeapean, *' Loiw’e Labour LoSL'* V- 1* 

Gig-lamps. Spectacles. Gig-lamps 
are the " spectacles” of a gig. 

Giggle (g hard). Have yoeu fownd a 
gigglers nestJ A question Mked in Nor- 
folk when any one laughs immoderately 
and senselessly. The meaning ia, Have 
you found a nest of romping girls that 
you laugh so ? Oiglet is still in common 
use in the West of England for a g^ddy, 
romping, Tom-boy gin, and in mop a 
flighty person is called a 
(Saxon, geagle; Dutchj gichgehn ; ItaUu, 
ghignarS; Irish, giglim; &o.) (oai 
GaFB’B'NEBT.) 
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€H1 Bias {s loft). Hie hero of Le 
8aae*e norel of the same name. Timid, 
bat andacioas ; well-dispoied, but easily 
led aitray ; ahrewd, but easily gulled bv 
praetiBing on his vanity ; good-natureo, 
out without moral principle. The tale, ac< 
eordingtoone account, is based on Matteo 
Aleman*B Spanish romance, called the 
** Life of Guzman ; *' others maintain that 
the original was the comic romance, en- 
titled Belaciones de la Vida del Escu- 
dero Marcos de Obregon." 

Qill^ertineB (3 syl., g hard). A re- 
ligiouB order founded in the twelfth 
century by St. Gilbert of Lincolnshire. 

Gildip'pe Qn JertLidlem Delivered), 
Wife of Edward, an English baron, who 
accompanied her husband to the Holy 
War, and performed prodigies of valour 
(bk. ix.). Both she and her husband 
were slain by Solyman (bk. xz.). 

Gilderoy' (3 syl. , g hard). A famous 
robber, who robbed Cardinal llichelicu 
and Oliver Cromwell There was a Scotch 
robber of the same name in the reign of 
Queen Mary. Both were noted for their 
handsome persons, and both wore hanged. 

Giles (1 syl , g soft) The “ farmer’s 
boy ” In Bloomfield’s poem so called. 

Giles Patron saint of cripples. 
The tradition is that the king of Franco, 
hunting in the desert, accidentally 
wounded the hermit in the knee ; and 
the heimit, that he might the bettor 
mortify the flesh, refusing to be cured, 
remained a cripple for life. 

The symbol of this saint is a hind, 
in allusion to the heaven-directed 
hind’* which went daily to his cave near 
the mouth of the Rhone to give him 
milk. He is sometimes represented 
as an old man with an arrow in his knee, 
and a hind by his side. 

Hopping or HeXibling OUes, A lame 
person; so called from St. Giles, the 
tutelar saint of cripples. (^See Ciuffle- 
GATE.) 

Lam% at 8l, OiUt*, CrippUgate. {See 
ohove,) 

Sir Oilet Overreaek, *'A New Way 
to Pay Old Debts.” by Massinger. The 
** Academy figure ” of this character was 
'Sir Giles Mom^sson, a notorious usurer, 
banished the langdom for his misdeeds. 

Giles of Antwerp ig soft). Giles 
(Jeignet, the painter. ^flSO-lfiOO.) 


Gill» Giles. A oontraoMon of 
Argidius. 

GiU (y soft). A corruption of JiH, 
that is, of Julia (Jyl). A homely woman, 
a sweetheart. 

Evnv Jade has got his Jill s ia, Ilka laddie taai hit 
laaiia. Burnt, 


Gill (Barry), A fanner struck with 
the curse of ever shivering with cold, 
because he would not allow old Goody 
Blake to keep a few stray sticks which 
she had picked up to warm herself by. 

Oh ! what’s the matter ? what’s the matter ? 
What is’t that ails young Harry GUI, 

That evermore his teeth they ehatter. 

Chatter, chatter, chatter, still 7.... 

No word to any man he ntters, 

A-bed or np, to voung or old ; 

But ever to himself he mutters— 

Poor Harry Gill is very ooid." 

Wordaworth, *^Qoody BlaJca and Harry GiB.** 

Gills (g hard). Wipe your gilh, your 
mouth. The gills of fishes, like the 
mouth of man, are the organs of respira- 
tion. 


Gillie (g hard). A servant or at- 
tendant; the man who leads a pony 
about when a child is riding. A Uillie- 
wet-foot is a bare-footed Highland lad. 


Thesv gillie-wet-foots, as they were oilled, were 
destintd to beat the bushes.— hir Wultar SaoU, 
** Wavarley'^e.xiii. 


Gillies Hill. In the battle of Ban- 
nockburn (1314), king Robert Bruce 
ordered all the servants, drivers of carts, 
and camp followers, to go behind a height. 
When the battle seemed to favour the 
Scotch, these servants, or gillies, desirous 
of sharing in the plunder, rushed from 
their concealment with such arms as 
they could lay hands on ; and the English, 
thinking them to be a new army, fled in 
panic. The height in honour was ever 
after called The Gillies’ Hill— <Str W, 
Scott, “ Tales of a Grandfather,” 

Gillyflower (g soft), is notthe Jufy- 
Jlower, but the French from gilojre 

(a clove), called by Chaucer “giiofro.” 
Some maintain that it is the clove pink, 
while others say it is the wall-flower. 


The fairest flowers o* the t 


Are our oamations and streaked ^IMowen. 

Shakeapeart , " Wmter'a Tak,”ia, A 


Gilpin (John), of Cowper’s famous 
ballad, is a caricature of Mr. Beyer, an 
eminent linen-draper at the end of Pater- 
noster Row, where it joins Cheapside. 
He died 1791, at the age of 98. ft was 
Lady Austin who told the adventure to 
o^r domestic poet, to Um from 
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liig mdandioly. The marriage adrenture 
of Commodore Tronnion in Peregrine 
•Piolde’* is very similar to the wed^g- 
day adyenture of John Gilpin. 

John Gilpin mu a eftfnn 
or OTMlt and renown ; 

A train-hand oaptain eke wai ho 
Of tunoni London town. 

Vowptr, ^ John GUpiik** 

Gilt {g ^0 take the gilt off^ the 

gingerbread. To destroy the illusion. 
The reference is to gingerbread watches^ 
men, and other gilded toys, sold at fairs. 
These eatables were common even in the 
reign of Henry IV., but were then made 
of honey instead of treacle. 

Giltspur Street (West Smithfiold), 
BO called because it was the route taken 
by tiie gilt-spurs, or knights, on their 
way to Smithfield, where tournaments 
were held. 


Gimlet Sye {g hard). A squint- 
eye; strictly speaking, “ an eye that 
wanders obliquely,” jocosely called a 
piercer.” (Welch, gwim, a movement 
round ; gmmlaw, to twist or move in a 
serpentine direction ; Celtic, guimJble), 

Gimli. The best of the Elysian abodes. 
-’Scandinavian, Mythology. 


Gimmer {g soft), ax dimmer , a jointed 
hinge. In Somersetshire, gimmace. We 
have also gemd, A gimmal is a double 
ring; hence gimmal -bit. Shakespoaro, 
Henry V., iv. 

Gines de Passamonte. A galley- 
slave and puppet-show-man in “Don 
Quixote.” 

Gin'evra {g soft). The young Italian 
bride, who hid in a trunk with a spring- 
lock. The lid fell upon her, and she 
was never discovered till the body had 
become a skeleton.— Italy.'* 

B« the oauM what it might, from his offer iha 
shruak. 

And, Gin'omrlike, ihat herself In a trunk. 

LoweO. 

Gingerbread (y soft). Brummagem 
wares, showy but worthless. The Elu- 
sion is to the gilt gingerbread toys sold 
at fairs. 


Ginnnnga-Gap. The abyss be- 
tween Niflheim (the region of fog) and 
Muspelheim (the region of heat). It ex- 
isted before either land or sea, heaven or 
P9!ffil^^~ScandiMvianMythol(^ 


Gi'ona (y soft). A leader of the Ana. 
baptists, once a servant of Comte d'CPber- 
thal, but discharged from his service for 
theft. In the rebellion headed by the 
Anabaptists, Giona took the count pri- 
soner, but John of -Leyden set him nrae 
again. Giona, with the rest of the con- 
spirators, betrayed their prophet-king as 
soon as the emperor arrived with his 
army. They entered the banquet room 
to arrest him, but perished in the flaming 
palace.— “Ae Prgphdte** {an 
opera). 

Giovan'ni (Don), A Spanish liber- 
tine. (SeeJuxy.) His valet, Loporello, 
says his master had “ in Italy 700 mis- 
tresses, in Germany 800, in Turkey and 
France 91, in Spain 1,003.” When “ the 
measure of his iniquity was full,” the 
ghost of the commandant whom he had 
slain came with a legion of “ foul fiends,” 
and carried him oil to a “dreadful 
gulf that opened to devour him." — Mo- 
zart, **Don Giovanni** {Libretto by Lo- 
renzo da Ponte). 

Gipsy Cy soft). Said to be a corrup- 
tion of Egyptian, and so called because 
in 1418 a band of them appeared in 
Europe, commanded by a leader named 
Duke Michael of “ Little Egypt.” Other 
appellations are : — 

(2) BoMmAam. So called by the French, 
because the first that ever arrived in 
their country came from Bohemia in 
1427, and presented themselves before 
tho gates of Paris. They were not al- 
lowed to enter tho city, but were lodged 
at La Chapelle, St. Denis. The French 
nickname for gip'sios is eagoux (un- 
sociables). 

(U) Ciga'noe. So called by the Portu- 
guese, a corruption of Zinga'nb. 
Tchinga'ni.) 

(4) Gxta'Tws. So called by the Spa- 
niards, a corruption of Zinga'nh. {See 
Tchinga'ni.) 

(5) Heidens (heathens). So called by 
tho Dutch, because they are heathens. 

(C) Pharotoli-nepek (Pharaoh’s people). 
So called in Hungary, from the notion 
that they came from Egypt. 

(7) Sinte. So called jy themselves, 
because they assert that they come from 
Sind, Ind (Hindustan). (iSse Tohin- 

OANI.) 

(8) Tatar. So called by the Danes and 
Swedes, from the notion that they came 
from Tartary, 
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(9) Tdiin^iU w TMiMwi, Sooalled 
hf the Turks, from % tnbe still existing 
•t the mouth of the Indus {Tthinrcalo, 
lilnok Indian). 

(10) WiUa'cftiant, So called by the 
Italia^ from the notion that they came 
from Walachia. 

(11) Zigeu'ner (wanderers). So called 
by the Germans. 

(12) ZincaUi and Zinga*ni, Said to be 
so called by the Turks, because in 1517 
they were led by Zinga'neus to revolt from 
Sultan Selim ; but more likely a mere 
rariety of Tchingani, q.v. 

Tlie Oipsy, Anthony de Sola'rio, the 
painter and illuminator, 11 Zingaro, 
(1382-1456.) 

Giral'da (g soft). The giantess; a 
statue of victory on the top of an old 
Moorish tower in Seville. 

Gird. To gird wilh Ou iword, to 
create to a peerage. It was tho Saxon 
method of investiture to an earldom, 
continued after the conquest. Thus 
Kichard I. "jgirdod with the sword” 
Hugh de Pudsey, tho aged bishop of 
llurham, making (as ho sold) ** a young 
earl of an old x>rolato.” 

Girdle (g hard). A good name is hetU r 
than a golden girdle (See Prov. xxii. 1} ; a 
good name is better than money. It 
used to be customary to carry money in 
the girdle, and a girdle of gold meant a 
** purse of gold," The French proverb, 
Bonna renommSe vaut mieux que ednture 
dorie, refers rather to the custom of 
wearing girdles of gold tissue, forbidden, 
in 1420, to women of bad character. 

Children under the girdle, not yet bom. 


combat, they turned the buckle of their 
g^e behind them. Thus Sir Ralph 
Winwood wdtes to Secretary Cecil— 

I isidL^Whst I iMke WM not to nske hia 
sngrj.** ilo replied. ** If 1 wen siMrylmbcbt turn 
ibe bnokleof mj girdle behind taer—Jke, 17, idoa 


TAs Persian regulatiotirgirdU, In Per- 
sia a new sort of ''Procrustes Bod" is 
adopted, according to Kemper. One of 
the officers of the king is styled the 
"chief holder of the girdle,’* and his 
business is to measure the ladies of the 
haram by a sort of regulation-girdle. If 
any lady has outgrown the standard, she 
is reduced, like a jockey, by spare diet ; 
but if she falls short thereof, she is fatted 
up, like a Strasburg goose, to regulation 
size. {See PfiOcnusTxs.) 

To put a girdle round the earth/ to 
travel or go round it. Puck says, " I'll 
put a girdle round about the earth in 
forty minutes ." — ** Midsummer NigkCs 
Dream,” ii. 2. 

Girdle of Venus. {See Cebtus.) 

Giron'dists {g soft). French, Qiron^ 
dins, moderate republicans in the first 
French Revolution. So called from the 
department of Gironde, which chose for 
the Legislative Assembly five men who 
greatly distinguished themselves fortheir 
oratory, and formed a political party. 
Th ey were subsequently joined by Brisso t, 
Condorcet, and the adherents of Roland. 
The party is called The Gironde, 

Gir'ouet'te (3 syl. , g soft). A turn- 
coat, a weathercock (French). The Dicm 
tiomvaire des Girowites contains the names 
of the most noted tum-coats, with their 
political veerings. 


All ehildren under the girdle st the time of mar- 
tbfe ore held to be legitimate.~jYofae and QueriM. 

Se hat a large mouth hvi small girdle; 
graat expenses but small means. The 
girdle is the purse or purse-pocket. {See 
above.) 

He has undoM her girdle; taken her 
for his wedded wife. The Roman bride 
wore a chaplet of flowers on her head, 
and a girdle of sheep's wool about her 

was for t£e bridegroom”^loose this 
girdle.— " Golden Grove.” 

' If he he angry, he hnanos how to turn hit 
girdle ("Much Ado about Nothing," 
▼. 1). If he is angry, let him prepare 
himself to fight, if he likes. Before 
wrestlers, in ancient times, engaged in 


Gis {g soft), i.e. Jesus. A corruption 
of Jesus or J.H.S. Ophelia says "By 
Gis and by St. Charity.”— “ 
iv. 5. 

Gisli. Nephew of Kol, and best of 
the Icelandic poets, died 978. 

Gita'nos. (See Gifst.) 

Gitche Manlto (AT. Am. Ind.). 
The Great Spirit and Master of Life. 

Give, Give the boys a holiday. When 
Anaxag'oras was dying, and was asked 
what honour should be conferred upon 
him, he replied, "Give the boys a holL 
day." 

Gizzard (g hard). That stuck in hie 
gizzard. Annoyed him, was more than 
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he ooald sbomacli or digest. The giszard 
is the strong muscular stomach of afowL 

* GjaUar. Heimdall’s horn, which he 
blows to give the gods notice when any 
one is approaching the bridge Bifrost, q,v, 
•---Seanalfuman Mythology, 

GlsudheimiHomo/joy). The largest 
and most magnificent mansion of the 
Scandinavian gods. It contains twelve 
seats besides the throne of Alfader. 

Glamorgan. Geoffrey of Monmouth 
says that Cuudali' and Morgan, the sons 
of Gonorill and Began, usurped the crown 
at the death of Gordeilla The former 
resolved to reign alone, chased Morgan 
into Wales, and slew him at the foot of 
a hill, hence called Gla-Morgan or Glyn- 
Morion, valley of Morgan. (We dare 
not even hint against this tradition the 
etymology of gwlad m6r gan {wg\ the 
city connected with the sea-|[8ide], or the 
maritime city, synonymous with the Celtic 
Armorica. {See Spenser, * * Faery Queen,” 
ii. 10.) 

Glasgow (Celtic, glas gwy^ blue 
water). The town is on the bond of the 
Clyde, the blue water referred to. Ac- 
cording to tradition, it receives its name 
from some mythical blacksmith (Gaelic, 
glas goifff the dark smith). 

Abstraoted fTomthe bashfalexprewfon. vh^oh wu 
that of the momenr, the forehead of Henry Oow cr 
Smith <for he was indifferently so called) wis high 
and noble.— Ar WuUer acoUt '* AUir Maid of Perth,’* 
eh. 2, 

Glasgow Arms. An oak tree, a 
bell hanging on one of the branches, a 
bird at the top of the troo, and a salmon ' 
with a ring in its mouth at the base. 

St. Kentigcm, in the seventh century, 
took up his abode on the banks of a little 
stream which falls into the Clyde, the 
site of the present city of Glasgow. U pon 
an oak in the clearing he hung a bell to 
summon the savages to worship, hence 
the oak and tho bell. Now for the other 
two emblems : A queen having formed 
an illicit attachment to a soldier, gave 
him a precious ring which the king had 
given her. The king, aware of the fact, 
stole upon the soldier in sleep, abstracted 
the ring, threw it into the Clyde, and 
then asked the queen for it. The (][ueen, 
in alarm, applied to St. Kontigem, who 
knew the whole affair; and the saint 
went to the Clyde, caught a salmon with 
the ring in its mouth, handed it to the 
queen, and was thus the means of re- 


storing^ peace to the royal couple, and of 
reforming the repentant queen. 

Glass is from the Geltio glas (bluish- 
green), the colour produced by the wood 
emijloyed by the ancient Britons in 
dyeing their oodies. Pliny calls it glm- 
tram, and Cmsar vUrunt, 

Glass-eye. A blind eye, not an eye 
made of glass, but the I^anish gUu-oie 
(wall-eye). 

Glass-houses. Those who live 
glaxS'lLovses should not throw stoMS. When, 
on the union of tho two crowns, London 
was inundated witli Scotchmen, Bucking- 
ham was a chief instigator of the move- 
ment against them, and parties used 
nightly to go about breaking their win- 
dows. In retaliation, a party of Scotch- 
men smashed the windows of the duke’s 
mansion, which stood in St. Martin’s 
Fields, and had so many windows that 
it went by the name of the Glass 
House.” The court favourite appealed 
to the king, and tho British Solomon re- 
plied, ** Steenie, Steenie, those wha live 
in glass houson should be oarefu’ how 
they fling stanes.’* 

Glass-slipper (of Cinderella). A 
curious blunder of the translator, who 
has mistaken vair (sable) for verre (glass). 
Sable was worn only by kings and princes, 
80 the fairy gave royal slippers to her 
favourite. Hamlet says he shall discard 
his mourning and resume ‘*his suit of 
sables,” iii. 2. 

Glasse {Mrs.). Immortalised by • 
reputed saying in her cookery-book — 
“ First catch your hare,” then cook it 
according to tho directions given. If 
there is any truth at all in the witticism, 
the direction was, probably, “First, 
scatcb (or) scradgo your hare" — 
e.e., skin and trim it; an East Ang- 
lian word. Or else, “first scotch your 
hare” before you jug it— ».c., cut it 
into small pieces. Mrs Glasse is the 
iiseudonym of Dr John HilL (1716- 
1775.) 

Glasw’e'gian. Belonging to Glas- 
gow. 

Glaubor Salts. So called from 
Johann Rudolph Glauber, a German al- 
chemist, who discovered it in 1658 in bii 
researches after the pbilosopher'a stone. 
It is the sulphate of soda. 

Glaucus. A Ulaucus' Swop, A ono- 
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sided bargain. Alluding 1o the exchange 
of armour between Glaucus and Diume^- 
dcs. As the armour of the Lycian was 
of gol^ and that of the Greek ol brass, it 
was like bartering precious stones ff>r 
IVench paste. Moses, in Goldsniith's 
“ Vicar ot Wakefield,” made “a Glaucus’ 
swop” with the spectacle- seller, 

Glaymore or Clm/more (2 syl.). The 
Scottish groat sword. It used to bo a 
largo two-handled sword, but was subse- 
quently applied to the broad-sword with 
the basket-hilt. (Gaelic ckudhanUif a 
sword ; more, great.) 

Gleok. A game at cards, Romotimos 
called clcok. Tlius, in ** Epsom Wells,” 
Dorothy says to Mrs. Jli.sket, Fll wale 
one at clecL, tkat'a letter than amf hro- 
handed gawtF Ron Jonson, in the Al- 
chemist,” speaks of Gleck and Prim'ers 
as “the best games for the gallantest 
comiiany.” 

Glcek is played by throe persons. 
Every douce and trois is thrown out of 
the pack. Twelve cards are then dealt 
to each jdayer, and eight are left for 
stock, which is oirerod in rotation to the 
players for purchase. The trnmjis are 
called Tiddy, Tumbler, Tib, Tom, and 
Towsor. Gleok is the Gorman idenk 
(like), intimating the point on which the 
game turns, Gleok being throe cards all 
idike, as throe aces, three kiiig.s, &c. 

Glenco^e (2 S>1.). The massacre of 
Otencoe. The Etlmburgli authorities ex- 
horted the Jacobites to submit to Wil- 
liam and Mary, and offered pardon to all 
who submitted on or before tho 31 st of 
December, 1(5111. Mac-Iaii, chief of tho 
Macdonalds of Glencoe, was unable to 
do so before tho (>th of January, and Ins 
excuse was sent to the Council at Edin- 
burgh. Tho Master of Stair (Sir John 
Dalrymple) resolved to make an example 
of Mac-lan, and obtained tho king’s 
permission *'to extirpate the set of 
thieves.” Accordingly, on the 1st of 
Februaiy, 120 soldiers, led by a Captain 
Campbell, inarched to Gloncoc, told tho 
clau they were como as friends, and lived 
oaceably among them for twelve days ; 
ut on the morning of the 13th, the glen- 
men, to the number of thirty-eight, 
were scandalously murdered, their huts 
set on fire, and their Hocks and herds 
driven off as plunder. Campbell has 


written a poem, and Talfourd a play on 
tho subject. 

Glendoveer', in Hindu Mythology, 
is a kind of sylph, the most lovely of the 
good spirits. 

Glendower {Owen), A Welsh chief, 
one of the most active and formidable 
oncmios of Henry IV. Ho was descended 
fiom Llewellyn, the last of the Welsh 
punces. Hir Edmund Mortimer married 
one of his daughters, and tho husband 
of Mortimer’s sister was Earl Percy, 
goncrally called “Hotspur,” wbo took 
DiiUglas prisoner at Homildon Hill. 
Glendower, Hotspur, Douglas, and others 
conspired to dethrone Henry, but the 
coalition was ruined in tho fatal battle 
of Shrewsbury. Shakespeare makes tho 
Welsh nobleman a wizard of great di- 
versity of talent, but especially con- 
ceited of tho prodigies that “ announced” 
Ills birth. — tUtakesitcare, “1 Henry IV F 

Glim. House the glim, put out the 
light. Douse IS do oxU^ aud ghm is from 
tho German yUmmen (to bum faintly), 
our fjlnnmer. 

Gloria in Excelsis. Tlio latter 
ivirlion of tins doxology is ascribed to 
Tclcsphorus, A.D. 130. {See Glory.) 

Gloria'na. (Queen Elizabeth con- 
sideii'd us a bovcreign.) Spenser says in 
Ills “Faery C^ncen,” that she kept an 
.annual feastfor twelve days, during which 
tiii)(» adventurers appeared before her 
to uiulcrtako whatever tasks she chose to 
ini])ose upon them. On one occasion 
twelve knights presented themselves be- 
fore her, and their exploits form the 
seheine of S]>enRcr’s Allegory. Tho poet 
intended to give a separate book to each 
knight, but only six aud a half books 
retuam. 

Glorious 1st of June. June 1st, 
37^4, when lord Howe, who commanded 
the Channel fleet, gained a decisive vic- 
tory over tho French. 

Glorious John. John Dryden, the 
poet. (1031-1701.) 

Glory. Cleaning speech (or) tho 
tongue, so-calicd by tho Psalmist, be- 
cause speech is mau^s s})eciality. Other 
animals see, hear, smell, and feel, quite 
as well and often better than man, but 
rational speech is man’s glory, or that 
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which distinguishes the race from other 
animals. 

I will Bing tad giTB pnise eTcnwith mpglorj.-- 
T$ cvul.l. 

That my gloir may sing praise to thee and not be 
silent— Ps XXX 13. 

Awake up my glory, awake psaltery and harp.— 
P«. IviL a 

Glory be to tbe Father, kc. 

The first verso of this doxology is said 
to be by St. Basil. During the Arian 
controversy, it ran thus : Glory be to 
the Father, hy the Son, and iu the Holy 
Ghost.” (iSeeGLOiiiA.) 

Glory Hand. In folk loro, a dead 
man’s hand, supposed to possess curtain 
magical properties. 

I)e hand of glory is hand cut off from a dead man 
as have been hanged fur inurtlicr, aud dried \ciy 
nice in de shmoku of jumper wood.— A'ti >K. A'coU, 
** U'he Antiqua^u” {DtiusterauiiwU). 

Glossin {Lawyer) purchases Ellan- 
gowan estate, and* is found by Counsellor 
rieydell to be implicated in carrying off 
Henry Bertrand, the heir of the estate. 
Both Glossm aud Dirk Hatteraiok, his 
accomplice, are scut to prison, and in iho 
night the lawj'CT contrives to enter the 
smuggler’s cell, when a (quarrel cnsu(‘s, 
in wiiich llutturaick strangles him, aud 
then hangs himself W, tScoU, “ Guy 
Mamw'ing” 

Glouces'ter (2 syl.). The ancient 
Britons called the town Caer Gfou (bright 
city). The Romans Latinised Glou or 
Glov in Glev-unit and added colouia (the 
Roman colony of Glev-urn). The Saxons 
restored the old British word Glou, and 
added ceaster, to signify it had been a 
Roman camp. Hence the word moans, 
“Glou, the camp city.” Geoffrey of 
Monmouth says, when Arvir'agus married 
Genuissa, daughter of Claudius Ctesar, 
ho induced the emperor to liuild a city 
on the spot where tho nuptials were so- 
lemnised; this city was called Caer-Clan, 
a contraction of Cacr-Claud, corrupted 
into Caer-glou, converted by the Romans 
into Glou-castcr, and by tho Saxons into 
Glou-ceaster or Glou-ocstcr. Some, con- 
tinues the same “ philologist,” derive tho 
name from tho duko Gloius, a son of 
Claudius, bom in Britain on tho very spot. 

Glove. Right as my gloie. Tho 
phrase, says Sir Walter Scott, comes 
from the custom of jiledging a glove as 
the signal of irrefragable faith.-— “ The 
Antiquary** 

He hit his glove. He resolved on mortal 


revenge. On the “ Border,” to bite the 
glove was considered a pledge of deadly 
vengeance. 


ricrn itutnerrora ngut little said, 
llul bit liM glove and shook hig head. 

Sir Walter SoiU, “ Luy ofiha LcM MinstreL’* 


G1OV0S are not worn in tho presence 
of royalty, because we are to stand un- 
armed, with tho helmet off tho head and 
gauntlets off the hands, to show we have 
no hostile intention. {See Salutations.) 

Gloves are worn by tho clergy to indi- 
cate that their hands are clean and not 
open to bribes. 

Gloves given to a judge in a maiden 
assize. In an assize without a criminal, 
the sheriff presents tho judge with a pair 
of white gloves. Chambers says, an- 
ciently judges wore not allowed to wear 
gloves on the boncli {Cyclojioedia). To 
give a judge a jiair of gloves, therefore, 
symbol) soil that he need not come to tho 
bench, but might wear gloves. 

Vou owe me a pair of gloves. A small 
present. The gift of a pair of gloves 
was at one time a perquisite of those 
who performed small services, such as 
IiloadiiiL, your cause, arbitrating your 
(piarrel, or showing you some favour which 
could not bo charged for. A s the services 
became more important, tho glove was 
“lined” with money, or made to contain 
somo com culloil gl»)vo-moiiey {g.v.). 
Relics of this ancient custom ^till reinaitt 
m tho prcscutatifui of gloves to those 
who atteml weddin ••s and funerals, and 
in tho claim of a l:uly who chooses to 
saluto a gciitlornan caught najifiing in 
her company. In “Tho Fair Maid of 
Perth,” by hiir \V:dter Scott, Catharine 
steals from her chamber on St. Valen- 
tino’s morn, and catching Henry Smith 
asleep, gives him a kiss. Tho glover 
says to him — 

Com** into the booth with mn, my son, and I m ill 
fiiriiiHli theo with a Iittiii.,' themo. Thou kuowest 
the moideu who vcntiiroB lo kisB a sleoping mau* 
wins of him a pair of gloves — Cli. v. 


In til e next chapter Henry presents the 
gloves, and Cathai'ino accepts them. 

Glove Money. A bribe, a perqui- 
site ; so called from tho ancient custom 
of presenting a jiair of gloves to a person 
who undertook a cause for you. Mrs. 
Croaker jirescnted Sir Thomas More, the 
Lord Chancellor, with a pair of gloves 
lined with forty pounds in “ angels,” as 
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a ‘ ' token.” Sir Thomas kept the gloves, 
but returner! the lining. {See above ) 

Glubdub'drib. The land of sor- 
cerers and magicians visitoi by Gulliver 
in hiR “Travels."— »bV//V. 

OluckistsandPicci'nists.A foolihh 
rivaliy excited in I'aiis fl771-17sn) lie- 
Iwceii flic iidniiirrsrd (iluck and those 
of Jhcci'ni, tljc f< inner a (itriiian musical 
composer, and tJie latter an ttulian. 
Marm Aiifoirietfc nas a Gluckist. and 
conserjiiCMitly Vnimg l’’r.iiice favoured tin* 
rival claimant. In lie* streets, cofTce- 
hoiises, piivate lionses, ami even schools, 
tliorneiitsof Gluck and IMccimwcro can- 
vassed ^ and all J*aiis A\aR langed on one 
hide oi tlio otliei. vas, in f.ict, a 

cont(‘iition between the nl.itivc merits 
of tlio German and Italian school of 
music. 

Glum had a sword and cloak given 
him l»y his grandfather, which hromdit 
good luck io then jiosscssors. After this 
jirosent o>erylliuig jirosperod wiih him. 
jlogavo iho spear to Asgrini .and cloak 
to Gir.ur the Wlntr*, after which every- 
thing went wiong with Inni. Old and 
blind, ho retained Ins enninng long altoi 
he had lost his lm;k. — 77/#' S mh 

2\i look (fltnu. 'I’o look dull or dis- 
, pinted (Scotch, qlonm, a frown ; Dutch, 
A/ma, heavy, dull; our f//ooin, 

&c.) 

Glum-Dal'clitch. A girl, niuo years 
old and only forty feet liigh, who liad 
charge of Gulliver in Urohdinguag. — 
Swijf, “ (ini/ird's Trat'ib'i.** 

Boon aBOliiindalcliti ti mis''pd li"r plrasini; enr/*, 
bhc wept, Bliu blutibercd, uud bhe luie her li le. 

Gluttony. {See ADi.FiiAGiA, Ari- 
ciiis, &c.) 

Glyp'todon (Greeks raiird-foof/t). 
An extinct fjuadriiped of the Armadillo 
class, about as big as an ox. 

Gna'tho. A vain, boast ful par.asito in 
the “Kunneh” of 'J’crencc (Greek, (jmUUon, 
jaw, mcaiihig “tongue- doughty.”) 

Gno^mes (1 syl.), according to tbo 
Koscicni'cian system, are the c]omeiit.al 
spirits of earth, and tho guardians of 
imncs and quarries. (Greek, ffuoma, 
knowledge, meaning tho kuowing-uiics, 
the wise-oncs.) {See Salamanders.) 

The four elemcrns are inhabited by spirits called 
lylphs. giiotiies, lO’mfiiis, and s'llnniandfrit. Tin* 
cnomes, or demons of the earth, dclighL in icuchii;. ; 


but the sylphs, whose habitation is in air, are thf 
bert-ci>nditioTif‘d rreatures imagiaable.— Pope, Pft/* 
Letter to the "Bape of the Lock ” 

Gnostics. The knowa'Sy opposed to 
lei I fivers, various sects in tho first ages 
of Christianity, who tried to accommo- 
d.ito Scripture to tho speculations of 
Pvthag'oras, Plato, and other ancient 
philosojihcrs. (Greek, Gnos'ticos.) 

Go of Gin. A qiuirlern. In the 
Queen’s Head, i'ovcnt Garden, spirits 
used to he scivcd in ([uarterns, neat, — 
wafer ad Hhitmn. I»rinkers used often to 
bay, “l.et sJiaveanolhej qii.irferii andgo,” 
wliich got short/ ued into ‘‘Waiter, bung 
us our go" Lfc?hiss |, and then simply “a go.” 

iio it, yon cripples. Keep up tho fun, 
keep tho ball living. Air. Tlottcn saj^s 
it IS a facetious translation of Jte caj'^ella, 
in the following Virgilian lino 

lit donium Sat'urse, ven'it lies'* erus, ft? rapdZff, 
Ed. z., last imis. 

Go 0)1 all fmir.^. Perfect in all points. 
AVe .s.av of a pun or i nldlo, “ It docs not 
go on all four^,” it will not hold good in 
every way. I/ord Alacaulay says, “ It is 
not «*asy to make a simil/i go on all fours.’*' 
Sir Vdward (’oke sayy, ‘^Nullum sim'ile 
(piat/uorj/od'iluiR currit.” The metaphor 
is taken from a liorso, whieh is lame if 
only one of its lt*g.s is iiqured. All four 
immt bo sound in order that it may go. 

( !n ih rough Juc a n d w ierto serve you. Do 
anything, oven at personal cost’ and in- 
coiivcnicnt'o. The reference is to tho 
ancient ordeals by fire and water. Those 
condemnerl to these ordeals might em- 
ploy a substitute. 

Go-by. To pice one tJie go-ly. To 
pa^s without notice, io leave in the lurch. 

Goat. Usually placed under seats 
ill church stalls, &c., as a mark of dis- 
honour and abliorrcnce, especially to 
ccelesiastics who take a vow of conii- 
iiciice. 

The seven little goafs, f-'o the Pleiades 
are vulgarly called in S])ain. 

Goat in Boots. A public-house 
sign It was the sign of Mercury, der 
goden boode (tho gods’ messenger). 

Goat and Compasses. A public- 
liouse sign in tho (Jommon wealth ; a cor- 
rujition of “ God eii- com passes [us].” 

Goatsnose. A prophet bom deaf 
and dumb, who uttered his prophecies 
by signs. '-Jiabelais, ^‘Pantag'ruel'” iii, 
20 . 
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GoblJO {Lavncelot). A clown in 
Shakespeare’s “ Merchant of Venice.” 

Gtob'elin Tapestry. So called 
from Giles Gob'elin, a French dyer in 
the reign of Francois I., who discovered 
the Gobelin scarlet. His house in the 
suburbs of St. Marcel^ in Paris, is still 
called the Gobelins. 

Gk)blin. A familiar demon. According 
to popular belief, goblins dwelt in private 
houses and chinks of trees. As a speci- 
men of forced etymology, it may be 
mentioned that Flf and Goblin have been 
derived from Guclpli and Ghibcllino. 
(French gohelia, a lubber-fiend ; Armoric 
gobyUn.; German IvhoUl, tlio ilemon of 
mines; Greek loha/os ; Jlussian col ft/ ; 
Welsh col/lgn, a “ knocker ; ” whence tlio 
woodpecker is called in W elsh coblyn 
y coed”.) 

Goblins. In Cardiganshire the 
miners attribute those strange noises 
heard in mines to spirits called “ Knock- 
ers” (goblins). above.) 

Goblin- cave. In Celtic called 
** Coir nan Uriskm ” {cove of i/a 
in Benvenuo, Scotland. 

After landinq; on the skirts of nenTiiMU(>, yre re.vh 
the cave or cove «/ tUf' t/Mina by a steep and luiirow 
detiie of one huudied jards in !• iiKtii It is a 
circular luiiiiiiitiieatio of at hast mx inui<lie<l jnidg 
extent m its upper diaiuetiM', Krudually naiiouiut; 
towards the base, lieinincd lu all louiid by bicep 
and towering rucks, and midcrcil impenetrable to 
t'le rnjB of the sun by a close co\ert of luxuriant 
trees On the south and west it is bounded br 
the preoipitous shoulder ot Umvenue to tlio height 
of at least Sno foec; lowards the east the lock 
appears at some former period lo have tuinb'cd 
down, strewinu; the white course of its fall with im- 
mense frugments, which now serve only to i:i\e 
■heiter to foxes, wild cats, and badgers — Ui, 
iirahata. 

God. Greek cujaXK (good), contracted 
into’^ttf/i; Gothic golk (god); German 
goit ; Saxon, (/od and </ood. {Sec Alla, 
Adonist, Elohistic,‘Ac.) 

The Nine GocL of Uve Etruscans. Juno, 
Minerva, and Tin'ia (the Ihioo chief); 
to which add Vulcan, Mar.s, Saturn, 
Hercules, Summa'nus, and Vcdius. (.s’ttj 
ASIU ASYNIEll.) 

Chief of the Greek and Roman deUces — 


Gors. 

linn a. 

Jjativ 

Ood of time 

Krou'us 

S.it'urii. 

Kinu of f/oda 

ZouB 

J u'liitcr. 

God of Ityhl 

Apollon 

A, olio. 

God of war 

A'los 


God of water 

Posoi'tloii 

IVeptiinB. 

God of ifims 

liioiiy'BJS 

L.'ic.ihuB. 

God of the inf {.mala 

riuti'U 

Plii'n. 

Ood of hive 

J.IUS 

t'upi'ii 

•fhf uuda' fnwaenper 

1 1 ermes 

Ml r.'ury. 

'J If- ijikU' amitii 

11 nii.u'itui 

Vulcau. 


Goddxbbkb. 
Khe'a 
lle'ia 
Atiu'na 
Ar'tcmis 
Deme'ter 
lles'tia 


(iPFKR. liVTlN, 

TTf fc o t Ivnm'oB Cyb'elo o/ Saturn. 


Wi/>‘ of ZeuB 
Of wisdom 
Of hniitaia 
Of tillupe 
(/fhmrtha 


Pers.cph'one Wife of l‘luton 


Aphiudi'te 


Juno o/ Ju'pitcT 
Miucrxa. 

Lian'a. 

Ceres 

Vesta. 

Proserpmp 0/ Pluto. 


, 0/ llupii.L b tos Venus of Vulcau. 


Among the gods. In the uppermost 
gallery of a theatre, which is near the 
ceiling, genonilly painted to resomblo 
the sky. The French call this celestial 
region par ad is. 

God bless the dole of Argyle. Tt is said 
that the duke of Argylo erected a row 
of posts to mark liis pioperty, and these 
posts were used by the neighbours, wlion 
tlicir slioulders itched, to rub against. 
Those who live on oatmeal porridge are 
very subject to cutaneous eruptions. — 
llotleiif Slang Dictionary** 

God save the Ling.** It is said by 
some tiiat both the words and music of 
the anthem were composed by Dr. John 
Bull (l/)fi.'>.in22), organist at Anlweip 
Cathedral, wheio the uiigmal MS. is sfill 
preserv^ed. Others altribiito them to 
Henry Carey, author of “Sally m our 
Alley” The words, “Send him vie 
toiioiui,” &.e,, look like a Jaeidaii fcong, 
and Sir John Sinclair tells us ho saw 
that v(*rse cut in an old gla'^s tankaid, tho 
pioperty of 1*. Miii ray 'JhieipJand, ol 
Fingask Castle, whoso }>redecet.bors wero 
staiineh .lacobites. 

Ko doubt tho Avords of the anthem liiivo 
often been altered. The air and words 
Avero probabl}’' liist siiggeMed to Jolin 
Bull by tho Dontine Salruiii ui' tin* C'atholic 
(’hill eh. 111 mo.') the lines “Fnistr.ato 
their knav>sli tucks,” i&e, wero added in 
refereuco to Gimpowdfr Blot in 1715 
homo Jaeobin addi*d tho Avoids, “Send 
liim ftiie I'retendei] Aiotoiious,” &c. 
And in 17‘U), Henry Carey rest t both 
Avoids and luusie for tho Mercers’ 
Company on the birth-day of George 


God’s Acre. A churchyard or ce- 
metery. 

1 likf th.at iinrioiit Suxon phrase, wliicli calls 
Tlio Uuriul-jfruuuU uuU'a Ac* —Li. t^felUno 

Godfather. To stand godfathiT^ 
to pay tho leckoning, godfathers being 
generally chosen for the sake of the 
present they aie ixpected to make 
the cliibi at the clxi'isLeuing or in their 
A\ ills. 


aODFATHKBS. 


GOLD-PITRSE OF SPADT. 


OodEfitheri. Jurymen, wbo am the 
qMnson of the oriminaL 

G O d'f r e y. The Agramemnon of 
tTaaao'a JeniBalem Delivered/’ chosen 
by God aa chief of the crusaders ; he is 
i^reaented aa calm, circumspect, and 
prudent; a despiser of ** worldly em- 
pire, wealth, and fame.” 

Godliness. Cleanliness next to 
godlineu, **tM Matthew Henry says.” 
Whether Matthew Henry used the pro- 
verb as well known, or invented it, depo- 
nent sayeth not. 

Godmer. A British giant, son of 
Albion, slain by Canu’tus, one of the 
oompanions of Bruto. 

Those three monetroni itonee.. 

Whtoh that huee ion of hideout Albion 

Great Godmer threw in fierce contention 

At bold Caantui : but of him wm tluin 

Speiuer, ** AUdry Queen,** IL Id 

GodiVa (ladi/). Patroness of Coven- 
try. In 1040, Loofric, earl of Mercia and 
lord of Coventry, imposed certain exoc- 
tiona on his tenants, which his lady bo- 
aeeched him to remove. To escape her 
importunity^ be said he would do so if 
tdio would ride naked through the town. 
Lady Godiva took him at his word, and 
the earl faithfully kept his promise. 

The legend asserts that every inhabi- 
tant of Coventry kept indoors at the 
time, but a certain tailor peeped through 
his window to see the lady pass. Some 
say he was struck blind, others that his 
eyes were put out by the indignant 
towDsfoll^ and some that he was put to 
death. Be this as it may, he has ever 
since been called ** Peeping Tom of 
Coventry.” Tennyson has a poem on 
the subject. 

Gk>el. The avenger of blood, so called 
by the Jews. 

Goe'mot or Oo^m/agot, The mant 
who dominated over the western horn 
of England, slain by Corin’eus, one of 
the oompanions of Bruto. — Geoffrey, 
** CAreniete,” i. 16. {See Corineus. ) 

Goff a-Tiri The emporor 

Diocl^an had thurty-three infamous 
daughters, vho murdered their husbands ; 
and being set adrift in a ship, reached 
.Albion, nmere they fell in with a number 
of demons. The offspring of this un- 
natural alliance was a race of giants, 
afterwards extirpated by Brute and his 
companions, refugees fh>m Troy. Oogand 


Hsgog, the lost two of the giant race, 
were brought in chains to Londom then 
called Troy-novant, and being chained 
to the palace of Brute, which stood on 
the site of our Guild^l, did duty aa 
porters. We cannot pledge ourselves to 
the truth of old Carton’s narrative ; but 
we are quite certain that Gog and Magog 
had their effigies at Gullcffiall, in the 
reign of Henry V. The old giants were 
destroyed in the great fire, and the pre- 
sent ones, fourteen feet high, were carved 
in 1708 by Richard Saunders. 

Gog'gles. A corruption of ogUs, ^e- 
shades. (Danish, oog, an eye ; Spanish. 
ojo ; or from the W elsh, gogeln, to shelter.) 

Gokurakf. Tbo paradise of Ja- 
pancso mythology. 

Go’jam. A province of Abyssinia 
(Africn). Captain Speke traced it to 
Lake Victoria N’ Yanza, near the Mount- 
ains of the Moon (18G1). 

The Bwelling Vila 

From his two Bpringf ia Uojam*! mmny realm 

ruro-welling out. TAomioN, ** Summir.'* 

Golcon’da, in Hindustan, famous 
for its diamond mines. 

Gold. All ilustaliUers is not aold,'^ 
Sliukespeare, “ Merc/uint of Venice^* ii. 7. 

All thins whiob that schineth at the gold 
ii nought gold. 

Chaucer, “ CanUnfmry Tnlee** ISIM. 
Von teneat auium totum quod ipleiidet ut aurom 

Meo pulohzum pomum quodlibet eeee bonum. 

Ala'nue ue Jn'nUu, ** S*aral/cia,** 

The gold of Nibelungen, Brought ill- 
luck to every one who possessed it. — 
Icelandic Edda, 

lie has got the geld of Tolo'sa, His ill 
gains will never prosper. Caspio, the 
Roman consul, in his march to Gallia 
Narbonensis stole from Tolo'sa(Toulouse) 
the gold and silver consoorated by the 
Cimbrian Druids to their gods, and when 
he encountered the Cimbrians, both ho 
andMallius, his brother-consul, were de- 
feated, and 112,000 of their men were 
left upon the field (B.o. 106). 

Mosa'ic gold is aurum musi'vnm,” a 
snlphuret of tin used by the ancients in 
tesselating. 

Mannheim Gold, a sort of pinchbeck, 
made of copper and sdne, invented at 
Mannheim, m Germany. 

Gold-purse of Spain. Andalnqia 
is BO callod because it is the city from 
which {Spain derives its chief wmdth. 
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Golden. Ths Golden ('^Aora'tuB’*). 
8o Jean Doraji, one of the Pleiad poets 
of France, was called by a complimentary 
pun on ms name. This pun may pass 
muster; not so the preposterous title 
ffiven to him of ** The French Pindar.” 
(1.507-1688.) 

Golden-tongued (Greek, ChvysoV» 
ogoe So St. Peter, bishop of Bavenna, 

was called. (433>450.) 

Thegolden section of a line. Its division 
into two such parts that the rectanpfle of 
the smaller segment and the whole line 
equal the square of the larger segment. 
-•-Euclid, ii. 11. 


Golden A^e. The best age: as the 
golden age of mnocence, the golden age 
of literature. Ohronologers divide the 
time between Creation and the birth of 
Christ into ages ; Hesiod describes five, 
and Lord Byron adds a sixth, ** The Age 
of Bronze.” (See Age, Augustan.) 

i. The Golden Age ofAncieni Nations > 

(1) New Assyrian Empire. From 
the reim of Esar-haddon or Assur Adon 
(Aseyr^'s pnm:e), third son of Sonnach^- 
erib, to the end of Sarac’s reign. (b.g. 
691-606.) 

(2) CHALDiEO-BAByLONIAN EMPIRE. 
From the reign of Nabopolassar or Nebo- 
pul- Assur {Neho the great Assyrian) to 
that of Belshazzar or Bel-shah-Assur 
(Bel Idng-of Assyria). (B.C. 606-638.) 

(3) China. The T&ng dynasty (626- 
684), and especially the reign of Tae- 
tsong. (618-626.) 

(4) Egypt. The reigns of Sothos I. 
and Bam'eses II. (B.c. 1336-1224.) 

(6) Media. The reign of C 3 "ax'are 8 
or Kai-ax- ArSs (Ihe-hing sonrof ** Mars ”). 
(B.O. 634-594.) 

(6) Persia. The reigns of Ehosru I., n. 
(681-628.) 

ii» The Golden Age of Modem Nations. 

(1) England. The reign of Elizabeth. 
(1668-1603.) 

(2) France. Part of the reigns of Louis 
XIV. and XV. (1640-1740.) 

(3) Germany. The reign of Charles V. 
(1619-1668.) 

(4) Portugal. From John I. to the 
close of Sebastian’s reign (1383-1678). 
In 1680 the crown was seized by Felipe li. 
of Spain. 

(6) Prussia. The reign of Frederick 
the Great. (1740-1786.) The present en- 
lamment of the kingdom ma; 
lead to an important epoch. 


(6) Russia. The reign of osar Peter 
the Great. (1672-1726.7 

(7) Spain. The reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, when the crowns of Castile and 
Aragon were united. (1474-1516.) 

(8) Sweden. From Gustavus v asa to 
the close of the reign of Gustavus Adol- 
phus. (1623-1632.) 

Golden Apple. “ ITAof femaXs 
heart can gold despiseV'—Gray. In al- 
lusion to the fable of Atalanta, the swiftest 
of all mortals. She vowed to marry only 
that man who could outstrip her in a 
race. Milan'ion threw down uireegolden 
apples, and Atalanta, stopping to pick 
thorn up, lost the race. When foul play 
is suspected on a race-course, we say 
** the race was lost by golden apples.” 

Golden Ass. The romance of Ap- 
pule'ius, written in the second century, 
and called the golden because of its oz- 
celloncy. It contains the adventures of 
Lucian, a young man, who being acci- 
dentally metamorphosed into an ass while 
so j ouming in Thessaly, fell into the han^ 
of robbers, eunuchs, magistrates, and so 
on, by whom he was ill-treated; but 
ultimately ho recovered his human form. 
Boccaccio has borrowed largely from this 
admirable romance, and the incidents of 
the robbers’ cave in ** Gil Bias ” are taken 
from it. 

Golden Bay. Tho bay Eieselarke 
is so called because the sands shine like 
gold or fire.— 

Golden Bonds. Aurellan allowed 
the captive Zenobia a slave to hold up 
her golden fetters. 

Golden Bull. An edict by the 
emperor Charles IV., issued at the diet 
of Nuremberg in 1366, for the purpose 
of fixing how tho German emperors were 
to be elected. (See Bull.) 

Golden Calf. According to a com* 
mon local tradition, Aaron’s golden oalf 
is buried in Kook’s Hill, Lavont, near* 
Chichester. 

Golden Calf. We all worship the 
golden calf, i.e., money. The reference 
'is to the golden calf made by Aaron when 
Moses was absent on Mount Sinai. — 
E ^ od . xxxii. (See Book.) 

Golden Cave. Contained a datem 
guarded by two giants and two centaurs ; 
the waters of the cistern were good for 
quenching the fire of the cave, and 
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frlMn this firs wai quenolied the inhabi- 
luite of Scobellum would return to their 
natiTO forma.— 8mn 
Hi. 10. 

Golden Cliain. " JFhitA it ih^gd- 

dtn chain to link the penitent tinner unto 
Qod ** (Jeremy Taylor). The allusion la 
to a pa88ag:e in Homer's Iliad” (i. 19 
—80), where Zeus says. If a golden chain 
were let down from heaven, and all the 
gods and goddossos pulled at one end, 
limy would not be able to null him down 
to earth ; whoroos he could lift with ease 
all tho deities and all created things be- 
sides with his single might. 

Golden Fleece. Ino persuaded her 
husband, Ath'amas, that his son Phryxos 
was the cause of a famine which desolated 
the land, and tho old dotard ordered 
him to be sacrificed to tho angry gods. 
Phryxos being apprised of this order, 
made his escape over sea on a ram which 
had a golden fleece. When he arrived at 
Colchis, he sacrificed tho ram to Zeus, 
and gave tho fleece to king Ailo^tes, who 
hung it on a sacred oak. It was after- 
wards stolen by Jason in his celebrated 
Aigonautic expedition. 

This rliins OreccM wllh indlenatlon vlevfd. 

And youfhfttl .laion an attempt conceived 
Lofty and bold : alonx Peue'ui’ biinka, 

Around Olympua* browa, the Musea* haunts, 

Ue louMd the brave to re-deinaud th<* fleece. 

i>ysr, '* Ihe FUwe” il. 

Golden Fountain. The property 
Cf a wealthy Jew of Jerusalem. *'Iu 
twenty-four hours it would convert any 
metal, as brass, copper, iron, load, and 
tin, into refined gold ; stony flints into 
pure silver ; and any kind of earth into 
•xoellent metal.” ~ **The Seven Chani^ 
piotit of CleritUndomf* ii. 4. 

GK>lden Horn. The inlet of the 
Bosphorus on which Constantinople is 
situated. So called from its curved shape 
and great beauty. 


Golden House. This was a palace 
erected bv Nero in Home. It was 
roofed with golden tiles, and the inside 
walls, which were profusely gilt, were 
embellished with mother-of-pearl and 
precious stones ; the ceilings were inlaid 
with ivory and gold. The banquet-hall 
had a rotatory motion, and its vaulted 
ceiling showered flowers and perfumes 
on the guests. The Fame^se popes and 
pinoesusod tho materials of Neras house 
Ic erecting their palaces and villas. 


Golden Iiegend. A ootteotkm ol 

hagiologv [liva of taUUi), made bv 
Jaques de Voragine in the thirteenth 
century ; valuable for tiie picture it gives 
of memiBval manners, customs, and 
thoughts. Jortin says that the young 
students of religious houses, for the exer- 
cise of their talents, were set to accommo- 
date the narratives of heathen writers 
to Christian saints. It was a correction 
of these lives” that Voragine made, 
and thought deserving to be called ** Le- 
gends worth their Weight in Gold.” 
Longfellow has a dramatic poem en- 
titled ** Tho Golden Legend.” 

Golden Mean. Keep the golden 
mean, Tho wise saw of Cleobu^os, king 
of llhodes. (B.c. 630-659.) 

PiBtapt from each, to neither lean, 

But ever keep the happy Uolden Mean. 

itowe. * The OoUUn Vertea.» 

Golden-mouthed. Chrysostom ; 
so calkd for his great eloquence. (a.D. 
347-407.) 

Gk>lden Ointment. Eye salve. 
In allusion to the ancient practice of 
rubbing stynas of the eye ” with a gold 
ring to cure them. 

I have a sty here, Chflax, 

I have DO sold to cure It. 

Bemmont and FhUher^ ** Jfad Lornn.** 

Golden Opinions. ^'1 have bought 
golden opinions of all sorts of people.” 
— Shakespeare, “ Macbeth/’ i, 7. 

Golden Palace of Nero, built on 
the site of that part of Rome which had 
been burnt down. There were throe 
galleries on three rows of marble pillars, 
each row a mile in length. The roof and 
walls were gold (gilt?), inlaid with 
mother-o’ -pearl. One of the banqueting 
rooms, made of glass, revolved with the 
sun, and distilled perfumes on the guests. 

Golden Rose. A cluster of roses and 
rosebuds growing on one thorny stem, all 
of tho purest gold, chiselled with exqui- 
site workmanship. In its oup, among its 
petals, the pope, at every benediction he 
pronounces upon it, inserts a few parti- 
cles of amber and musk. It is blessed 
on the fourth Sunday in Lent, and bo- 
stowed during the ecclesiastical year on 
the royal lady whose zeal for the church 
has most shown itself by pious deeds 
or pious intentions. The prince who 
has best deserved of the Holy See baa 
the blessed sword and cap (Zo iZocee $ il 
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Btntfo) Mat him. If no one merits the 
it is laid up in the Vatican. In the 
spring of 1868, the pope gave the golden 
rose to Isabella of Spain, in reward of 
** her faith, justice, and charity,” and to 
foretoken the protection of God to his 
weU-b^oved daughter, whose high vir- 
tues make her a shining light amon^t 
women.” Truly the church sees with 
other eyes than the ordinary observer, 
and judges with other judgment than the 
ordinary politician or moralist. The 
empress Eugenie of France also received 
it, and the gift was not unworthily be- 
stowed. . 

Qolden Rule. 

In nu>rali^Do unto others as you 
would be done by. 

In ariiAmetic^The Buie of Throe. 


Golden Shower or SAoiver of gold. 
A bribe, money. The allusion is to the 
classic tiile of Jupiter and Dan^ae. Ac- 
rislos, king of Argos, being told that his 
daughter’s son woidd put him to death, 
resolved that Dan'ah* should never marry, 
and accordingly locked her up in a brazen 
tower. J upiter, who was in love with the 
princess, foiled the king, by changing 
himself into a shower of gold, under 
which guise he readily found access to 
the fair prisoner. 

Golden State. California ; so called 
from its gold ** diggins.” 

Golden Stream. Joannes Damas- 
oe'nus, author of Dogmatic Theology” 
(died 756). 

Golden Verses. So called because 
they are “ good as gold.” They are by 
some attributed to Epicar'mos, and by 
others to Emped'ooles, but always go 
under the name of Pythag'oras, and seem 
quite in accordance with his excellent 
precepts. They are as follows : — 

Ke’er suffer sleep thine eyes to close 
llefore thy mind hath run 
OVr every act. and thought, and word, 

^Frum dawn to set of sun ; 
ror wrong take shame, but grateful feel 
If Just thy course hath been : 

Enoh effort day by day reuevea 
IVill ward thy soul from sin. 

Gordemar (king). A German gob- 
lin, friend of Neveling von Hardenberg. 

Goldy, The pet name given by Dr. 
Johnson to Oliver Goldsmith. Garrick 
■aid of him, ^'He wrote like an angel, 
and talked like poor Poll.” (1728-1774.) 

GoPgOtha signifies a thtUl, and oor- 
lOQMKuu to the French word **chau- 


mont.” Probably it designated abare hill 
or rising ground, having some fanciful 
resemblwce to the form of a bald skull. 


uoiffoena seems noi; eniireiy uneonneeted with 
the hSl of ttareb, and the locality of Goath, 
tioned in Jeremiah zxzL 89, on the north- west of 
the dty. 1 am inclined to fix the vlaoe where Jesna 
was oruolfied. . . .on the mounds whleh ocmmsud the 
valley of Hinnorn, above Birkel-Mamilla.-Jtfrittn. 
** 2AftofJutUt*o, zxv. 


Oolgotha, at the University Chnrdi, 
Cambridge, is the galley in which the 
“heads of the houses” sit; so called be- 
cause it is the place of skulls or heads. It 
has been more wittily than truly said that 
Golgotha was the place of empty skulls. 

Goli^ath. The Philistine giant, slain 
by the stripling David with a small stone 
hurled from a sling.— 1 Sam. xvii. 23-54. 


Golosh'. It is said that Henry VI. 
wore half-boots laced at the side, and 
about the same time was introduced the 
shoe or clog called the “ galago ” or 
“gologe,” meaning simply a covering; 
to which is attributed the origin of our 
word golosh. This cannot be correct, 
as Chaucer, who died twenty years be- 
fore Henry VI. was bom, uses the word. 
Without doubt the word comes to us 
from the Spanish galocha (wooden shoes) ; 
German, gidoschc^ wiiicli is the Homan 
word, gallicoB (Gaulish shoes). The word 
has been wittily said to be a corruption 
of “ Goliath’s shoes.” 

Ne werS worthy to unboole his galochc.— CTkcMMsr. 
" Squxre'M Taie." 

Go'marists. Opponents of Ar- 
min'ius. So called from Francis Gomar, 
their leader. (1563-1641.) 

Gk>ndula. One of the Celtic war- 
goddesses. Her special ofiice was to 
conduct to Odin the souls of those who 
foil in battle. 

Gone up. Put out of the way, 
banged, or otherwise got rid of. in 
Denver (America) unruly citizens are 
summarily hung on a cotton tree, and 
when any question is asked about them, 
the answer is briefly given, “ Gone up ” 
<— i.e., gone up the cotton tree, or sus- 
pended from one of its branches. (J8e$ 
“ New America,” by W. Hepworth 
Dixon, i. II.) 

Gk>n'eril. One of Lear’s three daugh- 
ters, Havingreoeived her moiety of Le^s 
kingdom, the unnatural daughter first 
abridged the old man’s retinue, then gave 
him to understand that his company was 
troublesome. •^Shakespeare, ** King Learf* 
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Qon^on or GomriKoir. An en- 
•Ign or standard. A gonfalonier is a 
niagistrata that has a gonfalon. (Italian, 
fon/MnUj French, gonfalon; Saxon, 
g%ih^fana, war-flag.) Chaucer uses the 
wordMufanon; Milton prefers gonfalon. 
Thus he says— 

Vm tboosind thoniaad naUou hlich adnmo«l 

Standards and tonfalons, twist van and nar 

Strsam in ths air, and tor distuiotlon asrva 

Of blexarohles is lyL), of order^ a n d ^dyrwg,^ ^ 

Gonlhnon. The consecrated banner 
of the Normans. When William in- 
Taded England, his gonfanon was pre- 
sented to him by the pope. It was 
made of purple silk, divided at the end 
like the banner attached to the Cross 
of the Resurrection." When Harold 
was wounded in the eye, he was borne 
to the foot of this sacred standard, and 
the English rallied round him ; but his 
death gave victory to the invaders. The 
high altar of Battle Abbey marked the 
spot where the gonfanon stood, but the 
only traces now left are a few stones 
recently uncovered, to show the site of 
this memorable place. 

Gonin. Un tour de naitre Qonin (a 
trick of Master Gonin’s). A cunning 
trick. Gonin was a buffoon cr fool of 
the sixteenth century, who acquired 
great renown for his clover tricks. 

Oozmella’s Horse. Gonnella, the 
domestic jester of the duke of Ferra'ra, 
rode on a horse all skin and bone. The 
jests of Gonnella are in print. 


Jean III., duo de Bourgogne. (IML 
1812-1341.) 

Jean of Brittany, *‘The Good sad 
Wise.” (1287,1889-1442.) 

1419 1^^ III., duo de BoiizgogDe. (1896, 

^ed n* Oead Kino KM, 
titular kiiw of Ba'plM. (imim) 

Richard II., duo de Normandie. (996« 
1026.) 

Richard de Beauchamp, twelfth earl of 
Warwick, regent of France. (Died 1489 J 

Gk>od Duke Humphry. Hum- 
phrey Plantagenet, duke of Gflouoester, 
youngest son of Henry IV., said to have 
been murdered by Suffolk and cardinal 
Beaufort.— <S7iaifee5)Sflrtf, “2 Benry VLf* 
iii. 2. 

Good-bye. A contraction of Ood U 
ioith you. Similar to the French adieu, 
which is d Dieu (I commend you to God). 

Good -Cheap. The French 
tnarcld, a good bargain. ''Cheap** here 
means market or bargain. 

Good Friday. The anniversary of 
the Crucifixion. " Good’* means holy. 

Bom on Good Friday. According to 
ancient superstition, those bom on 
Christmas-day or Good Friday have the 
power of seeing and commandmg spirits. 

Good-Folk (Scotch guid folk) are 
like the Shetland land-Trows, who inhabit 
the interior of green hills. [Seo Tbowb.) 

Good Begent. James Stewart, earl 
of Murray, appointed regent of Scotland 
after the imprisonment of queen Mary. 


Hli hone ww SI lean h Gonnella*!, which (aithe 
dnkenid)**Oiiia atquepeUU totui erat** (Plautus). 
— CereoHlw, ** Don QuixoCa" 


Gonsal^ez {Gon-talley). Feman 
Gonsalez was a Spanish hero of the tenth 
century, whose lue was twice saved by 
his wife Sancha, daughter of Garcias, king 
of Navarre. The adventures of GonsaFez 
have given birth to a host of ballads. 

Gonville College (Cambridge). 
The same as Key*s College, founded in 1348 
by Edmund Gonville, son of Sir Nicholas 
Gonville, rector of Terrington, Norfolk. 


Good* The Good, 

Alfonso VIII. (or IX.) of Leon, « The 
Noble and Good.** (Ili6-1214.) 

Sir James Douglas, suraamed The Good 
Sir James JOk friend to Bruce. (Died 1330. ) 

Jean II. of France, U Bon, (1319, 
1860-1864.) 


Good Samaritaa. One who sue- 
cours the distressed. The character is 
from our Lord's Parable of "The Man who 
fell among Thieves" (St. Lukex. 80-87). 

Good Time. " There is a good time 
coming." This has been for a long, long 
time a familiar saying in Scotland, and 
is introduced by Sir Walter Scott in his 
* ' Rob Roy." Charles Mackay has written 
a song BO called, set to music by Henry 
Russ^. 


Good Wine needs no Bush. It 
was customary to hong out ivy, boughs 
of trees, flowers, &c., at private houses 
to notify to travellers that " good cheer ** 
might M had within. This is still usual 
in Gloucester, at Barton Fair time, and 
at the three "mops." 


Some sle-houMt upon tbe road I fsw. 

And lomo with Inubw showlns thwwiiM did daws* 
"ISiorMoMn'sPmmihkMims,** UTI, 
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Goods, i carry aXL tny gcodt mOi, mt 
(Om'nia meame'oum portoj, said by Bias, 
one of the seyen sams^ when Prie'nS was 
besieged and the mhabitants were pre- 
paring for flight. 

Goodfbllow {Robin), Sometimes 
called Puck, son of Oberon, a domestic 
spirit, the constant attendant on the 
Imglish fair 3 r-oourt ; full of tricks and 
fond of practical jokes. 

That shrewd and knaviih iprite 
Called Robin tiuodfcllow. 

akakupwxt, ** Mtdnmmer AtpU'e Drwm,'* iL 1. 

Goodluck’s Close (Norfolk). A 
corruption of Guthlac’s Close, so called 
from a ohapel founded by Allen, son of 
Godfrey de Swaffham, in the reign of 
Heniy II., and dedicated to St. Guthlac. 

Goodman. A husband or master is 
the Saxon puma or goma (a man), which 
in the inflected cases becomes guman or 
goman. In St. Matt. xxiv. 43, ** If the 
goodman of the house had known in what 
watch the thief would come, he would 
have watched.” Gomman and Gommer, 
for the master and mistress of a house, 
are by no means uncommon. 

Then’s nae lark about the house 
When our gudemon’s a«ra. 

MickU. 

Goodman of Ballengeich. The 
assumed name of James V. of Scotland, 
when he made his disguised visits through 
the country districts around Edinburgh 
and Stirling, after the fashion of Harouu*- 
al-Baschid, Louis XL, &c. 

Goodman or St. Gutman, Patron 
saint of tailors, being himself of the 
same craft. 

Gk}odwin Sands consisted at one 
time of about 4,000 acres of low land 
fenced from the sea by a wall, belonging 
to earl Goodwin or Godwin, William 
the Conqueror bestowed them on the 
abbey of St. Augustine, at Canterbury, 
and the abbot allowed the sea-wall to 
fall into a dilapidated state, so that the 
sea broke through in 1100 and inundated 
the whole. 

Gk>odwood Baces. So called from 
the park in which they are held. They 
begin the last Tuesday of July, and last 
four days; but the principal one is 
Thursday, called the "Cup Day.” These 
races, being held in a private park, are 
very select, and admirably conducted. 
Goodwood Park, tb e property of the duke 


of Bichmond, was purchased by Charles, 
the first duke, of the Compton family, 
then resident in East Lavant, a village 
two miles north of Chichester. 

Gk>ody is md-wife, Chaucer^s good«r 
lefe. As goody Dobson. Good-woman 
means the mistress of the house, con- 
tracted sometimes into gommer, as good* 
man is into gomman. (iSes Goodman. ) 

Goody Blake. A poor old woman 
who was detected by Harry Gill, the 
farmer, picking up sticks for a wee-bit 
fire to warm herself by. The farmer 
compelled her to leave them on the field, 
and Goody Blake invoked on him the 
curse that he might never more be warm. 
From that moment neither blazing fire 
nor accumulated clothing ever made 
Harry Gill warm again. Do what he 
would, " his teeth went chatter, chatter 
still.”— Wordsworihf “ Goody Blake and 
Harry Gill,** 

Goody Two-Shoes. This tale 
first appeared iii 17C5. It was written 
for Newbcry, as it is said, by Oliver 
Goldsmith. 


Goose. (See Max MulUr, Science 
of Jjmguage.^^ vol. iL, p. 215.) Welsh, 
gwyZf Danish, gaaSf Saxon, gosj Bus- 
sian, jryits; &c. 

Goose. A tailoFs smoothing-iron, so 
called because its handle resembles the 


nock of a goose. 


ComeiD.taylor ; ben 
Hhu 


you may ronit yonr sooae. 


Ferrara gee^e. Celebrated for the 
magnitude of their livers. The French 
pdte de foie gra^t which Strasbouift is 
sonoteA, is not a French invention, but 
a mere imitation of a well-known dish of 


classic times. 

I wish, gentlemen, ItwnsonerfthegeeierfF^ 
rnra, bo much celebrated among the ancienU for ttm 
magnitude of t^irliverg. oaeof which UiBild to haw 
weighed upwards of t" o 

exqiiiute as it was, did Helioj^fllua regoia his 
hounds. - SmoOsU, ” Fereorvu PvSOe. 


A Windiester gooee. An arfuroditial 
swelling, so colled because the bishop of 
Winchester had the licensing of the 
stews, &o., in Southwark, 

Wayze Goose, (See WatZB.) 

He 'HIM lJui goose to get lAe ega^ He 
grasped at what was more than his due, 
and lost an excellent customer. The 
Greek fablo says a countryman had a 
goose that laid golden eggs ; thinking to 
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make himaelf rich, he killed the goose to 
get the whole stock of eggs, but lost 


Ut tUaU a gooHf and givet the gUlets in 
alfui. He amasses wealth by over-reach- 
log, and salves his conscience by giving 
noml sums in charity. 

ril cook yottr goose for yon. 1*11 pay 
you out. Eric, king of Sweden, coming 
to a certain town with very few soldiois, 
the enemy, in mockery, hung out a goose 
for him to shoot, but finding it was no 
laughing matter, sent heralds to ask him 
what he wanted. ** To cook your goose 
for you,** he facetiously replied. 

T/ie oldei' the goose tlu harder to phici. 
Old men are unwilling to part with their 
money. The reference is to the custom of 
plucking live geese for the sake of their 
quills. Steel pens have put an end to 
inis barbarous custom. 


To get the goose. To got hissed on the 
stage, {ptealrieal.) 

What is the Latin for goose t {A newer) 
Brandy. The pun is on tlio word answer. 
A user is the Latin for goose, which brandy 
follows as surely and quickly as an answer 
follows a question. 

What a goose you are. In the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics the emblem of a vain silly 
fellow is a goose. 


Goose at Michaelmas. One legend 
says that St. Martin was tormented by a 
goose which ho killed and ate. As ho 
died from the repast, good Christians 
have ever since sacriticed the goose on 
the dny of the saint. 

The popular tradition is that queen 
Elizabeth, on her way to Tilbury Fort 
(S<^t. 29, 1588), dined at the ancient seat 
of Sir Neville Umfroyville, where, among 
other things, two hne geese were provided 
for dinner. The queen, having eaten 
heartily, called for a bumper of Burgundy, 
and ^ve as a toast, Destruction to the 
Spanish armada 1*’ Scarcely had she 

r ken when a messenger announced the 
truction of the fleet by a storm. The 
queen demanded a second bumper, and 
said, Henceforth shall a goose com- 
memorate this great victory.** This tale 
is marred by the awkward circumstance 
that the thonks^ving sermon for the 
victory was preached at St. Paul’s on the 
20th August, and the fleet was dispersed 
by the winds in July. Gascoigne, who 
died 1577, refers to uie custom of goose- 
iMkting at Miobaelmas as cpmmon. 



Goose and Gridiron. A public- 
house sign, properly the coat of arms of 
the Company of Musicians— viz., a stcaa, 
with expanded wings, within a dovbU 
tressure [the gridiron], counter, flory, 
argent. Perverted into a goose striking 
the bars of a gridiron with its foot, and 
called “The Swan and Harp,” or 
“ Goose and Gridiron.” 

Gooseberry is gorse’heh'vy Q^ugh 
berry ; Saxon, gorst. Cos lettuce is also 
*'gorso lettuce.”) {See Bear’s Garlic.) 

Gooseberry FooL A corruption 
of gooseberry foul, i.tf., foidf, milled, 
mashed, pressed. Q’he French hiave/ott/e 
de jtomvies ; fottle de raisins; fouU de 
gi'osedltSf our “ gooseberry fool.” 

Gooseberry Picker. One who has 
all the tod and trouble of picking a trou- 
blesome fruit for the delectation of others. 


Goose Dubbs, of Glasgow. A sort 
of Seven Dials, or Scottish Alsa'tia. The 
Scotch nso dubbs for a filthy puddlo. 
(Welsh, dwb^ mortar ; Irish, dow, plaster.) 

The Cuse-duhB o' Glasgow : O sirs, uhat a huddle 
o’ houses... the grecu middeiis o* baith liquid and 
solid matter, soomin’ wi' dead cats and auld shoon.— 
** If odes AvubJOBumoe;* 


Goose Gibbie. A half-witted lad, 
who first “kept the turkeys, and was 
afterwards advanced to the more impor- 
tant offico of minding the cows.** — Sir 
Wallet' Scott, “ Old Mortality.” 

Ue played up old gooseberry with me. 

and greatly abused it ; in fac^,\e^aie 
gooseberry fool of it. {See Gooseberry 
Fool.) 

To do gooseberry is to go with two lovers 
for ajipcaranoe-sako. The person **who 
plays propriety ” is expected to hear, see, 
and say nothing. {See Gooseberry 
Picker.) 

Qopy^a. Nymphs and muses of 
Indian mythology. 

Gordian Knot. A great difficulty. 
Gordius, a x>easant, being chosen king of 
Phrygia, dedicated his waggon to Jupiter, 
and fastened the y oke to a beam with a rope 
of bark so ingeniously that no one could 
untie it. Alexander was told that ''who- 
ever undid the knot would reign over the 
whole East.** ''Well, then,** said the 
conqueror, "it is thus I perform the 
task,** and, so saying, he out the knot in 
twain with his sword. 
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To eoi the knot is to evade a difficulty, 
or get out of it in a summary manner. 

Sadi praiM the MMedonlan got 

For having rudely out the Oordian Knot. 

ITotter, TotluKwo.^ 

Turn him to any eauee of policy. 

The Gordian Knot of it he trill unloos«i 
i'anuliar as h» garter. 

Shakupeart, ** Henry V." L 1. 

Gordon Biots. Riots in 1780, 
headed by lord George Gordon, to corn- 
el the UouBO of Commons to repeal the 
ill passed in 1778 for tho relief of 
Roman Catholics. Gordon was of un- 
sound mind, and died in 1793, a proselyte 
to Judaism. Dickens has introduced 
this subject in his '^Barnaby Rudge.** 


Gospellers. Followers of WiolifFe, 
called the ''Gospel Doctor;” any one 
who ^ believes that the New Testament 
has in part, at least, superseded the 
old ; the priest who reads the Gospel at 
the altar. 

Hot Oospellers. A nickname applied to 
the Puritans after the Restoration. 

Gossip. A sponsor at baptism, a 
corruption of gossih, which is God-sib, a 
kinsman in the Lo^. [Sth, getUf, Saxon 
kinsman, whence tibimn, As u our aiO, 
still used.) 

*Ti« not a maid, for she hath had gotiips (tpoii* 
•ort for her Aildj ; jet *t<8 a maid, tor ihs is her 
masc^i'H NertTrint. ami RorriHi for ureg*'*. 

Shdkeepeare, ** Tvto OenUanm of Kcroao,** ill. 1 


Gor 'gibus. An honest, simple- 
minded burgess, brought into all sorts of 
troubles by the love of hnory and the 
mngerbroad gentility of his niece and 
daughter.— Jl/o/^rd, ** Precieuaea Ridi- 
culeaP 


Gorgon. Anything unusually hide- 
ous. There were three Gorgons, with 
serpents on thoir heads instead of hair ; 
Medu'sa was the chief of the three, and 
the only one that was mortal ; but so 
hideous was her face, that whoever set 
eyes on it was instantly turned into 
stone. She was slain by Perseus, and 
her head placed on the shield of Minerva. 

Lest Gorgon rising from the Infernal lakes 
With horrors aimed, and curls of iiisaiiig snokes, 
filiould fix me, stiffened at the monsirous sight, 

A stony image m eternal night. 

** Odyaeey,’* xi. 


Approach the chamber, and destroy youraight 
Y^ith a new gorgua 

Shakespeare, “ Ifacbefh, li. 3. 


Gor'ham Controversy. This 
arose out of the refusal of tho bishop of 
Exeter to institute tho Rev. Cornelius 
Gorham to the vicarage of Brampford 
Speke, " because he held unsound views 
on the doctrine of baptism.” Mr Gor- 
ham maintained that " spiritual regene- 
ration is not conferred on children by 
baptism.” After two years’ controversy, 
the Privy Council decided in favour of 
Mr. Gorham (1851). 

Gorlois, duke of Cornwall, husband 
of Igema, who was the mother of king 
Arthur by an adulterous connection with 
Uther, pendragon of tho Britons. 

Goslings. The catkins of nut-trees, 
pines, Ac. The word is goraa-linga, little 
rough things. 


Gosaip. A father confessor of a good, 
easy, jovial frame. 

Hero, Andrew, carry this to mv gossip, Jolly 
father Boniface, the monk of st. idirtm's. 

Svr WalUrSeoiU *'Qnentin Dnrwtrd * 

Gossyp'ia. The cotton-plant per« 
sonified. 

The nvmph Gonfiypfa heads the velvet cod. 

And warms i»iih rony sjtliee the watery god. 

Banian, ** Loves ojthe Pkmtef* canto 11. 

Gotch. A large stone jug with a 
handle (Norfolk). Peick ilva gotch, mor — 
t.d., fetch tho great water- jug, lassie. 
(Wiltsh., goche; Armenian, gouzoucq ; 
Italian, gozzo, the throat; whence our 
guzzle. Anglo-Saxon, geotan, to pour; 
whonco goute, a drop ; gush, gutter.) 

Goth. Icelandic, got (a horseman) ; 
whence Woden — i.e., Gothen. 

Without doubt, got, a horseman, good, 
and the sacred name of God are all to be 
traced to got or guth, the Teutonic idea 
of God being that of a mighty warrior. 
The Romans called valour virtue, and the 
French call “a good fellow,” un hrava 
homine. 

Last of the Gotlia. Roderick, tho thirty- 
fourth of the Visigothic line of kings. 
(414-711). (<Sfdd Rodeiuck.) 

Gotham. Wise mm of Gothamr-^ 
fools. Many talcs of folly have beeu 
fathered on tho Gothamites, one of which 
is thoir joining bands ro^nd a thorn- 
bush to shut in a cuckoo. The " bush” 
is still shown to visitors. 

It is said that king John intended to 
make a progress through this towu with 
the view of purchasing a castle and 
grounds. Tho townsmen had no desire 
to be saddled with this expense, and 
therefore when the royal messengen 
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appeared, wherever thev went they eaw 
the people oocupied m some idiotic 
pursuit. The king being told of it^ 
abandoned his intention, and the ''wise 
men " of the village cunningly remarked : 
** We ween there are more fools pass 
through Gkitham than remain in it.** 
Andrew Boyde, a native of Gotham, 
wrote "The Merrie Tales of the Wise 
Men of Gotham,** founded on a commis- 
sion signed by Henry VIII. to the magi- 
strates of that town to prevent poaching. 

N.B. All nations have fixed upon some 
locality as their limbus of fools ; thus we 
have Phrygia as the fools* home of Asia 
Minor, Andorra of the Thracians, Ilooo*- 
tia of the Greeks, Swabia of the modern 
Germans, and so on. [See Good eksh all.) 

Gothic Architecture has nothing 
to do with the Goths, but is a term of 
contempt bestowed by the architects of 
the Renaissance period on mediaeval 
architecture, which they termed Gothic 
or clumsy, fit lor barbarians. 

Gouk or G<mh In the Teutonic the 
word gauch means fool ; whence tho 
Saxon oeoe, a cuckoo, and tho Scotch goke 
or aom. 

uunting Iht Gowh [fool] is making one 
an April fool. {See Afhil. ) 

Goun'ja Ticquo'a. The god of 
gods amongst the Hottentots. 

Gk)Urd. Used in the middle ages for 
corks. — ** Orlavdo Furioso” x. lOU. 

Gourds. Bice with a secret cavity. 
Those loaded with lead wore called 
Fullams {q,v.) 

Gourds and liillam holds, 

And high and low beguile tho rich and poor. 

Mvrry Wxun c/ Windsor,” L 8. 

Gourmand and Gourmet 
(French). The gowmand is one whose 
ohief pleasure is oating ; but a gourmet 
is a connoisseur or taster of wines. 
(Welsh, gar, excess ; gorm, a fulness ; 
germod, too much; gormant; &c. (<Scs 
Ancius.) 

Gourre. A debauched woman. The 
citizens of Paris bestowed the name on 
Isabella of Bavaria. 

Wo have hors..a man..who to hii seoond wife 
agpottosd La gxaade Goune. 

Aobsloia iU. n. 

Gout, from the French aouUe, a drop, 
because it was once thought to proceed 


from a “drop of acrid matter in the 
joints.” 

Goven. St, GovetCs Bell, (See 

INCBCAFE.) 

Gower, called by Chaucer “The 
moral Gower.” 

O moral Gowor, this book I dimt 
To thee, and to the pliilosophical Btrood, 

To vouohsauf there need is to oorreot 
Of your benignities and sealSs g<g d^ ^ 

Gowk-thrapple(il/a«ter). A pulpit- 
drumming "chosen vessel,** in Soottis 
"Wavorley.** 

Gowlee (Indian), A "cow-herd.” 
One of the Hindu castes is so called. 

Gown. OowTh and town row, A 
skrimmage between the students of 
difTerent colleges, on ono side, and the 
townsmen, on the other. These feuds go 
back to tho reign of king John, when 
8,000 students left Oxford for Reading, 
owing to a quarrel with the men of tho 
town. What little now remains of this 
" ancient tenure ’* is confined, as for as 
the town is concemod, to the bargees and 
their "tails.** 

Gk>wn8man. A student at one of the 
universities ; so called because he wears 
an academical gown. 

GraaL (6'ctfGBEAL.) 

Grab. To clutch or seize, I grabbed 
it; he grabbed him, i.e,, the bailiff caught 
him. (Swedish, grabba, to grasp; Danish, * 
gribcr; ova; gt'ipfg^'ipe, grope, grwpple, &o.) 

Grace. Thedster Oracee. The Ro- 
mans said there were throe sister Graces, 
bosom friends of the Muses. They are 
represented as embracing each other, 
to show that where one is the other is 
welcome. 

Grace’s Card or Orace-card, The 
six of hearts is so called in Kilkenny. At 
the Revolution in 1688, one of the family 
of Grace, of Courtstown, in Ireland:, 
equipped at his own expense a regiment 
of foot and troop of horse, in the service 
of king James. William of Orange pro- 
mised him high honours if he woifid join 
tho new party, but the indignant baron 
wrote on a card, "Tell your master 1 
despise his offer.** The card was the 
six of hearts, and hence the name. 

Grace Cup or Loving Cm, The 
largo tankard passed round the table 
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ttftar moe. It is still seen at the Lord 
Mayors feasts, at college, and occasion- 
ally in private banquets. 

QraoeDarling. daughterof 'William 
Darling, li^thouse-keeper on Longstone, 
one of the Faroe Islanas. On the morn- 
ing of the 7th Sept., 1838, Grace and her 
fauer saved nine of the crew of the 
Fw/arihire steamer, wrecked among the 
Fame Isles, opposite Bamborough Castle. 
(1815-1842.) 

Grace Days or 2>ay< of Grace, The 
three days over and above the time stated 
in a commercial bilL Thus, if a bill is 
drawn on the 20th June, and is payable 
in one month, it ought to be due on the 
20th of July, out three days of grace are 
to be added, bringing the date to the 
^rd. 

Graoeohuroll (London) is Gnss- 
churoh, or Grass-church, the church built 
on the site of the old grass-market. Grass 
at one time included all sorts of herbs. 

Graceless Florin. The first issue 
of the English fiorins, so called because 
F.D. (fdn defemor) was omitted. The 
omission was not from inadvertency, but 
because there was not room for the letters 
in the circumference. 

Grado'sa. A princess beloved by 
Percinet, who thwarts the malicious 
schemes of Grognon, her step-mother. — 
A fairy tale, 

Gracio'so. A Spanish droll or 
interlocator in pautomime. With 
his coxcomb cap and truncheon 
terminated in a fool's head, he 
mingles with every event, ever and 
anon directing his gibes to the 
audience. 

Gradas'so. A bully ; so called from 
Gradasso, king of Serica'na, called by 
Ariosto ''the bravest of the Pagan 
knights.” He went against Charlemagne 
with 100,000 vassals in his train, all "dis- 
crowned kings,” who never addressed 
him but on their knees. — " Orlando 
Furioeo** and " Orlando Innanwrato.” 

Gradely. Orderly, regularly: as. 
Behave yownelf gradely. A gradely fne 
day. 

Grad'grind {Thomas), A man who 
measures everything with rule and com- 
pass, allows nothing for the weakness of 
human nature, and deals with men and 
women as a mathematician with his 


figures. He shows that stmmunjue is 
su^rema inJuna.^Dicken8^ “ Hard Times ” 

“SfiSaJSiJS? dtopmagi it- 

GhraJiam. A charlatan who gave 
indecent and blasphemous addresses in 
the "Great Apollo Boom,” Adelphi. He 
some times made mesmerism a medium 
of pandering to the prurient taste of his < 
audienoe. 

Grahame’s Dike. TheBomanwali 
between the friths of theClyde and Forth, 
so called from the first person who leaped 
over it after the Romans left Britain. 

This wall defended the Britoni for a time, but the 
Boots and Piets assembled themselves in great num- 
bers, and olimbed over it. . ..A man named Orabame 
is said to have been the first soldier who got over, 
and tlie eommon people still call the reigns of the 
wall ** Grahame's UikeL *— WaUsr aeoUt ** Ttdu 
o/a Grand/aUur,‘* 

Grain. A knave ingrain, A knave, 
thongh a rich man, or magnate. Grain 
means scarlet (Latin, granum, the coccus, 
or scarlet dye). 

A militaxy vest of pnrple flowed 

Livelier than Mehhe'an fThuaaJttanJ, or the grain 

Of Barra {Tirre) worn by kings and heroes old 

In time of truue; 

•*Paradis$LoU,* xl. 

Bogne in grain, A punning application 
of the above phrase to millers. 

To go against the grain. Against one’s 
inclination. The mlusion is to wood, 
which cannot be easily planed the wrong 
way of the grain. 

Gramercy. Thank you much (the 
French, grand Tnerci), Thus Shakespeare, 
"Be it so, Titus, and gramercy too.” 

Andromeus,'* i. 2). Again: 

" Gramercies, Tranio, well dost thou ad- 
vise.” {** Taming of the Shrew** i. 1.) 
WhenGobbo saystoBassonio, " (}od bless 
your worship 1’^ he replies, "Gramercy. 
Wouldst thou aught with mo?” — " Jfer- 
dtant of Venice,** ii. 2. , 

Grammar. Zenod'otos invented the 
terms singular, plural, and dual. 

The scholars of Alexandria and of the 
rival academy of Per'gamos were the first 
to distinguish language into parts of 
speech, and to give technical terms to 
the various functions of words. | 

The first Greek Grammar was by 
Dionysios Thrax, and it is still extant, i 
He was a pupil of Aristarchos. I 

Julius Usssar was the inventor of the ' 
term ablative case. 

Grammarians. Prtnee of Gram» 
marians, Apollo'nios of Alexandria^ 


m 
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ealled Prisciaa Gmmmaiiccfrum prinr 
(2 oent. B.o.) 

Qrammout. The count de 
mont» ihort mem/ory. When the count 
left England he was followed by the 
brothers of la belle Hamilton, who, with 
drawn swords, asked him if he had not 
forTOtten something. “True, true,” 
said the count ; “ I promised to marry 
your sister,” and instantly wont back to 
repair the lapse by making the young 
lady countess of Grammont. 

Granary of Europe. So Sicily 
used to be called. 

Granby. TUmarguitofOranhy. A 

K ublic-house sign in honour of John 
[anners, marquis of Granby, a popular 
Bnglish^eneral. (1721-1770.) 

TliA Tvmet says the old marquis owes 
his sign-board notoriety “ partly to his 
personal bravery and partly to the bald- 
ness of his head. He still presides over 
eighteen public-houses in London alone.” 

Old Weller, in “Pickwick,” married 
the hostess of the “Marquis of Granby” 
at Dorking. 

Grand {Frencii). 

Lt Grand Corneille. Corneille, the 
French dramatist. (1606-16S4.) 

Le Grand Daupkin. Louis, son of 
Louis XIV. (16G1-1711.) 

La Qratide Mademouelle. The duch esse 
de Montpensier, daughter of Gaston, due 
d'Orl^ns, and cousin of Louis XIV. 

Lt Grand Monxirque. Louis XTV., 
also called “ The ^boon.” (1638, 1613- 
1716.) 

LeGrandPan. Voltaire. (1696-1778.) 
MomimrU Grand. The Grand Equerry 
of France in the reign of Louis XIV., &c. 

Grand Alliance. Signed May 12, 
1689, between England, Germany, and 
the States General, subsequently also by 
Spain and Savoy, to prevent the union of 
France and Spain. 

Grand Iiama. The object of wor- 
ship in Thibet and Mongolia. The word 
lama in the Tangutaneso dialect means 
“mother of souls.” It is the represen- 
tative of the Shigemooni, the highest god. 

Grande Jument. Meant for Diane 
de Poitiers.— iia6e/atf, “ Gargantua and 
Paniagrutl** 

Grandison {Sir Charles). The union 
of a Christian and a gentleman. Bichard- 
■on*8 novel so called. Sir Walter Scott 


calls Sir Charles “the faultless monster 
that the world ne’er saw.” Robert Nel- 
son, reputed author of the “ Whole Duty 
of Man,” was the prototype. 

Grandison Cromwellliaflayette. 
Grandison Cromwell is the witty nick- 
name given by Mirabeau to Lafayette, 
moaning thereby that he had all the 
ambition of a Cromwell in his heart, but 
wanted to appear before men as a Sir 
Charles Grandison. 

Grandmother. My Grandmoih^s 
Revie-iCy the “ British Review. ” Lord Byron 
said, in a sort of jest, “I bribed My 
Grandmother's Rwiew. The editor of the 
“British” called him to account, and 
this gave the poet a fine opportunity of 
pointing the battery of his satire against 
the periodical. 

Grane. To strangle, throttle (Anglo- 
Saxon, gryn). 

Grane. Siegfried’shorse, whose swift- 
ness exceeded that of the winds. 

Grange. Properly the granvm 
(granory) or farm of a monastery, where 
the com was kept in store. In Lincoln- 
shire and other northern counties any 
lone farm is so called. These “granges” 
were generally moated. 

“ Mariana, of the Moated Grange,” is 
the title of a poem by Tennyson, sug- 
gested by the character of Mariana in 
Shakespeare’s “ Measure for Measure.” 

Grangousier. King of Uto'pia, who 
married in “ the vigour of his old age ” 
Gargamelle, daughter of the king of the 
Parpaillons, and became the father of 
Gargantua, the giant. He is described 
as a man in his dotage, whose delight 
was to draw scratches on the hearth with 
a burnt stick while watching the broiling 
of his chesnuts. When told of the inva- 
sion of Picrochole, king of Lem6, he 
exclaimed, “Alas ! alas ! do I dream ? can 
it bo true ?” and began calling on all the 
saints of the calendar. He then sent to 
expostulate with Picrochole, and seeing 
this would not do, tried what bribes by 
way of reparation would effect. In the 
meantime he sent to Paris for his son, 
who soon came to his rescue, utterly 
defeated Picrochole, and put his army to 
full rout. Some say he is meant for Louis 
XII., but this is most improbable, not 
only because there is veiy little resem- 
blance between the two, but because ho 
was king of Utopia, some considerable 
distance from Paris. Motteux thinks the 
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academy fign^re of this old Priam was 
John aAlbret, king of Navarre. He 
certainly vas no true Catholic, for ho 
aays in chap. 45 they called him a heretic 
for declaiming against the fiaints.— 
Jiabelais^ Gavgantvxi^ i. 3. 

Granite Bedoubt. The grenadiers 
of the Consular Guard were so called at 
the battle of Marengo in 1800, because 
when the French had given way, th«^y 
formed into a square, stood like flints 
against the Austrians, and stopped all 
further advance. 

Granite State. New Hampshire is 
so called because the mountain parts are 
chiefly granite. 

Grannus. The Celtic Apollo. 

Grantorto. A giant who withheld 
the inheritance of Ire'na {Ireland), He 
is meant for the genius of the Irish re- 
bellion of 1580, slain by Sir Art'egal. — 
Spenser, ** Faerg Qmen, v. 

Grapes. The grapes are sour. You 
disparage it because it is beyond your 
reach. The allusion is to the vrell-known 
fable of the fox, which tried in vain to 
get at some grapes, but when he found 
they wore beyond his reach, went away 
saying, ** I see they are sour.” 

Grass. Gone to grass. Dead. The 
allusion is to the grass which grows over 
the dead. Also, “Gone to rusticate,” 
the allusion being to a horse which is 
sent to grass when unfit for work. 

Grass-hopper, as the sign of a 
grocer, is the crest of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, the merchant grocer. The 
Royal Gresham Exchange used to be 
profusely decorated with grass-hoppers, 
and the brass one on the eastern part of 
the present edifice is tho one which 
escaped the fires of 1666 and 1838. 

Graas-market. At one time the 
place of execution in Edinburgh. 

** I like none o' your eemone that end in a pialm 
at the Grass-market "—i&rir WdUsr HcvUt *'OUlMov 
\alilvP chap. zxzt . 

Grassuxn. A fine in money paid by 
a lessee for the renewal of his lease. 
(Anglo-Saxon, gcersuni, a treasure.) 

Grass-widow was anciently an un- 
married woman who has had a child, but 
now the word is used for a wife temporarily 
parted from her husband. The word 
means a grace widow, a widow by cour- 
(h'rench, grace; Italian, grasa ; Ac. ) 

M • 


A slightly different idea has been re* 
cently at^hod to the term. During tho 
gold mania in California a man would not 
unfrequently put his wife and children 
to board with some family while he went 
to the diggin’s. This ho called “ putting 
his wife to grass,” as we put a horse to 
grass wheu not wanted or unfit for work. 

Gratia'no. Brother of the Vene- 
tian senator, Brabantio.-— ^/loitemeare. 
“ Othelh.*^ 

Also a character in “ The Merchant of 
Venice,” who “talks an infinite deal of 
nothing, more than any man in all 
Venice.” He marries Norissa, Portia's 
maid. 

Grave. To carrg away die meal from 
the grave. Tho Greeks and Persians used 
to make feasts at certain seasons (when 
the dead wore supposed to return to 
their graves), and leave tho fragments 
of their banquets on tho tombs (Flee- 
mo.^t/nam sepuHcri pat'ris). 

With one foot in the grave. At the very 
verge of death. Tho expression was used 
by Julian, who said ho would “learn 
something oven if he had one foot in the 
grave.’ The parallel Greek phrase is 
“With one foot in tho ferry-boat,” moan- 
ing Charon’s. 

Grave-diggers (“Hamlet”). “If 
tho water come to the man . . .” The 
legal case referred to by Shakespeare 
occurred in tho fifth year of queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, called Hales V. Petit, stated 
at length in ** Notes and Queries,” vol. viii. 
p. 123 (first series). 

Grave Maurice. A public-house 
sign. The head of the Graaf Maurice, 
prince of Orange, and captain-general of 
the United Provinces. (1567-1625.) — 
Jlotten, Book of Signs,” 

Grave Searchers. Monkir and 
Nakir, so called by tho Mahometans. — 
vol. ii. (iSce Monkili.) 

Gravel, /'w regularly gravelled. In 
a quandary, in a muddle, confused with 
too many things at once. (Latin, gra't/i- 
dus, laden, burthened.) 

When you were amvelled for lack of matter.— 
Shakespeare, " As You Like It." 

Gray. The authoress of Auld Robin 
Gray was lady Anne Lindsay, afterwards 
lady Barnard. (175 M825.) 

Gray Cloak. An alderman above 
the chair, so called because his propor 
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it a cloak furred with gray amis. 
•"•MuUon, ViiM Immob.” intr. 

sxxii. 

Grayham’B. (iSRMGBAHAUX'sDiES.) 

CSray Man’s Path. A singular 
ftasure in the greenstone precipice near 
Ballycastle, in Ireland. 

Ghray’fl Inn (London) was the inn or 
mansion of the lords Gray. 

Graysteel. The sword of Eol, fatal 
to the owner. It passed to several hands, 
but always brought ill-luck. — Icelandic 
Edda, (i&ksGOLDOFNiBELTTNOEN.) 

Greal (QraU). Tho St. Greal was 
the vessel from which our Saviour is said 
to have taken his last supper, and which 
was subsequently filled with the blood 
that flowed from the wounds inflicted on 
Calvary. It was fabled to have been 
preserved by Joseph of Arimathe'a. The 
quest of this is tho most fertile source of 
adventures to the Enights of the Round 
Table, and Merlin, when he made tho 
table, left a place for the Iloly Greal. 

Tho word is immediately from tho 
old French graaal (the sacramental 
cup), a corruption of Sanguis Realis^ 
which was contracted to San-grasal^ 
Sangraal^ and corrupted into St, 
Qrexd, Sir Galahad discovered it 
and died. All the 150 knights of 
king Arthur caught bight of it, 
(iSto GALauAD.) 

Greasy Sunday. One of the chief 
days of the Carnival. 

Great (The), 

(1) Abbu 1., schah of Persia. (1557, 

iefe. 1628 .) I 

(2) Albertus CMagn%a), the school- 
man. (1198-1280.) 

(3) Alfonso III., king of Asturias and 
Leon. (848, 866-912.) 

(4) Alfred of England. (849, 871-901.) 
^^)^exander of Macedon. (b.c. 356, 

(6) St. Basil, bishop of Cssare'a. (329- 
879.) 

(7) Canute, of England and Denmark. 
(1995, 1014-1086.) 

(8) Casimir III., of Poland. (1309, 
1833-1870.) 

J )) Charles I., emperor of Germany, 
ed ChoA'lmagne, (742, 764-814.) 

(10) Charles III. (or 11.}, duke of Lor- 
lalne. (1543-1608.) 


(11) Charles Emmanuel 1., duka d 
(182^1843. 

(18) Louis II., prince of Condd, due 
d'Enghien. (1621-1686.) 

(14) Constantino I., emperor of Borne. 

(272, 806-837.) . v 

(15) Francis Coupenn, tho Frenoh 
musical composer. (1668-1733.) 

(16) Archibald Douglas.jriaf earl d 
Angui , also called BdUthe^Cat, q,v, (Died 
1514.) 

(17) Ferdinand I., of Castile and Leon. 
(*, 1034-1065.) 

(18) Frederick William, elector of 
Brandenburg, sumamed The Great Eleo» 
tor, (1620,1640-1688.) 

(19) Frederick II., of Prussia. (1712, 
1740-1786.) 

(20) Gregory I., pope. (544, 590-604.) 

(21) Henri IV., of I^nce. (1558,1589- 
1610.) 

(22) Herod Agrippa I., tetrarch of 
Abile'n^*, who beheaded James (Actsxii.). 
(Died A.D. 44.) 

(23) Hiao-wen-tee, the sovereign of the 
HAn dynasty of China. He forbad the use 


of gold and silver vessels in the palace, 
and appropriated the money which th^ 
fetched to the aged poor. (B.O. 206, 179- 
157.) 

(24) John II., of Portugal. (1455, 1481- 
1495.) 

(25) Justinian I. (483, 527-565.) 

(26) Mahomet II., sultan of the Turks. 
(1430, 1451-1481.) 

(27) Maximilian, duke of Bavaria, vic- 
tor of Prague. (1573-1651.) 

(28) Cosmo di’ Medici, first grand duke 
of Tuscany. (1519, 1537-1574.) 

(29) Gonzales P5dro de Mendoza, 
cardinal of Spain, statesman and schol^. 
(1503-1575.) 

(30) Nicholas I., pope. (*, 858-867.) 

(31) Otho I., emperor of Germany. 
(912, 936-973.) 

(82) Pierre III., of Aragon. (1289L 
1276-1285.) 

(33) James Sforza, the Italian general. 
(1369-1424.) 

(34) Sapor or Shah-pour, the ninth king 
of the Sassanldes, o.v. (240, 807-879.) 

(35) Sigismund, kmg of Poland. (1466, 
1506-1548.) 

(36) Theo'dorio, king of the Ostrogoths. 
(454, 475-526.) 

(37) Theodo'siusL, emperor. (346,878- 
395.) 
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(88) Matteo Visoonti. lord of MUan. 
(Xm, 1*295-1322.) 

(39) Vladimir, grand duke of Russia. 
(•. 978-1014.) 

(40) WaldeniarI.,ofDeDmark. (1131, 
1157-1181.) 

Great Biillet-liead. Georgo Cadou- 
dal, leader of the C/iouanSf bom at Brech, 
inMor^ihan. (1769-1804.) 

Great Captain. (See Captain.) 

Great Cham of Literature. So 
Smollett calls Dr. Johnson. (1709-1784.) 

Great Cry and Little WooL 

Much ado about nothing. {See Cur.) 

Great Dauphin. {See Grand.) 

Great Elector. Frederick William, 
elector of Brandenburg. (1620, 1640-1688.) 

Great Go. A cant term for a uni- 
versity examination for degrees; tho 

previous examination ” being the 
"Little Go.” 

Great Harry {The). A man-of-war 
built by Henry VII., the first of any sizo 
constructed in England. It was burnt in 
1558. {See Henry Grace de Dieu.) 

Great Head. Malcolm III., of Scot- 
land ; also called Canmore, which means 
the same thing. (*, 1057-1093.) 

Maloolm III., called Cnnmoro or Gr«>nt Head.— 
Sir W, JHcoU, ** TaiM of a Grandfaiher,” i. 4. 

Great-heart (Mr.), The ^ide of 
Christiana and her family to the Celestial 
City.—Jiunyan, " Pilgrim" a Progrmy ii. 

Great Mogul. The title of the chief 
of the Mogul empire, which came to an 
end in 1806. 

Great Mother. The earth. Whon 
Junius Bmtus and tho sons of Tarquin 
asked the Delphic Oracle who was to 
succeed Superbus on the throne of Rome, 
they received for answer, " Ho who shall 
first kiss his mother.” While the two 
princes hastened home to fulfil what they 
thought was meant, Brutus toll to the 
earth, and exclaimed, "Thus kiss I thee, 
O earth, the great mother of us all.” 

Great Unknown. Sir Walter Scott, 
who published the Waverdey anony- 

mously. (1771-1832.) 

Great Unwashed. The artisan 
class. Burke first used the compound. 
Sir Walter Scott popularised it, 
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Great Wits Jump. Think alike, 
tally. Thus Shakespeare says, " It jumps 
with my humour.” — "1 Uewry JF.,” i, 2. 

Greaves (Sir Launeeht ) . A sort of 
Don Quixote, who, in the reim of George 
II., wandered over England to redress 
wrongs, discourage moral evils not re- 
cognisable by law, degrade immodesty, 
punish ingratitude, and reform society. 
His Sanebo Panza was an old sea captain. 
— Simllett, " Adventurea of Sir Launcelot 
Oreavea"* 

Grebenski Cossacks. So called 
from the Roman word greben (a comb). 
This titlo was conferred upon them by 
czar Ivan I., because, in his campaign 
against the Tartars of tho Caucasus, they 
sealed a mountain fortified with sharp 
spurs, sloping down from its summit, and 
projecting horizontally, like a comb. — 
Duncan, Russia."" 

Grecian Coffee-house, in Devo- 
reux-court, the oldest in London, was 
originally opened by Pasqua, a Greek 
slave, brought to England in 1652 by 
Daniel Edwards, a Turkey merchant. 
This Greek was the first to toach the 
mothod of roasting coffee, to introduce 
the drink into the island, and to call 
himsolfa "coffee-man.” 

Grecian Stairs. A corruption of 
greesing stairs. Greosiugs (steps) still 
survives in the architectural word greea, 
and in tho compound word de-grees. There 
is still on the hill at Lincoln a flight of 
stone steps called " Grecian stairs** 

Greedy (Jiwftce). In "A New Way 
to Pay Old Debts,” by Massinger, 

Greegrees. Charms.— -il/rtcan supers 
stition. 

A gree-gree man. One who sells oharmi. 

Greek {Tlie). Manuel Alva'roz (el 
Grieqo), the Spanish sculptor. (1727- 
1797.) 

Last of the GreeJos, Philopoe'men, of 
Megalop'olis, whoso great object was to 
infuse into the Achscans a military spirit, 
and establish their independence. (B.O. 
252-183.) 

Un Grec (French). A cheat. Towards 
the close of tho reign of Louis XIV., a 
knight of Greek origin, named Apoulos, 
was caught in the very act of cheating at 
play, even in the pmaoe of the grand 
monarque. He was sent to the galleys, 
and tho opprobrious nation whioh gave 
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lilm Urili became from that tUnie a by- 
word for awindler and blackleg. 

To play ikt Greek (Latin, grceeari). To 
indnl^ in one's ouni. The Greeks hare 
fdways been oonsioered a luxurious race, 
fond of creature comforts. Thus Cicero, 
in bis oration against ** Vorres," says : 
*'Disouml>itur ; fit sermo inter eos et 
inyita^tio, ut Gneco more bibero'tur: 
hospSs borta'tur, posount majo'ribus 
poo'ulis; celebra'tur omnium sermo'ne 
bstitiaq: oonviv'ium.” The law in Greek 
banquets was E pithi e apUhi (QuaiT, 
or be offt) (Cut in, or cut off!). In 
** TroiiUS and Cressida,” Shakespeare 
makes Pan'darus, bantering Helen for 
her love to Tro'ilus, say, 1 think Helen 
loves him bettor than*Paris ; ” to which 
Cressida, whoso wit is to parry and per. 
vert, replies, Then she’s a merry Greek 
indeed,’* insinuating that she was a 
“woman of plfasure.” (See IIiuen, the 
fair Greek.) 

Witm Greek joint Greek Hun is the tny 
ef war. When two men or armies of 
undoubted courage fight the contest will 
be very severe. The lino is a verso from 
the drama of “Alexander the Groat,” 
slightly altered, and the reference is to 
the obstinate resistance of the Greek 
cities to Philip and Alexander, the Mace- 
donian kings. 

When Orwki loiutd Oneki then «u the tug of 
wv.-JVatAanMlM. 

Greek Calends. Never. To defer 
anything to the Greek Calends is to defer 
it tiue diit. There were no calends in the 
Greek months. The Romans used to pay 
rents, tmees, bills, &c., on the calends, 
and to defer paying them to the “Greek 
Calends” was virtually to repudiate 
them. (See St. Tib’s Eve, Lammas, Two 
Sundays.) 

will you speak of your paltry proao dolngi in my 
pmenoa. whoto great historical poem, iu twenty 
booki, with notee m proportion, has been poetponei 
** ad Uraraae Kalendns IK. Neott, The Be- 

tntiieA" (latvoduotio^ 

Greek Chnroll, includes the church 
within the Ottoman empire subject to the 
patriarch of Constantinople, the church 
in the kingdom of Greece, and the Russo- 
Greek Churoh. It formally separated 
from the Roman Church in 1054. They 
dissent from the doctrine that the Holy 
Ghost prooeeds from the Father and the 
•Son {BUioque), reject the papal claim 
to supremacy, and administer the eucha- 
list in both Imds to tbe kuty ; but ugroe 


with the Romanists in their belief of sevon 
sacraments, transubstantiation, the ado- 
ration of the host, confession, absolution, 
penance, prayers for the deim, ko. 

Greek Commentator. Feman 
Nunen de Guzman, the great promoter 
of Greek literature in Spain. (1470-1553.) 

Greek Cross. Some shape as St. 
George’s cross •¥, 

Greek Fire. A composition of nitre, 
sulphur, and naphtha. Tow steeped in 
the mixture was hurled in a blazing state 
through tubes, cr tied to arrows. The 
invention is ascribed to Callini'cos^ of 
Heliop’olis, a.d. 668. 

A very similar projectile was used by 
the Fcdorals in the great American con- 
test, especially at the siege of Charleston. 

Greek Life. A sound mind in a 
sound body. 

This heatthv life, which wu the Greek life, eame 
from keeping the bu Jy lu good tuae.— Dady Teugruph. 

Greek Trust. No trust at all* 
Plautus uses the phrase Grcee&jidimercairi 
(to buy for ready money), and Orceeafidit 
was with the Romans no faith at all. 

Green. Young, fresh | as green 
cheese f %.e., cream cheese, which is eaten 
fresh ; green goose, a young or Midsummer 
goose; n green-horn (q.v.) 

Green. The imperial green of France 
is the old Mcrovin’gian colour restored, 
and the golden bees are the ornaments 
found on the tomb of Childeric, the father 
of Clovis, in 1653. 

Green is held unlucky to partioular clans 
and counties of Scotland. The Caith- 
ness men look on it as fatal, because their 
bands were clad in green at the battle of 
Flodden. It is disliked by all who bear 
the name of Ogilvy, and is e^ocially 
unlucky to the Grabame clan. One day 
an aged man of that name was thrown 
from his horse iu a fox chase, and he 
accounted for the accident from his having 
a green lash to his riding-whip. 

The Greene of Constantinople were a 
political party opposed to the Blnee in 
the reign of .Justinian. 

Green Bucks. The bank notes 
issued by the United States during the 
civil war (1861-5). So called from 
colour of the chief of them. 

Green Bag. "WheiXe ta ihe greean 
hag t What charge is about to be pre* 
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iKTed against me? The allusion is to 
tha "Green Bag Inquiry” {q.v,). 

GreenBag Inquiry. Certain papers 
of a seditious character packed in a 
green bag during the Be^ncy. The 
contents were laid before Parliament, 
and the committee advised the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act. (1817.) 

Green Bird (The) told everything a 
person wished to know, and talked like 
an oracle. — ** Fair Star and PHnce 
Chery” hy Countess D'Aulnoy, 

Green Cloth. TAc Board of Green 
Cloth, A board connected with the 
royal household, having power to cor- 
rect offenders within the verge of the 
palace and two hundred yards beyond 
the gates. A warrant from the board 
must be obtained before a servant of 
the palace can be arrested for debt. 
So omled "because they sit with the 
steward of the household at a board 
covered with a green cloth in the count- 
ing-house, as recorders and witnesses to 
the truth.” It existed in the reign of 
Henry 1., and probably at a still earlier 
period. 

Green-eyed Jealousy or Green- 
eyed Monster, Expressions used bv Shake- 
speare ("Merchant of Venice,” iii. 2; 
" Othello,” iii. 8). As cats, lions, tigers, 
and all the green-eyed tribe " mock the 
meat they feed on,” so jealousy mocks 
its victim by loving and hating it at the 
same time. 

Greengage. Introduced into Eng- 
land by lord Gage from the Chartreuse 
Monastery near Paris. Called by the 
French " Keine Claude,” out of compli- 
ment to the daughter of Anne de Bre- 
tagne and Louis XII., generally called 
la bonne reine. (1499-1524.) 

Green-hom means an ox with the 
horns just making their appearance; 
metaphorically, a lad no more accus- 
tomed to the ways of the world than a 
young steer to the plough. (See Green.) 

Green Dragoons the 13th 

Dragoons (whose regimental flings were 
green). Slow called the 13th Hussars, 
and the regimental facings have been 
white since 1861. 

Green Horse (TAeJ, The 5th Dra- 
goon Guards, so called because they are 
n horse regiment, and have yree9i for their 
regimental facings. 


Green Howards Thel9tb 
Foot, named from thehon. Cha8.Howard. 
colonel from 1738 to 1748. 

Green Isle or The Fmerald Isle, 
Ireland, so called from the brilliant 
green hue of its grass. 

Green Knight (The), A Pagan, 
who demanded Fezon in marriage, but 
being overcome by Orson, was obliged to 
resign his claim. — “ Valontmeand^son^'* 

Greenlander. A greenhorn, one 
from the verdant country colled the land 
of green ones. 

Green Linnets. The 39th Foot, so 
called from the colour of their facings. 

Green Man. This public-house sign 
represents tbo gamekeeper or squire’s 
chief man, who used at one time to be 
dressed in green. 

But the ** Green Man '* ihall I past bjr nninns. 

Which mine own J amee upon hie eign-poet hnng f 

Hie eipn, hie imaae.— for he once wae aeen 

A squire’e attendant, olad in keeper'd green. 

Orobbe, "BorowpA'* 

The men who let off fireworks were 
called Green-men in the reign of James I. 

llavo you any Bquibs, any green-man in your 
shows ?--*• The Seotiii Champions of Christendom!' 

Green Man and Still. This public- 
house sign refers to the distillation of 
spirits from green herbs, such as pepper- 
mint cordial, and so on. The green man 
is a herbalist, or green grocer of herbs, 
and the still the apparatus for distillation. 

Green Sea. The Persian Gulf, so 
called from a remarkable strip of water 
of a green colour cdong the Arabian coast. 

Green Thursday, Maundy Thurs- 
day, the great day of absolution in the 
Lutheran Church. (Germ. Grun-don- 
nerstay ) See Luke xxiii. 31. 

Greenwich is the Saxon Grene-wic 
(green village), formerly called Grenawic, 
and in old Latin authors ^^Grenoviam 
viridis:' Some think it is a compound of 
grian wic (the sun city), 

Greenwich Barbers. il^taUem of 
sand, so called because the inhabitants 
of Greenwich "shave the pits” in the 
neighbourhood to supply London with 
sand. 

Greg'arines (3 syl.). In 1867 the 
women of Europe and America, from tho 
thrones to the maid servants, adopted 
the fashion of wearing a pad made of 
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Mm bair behind their head, utterly 
destroying its natural x>roportions. The 
microscope showed thatthe hair employed 
for these ''uglies’* abounded in a pedio'- 
ulous insect called a greg'arine (or little 
herding animal), from the Latin grtx (a 
herd). The nerts on the filaments of hair 
resemble those of spiders and silkworms, 
and the ‘'object” forms one of the ex- 
hibits in microscopical soirees, 

Greeo'rian Calendar. One which 
shows the now and full moon, with the 
time of Easter and the movable feasts 
depending thereon. The reformed calen- 
dar of the Church of Borne, introduced 
by pope Gregory XIII. in 1582, corrected 
the error of the civil year, according to 
the Julian calendar. 

Gh*ego'rian Chant. So called be- 
cause it was introduced into the clmrch 
service by Gregory ihe Great. (COO.) 

Qrego'rian Epoch. The epoch or 
day on which the Gregorian calendar 
commenced— -March, 1582. 

Qrego'rian Telescope. The first 
form ot the reflecting telescope, invented 
by James Gregory, professor of mathe- 
matics in the university of St. Andrews. 
(1663.) 

Qrego'rian Tree. The gallows, so 
named from three successive hangmen — 
Gregory, sen. , Gregory, j un . , and Gregory 
Brandon. To the last Sir William Segar, 
garter knight of arms, granted a coat of 
arms. (iS^ Hangmen.) 

This tremhlres under the black rod. and ho 
i>oth foar his fate from the Uregorinn tree. 

MtteutiutPraomutxcm. 11 ) 41 . 

Qrego'rian Water or GringoHan 
"Water, Holy water, so called because 
Gregory I. was a most strenuous rccom- 
mender of it. 

In ease they should happen to encountor with 
devils, by virtue of the Orlugorieue water they might 
makethexudisappear.— JBoMau, Qargoxam* book 
I.4X. 

Qrego'rian Year. The civil year, 
aooording to the oorrection introduced 
by pope Gregory XIII. in 1582. The 
equinox which occurred on the 25th of 
March, in the time of Julius C»sar, fell 
on the 11th of March in the year 1582. 
This was because ^e Julian calculation 
of 865^ days to a year was 11 min. 10 sec. 
too much. Gregoxy suppressed ten dayi^ 
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so as to make the equinox fall on ihe 21st 
of March, as it did at the council of Nice, 
and, by some simple arrangements, pre- 
vented the recurrence in future <n a 
similar error. 

Qreg'ories (3 syl.). Hangmen. 

Geegohian Tree.) 

Gregory (St.). The last pope who 
has been canonised. Usually represented 
witli the tiara, pastoral staff, his book of 
liomilies, and a dovo. The last is his 
peculiar attribute. 

Grenadier' (3 syl.). Originally a 
soldier omployod to throw the hand- 
grenade. 

Grenadier Guards. The first 
regiment of Foot Guards. 

Grendel. A superhuman monster 
slam by Beowulf, in the Anglo-Saxon 
romance of that title . — See Turner^ t 
abridgement, 

Gresham College (Londor^, 
Founded by Sir Thomas Gresham in 15/5. 

Greta Hall. The poet of Greta Hall, 
Southey, who lived at Greta Hall, in the 
Vale of Keswick. (1774-1843.) 

Gretchen. A pet German diminu- 
tive of Margaret. 

Greth'el (Gammer), The hypo- 
thetical narrator of the "Nursery Tales,” 
edited by the Brothers Grimm. 

Gretna Green Marriages. Bun- 
away matches. In Scotland all that is 
required of contracting parties is a mutual 
declaration before witnesses of their wil- 
lingness to marry, so that elopers reach- 
ing the parish of Graitney, or village of 
Springfield, could get legally married with- 
out licence, banns, or priest. The decla- 
ration was genorallymadetoablacksmith. 

Crabbe has a metrical tale called ‘ 'Gretna 
Green,” in which young Belwood elopes 
with Clara, the daughter of Dr. Sidmere, 
and gets married; but Belwood was a 
" screw,” and Clara a silly, extravagant 
hussy, so th^ soon hated each other and 
parted. — " Tales of the Hall,' book xv. 

Qreve (1 syl.). Plaee de Grhae, The 
^bum of ancient Paris. The present 
Ii6tel de Yille occupies part of the site. 
The word grive means the strand of a. 
river or shore of the sea, and is so colled 
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from (mf» 0 r (grayel or sand). The Place 
de Graye was on the bank of the Seine. 
Who hai oVr been to Parli mait noodi know tho 

The total retroot of th* unfortanote bnva, 

Where honour end juitiee moot oddly oontribnte 
f 0 ceie Bero’e poini by a halter or ^bbet. 

iWr* The TMtfand toe OordOier,- 

Grewnds. The seryants of the 
Bounils or Breton ogres. 


Grey from Grief. 

Ludoyico Sfonsa became grey in a 

SiarlM I. grew grey while he was on 
his trial. 

Marie Antoinette grew grey from grief 
during her imprisonment. 


Greys. Tke Scotch Greys, The 2nd 
(Royal NorthBritish) Dragoons, so called 
because they are mounted on grey horses. 

Grey Friars. Franciscan friars, so 
ealled irom their grey habit. 


GreyRound. A public-house sign, 
in honour of Henry VII., whose badge it 

was. 


tribute of St. Faith, who wai martyred 
like St. Lawrence ; and St. Vincent, who 
was partiallyroastedona gridiron ooyered 
with spikes. {See Esoubial.) 

Gtriffen Horse fThe), belonged to 
Atlantes, the magician, but was made 
use of by Roge'ro, Astolpho, and others. 
It flew through the air at the bidding ol 
the rider, and landed him where he listed. 
—Ariosto, “ Orlando Furioso,** 

Griffin. A cadet newly arriyed in 
Indi^ half English and half Indian. 

GriffittSf the residue of a contract fea6t, 
taken away by the contractor, half the 
buyer’s and half the seller’s. 

Griffon, Oriffen^ or Griffin, Off- 
spring of the lion and eagle. Its legs 
and all from the shoulder to the head is 
like an eagle, the rest of the body is that 
of a lion. This creature was sacred to 
tho sun, and kept guard oyer hidden 
treasures. Sir Thomas Browne says it is 
emblematical of watchfulness, courage, 
perseverance, andrapidity of execution. — 
Vulgar EiTfyrs^ iii. 2. (jS’ooArimabpxanb.) 


Grey Mare. The Gr^ Mare is tAo 
helUr The woman is paramount. 

It is said that a man wished to buy a 
horse, but his wife took a fancy to a grey 
mare, and so pertinaciousl}' insisted that 
the grej mare was the better horse that 
the man was obliged to yield the point. 

The French say, when tho woman is 
paramount, (Test le mariage d*epervier 
(’Tis a hawk’s marriage), because the 
female hawk is both larger and stronger 
than the male bird. 


Ai long u we hSTO eyes, or hands, or breath, 

W e'U luok, or write, <ir talk you all to death. 
Yield, or she-Pegasus will g»in her oourae. 

And the grey mare will prove the better liorsei. 
Prior, *' JSpilogue to Mre Manley'$*Luenu,*" 


Grey Mare’s Tail. A cataract 
made by the stream which issues from 
Loch-skene, in Scotland, so called from 
its appearance. 

^ Grey Wethers. Huge boldors, 
either embedded or not, very common 
in the “Valley of Stones” near Avebury, 
Wilts. When split or broken up they 
are called sarsens or sarsdons (German, 
sarge steins, coflfln stones). 

Grid'iron. Emblematic of St. Law- 
pence, because in his martyrdom he was 
broils to death on a mdiron. In allu- 
•ion thereto the church of St. Lawrence 
Jewry, near Guildhall, has a gilt gridiron 
for A vane* The gridiron is also an at- 


Grig. Merry as a Grig, A grig is a 
small eel. There was also a class of yaga* 
bond dancers and tumblers who visited 
ale-housos, so called, Honco Levi Solo- 
mon, Cockleput, who lived in Sweet 
Apple Court, being asked in his examina- 
tion how ho obtained his living, replied 
that ** he went a-grigging.” Many think 
the expression should be merry as a Qreds, 
and have Shakespeare to back them: 

Then she’s a merry Greek and again, 
“Cressid ’mongst the merry Greeks’* 
(** Troilus and Cressida,” i. 2 ; iv. 4). 
Patrick Gordon also says, ''No people in 
the world are so jovial and meiry, so 
given to singing and dancmg, os the 
Greeks.’* 

Grim (Giant), in Bunyan’s "Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’’ pt. ii. He tned to stop the 
pilgrims on their way to tho Celestial ‘ 
City, but was slain by Mr. Greatheart. 

Grima'ce (2 syl). Cotgrave says this 
word is from Grima'cier, a celebrated 
carver of fantastic heads in Gothic archi- 
tecture; but prsbably the Saxon grim, 
Welsh grmiaw, Duteh grimmig, may 
be considered the basis of the woi^ 

Grimes (Peter), The son of a steady 
fisherman, was a drunkard and a thief. 
He had a boy whom he killed by ill- 
usage. Two others he made away with^ 
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but tvas not oonTioted for want of eri- 
donee. As no one would lire with him, 
he dwelt alone, turned mad, and was 
lodgedlntheparish poor-house, confessed 
hia crime in his delirium, and died.— 
Orahbe, Borough,” let. xzii. 

Qffiinziial'ldn or GragmoUiin. French, 
arts nublkin, Shakespeare makes his 
%t<di in « Macbeth*^ say, come, 
Graymalkin,** Malkin being the name of 
a foul fiend. The cat, supposed to be a 
witch and the companion of witches, is 
called by the same name. 

Qrimm’s liaw. A law discovered 
by Jakob L. Grimm, the German philolo- 
gist, to show how the mute consonants 
interchange as corresponding words oc- 
cur in different branches of the A'ryan 
family of languages. Thus, what is p in 
Greek, Latin, or Sanskrit, becomes /in 
Gothic, and o or/in the old High Gor- 
man ; what is t in Greek, Latin, or San- 
skrit, becomes th in Gothic, and d in old 
High Gorman; Ac. 

Grimsby (Lincolnshire), Grim was 
a fisherman who rescued from a boat 
adrift an infant named Habloc, whom he 
adopted and brought up. This infant 
turned out to be the son of the king of 
Denmark, and when the boy was restored 
to his royal sire, Grim was laden with 
£^t8. He now returned to Lincolnshire 
and built the town which he called after 
his own name. The ancient seal of the 
town contains the names of Gryme and 
Habloc. This is the foundation of the 
medimval tales about ** Havelock the 
Dane.” 

Grim’s Dyke or DeviTs Dyhe. 
(Anglo-Saxon, grima, a goblin or demon. ) 

Gteind. To work up for an examina- 
tion ; to ^nd up the subjects set, and 
to gnnd into the memory the necessary 
cram. The allusion is to a mill, and the 
analogy evident. 

To take a grind is to take a constitu- 
tional walk ; to cram into the smallest 
space the greatest amount of physical 
exercise. This is the physical grind. 
The literary grind is a turn at hard 
study. 

To take a grinder is to insult another 
by applying the left thumb to the nose, 
and revolving the right hand round it, 
as if working a hand-oigan or coffee- 
mill. This insulting retort is given when 


some one has tried to practise on your 
credulity, or to impose upon your good 
faith. 

Grinders. The double teeth which 
grind the food put into the mouth. The 
preacher speaks of old age as the time 
when “ the senders cease because they 
are few ” (Ecc. xiL 8). (See AlmoiQ)* 

TREE.) 

Ghrise. A step. (Latin, gradue). 


Whioh M a Rrtie or itep may bdp tAioM Imxt 
Into your favour 

Shaketpean,** OMBor L a 


Grisilda or Orieelda, The model of 
enduring patience and conjugal obe- 
dience. She was the daughter of Janie - 
ola, a poor charcoal-burner, but became 
the wife of Walter, marquis of Saluzzo, 
The marquis put her humility and obe- 
dience to throe severe trials, but she 
submitted to them all without a murmur : 
(1) Her infant daughter was taken from 
her, and secretly conveyed to the queen 
of PaVia to bring up, while Grisilda was 
made to believe that it had been mur- 
dered. (2) Four years later she had a 
son, who was also taken from her, and 
sent to be brought up with her sister. 
When the little girl was twelve years old, 
the marquis told Grisilda he intended to 
divorce her and marry another, so she 
was stripped of all her fine clothes and 
sont back to her father’s cottage. On 
the ''wedding day" the much-abused 
Grisilda was sent for to receive " her 
rival " and prepare her for the ceremony. 
When her lord saw in her no spark of 
Jealousy, he told her the '* bride ” was 
her own daughter. The moral of the 
tale is this : If Grisilda submitted wilk- 
out a murmur to these trials of her hus- 
band, how much more ought we to sub- 
mit without repining to the trials sent 
us by God. 

This tale is the last of Boccaccio’s "De- 
cam'eron it was rendered by Petrarch 
into a Latin romance, entitled "De 
Obedientia et Fide Uxo'ria Mytholo'gia," 
and forms "The Clerkes Tale*^ in 
Chaucer’s "Canterbury Tales." 

Grist. A ll grist that comes to mg mUU 
Ail is appropriated that comes to me ; 
all is made use of that comes in my way. 
Grist is all that quantity of com wUch 
is to be ground or crushed at one time. 
The phi^ means, all that is broughti 
good, bad, and indifferent com, with all 
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refoieand waste, is put into the mill and 
ground together. (i8f« Emolumeivt.) 

Qris'el or OriueL Octaria, wife of 
Haro Antony and sister of Augustus 
CSeesar, is called the ** patient Grizel” of 
Boman stoiy. {See Grisilda.) 

for ratiene* she will prora a leoond OrlnaL 
Bhaiujmr$t **Tamlnff oftht Shrew,’* it 1. 

Groat. From John o* QroaCe house to 
ihe LanJs End, From Dan to Beer- 
sheba, from one end of Groat Britain to 
the other. John o' Groat was a Dutch- 
man, who settled in the most northerly 
point of Scotland, in the reign of James 
iV., and immortalised himself by the 
way he settled a dispute among his nine 
sons respecting precedency. He had 
nine doors to his cottage, one for each 
son, so that none oould go out or come 
in before another. 

Blood without groais is noddng (North 
of England), meaning family without 
fortune is worthless.” The allusion is to 
black'pudding, which consists chiefly of 
blood and ^oats formed into a sausage. 

Not worm a groat. Of no value. A 
mat is a silver four-pence. The Dutch 
had a coin called a wote, a contraction of 
arote-schwar9 (great schware), so called 
because it was equal in value to flve little 
schware. So the coin of Edward HI. was 
the groat or great silver penny, equal to 
four penny-pieces. The modern groat 
was first issued in 1835. (Fr. gros^ great.) 

Greemes (r/te). A class of free- 
booters, who inhabited the debateable 
land, and were transported to Ireland at 
the Mginning of the seventeenth century. 

Grog. Bum and water cold without. 
Admiral Vernon was called Old Grog by 
his sailors, because he was accustomed 
to walk the deck in rough weather in a 
grogram clodk. As he was the first to 
serve water in the rum on board ship, 
the mixture went by the name of grog. 
Six-water grogM. one part mm to six parts 
of water. Grog, in common parlance, 
is any mixture of spirits and water, 
either hot or cold. 

Gro'gram. A coarse kind of taffety, 
stiffened with gum. A corruption of the 
French gros-grain. 

Groined Ceiling. One in which 
the arahes are divided or intersected. 
Owedish, yrma, to divide.) 


Gromet. Qrumel, or Grummet, A 
younker on board ship. In Smith’s 
Grammar we are told that '^younkers 
are the young men whose duty it is to 
take in the top-sails, or top and yard 
for furling the sails, or slinging the yards! 
. . .” he says, *<are the elder 

men.” Gromet is the Flemish grom (a 
boy) with the diminutive. It appears in 
bride-groom, &c. 

Grongar Hill, in South Wales, 
rendered famous by Dyer’s poem so called. 

Groom of the Stole (Grom of the 
Stole), Keeper of the stole or state- 
robe. The original duty of this officer 
was to invest the king in his stote-robe, 
but he had also to hand him his shirt 
when he dressed. The office when a 
queen reigns is termed Mistress of ihe 
Rohes, though quoen Anne had her 

Groom of tho Stole.” (Greek, stoU, a 
garment.) {See Buidegroom.) 

Gross. (<%s Advowson.) 

Grosted or Robert Grosseteste, bishop 
of Lincoln, in the reign of Henry III., 
the author of some 200 works. He was 
ckcousea of dealings in the black arts, and 
the pope ordered a letter to be written 
to the king of England, enjoining him to 
disinter the bones of the too-wise bishop 
and bum them to powder. (Died 1253.) 

Nones deeper knowledge boasted, 

Since nudge, Baoon, and Bob urosted. 

Butter, '* HwlWrat* a. 8 

Grotes'que (2 syl.) means in “Grotto 
stylo.” Classical oraomonts so called 
were found in the thirteenth century in 
grottoes, that is, excavations made in 
the baths of Titus and in other Koman 
buildings. These ornaments abound in 
fanciful combinations, and hence any- 
thing outr5 is termed grotesque. 

Grotta del Cane (Naples). The 
Dog's Cave, so called from the practice of 
sending dogs into it to show visitors how 
the carbonic acid gas of the cave kills 
them. 

Grotto. Pray Remember the Grotto, 
July 25 new style, and August 5 M etyle, 
is the day dedicated to St. James the 
Greater, and the correct thing to do in 
days of 'yore was to stick a shell in your 
hat or cloak, and pay a visit on that day 
to the shrine of St. James of ComposteUiu 
Shell grottoes with an image of the sainfi 
were erected for the behoof of those who 
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«oald not afford aaoh pilgrimagOy and the 
koeper reminded the passer-by to remem- 
bar it was St. James's day, and not to 
foiget their offering to the saint. 

Groundling. One who stood in the 
pit, which was the ground in ancient 
theatres. 


To ipllt the ean of the gronndlln^a 
Skuktijmre, “ JBamUt,- i 


Li. 


Grove. The grove for which the 
Jewish women wove hanmngs, and which 
the Jews were commanded to cut down 
and bum, was the wooden Ash'ora, a sort 
of idol, symbolising the generative power 
of Nature, and placed on the stone altar 
of BaaL It was called P/mUos by the 
Greeks. The Hindus have two emblems, 
Linga and Yoni, the former symbolising 
generative power, and the latter produc- 
tive power. 

Grub Street. Since 1830 called 
Milton Street, near Mooriields, London, 
onoe famous for literary hacks and 
inferior literary productions. The word 
Is the Gothic grahan (to dig), whence 
Saxon grab (a grave), and groan (a ditch). 
— ^ec^Huuciad,” i. 38, &c. 

Gh^eL To give him hit gruel. To 
kill him. The allusion is to the very 
common practice in France, in the six- 
teenth oentuiy, of givingjpoisoned possets, 
an art brought to perfection by Catherine 
do Mediois and her Italian advisors. 


Ghwubo. A giant in the tale of Tom 
Thumb. A raven picked up Tom, think- 
ing him to be a grain of com, and dropped 
him on the flat roof of the Rant's castle. 
Old Grumbo came to walk on the roof 
terrace, and Tom crept u^ his sleeve. 
The giant, annoyed, shook ms sleeve, and 
Tom fell into the sea, where a fish swal- 
lowed him, and the fish being caught and 
sold for Arthur^s table, was the means of 
introducing Tom to the British king, by 
whom he was knighted.— Tale, 
Tom Thumb,** 

Grundy. Whai will Mrs, Oiundy 
tag t What will our rivals or neighbours 
say ? The phrase is from Tom Morton's 
Speed the Plough." In the first scene 
Mrs. Adifitid diows herself very jealous of 
neighbour Grundy, and farmer Adifield 
says to her, **Be quiet, woolye? Ale- 
ways ding, dinging Dame Grundy into 
my ears. What will Mrs. Grundy say ? 
What will Mrs. Grondy think! . • •" 


Grunih. The sacred book of the 
Sikhs. 

Gryll. Let Oryll he Oryll, and 
Kit hoggish mind, Don't attempt to waui 
a blackamoor white ; the leopard will 
never change his spots. Gryll is from 
the Greek gru (the grunting of a hog). 
When Sir Guyon disenchanted the forms 
in the Bower of Bliss some were exceed- 
ingly angry, and one in particular, named 
Gryll, who had been metamoiphosed by 
Acra'sia into a hog, abused him mort 
roundly. “Come,” says the palmer to 
Sir Guyon, 

Lot Oryll be Oryll, nnil have liiti hoggiHh mind, 

But let us hciico deport whilo wrouthcr senrei and 
wind. 

Spenser, “ Faerp dueen," book il. 13. 

Gryphon (in “Orlando Purioso”), 
son of Olive'ro and Sigismunda, brother 
of Aquilant, in love with Origilla, who 
plays him false. He was called White 
from his armour, and his brother Black, 
He overthrew the eight champions of 
Damascus in the tournament given to 
celebrate the kingfs wedding-day. While 
asleep Marta'no steals his armour, and 
goes to the king Norandi'no to receive 
the meed of high deeds. In the mean- 
time Gryphon awakes, finds his armour 
gone, is obliged to put on MartaWs, 
and being mistaken for the coward, 
is hooted and hustled by the crowd. 
He lays about him stoutly, and kills 
many. The king comes up, finds out 
the mistake, and offers his hand, which 
Gryphon, like a true knight, receives. 
Ho joined the army of Charlemagne. 

Gryphons. (See Griffon.) 

Guadia'na. The squire of Duran- 
darte. Mourning the fall of his master 
at Boncesvalles, ne was turned into ^e 
river which bears the same name.— 
** Don Quixote,** ii. 23. 

Quaff. Victor Emmanuel is Bo colled 
from his nose. 

Gua'no is the Peruvian word huafno 
(dung), and consists of the droppings of 
sea-fowls. 

GuarPnos (Admiral), One of Char- 
lemagne’s paladins, taken captive at the 
battle of BbncesvallSs. He fell to the lot 
of Marlo'tSs, a Moslem, who offered h i m 
his daughter in mania^ if he would 
become a disciple of Mahomet. Ouaxi'- 
nos refused, and was cast into a duQgeoih 
where he lay captive for aeven yean. 4 
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joiufc was then held, and Admiral Goari'- 
nos was allowed* to try his hand at a 
tar^t. He knelt before the Moor, 
stabbed him to the heart, vaulted on his 
horse Treb'ozond', and escaped to 
oe. 

Gubbixi^S. Anabaptists near Brent, 
in Devonshire. They had no ecclesiasti- 
cal order or authority, '*but lived in 
holes, like swine ; had all things in com- 
mon; and multiplied without marriage. 
Their language was vulgar Devonian. . « 
They lived by pilfering sheep ; were fleet 
as horses ; held together like bees ; and 
revenged every wrong. One of the 
society was always elected chief, and 
called King oftlu Guhhings** (Fuller). 

N.B. Their name is from the 

offal of fish {Devonshire), 

Gudgeon. Oajdng for gudgecm. 
Looking out for things extremely im- 
probable. As a gudgeon is a bait to 
deceive fish, it means a fie, a deception. 

To swallow a gudgeon. To be bam- 
boozled with a most palpable lie, as silly 
fish are caught by gudgeons. 

Make fools believe in their foreseeing 
Of thinsB before they are in boing ; 

To swallow Rudgeoua ere they’re oatohed* 

And oount their eluokena ere they're hatched. 

Butler^ Uwlilit om” ii. a 

Gudrun. A model of heroic forti- 
tude and pious resignation. She was a 
rincess betrothed to Herwig, but the 
ing of Norway carried her off captive. 
As she would not marry him, he put her 
to all sorts of menial work, such as wash- 
ing the dirty linen. One day her brother 
and lover appeared on the scene, and at 
the end she married Herwig, pardoned 
the naughty ” king, and all went merry 
as a marriage bell.— A Nortk-Saxonpoem. 

Gudule (2 syl.) or St. Qudu*la, patron 
saint of Brussels, was daughter of Count 
Witger, died 172. She is represented 
with a lantern, from a tradition that she 
was one day going to the church of St. 
Morgelle with a lantom, which wont out, 
but the holy virgin lighted it again by 
her prayers. 

St. Oudule in Christian art is repre- 
sented carrying a lantern which a demon 
tries to put out. The legend is a repeti- 
tion of uat of St. Genevieve, as Brussels 
is Paris in miniature. 

Gue^bres (Fire-Worshippers). Fol- 
lowers of the ancient Persian rdigion. 


reformed by Zoroaster. They are called 
in the Talmud ChelterSy and by Origen 
KahirSf a corruption of the Arabic Kafirs 
a non-Mahometan or infidel), a term 
bestowed upon them by their Arabian 
conquerors. 

Guelder Bose is the Bose de Guel- 
dres, t. 0 ., of the ancient province of 
Guelder or Guelderland, in Holland. 

Guelpho (3 syl.), son of Actius IV., 
Marquis d*£sto and of Cuni^uda. a 
German, king of Carynth'ia. He led an 
army of 5,000 men from Germany, but 
two-thirds were slain by the Persians, 
lie was noted for his broad Bhoddem 
and ample chest. Guelpho was Binaldo's 
undo, and next in command to Godfrey.— 
Tasso f ** Jerusalem Delivered” iii. 

Guelplis and Ghibellines. Two 
great parties, whose confiicts make up 
the history of Italy and Germany In 
the 12tb, 13th, and 14th centuries. 
Guelph is the Italian form of Welft^ and 
Ghibellino of WaihUngen^ and the origin 
of these two words is this : At the battle 
of W^insborg, in Suabia (1140), Conrad, 
duko of Franconia, rallied his followers 
with the war-cry JHe Waihlingen (his 
family estate), -while Henry the Lion, 
fliiko of Saxony, used the cry of Hie 
Welje (tlio family name). I’lie Gliibollines 
supported in Italy the side of the German 
emperors; the Guelphs opposed it, and 
supported the cause of the pope. 

Guen'dolen (3 svl. ). A faiiy whose 
mother was a human being. One day king 
Arthur wandered into the valley of St. 
John, when a fairy palace rose to view, 
and a train of ladies conducted him to 
their queen. King Arthur and Guen'do- 
len fell in love with each other, and the 
fruit of their illicit love was a daughter 
named Gyneth. After the lapse of three 
months Arthur left Guen'dolen, and the 
deserted fair one offered him a parting 
cup. As Arthur raised the oup a drop of 
the contents fell on his horse, and so 
burnt it that the horse leaped twenty 
feet high, and then ran in mad career up 
the hills till it was exhausted. Arthur 
dashed the cup on the ground, the oon- 
tenii burnt up everything they touched, 
the fairy palace vanished, and Guen'do- 
len was never more seen. Thie tale ie 
told by Sir Walter Scott in The Bridid 
of Triermain.” It is called XyufpA'# TgU^ 
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g srinofber wm orhuBum Uxili« 

Mr UM ft of the euth, 

4aff of hid deemed to preilde 
O'er lovwi^ vllee ftod beeuty'i prido. 

**Sriiido/Tritnnatnt** ILS. 


GhiendolOB'na» daughter of Corin'eus 
and wife of Locrini son of Brute, the 
l^endary king of Britain. She was 
divorced, and Locrin married Estrildis, 
by whom he already had a daugliicr 
named Sabri'na. Guendoloe'na, greatly 
indignant, got together a great army, 
and near the river Stour, a battle was 
fought, in which Locrin was slain. Guen- 
doloB'na now assumed the government, 
and one of her first acts was to throw 
both Estrildis and Sabri^na into the river 
Severn.— CcoJ/rry, “Brit. Z/wL,” iL, o, 
4,6. 


Guenever. {See G uinever. ) 

Guerilla, improperly Guerilla ware, 
means a petty war, a partisan conflict ; 
and the parties ore called Guerillas or 
Guerilla chiefs. Spanish guer'ra (war). 
The word is applied to the armed bands 
of peasants who carry on irregular war 
on their own account, especially when 
Government is occupied with invading 
aimies. 


Gueri'noMe8ohi'no(tAd Wretched), 
An Italian romance, half chivalric and 
half spiritual, first printed in Padua in 
1473. Guerin was the son of Millon, king 
of Albaliia. On the day of his birth his 
father was dethroned, and the child was 
rescued by a Greek slave, and called 
Meschino. When he grew up he fell in 
love with the princess Elize'na, sister of 
the Greek emperor, at Constantinople. 


Guest. The Ungrat^l Guest was the 
brand fixed by Philip of Macedon on a 
Macedonian soldier, who had been kindly 
entertained by a villager, and being asked 
by the king what he could give him, 
requested tne farm and cottage of his 
entertainer. 


Gueux. Lee Oneux, The ragamuf- 
fins. A nick-name assumed by the first 
revolutionists of Holland. It arose thus : 
When the duchess of Parma made inauiry 
about them of count Berlaymont, he told • 
her they were ** the scum and offscouring 
of the people” {lu gueux). This being 
made public, the paity took the name in 
defiance, and from that moment dressed 
like beggars, substituted a fox's tail in 
lieu of a feather, and a wooden platter 


instead of a brooch. They met at a 
public-house which had for its sig^ a cock 
crowing these words, Vive lee Queux pat 
tout le monde ! {See Motley Jhdeh Ztep.li.6.) 

N.B. The revolters of Guienne assumed 
the name of EaUrt ; those of Normandy 
Bare-foot; those of Beausse and Soulogoe 
Wooden-^pattene; and in the French revo- 
lution the most violent were termed Sant^ 
culottes, 

Gugner. A spear made by the dwarf 
Eitri, and given to Odin. It never failed 
to hit and slay in battle . — The Edda, 

Gui. Le Oui (French). The mis- 
tletoe or Druid's plant. The Druids used 
to be called Guys, meaning ''guides” 
or " leaders.” (Spanish and Portuguese 
guia, from guiar, to guide.) {See Gur- 
ROPES.) 

Guide'rius. The elder son of Cym- 
beline, a legendary king of Britain, dur- 
ing the reign of Augustus Cfcsar. Both 
Guiderius and his brother Arvir'agus 
were stolen in infancy by Bela'rius, a 
banished nobleman, out of revenge, and 
wore brought up by him in a cave. When 
grown to man^s estate, the Bomans in- 
vaded Britain, and the two young men 
so distinguished themselves that they 
were introduced to the king, and Belarius 
related their history. Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth says that Guiderius succeeded 
his father, and was slain by Hamo, — 
ShaJeespeare, " Cymbeline,** 

Guides (pron. geed). Contraction of 
guidons, A corps of French cavalry 
which carries the guidon, a standard 
borne by light horse-soldiers, broad at 
one end and nearly pointed at the other. 
The corps des Guides was organised in 
1796 by Napoleon as a personal body 
guard; in 1848 several squadrons were 
created, but Napoleon 111. made the 
corps a part of the Imperial Guard. 
Great care must be taken not to confound 
the Guides with the Gardes, as they ore 
totally distinct terms. 

Guido, sumamed the Samge (in Or- 
lando Furioso), son of Const^tia and 
Amon, therefore younger brother of 
Binaldo. He was mso Astolpho’s kins- 
man. Being wrecked on the coast of the 
Amazons, he was doomed to fight their 
ten male champions. He slew them all, 
and was then compelled to marry ten of 
the Amazons. He made his escape with 
Ale'na, his favourite wife, and joined tte 
army of Charlemagne. 
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Gnidobal'do. Second eon of Enm- 
•ecoo Maria, duke of Urbi^no. 

Quildenstern. (iSSmBosbnobantz.) 

Guildhall. The hall of the city 
raids. Here are the Court of Common 
CouncU, the Court of Aldermen, the 
Chamberlain'e Court, the police court 
presided over by an alderman, &c. The 
ancient gi:^ds were friendly trade socie- 
ties, in which each member paid a certain 
fee, called a pfuild, from the Ba.xon gildan 
(to pay). There was a separate guild 
for each craft of importance. 

Guillotine (3 syl.]). So named from 
Joseph Ignace Guiliotin, a French phy- 
sician, who proposed its adoption to pre- 
vent unnecessary pain. (17o8-1814. ) 

The Guillotine is not unlike the Maiden, 
which the regent Morton of Scotlana 
introduced when the laird of Pennycuick 
was to be beheaded. 

Guinea. Sir H. Holmes, in 1G66, 
captured in Scholling Bay 160 Dutch 
sail, containing bullion and gold-dust 
from Cape Coast Castle in Guinea. This 
rich prize was coined into gold pieces, 
stamped with an elephant, and called 
Guineas to memorialise the valuable cap- 
ture. Dryden, “ Annus Mirabilis.**) 

Guinea. The legend is M. B. F. et H. 
Rex. F. D. B. L. D. S. R. I. A. T. et E. 
— Magna Britannim; Francim, et Iliber- 
nissBex ; Fidel Defensor ; Brunsvicensis, 
Lunenbur^nsis Dux ; Sacri Romani Im- 
perii Arclu Thesaurarius et Elector. 

Guinea-dropper. A cheat. The 
term is about equal to thimble- rig, and 
alludes to an ancient cheating dodge of 
dropping counterfeit guineas. 

Guinea Fowl. So called because 
it was brought to us from the coast of 
Guinea, where it is very common. 

Guinea-hen* A courtesan who is 
won by money. If this is a play on 
the word guinea, as Othello was acted 
in 1602, the coin must have been current 
before Sir B. Holmes’s capture, (^fee 
above.) 

Ere. ...I would drown mjBclf for tlio love of a 
Ouinoa-hen. I would clianffo my liumnnity with a 
baboon.— SAofecqMara. “ i. S. 

Guinecb-pig {Stock Exchange term). 
A gentleman ol suilicient name to form a | 
bait, who allows himself to be put on a 
directors* list for the guinea and lunch \ 
provided for the board. (See Floatebs.) 


Guin'ev’er, or rather Ouanhuma'ra 
(i sy].). Daughter of Leodograunce of 
Cam'elyard, the most beautiful of women, 
and wife of king Arthur. She enter- 
tained a guilty passion for Sir Launcelot 
of the Lake, one of the knights of the 
Round Table, but during the absence of 
king Arthur in his expedition against Leo, 
king of the Romans, she “married* 
Modred, her^ husband’s nephew, whom 
he had left in charge of the kmgdom. 
Soon as Arthur heard thereof he has- 
tened back, Guinevor fled from York and 
took the veil in the nunnery of Julius 
the Mart3rr, and Modred set his forces in 
array at Cam’bula, in Cornwall. Here a 
desperate battle was fought, in which 
Modred was slain, and Arthur mortally 
wounded. Guinevor is generally called 
the “grey-eyed;” she was buried at 
Meigle, in Strathmore, and her name 
has become the synonym of a wanton nr 
adulteress.— Or “ Brit. Hist.** x. 13. 

That was a woman when aueen Oainever of Britain 
u aa a little wenoh. 

Hhakeapean, host's Labour's Lost,** iv. 1. 

Guin'evere (3 syl.). Tennyson’s 
** Idyll ” represents her as loving Sir 
Lancelot, but one day, when they were 
bidding farewell, Modred tracked them, 

and brought his creatures to the base- 
ment of the tower for testimony.” Sir 
Lancelot hurled the fellow to the ground 
and got to horse, and the qnoon fled to a 
nunnery at A1 mosbury. ( See GuiNBVEB. ) 

Guingelot. The boat of Wato or 
Wade, the father of Weland, and sou of 
Vilkinr, in which he waded over the 
nine-ell deep, called Greenasund, with 
his son upon his shoulders.— j^caadriiO' 
vian mythology, 

Gxusan'do. The Bulls of ChtUando. 
Five monster statues of antiquity, to 
mark the scene of Cmsar’s victory over 
the younger Pompey. 

Guitar. Greek Latin ofAara, 

Italian chitarra, French guitare. The 
Greek hUluir is the Hindu c/m-far (six- 
strings). 

Guitar. The best players on this 
instrument have been Gullia'ni, Sor, 
Zoechi, Stoll, and Horetzsky. 

Gules (red). An heraldic term. 
The most honourable heraldic colour, 
signifying valour, justice, and veneration'. 
Hence it was given to kings and princes. 
The royal livery of Englimd is gules or 
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■oarlat (Persian, gUul, rose or rose- 
colour; French, the mouth and 

throat, or the red colour thereof ; He- 
brew, gvlvde, red cloth.) 

With autn'i blood paint the gronnd, flnilef.eu1ec. 

ShakuptaVt I'tnum of Aihen$,*‘ iv. 3. 

And threw warm gnlei on Madeline'i fair breast. 

KeatMf J£v€ of Hi. Aon**.** 

Gkilf. A man that ^oos in for honour 
atCambridge, i.e.f amathomatical degree, 
is sometimes too bad to bo classed with 
the lowest of the throe classes, and yet 
has shown sufficient merit to ])ass. When 
the list is made out a line is drawn after 
the classes, and one or two names arc 
appended. These names are in the gulf, 
and those so honoured are gulfed. I n the 
good old times these men were not 
qualified to stand for the classical tripos. 

Therankf of ourouratehoodareaupplifld by youths 
whom, at the very best, meroiful examiners hate 
raised from tiie very gates of “ pluok * to the com- 
parative paradise of the “ Gulf.**— jS’eturday littmto. 

Gulf Stream. The stream which 
issues fr4)m the Gulf of Mexico, and 
extends oyer a range of 3,000 miles, rais- 
ing the temperature of tho water through 
which it passes, and of tho lauds against 
which it flows. It washes tho shores of 
the British Isles, and runs up tho coast 
of Norway. 

Gulistan {garden of roses). The 
famous recuoil of moral sentences by 
Saadi, the poet of Shiraz, who died 1201. 
(Persian ghul, a rose, and tan, a region.) 

Gull. A dupe, one easily cheated. 
Wilbntham says all unfiedgod nestlings 
are called ''naked gulls” from tho yellow 
tint of their skin. (Icelandic gtils, Danish 
gwU, yellow, our gold.) {See Bejan.) 

The most notorioui geek and gull 
That e’er invention playt'd on. 

<SftaAwt|Mo>«, “ Twd/ih NigU,** v. L 

Gulliver {Lemuel), The hero of 
Swift’s famous "Travels” to Lilliput, 
Brobdinguag, Lapu’ta, and the ITouyhn- 
hnms 

Gulna're (2 syl.), afterwards called 
Kaled, queen of the haram, and fairest of 
all the slaves of Seyd {Seed). She was 
rescued from the flaming palace by lord 
Conrad, tho corsair, and when the corsair 
was imprisoned, released him and mur- 
dered the sultan. The two escaped to 
the Pirate’s Isle, but when Conrad found 
that Medo'ra, his betrothed, was dead, 
he and Gulnare left the island secretly, 
and none of the pirates ever knew where 


th^ went to. The rest of the tale ol 
Gulnare is under the new name, Kaled 
{g.v.).-~ Byron, " TJ 14 Corsair** 

Gummed (1 syl.). Ee frets liks 
gummed velvet or gummed, taffety. Velvet 
and taffeta were sometimes stiffened 
with gum to make them " sit better,” but 
being very stiff, they fretted out quickly. 

Gumption. Wit to turn things to 
account, capacity. In Yorkshire we hoar 
tho phrase, " I canna gaum it ” (under- 
stand it, make it out), and Gaum-tion is 
tho capacity of understanding or making 
out. 

Gumption, A nostrum much in request 
by painters in search of the supposed 

lost medium ” of the old masters, and 
to which their unapproachable oxcellenco 
is ascribed. Tho medium is made of gum 
mastic and linsecd-oil. 

Gun. Sure as a gun ; quite certain. 
It i.s as certain to happen as a gun to go 
off if the trigger is pulled. 

Son of a gun. A jovial fellow. A gun 
is a large flagon of ale. 

Jlds a great gun. A man of note. The 
reference is not to artillery, but to the 
ancient flagons. above.) 

Gunner. Kissing tlie Gunner* s davgh^ 
ter; being flogged on board bhip. Boys 
in the Itoyal Navy who are to be flogged 
are first tied to the brooch of a cannon. 

Gunpowder Plot. A project of a 
few Koman Catholics to destroy James 1. 
with the lords and commons assembled 
in the Houses of Parliament, on tho 5th 
of November, 1005. It was to be done by 
means of gunpowder when the king went 
in person to open Parliament. Bobert 
Catesby originated the plot, and Guy 
Fawkes undertook to fire the gunpowder. 

Gunter’s Chain, for land surveying, 
is so named from Edmund Gunter, its 
inventor (16S0-1G2G). It is sixty-six feet 
long, and divided into one hundred links. 
Aston square chains make an acre, it fol- 
lows that an acre contains 100,000 square 
links. 

Gunther, king of Burgundy and 
brother of Kriem'hild. He resolved to 
wed Brunhild, the martial queen of Iss- 
laud, who had madea vowthat noneshould 
win her who could not surpass her in 
three trials of skill and strength. The 
first was hurling a spear, the second 
throwing a stone, and the third wae 
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lamping. The spear could scarcely be 
lifted by three men. The queen hurled 
it towa^ GUnther, when Siegfried, in 
his inTisible cloak, reversed it, hurled it 
back again, and the queen was knocked 
down. The stone took twelve brawny 
champions to carry, but Brunhild lifted 
it on high, flung it twelve fathoms, and 
jumped beyond it. Again the unseen 
Sieg^ed came to his friend’s rescue, and 
flung the stone still further, and, as ho 
leaped, bore Gunther with him. The 
queen was overmastered, and exclaimed 
to her subjects, “I am no more your 
mistress; you are Gunther's liegemen 
now” {lAm, vii.). After the marriago 
the masculine maid behaved so obstre- 
perously that GUnther had again to avail 
nimself of his friend’s aid. Siegfried 
entered the chamber in his cloud-cloak, 
and wrestled with the brido till all her 
strength was gone ; then he drew a ring 
from her finger, and took away her 
fi^le. After which he left her, and sho 
became a submissive wife. Gunther, 
with unpardonable ingratitude, was privy 
to the murder of his friend and brother- 
in*law, and was himself slain in the 
dui^eon of Etzel’s palaco by his sister 
Kriemhild. In history this Burgundian 
king is called Guu'tacher . — Tlta Nihel- 


Gurgoils. {See Gabqouille.) 

Gurme (2syl.). The Celtic Cerbe- 
rus. While the world lasts it is fastened 
at the mouth of a vast cave, but at the end 
of the world it will be let loose, when it 
will attack Tyr, the war-god, and kill him. 
Gumey-ldglit, (56 «Bddk.) 

Guthlac {Si.'), of Crowland, Lincoln- 
shire, is represented in Christian art as a 
hermit punishing demons with a scourge, 
or consoled by angels while demons 
torment him. 

Guthrum. SUver of Outhnm, or 
Silver of GuihrmCt Lam. Fine silver 
was at one time so called, because the 
chief TOld and silver smiths of London 
resided there in the thirteenth and four- 
teenib centuries. The hall of the Gold- 
smiths* Company is still in the same 
locality .— **Muninienia OUdiuilliK** 

Gutta Fercha. Latin gutta (a drop 
or the Juice), Perclm from the island of 
Jhdo Fercha., The juice is obtained by 
cutting the bark of a variety of trees, of 
the order 


Gutter Ziaue (London). A eorrup- 
tion of Guthurun Lane, from a Mr. 
Guthurun. Gkiderouno, or Guthrum. who. 
as Stow informs us, ** possessed the chief 
property therein.” {See Gutiikum.) 

A ll goes down Gutter Lane. He spends 
everything on his stomach. The play is 
between Clutter Lane, London, andguttwr 
(the throat), preserved in our word guU 
tural (a throat letter). 

Guy. The Guiser or Guisard was the 
ancient Scotch mummer, who played be- 
fore Yule; hence our words guise, dis- 
guise, guy, &C. 

Guy. The Druids were called Chsys, 
whence the mistletoe is termed in French 
U gui. {See Gu v-ropes. ) 

Guy, earl of Warwick. An Anglo- 
Danish hero of wonderful puissance. 
He was in love with fair Pholis or Felice, 
who refused to listen to his suit till he 
had distinguished himself by knightly 
deeds. First, he rescued the daughter 
of the emperor of Germany “ from many 
a valiant knight;” then he went to 
Greece to fight against the Saracens, 
and slew the doughty Coldran, Elmaye 
king of Tyre, and the soldan himself. 
Then returned he to England and wedded 
Phclis, but in forty days he returned to 
the Holy Land, whore he redeemed earl 
Jonas out of prison, slow the giant Am- 
arant, and many others. He again re- 
turned to England, and slew at W inchestor 
in single combat Coibroudo or Colbrand, 
the Danish giant, and thus redeemed 
England from Danish tribute. At W ind- 
sor he slew a boar of ** passing might 
and strength.” On Dunsmore Heath he 
slew the “Dun-cow of Dunsmore, a 
monstrous wyld and cruell boast.” In 
Northumberland he slow a dragon “black 
as any cole,” with lion’s paws, wings, 
and a hide which no sword could pierce. 
Having achieved all this, he became a 
hermit in Warwick, and hewed himself 
a cave a mile from the town. Daily he 
went to his own castle, where he was not 
known, and begged bread of his own 
wife Phelis. On his death-bed he sent 
Phelis a ring, by which she recognised 
her lord, and went to close his dying 
eyes. (890-958.) His combat with Col- 
brand is very elaborately told in Dray- 
ton’s “ Polyolbion.” 

1 sm not Sampion, nor Sir Gny, nor Oolbnnd, to 
mow them down beforo Uwnt 

Guyon (^tr). The impersonation of 
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Traipenmo* or Self-g^)TeniiDent. He 
dettroyi the witch Acra'eia, and destroys 
her bower, called the Bower of Bliss/* 
His companion was Prudence.— /Spmisr, 
** Fairy Qiteea/* bk. ii. 

The word Ouyon is the Spanish guiar 
(to guide), and the word Temperance 
Is the Latin tmfpero (to guide). 

Quy-ropes. Guide or guiding- 
ropes, to steady heavy goods while a- 
hoisting. (Spanish and Portuguese, 
guta, from guiar ^ to guide.) 

Qwynn [Nell), An actress, and one 
of the courtesans of Charles 11. of Eng- 
land (died 1687) . Sir W alter Scott speaks 
of her twice in '' Peveril of the Peak ;** 
in oh. zi. he speaks of ** the smart hu- 
mour of Mrs. Belly,** and in oh. zl. lord 
Chaffinch savs of Mrs. Nelly, wit she 
has, let her keep herself warm with it in 
worse company, for the cant of strollers 
is not language for a prince*s chamber.** 

Qyges* Bing rendered the wearer 
Invisilue. Gyges, the Lydian, is the 
person to whom Candau'lus showed his 
wife naked. According to Plato, Gyges 
descended into a chasm of the earth, 
where he found a brazen horse ; opening, 
the sides of the animal, he found the 
carcase of a man, from whose linger he 
drew off a brazen ring, which rendered 
him invisible, and by means of this ring 
he entered the king’s chamber and mur- 
dered him. 


Why did you think that you had OvgUs'rins, 

Or the herb thatgiroe Inriiibility (Jem-md) f 
JPtattmeia and FUUhtr^ ** Fair Maid qjr th» Inn,” 1, 1. 


The wealth of Oygie, Gyges was a 
Lydian king, who married Nyssia, the 
Toung widow of Candaules, and reigned 
thirty-eight ;^ear8. He amassed such 
wealth that ms name became proverbial. 
(Reigned b.o. 716-678.) 

GynmaB'ties. Athletic games. The 
word is from gymna'sium, a public place 
set apart in Greece for athletic sports, 
which were done naked. (Greek, gumnos, 
naked.) 

Gymnos'ophists. A sect of Indian 
philosophers who went about with naked 
feet and almost without clothing. They 
lived in woods, subsisted on roots, and 
never married. They believed in the 
transmigration of sotus. Strabo divides 
theminto Brahmins and Samans. (Greek, 
gumnoe, naked; eophietit, sages.) 

Gy'neth. Natural daughter of Guen*- 


dolen and king Arthur. Arthur swore 
to Guendolen that if she brought forth a 
boy, he should be his heir, and if a girl, 
he would give her in marriage to the 
bravest kmght of his kingdom. One 
pentecost a beautiful damsel presented 
herself to king Arthur, and claimed the 
promise made to Guendolen ; accordingly 
a tournament was proclaimed, and the 
warder given to (5^3meth. The king 
prayed her to drop the warder before 
the combat turned to earnest warfare, 
but Gyneth haughtily refused, and twenty 
knights of tho Round Table fell in the 
tournament, amongst whom was young 
Vanoc, son of Merlin. Immediately Yanoo 
fell, the form of Merlin rose, put a stop 
to the fight, and caused Gyneth to fall 
into a trance in tho Valley of St. John, 
from which she was never to awake till 
some knight came forward for her hand, 
as brave as those which were slain 
in the toumay. Five hundred years 
passed away before the spell was broken, 
and then Do Vaux undertook the adven- 
ture of breaking the spell. He overcame 
four temptations— fear, avarice, pleasure, 
and ambition, when Gyneth awoke, the 
enchantment was dissolved, and Gyneth 
became the bride of the bold warrior. — 
Sir Walter Scott, ** Bridal of Trkrmain,** 
c. ii. 

Gyp. A college-servant, whose office 
is that of a gentleman’s servant, waiting 
on two or more collegians in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. He differs from a 
bed-maker, inasmuch as he does not 
make beds ; but he runs on errands, 
waits at table, wakes men for morning 
chapel, brushes their clothes, and so on. 
His perquisites are innumerable, and 
he is called a gyp {vulture, Greek) be- 
cause he preys upon his employer like a 
vulture. At Oxford they are called ecovU, 

Gypsy. {See Gifst.) 

Gyrfalcon, Oerfodcon, or Jerfalaya, 
A native of Iceland and Norway, highest 
in the list of hawks for falconry, '^yr ** 
or ‘'Ger** is, I think, the Dutch gier, a 
vulture. It is called the **T^ture- 
falcon** because, like the vulture, its 
beak is not toothed. The common ety- 
mology from hieroe, sacred, ''becausewe 
^Egyptians held the hawk to be sacred,** 
is utterly worthless. Besides Ger-falconi^ 
we have Gier-eagles, Lammer-giers, 
(German, gver, greedy.) {See Hawk.) 
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H. Thif letter rroresents a stile or 
hedge. It is called in Hebrew AstA or 
(a hedge). 

H*B. (Mr. Doyle, father of Mr. lUchard 
Doyle, oonneoted with Punch), the politic 
eal oarioaturist, died 1868. 

HJ!i(LS. His or Her Majesty’s sendee 
or ship, as H.M.S. Wellington, 

Habeas Corpus. The "Habeas 
Corpus Act” was passed in the reign of 
duties II., and defined a provision of 
similar character in Magna Charta, to 
wluch also it added certain details. The 
Act provides (1) That any man taken to 
prison can insist that the person who 
cluirges him with crime shall bring him 
bodily before a judge, and state the why 
and wherefore of his detention. As soon 
as this is done, the judge is to decide 
whether or not the accused is to be ad- 
mitted to bail. [No one, therefore, can 
be imprisoned on mere suspicion, and 
no one con be left in prison any indefinite 
time at the caprice of the powers that be. 
Imprisonment, in fact, must be either for 
punishment after conviction, or for safe 
ousto^ till the time of trial.] 

(2) it provides that every person ao- 
eased of crime shall have the question 
of his guilt decided by a jury of twelve 
men, and not by a Government agent or 
nominee. 

(8) No prisoner can be tried a second 
time on the same charge. 

(4) Every prisoner mav insist on being 
examined within twenty days of his arrest, 
and tried by jury the next session. 

(5) No defendant is to bo sent to prison 
beyond the seas, either within or without 
the British dominions. 

The exact meaning of the words Ha- 
heoi Conms is this : " You are to produce 
the boay.” That is. You, the accuser, 
are to bring before the judge the body of 
the accused, that he may be tried and 
receive the award of the court, and you 
(the accused) are to abide by the award 
of the judge. 

Sutpennon of Habeas Cmpiis. When 
the Habeas Corpus Act is suspended the 
Crown can imprison persons on suspicion, 
without giving any reason for so doing ; 
the person so arrested cannot insist on 
being brought before a judge to decide 
whether or not he cmi be admitted to 


bail ; it is not needful to try the prisoner 
at the following assize j and the prisoner 
may be confined in any prison the Crown 
chooses to select for tne purpose. 

Haberdaslier, from Kapertas, a cloth 
the width of which was settled by Magna 
Charta. A "hapertas-er” is the seller 
of hapertas-erie. 

To match this mint there wai another, 

Ab busy and perverse a brother. 

An baherdasner of small wares 
In politics and state affairs 

Hudibra9,» M.% 

Habit is Second Hature. The 
w^se^saw of DiogSnes, the cynic. (B.a( 412- 

Habsburg is a contraction of 
Habichts-biirg (Hawk’s Tower), so called 
from the castle on the right bank of the 
Aar, built in the eleventh century by 
Werner, bishop of Strasburg, whose ne- 
phew (Werner II.) was the first to as- 
sume the title of " Count of Hobsburg.” 
His great-ipindson, Albrecht II., as- 
sumed the title of " Landgraf of Sund- 
gau.” His grandson, Albrecht IV., in 
the thirteenth century, laid the founda- 
tion of the greatness of the House of 
Habsburg, of which the imperial family 
of Austria are the representatives. 

Hackell’s Coit. A vast stone near 
Stantin Drew, in Somersetshire ; so called 
from a tradition that it was a coit thrown 
by Sir J ohn H autville. In W iltshire three 
huge stones near Kcnnet are called the 
HeviVs coits, 

Hackney, from the French IiaqvenSi 
(a cob-horse), Italian accliinm. The 
Bomance word Jiaque is a horse (Latin 
& 2 UUS). The French were accustomed to 
let out their cob-horses for short jour- 
neys, and at a later period they were 
harnessed to a plain vwicle called cocAe- 
d-haguenie. 

The knights an well honed, and the common people 
and othen on llteU ^jbeney* and gc\dynit».-’Fms» 
•art. 

Hackum (Captom). A thick-headed 
bully of Alsa'tia, impudent but cowardly. 
He was once a sergeant in Flanders, but 
ran from his colours, and took return in 
Alsa'tia, where he was dabbed captain.^ 
Shadwell, “Squire ofAlsatia” 

Haool. His sword was called (2uem« 
Biter {foot-breadUt), 

Hada. The Juno of the Babyloniani, 
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SCaddook. A«cordiDg: to tradition it 
WM a haddock in whose mouth St. Peter 
found the Mmt (or piece of money), 
and the two mazka on the fish’s neck are 
said to he the impressions of the apostle’s 
finger and thumb. It is a pity that the 
person who invented this pretty story 
zorgot that salt-water haddocks cannot 
live in the fresh water of the lake Gen- 
nesaret. 

0 lupentltioai dainty, P«ter^ flih, 

Uov oom^t thou hero to make eo goodly dish 7 
jreteaiM,*‘iHaIogtte&'* (lOWk) 


' HadSs. Either the god of the in- 
fernal regions, or the infernal regions 
themselves. The word moans Viutm 
(Greek, aidHs,), 


Ha'dith (a leffnndy The traditions 
about Mahomet the Prophot’s sayings 
and doings. This compilation forms a 
supplement to the Koran, as the Talmud 
to the Jewish Scriptures. Like the 
Jewish Omagra, the “Ha'dith" was not 
allowed originally to be committed to 
writing, but the danger of the traditions 
being perverted or forgotten led to their 
being placed on record. 


Hadj. . The pilgrimage to Kaaba 
(temple of Mecca), which ovory Mahome- 
tan feels bound to make once at least 
before death. Those who neglect to do 
BO might as well die Jews or Chris- 
tians.*’ (Hebrew Itag, the festival of 
Jewish pilgrimages to Jerusalem.) 


Hadji. A pilgrim, a Mahometan who 
has maoe the JIadj or pilgrimage to the 
Prophet’s tomb at Mecca. Evory Hadji 
is entitled te wear a green turban. 

Haemony. Milton, in his ** Comus,” 
says hmmony is of sovereign use ’gainst 
all enohan^ents, mildew, blast, or 
damp.” Coleridge says the word is 
hanm-oinot (blood-wine), and refers to 
the blood of Jesus Christ, which destroys 
all evil. The leaf, says Milton, '*had 
prickles on it,” but *'it bore a bright 
golden flower.” The prickles are the 
crown of thorns, the Jwwer the fruits of 
salvation. 

This interpretation is so in accordance 
with the spirit of Milton, that it is far 
preferable to the suggestions that the 
plant ag*rimony or allysum was intended, 
for why should Milton have changed the 
name? 

' Diosoor*ide8 ascribes similar powers to 
the herb allysum, which, as he says. 


^'keepeth man and beast from enchant* 
ments and witching.” 


Hfldinos. A range of mountains 
separating Thrace and Mes'sia, called bv 
the classic writers Cold Homos, (Greek 
cbfim&n, winter; Latin hUms, Sandoit 
himja.) 


O'n hiffh Pler'la thenoe her ooone She bora, 
0*er fRlr Emeth'la'e ever-pleasing chore i 
O'er Unmus* hills with enowi eternal oiown'd. 
Kor once her flying foot approaehed the eroano. 

Pope, **Jm,** xiT. 


Hafed. A Gheber or Fire-worshipper, 
in love with Hinda, the Arabian emir’s 
daughter, whom he first saw when he 
entered the palace under the hope of 
being able to slay her father, the tyrant 
usurper of Persia. He was the leader of 
a band sworn to free their country or die, 
and his name was a terror to the Arab, 
who looked upon him os superhuman. 
His rendezvous was betrayed by a traitor 
comrade, but when the Moslem army 
came to take him he threw himself into 
the sacred fire, and was burnt to death.— 
Thomas Moore, 


Hafiz, the great Persian lyrist, called 
the ** Persian Anacreon” (fourteenth 
century). His odes are called ghotseU, 
and are both swoct and graceful. The 
word hajiz (retainer) is a degree given to 
those who know by heart the Koran and 
Uadith (traditions). 

Hag. So called from hdk (a species 
of snako), whence hag- worms (snakes). 

flow now. yon leeret, blnok, end midnight hags f 
Shakitptare , " It. 1. 

Hagan of Trony or Jlaco of Norway, 
son of Aldrian, liegomanof GUnther, king 
of Burgundy. GUnther invited SiegMed 
to a hunt of wild beasts, but while the 
king of Netherland stooped to drink from 
a brook, Hagan stabbed him between the 
shouldors, the on^ vulnerable point in 
his whole body. He then demositod the 
dead body at the door of Kriemlfild’a 
chamber, that she might stumble on it 
when she went to matins, and suppose 
that he had been murdered by aiwftBiriwn^ 
When Kriemhild sent to Worms for the 

Nibelung Hoard,” Hagan seized it, alid 
buried it secretly somewhere beneath the 
Bhine, intending himself to enjoy it. 
Kriemhild, with a view of vengeanoeu 
married Etzel, king of the Huns, ana 
after the lapse of seven years, invited 
the king of Burgundy, wito Hagan 
many others, to the court of her hue* 
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bftod, but the invitation was a mere snare. 
A terrible broil was stirred up in the 
banquet hall, which ended in the slaugh- 
tw of all the Burgundians but two (Gun- 
ther and Hagan), who were takenprisoners 
and given to Knemhild, who cut off both 
their heads. Hagan lost an eye when he 

on the chine of a wild^oar. Walter peltoS 
him with the bones, one of which struck 
him in the eye. His person is thus de- 
scribed in the great German epic : — 

‘Wdl-srown and well<oompaated was that radonbtod 
guest; 

Long were his kgs and sinewy, and deep and brood 
his oliest ; 

His hoii^that ones was sable, with grey was dashed 

Host terrille his Tliage, and lordlv was his gait. 

Tha** NuititungtnrlMiL'* Iitantal789. 

Hag'gada. The free rabbinical 
interpretation of Scripture. (Hebrew 
liogged, to relate.) 

Hag-knots. Tangles in the manes 
of wild ponies, supposed to be used by 
witches for stirrups. The term is com- 
mon in the New Forest. Seamen use the 
word ha^8-teetli. to express those parts of 
a matting, &c., which spoil its general 
uniformity. ^ 

Hagring. The Fata Morga'na.— 
(JicandiTuvomn), 

Haknemann (JSamuet). A German 
physician, who set forth in his Organon 
of Medicine” the system which ho called 
‘'homoeopathy,” the principles of which 
are these : (1) that diseases ore cured by 
those medicines which would produce 
the disease in healthy bodies; (2) that 
medicines aro to be simple and not 
compounded; (3) that doses are to be 
exceedingly minute. (1755*1843.) 

Haidee. A beautiful Greek girl, 
who found Don Juan when he was cast 
ashore, and restored him to animation. 
“Her hair was auburn, and her eyes 
wore black as death.” Her mother, a 
Moorish woman from Fez, was dead, and 
her father, Lambro, a rich Greek pirate, 
was living on ono of the Cyclades. She 
and Juan fell in love with each other 
during the absence of Lambro from the 
island. On his return Juan was ar- 
rested, placed in a galliot, and sent from 
the island. Haidee went mad, and after 
a lingering illness, died. —iJyrow, ** Don 
can, ii., iii., iv. 


HaiL Health, an exclamation of 
welcome, like the Latin SalvS (Saxon, 
liCul), 

All hail. Macbeth 1 Hail to theo, thane of Ola'mk ! 

ShakMpawat '* ifac&eiA,” L a 

He was Hail-pllofko-wdlmet with every 
one; on easy, familiar terms. Hailing 
every one with courtesy, and making 
every ono believe that it was well they 
bad met together. Jockbt.) 

Ilall loUow vf oil mot. all dirty and wot ; 

yiud out. if you can, who'a luastor, who’s man, 
jSmft, •' Mtf Lady't Lamentation" 

Hair. One single tuft is left on the 
shaven crown of a Mussulman, for Maho- 
met to grasp hold of when drawing the 
duceusod to Faradisc, 

Aud each scalp had a singlo long tuft of hair. 

Jiyrun, “ Stegt of Corinthf 

Tho scalp-lock of the North American 
Indians, lett on the otherwise bald head, 
is for a conquering enemy to seize when 
ho tears off ihe scalp. 

A hair of the dog that hit you (simiFia 
simiFibus curantur). In Scotland it is a 
popular belief that a few hairs of the dog 
that bit you applied to the wound will 
nrevent evil consequences. 

Take the hair, it’s well written. 

Ot the dog by which you're liitten ; 

Work oil one wiue by hm brother, 

And one labour with another . . • 

Cijok with cook, and strife with strife t 
iiUBmesB wiiti busiiiesB. wife wltli wife. 

AC/unueus (aecrU/ed to Arwtophaneeh 

Hair of a dissemhling colour. Bed hair 
is so called, from the notion that Judas 
had rod hair. 

JU)»al%nd. Ilia rery hair is of the dissemhUng 

colour (ret/). 

C’dtciv Somewhat browner than Judas’s. 

iilwkespeare , " A» JTou LtJn It,'* U. 4. 

Againsi the hair. Against the grain, 
contrary to its nature. 

If you should fight yon go ogninat the hnir of your 
PTofesBions.->h/»akcspsare,” Jfsrry Wuieiqf H'tndsor,*’ 
u. 8. 

Hair hf Jtair, you will pull out thejwn^s 
tail. Plutarch says that Serto'rius, in 
order to teach his soldiers that persever- 
ance and wit ore better than brute force, 
had two horses brought before them, and 
set two men to pull out their tails. One 
of the men was a burly Herculh's, who 
tugged and tugged, but all to no purpose ; 
the other was a sharp, weasen-^ed tailor, 
who plucked one nair at a time, amidst 
roars of laughter, and soon left the tail 
quite bare. 

TliA three Imrs, When Beynard wanted 
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to ^talked abonti be told Miss M^ie, 
under the promise of secrecy, that ** the 
lion king had given him three hairs from 
the fifth of the a'moronthorogos'pho* 
rus ... a beast that lives on the 
ether side of the river Cylinx ; it has five 
legs, and on the fifth leg there are three 
hairs, and whoever has these three hairs 
will be voung and beautiful for ever.’* 
They had effect only on the fair sox, and 
could be given only to the lady whom 
the donor married . — Sir E, B, Lytton, 
(^f the Bhine^* xii. 

Uair-hreadth 'scape, A very narrow 
escape from some evil. In measurement 
the forty-eighth part of an inch is called 
a ** hair-breadth.^' 


Wherein I ipake of meet dimetroni ohtnoee. 

Of moving aeoidente by flood end field. 

Of heir-breadth iMMipei 1* th* Imminent deadly brettoh. 

ShalcMpiare, “ (Xhetto.** i. 8. 


Hair Stane {Celtic) means boun- 
dary stone ; a monolith sometimes, but 
erroneously termed a Druidical stone. 
{Scotland,') 


Hairn. Great events drawn hy hairs, 

sir John llawkiiiH'ii Jfittor]/ of JUuMic—n work of six- 
teeu yeem’ ialNiur—wtts pJuuued into long ubln ion by u 
pun— 'A lialliid ebon ted by n tilJe d« ohaiiibro uiidentimod 
tb« ooloaiial {Hiwur of Alliurum — A BUigle hiieot Kmlfrick 
li , relleutliiK, not on tioliiUH. butoii tnu iHiotry uf a Freuuu 
iuluiitt«r, plunged i<nuice into the Suvui Yeure' Wai. 


Hake. JVe lose in hake, hut pain in 
herring, liose one way, but gain in 
another. Herrings are persecuted by 
the hakes, which are therefore driven 
away from a herring fishery. 

Halacha {rule). The Jewish oral 
law. {See Gema'ba, Mishna.) 


Halbezject 8 oriJaa&<T( 7 efj. A coarse 
thick cloth used for the habits of monks. 
Thomson says it is the German al-beagen 
(cover-all) or HaU'het'gen (neck-cover). — 
Eesay on Magna Charta, 

Halcyon Days. A time of happi- 
ness and prosperity. Halcyon is the 
Greek for a king-fisher, compounded of 
hale (the sea) and kuo (to brood on). The 
ancient Sicilians believed that the king- 
fisher laid its eggs and incubated for 
fourteen days, before the winter solstice, 
on the surface of the sea, during which 
time the waves of the sea were always 
unruffled. 


Amldit onr iinni ai qviet yon ■hall be 
Ai halqrou brooding on a winter's ■ea, . , 

Uryden. 


The pesMral klng-fiahere are met together 
About the deck, and propheefe oalm weather. 

Wdfl,*-UsrB(ntaU- 


Hal£ Balf it more than the wheh, 
(nx^ov nfiarv wamrdv). This is what Hesiod 
said to his brother Perseus, when he 
wished him to setUo a dispute without 
going to law. He meant *'half of the 
estate without the expense of law will be 
better than the whole after the lawyers 
have had their pickings.” The remark, 
however, has a very wide signification. 
Thus an eniharras de richesse is far less 
profitable than a sufficiency. A large 
estate to one who cannot manage it is 
impoverishing. A man of small income 
will be poorer with a Ifiuge bouse and 
garden to keep up than if he lived in a 
smaller tenement. Increase of wealth, if 
expenditure is more in proportion, tend- 
eth to poverty. 

Unhappy they to whom Ood has not rerealed, 

By a strong liglit which mnit their sense control. 

That half a great estate's more than the whole. 

OowUv, “ JSaaayB tn Verse and Prose," Ifa ir. 

Half Done. JIalf done, at Elgin 
was burnt. In the wars between James 
II. of Scotland and the Douglases in 
1452, the earl of Huntly burnt one-half of 
the town of Elgin, being the side which 
belonged to tlie Douglases, but left tho 
other side standing, because it belonged 
to his own family.— /Sir Walter Scott, 

Tales of a Grandfather, " xxi. 

Half-seas over. Almost up with 
one. Now applied to a person almost 
dead drunk. The phrase seems to be a 
corruption of the Dutch op-zee sober;' 

over-soa beer,” a strong heady beverage 
introduced into Holland from England 
{Gifford), “ Up-zee Freese” is Frieze- 
land beer. The German zauber means 
** strong-beer ” and ** bewitchment.” 

1 am half-seas o'er to death. 

JOrydsn, 

I do not like the dulness of your eye. 

It hath a benvy cast, 'tis upsee Butch. 

Ben Jonson, Alehennst;* It. A 

Halgaver. Summoned before (he 
Mayor of Halgaver. The mayor of Hal- 
gaver is an imaginary person, and the 
threat is given to those who have com- 
mitted no offence against the laws, but 
are simply untidy and slovenly. Hal- 
gaver is a moor in Cornwall, near Bod- 
min, famous for an annual carnival held 
there in the middle of J uly. Charles IX, 
was so pleased with the diversions when 
he passed through the place on his way 
to Scilly, that he became a member of 
the self-constituted ” corporation. The 
Mayor of Garratt (y. v.) is a similar ** mag- 
nate.*' 
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yA.Hfla.’g- The name of this Yorlcshire 
town is derived from Saxon haligt holy, 
and hair, from the sacred hair of a 
certain virgin who was murdered because 
she would not surrender her virtue, ana 
was afterwards canonised. 

(in Nova Scotia). So called 
by the Hon. Edward Cornwallis, the 
governor, in compliment to his patron, 
the Earl of Halifax. (1749.) 

Halifax Iiaw. By this law whoever 
commits theft in the liberty of Halifax 
is to be executed on the Halifax gibbet, 
a kind of guillotine. 

at Halllfax the law eo eharpe doth deale, 

That whoio more than thirteen pence doth etenle. 

They have a jyn that wondrous quick and well 

Bends thieves all headless into henven or hell. 

Taylar {the Water poetU*^ Works;* li. (1030). 

Hall Mark. The mark on gold or 
silver articles after they have been as- 
sayed. Every article in gold is compared 
with a given standard of pure gold. This 
standam is supposed to be divided into 
twenty-four parts called carats; gold 
equal to the standard is said to be twenty* 
four carats fine. Manufactured articles 
are never made of pure gold, but the 
quantity of alloy used is restricted. Thus 
sovereigns and wedding rings contain 
two parts of alloy to every twenty-two 
of gold ; and are said to bo twenty- two 
carats fine. Gold watch-cases contain 
six parts of silver or copper to eighteen 
of gold, and are therefore eighteen carats 
fine. Other articles may contain nine, 
twelve, or fifteen parts of alloy, and only 
fifteen, twelve, or nine of gold. The 
Mint price of standard gold is £3 17 b. 
lO^d. per ounce, or £46 14 b. 6d. per 
pound. 

Standard silver consists of thirty-seven 
parts of pure silver and three of copper. 
The Mint price is fis. 6d. an ounce, but 
silver to be melted is worth sixpence an 
ounce less. 

Suppose the article to be marked is 
taken to the assay office for the hall 
mark. It will receive a leopard* 8 head 
for London ; an anchor for Birmingham ; 
ffttw noheaJL theavet or a dagger for Chester ; 
a eoitU with two mngs for Exeter ; Jive 
lime and a crots for York ; a crown for 
Sheffield ; thrw oatAlet for Nowoastle-on- 
Tyne; a thisth or castle and lion for 
ekUnbux^h ; a tree and a salmon with a 
ta its mouth for Glasgow ; a harp or 
ummia for Dublin, Ac. The specific 


mark shows at onoe where the article 
was assayed. 

Besides the hall mark, there is also 
the standard mark, which for England 
is a lion passant ; for Edinburgh a thistle: 
for Glasgow a lion rampard: and for 
Ireland a crowned harp. If the artick 
stamped containB less pure metal than 
the standard coin of the realm, the 
number of carats is marked on it, as 
eighteen, fifteen, twelve, or nine carats 
fine. 

Besides the hall mark, the standard 
mark, and the figure, there is a letter 
called the date mark. Only twenty 
letters are used, beginning with A, omit- 
ting J, and ending with V ; one year 
they are in Koman characters, another 
year in Italian, another in Gothic, another 
in Old English ; sometimes they are all 
capitals, sometimes all small letters ; so 
by seeing the letter and referring to a 
table, the exact year of tho mark can be 
discovered. 

Lastly, tho head of the reigning sove- 
reign completes the marks. 

HaU* Sunday. Tho Sunday pre- 
ceding Slirove Tuesday; the next day 
is called Hall* Monday, and Shrove 
Tuesday eve is called Hall* Night. The 
Tuesday is also called pancake-day, and 
the day preceding callop Monday, from 
tho special foods popularly prepared for 
those days. All three wore days of 
merrymaking. Hall* or Hallo is a con- 
traction of Uallow or Haloghe, meaning 
holy or festival. 

Hall of Odin. The rocks, such as 
Hallcberg and Hunneberg, from which 
tho Hyperboreans, when tired of life, 
used to cast themselves into the sea ; so 
called because they were the vestibule 
of the Scandinavian Elysium. 

HaUelujah Victory. A victory 
gained by some newly-baptised Bretons, 
led by Germa'nus, bishop of Auxerre 
(A.D. 429). The conquerors commenced 
the battle with loud shouts of ** Hallelu- 
jah!** 

Hallifax. (iS^ Halifax.) 

Halloween, according to Scotch 
superstition, is the time when witches, 
devils, fairies, and other imps of 
earth and air hold annual holiday. 
—(See Uallowecn, a poem by Bobert 
Burns.) 
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Halter. A Bridport dagger iq, v.) ; 
8t Johnstone*! tippec. 

HaltiOB. In Laplandio m^hology^ 
the guardian spirits of mount Kie^mi. 

riem thlf htteht (ilTif'silt in LvpiUmd) w« hod 
•wortaattr straml tlmeg to lae thoM votMuri 
tumtnm tho lake.vhioh th« paopio of thcoouiitij 
Mil Ualtioi,Midwhieh they deem to fio (heRuardiui 
mdrita of tho moantoln.—ir. do Mauptrtutt. 

Ham and Heyd. Storm.demona | 
or weather-sprites.— iScanc2i9Uivian my- \ 
ikiAofjy, 

Thouffh yalonr neror fhonld be loomod. 

Yet now the itorm rnlei wide; 

By now egain to life returned 
111 wager Uam and Ileyd. 

Prithxo} Saga^ “Laif si.** 

Hameh. In Arabian mythology, a 
bird formed from the blood near the 
brains of a murdered man. This bird 
cries " Iskoo'nee !’* (Give me drink!), 
meaning drink of the murderer's blood ; 
and this itories incessantly till tbo death 
is avenged, when it flies away. 

Hamet. The Cid IJamet BenengVli, 
The hypothetical Moorish chronicler from 
whom Cervantes professes to derive his 
adventures of Bon Quixote. 

Of the two bad eaiioeki I am worth . I would 

B iyf gtyrn the latter of them ai freely as ev(*n cid 
amet offeivd hie . . toha^eeiood 

Hamilton. The reeh of Mr, rafrick . 
Samilton hoe infected as many as it did blow 
upon^ i.e., Patrick JHamiltoii was burnt to 
death by Cardinal Beaton, and the horror 
of tho deed contributed not a little to the 
Reformation. As tho blood of martyrs is 
the seed of tho Church, so tho smoke or 
reek of Hamilton's Are diffused tho priu. 
oi^s for which he suffered. (1504-1628.) 

Hamilto'nian System. A method 
of teaching foreign languages by inter- 
linear translations, suggested by James 
Hamilton, a merchant (1700-1831.) 

Hamlet. A daft person (Icelandic 
canlod^t one who is irresolute and can do 
nothing fully* Shakespeare's play is 
based on the Danish story of Amleth' 
recorded in b'axo-Qrammat'icus. 
Hammer. 

JIJ Pierre d'Ailly, Le Marteau des 
Ueretiques^ president of tho council that 
condemned John Hues. (1350-1425. ) 

(2) Judas Asamonmus, surnamed Mac- 
cabasusy **the hammer.” ( b . c . 166-133.) 

(3) St Augustine is called by Hake- 
well That renowned pillar of truth and 
hammer of heresies.” (395-430.) 

(4) John Faber, sumnmed Malkus 


SeretbBorum from the Hilc of one of his 

works. (1470-1541.) 

(5) St. Hilary, bishop of Poitien^ 
MalUm Aruino'rvM, (850-367.) 

(6) Charles Martel. (689-741.) 

On prttend qn’on lui donna lo mraoni do Jfoita 
pareeqn’il avau ^oraid eommo ayeo uu martean los 
Barrviini. qui. sous la oonduite d’Abd^nmp, ayalent 
euTutii la Yranee. — jBouiUet. Dictionnairi Utdr 

Hamnuer c>f the Scotch, Edward I. 
On his tomb in Westminster Abbey 
is the inscription, ''Edwardus longus 
Scotorum Malleus hie est” (Here is long 
Edward, the hammer of the Scots). 

Gone to the hammer ; applied to goods 
sent to a sole by auction ; the auctioneer 
giving a rap with a small hammer when 
a lot is sold, to intimate that there is an 
end to the bidding. 

Tlmj live luimmer and tonfs; are always 
quarrelling. They beat each other like 
hammers, and are as cross as the tonga.'* 

Hammer Cloth. The cloth that 
covers the coach-box, in which hammer, 
nails, bolts, &c., used to be carried in 
caso of accident. Another etymology is 
from the Icelandic hamr (a skin), skin 
being used for the purpose. Oiu* ''yel- 
low-hammer” means yellow-skin. Atbiid 
suggestion is that the word hammer isA 
corruption of "hammock,” the seat which 
the cloth covers being formed of straps or 
wobbing stretched between two crutohes 
like a sailor’s hammock. 

Hampton Court Conference. A 
conference held at Hampton Court in 
January, 1G04, to settle the disputes 
between the Church party and the Puri- 
tans. It lasted three days, and its result 
was a few slight alterations in the Book 
of Common Prayer, 

Hamsliackle. A harum-scarum, a 
wild sort of a fellow, one who is very irre- 
gular. To hamshackle a horse is to 
shackle his head to one of his fore-legs. 

Hamuli. The guardian angel of the 
Guebres.— Peman mythology, 

Han. Sons of JIdn, The Chinese are 
so called from H&n the founder of the 
twenty-sixth dynasty, with which modem 
history commences. (206-220.) 

Hanap. The cup out of which our 
Lord drank at the last supper, afterwards 
called the " San-greal.'* (<%e Gbsal.) 
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Han^aper. Exchequer. '^Hanaper- 
office/* an office where all writs relating 
to the public were formerly ke^t in a 
hamper (ta Aonaper'tb). Hanaper is Nor- 
man for ** a hamper.*’ 

Hand. The whole deal of cards given 
to a single player. The cards which he 
holds in his hand. 


A Mlnfc In heKfen would griere 4o see such ** hand** 
Out ns bj oiM who will not underetaiiA 

Vrobbt,^ BorouglC^ 

Sartd, Previous to the twelfth century 
the Supreme Being was represented by a 
hand extended from the clouds ; some- 
times the hand is open, with rays issuing 
from the fingers, but generally it is in 
the act of benediction, t.a, with two 
fingers raised. 

Hand of Justice. The allusion is to the 
sceptre or bdton anciently used by kin^, 
which had an ivory hand at the top of it. 

An empty lunaid is no lure far an 1iav>h. 
You must not expect to receive anything 
without giving a return. The Germans 
say Wer schnuert der fdhrt The Latin 
proverb is si vis accipire^ or Pro 
nihUo, nUdl fit 

Putting the hand under the thigh. An 
ancient ceremony used in swearing. 


And Abrahmm said unto his oldest servant . . . 
Put, I piny thee, thy hand under my thigh, and 1 
win msdee thee swear . . . that thou sliait not take 
a wife unto my sou of the daughters of the Canaan- 
itcs.—OeiiMis xzlv. 2, 8. 

And the time drew nigh that Israel must die . and 
he called his son Joseph and said unto him , , . 
Put . . . thy hand under my thigh, and deal. . . 
truly with mo : bury me not ... in Egypt.— 
Gfsasais zlvlL 89. 


To hiss the hand (Job xzxi. 27). To 
worship false gods. Cicero (*'In Ver- 
rem,” lib. iv. 43) speaks of a statue of 
Herculh's, the chin and lips of which were 
considerably worn by the kisses of his 
worshippers. Hosea (xrh. 2) says, ** Let 
the men that sacrifice kiss the calves.** 
{See Adore.) 


I have loft me seven thousand in Israel .... 
whioh have not bowed unto Roal, and . . . whloh 
fbave] not kissed L their band toj him.— 1 Kings 
xUblB. 


To Strike hands (Prov. xvii. 18). To 
make a contract, to become surety for 
another. ^See also Prov. vii. 1 and xxii, 26.) 
The English custom of shaking hands in 
confirmation of a bargain has been 
common to all nations and all ages. In 
feudal times the vassal put his hands in 
the hands of his overlord on taking the 
oath of fidelity and homage. 

The open reel hand, forming part of the 


arms of the Province of Ulster, oommo' 
morates the daring of 0*Neile, a bold 
adventurer, who vowed to be first to 
touch the shore of Ireland. Finding the 
boat in which he was rowed outstripped 
by others, he out off his hand and flung 
it to the shore, to touch it before those 
in advance could land. 

The open red hand in the armorial coat 
of baronets arose thus : — James I. in 1611 
created 200 baronets on the payment of 
£1,000 each, ostensibly ''for the ameliora- 
tion of Ulster,’* and from this connection 
with Ulster they were allowed to place 
on their coat armour the '’open red 
hand,’* up to that time borne by the 
0*Neilos. The O’Neile whose estates 
were made forfeit by king James was 
sumamed Lamh-derg Sirin (red-]^nd of 
Erin). 

T/i£ red or lloody hand in coat armour 
is generally connected with some tra- 
ditional tale of blood, and the badge was 
novor to bo expunged till the bearer had 
passed, by way of penance, seven years 
in a cave, without companion, without 
shaving, and without uttering a single 
word. 

In As^on Church, near Birmingham, is 
a coat-armorial of the Holts, the "bloody 
hand” of which is thus accounted for : — 
It is said that Sir Thomas Holt, some 200 
years ago, murdered his cook in a cellar 
with a spit, and when pardoned for the 
offence, the king enjoined him, by way 
of penalty, to wear over after a " bloody 
band” in his family coat. 

In the church of Stoke d’Abemon, 
Surrey, there is a red hand upon a monu- 
ment, the legend of which is, that a gentle- 
man shooting with a friend, was so morti- 
fied at meeting with no game, that he 
swore he would shoot the first live thing 
he met. A miller was the victim of this 
rash vow, and the "bloody hand” was 
placed in his family coat to keep up a 
perpetual memorial of the crime. 

Similar legends are told of the red 
hand in Wateringbury Church, Kent : of 
the red hand on a table in the hall of 
Church-Gresly, in Derbyshire; and of 
many others. 

Hand-book. Spelmon says that 
king Alfred used to carry in his bosom 
memorandum leaves, in which he made 
observations, and took so much pleasare 
therein that he called it his hand-book, 
because it was always in his band. 
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Haildfisating. A sorb of marring. 
A fair was at one time held in Dumfries- 
ahire. at which a young man was allowed 
to pick oat a female companion to lire 
with him. They lived together for twelve 
months, sad if they both liked the ar> 
nmgement. were man and wife. This 
WES oaXLedhand-fatting or Jiand-fauteninff, 

This sort of contract was common 
among the Romans and Jews, and is not 
unusual in the East even to the present 
hour. 

Hand Paper. A particular sort of 
paper well known in tne Record-offico, 
and so called from its water-mark, which 
goes back to the fifteenth century. 

Handicap. A game at cards not 
unlike Loo, but with this difference— -the 
winner of one trick has to put in a double 
stake, the winner of two tricks a triple 
stake, and so on. Thus : if six persons 
are playing, and the (reueral stake is 1 s., 
and A gains throe tricks, ho gains 6s., 
and has to ** hand i* the cap *’ or pool 3s. 
for the next deal. Suppose A gains two 
tricks and B one, then A gains 4s. and B 
2s., and A has to stake 3s. and B 23. for 
the next deal. 

To tho Mitrt Tavmi in Wood Street a house of 
the fpreateit note in Loudon. H ere eiinie of us fell to 
btadloap, a sport 1 never knew beforo. whioh wu 
vwy tPoA— Diary,* 18 , lOtiu. 

Handicap, in racing, is tho ad jud^ng of 
Tarious weights to horses differing in age, 
power, or speed, in order to place them 
fJl, as far as possible, on an equality. If 
two unequal players challenge each other 
at chess, the superior gives up a piece, 
and this is his handicap. So called 
from the ancient game referred to by 

$17 Wiwnm^a Handicap, The winning 
horses of previous races being pitted 
together in a race royal are first handi- 
capped according to their respective 
ments : the horse that has won three 
races has to carry a greater weight than 
the horse that has won only two, and this 
latter more than its competitor who is 
winner of a shagle race only. 

HandkerohleE ThceomMitUevm 
af a lou to know whom next to throw the 
handkerchief to** (Tho Times). Themeanr 
ing is that the committee did not know 
whom they were to ai^ next to make a 

r >oh for them : and the allusion is to 
game called in Norfolk **Stir up the 


^m^lings,** and hy girls ^^Klss fai iba 

Handle. HehasahandietohieTiami. 
Some title, as “ lord,” sir/* '‘doctor.” 
The French say Motisieur sans queue, a 
man without a tail (handle to his name). 

Handycufifis. Cuffs or blows given 
by tho hand. “ Fisticuffs ” is now more 
common. 

Hang. To hang in the hell ropes. To 
be asked at church, and then defer the 
marriage so that the bells hang fire. 

Hanged or Strangled. Examples 
from the ancient classic writers : — 

(1) Ac'Hius,kingof Lydia, endeavoured 
to raiso a now tribute from his subjects, 
and was hanged by tho enra^fed populace, 
who threw the dead body into the river 
ractolus. 

(2) Ama'ta, wife of king Lati'nus, pro- 
mised her daughter Lavinla to king 
Tumus; when, however, she was given 
in marriage to dSne'as, Ama'ta hanged 
horsclf that she might not see the hated 
stranger .— ** jEueid^* vii, 

(3) Auach'mb, the most skilful of 
needlewomen, banged herself because she 
was outdone in a trial of skill by Minerva. 
—Ooid, " Metamorphoses** vi., fab. 1. 

(4) Autol'yoa, mother of Ulysses, 
banged herself in despair on receiving 
false news of her son’s death. 

(5) Bono'bus, a Spaniard by^birth, waa 
strangled by the emperor Probus for 
assuming the imperial purple in Gaul. 
(A.D. 280.) 

(6) Ifhis, a beautiful youth of Salamis, 
of mean birth, hanged himself because his 
addresses were rejected by Anaxar'etS, 
a girl of Salamis of similar rank in life.— 
Ovid, ** Metamorphoses,** xiv. 708, &o. 

(7) Lati'nus, wife of. {See Amata, 
above.) 

(8) Ltcam'beb, father of Neobula, who 
betrothed her to Archil'ochos, the poet. 
He broke hie promise, and gave her in 
marriage to a wealthier man. ArchiFo- 
ohos so scourged them by his satires that 
both father and daughter hanged them* 

(9) Nbobu'la. {See ahove.) 

(10) Phtllis, queen of Thrace, the ao- 
oepteid of Demoph'ofin, who stopp^ on her 
coasts on his return from Troy. Demo- 
phobn was called away to Athens, and 
promised to return ; but failing so to do, 
Phyllis hanged herself. (See Dbawn.) 
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Hanger. the fringed loop 

or etn^hung to the girdle by which the 
dagger was suspended, but applied by a 
common figure of speech to the tfword or 
dagger itself. 

Xm'f ivoKdi in hasstn hani 

J , TayUir , (1G8J.) 

Hanging. Jtangtfi^MrdensofBahy-- 
Um, Four acres of garden raised on a 
base supported by pillars, and towering 
in terraces one above another, 300 feet in 
height. At a distance they looked like a 
vast pyramid covered with trees. This 
mound was constructed by Nebuchad- 
nezzar to gratify his wife Am'ytis, who 
felt weary of the flat plains of Babylon, 
and longed for something to remind her 
of her nativo Me'dian hills. 


Hangmen and Execuiumen. 

(1) Bull is the earliest hangman whose 
name survives {jl, 1593). 

(2) JooK Sutherland. 

(8) Derrick, who cut off the head of 
Essex in 1601. 

(4) Gregort. Father and son, men- 
tioned by Sir Walter Scott (1647). 

(5) Gregory Brandon, about 1648. 

(6) Richard Brandon, his son, who 
executed Charles I. 

(7) Squire Dun, mentioned by Hudi- 
bras, (pt. iii., o. 2). 

(8) Jack Ketch (1678) executed lord 
Russell and the duke of Monmouth. 

(9) Ross, the butcher (1GS6), but Jack 
Ketch was restored to offico the same 


year. 

(10) Edward Dennis (1780), introduced 
as a character in Dickens's Burnaby 
lludgo.” 

(11) Trout AS Cheshire, nicknamed 
“Old Cheese.” 

(12) John Calcraft; Marwood. 

(IS) Of foreign executioners the most 

celebrated are Little John; Capeluche, 
headsman of Paris duringtho terrible days 
of the Armagnacs and Burgundians ; and 
the two brothers Sanson, who were exe- 
cutioners duringtho first French Revolu- 
tion. 

V Hudibras, under the name of Dun, 
" personates ** Sir Arthur Hazelrig, ** the 
activest” of the five members impeached 
by King Charles I. The other four were 
Monk, Walton, Morloy, and Alured. 


Hangman’s Wages. I3id. The 

fee given to the executioner at Tyburn, 
with l}d. for the rope. This was the 


value of a Scotch merk, and therefore 
points to the reign of James, who deore^ 
that ** the coin of silver called the mark- 
piece shall be cxirront within the king- 
dom at the value of 13Ad.*' Whatever 
the ancient fee might be, the present 
price is 14s. 6d., of which 78. 6d. is the 
fee, 48. 6d. for stripping the body, and 
2s. fid. forthouse of the shell. Noblemen 
who were to be beheaded were expected 
to givo the executioner from £7 to £10 
for cutting off their head. 

For half of thirteen-pence ha’penny wagos 
1 would have cleaind all the town ragoB, 

And yon should have Iweu rid of all the atasoi. 

T and iny fcallowa Rnmu. 

The JIanfftnan'e ImmI h ai und Testament, 

/Hump Songi f 

Hanoverian Shield. This esout- 
choon used to be added to the arms of 
England ; it was placed in the centre of 
the shield to show that the House of 
Hanover came to tho crown by election, 
and not by conquest. Conquerors strike 
out arms of a conquered country, and 
place their own in liou. 

of Bippach, a Hoiu^eur l^ong^trag-pas, 
i,e. some one asked-for who does not exist. 
A gay German spark calls at a house and 
asks for Herr Hans von Rippaoh. An 
English spark asks for Monsieur Nong- 
tong-pos. Rippach is a village near 
Leipsig. 

Hansard. Tho British parliamentary 
records and debates, printed and pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Hansard. The pre- 
sent firm print only the bills before par- 
liament, the reports of committees, and 
some of the accounts; the other parlia- 
mentary records are printed by other 
firms. Luke Hansard, tho founder of the 
present family, camo from Norwich in 
1752. 

Hanse Towns. The maritime cities 
of Germany, which belonged to the Han- 
eoatic League (q.v.). 

Hanseatic League. The first trade 
union ; it was established in the thir- 
teenth century by certain cities of Nor- 
thern Germany for their mutual prospe- 
rity and protection. The diet which used 
to bo held every throe years was called 
the Eansa, and the members of it ifaa- 
tards. The league was virtually broken 
up in 1630. (German, am-tee, on the sea. 
The league was originally called the Am^ 
eee-ftaaten, free cities on the sea). 
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HaaiseL A gift or bribe, the first mo- 
ney reeeiyed in a day. Henoe Hansel- 
Kooday, the first Monday of the year. 
To ''hMsel our swords** is to use them 
forthe first time. In Norfolk we hear of 
hanselling a coat, t.e., wearing it for the 
first time. Lemon tells us that super- 
■UtiouB people will spit on the first mo- 
ney taken at market for luck, and Missou 
•ays ** 11s le baisent en le rooevant, cras- 
(^ent dessus. et le mottent dans uno 
poohe apart." — " Travelt in Unglamd^* 
p. 192. 

Hcmd Monday. The first Monday of 
the new year. (See above. ) 

Hawy] Arabia. A mistranslation 
of the lAtin Arabia felix, which moans 
on tJie riylU Jiandf t.e., Arabia on 
the '^feliz** side of Mecca; the sinistor 
city is Al-Shan. 

Happy VaUoy, in Dr. Johnson’s 
tale otMasseUUf is placed in tho kingdom 
of Amhara, and was inaccessible except 
in one spot through a cave in a rook. It 
was a Gtfden of Paradise whore resided 
the princes of Abyssinia. 

Hapsbiarg. Hassburq.) 

Har. The second person of the In- 
dian Trinity. He has already passed his 
ninth incarnation ; in his tenth ho will 
take the forms first of a peacock, and 
then of a horse, when all the followers of 
Mahomet will be destroyed. 

Ha'ram or Ha'rem, means in Ara- 
bic locrsd or not to he violated; a name 
given by Mahometans to those apart- 
ments which ore appropriated exclusively 
to the female members of a family. 

Har'apha. A descendant of Og and 
Anak, a giant of Gath, who wont to 
mock Samson in prison, but durst not 
venture within his roach. Kapha in He- 
brew means a giant, and Arapha was 
father of the giants of Kephaim.— 
ion, Samson AgonistjSi,” 

Harbinger. One who looks out for 
lodgings or a harbour, hence a fore- 


runner, a messenger. 


lllta avMlf the hRrbinger, and make joyful 

riwhjasrofiiiywi^^!^^ 


Hard by. Near; a corruption of tho 
German hiS^ (here-by). 


Hardouin (2 syl.). Men Hardonin 
ueuld not cigeet. Said in apology of an 
historical or chronological incident intro- 


duced into a treatise against which am 
eaptious persons take exception. Je 
Hardouin, the learned Jesuit, wasjhbrsii 
to Louis le Grand. He was so fostldio 
that he doubted the truth of all reoeiv 
history, denied the authenticity of t 
“Alnmd** of Virgil, the ‘"Odes** 
Horace, &c. ; placed no fOith in meds 
and coins, re^urded all councils befo 
that of Trent as chimerioal, and looked < 
Descartes, Malebranche, Pascal, and i 
Jansenists as infidels. (1646-1729.) 

Even pdre ‘Hardonin wenid not enter hie prot 
against suoha ooUeotion.— Dr. A, Clarke, ** Easeq 


Hardy iLetitia). Heroine of t! 
“ Belle’s Stratagem,** by Mrs. Cowlc 
She is a young lady of fortune destin 
to marry Doricourt. She first assum 
tho air of a raw country hoyden and d 
gusts tho fastidious man of fashion : th 
sho appears at a masquerade, and wi 
him. Tiio marriage is performed at mi 
night, and Doricourt does not know ib 
tho masquerader and hoyden are t 
same Miss Hardy till after the oeremo 
is over. 

The Hardy, i.e., bravo or daring ; hes 
the phrase luirdi comme un lion. 

(1) William Douglas, defender of B< 
wick. (Died 1302.) 

(2) Philippe III. of Franco, le Hart 
(1245, 1270-1285.) 

(3) Philippe 11. duo do Bourgogne, 
Ilardi. (1342, 1363-1382.) 

Hare. It is unlucky for a hare 
cross your path, because witches W€ 
said to transform themselves into hare 


Nor did we meet, with nimble feet, 

One little fearful lepue ; 

That oertain sism. ae some divine. 

Of fortune l>al to kero ue. 

SUiion, Trip to EeniMU," 1] 


Hold with the hare and run with ; 
hounds. To play a double and deceiti 
game, to bo a traitor in tho camp. ' 
run with tho hounds as if intent to cat 
the hare, but all the while being the i 
cret friend of poor Wat. In the Ame 
can war theso double dealers were call 
Copperheads {q.v,). 

Mad as a March hare. Hares are v 
usually shy and wild in March, which 
their rutting season. 

Afdlanc/tofv a« a 4ard (Shakespeare, * 
Henry IV.,** i. 2). According to medi 
val quackery the flesh of hara was su 
posed to generate melancholy, and i 
foods imparted their own speciality. 
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f%4 qudkinahin, in D^den’s ''Hind 
And Ftother/* means the Quakers. 

Amons fhottmtroQt Und, the oaeUiig hue 

FniMNdiMatnlitf, but would notsweu. 

PortL 

Hare-beU. A corruption of Ayr-bell« 
from the Welsh cnwyT-ptl, a balloon or 
distended globe. 

Hare-brained. Mad as a March 
hare, giddy, fool-hardy. 

Let's leere this town, for ther (the BnglUik) ue hair. 

brained slaves. 

And hanger will enforce them to be more euer. 

Shakaspdaret **l Jlenrv VJ.^U 3. 

Harefoot. Swift of foot as a haro. 
The surname given to Harold I., youngest 
son of Canute. (1035-1040.) 

To hiss Ubo luiris foot. To bo too lato 
for anything, to be a day after the fair. 
The hare has gone by, and left its foot- 
print for you to salute. A similar phrase 
is To hiss tli€ poit. 

Hare-lip. A cleft lip. So called from 
its supposed resemblance to the upper 
lip of a hare. It was said to be the 
mischievous act of an elf or malicious 
fairy. 

This is the foul fiend Flibbertigibbet, lie begins 
at oiirfew, and walks till the first cook. He . . . 
squints the eye and makes the hare-lip.— iShokesiMars. 

Hare-stone. Boundary-stone in the 
parish of Sancred (Cornwall), with a heap 
of stones round it. It is thought that 
these stones were set up for a similar 
purpose as the column set up by Laban 
(Cenesis, xxxi. 51, 52). "Behold this 
heap, and behold this pillar,” said Laban 
to (Jacob, "which I have cost betwixt me 
and thee. This heap be witness, and this 
pillar be witness, that I will not pass over 
this heap to thee, and that thou shalt not 
pass over this heap unto me, for harm.” 

Har'icot Mutton. A ragoht made 
with hashed mutton and turnips. In old 
French karigot, harligot, and fialigoie are 
found meaning a " morsel,” a " piece.” 
£t li chevalier tuit mont€, 

Letaillie et dehallgot6. 

Chauvenci, Lee I'oumoie,** p. 13S. 

Har'idL A serpent honoured in 
upper Egypt. 

Harlequin means a species of drama 
in two parts, the introduction and the 
harlequmade, acted in dumb show. The 
protore is the Boman atelldnoBf but our 
Christas pantomime or harlequinade is 
essentially a British entertainment, first 
introduce by Mr. Weaver, a dancing- 


master of Shrewsbury, in 1702. (See 
below.) 

What Momua was of old to Jove. 

The aame a harlequin ia now 
The former waa buffoon above.' 

The latter ia a Ponoh below. 

SvBift. Tht Puma Show.'* 

in the British pantomime, 
is a sprite supposed to be invisible to all 
eyes but those of his faithful Columbine. 
His office is to dance through the world 
and frustrate all the knavish tricks of the 
Clown, who is supposed to be in love with 
Columbine. In Aimoric means 

"a juggler,” and Harlequin metamor- 
phoses everything he touches with his 
magic wand. 

Mcnago derives the word from 
Achille do Harlay, a comedian of Paris 
(153G-1616). Hid he refer to tho 
pun? — "When Ilarlay proposed to 
Miss Quin, a wit remarked that ho 
would then become a veritable Harlay- 
quin,” 

Earhqxdn. So Charles Quint was 
called by Francois I. of France. 

Harlot is said to be derived from 
Harlotta, tho mother of William tho 
Conqueror, but it is more likely to be a 
corruption of horelet (a little hireling), 
" hore ” being the past participle of hyran 
(to hire). It was once applied to males 
as woll as females. Hence Chaucer speaks 
of "a sturdy harlot . . . that was 
her hostes man.” Tho word varlel is 
another form of it. 

He was agentil harlot, and a kinds : 

A bettre felaw elmldo mau uo wher finde. 

Chaucer,** Canterbury Tnlet” piol. (W9, 

The harlot king is quite heyond mine arm. 

Shttke8ptar$, ** Winter’$ Tols," U. 8. 

Harlowe {Clarissa), The heroine of 
llichardson’s novel of that name. In ordor 
to avoid a marriage urged upon her by 
her parents, she casts herself on tho 
protection of a lover, who grossly abuses 
the confidence thus reposed in him. Ho 
subsequently proposes to marry her, but 
Clarissa rejects tho offer, and retires 
from tho world to cover iier shame and 
die. 

Harm. JTdm self harm get. Those 
who lay traps for others get caught them- 
selves. Hamau was hanged on his own 
gallows. Our Lord says, "They that 
take the. sword shall perish with the 
sword.” — Matt. xxvi. 52. 
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Harmo'nia*8 Necklace. An un- 
loeky possoBsioD, Bometbing that brinpfs 
aril to all who poBsesB it. Harmonia 
was the daughter of Mars and Venus. 
On the day of her marriage with king 
CadmoB she received a necklace^ which 
proved fatal to all who possessed it. 

Hamsio'nia’s Bobe. On the mar- 
liage of Harmonia^ Vulcan, to avenge 
the infidelity of her mother, made the 
bride a present of a robe dyed in all sort«» 
of crimes, which infused wickedness and 
impiety into all her offspring. Both 
Harmonia and Codmos, after having 
suffered many misfortunes, and seen 
their children a sorrow to them, wore 
changed into serpents.— 

9,10. (iS'A! Nessus.) 

Haro. To cry out haro to any one. To 
denounce his misdeeds, to followhimwith 
huo and cry. Rou ” was the ancient 

Norman huo and cry, and tho exclama- 
tion made by those wno wanted assist- 
ance, their person or property being in 
danger. Similar to our cry of Police !’* 
but it is to ]>o hoped that tho cry was 
more effectual. Ih’obably our halloo is 
the same word. 

Horoo'ris. Tho ohler Ilorus. His 
eyes are the Sun and Moon, which illu- 
minate the world . — Egyptian myOwlogy, 

Harold tho Dauntless, son of Witi- 
kind, the Dane. '* Ho was rocked on a 
buckler, and fed from a blado.” Ho 
beoamo a Christian, liko his father, and 
married Eivir, a Danish maid, who hid 
been his pago . — Sir W, Scott, ** Harold 
tAe Dauntless” 

Harold’s Stones at Trelech (Mon- 
mouthshire). Three stones, ono of which 
is fourteen feet abovo tho ground, evi- 
dently no part of a Druidical circle. 
Probably boundary stonos. {See Hare- 
8T0NB.) 

Haii^t aad Maroot. Two angels 
who, in eonsequonco of their want of 
compassion to man, are susceptible of 
human passions, and are sent upon earth 
to bo tenmted. They were at ono tinio 
kings of Babel, and are still the teachers 
of magio and the black arts. 

Haroun al Baschid. Calif of ihe 
Ewt, of the Abbasside race. (70’5-&i9.) 
HiB adventures form a part of the Ara- 
bian Nights’ Entertainments.” 


Harp. The arms of Ireland. Aeeordiag 
to tradition, one of the early kings of Ire- 
land was named David, and this lung took 
for arms the hat'p of Israel’B sweet psalm- 
ist. Probably the haip is altogether a 
blunder arising from the invented 

in the reign of John to distinguish his 
Irish coins from the English. The reason 
why a triangle was chosen may have been 
in allusion to St. Patrick’s explanation of 
tho trinity, or more likely to signify that 
lie was king of England, Ireland, and 
Franco. Henry VIII. was the first to as- 
sume tho harp positive as the Irish device, 
and James 1. to place it in the third 
quarter of tho royal achievement of Great 
Britain. 

To Juirp for efoer on ihe same string. To 
bo for over teasing one about the same 
subject. There is a Latin proverb (Ean- 
dem cantile'nam recin'erb'). I once heard 
a man with a clarionot play the first half 
of In my cottage ndar a wood ” for more 
than an hour without cessation or change. 
It was in a crowded market-place, and 
the annoyance bocamo at last so unbear- 
able that ho collected a rich harvest to 
mo VO on. 

still harping oa my danRhter. 

Har'pagon (A). A miser. Ilarpj- 
gon is tho name of tho miser in Moli^re’s 
comedy called ‘‘L’Avare.” 


HarpalTce. A Thracian virago, who 
liberated her father UarpaPicos when he 
was taken prisoner by the Gotre, 

With Ruch array narpalioii bestrode 
Her Ttiraoian courmr. JJrydin, 

Harpe (2 sjfL), The cutlass with 
which Mercury killed Argus, and Perseus 
subsequently cut off the head of Medu’sa. 


Harpies (2 syl.). Vultures with the 
head and breasts of a woman, very fierce 
and loathsome, living in an atmosphere 
of filth and stench, and contaminating 
everything which they came near. Homer 
mentions but one liarpy. He'siod gives 
two, and later writers three. The names 
indicate that these monsters were per- 
sonifications of whirlwinds and storms. 
Their names were Ocyp'eta {rapid), Cele’- 
no {Idackness), and Aell'o (storm). 

He is a regular harpy. One who wants 
to appropriate everything, one who 
sponges on another without zneiroy. 


1- nny embaunga . . . mthar tbM 

bold three word) conference with this harpy. 
SHiikapeare, *' Much Ado About Ifothtng” & 1. 




BABPOCIULTES. 


HARVEST MOON. 


Horpootetes. The Greek form of 
the Egyptian god Har*pi>krati {Hcnuthe 
Child), made by the Greeks and Romans 
the god ofnlmce. This arose from a p\ire 
misapprehension. It is an Eg 3 rptian god« 
and was represented with its “finger on 
its mouth/’ to indicate yoath, but the 
Greeks thought it was a symbol of tilenee, 

Har'ridan. A haggard old beldame. 
So called from the French iMviddU, a 
worn-out jado of a horse. 

Har'rier (3 oyL), A dog for hare- 
hunting, whence the name. 

Haxri-kari (/tapp?/ despatch), 0 fiicial 
suicides of Japan. All persons in Japan 
holding civil appointments are bound to 
kill themselves when commanded by the 
Government. This they do by ripping 
themselves up with two gashes cross- 
wise, called harri-kari. 

Harril^on. A farthing. So called 
from lord Harrington, to whom James I. 
granted a patent for making thorn of 
brass. Drunken Barnaby says — 

Thenoe to HnrrinRton be it spoken. 

For name-sake I frare a token 

To a beggar that did crave it. 

Harris. Mrs, Harris. An hypotheti- 
cal lady, to whom Sarah Gamp referred 
for the corroboration of all her stato- 
inonts, and the bank on which she might 
draw to any extent for self-praise. — 
Dickens, “ Martin Chvazlemit*' 

' Not Mrs. Harris in the inrnnortnl narrative n-ns 
more quoted and more mytliical.—XiOrct Lj/tton, 

Harry. Old Hany, Old Scratch. To 
hurry (Saxon) is to tear in pieces, whence 
our harrow. There is an ancient pamph- 
let entitled “The Harrowing of Hell.” 
I do not think it is a corruption of “Old 
Hairy,” although the Hebrew Selrim 
(h^ry ones) is translated devils in Lev. 
zvu. 7, and no doubt alludes to the ho- 
g^t, an object of worship with the Egyp- 
tians. Moses says the children of Israel 
are no longer to sacrifice to devils {seirim), 
as they did in Egypt. 

Harry Soph. A student at Cam- 
bridge who has “ declared ” for Law or 
Physic, and wears a full-sleeve gown. 
The word is a corruption of the Greek 
Heri-iophos (more than a Soph or com- 
mon second-year student).— Carntrid^c 
Calendar. 

The tale goes that at the destruction 
of the monasteries, in the reign of Henry 


Vlll., certain students waited to see how 
matters would turn out before they com- 
mitted themselves by taking a clerical 
degree, and that these men were called 
SophistoB Henricia ni or “ Henry Sophis- 
tors.” 

Hart. In Christian art, the emblem 
of solitude and purity of life. It was the 
attribute of St. Hubert, St. Julian, and 
St. Eustace. It was also the type of piety 
and religious aspiration . — Psalm zUL 1. 
{See Hind.) 

The White Hart or hind, with a golden 
chain, in public-house signs, is the badge 
of Richard II., which was worn by all ms 
courtiers and adherents. It was adopted 
from his mothor, whoso cognizance was a 
white hind. 

Hart Hoyal. A male rod deer, 
when the crown of the antler has made 
its appearance, and the creature has 
been hunted by a king. 

Hartnet. The daughter of Rukenaw, 
the ape in the tale of “ Roynard the Foz.” 
Tho word in old German means hard or 
strong strife. 

Harum Scarum. A hare-brained 
person who scares quiet folk. Some 
<lerivo it from tho French eJameur d$ 
Haro (hue and cry), as if tho mad-cap 
were one against whom the hue and cry 
is raised, but probably it is simply a 
gingle-word having allusion to tho “mad- 
nc-ss of a March hare” and the “scaring” 
of honest folks from their proprieties. 

Who’* tliero ? I B’poge young hanim-Beaniin. 

Vambiviffi Faeehce, CuUffnan and FoiUfF 

Haruspex (pi. hanis^pices). Persons 
who interpreted the will of the gods by 
in.spocting tho entrails of animals offered 
in sacrifice (old Latin haru'ga, a victim ; 
spccio, I inspect). Cato said, “ I wonder 
how one haruspex can keep from laugh- 
ing when ho sees another.” 

Harvard Collage, in the United 
States, endowed by tho Bov. J ohu 
Harvard in 1G39. Founded 1636. 

Harvest Goose. A corruption of 
A rvyst Gos (a stubble goose). (See W AT2- 
GOOSE.) 

A 


Harvest Moon. The full moon 
nearest tne autumnal equinoz. The 
peculiarity of this moon is that it rises 


younz wife and an arvy«t (fof. 
ALo.:he gauil I e/n(terj with both. 

K B. AtUiauar U. 1 
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HASSAir. 


HATTEBOSTS. 


for toreral days nearly at snnsot^ and 
about the aame time, instead of fifty-twro 
ttinutes later eaoh successiTo day as usual. 

Hassan. Caliph of the Ottoman 
empire ; noted for his hospitality and 
splendour. His pnlaco was daily thronged 
mth fl^ests, and in his seraglio was a 
beautifal young slavo named Leila (2 
jyf.), who bad formed an unfortunato 
attMhment to a Christian called tho 
Giao'ur. She is put to death by an emir, 
and Hassan is slain by tho Giaour near 
Mount ParnaBsu8.->%ron., Giaour” 

A I llauan. The Arabian emir' of 
Persia, father of Hinda, in Moore's Fire- 
Worshippers.” Ho won tho battle of 
CadoHsia, and thus becamo master of 
Persia. 

Hassan-Ben-Babah (tho Old Man 
of the Mountain), founder of tlio sect of 
the Assassins. In llyrncr’s Foetlera aro 
two letters by this shoik. 

Hassock. A doss or footstool mado 
of JiJhg (sedgo or rushes). 

Ilsnookii should he Rotten in (he fens, and laid at 
tho foot of tho hank . . iieio need required — 
ZhcRduta. p. iiju. 

Tbe knees and hassocks are ucll idRh divorced. 

CoVfPft. 


Inquisition were always decorated with 
suc^ a head-gear. «... 

Never wear a hrom hot «» FnetUnkd, 
Do as Rome does. If peoplehai^asbrong 
prejudice do not run counter to it. Fries- 
mud is a province of the Netherlands, 
where they cut their hair short, and cover 
the head first with a knitted cap, then a 
high silk skull-cap, then a metal turban, 
and lastly a huge flaunting bonnet. Four 
or five drosses always constitute the ordi- 
nary head-gear. A traveller once passed 
through the province with a common 
brown chimney-hat or wide-awake, but 
was hustled by tho workmen, jeer^ at 
by tho women, pelted by the Doys, and 
sneered at by the magnates as a regular 
guy. If, therefore, you would pass 
quietly through this enlightened ” 
province never wear there a brown hat. 

Hats and Caps. Two political fac- 
tions of Sweden of the eighteenth century, 
the former favourable to France, and the 
latter to Russia. Carlyle says the latter 
were called caps, meaning night-caps, be- 
cause they wore averse to action and war ; 
but tho fact is that the French partisans 
wore a French chapeau as their badge, 
and the Russian partisans a Russian cap. 


Hat. How lord Kingsalo acquired 
the riglit of wearing his hat in tho royal 
presence is this : King John and Phili]ipo 
II. of France agreed to settle a dispute 
respecting the duoby of Normandy by 
single combat. John de Courcy, earl of 
Ulster, was the English champion, and 
no sooner put in his appearance than the 
French champion put spurs to his horse 
and fled. Tho king asked the earl w’hat 
reward riiould be given him, and ho 
replioil, Titles and lauds I want not, of 
these I have enough ; but in remembrauco 
of this day I bog the boon for myself and 
suoooBSors to remain covered in the pre- 
sence of your highness, and all future 
sovereips of the realm.” 

CockU hat, A pilgrim’s hat. So called 
from the custom of putting cockle-shells 
upon their hats, to indicate their inten- 
tion or performance of a pilgrimage. 


ir.0. 

You are onlvjit to wearatleeple'^roumed 
To be burnt as a heretic. The 
victims of the Autos-da-Fd of the «Holy” 


How should I your true love knoi 
_From another one 7 
By hli ooeklo-hnt and staff 
and his sandal shooii. 

’• ZZcnalet.* 


Hat Money. A small gratuity paid 
to tbe master of a ship for his care and 
trouble, originally collected in a hat at 
the end of a good voyage, 

lEIatchet. Greek axirdi, Latin aeeutf 
Italian acceltaf French Aoc/tsffe, oxa hatchet 
and axe. 

To threw Vie hatchet. To tell falsehoods. 
In allusion to an ancient game where 
hatchets were thrown at a mark, like 
quoits. Same as drawing the long-bow 

Bury t/ts Eatchd. {See Bubt.) 

Hatchway. Lieutenant Jack SaU^ 
way. A retired naval officer, the com- 
panion of CommocLore l^nnion, in 
Smollett’s ** Peregrine Pickle.” 

Hatef (the deadly). One of Mahomet’s 
swords, confiscated from the Jews when 
they were exiled from Medi'na. 

Hat'temists. An ecclesiastical sect 
in Holland, so called from Pontian von 
Hattem, of Zealand (seventeenth centuxy). 
They denied the expiatory sacrifice of 
Christ, and the corruption of hiwnim 
nature. 



HATTERAICK. 


HAVEMNa. 
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Hatteraick (filth). Also called 
**Jan8 Jansou.” A lJutch smuggler 
impris(med with lawyer Glossiii 
for kidnapping Henry Bertrand. 
During the night Glossin contrived 
to enter the smuggler's cell, when 
a quarrel ensued, and Hatteraick 
strangled Glos&in, and then hanged 
himself . — Sir Walter Scott, “ Guy 
Mannering'' 

Hatto. Archbishop of Mainz, ac> 
cording to tradition, was devoured by 
mice. The story says that in 970 there 
was a great famine in Germany, and 
Hatto, that there might be better store 
for the rich, assembled the poor in a 
bam, and burnt them to death, saying, 
“They are like mice, only good to devour 
the com.” By and by an army of mice 
came against the archbishop, and the 
abbot, to escape the plague, removed to 
a tower on the Rhine, but hither came 
the mouse-army by hundreds and thou- 
sands, and ate the bishop up. The tower 
is still callod Mouse-tower. Southey has 
a ballad on tho subject, but makes the 
invaders an army of rats. (See Mouse 
Tower ; Pied Piper.) 

A very similar legend is told of count 
Graaf, a wicked and powerful chief, who 
raised a tower in the midst of tho Rhino 
for the purpose of exacting tolls. If any 
boat or barge attempted to evade the 
exaction, the warders of tho tower shot 
the crew with cross-bows. Amongst other 
ways of making himself rich was buying 
up com. One year a sad famine prevailed, 
and the count made a harvest of the dis- 
tress ; but on army of rats, pressed by 
hunger, invaded his tower, and falling on 
the old baron, worried him to death, and 
then devoured him.— Zcye/idj o/t/te Rhine, 

And In at the vindowi, and in at the door. 

And through the walls by thoiisauds they pour. 
And down through the oeilmg, and up through the 
. floor. 

From the right and the left, from behind and be''ore. 
From within and without, from abore and below. 
And all at once to the bishop they go. 

. They hare whetted their teeth against the stones 
And now they are picking the bishop's bones ; 

They gnawed the flesh from erery limo. 

For they were sent to do judgment on him. 

Southey* *' A’tshup Hatto* 

Hatton. The dancing chancellor, S^ir 
Christopher Hatton was brought up to 
the law, but became a courtier, and at- 
tracted the attention of <^ueea Elizabeth 
by his very graceful dancing at a masque. 
The queen took him into favour, and soon 


made him both ohancollor and knight of 
the garter. (*, —1691.) 


Grap 

Hatton Gardens (London). The 
placo of Sir Christopher Hatton, the 
dancing chancellor. (See ahim,) 

Haul over the Coals. Take to task. 
Jamieson thinks it refers to the ordeal 
by fire, a suggestion which is favoured 
by the French corresponding phrase, 
mettre sur la sellette (to put on the culprit’s 
stool). 

Hauss’mannization. Tho puUiug 
down and building up auew of streets 
and cities, as baron Haussmann ro- 
modolled Paris, at tho expense of some 
100 millions sterling. In 1868 he had 
saddled Paris with a debt of about twenty* 
eight millions. 

Hautboy. A strawberry. So called 
either from tho haut boU (high woods) of 
Bobotnia whence it was imported, or from 
its hauUbois (long-stalk). The latter is 
tho moro probable, and fumisbes the 
etymoloi^ of tho musical instmmeut 
also, which has a long mouth -reed, 

Hav’elok (3 gyl.), tho orphan son 
of Birkabogn, king of Denmark, was 
exposed at sea through tho treachery of 
his guardians, and the raft drifted to the 
coast of Lincolnshiro. Hero a fisherman 
named Grim found tho young prince, and 
brought him up as his own son. In time 
it BO happened that an English princess 
stood in the way of certain ambitious 
nobles, who resolved to degrade her by 
uniting her to a peasant, and selected the 
young foundling for the pui^se; but 
Havelok having learnt the stoiy of his 
bii'tb, obtained the aid of the king his 
father to recover his wife’s possesrioss, 
and became in due time king of Denmark 
andpartof England.— “ifavefoc (As Dans'* 
(by thje Trouveurs), 

Haver>Cakes. Oaton cakes (Scan* 
dinavion hafre, German hafer^ oats). 

Haveru (3 syl.) A simpleton, April- 
fool, French poiason dAvril (Islandio 
gifr^ foolish talk), Scotch ArnVer, to talk 
nonsense. 

Havering (Essex). The legend says 
that while Edward the Confessor was 
dwelling in this locality an old pilgrim 


Ul« bUBhy beard, and ihoeatrinn snen, 
Hla hiith-erowned bat and latin doublet. 
Moved the itout heart of finglandb queen. 
Though pope and Spaniarocould not troi 


m 


BAVIOIL 


nsAO. 


Mkod ia»8, and the kinjr replied. »l 
haTO nouioney, but I kave-cHriiuf, amd 
dntwine it from bis fore-finger, gave it 
to the bopfgar. Some time after cortaiD 
English pilgrims in Jewry met the same 
man, who drew the ring from his linger, 
and said, ** Give this to your king, and 
say within six months be shall die.'^ The 
request was complied with, and the pre- 
diction fulfilled. The shrine of Edward 
the Confessor in Westminster Abbey 
gives colour to this legend. 

Havior, Heavier, Haiver. or 
Hevor. Ox-deer, wildor than either 
hart or hind. Colquhoun says they aro 
BO called from the French hiver (winter) 
because they aro in season all the winter. 
Jamieson says the derivation is averu 
(livo stock generally). 

Havock. A military cry to gonoral 
massacre without quarter. This cry was 
forbidden in the ninth year of Richard II. 
on pain of death. Probably it was ori- 
ginally used in bunting wild boasts, such 
08 wolves, lions, Ao., that fell on sheep- 
folds, and Shakespeare favours this sug- 
gestion in bis ''Julius Coesar,'* whore ho 
says Aid shall "cry havock! and lei 
slip the dogs of war.** (Welsh, hajot/, 
devastation ; Irish, arvach.) 

Havre (Franco). A contraction of 
Zc havre de noire dame de g%'ace. 

Hawks are thus distinguished : — 

Gerfalcon : a Tercellof a Gerfalcon aro 
due to a king. 

Falcon gentle and a Tercel gontlo, for 
a mines. 

Falcon of the rock, for a duko. 

Falcon peregrine, for an carl. 

Bastard hawk, for a baron. 

Saore and a Sacrit, for a knight. 

Lanare and Lanrell, for a squiro. 

Merlyn, for a lady. 

Iloby, for a young man. 

Goshawk, fora yeoman. 

Tercel, for a poor man. 

Sparebawk, tot a priost. 

Murkyte, for a holy-water clerk. 

Kesterel, for a knave or servant. 

Da-m JvXianja Bartus, 

The "Sore-hawk” is a hawk of the 
first year, so called from the French tor 
or mure, brownish yellow. 

The "Spar” or "Sparrow” hawk is , 
a tmaU, ignoble hawk (Saxon, tpeara; \ 
Goth, ipmwa; our tpcare, spear, spw. 


tpecar, tpire, sparing, tparse, Ac, ; Latin, 
tpartut; all referring to minuteness). 

TU Ilawk was the avaW of Ra or 
Homs, the sun-god of the Ikyptians. 

I know a hawk from a handsaw. Hand* 
saw is a corruption of hemthaw (a heron). 
I know a hawk from a heron, the bird 
rf prey from the game flown at. The 
proverb moans, I know one thing from 
another. {See " Hamlet,” ii. 2.) 


Hawse-holes. He 1ms ertpi ihremgX 
the hawse-holes. Has risen from the ranks. 
A naval phrase. The hawse-holes are 
those in the bow of a ship through which 
cables pass. 

Hawthorn was chosen by Henry 
Vll. for his device, because the crown of 
Richard HI. was discovered in a haw- 
thorn bush at Bosworth. 


Hay. A Itotile of hay. (French bolte 
do foiij,” bundle of hay). 


MethinkB I Iinve a preat deairo to a bottle of biy, 

irood hay; iweet hoy hath 

“ J/tdaummer Nwhts Praam,'* iy. 1. 


Hayston {Frank), The laird of 
Bucklaw, afterwards laird of Gimington. 
— Sir Walter Scott, " Bride of LamiMt* 
eioor.” 


Hayward. A keeper of tho cattle 
or common herd of a village or parish. 
The word Aa// moans " hedge,” and this 
hordsmau was so called because be had 
" ward ” of the '* hedges ” also. 

Hazel. Used for discovering metals 
and water. It must be forked like a 
Y, and the diviner walks with the rod 
slowly over the places where he suspects 
mines or springs to be concealed ; when 
ho passes over tho place, the rod makes 
a dip or inclination. This is a relic of 
the vir'gula diviba superstition, men- 
tioned more than onco in the Old Testa- 
ment. 


ATy people iMk counMlst their stoeki, and thilv 
Bt^declareth unto tliem.— Poeeo, iy. 11 

.Peijuene eeek to Icam beforehend tho 
Wue of an enterprlio by coneultina their steffe like 
** Travels in South 

A/rUa,’* 

Hazis. The war-god of the Syrians, 
The word means “ terrible in battle.” 


Head. Latin, caput; Saxon, heafidj 
Scotch, hafet; contracted into AeodL 

Men wiihavt heads, (See Blemmtsb.) 

5ejiea(& file thotddm» 

{See CAoaa). 
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BAVer he the hsad of an aet than the tail 
of a hone. Better be foremost amongst 
eommoners than the lowest of the aiis- 
tocrooy : better be the head of the ^o- 
manry tnan the tcdl of the gentry. The 
Italians say, ''E meglio essor testa di 
luccio ohe coda di sturione.'* 

ril Imodle yon ont head and heelt. 
** Sans cdrdmonie,” altogether. The 
allusion is to a custom at one time far 
too frequent in cottages, for a whole 
family to sleep together in one bed head 
to heels or pednamfenS, as it was termed 
ill Cornwall ; to bundle the whole lot out 
of bed, was to turn them out head and 
heels. 

You have hit the nail on the head. You 
have guessed aright, ^ou have done tho 
right thing. The allusion is obvious. The 
French say, Vous avez frappc au but** 
(You have hit the mark); the Italians 
have the phrase, Havete dato in 
brocca** (You have hit the pitcher), al- 
luding to a game where a pitcher stood 
in the place of Aunt Sall^ Tho 

Latin, *'Rem acu tetigisti*’ (You have 
touched the thing with a needle), refers 
to the custom of probing sores. 

Heade or tails. Guess whether the 
c^&n tossed up will comedown with head- 
side uppermost or not. The side not 
bearing the head has various devices, 
sometimes Britannia, sometimes George 
and the Dragon, sometimes a harp, some- 
times the royal arms, sometimes an in- 
scription, Ac. Those devices are all in- 
cluded in the word tail, meaning opposite 
to the head. The ancient liomans used 
to play this game, but said, ** Heads or 
^hips.*^* 

0am pasrl dennrioa In ■ublim« J«oUntoH,"nftTitta 
s*it tmvts*' lUNii t«Mt« eiclamtuiC."- 

MuCroLius, **8 titina lia.** i. 7. 

Headlands. A corruption of hepe- 
lands, the parts against the hedge, which 
at one time were left uncultivated. 

Headrigg {Caddie). A ploughman 
in lady Belienden*s service.— ifislir Waller 
dcoU,**OldMoitality." 


the host's daughter, brought a oup of 
wine which she presented to their royal 
guest, saying, ^Was hafl, hldford cyning” 
(Your health, lord king). (4i^s WasaaiL.) 

William of Malmesbury says, the cus- 
tom took its rise from the death of young 
king Edward the Martyr, who was trai- 
torously stabbed in the back while drink- 
ing a cup of wine presented to him by 
his mother Elfrida 

Drinking healths. The Romans adopted 
a curious fashion of drinking the health 
of their lady-loves, and that was to drink 
a bumper to each letter of her name. 
Hudibras satirises this custom, which he 
calls spelling names with beer-glossoa** 
(pt. ii., 0. 1). 


NoQvia lez orathls, leptem Jufitfnabibatur, 
quiDQue Lycai, Lyde qaaluor, Ida tribus. 

** Marital "i, 72. 


Thrre enps to A.my, four to Kata be given. 
To Susan five, six liacUel, Bridget seven. 


Hear as fbog in harvest. In at one ear 
and out at the other, hear without paying 
attention. Giles Firmin says, ''if you 
call hogs out of the harvest stubble, tney 
will just lift up their heads to listen, and 
fall to th'^ir shack again . — ** Real Ckris» 
tian:* (1670.) 

Hearse (1 syf.) means simply ahorrow. 
Those harrows used in Roman Catholic 
churches (or frames with spikes) for 
holding candles aro called m Fmnce 
herses. These frames at a later period 
were covered with a canopy, and lastly 
were mounted on wheels. 


Heart. A variety of the word core. 
(Latin, cord!, the heart ; Greek, kard! ; 
Sanskrit, hem; Saxon, heorte). 

Heart (in Christian art), the attribute 
of St. There'sa. 

A heart •pierced with arrows (in Christian 
art) indicates the wounds of sorrow. The 
heart of the Virgin Mary is frequently 
represented as pierced with seven arrows 
or daggers, indicative of her seven sor- 
rows {q.v.). 

Yea, an arrow ihall pieroo through thine own soul 
Cbeart].— Luke. ii. 83. 


Heady, wilful, is the German h^ftig, 
violent, self-willed. 

Healing Gold. Gold given to a 
king for '‘healing** the king's evil, which 
was done by a touch. 

Health. Your health. The story is 
twt Vortigem was invited to dine at 
toe houBo of Hengist, when Rowe'na, 
E * 


A bloody heart. Since the time of Good 
lord James the Douglasses liave carried 
upon their shields a bloody heart with a 
crown upon it, in memoiy of the expedi- 
tion of lord J ames to Spam with the heart 
of king Robert Bruce. King Robert com- 
missioned his friend to carry his heart to 
the Holy Land, and lord James had it 
enclosed in a silver oasket« which ho wore 




m HEABT OF MID-LOTHIAK. 
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round hit neok. On bis way to the Holy 
Land, ho stopned to aid Alphonso of 
Castilo anainst Osiim the Moor, and was 
■lain. Sir Simon Lookhard of Lee was 
oommissioned to car^ the heart back to 
Scotland.— of a, QmndfaJther,*' xi. 

Th^fAmingheart (in Christian art), the 
symbol of charity. An attribute of Ht. 
Auffttstine, denoting the fervency of his 
devotion. The hec^ of the Saviour is 
frequently so represented. 

Heart of Mid-Iiothian. Tlie old 
jail, the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, taken 
down in 1817. Sir Walter Scott has a 
novel so called. 

Heat. One course in a race. So 
called because the horses must be allowed 
to cool down before they rim again. 

Feigned Zeal, you luiw, eet out u itli epeedier paeo. 
But the lost heat, IMaiu Bunliiig won the rico 

Dryden. 


The eevetUh heaven, says the same veri- 
table authority, is formed of divine light 
beyond the power of tongue to describe. 
Each inhabitant is bigger than the whole 
earth, and has 70,000 heads, each bead 
70,000 mouths, each mouth 70,000 
tongues, and each tongue speaks 70,000 
languages, all for ever employed in 
chanting the praises of the Most High. 
Hero he mot Abraham. {See below,) 

% The ffh heaven. According to Ptolemy 
there are five heavens: (1) The planetary 
heaven j (2) the sphere of the fixed stars ; 
(3) the crystalline, which vibrates ; (4) 
the primummo'bile, which communicates 
motion to tbo lower spheres ; (d) the 
ompyre'an or seat of deity and angels. 
(See above,) 

Sometimet sho deemed that Man had flrom abort 
Left his fifth heaven, the powers of men to prove. 

JJoole, •* Orlando Furtoio/* bk. xiii 


Heathen. A dweller on a heath or 
common. Christian doctrines would not 
reach those remote people till long after 
it had been accepted in towns, and oven 
villages. (iSce Pagan.) 


Heaven. The first heaven, says Ma- 
homet^ is of pure silver, and hero the 
stars are hung out like lamps on golden 
chains. Each star has an angel for 
warder. In this heaven 'Hho prophet” 
found Adam and Eve. 

The second l^caven, says Mahomet, is of 

S ilishod steel and dazzling splendour, 
ere "the prophet” found Noah. 

Thje third heaven, says Mahomet, is 
studded with precious stones too bril- 
liant for the eye of man. Here AzVivel, 
the angel of death is stationed, and is for 
ever writing in a large book, or blotting 
words out. Tho former are the names of 
persons bom, tho latter those of the 
newly dead. {^See below "Heaven of 
Heavens.”) 

Thefowrth heaven, be soys, is of the 
finest silver. Hero dwells the Angel of 
Tears, whose height is " 600 days’ jour- 
ney,” and he sheds ceaseless tears for 
the sins of man. 

TUfifOi, heaven ivoi purest gold, and 
here dwells ^e Avenging Angel, who 
presides oyer elemental fire. Hero " tho 
phet ” met Aaron. {See helme. ) 


a sort of carbunole. Hero dwells tho 
Guardian Angd of heavon and earth, 
half mow and half fire. It was here that 
Mahomet saw Moses, who wept with envy. 


% To he in the seventh heaven. Supremely 
happy. The Cabbalists maintained that 
there are seven heavens, each rising in 
happiness above the other, the seventh 
being the abode of God and the highest 
olass of angels. {See above,) 

% The ninth, heaven. The term heaven 
was used anciently to denote the orb or 
sphere in which a celestial body was 
supposed to move, hence the number of 
heavens varied. According to one sys- 
tem, tho first heaven was that of the 
Moon, the second that of Venus, tlie 
third that of Mercury, the fourth that 
of the Sun, the fifth that of Mars, the 
sixth that of Jupiter, the seventh that of 
Saturn, the eighth that of the fixed stars, 
and the ninth that of the pi'imum mo^hUi, 

The heaven of heavens. The Hebrews 
acknowledged three heavens: the air, 
the starry firmament, and the residence 
of God. Thus "the fowls of heaven,” 
"tho dew of heavon,” "the clouds of 
heaven,” mean of the air. "Let there 
be lights in the firmament of heaven” 
(Genesis i. 14) means the starry vault. 
"Heaven is my throne” (Isa. Ixvi. 1 and 
Matt. V. 34), is the residence of God and 
the angels. "Heaven of heavens” is a 
Hebrew superlative meaning the higheet 
of the heavens. 

In modern phraseology the word 
heaven is used for the starry firmameat» 
and the residence of God and ongela. 

He^be. Goddess of youth, and cup- 
bearer to the celestial gods. She had 
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the power of restoring the aged to youth 
and beauty . — Greek mythohgy. 


WmthiSd Mnllcs 
Baeh m htuw on Uobe'i obeek. 

And love to Ufa in dimple sloek. 

ifilion. ^L'AUionr 


i7<5e Vases. Small vases like a ooty- 
liscos. So termed because HebS is re- 
presented as bearing one oontaining 
neotar for the gods. 

Hibertistes (3 syl. ). The partisans 
of the vile demagogue^ Jaquos Rdnd 
Hdbert^ chief of the Cordeliers^ a revo- 
lutionary club which boasted of such 
names as Anacharsis Glootz, Ronsin^ 
Vincent, andMomorOi in the great French 
Revolution. 


Heb'ron, in the satire of “ Absalom 
and Achitophel ” in the first part stands 
for HoUand, but in the second part for 
Scotland. Heb'ronite (3 syl), a native 
of Holland, or Scotland. 

Hec'ate (3 syl. in Greek, 2 in Eng.). 
A triple deity, called Phoebe or the Moon 
in heaven, l3iana on the earth, and He- 
cate or Proserpine in hell. Sho is do- 
scribed as having throe heads— ono of a 
horse, one of a dog, and one of a lion. 
Her offerings consisted of dogs, honey, 
and black lambs. She was sometimes 
called '' Tri'via,” because offerings were 
presented to her at cross-roads. iShakes- 
peare refers to the triple character of 
this goddess. 

AncI we fairies that do run 
By the triple lleeate's team. 

**lf ubummer JNigtU’a JJream," v. 9. 


Seeate, daughter of Persos tho Titan, 
is a very different person to tho ** Triple 
Hecate,” who, according to Hesiod, was 
daughter of Zeus and DomoW. This 
latter was a benevolent goddess, for 
whom Zeus had more regard than for 
any other deity. The former was a Titan 
who poisoned her father, raised a tem- 
ple to Diana in which she immolated 
strangers, and was mother of Mede'a 
and Circh*. She presided over magic 
and enchantments, taught sorcery and 
witchcraft. Sho is represented with a 
lighted torch and a sword, and is attended 
with two black dogs. 

Vow witohonft oelobntea 


Hector. Eldest son of Priam, the 
noblest and most magnanimous of all 


the , chieftains in Homer*B Iliad *• (a 
Greek raio). After holding out for ten 
years, ho was slain by Achilles, who 
lashed him to his chariot, and dragged 
the dead body in triumph thrice round 
the walls of Troy. Thb ''Iliad” con- 
cludes with the funeral obsequies of 
Hector and Patroclos. 

The Hectot' of Germany. Joachim II., 
elector of Brandenburg. (1614-1571.) 

Hector » A leader ; so called from tho 
son of Priam and generalissimo of the 
Trojans. 

Hector. To bully, or play the bully. It is 
hard to conceive how the brave, modest, 
noble-minded patriot came to be made 
the synonym of a braggart and blusterer 
like Ajax. 

You wear Eectov^s eloah You are 
paid off for trying to deceive another. 
You are paid in your own coin. When 
Thomas Percy, earl of Northumberland, 
in 1569, was routed, he hid himself in 
the house of Hector Armstrong, of Har- 
law. This villain betrayed him for the 
reward offered, but never after did any- 
thing gc well with him ; ho went down , 
down, down, till at last he died a beggar 
in on tho road-side. 

Hec'aba. Second wifo of Priam, 
and mother of nineteen children. When 
Troy was taken by the Greeks, she fell 
to tlie lot of Ulysses. She was after- 
wards motamorpbosed into a dog, and 
throw herself into tho sea. The place 
whore sho perislied was afterwards called 
tho Do(fs-nrave (cynos-se'ma),— JTbmsr, 
'‘Jliad;’ko. 

On to Hecuba. To tho point or main 
incident. Tho story of Hecuba has 
furnished a host of Greek tragecUes. 

Hedge. To hedge in betting is to 
defend oneself from loss by cross-bets. 
As a hedge is a defence, so cross-betting 
is hedging. — E. JIuntj “ T/te Toton^** ix. 

Hedge Hane (London) includes that 
whole line of streets (Dorset, Whitcomb, 
Prince’s, and V/ardour) stretching from 
Pall Mall East to Oxford Street. 

Hedge-Priest. A poor or vagabond 
parson. Tho use of hedge for vagabond 
or very inferior is common : as hedge- 
mustard, hedge-writer (a Grub-street 
author), hedge-marriage (a clandestine 
one), &c. Shakespeare uses the phrase, 
" hedge-bom swain ” as the very opposite 
of "gentle blooi”— "I Henry k/,,*^1v. 1. 
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96018. 0uiaihul$» In a «ad plight, 
Ittdeoayed cireamstanees, like a beggar 
wliose takings are worn out at tho heels. 

▲ good maa*l fortune may ymv out at heeia. 

a'Aui'wpaara, ^Kvng Ltar,*' IL a 

Seel-tap. Bumpen all round, and 
%o hiel-tap8, i.o., the bumpers are to be 
drained io the bottom of tho glass. A 
heel-tap is tlio peg in the heel of a shoe, 
which is taken out when tho shoo is 
Oniiihed ; metaphorically the wine loft in 
a glass when the drinker sets it down as 
** empty ” or finished. 

Heezian. In Ihenan Bfyk. "I»y 
apostolio blows and knocks.’* TTconany 
the Bemicia boy of North America, dis- 
puted for the champion’s belt against 
Sayers, tho llritish champion. Plis build 
and musclo woro tho admiration of tho 
ring. 

Hdep {UrS(Ot). An abject toady, 
malignant as he is base ; always boasting 
of his *umlle birth, *wnhk position, *nmble 
abode, and *umhfe calling. — Dickens, 
** David CojyprrJiehV* 

Hegcm'ony (4 sy!.). The hepemony 
i^natwis. Tho leadership. (Greek, hege- 
eiori'ta, from ago, to lead.) 

Hegl'ra. Tho epoch of tho flight of 
Mahomet from Mecca, when ho was 
expelled by tho magistrates, July 10, 
022. From this event tho Mahomctiins 
bogiri llioir dales (Arabic, hajura^ to re- 
move). Ih’oporly, Jie'djrah (2 syl.) 

He'il (2 syl. ). An idol of the ancient 
Celts, worshipped in Devonshire. 

HeimdaU (2 syl.). In Coltic myth- 
ology, son of the nine virgins, all sistei's. 
He is called tho god mth the golden tooi't, 
or with goldm teeth. He is said to live at 
the fnnher extremity of tho bridge 
Bifrost (g.v.), and keep tho keys of 
heaven. He is watchman or sentinel of 
Aagard (g.e.), sleeps less than a bird, 
sees even in sleep, can hear the grass 
mw, and even the wool on a lamb’s 
back. HeimdaU, at tho end of the world, 
wiU wake the gods with his trumpet, 
when the sons of Muspoll will go against 
them, with Lokii, the wolf i*eiins, and 
tho great serpent Jormungondar. 

Heimdaller. Tho learned humbugs 
in the court of kingDinu'bS of Hisisburg. 
— OriwnC* Oohlint** 

Heimskrin'gla. The univorse.— 
ScamdimviaTi, 


Hetnu-Kriiigla {The). A noM 
legend of historic foundation found in 
the Snorra Edda. 

Heir Apparent. The person who 
is heir if he survives. At the death of 
his predecessor tho heir-apparent be- 
comes heir-at-law. 

Heir Presumptive. One who 
will bo hoir, if no one is bom having a 
prior claim. Thus the princess royal 
was hoir-presumptive till the prince of 
Wales was bom, and if the prince of 
Wales had been king before any family 
Lad been born to him, his brother prince 
Alfred would have been hoir-presumptive. 

Hel or Ilela (in Scandinavian m 3 rth- 
ology) is goddess of the ninth earth or 
nothcr world. She dwelt beneath tho 
roots of tho sacred ash {yggdraeil), and 
was tho (laughter of Loki or Lokh*. The 
All -father sent her into Niflheim, whore 
she was given dominion over nine worlds, 
and to ono or other of these nine worid.s 
she sends all who die of sickness or old 
ago. Her dwelling is Elvid'nir (dark 
clouds), her dish Hudct (hunger), her 
knife Sullt (stainsaiio^, her servants 
Gangla’ti (tardy-feet), her bed Kiir (sich- 
ucss), and her boci-curtaius Blikian^dnbfil 
[splendid misery). Half her body was blue. 

Town the yawning steep he rode 
That led to iiela’e disar abode. 

Gray,'*J)W»ittcfOdin,*‘ 

Hel Kcplein. A mantle of invisi- 
bility belonging to the dwarf-king Laurin. 
(Gorman, hehlen, to conceal). — 2'he “iTcfc- 
denhuch.** 

Heldenbuch (Book of Heroes). A 
German compilation of all the romances 
pertaining to Diderick and his cham- 
pions, by Wolfram von Esebenboch. 

Helen. The typo of female beauty, 
more especially in those who have reaohotl 
womanhood. She was the daughter of 
Zousand Leda, and the wife of Menola'ds, 
king of Sparia. 

She moves a goddess and she looks a (tneen. 

IhufW iiL 

Th Helen of Spain, Cava or Florinda, 
daughter of count Julian. (See Cava.) 

St, Helen. Represented in royal robes, 
wearing an imperial crown, because she 
was empress. Sometimes she carries in 
her hand a model of the Holy Sepulchre, 
an edifice raised by her in the East;; 
sometimes she bears a large oross, 
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tyi^oal of her alleged disooreiy of that 
upon which the Saviour was oruoified ; 
sometimes she also bears the three nails 
by which he was affixed to the cross. 

St, HeletCs fire (feu d'fi^^ne) ; also 
called ^eu St, Herme (St. Hclmo*s or St. 
Elmo's fire) ; and by the Italians **the fires 
of St. Peter and St. Nicholas." Meteoric 
fires scon occasionally on the masts of 
ships, &o. If the flame is single, foul and 
temTOstuous weather is said to be at 
liana ; but if two or moro flames appear, 
the weather will improve. {See Castor.) 

HePena. The type of a lovely 
woman, patient and hopeful, strong in 
feeling, and sustained through trials by 
her enduring and heroic faith. 
speare, “ AUe Well iJiat £nds Well,*' 

HePenos. The prophet, the only 
son of Priam that survived the fall of 
Troy. Ho fell to tlio share of Pyrrhos 
when the captives wore awarded; and 
because he saved the life of the young 
Grecian, was allowed to marry Androm'- 
acha, his brother Hector’s widow. — 
Virgil, ** AEneid'* 

Hel Icon. The Muses Mount. It is 
part of the Parnassus, a iiiouutuiu raiigo 
in Greece. 

UeHcovUe harmonious stream is th o stream 
which flowed from the mountains to the 
fountains of the Muses, called Aganippe 
and Hip'pocrene (3 syl.). 

Heligh-Monat (Holy-month). The 
name given by the Anglo-Saxons to the 
month of December, in allusion to Christ- 
masHlay. 

He'lios. The Greek Sun-god, who 
rode to his palace in Colchis every night 
in a golden boat furnished with wings. 

HePiotrope (4 syl.). Apollo loved 
ClytTa, but forsook her for her sister 
Leucoih'oe*. On discovering this, Clytia 
pined away, and Apollo changed her at 
death to a flower, which, always turning 
towards the sun, is called heliotrope 
(Greek, ‘Hum-to-sun”). 

HelL In the Buddhist system there 
are 136 places of punishment after death, 
where the dead aro sent according to 
their degree of demerit. {See Eufheii- 
ISMS.) 

I^eseended into hell (Creed) means the 
place of the dead. Anglo-Saxon helan, 
W cover or conceal, like the Greek 
the abode of ^e dead, from 


theTerba-etdo,nottosee. In both cases 
it means **the unseen world" or '*tho 
world concealed from sight.” The god of 
this nether world was called Hades" by 
tho Greeks, and “Hel" or “llolla” by 
the Scandinavians. In some counties of 
England to cover in with a roof is “to 
hell tho building," and thatchers or tilers 
are termed* “ hclliers." 

Lead apos in hell, Dio an old maid. 
As an old maid would not lead a husband 
in this world, she will bo doomed to lead 
or marry an apo in tho realms infernal. 
Beatrice says — 

lie tltal iff more than youth la not for me, and be 
that is less than man I nm not for )itm ; tberufora 1 
will . . even lead IiIh apes into hell. 

Shakespeare, Much Ado About AotAiny,** U. 1. 

Bnt 'iis an old proverb, and you know It well. 

That wootcu, dying innids, lead apes in helL 
“ The London PrudiacU,^ IL 

Hell Gate. A dangerous pass be- 
iwooii Great Bam Island and Long 
Island (North America). Tho Dutch 
settlers of Now York gavo it this name 
becauso its navigation v/as very dan- 
gerous. 

Ilclf-grtes, according to Milton, are 
nino-foid—throo of brass, throe of iron, 
and threo of adamant ; the keepers are 
Sin and Death. This allegory is one of 
Iho most colobrated passages of “Para- 
dise Lost." {See Book ii., 613-676.) 

Hell Hetties. Cayitios three miles 
long at Oxen-le-fiold, in Durham. 

Hell Shoe. In Icelandic mythology, 
indispensable for tho journey to Valhalla 
as the obelus for crossing the Styx. 

HellanodTcsD. Umpires of the 
])ublic games in Greece. They might 
cliastise with a stick any one who created 
a disturbance. Lichas, a Spartan noble- 
man, was so punished by them. 

Helle'nes (3 syl.). “ This word had 
in Palestine throe several meanings: 
Sometimes it designated the pagans; 
sometimes the Jews, speaking Greek, 
and dwelling among the pagans; and 
sometimes men of pagan origin converted 
to Judaism” (John, vii. 85, xii. 20; Acts, 
xiv. 1, xvii. 4, xviii. 4, xxi. 28), — JRSnan, 
“ Life qf Jesus,'* xiv. 

N.B. — The present Greeks call them- 
selves “Helle'nes," and the king is 
termed “ King of tho Helle'nSs." The 
ancient Greeks called their country 
“ Hellas ;" it was the Romans who mis* 
named it “Grsecia." 
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BjeSla'inio. The common dialect of 
the Gh*eek writera after the age of Alex- 
ander. It was baaed on the Attic. 

HeUenialiic. The dialect of the 
Oieek bmmiage uaed by the Jews. It 
waa full of Oriental idioms and metaphors. 

Hell'enists. Those Jews who used 
the Greek or Hello'nio lanpfUage. (All 
these four words aro derived from Hellas, 
in Thessaly, the cradle of the race.) 

Hellespont (3 syl.), now called tho 
Dardwellos, means the *'8oa of Holle/* 
and was so called because UcUe, tho 
sister of Phryxos, was drowned there 
whilo seeking to escape from Ino, her 
motilier-in-law, who most cruel ly op- 
pressed her. Both Hello and Phryxos 
were transported through the air on a 
golden ram, but Hollo, turning giddy, 
fell into tho sea, which was accordingly 
cfldled after her name. 

Helmets. Those of Saragossa woro 
most in ropute in tho days of chivalry. 

Close helmet. Tho complete head-picco, 
ha^g in front two movablo parts, 
which could be lifted up or lot down at 
pleasure. 

Fffor. One of the movablo parts ; it 
was to look through. 

Btver, or drinJcin>g-m§ce. One of tho 
movable parts, whioti was lifted up 
when tho wooror ate or drank. It comes 
from the Italian verb hevei'U (to drink). 

Mdrim. A low iron cap, worn only by 
infkntiy. 

MdkomeCs Selmet, Mahomet woro a 
doable helmet; the exterior ono was 
called of mowo^A (tho wreathed gar- 
land). 

Tm helmet of Perseue, which rendered 
the wearer mvisible. This was the 
** Helmet of Ha'des/* which, with the 
winged sandals and magic wallet, ho 
took from certain nymphs who held 
them in possession; but after he had 
dain Medusa he restored them again, 
and presented the gorgon's head to 
A^e'na [Minexyal, who placed it in the 
middle of her SDgis. 

Helen, in the satire of ** Absalom 
and Aohitophel,** bv Dryden and Tate, 
is meant for the earl of Feversham. 

, Helter-skelter. Higgledy-piggled:|r; 
in hony and confusion. Tne Latin 
hilanteF’-eeleriUr comes tolerablv near , 
the meaning of post-haste, as Shakes- t 


peare uses the expression (2 Uemy /K.| 

V.3):- 

Bir John. I am thy Platol and thy friend, 

▲ad heiter-BkeUar hare 1 rode to thee. 

And tidlBge do 1 bring. 

The arebaio word Kelt, poured 
out,** is doubtless the same as kelter; and 
probably sUlter is a variation of the same. 

Helve. To ihimo the helve after the 
hatchet. To be reckless, to throw away 
what remains because your losses bavo 
been so groat. Tho aUudon is to the 
fable of the wood-cutter who lost the 
head of his axo in a river, and throw the 
handle in after it. 

Holve'tia. Switzerland. So called 
from tho Helve'tii, a powerful Celtic 
peoi>lo who dwelt thereabouts. 

Bee frotn the ashcB of HelyetiaVr pile 
The wlutcned skull of old Berre'tus smile. 

irolmsa 

Hemp. To have some hem^ in your 
•pocket. To havo luck on your side in tho 
most adverse circumstances. The phrase 
is French (Avoir de la corde-de-pendu 
dans sa pocho), referring to the popular 
notion that hemp brings good luck. 

Hempe (1 «y2.). TF/teu Hempeisepm 
England is dmie. Lord Bacon says he 
hoard tho prophecy when he was a child, 
and ho interpreted it thus : Hempe is 
composed of tho initial letters of ifeniw, 
yzi’dward, J/ary, /^hilip, and J^lizabew. 
At the close of tho lost reign ** Englmid 
was done,” for tho sovereign no longer 
styled himself “ King of England/' but 

King of Great Britain and Ireland.** 
{See Notarica.) 

Hempen Caudle. A hangman’s 
rope. 

Ye Bliall huTB a hempen candle then, and the help 
of a hatchet —Shakespeare, “ 8 Henry Fi.,*’ iy. 7. 

Hempen Pever. Death on the 
gallows, the rope being made of hemp. 

Hempen Widow. The widow of a 
man who has boon hanged. (iSee ahoftfeJ) 

Of a hempen widow the kid forlorn. 

Atnneoilk, ** Joclr Sheppard.* 

Hemph'ta. The Egyptian Jupiter.-ii* 
Triemgutve, “ Pmav^e.** 

He'mUB or HflftTniiSL A chafe of 
mountains in Thraoe. According to 
mythology, Hmmos, son of Bo'reas, was 
changed into a mountain for aspiring to 
divine honours. 
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Hen axid ChiokexiB (in Christian 
art), emblematical of God’s proYidenoe. 
{See "St. Matthew/’ xxiii. 87.) 

A whdetiing matd and crowing hen is 
neither JU far Ood nor men, A whistling 
maid means a witch, who whistles like 
the Lapland witches to call up the winds ; 
they were supposed to be in league with 
the devil. Tho crowing of a hen was 
supposed to forbodo a death. The usual 
intarpretation is that masculine qualities 
in females are undesirable, but admitting 
the truth of the dictum, it would be the 
^Bsest exaggeration to say that mascu- 
line women aro unfit for heaven. 


Hen-pecked. A man who submits 
to be snubbed by his wife. It is a fact 
t^t cocks, though very brave at large, 
are frequently under hen-government in 
coops. 

Henchman. Heneltboy, The Saxon 
hinc is a servant or page. 

I do but beg a little changeling boy 
To be my henchman. 

SMeupmrtt Nioltl^s Dream,” IL 1. 

Hei^stand Horsa. German hengst 
(a stallion), and Horsa is connected with 
our Anglo-Saxon word Itors (horse). If 
the names of two brothers, probably 
they were given thorn from tho devices 
borne on their arms. 

According to tradition, they landed in 
Pegwell Bay, Kent. 


Henna. The Persian ladies tinge 
the tips of their fingers with henna, to 
znako them a reddish-yellow. 

Hennil. Idol of the Vandals. It 
was represented as a stick surmounted 
with a hand holding an iron ring. 

Hen'ricans or Henridans, A reli- 
gious sect. So called from Henri'eus, its 
founder, an Italian monk, who, in the 
twelfth century, undertook to reform tho 
vices of the clergy. He rejected infant 
baptism, festivals, and ceremonies. Ho 
was imprisoned by pope Euge’nius III. 
in 1148. 


Henriette (3 syl.), in the French lan- 
guage, means " a penect woman.” The 
character is from Molihre’s "Femmes 
Savantes.” 

, Henry Grace deDieu. The largest 
khip built by Henry VIII. ; it carried 72 
700 men, and was 1,000 tons bur- 
wn. (iSM Gbsat Habbt.) 


Hephns^tos. The Greek Vulcan. 

Heptarchy (Greek for seven govern^ 
menu). The Saxon Heptarctiy is the divi- 
sion of England into seven parts, each oi 
which had a separate ruler: as Kent, 
Sussex, Wessex, Essex, East Anglia, 
Mercia, and Northumbria. 

He’ra. The Greek Juno, and wife of 
Zens. (Tho word means “ chosen one,* 
haireo.') 

Heraclei'dsd (4 syl.). The descen- 
dants of Her'acles (Latin, Herenies)* 

Heralds. 

The coat of arms represents the knight 
himself from whom the bearer is de- 
scended. 

Tho shield roprosents his body, and 
the helmet his head. 

^he flourish is his mantle. 

The motto is the ground or moral pro- 
tension on which he stands. 

Tho supporters aro tho pages, desig- 
natod by the emblems of bears, lions, a^ 
so on. 

Herald’s College consists of three 
kings-at-arms, six heralds, and four pur- 
suivants. 

27«c three Jciugs-at-arms are Garter 
Clurencicux and Norroy (purple). 

The six heralds are styled tiomer&et, 
Richmond, Lancaster, Windsor, Chester, 
and York. 

The four parsuivants are Rouge Dragon, 
Blue Mantlo, Portcullis, and Rouge 
Croix. 

Garter King-at-armb is so called 
because of his special duty to attend at 
the solemnities of election, investiture, 
and installation of the Knights of ^ho 
Garter. 

Clarenoieux King-at-armb. Ho 
called from tho duke of Clarence, brother 
of Edward IV. His duty is to marshal 
and dispose the funerals of knights on 
the south side of the Trent. 

Norroy King-at-armb has similar 
jurisdiction to Clarencieux, only on tho 
north side of the Trent. 

f In Scotland the heraldic college con- 
sists of the Lyon King-at-abks, six 
heralds, and five pursuivants. 

K In Ireland it consists of the VuiTBR 
King-at-arms, two heralds, and two 
pursuivants. 

Herbs. Many herba are iiaed for 
eurative purposes simply beomst of their 
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form or marks ; thus Wood-sorrol, homg 
shaped liko a heart, is used as a cordial; 
liver-wort for tbo liver; the celaudino, 
which has yellow juice, for iho jaundice; 
herb-dragon, which is speckled like a 
dragon, to counteract the poison of 
serpents, &o. 


Her'cules (3 syl.). A Grecian licro, ! 
possessed of thu utmost amount of • 

i diysical strength and vigour that tlio , 
mman frame is capable of. lie is re- 
presented os brawny, muscular, short- 
nocked, and of luigo proportions. The 
PyibTan told him if he would servo 
Eurys'thous for twelve years ho should 
become immortal ; accordingly ho bound 
himself to the Argivo king, who imposed 
upon him twelve tasks of great didiculty 
and danger : 

Ist. To slay the Nem'oan lion. 

2nd. To kill the Ler'noan hydra. 

Crd. To catch and retain tho Arca'dion 
sing. 

4th. To destroy the Eryman'thian boar. 
5th. To cleanso tbo stables of king 
Au'gcas. 

6th. To destroy tho cannibal birds of 
the lake Styinpha'lis. 

7th. To take captive tho Cretan bull, 
8th. To catch tho horses of tho Thra- 
cian Dioroo'dcs. 

0th. To get possession of toe girdle of 
HippoFyte, queen of the Am'azons. 

10th. To take captive tho o.\cn of tho 
monster Ger'yhn, 

nth. To got possession of thoopplos 
of the Ifcsper'ides. 

12tti. To bring up from tho infernal 
regions the throe-he^od dog Cer'botos. 

The Ncm'eKn lion lint he killed, thea Lomu's hydta 

Th* Am'dlsn ttag and monstex boar before Eurrs'- 
theue drew ; 

CtesDsed Au'geSs’ «toUe. sod made the 6tn2e from 
lake Sirmpha'lis five ; 

The Cretan bull, and Thracian mares, first scued 
and then set free ; 

Took prise the Amnzo'nlan belt, brought Qer'yuuN 
Ainetiom UAiJcji; 

Fetched aphlta iro u the Jiceporidtia and Cci'oeruj 
from liau«s.~K. C. IJ. 

Aide Hercules, Theseus (2 sj/L), who 
went about, liko Hercules, his great con- 
temporary, destroying robl^rs and 
achieving wondrous exploits. 

Effyptvan HerealMs, Sesostris. (Flou- 
rished B.0. 1500.) 

Jewish EeimlHs, Samson. (Died B.C. 
111 %) 

HereuUt Secundus, Com'modus, the 
Roman emperor, gave himself this title. 


He was a gigantic idiot, of whom it i 
said that he killed 100 lions in theamphi 
theatre, and gave none of them morotnai 
one blow. He also overthrew 1,000 gladia 
tors. (161, 180-192.) 

T/te FarwlK UercuUs, A celebratoc 
work of art, copied by Glykon from at 
original by Lysippos. It exhibits the 
hero, oxhausiod by toil, leaning uponhii 
club ; his left hand rests upon liis back 
and grasps one of the apples of the lies 
per^idus. A copy of this famous statue 
stands in the gardens of the Tuileries, 
I*aris; but Glykon’s statue is in the 
Farncsii Palace at Rome. A boautifu' 
(loscripiion of this statue is given bj 
Thomson (*' Liberty,” iv.). 

Hercules* Club, A stick of unusuaJ 
size and formidable appearance. 

Hercules* Horse. Arison, given h.in b} 
Adr.isTos. it had the power of speeohj 
and its feet on the right side wero those 
of a man. 

}k ren/t s* Pillars. Calpc and Ab'yla, one 
at Gibialtar and one at Ceuta, ton 
asunder by Hercules that he might gel 
to Cades (Cadiz.) Macro^bius ascribeE 
these pillais to Sesostris (the Egyptian 
II(‘rniil^s), and Lucan follows tho same 
tiadition. 

The Hercules of Mii^ic, Christophci 
Gluck (1714-~-1787). 

/ will follow you evm to the irUlars oj 
Hercules, To tho end of tho world. 
Tho ancients supposed that these rocks 
marked tho utmost limits of the habitable 
globe. {See above “ Hercules* Pillars.** 

Herculean Knot. A snaky com- 
plication on the rod or cadu'ceus of Mer- 
cury, adopted by the Grecian brides ai 
the fastening of their woollen girdles, 
which only tho bridegroom was allowed 
to untie when the bride retired for tbe 
night. As ho did so, he invoked Juno 
to render his marriage as fecund as that 
of Hercules, who had a vast number oi 
wives, all of whom had families, amongst 
others tho fifty dai^hters of Thestius, 
each of whom conceived in one night, 
{See Knot.) 

Hereford (3 syl.). Saxon, herS-ford 
(army ford), 

Herefordshire Kindness* A good 
turn rendered for a good turn received, 
Latin proverbs, FricatUemr^fri’ea; Manvt 
fnanum lavat. Fuller says the people ol 
Herefordshire ** drink back to aim who 
drinks to them.** 
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Heretio means ** one who chooses/* 
and heresy moans simply ** a choice.*' A 
heretio is one who chooses his own creed, 
and does not adopt the creed authorised 
hy the national church. (Greek, hair^sis, 
clioice.) 

Heretics of the First Century were 
the Simcfniafis (so called from Simon 
Miigus), Cerin'thmns (Corintlius), Eh’ ion- 
tics (Eb'ion), and Nicola'Uans (Nicholas, 
deacon of Antioch). 

Second Century : The Busilid'ians 
(Basil'ides), CarpocraHians (Carpoc'ra- 
ies), Val&UinHans (Valonti'nus), Gnostics 
(Knowing Ones), Nazare'ius, MUkna*- 
rians, Cain'Hes (Cain), SeUdians (Seth), 
(^rtodeclrmTLS (who kept Easter on the 
fourteenth day of the first month), Cer- 
dt/nians (Cordon) , J/ar'cion.ite# (Mai/cion), 
Monia'nists (Monta^nus), Ta'iianists (Ta'- 
tian), (who denied the “Word”), 

A^'totyhriies {q.vX and AngeVics (who 
worshipped angels). 

Third Century : The PaiWipassiaMS, 
AraJb'oAn, Aqua'rians, NovaHians^ Or'igen- 
isls (followers of Or'igcn), Melchisedech*- 
v\ns{yiho believed Molchis'edech was the 
Messiah), JSabellians (from Saboriius), 
and Manich^ans (followers of Mani). 

Fourth Century : The A'rians (from 
Arius), Colluth'ians (Collu'thus), Mace- 
ddnians, Ag^^tce, AppolUfudrians (Apol- 
lina'risl, Timo'theans (Timothy, the 
apostle), Colbprid'ians (wlio offered cakes 
to theVirgin Mary),N«(ea'aan«(Seleu'cus), 
Priscillians (Priscillian), Antibropo-mor- 
phites (who ascribed to God a human 
form), Jovin'ianists (Jovin'ian), Messa'- 
UafiSf and Bondsians (Bono'sus). 

Fifth Century : The /*e(tt'5fia7w(Pela'- 
gius), Nesto'rians (Nesto'rius), Eutyck’- 
tails (Eu'tychus), Theo-paschiles (who said 
all the three persons of the Trinity suf- 
> fered on the cross). 

Sixth Century: The Predestina'rians, 

, fncorrup'tibilists (who maintained lliat Hio 
; body of Christ was incorruptible), the 
sieyr Agnoe'Ue (who maintained that Christ 
did not know when the day of judgment 
I would take place), and the Monoik' elites 
(who maintained that Christ had but one 
will). 

Her'iot. A right of the lord of a 
manor to the best jewel, beast, or chattel 
of a deceased copyhold tenant. Tlie word 
is compounded of tlie Saxon here (army), 
(grant), because originally it was 
military furniture, such as armour, arme^ 


and horses paid to the lord of the fee.-— 
Canute, c. 69. 

HermsB. Busts of the god Hermes 
aflixed to a quadrangular stone pillar, 
diminishing towards the base, and be- 
tween five and six foot in height. They 
were set up to mark the boundaries of 
lands, at the junction of roads, at the 
corners of stroets, and so on. The Romans 
used them also for garden decorations. 
In later times the block was more or 
less chisellod into logs and arms. 

HermapliYodite (4 syl. ). A human 
body having both sexes ; a vehicle com- 
bining the structure of a wagon and 
cart ; a flower containing both the male 
and female organs of reproduction, ^e 
word is derived from the fable of Her- 
maph'rodi'tus, son of Hermes and Aph'- 
rodite. 'Hie nymph SaPmacis became 
enamoured of him, and prayed that she 
might be so closely united that 'Hho 
twain might become one flesh.’* Her 
prayer being heard, the nymph and boy 
bccamo one body. — Ovid, “ Aletamor* 
pAo«cs,” iv, 347. 

Her'mfcigyld or Jlennyngyld, The 
wife of the constable of Northumberland, 
converted to Christianity by Cunstanco, 
by whose bidding she restored sight to a 
blind Briton.— CVtaitcer, ** Man of Lawes 
Taler 

Her’mensul or Emenml. A Saxon 
deity, worshipped in Westpha'lia. Char- 
lemagne broko the idol, and converted 
its tem})lo into a Christian church. The 
statue stood on a column, bolding a 
standard in one hand, and a balance in 
the other. On its breast was the figure 
of a boar, and on its shield a lion. 
bably it was a war-god. 

Hor'mes (2 syl.). The Greek Morw 
cury ; cither the god or the metal. 

So when we see the liquid metal fall 

V/hich chemuta by the name of ilennea calf 
//ooie, “Aj-ioato." bk. %i.l, 

Milton (“Paradise Lost,** iii. 603) ooL'a 
quicksilver “ Volatil Hermes.** 

Hermetic Art. The art or science 
of alchemy ; so called from the Chaldean 
philosopher, Hermes Trismogis'tus, its 
hypothetical founder. 

Hermetic Books. Egyptian books 
written under the dictation of TWh (the 
Egyptian Herme’s), the scribe of the gods, 
Jamblichus gives their number as 20|,000f 
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but Man'etho niseB it to 36,525. Those 
books state that tho world was mado 
out of fluid ; that tho soul is tho union 
of light and life ; that nothing is dostruc* 
tible ; that tho soul transmigrates ; and 
that suffering is the result of motion. 

Hermetic Philosophy. A system 
which acknowledges only throe chemical 
prinoiples~Tiz., salt, sulphur, and mcr* 
cury — from which it explains every phe- 
nomenon of naturo. {ike Hermes.) 

Hermetic Powder. Tho sym- 

E athotio powder, supposed to x^ossoss a 
oaling influonco from a distance. Tho 
modiieval philosophers wore very fond 
of calling books drugs, &c., connected 
idth alchemy and astrology by tlio ierni 
hermetic, out of compliment to llermbs | 
Trismogis'tus. — SirKenehnDighy, “ DU- 
cmirse conceminy the Cure of Wounds by 
Sympathy.** 

Stot by kii aide a poueh lie wore 
KeplcM with straiiKo liermetio powder, 

That wottuda niiie milee voint-blanK would lolder. 

JJuUtsr,'*IJudibra$i’i. i. 

Hermetically Scaled. Closed 
securely. Thus wo say, “My lips aro 
hermotioally sealed,” meaning so as not 
to utter a word of what has been im- 
parted. The French say closo-iitting 
doors and windows “ shut hermetically.” 
When chemists want to X’^osorve any- 
thing from the air, they heat tho nock 
of the ves.sel till it is soft, and then 
twist it till tho aperturo is closed ux>. 
This is called sealing tho vessel her- 
metically, or like a chemist. (From 
Hermes, called ** Trismegisius” or thnee- 
great, the supposed inventor of che- 
mistry.) 

Her'znia. Paugliter of Egons, who 
betrothed her to jDemolrius ; but she 
refused to marry him, as sho was in love 
with Lysandor . — SkakespearCf Midsum- 
mer Night's /Jrcow.” 

Hermi'one (4 syl.). AVife of Lcontlis, 
king of Silicia. Being susxioctcd of in- 
lldelity, she is thrown into jail, swoous, 
and is roxiorted to bo dead. Sho is ke}>t 
concoalod till her infant Fer'dita is of 
marrii^oable age, when Leontes discovers 
his mistake, and is reconciled,— <S7iai!f«- 
^pears, “ Winter's Tale," 

Hermit. Peter Idie Hermit, Preacher 
of the first crusade. (1050-1115. ) 

Hermite (2 syl.). Tristrem VHermiie 
or Tristan VErmite, Provost-marshal 


of Louis XI. He was the main ins^ 
mont in carrying into effect the nefarious 
schemes of his wily master, who used to 
call him his gossip (1405-1493). Sir 
AValtcr Scott introduces him in “ Anne 
of Goiorstcin,” and again in “Quentin 
Durward.” 

Hormothr or Hermode (2 syl.). 
Tlio deity who, with Bragi, receives and 
welcomes to Valhalla all heroes who fall 
in battlo . — Scandinaviau myilixdogy, 

He'ro. Daughter of Leona'to, governor 
of Mcssi'na. Her attachment to Beatrice 
is very beautiful, and sho serves as a 
foil to show off tho more brilliant qualities 
I of her cousin. — Shakespeare, Much Ado 

about Nothing" 

He^o and Iiean^der. The tale is 
that Hero, a priestess of Venus, fell in 
love with Lcandcr, who swam across the 
Hellespont every night to visit her. One 
night lie was drowned in so doing, and 
Hero in grief throw horsolf into the same 
sea. 

Her'od. A child-killer; from Herod 
tho Great, who ordered tho massacre of 
the babes in Bethlehem. (Matt. ii. 16.) 

To oui-hen'od Herod, To out-do in 
wickedness, violence, or rant, tho worst 
of tyrants. Horod, who destroyed the 
babos of Bethlehem, was made (in the 
ancient mysteries) a ranting, roaring 
tyrant; the extravagance of his rant 
being the measure of his bloody-minded- 
ness, {Sec Pilate.) 

Oh, it offends me to the soul to hear a robustioas, 
perriwiR-patcd fellow tear a passion to tatters, W 
very TSKB, to spill the enrs of the groundlinss . . . 

It out-lierods JLLerod.~<8%uikespears, ** iZamlst,” iii. I. 

Heroic Age. That age of a nation 
whicli coinos between the purely mythical 
Xieriod and the historic. This is the age 
when tlio sons of the gods take irnto 
theiiisclvos tho daughters of men, and 
Iho olrspriug paiiake of tho twofold 
character. 

Heroic Medicines. Those which 
produce serious or even fatal results, 
when administered too freely, as calomel, 
quinine, &c. 

Heroic Size in sculpture denotes a 
stature superior to ordinary life, but not 
colossal. 

Heroic Verse. That verse in which 
epic poetrv is generally writtmi. In 
Greek and Latin it is hexameter verse, in 
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Ens^irii it is ten-OTllable verse, either in 
rhymes or not. So callod because it is 
employed for the celebration of heroic 
exploits. 

Her'on-creBts. The Uzbek Tartars 
wear a plume of white heron feathers in 
their turbans. 

HeroB'tratoB orJSrostratos, an Ephe- 
sian who set hre to the temple of Ephesus 
in order that his name might bo per- 
petuated. The Ephesians made it penal 
to mention the name, but their law effec- 
tually defeated its object.' (b.c. 356.) 

Herring. Bead as a shoiten herririg. 
The shotton herring is one that has shot 
off or ejected its spawn. This fish dies 
the very moment it quits the water, from 
want of air. Indeed, all the herring 
tribe dio very soon after they are taken 
from their native element, (u. Eattli:.) 

Cy nr do hcmiiK is no dc.u1 ho as I > ill kill liiin* 
ahaketpmre, *' Jlerry Wtveto/ IV mdAor.” U. 3. 

HeiUior flab, iiox flesh, nor kikkI rt'd licrnug 

iiryden, '* HuleM o/ (Juisa-" 

Herring-bone in building. Courses 
of stone laid angularly, thus : • 

Also applied to strutting placed between 
thin joists to increase their strength. 

Also a peculiar stitch in needlework, 
chiefly used in working flannel. 

Hertford. Saxon, heort-ford (the 
hart’s ford). The arms of the city aro 
**a hart couchant in water.” 

Hertford^ invoked by Thomson in his 
‘‘Spring,” was Francos Thynuo, who 
married Algernon Seymour, e^l of Hert- 
ford, afterwards duke of Somerset. 

Hertba. Mother earth. Worshipped 
by all the Scandinavian tribes with orgies 
and mysterious rites, celebrated in the 
dark. Her veiled statue was transported 
from district to district by cows which 
no hand but the priest’s was allowed to 
touch. Tacitus calls this goddess Cyb'cle. 

Her Trippa. Henry Come'lius 
Agripjpa of Nettesheim, a philosopher 
and physician. One of the characters in 
the romance of **Gargantua and Pan'- 
tagruel',” by Rabelais. 

Hesi'ono. Daughter of Laom'edon, 
{Mg of Troy, exposed to a sea-monster, 
but rescued by Hercules. 

Hwper'la. Italy was so called by 
the Greeks, because it was to them the 
“ Western Land;” but the Romans^ for 


a similar reason, transferred the name to 
Spain. 

HeBperldeB. Three sisters who 
gfuarded the golden apples which He'ra 
{Jam) received os a marriage gift. 
They wore assisted by the dragon La'don. 
Many English poets call the place whore 
those goldon apples grew the “garden of 
the Ilesperidiis.” Shakespeare (“ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost,” iv. 3) speaks of “climbing 
trees in the Ilesporides.” 

Bhew thee the tree, leafed vith reflnSd sold, 
yiirreoa the fearful droson held his seat. 

That watched the sardeii oiilled llrspendd'*. 

Robert (rreene, '^I'riar llaeon ani 
Fnar Bungay. * (l BJ8.) 

Hes'perUB. The evening star. 

£re twice in murk and oocidental damp 

lit sperus hath quenched his sleepy lamp. 

SlMkesptatee-'^AlVs Wtll that Rnda wcU," uL 1, 

He^sus or JH'sus. A Gaulish war-god 
corresponding to Mars. 

He^syebasts {Ild-se^Jcasts), The 
“quietists” of the East in the fourteenth 
century. They placed perfection in con- 
tomplation. (Greek, liesv/chia, quiet.) 
(^Vc Gibbon, “Roman Empire,” Lviii.) 
Milton well expresses their belief in his 
“ Comus 

Till oft conTcrse with heaTcnly habitants 

Begin to cast a beam on the outward shape. 

And turns it by degi ees tt> the soul’u eimeiige 

Till all he made iuunortal. 

Het'oerism (3 syl.). Prostitution. 

Tho Greek ketaira (a mistress). Ac- 
cording to Plato, “ meretrix, spocioso 
nomiuo rom odiosam denotante.” — Plut, 
et AUien. 

Hetman. Tho Chief of the Cossacks 
of tho Don used to bo so callod. He was 
elected by tho people, and tho mode of 
choice was this : The voters threw their 
fur caps at the candidate they voted for, 
and ho who had the most caps at his 
feet was tho successful candidate. 1'he 
last Hetman was count Platoff. (1812- 
1814.) 

Heu-Monat' or Eeg^UrmalK, Hay- 
month, tho Anglo-Saxon name for July, 

HeWBon. Old Eewsom, the cobUtVe 
Colonel John Hewson, who (as Hume 
says) “rose from the profession of a 
cobbler to a high rank in Cromwell’s 
army,” 

Heyday of Youtb. The prime of 
youth. (Saxon, lielt-dagf high-day or 
mid-day of youtL) 
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Hex'apla. A book eontaining tfao 
toxt of the Bible in Hebrew and Greek, 
vith lour translations, viz., tbe Scp'tua- 
gint, witb those of Aquila, Tbeodo^tion, 
and Symmachus. The whole is printed 
in six columns on the page. 1'his was 
the work of Origen, who 2 ^ oddud mar- 
ginal notes. 

Hext. "When, hdU u hext, loot is next. 
When things come to tho worst they 
must soon mend. Bale means misor}% 
hurt, misfortuno ; fiexl is highest, as next 
is nighest ; loot means help, profit. 

Hiawath'a. Son of Mudjokee'wis 
(tho west wind]) and Wono'nah. IJis 
mother died in his infancy, and lliawatiia 
was brought up by his grandmother, 
Noko'mis, daughter of the Moon. He 
represents the {progress of civilisation 
among tho American Indians. Ho first 
wrestled with Monda'min (Indian maize), 
whom he subdued, and gave to man 
bread-corn. He then taught man navi- 
gation; then ho subdued the Misho- 
riohma or sturgeon, and told the people 
to ** bring all their pots and kettles and 
make oil for winter.” His next ad- 
venturo was against MegissogVon, tho 
magician, **who sent the fiery fever 
on roan ; sent the white fog from the 
fen-lands; sent disease and death among 
us he slew the terrible monster, and 
taught man the soienco of medicine. Ho 
next married ** Laughing Water,” setting 
the people an example to follow. Lastly, 
he taught the people picture-writing. 
When the white men landed and taught 
the Indians tho faith of Jesus, Hiawatha 
exhorted them to receive tho words of 
wisdom, to reverence the miasionarios 
who had come so for to see them, aud 
departed '*to the kingdom of Pono'mah, 
the land of the HereaHor.” 

Longfellow's song of lliawath'a may 
1 e termed the Kdda ” of tho North 
American Indians. 

Hiawa1hoC$ wUtem, Magic mittens 
made of deer-skin ; when upon his hands 
he wore them, he could smite the rooks 
asunder.”— Hxavatha^' iv. 

UiawaUuii vioefcasins. Enchanted 
'shoes made of deer-skin. **When ho 
bound them round his ankles at each 
stride a mile he measured.”— Lojui/iiffow, 
•• liiamtha,** iv. 

Hibfir'xiia. A variety of Iom<!(/re- 
Pliny says the Irish mothors 


feed their babes with swords instead of 
spoons. 

While in Hibeniis*i fieldetha Isboorins iwsin 
hbatl PBM the plough o er tkulle of verrloni itulo. 

And turn up bones snd broken spears. 

Amused, he'll shoo his fellows of tho plain 

ThcielioBofrictonousyean, „ ^ ^ 

And ictl iioM' swift thy arms that kingdom did 

Hughu^'^UiAueoflfawm.'* 

Hie Ja'cets. Tombstones,^ so called 
from the first two words of their inscrip- 
tions : ” Here Lies . . •” 

jly the cold Bte Jaodk of the dead. 

2'ennysottt ** ic/yUs o/(he King * ( VUtUiiH, 

Hick'athrift {Tom or Jack), A poor 
labourer in tho time of the Conquest, of 
such enormous strength that, armed with 
an axletreo and cartwheel only, he killed 
a giant who dwolt in a marsh at Tylney, 
Norfolk. He was knighted and moae 
governor of Thanot. He is sometimoa 
called Jlickafric, 

Hick'ory. Old Uickory, General 
Andrew Jackson. Porton says he was 
first called ** tough,” from his pedestrial 
powers ; then ''tough as hickory and, 
lastly, " old hickory,” 

Hidargo. The title in Spain of tbe 
lower nobility. (According to bishop St 
Vincent, the word is compounded of 
hljo del Goio^ son of a Goth; but more 
probably it is hijo d^alqo, son of some- 
body). In Portuguese it is " Fidalgo.” 

Hieroclean Legacy. The legacy 
of lokes. Iligroclcs, in the fifth Christian 
c(>utury, was tho first person who hunted 
up and compiled jokes ; after a life-long 
labour he mustered together as many as 
twenty- eight, which ho Las left to the 
woi Id as his legacy. 

Higgledy-Piggledy. In great 
confusion ; at sixes and sevens. A hig- 
gler is a pedlar whoso stores are all 
huddled together. Higgledy means after 
tho fashion of a higgler's basket. 

High Church. Those who believe 
the Church [of England] the one and only 
ark of salvation ; that its clergy are apos- 
tolically descended; that its baptism is 
regeneration ; aud that its priests have the 
delegated power of absolution (on confes- 
sion and promise of repentance). 

High Falutin. Toll talk. (Amer.) 

Highgate has its name from a gate 
set up there about 400 years ago, to 
receive tolls for tho bishop of London, 
when the old miry road from Gray's lun 
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Lana to Barnet was turned through the 
bishop’s park. The village being in a 
high or Mevated situation explains the 
tot part of the name. 

Sworn, of HigligaU, Grose says that a 
custom anciently prevailed at the public* 
Louses in Highgate to administer a ludi- 
crous oath to all travellers who stopped 
there. The party was sworn on a pair of 
horns fastened to a stick — 

(1) Never to kiss the maid when ho 
onn kiss the mistress. 

(2) Never to eat brown bread when he 
can get white. 

(3) Never to drink small beer when he 
can get strong—unless ho prefers it. 

High Heels and Iiow Heels. The 
TI igh and Low Church party. The names 
of two factions in Swift’s tale of Lilliput 
(“ Gulliver's Travels”). 

High Jinks. He is ai his high jinks, 
Stilt^ in manner ; on his high horse. 

Th« frolicsome eomrany had bos;unto practi«e the 
eneieiit and now forgotten paHtnne of Utah JmkH, 
'i he game wns p'ayed in several different waya Most 
frequently the dioo wei e thrown by the aompiiny. 
end those upon whom tiie lot lell were obliged to 
iiasume and maintain fur a time a certain hctitiinis 
eiiiiraetcr, or to repeat a certain number of fesurii- 
S'ne verses in a particular order, if they departed 
fiom the charaeters assigned . . . they incurred for- 
feits, which were eompouiided for by swallowing an 
additional bumper —Sir W. Scott, *' Guy Mannenng,'’ 
uxvL 

High Places (Scripture). Places of 
illicit worship among the Jews, who, in 
common with other nations, selected 
elevated spots for their altars. 

High Seas. All the sea which is not 
the property of a particular country. 
The sea throe miles out belongs to the 
adjacent coast, and is called mare claw- 
High seas, like High-ways, moans 
tor the public use. In both cases the 
wordAf^A means "chief,” "principal,” 
(Latin, altum, "the main sea:” aUvs, 
"high.”) 

Highland Mary. A name im- 
mortalised by Bums, generally thought 
to be Mary Campbell, but more probably 
Mary Morison. In 1792 we have three 
songs to Mary: "Will ye go to the 
Indies, my Mary?” "Highland Mary” 
(" Ye bans» and braes of bonnio Doon ”), 
imd "To Mary in Heaven” ("Thou 
lingering star,” &c.). These were all 
written some tiroo after the consumma- 
tion of his marriage with Jean Armour 
(1788), for the recollection of "one of 


the most interesting passages of his 
vonthful days.” Four months after ho 
had sent to Mr. Thomson the song called 
" Highland Mary” he sent that entitled 
" Mary Morison,” which he calls " one of 
his juvenile works.” Thus all the four 
songs refer to some youthful passion, and 
three of thorn at least were sent in letters 
addressed to Mr. Thomson, so that little 
doubt can exist that the Mary of all the 
four is one and the same person, called 
by the author Mary Morison. 

How blythely wad I bide the itouve. 

A weary B'ave frae eun to eun. 

Could I tbo rich reward eeoure— 

The lovely Mary Morison. 

HigMaxidera of At'tica. The 
operative class, who had thoir dwellings 
on the hills {Diacrii), 

High'neBB. The Khedive of Egypt is 
styled “ Your Highness.” 

The children of kings and queens, 
"YourKoyal Highness.” 

The children of emperors, " Your 
Imperial Highness.” 

Till the reign of Henry VITI. the kings 
of England were styled "Your IligTi- 
ness,” "Your Grace,” " Your Excellent 
Grace,” &c. 

Hil'ary Term, in the Law courts, is 
from tho 11th to the ond of January, so 
called in honour of St. Hilary, whose day 
occurs on tho 18th. 

Hildebrand ( Meister), The Nestor 
of German romance, a magician as well 
as champion, like Maugis among tho 
heroes of Charlemagne. 

JlUdebrand. Pope Gregory VI 1. (1013, 
1078-1085.) 

A midebrand. A violent, mischievous 
person. So called from pope Gregory 
Vll., noted for subjugating the power of 
tho German emperors ; and specially 
detested by the early reformers for bis 
ultra-pontilical views. {See abort,) 

Hil'debrod {Duke). President of tho. 
Alsa'tian club. — <Sfir W. Scott, " Fortune* 
ofNigei:* 

Hildur. Goddess of war, the Bello'na 
of Scandinavian mytholcgy. 

Hill-Feople or UilUfolh, K dasi 
of beings in Scandinavian tradition be- 
tween the elves and the human race. 
They are supposed to dwell in caves and 
small hills, and are bent on receiving the 
benefits of man’s redemption. 
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HIP! HIP! HUERIH. 


Hill Tribes. The barbarous tribes 
dwelUng in remote parts of the Deccan 
or plateau of Central India. 

A Chinese antediluvian prin- 

n one of the 150 daughters of Zilpah^ 
e race of Cohu {Cain), Her lover 
is Shallum (o.e.) — iSpectoeor, vol. viii. 
584 - 585 . 

Himiltrude (3 syl.). Wife of Charle- 
magne, who surpassed all other women 
In nobleness of mien. 

Her n«ok vu tinned with a delicate ro8^ like that 
of a Reman matron in former okcs. J 1 er locke were 
bound about her templea with pold ami purple banda. 
]ler dreM wai looped up with ruby elaepe. Iter 
coronet and her purple robes cave her au air of sur^ 
mi^eaty.~‘* OroQ^AmiiaiM,'* iii. 

Himinbiorg. A city fortified by 
HoimdalL It was situate under the 
extremity of tho rainbow or bridge 
Bifrost, and commanded a view of 100 
leagues in every direction.— 
loffH- 

Hind* Emblomatic of St. Giles, 
because *^a heavou-dircctud hind wont 
daily to givo him milk in tlio dosort, 
near tho mouth of tho Ithono.*’ (6*^ 
Hart.) 

TAe hind of Sertorius. Sorto'rius was 
invited by tho Lusita'nians to dof ond them 
against the Homans. Uo had a tamo 
white hind, which ho taught to follow 
him, and from which ho protended to 
reooive the instructions of Dian'a. By 
this artifice, says Plutarch, ho imposed 
on the superstition of tho people. 

He feigned a demon (in a hind oonocaled) 

To him the counsels of the gods revealed. 

Comoens, ** Jbustodr 1. 

TJtemili-white hind, in Dryden’s poom, 
The Hind and the Panther,” moans the 
Roman Catholic Church, milk-whito be- 
cause ** infallible ” The iianthor, full of 
the spots of error, is tho Church of Eng- 
land. 

Without nnspotted, innoerat within, 

Bho feared no danger, for she knew no cm 

J'< i. 

Hind and Panther. A satire by 
Drydon. The ‘'noble buzzard” is bishop 
Burned who censurod Drydon for the 
great immorality of his dramas. 

Hin'da. Daughter of A1 Hossan, the 
Arabian ameer of Persia. Hor lover, 
Hafed, was a Qheber or Firo-worshippor, 
the sworn enemy of A1 Hasson and all 
his race. Al Hasson sent her away for 
safety, but she was talren captive by 
HbM's party, and when her lover 


(betrayed to Al Hassanl burnt himself 
to death in the sacred fire, Hinda cast 
herself headlong into the sea.— T. ifoorc, 
“ TU Fire- Worshippert** 

Jlinda., One of the idols of the Median- 
ites. 


Hin'der is to hold one behind; 
whereas prt-verU is to go before, and thus 
stop oneA progress. 

Hindustan'. Hind {Persic), Sind 
{Sanshnt), moans “ black,^’ and « or oo 
is the common adjunct, about equal to 
our ey. Hence “ Hindoo ” or “ Hindu ” 
means hlachey or negro, “Tan” means 
territory in all tho Aryan family of lan- 
guages, and therefore “BUndus-tan” 
means Negroes-territwy, 


7'an appears in Koordistan, Afganistan, Mauri- 
tania, Fanistan, &o., country of the Koords, the 
Af»!iLus, the Maura or Moore, Fars. fte. Kohistaa 
{h%i/ltrcountry), Kafiriston (infidel coontry), Aa 


Hindustan Begiment. The 76th. 
So called because it first distinguished 
itself in Hindustau. It is also cimedthe 
Seven and Sixpennies, from its number. 

Hinzelmann. Tho most famous 
house-spirit or kobold of German legend. 
Ho lived four years in tho old castle of 
Hudemlihlen, where ho had a room set 
apart for him ; at the end of the fourtii 
year (15SS) ho wont away of his own 
accora, and never again returned. 


Hip ! Hip ! Hurrah ! Hip is said 
to be a notarica, composed of the initial 
letters of Hierosolyma Est P&f^dUa, 
Houri van Laun says, in Notes and 
Queries, that whenever the German 
knights headed a J ew-hunt, in the middle 
ages, they ran shouting ‘‘ Hip ! Hip 1” as 
much as to say “ Jerus^em is destroyed.” 
{See Notarica.) 

Timbs derives Hurrah from tbo Scla- 
vonic hu-raj (to Paradise), so that Mipl 
hip! hurrah! would mean “Jerusalem 
is lost to tho infidel, and we are on the 
road to Paradise.” These etymons may 
be taken for what they ore worth. 

“ Now, infidel, I have Ihee on the hip^ 
(“Merchant of Venice”); and agi^ 
“ ril have our Michael Cassio on fAeaS” 
(“Othello”), to have the whip hand of 
one. The term is derived from wrestlers 
who seize the adversary by the hip and 
throw him. 


In fine he doth apply one cpeoiall drift. 

Which wni to get the pagan on the hip, 

And having oanght him right, ha doth huh lift 
By nimble cleight, and in each wlcc doth trip^ 
That down he threw him. Six J, nartseSsn 
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Hipper-Switches. Coarse willow 
withs. A kipper is a coarse osier used 
to bai^et-making, and an osier field is a 
hipper-holm. 

Hippo. Bish^ of Hippo, A title by 
wbioh St. Augustino is designated. (354- 
430.) 

Biip'pocampus, pb Hifpocamfes 
(4 8yp. A sea-horse, having the head 
and fore-quarters of a horse, with the 
tail and hind-quarters of a fish or dolphin. 

Hip'pocras. A cordial made of 
Lisbon and Canary wines, bruised spices, 
and sugar ; so called from the strainer 
through which it is passed, called by 
apothecaries Hipp^raVii sleeve, Hippo- 
cratSs in the middle ages was called 
‘‘Yypooras” or “ Hippocras.*' Thus 
Chaucer: 

Wall knew he the old Eaoulaphia, 

And Deiscondea, and eek Uiifun, 

Old Yyrocraii, Uulv.and Untien. 

“ Cattlerbnry Tales " IPtolugiis, 481). 

Hipppe rat^ean School. A school 
of medicine, so callod from llippoo'ratcs. 
(S^ Dogmatic.) 

Hipp oc'rates’ Sleeve. A woollen 
bag of a square piece of fiannol, having 
the opposite comers joined, so as to mako 
it triangular. Used by chemists for strain- 
ing syrups, &o., and for decoctions. 

Hip'pocrene (3 syl. ). The fountain 
of the Muses, produced by a stroke of 
the hoof of Peg^asos (Greek, horse-foun- 
tain). 

Hip'pogiyph or Hippogrif, The 
winged horse, whose father was a griffin 
and mother a filly (Greek, hippos, a horse, 
tko6.gTyphos, agriffin). A symbol of love.— 
“ OrUmdo Furioso,** iv. 18, 19. 

So nyins, he caught him up, and without wins 

Of hippognf, bore through the air sublime, 

Oror the wilderneBS and o’er the plain. 

JfiUon, “Parodwe Kr(rame(I,*iv. 

{See SiMURGH.) 

Hipporyta. Queen of the Am'azons, 
and daughter of Mars. Shakespeare has 
introduced the character in his ** Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” whore ho be- 
troths her to Theseus, duke of Athens. 
In classic fable it is her sister An'tiop6 
who married Theseus, although some 
writers justify Shakespeare’s account. 
HipjMlyta was famous for a girdle given 
her by her father, and it was one of the 
twelve labours of Hercules to possess 
^imselfof this^rize. 


Hippol'ytos. Bon of Theseus, king 
of Athens. He was dragged to death by 
wild horses^ and restored to life by Esou- 
la’pioB. 

(1) Hipporytus, the cardinal to 
whom Ariosto dedicated his Orlando 
Furioso.” 

(2) Hippolytve, son of Alfonso, duke of 
Ferrara; a cardinal also. 

(3) Hippolytus, of the family of Medi- 
cis ; a cardinal ; killed by poison. 

Hippom'enes (4 syl. ). A Grecian 

rince, who ran a race with Atalanta for 

er hand in marriage. He had three 
golden apples, which ho dropped one by 
one, and which the lady stopped to pick 
up. By this delay she lost the race. 

Hi'ren. A sword, a swaggerer, a 
fighting man. It is the Greek IrJnJi, 
goddess of peace. A lucus a non 
luemdo, 

^'Uuvu wo K'tfc bore? Wu’ll have no 

goriii"' yoniigHtorii &'<r IK. A. ott, “ T/ut A nilguary," 

Uiren. A strumi>ot. From Peel’s 
play, “ Tho Turkish M aliomot and Hyrcn 
the lair Greek.” 

S/'c2J7on»./ 7K., il.A 

Hispa^nia. Spain. So called from 
the Punic word Span (a rabbit), on 
account of tho vast number of rabbits 
which the Carthaginians found in the 
peninsula. Others derive it from th.o 
Basque ExpoSia (a border). 

HistoricuB. Tho nom depUme in 
tho Times of Sir W. Vernon Harcourt, 
a slashing writer in tho Saturday Review, 

History. Our oldost historian is the 
Venerablo Bedo, who wroto in Latin an 
** Ecclesiastical History” of very groat 
merit (672-735). Of secular histonons, 
William of Poitiers, who wroto in Latin 
« The Gests or Deeds of William, Duke 
of Normandy and King of the English ” 
(1020-1088). His contemporaiy was 
Ingulphus, who wrote a history of Croy- 
land Abbey (1030-1109). Tho oldest prose 
work in Early English is Sir John Mande- 
ville’s account of his Eastern travels in 
1356. 

The faduer of IHsimy Herod'otos, the 
Greek historian. (B.C. 484-408.) ^ 
called by Cicero. 

FaiUter of French Hutory, Andi4 
Duchesne. (1584-1640.) 

Father oj Historic Painting, Polygno'- 
tos of ThaOs. (Flourished B.c. 463-435.) 
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HISTOET. 


BOBOOBUN. 


Bistofar of Croyland Abbey, by 
Xngtttpliiii, and iti continuation to 1118 
by Fetor of Blois, proved to be literary 
impoiitioni by Sir Francis Palgrave in 
ih^QuartirlyltMview, voi xxxiv., Ko. 67. 

Hietrionlo is from the Etruscan 
word Aiffer (a dancerb histrio'neM (ballot- 
danoer). Hence histrio in Latin means 
a staffe-playor, and oiu: word hiitrioniCf 
pertaining to the drama. 

Hit* A great hit. A piece of f^ood 
ludk. From tho game hit and mum, or 
the game of back-ganimun, where two 
hits equal a gammon.” 

Hitch. There it tome hitch. Somo 
impediment. A horse is said to have a 
hitch in his gait when it is lame. (Wclhh, 
hecian, to halt or limp.) 

Hodag. The ancient title of tho 
Chinese kings, meaning ** sovereign 
lord.'* {See Kino.) 

Hoax. Welsh, hoecdf a trick or juggle ; 
Baxon, huex, derision. {Hee Canaud.) 

Hob of a grate. From tho Anglo- 
Saxon verb, haJtiian (to hold). Tho chim- 
ney-Gorner, where at one time a settle 
stood on each side, was also oallod the 
hob.” 

Hob and Nob together. To drink 
as cronies, to clink glasses, to drink iile- 
d^tite. In the old English houses thero 
was a hob at each comer of tlio heartl for 
heating the beer, or holding what ono 
wished to keep hot. This was from tho 
Saxon hahhan (to hold). The littlo round 
table set at the elbow was called a noh ; 
hence to hob-nob was to drink snugly 
and cosily in the chimney corner, with 
tho beer bobbed, and a littlo nob-table 
set in the snuggery. {See Hob Nob.) 

HobaL An idol in the Caaba, before 
the time of Mahomet ; supposed to have 
the power of giving rain. 

Hobbima. 

The ScUch JIdbbima. 1*. Nasmyth, a 
Scotch landscape painter. (Horn 18;il ) 

The Englith Mobhima. John Crouio, 
the elder Tof Norwich), whose Jiist words 
were 0 Hobbima, Uobbima, how 1 do 
love thee!” 

Hobbididance (4 syl ). The prince 
of dumbness, and one of the five fiencls 
that possessed ''poor Tom.**— iS/toAe- 
ifMorr, ** King Lear,* iv. 1. 

Hobbi&ol. The shopberd (Gabriel 


Harvey, the poet, 1545*1630) who re* 
lates a song in praise of Elisa, queen of 
shepherds (queen Elizabeth).— 

** ^lepherdt* Calendar.** 

Hobbler or ClapineL Jean da Meung, 
the poet, who wrote the sequel to the 
** liomauco of the Rose.** (1260-1320.) 

Tyrtaeus, the Greek ele^ac poet, was 
called Hobbler because he introduced the 
alternate pentameter verso, which is one 
foot short of tho old heroic metre. 

Hobby or Ilohbydwrte. A favourite 
pursuit. Tho liahby is a falcon trained 
to iiy at pigeons and partridges. As 
hawks were universal pets in the days of 
falconry, and hawking the favourite 
pursuit, it is quite evident how the woi^ 
iiobby got its present meaning. Hobby- 
horse is a corruption of llobhg-haute 
(hawk-tossing), or throwing off the hawk 
from the wrist. Hobby is applied to a 
little pet riding* horse by the same 
natural transposition, as a mews for 
hawks is now a place for horses. 

Hobby-horse. A child’s plaything, 
so called from the hobby-horse of the 
ancient morris-daiice ; a light frame of 
wicker-work, in which some one was 
placed, who performed ridiculous gam- 
bols. {See above.) 

Tlie linbby-horse doth hither pmnee, 

Maid Murnaii and the Aiorru dttuoo. 

(im.) 

Hob'edy-hoy. Between a man and 
a boy. Spanish, hombre de ho/a (a man 
of lath), a man beaten out thin. Uoja is 
anything very thin, as gold leaf, a sword- 
blade, sheet iron, &o. Tusser says the 
tliird age of seven years is to be kept 
** under Sir Hobbard de Hoy.** I fancy 
hobiidy is diminutive of hob, a clownish 
lout, a %yord which appears in hob-nnil, 
hobgoblin; if so, tho word may be the 
diminuhvo adjective hoboden joined to 
the IVelsh hoeden (a tom- boy, male or 
female), lloUodou liocdeu contracted into 
hobedy-hoy, a clownish tom- boy. 

Hobgoblin. Puck or Robin Good- 
fellow. Koightloy thinks it a oorruption 
of Bob-Goblin, %.e , , the goblin Bobin, just 
as Hodge is the nickname of !^ger ; but 
I fancy tho first syllable is a contraction 
of Hobby, a pot wee thing, and that Bobin 
Goodfollow is termed tho “little pet 
goblin.** 
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Hob-hole. North Biding^ of York- 
shire, where the ^ant Hob used to live. 
The fishermen still regard it with super- 
stitious terror. The Syrians worshipped 
Hobal under the form of a huge red stone. 

HohinoL (S^s Hosbinol.) 

Hoblers or Uovellm* Men who keep 
a light nag that they may give instant 
information of threatened invasion, or 
ugly customers at soa. (Old French 
Mbetf to move up and down ; our luibhyt 
y.e.) 

Santtnels who kept watdh at beaooni In the Isle of 
Wight, and ran to the aoveranr when they had any 
lutelliaenee to onmmumcate, were called hoblexa— 
MS,JMUd, (1038) 

Hob-nail. When tho London shorifl 
is sworn in, the tenants of a manor in 
Shropshire are directed to come forth 
and do service, whereupon the senior 
alderman below the chair steps forward 
and chops a stick, in tokon that the tenants 
of this county supplied their feudal lord 
with fuel. 

The owners of a forge in St. Clements 
are then called forth to do suit and service, 
when an officer of the court produces six 
horso-shoesandsixty-one hob-nails, which 
iio used to count boforo tho cursitor baron 
till that office was abolished in 1857. 


Hob Hob. A corruption of hah nub, 
meaning "have or not,” henco hit or 
miss, at random ; and, secondarily, give 
or take, whence also an open dehanco. 
A similar construction to willy nilly. 
Saxon, hMan, to have ; nahbaTif not to 
have.) 


The eitisena in their ratre shot hahho or nabhe (hit 
or mtee), at random —/fclmehed, **lIiMory of Iro- 

H e writes of the weather bab nab {at random), nnd 
a^ the toy {fancy) takes him, ciiequere the year with 
lottl and fldr.-** Quoeh Aetrotoytr.’* (I67a.) 
ile ii a devil In private brawls . . . bob nob is his 

Kot of Jack Straw, with his rebellious crew, 

That set king, realm, and laws, at haD or nab 
(d^nce). Sir J, llarington, “ Epigram^ iv. 


Hob'omokko. An evil spirit among 
the North American Indians. 


Hobson’s Choice. This or none. 
Tobi'as Hobson was a carrier and inn- 
keeper at Cambridge, who erected tho 
handsome conduit there, and settled 
“ seven lays ” of pasturo ground towards 
its maintenance. “Ho kept a stable of 
forty good cattle, always ready and fit 
for travelling ; but when a man came fop 
a horse he was led into the stable, where 


there was great choice, but was obliged 
to take the horse which stood nearest to 
the stable-door ; so that every customer 
was alike well served, according to his 
chance, and every horse ridden with the 
same justice.”— iSpeefafor, No. 609. 

Milton wrote two quibbling epitaphs 
upon this eccentric character. 

Why is the gnatest of free commuoitiM rtduoed 
lo lloDBons choice f-^TAo Tintee. 

Hock. So called from Hookheim, on 
the Maine, where tho best is supposed 
to be made. It used to be collod hocka- 
niore (3 syl.). 

Ae unfit to bottle m old bockomore.— fiforffmer. 

Hock Cart. The high cart, the last 
cart-load of harvest. 

Hock-Day, Hock-Tide,or Hock- 
Tuesday. Tho day when tho English 
surprised and slew the Danos, who had 
annoyed them for 255 years. This 
Tuesday was long held os a festival in 
England, and landlords received an an- 
nual tribute called Hock-money ^ for allow- 
ing their tenants and serfs to oommomo- 
rate Hock>day, which was the second 
Tuesday after Easter-day. 

Hockley. A game in which each 
player has a hooked stick or bandy with 
which to strike the ball. Hockey is 
simply the diminutive of hook, 

Hockl^-i’-the-Hole. Public gar- 
dous near Cflerkonwcll Green, famous for 
bcarand bull-baiting, dogand cock-fights, 
ko, Tho earliest record of this garden is 
a little subsequent to the Kostoration. 

Ho'cub Fo'cub. The words uttered 
by a conjuror when be performs a trick, to 
cheat or take surreptitiously. Tillotson 
affirms it to bo a perversion of tho words 
Hoc eft Corpus said by the priest when 
ho consecrates the elements in tho 
Eucharist, but there seems no sufficient 
reason for this assertion. Tho Welsh 
hoced pwca (a goblin’s trick, our hoax) 
Boems a more probable etymology 
(Danish, pokker, a hobgoblin). Nares 
says it is Oebus Boohus, an Jttdian 
magician invoked by jugglers. 

Hod'eken (3 syl.) means 
a Gorman goblin or domestic fairy, so 
called because he always wore a little felt 
hat over his face. 

Hodge (1 syl.). The “ Goodman'’ of 
Gammer Gurtou, in the old play called 
“ Gammer Gurton’s Needle.” 
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HODOE-rODGE. 


HOLBOBN. 


Hodge-podge <2 syl.). A medley. 
A corruption of Hotch-pot, t.r.. various 
fromentB mixed together in toe *'pot- 
ea-feo." (<Sm Hotch-pot.) 

Ho'dur or Under. God of Darkness, 
the blind god who killed Balder, at the 
instigation of Loki, with an arrow made 
of mistletoe. Hoder typifies night, as 
Balder typifiesday. -^Scandinavian mytho- 
logy. 

And Balder’f pile, of the glowing sun 
A ayralol truf, blazed forth ; 

But soon Iti zplenilour linkcth down 
When Iluder rules thu earth. 

FrWiwf-Saga, “ JiaVUr'g BaU-Firer 

Hog. A hog in armour. A person of 
awkward manners dressed so fine that ho 
cannot move easily. A corruption of “A 
hodgo in armour,'^ a rustic in tho armour 
of a knight. 

To go Vu wltole hog. An American 
expression, meaning unmixod domocrati- 
cal principles. It is used in England to 
signify a ** thorough goer ” of any kind. 
In Virginia tho dealer asks tho retail 
butcher if “ho moans to go tho whole 
hog, or to take only certain joints,” and 
he regulates his price accordingly.— 
** Men and Manners of America,** 

Another explanation is this : A hog is 
an Irish expression for “ a shilling,” a.s 
a teeter is for “sixpence.” To go tho 
whole hog means to spond tho wholo 
shilling. 

N.B. In England a hog is a hvo-shil- 
ling piece. 

^ Johnion Hogs. A Cambridge cant 
term for tho students of St. John’s 
College, tho velvet bars on tho sleeve of 
their gowns boing called o'ackle, in allu- 
nion to the scored rind of roast pork. 
The bridge which connects the grounds 
with one of the courts is termed “ the 
Bridge of Grunts,” in playful allusion to 
the Bridge of Sighs at Venice ; it is also 
called the “ Isthmus of Suez ” (a pun ux)on 
sues)) meaning tho isthmus of swine. 

To drive Itogs, To snore, or make a 
noise like hogs driven to market. 

Ho'earth. The Scottish Hogarth 
David Allan. (1744-1796.) 

Ho'gen Mo'gen. Holland or the 
Nethenands, so called from Hooge en 
MoMndi fhigh and mighty), the Dutch 
style of addressing the States-General. 

Bat I hare sent him for % token 

To yoar Low^oountiy 53£*^if*Sfl»ra« ** 

Hogg. (iSufe under the word Brwer.) 


Hoginanay^,Hogmena', or 
men'a. Holy month. December is so 
called because our Lord was bom on tho 
25th thereof. (Saxon, hMig monaHhi holy 
month.) 

Now Year's eve is oallod kogmawsg*- 
night or hogg-nighJt, and it is still cus- 
tomary in parts of Scotland for persons 
to go from door to door on that night 
asking in rude rhymes for cakes or 
money. 

King Haco. of Norway, fixed the feast 
of Yolo on Christmas Day, the eve of 
which used to be called hogg-night, but 
tho Scotch wore taught by the French 
to transfer the feast of Yolo to the feast 
of Noel, and hogg-night has over since 
been tho lust of December. 

Hogshead, a largo cask = ^-pipc 
or butt, is a curious instance of the 
misuse of h. The word is really Ox- 
hoad, as tho Dutch, German, Danish, 
aud Swedish words plainly show. 

Hogs-Norton. / tUnk you were 
horn at Jlogs-Norton, A reproof to an 
ill-mannerod person. 

I tliiiik ttion wast bom at HuggS'Norton. whers piggs 
play upuu thu otgnuH. 

JloufelVt " Engliih Prowrbtt p. IflL 

Hoist. Hoist with his own peUird. 
neatou with his own weapons, caught 
m liis own trap. The petard was 
a tliiclc iron engine, filled with gun- 
powder, and fastened to gates, barri- 
cades, and so on, to blow them up. 
^rho danger was lost tho engineer who 
fired the j)otard should bo blown up in 
thu cxplobiuu. 

Let it work ; 

For ’tiH tho sport to have the engineer 

TIoiflt with hiH own petard ; and it shall go hard 

Hut 1 delve one yard biduw their mines. 

Aud bluMT them at tho moon. 

i^hiikttptare, " BamUt," ill. 4. 

Hoky or Hockey Cake. Harvest 
cako. The cake given out to the har- 
vesters when the Hock cart reached 
homo. {See Hook Cart.) 

Holbom is not a corruption of Old 
Bourne, as Stow asserts; but of Holc- 
burne, the hume or stream in the Itole or 
hollow. It is spelt Holebume in “ Domes- 
day Book,” i. 127a, and in documents 
temp, Bicbard 1. connected with the 
nunnoiy of St. Mary, Clerkenwell, it is 
eight times spelt in the some way.— TAs 
Times (J. G. Waller). 

He rede hackwardo up Holhom HiXL 
Ho went to be hanged The way to 
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^bnm from Newgate was up Holbom 
Hil], and criminals in ancient times rode 
badcwards to the place of execution. 

Hold of a ship is between the lowest 
deck and the keel. In merohant-vessels 
it holds the main part of the cargo. In 
men>of-war it holds the provisions, water 
for drinking, &c., stores, and berths. 
The after hold is aft the main-mast; tho 
imin hold is before the same ; and the 
/ore hold is about the fore hatches. 

H€ is not fit to hold the candle to him. 
He is very inferior. The allusion is to 
link-boys who held candles in theatres 
and other places of night amusement. 

French say Le jeu ne vaut pas la 
ehandelle, referring to the same custom, 
others ny that Mr. Handel 
To lionocml cant hold a candle. 

Swift. 

To hold one in hand. To amuse in 
order to get some advantage. Tho 
allusion is to horses held in hand or 
under command of the driver. 

To cry hold. Stop. Tho allusion is to 
the old military tournaments ; when tho 
umpires wished to stop the contest, they 
cried out «Hold.» 

Lay on. MacdufT; 

Anddomn’d be him that first cries “ Hold, ('uougli !*' 
67^»^cv/i«a>c, **Maebeihf'’ v. (i. 


Hold-flSiSt. Bray is a good doy, hut 
Holdfast is a heller. Promises aro all 
veiy good, but acts are for better, 
ndldfaet is the only dop:, mv duck. 

Slwkeipeare, “ ffenrif r.,"ii. 8. 

Hole. Pich a hole in his coat. To 
find out some cause of blame. Tho allu- 
sion is to the Homan custom of dressing 
criminals in an old ragged gown (Liv. ii. 
61). Hence a holey coat is a synonym 
for guilt. 


Holipher'nes (4 syl.), called English 
Henry (m ‘'Jerusalem Delivered”), ono 
of the Christian knights in the first 
crusade, was slain by Dragu'tes.~Bk. ix. 


Holland. The country of para- 
doxes. The “houses are built on tho 
sand;” the sea is higher than tho shore ; 
the keels of the ships are above tho 
chimney-tops of the houses; and tho 
oow*s tail does not “grow downward,’ 
but is tied up to a ring in the roof of the 
stable. Voltaire took leave of tho land 
and people in these words, “Adieu! 
canaux, canards, canaille,” (Adieu! dykes, 
ducks, dolts). And Butler calls it — 

A land that rides at anchor, and is moored, 

In which they do not live, but go aboard. 

ifeserqmon </ 


Holland, A particular kind of cloth, 
so called because it used to be sent to 
Holland to be bleached. Lmon is cloth 
bleached on a lawn ; and yrass-lawn is 
lawn bleached on a grass-plat. Bleaching 
is now performed by artiheial processes. 

Hollow. I heat him hollow. A cor- 
ruption of “ I beat him wholly,” 

Holly used to be employed by the 
early Christians at Home to decorate 
churches and dwellings at Christmas ; it 
had been previously used in tho great 
festival of tho Satumhlia, which occurred 
at the samo season of the year. Tho 
pagan Homans used to sond to their 
friends holly-sprigs, during the Satur- 
nalia, with wishes for their health and 
well-being. According to tradition it is 
the bush in which Jehovah appeared to 
Moses. 

Hollyhock is the Anglo-Saxon holi- 
hoc^ the marsh-mallow. It is a mistako 
to derive it from Holy-oak. 

Holman (Lievlenant James), The 
blind traveller. (1787-1857.) 

Holopher'nes (4 syl.). Master Tuhal 
Ilolophenes, The great sophistor-doctor, 
who, in tho course of five years and throe 
months, taught Gargantua to say his A 
B 0 backward. — liahekiis, Garyantuaf' 
bk. 1 14. 

fJoloJcriiL's. in “ Love’s Labour’s Lost.” 
Shakespearo satirises in this character 
tho literary affectations of the Lyly 
school. An anagram of Joh'nos Florio. 

Holy Alliance. A league formed 
by Russia, Austria, and Prussia to rep^- 
late tho affairs of Europe “ by tho prin- 
ciples of Christian charity,” meaning that 
each of tho contracting parties was to 
keep all that the league assigned them. 
(1816.) 

Holy City. That city which the 
religious consider most especial^ con- 
nected with their religious faith, thus : 

Airahabad' is tho Holy City of the 
Indian Mahometans. 

Bena’res of the Hindus. 

Cuzco of the ancient Incas. 

Jerusalem of tho Jews and Christians. 

Mecca and Medi'na of the Mahometans. 

Moscow and Kief of the Russians. 

Holy Coat of Treves, said to be the 
seamless coat of our Saviour, deposited 
at Treves by the empress Hele’na, who 
discovered it in the fourth century. 
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Holy family. The infant SaTiour 
•ad hie attendant!, ae Joseph, Mary, 
Klisabeth, Anna, and John the Baptist. 
All the five figures are not always intro- 
dnoed in pictures of the ** Holy Family.** 

Holy Iiand. 

(1) Cnristians call Palestine the Holy 
Land, because it was the site of Christ's 
birth, ministry, and death. 

(2) Mahometans call Mecca the Holy 
Land, because Mahomet was bom there. 

(3) The Chinese Buddhists call India 
the Holy Land, because it was the native 
land of &ikya*muni, the Buddha (q.v.). 

(4) The Greek considered Elis as Holy 
I^and, from the tomplo of Olympian Zeus, 
and the sacred festival held there every 
four years. 

(5) In America each of the strange 
lK>litioo*religious sects calls its own settle* 
nient the Holy Land, or something imply- 
ing pretty much the same thing. 

Holy Xjeague. A combination 
formed ny pope Julius 11. with Louis 
XII. of France, Maximilian of Germany, 
Ferdinand HI. of Spain, and various 
Itdian princes, against the republic of 
Venice in 1508. 

There was another league so called in 
the reign of Henri 111. of Franco, in 
1576, under the auspices of lieuri do 
Guise, **for tho defence of the Holy 
Catholic Church against tho encroach- 
ments of the reformers.*’ Tho popo gavo 
it his sanction, but its true strength lay 
in Felipe II. of Spain. 

Holy Maid of Kent. Elizabeth 
Barton, who incited the Homan Catholics 
to resist the progress of the Iteformation, 
and pretended to act under direct inspi- 
ration. She was hanged at Tyburn in 
1534. 

Holy Orders. Tho mino'res or'di- 
neSt or first four in the Homan Catholic 
Church, are Ostia'rius, Lector, Exorcis'ta, 
and Acoly'tus. 

Holy Places. Places in which tho 
chief events of our Saviour’s life occurred, 
such as the Sepulchre, Gethsomauc, tho 
Supper-room, the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, the tomb of the Virgin, and so on. 

Holy Thursday. The day of our 
Lord's ascension. 

Holy Water. Water blessed by a 
]nio8t or bishop for holy uses. 

Th4 divU haUt koljf water. Johonucs 


Beli'thus says that holy water Is ^'vsiy 
unpopular with the demoni%** and is used 
in sepulchral rites **to keep them away 
from tho corpse.** 

** 1 love him m tho dovil lovei holy water.** 

Holy Water Sprinkle. A military 
club set with spikes. So called jocularly 
because it makes the blood to flow as 
water sprinkled by an aspergillum. 

Holywell Street (London). His- 
Stephens, in his description of London, 
ill the reign of Henry II., speaks of *'the 
excellent springs at a small distance from 
tho city,** whose waters are most sweet, 
salubrious, and clear, and whose runnels 
murmur over the shiningstones. ''Among 
these are Holywell, Clerkenwell, and St. 
Clement’s well.** 

Home (1 syl. ). yvibogoee kom f When 
tlio iiouso of Commons breaks up at night 
tho door-keeper asks this question of the 
members. In byogone days all members 
going in the direction of the Speaker’s 
residonco went in a body to soe mm safe 
homo. Tho question is still askod, but 
is a mero relic of antiquity. 

Homer. 

77(t(* Celtic Homer, Osslon, son of Fin- 
gal, king of Morvon. 

JIoMcr of Vie Franh, Charlemagne, 
called Angilbort his Homer, (Died 814.) 

homer of Ferro! ra. Ariosto is so called 
by Tasso. (1474-1533.) 

The iScoUish Homer, William Wilkie, 
author of “ Tho Epiguniad.” (1721-1772.) 

The BritUh Homer, Milton. 

'I he jrrose Homer of human nature, 
Henry Fielding ; so called by Byron. 

It A^as Dorotheus who spent his whole 
life tr} iug to elucidate one single word of 
Ilumer. 

Hook iv. of tho Iliad laid under tho 
patient’s pillow Avill cure ague . — Serenus 
Bammonicus. 

Good Homer soTnetimea nods. We are 
all apt to make mistakes sometimes. 
Tho phrase isfrom Horace, **Ars Poetica." 

Quaado'qu^ bonus dormi'tstllonw'rus. (888.) ' 

The Casket Homer, An edition corrected 
by Aristotle, which Alexander the Great 
always carried about with him. and laid 
under hM pillow at night with ids sword. 
After the battle of Arbola, a golden 
casket richly studded with gems was 
found in tho tent of Darius; and Alex* 
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ander being asked to what purpose it 
ihonld be assi^ed, replied, There is 
but one thing in the world worth^r of so 
cosily a depository;’* saying which he 
plaoM therein his edition of Homer. 

Homer'ic Verse. Hexameter verse, 
BO called because Homer adopted it in 
his two great epics. 

Homoeop'athy (5 syl.). The plan of 
curing a disease by vory minute doses of 
a medicine which would in healthy per- 
sons produce the ve^ same disease. The 
principle of vaccination is a sortof homoeo- 
pathy, only it is producing in a healthy 
penon a mitigated form of tho disease 
guarded against. You impart a mild 
form of small-pox to pravent the patient 
from taking tho virulent disease. (Greek, 
homoios TfiaHiM, like disease.) {See Hah- 
KEMANN.) 

Tut, man ! one fire Imrni out another'e burning ; 

One pain if lenened hj another*! nnKuish . . . 

Take thou fome new infection to tlie eye. 

And tho rank poison of the old u ill die 

J^hakupear*, **Jtonuo and Julut" L 9. 

Hon'ost {h silent). Honest Jack Ban^ 
nixler. An actor in London for thirty- 
six years. (1760-183G.) 

After his retirement he wom once aceoftod by Bir 
Oeoige Kofo, when Honest Jack, bemic on the oppo- 
site side of the street, eried out, ** Stop a moineiit, 
Mr Ueorse, and i will come oror to you.’* ** Wo, 
no,** replied Ins friend,’* '* I novor yet. made you 
cross, and will not begin now.”— Cfrimted, *' iieites 
s/ (/enius.** 

Honeycomb. The hexagonal shape 
of the bees* cells is generally ascribed to 
tho instinctive skill of the boo, but is 
simply the ordinary result of mechanical 
laws. Solitary beos always mako circular 
cells; and without doubt those of hive 
bees are made cylindrical, but acquire 
their hexagonal form by mechanical pres- 
sure. Dr. Wollaston says all cylinders 
made of soft pliable materials become 
hexagonal undor such circumstances. The 
cells of trees aro circular towards tho 
extremity, but hexagonal in the centre 
of the substance ; and tho cellular mem- 
branes of all vcgotablos aro hexagonal 
also. {See Ant.) 

Honeyemh Will. A fine gentleman. 
One of the members of tho imaginary 
club from which the Spectator issued. 

Honoy-dew. A sweet substance 
found onUme-treesand some other plants. 
Bees and ants are fond of it. It is a 
eariouB misnomer, as it is the excretion 


of tho aphis or vine-fretter. The way it 
is excreted is this : the ant beats with its 
antenna the abdomen of the aphis, which 
lifts up the part beaten, and excretes a 
limpid drop of sweet juice called honey- 
dew. 

Honey Madness. There is a rho- 
dodendron about Trebissond, tho dowers 
of which tho bees aro fond of, but if any 
one eats the honey ho becomes mad. — 
Tounteford. 

Honey-moon. The month aftor 
marriage, or so much of it as is spent 
away from home; so called from the 
pi*actice of tho ancient Toutons of drink- 
ing honey-wino {hydromel) for thirty days 
after marriage. Attila, the Hun, indulged 
so freely in hydromel at his wedding- 
feast that ho died. 

Honey Soap contains no portion of 
honoy. Some is made from the finest 
yellow soap, and some is a mixture of 
palm-oil soap, olivo-soap, and curd-soap. 
It is scouted with oil of verbena, rose- 
goranium, ginger-grass, bergamot, Ac. 

Honoywood. A yoa-nay typo, illus- 
trative of what Dr. Young says : " What 
is moro good nature but a fool?” — Gold 
smith, “ The Oood-natured Man*' 

Hong Merchants. Those mer- 
chants who wero alono permitted by tho 
^vemment of China to trade with China, 
till tho restriction was abolished in 1842. 
Tho Chinese applied tho word hong to 
tho foreign factories situated at Canton. 

Hon'i. IToni toil qui mad y pense (Evil 
bo i^to him] who thinks ovil of this). 
Tho tradition is that Edward ITI. gavo a 
grand court ball, and ono of the ladies 
))rcscnt was tho beautiful countess of 
Salisbury, whoso gartor of blue ribbon 
accidentally foil off. Tho king saw ft 
significant smile among tho guests, and 
gallantly came to tho ro.scuo. ** Jlonx 
mit qui mat y pense ” (Shame to him who 
thinks shame of this accident), cried 
the monarch. Then, binding tho ribbon 
round his own knoo, ho addod, "I will 
bring it about that the proudest noblo 
in the land shall think it on honour to 
wear this band.” The incident deter- 
mined him to abandon his plan of forming 
an order of tho Hound Table, and he 
formed instead tho order of the “ Garter. ” 
— Tighe and Davis, ** Annals of Windsor" 
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Honour lilent). A luperior 
Migniory. on which other lordships or 
minors depend by the performance of 
euffeonuu^ serrioe. 

An 4mir of honmr, A dispute to be 
settled by a duel. Duels were generally 
provokea by offences against we arbi- 
trary rules of etiquette, courtesy, or 
fooling, called tho ** laws of honour ;** 
and as these offences wore not recog- 
nisable in the law courts, they wore 
settled by private combat. 

DdbUofiwnmr, Debts contracted by 
betting, gambling, or verbal promise. 
As these debts cannot bo enforced by 
law, but depend solely on good faith, 
th^ore called debts of honour. 

ZfdiM of honour. Certain arbitrary 
rules which the fashionable world tacitly 
admits ; they wholly regard deportment, 
and have nothing to do with moral 
offences. Broaches of this codo aro 
punished by duels, expulsion from so- 
ciety, or suspension called sending to 
Coventry” (7.S.). 

Point of honour. An obligation which 
is binding because its violation would 
offend some conscientious scruplo or 
notion of self-rospoct. 

Word of honour, A gage which cannot 
be violated without placing tho breaker 
of it beyond tho pale of respectability 
and good society. 

Honours (h silent). Crushed hy Itis 
honours. The allusion is to tho Roman 
damsel who agreed to open tho gates of 
Home to king Ta^tius, provided his sol- 
diers would give her tho ornaments 
which they wore on their arms. As they 
entered they threw their shields on her 
and orudiea her, saying as they did so, 

These aro tho ornaments worn by 
Sabines on their arms.” Homan story 
says the maid was named Tarjie'ia, and 
that she was the daughter of Tarpoius, 
the governor of the citadel. 

Draco, the Athenian legislator, was 
crushed to death in the theatre of iEgi'na, 
by the number of caps and cloaks 
showered on him by tho audience, as a 
mark of their high appreciation of his 
merits. 

ElagaValm^ the Roman emperor, in- 
vited the loading men of Rome to a 
banquet, and under tiie pretence of show- 
ing them honour rained roses upon them ; 
but the shower continued till they were 
nil buried and smothered by the flowers. 


Two or four hy honours, A term in 
whist. If two partners” hold three 
court cards, they score two pointB ; if 
they hold four court cards, they score 
four points. These are hmour pointi^ 
or points not won by the merit of play, 
but by courtesy and laws of honour. 
The phrases are, ** I score or claim two 
points by right of honours,” and ** 1 score 
or claim four points by right of four 
court or honour cards.” 

Honours of war. The privilege allowed 
to an honoured enemy, on capitulation, 
of boing permitted to retain their offen- 
sive arms. This is the highest honour 
n victor can pay a vanquished foe. 
Bometimos tho soldiers so honoured are 
required to pile arms, in other cases 
they aro allowed to march with all 
their arms, drums beating, and colours 
flying. 

Hood (liohin). Introduced by Sir 
W. Scott in Ivanhoe,” (See Hobin.) 

*Tis Tiot the hood tiuU makes the monk 
(CucuriuB non facit mon'achum). * We 
must not bo deceived by appearances, or 
take for granted that things and persons 
aro what they seem to be. 

They should be good men ; their aflain ore rishteoas t 
But all hoods make not monks. 

Shakupwe, ** Henry VIILriHl* 

Hook. With a hook at the end. You 
suppose 1 assent, but my assent is not 
likely to be given. The subject has a 
hook or note of interrogation to denote 
that it IS dubious (? ). 

He is off the hooks. Done for, laid on 
tho shelf, superseded, dead. The bent 
pieces of iron on which the hinges of a 
gato rest and turn are called hooks; if 
a gato is off the books it is in a bad 
way, and cannot readily be opened and 
shut. 

To drofp off (he kooks. To die. In 
allusion to the ancient practice of sus- 
pending tho quarters of felons on hooks 
till they dropped off. 

Hook or Crook. Somehow ; in one 
way or another ; by foul means or by just 
measures. Many suggestions have Men 
ventured in explanation of this phrase, 
but none are satisfactory. 1 am inclined 
to think it means “foully, like a thief, 
or holily, like a bishop,” the hook being 
the instrument used by footpads, and 
tho crook” beiug the bishop's erader 
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* lor catobinsT men/* The French phmfte 
if «« A. droit ou k tort/* {See helaw.) 

Thelrwwkwu by book or erook to rap and oring 
all under tbe emperor*! power.— ’TkomM ItyvMtt 
“ Om FttifUmmt*, 

Eooh and crook. Formerly the poor 
of a manor were allowed to go into the 
forests witha hook and crook to get wood. 
What they could not reach they might 
pull down with their crook. This sort of 
living was very precarious, but eagerly 
sought. Boundary stones, boyond which 
the '' hook and crook folk ” might not 
pass, exist still. This custom does not 
satisfy our use of the preceding phrase, 
which does not mean ** in a precarious 
manner,'* but at all hazards, ill or well. 

Pyamure Wood was ^ver open and common to 
the . . . inhabitants of liodmiu ... to bear aw ay 
upon their backs a burden of lop, crop, hook, crook, 
and bag wood.— Koduitn IteguUr. (1&29. ) 

Hookey Walker. {See Walker.) 

Hooped Pots. Drinking pots at 
one time were made with hoops, that 
when two or more drank from the samo 
tankaM no one of them should take more 
than Ms sWe. Jack Cade promises his 
followers that “seven half-penny loaves 
shall be sold for a penny ; the threo- 
hooped pot shall have ten hoops ; and 1 
will make it felony to drink small beer.** — 
Shaketpeaa'e, Henry F/.,” iv. 2. 


Pleaeuree of Hope, Thomas Campbdl. 
(1777>1844.) The entire profits on this 
poem were £900. 

Hopeflil. Tho com^nion of Chris- 
tian alter the death of Faithful. — Bun- 
yan, PUgrirn'e Progrees.'* 

Hope-on-High Bomby. A puri- 
tanical character drawn by Beaumont 
and Fletcher. 


"Well.** said Wildrake, “ I think f oim make a 
* HopeH>noHigh Bomby’ as well as thou oaost."— 
Bir W. Seou, *• Woodstodtr e. vU. * 


Hopkins {Maithew), of Manningtree, 
Essex, tho witch-finder of the associated 
counties of Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, and 
Huntingdonshire. In one year he hanged 
sixty reputed witches in Essex alone. Dr. 
Z. Grey says that between three and four 
thousand persons suif orod death for witch- 
craft between 1643 and 1661. 

Nicholas Hopkins. A Chartroux friar, 
confessor of tho duko of Buckingham, 
who prophesied “that neither the king 
(Henry VIII.) nor his heirs should pros* 
per, but that tbe duke of Buckingham 
should govern England." 


1 Qont. Tliat ^evil-monk 

BopkiiiH that uimlo this juiBohief. 

2 GenU That wjw ho 

That led him with his propliocies. 

Shahetiteurc, Uanry Yllt," 11. L 


Hoopoo. A bird revered by all the 
ancient Egyptians, and placed on tho 
sceptre of Horus, to symbolise joy and 
illiu affection. 

Hop. One of queen Mab’s maids of 
honour.— Drayfoa. 

To hop the twig. To run away from 
one's creditors, as a bird eludes a fowler, 
‘‘hopping from spray to spray.” 

Hop-o’-my-Thumb. A very littlo 
fellow, Bomotimos confounded with Tom 
Thumb. 


Hopkin'sians. Those who adopt 
tho theological opinions of Dr. Samuol 
Hopkins, of Connecticut. These see- 
tarians hold most of tho Calvinistio doo- 
trinos, but entirely reject tho doctrines 
of imputed sin and imputed righteous- 
ness. Tbe speciality of the system is 
that tnie holiness consistsin disinterested 
benevolence, and that all sin is selfislinets. 

Hopping Qiles. A lame person. 
So called from St. Giles, tho tutelar saint 
of cripples, who was himself lame. 


Ton stump o*-tbe-giittor, yon Hop-o'-my-thumb, 
Your tattsbiuid must Irom Liliipus oome 

Kane O'Jlara, •* MUiat," 

Hope. Before Alexander set out for 
Asia he divided his kingdom among his 
friends. “My lord,” said Perdiccas, 
“what have you left for yourself?” 
“Hope,” replied Alexander. Whereupon 
Perdiocas rejoined, If hope is enough 
for Alexander, it is enough for Perdic- 
oa8>** and declined to accept any bounty 
fram the king. 

The Bard of Hope or The Author <f the 


Hor'ace. The Roman lyric poet. 

The Horace of England. George, duk« 
of Buckingham, preposterously declared 
Cowley to bo the Pindar, Horace, and 
Virgil of England. (1618-1667.) 

The French Horace. Jean Maorinus or 
Salmon. (1490-1557.) 

The Horace of France or the Frmch 
Burns. Pierre Jean de Beranger. (1780- 
1857.) 

Spanish Horaces, The brothers Argen*« 
sola, whose Christian names were Luper- 
cio and Bartolome. 
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Hora^O* Hamlet*! intimate friend. 
^Skahttpearif JPrina of Den- 

mark’^ 

Horn (” Orlando Purioso”)* Logi«- 
tilla gave Astolpho at parting a horn 
that had the virtue to appall and put to 
iliffht the boldest knight or most savage 
beaat. (Bk. viii.) 

Horn, Drinking cups used to be made 
of the rhinoceros's nom, from an Orientol 
belief that 'Mt sweats at the approach of 
poison."— Calmet, Biblical hiclumary'* 

To put to the hom. To denounce as a 
robel, or pronounco a person an outlaw, 
for not answering to a summons. In 
Scotland the messenger-at-arms goes to 
the cross of Edinburgh and gives three 
blasts with a hom before he heralds the 
]udjraent of outlawry. 

Kintf Jlom, The hero of a French 
metrical romance, and the original of 
our “Home Childo,” genomlly called 
“ The Qeste of Kyng llorn.^* Tho 
nominal author of tho French romance 
is Mestre Thomas. Dr. Percy ascribes 
the English romance of “King Homo" 
to the twelfth century, but this is pro- 
bably a century too early. {Su Ritson’s 
“Ancient Romances.") 

Horn of Fidelity. Morgan la Faye 
sent a hom to king Arthur, which had 
the following “virtue — No lady could 
drink out of it who was not “to her hus- 
band tme all others who attempted to 
drink were sure to spill what it contained. 
'J'hls bora was carried to king Marko, ancl 
*'hiB queeno with a hundred ladies moro" 
tried the experiment, but only four ma- 
naged to driuko clean©.” Ariosto’s #«- 
chanted cup possessed a similar s^ioli. 
(See Chastity.) 

Horn of Plenty (Comu^'pia), 

Emblem of plenty. 

Co'riis is drawn with a ram's hom in 
her left arm, filled with fruits and flowers. 
Sometimes they are being poured on the 
oarthfrom “the full hom)" and sometimes 
they are held in it as in a basket. Diodo'- 
rus (iii. 68) says tho hom is ono from 
the head of tho goat by which Jupiter 
was suckled. He explains tho fable thus : 
“ In Libya," he says, “ there is a strip 
of land B^ped like a hom, bestowed by 
king Ammon on bis bride Amalthsea, 
who nursed Jupiter with goat's milk. 

_ . When hom 

O'er hill sod dale the roee-erowaed Fiors puun, 
And Bostten oom sad wine, and frnlte end Soweis, 
Camoena ** Inuiad,*' bk. IL 


Horn of Power. When Tam'n^ 
assumed the title of Ghengis Khaa^lia 
commanded that a white hom sbonld 
be thenceforward the standard of his 
troops. So the mat Mogul “ lifted up 
his hom on high," and was exalted to 
great power. 

JHy horn hath he exalted (1 Sam. il. 10 ; 
Ps. Ixxxix. 24, &c.). Mr. Buckingham 
says of a Tyrian lady, “ She wore on her 
head a hollow silver hom, rearing itseli 
upwards obliquely from the forehead. 
It was some four inches in diameter at 
tho root, and pointed at its extremiW. 
This peculiarity reminded me forcibly 
of tho expression of tho Psalmist, * Lift 
not up your hom on high : speak not with 
a stifi nock. All the horns of the wicked 
also will I cut off ; but the horns of the 
righteous shall be exalted' (Ps. Ixxv. 5, 
10)." Bruce found in Abyssinia the silver 
horns of warriors and distinguished men. 
In the reign of Henry V. the “ horae«l 
head-gear " was introduced into England, 
and from tho effigy of Beatrice, countess 
of Arundel, at Amndol Church, who is 
represented with two horns outspread to 
a groat extent, we may infer that the 
length of the head-hom, like the length of 
tho shoe-point in the reign of Henry VI., 
&c., marked tho degree of rank. “To 
cut off” such horns would be to degrade, 
and to exalt or extend such hams would 
bo to add honour and dignity to the 
wearer. 

J/orns of a dilemma, A difficulty of 
such a nature that whatever way you 
attack it you encounter an equal amount 
of disagreeables. Macbeth, after the 
murder of Duncan, was in a strait be- 
tween two evils : If ho allowed Banquo 
to live, lie had reason to bcliove that 
Banquo would supplant him ; if, on the 
other hand, ho resolved to keep the crown 
for which “ ho had 'filed his hands,” he 
must “step further in blood," and out 
Banquo off. 

Lemma is somotliing that has been 
proved, and being so is assumed as an 
axiom. It is from the Greek word 
(I assume or take for granted), 
JJi-lemma is a double lemma, or two- 
edged sword which strikes either way. 
The horns of a dilemma is a figure oi 
Biioech taken from a bull, which tossei 
with either of his horns. 

“Teach me to plead,'* said a yonng 
rhetorician to a sophist, “ and I will paj 
you when I gain a cause." The mastei 
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md lor parent at once, and the adbolar 
pleaded, If 1 gain my cause you must 
pay me, and if I lose it I am not bound 
to pay you by the terms of our oontraot.** 
The master pleaded, *'If you aain you 
must pay me by the terms of the agree- 
ment, and if you lose the court vill com- 
pel you to pay me.** 

Tm horns of Mossi face. This is a 
mere blunder. The Hebrew haran means 
*'to shoot out beams of light,** but has 
by mistake been translated in some ver- 
sions ** to wear horns.** Thus the oon« 
vontional statues of Moses represent him 
with horns. ** Moses wist not that the 
skin of his face shone.'* — Exod. zxxiv. 29 ; 
compare 2 Cor. iii. 7 — 18 : “ The children 
of Israel could not stedfestly behold the 
face of Moses for the glory of his coun- 
tenance.** 

To wear the horns. To bo a cuckold. 
In the rutting season, the stags associate 
with the fawns ; one stag selects several 
females who constitute his haram, till 
another stag comes who contests the 
prize with him. If beaten in the combat, 
ne yields up his haram to the victor, and 
is without associates till he finds a stag 
feebler than himself, who is made to 
submit to similar terms. As stags are 
homed, and made cuckolds of by their 
fellows, the application is palpable. (See 
CORNIETTB.) 

Hom-Book. The Alphabet book, 
which was a thin board of oak about nine 
inches long and five or six wide, on which 
was printed the alphabet, the nine 
digits, and sometimes the Lord's Prayer. 
It had a handle, and was covered in 
front with a sheet of thin horn to prevent 
its being soiled, and the back-board was 
ornamented with a rude sketch of St. 
Oeor^ and the Dragon. The board 
and its horn cover were held together 
by a narrow frame or border of brass. 


Thee will I sing, in comely walmoot bound, 

And gulden Terge inoioeing thee aruuuU ; 

The faith ml horn before, flrom age to age 
Preienrliig thy Invulnerable page ; 
l^iLind, thy patron SHint in armonr ihinee, 
with sword nnd lanoe to guard the roered lines.** 
Th' instruotive handle's at the bottom fixed, 
licit wrangling eritice ehonld pervert the t«xt 
TiekeU, « The Bom Book.’* 

^ — books of stature small they took in hand, 
nwh With pellnoid horn leeurhd are, 

"lavt from finder wet the letters fair. 

Shenstone, ** Sehoolmistress.** 


Hom-gate. One of the two gates 
“Dreams;** the other is of ivory. 
visionB which issue from the former come 
o 


true. This whim depends upon two 
Greek puns; the Greek for horn is keras^ 
and the verb hraino or karando means 
**to bring to an issue," ^Ho fulfil;" so 
again el^uts is ivory, and the verb ele- 
pfiairo means “to cheat," “to deceive.’* 
The verb kredno, however, is derived 
from kroj “the head,” and moans “to 
bring to a head ; " and the verb elephairo 
is akin to elSchus, “small." 

Anchi'ses dismisses ^ne'as through 
the ivory gate, on quitting the infernal 
regions, to indicate the unroality of Ids 
vision. 

Pnnt geminn nmni porfcn, qnamm altera f^rtur 
Cornea, qua vorii facilie datur ex'ltue umbris ; 
Altenwaaniienti perfeota nitens elephanto, 

falsa ad ooeluiu mittunt insomnia ManUs. 

Virgil, ** Muut,” vi. 813, he, 

Horn Mad. C^uite mad. Madness 
in cattle was supi^osed to arise from a 
distemper in the internal substance of 
their horns, nnd furious or mad cattle 
had their horns bound with straw. 

*• Why, mlstr^RB, euro mv r‘^vter la honMoud.'*— 
&Mkeapeare, *' Comedy of Bnore" li. 1. 

Hornet’s Nest. To poke your head 
into a hornet* s nest. To get into trouble 
by meddling and making. The bear is 
very fond of honey, and often gets stung 
by poking its snout by mistake into a 
hornet’s nest in search of its favourite 
dainty. 

Hor'nie (2 syl.). AuldHomie, The 
devil, so called in Scotland. The allu- 
sion is to the horns with which Satan is 
generally represented. 

Horn'pipe (2 syl. ). The dance is so 
called because it used to be danced in the 
west of England to the pib-oom or horn- 
pipe, an instrument consisting of a pipe 
with a horn at each end. 

Hor'oBCope (3 syl.). The scheme of 
the twelve houses by which astrologers 
tell your fortune. The word means the 
** faour-sorutinised,*’ because it is the 
hour of birth only which is examined in 
these star-mapj. (Hova-scop'eo^ Greek.) 

Hors de Combat (Frenoh). Oti< 
of hattle. Incapable of taking any further 
part in the fight. 

Horse (1 syl.). The standard of the 
ancient Saxons was a white horse, which 
was preserved in the royal shield of ^e 
House of Hanover. 

Famous horses ot table: 

Abcu^ter (Greek). One of the horsefi of 
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Fhito !nie word means ''away from the 
ctan** or "light of day.” 

Ji0^afoi(Groek). One of the horses of 
Pluto. The word means " inaccessiblo/* 
and refers to the infernal realm. 

Abraxas (Greek) . One of the horses of 
Auro'ra. The letters of this word in 
Greek make up 865, the number of days 
in the year. 

(Greek). One of the horses of 
ihe Sun. The word moans fiery red.” 

Alston iq.vX “ Swift as an eagle." 
of^^ (black), palfrey of Maty queen 


Alfa'na. Gradasso's horses. The word 
means "a mare.”— "OrZawdb Furioso** 
AlMro ClaviyiM* The wooden-pin 
wing-horse" which Don Quixote and his 
•quire mounted to achieve thedulivoranoe 
of Dolori'da and her companions. 

AlxvSdur, One of the horses of the 
Bun. The word means " all scorching." 
•‘■-Soaxdi'MLvian vnyHuilogy. 

AiMtJitfa (Greek). One of the horses 
of the Sux. The word means "no 
loiterer." 


AijuilViH (8 syl.). Baymond’s steed, 
bred on the banks of the Tagus. The 
word means "like an eagle." — "/era- 
Salem Delivered** 

An* on fGreek). Hercules* horse given 
to Adras^tos. The horse of Neptune, 
brought out of the earth by striking it 
with his trident ; its right feet were those 
of a human creature, and it spoke with a 
human voice. The word means mar- 
tial," " war-horse.” 

A r'nndsZ. The horse of Bevis, of South- 
ampton. The word moans "swift as a 
swallow." (French, Aiimde/fr, "a swal- 
low.") 

Arvalctir, One of the horses of the 
Sun. The word moans "sidondid.” — 
ScandiiMvian mvUioloyy, 

SaVioi (Greek). One of the hor.<;o 3 
given by Neptune to Polous. It after- 
wards belong^ to Achilles. Like Xan- 
thos, its sire was tho West-wind, and its 
dam Swift-foot tho harpy. Tho word 
means "swift.” 

JBdbidca, The Cid’s horse. Ho survived 
his master two years and a half, during 
which time no one was allowed to mount 
him, and when he died ho was buried 
before tho gate of the monastery at Valen- 
cia, and two elms were planted to mark 
the site. The word means a booby. 
Bodrigu*8 horse was so called. 


Bayard The horse of 


tho four sons 


of Aymon, which new laiger or smaller 
as one or more of the four sons mounted 
it. According to tradition, one of the 
foot-prints may still be seen in the forest 
of Soignes, and another on a rock near 
Dinant. Tho word means "bright bay 
colour.” 

JBajar'do, Binaldo’s horse, of a bright 
bay colour, once the property of Am'fmis 
of Gaul, it was found by Malagi'gi, the 
wizard, in a cave guarded by a dragon, 
which the wizard slew. According to 
tradition, it is still alive, but floes at the 
approach of man, so that no one oan ever 
hope to catch him.—" Orlando Furioso,** 
{See above.) 

Bdvis. Tho horso of lord Mar'mion. 
The word is Norse, and means "swift.”— 
Sir W. Scott. 

Blach Bests. The famous mare of Dick 
Turpin, which carried him from London 
to York. 

Borah (At). Tho horse which conveyed 
Mahomet from oorth to the seventh 
heaven. It was milk-white, had the wings 
of an eagle, and a humanface, with horses 
chocks. Every pace she took was equal 
to tho furthest range of human sight. 
The word is Arabic for " tho lightning." 

Briffliado'rS (Bril - yar • do'ro). Sir 
Guyon’s horso. Tbeword'meons "golden- 
bridle.”— " FaSty Queen.** 
BrifjliadoWo (Bril-yar-do-ro), Orlan- 
do’s famous chargor, second only to 
Bayardo in swiftness and wonderful 
powers. Tho word means '* golden- 
bridle.” — " Orlando Furioso,** <fcc, 
Bronzomartc (4 syl.). The horse of Sir 
Launcelot Greaves. Tho word means 
" a mettlesomo sorrel.** 

BucepbJalos (Greek). The celebrated 
chargor of Alexander tho Groat. Alex- 
ander was the only person who could 
mount him, and ho always knelt down to 
take up bis master. He was thirty years 
old at death, and Alexander built a city 
for his mausoleum, which he called Bu- 
ceph'ala. The word means "ox-head.** 
CefUr. Tho horso of the Roman 
emperor Vo'riis. It was fed on almonds 
and raisius, covered with royal purple, 
and stalled in the imperial palace* 
(Latin for “ swift.*’) 

Clavileno^ q.v. 

(Jwirade, Fortunio’s fairy horse. 
Copenkafgen. Wellington’s obaiger, 
(^I'laros (Greek). Named from Cylis, 
in Troas, the steed of Castor or PoUux^ 
{See HAUFAaos.) 
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SanohoPanza’sasi. So called 
fhtmiti colour. 

Di'fiof (Gredc). l)ioined*8 horse. The 
word means *Hhe marvel.*’ (See Lampon ) 
DhulduL All's famous horse. 

JBthon (Greek). One of the horses of 
Hector. The word means “ fiery.” (See 
Oalalhe, Podarge.) 

Fearant <F£!»pagne. The horse of 
Oliver. The word means “ the Spanish 
traveller.** 

Fiddle-haclt, Oliver Goldsmith’s unfor- 
tunate pony. 

Frontaletto. Sacripant’s chargor. Hio 
word means “little head .” — "OrUuido 
Furioso,” 

Frontl'no or Froniin, Once called 
•• Balisarda.'-* Roge'ro’s or Rugio'ro’s 
horse. The word means “ little head.” — 
Orlando Furioso” <tc. 

OaVathM (3 syl.). One of Hector’s 
horses. The word means cream- 
ooloured.** 

QranM (2 syl.). Siegfried’s horso^ of 
marvellous swiftness. The word means 
grey-coloured." 

Qi-ttzU, Br. Syntax’s horse, all skin 
and bone. The word means “grey- 
coloured.” 

Baidwn. The horse of the archangel 
Gabriel. — “ Koran** 

Sar^pagos (Greek). One of the horses 
of Castor and Pollux. The word means 
“one that carries off rapidly,” {See 
Cyllaros.) 

nip*pocam'pe8 (4 syl.). One of Neptune’s 
horses. It had only two legs, the liindcr 
quarter being that of a dragon’s tail or 
fish. The word moans “ coiling horse.” 

Jlriwfaxi. The horse of Night, from 
whose irtt fall the “rime-drops’* which 
every night bedew the earth [i.e , frost- 
inane].— Mgdiology, 
hvciUjitus, The horse of the Roman 
emperor Galig'ula, made priest and con- 
sul. It had an ivory manger, and drank 
wine out of a golden pail. The word 
moans “ spurred-on.” 

Kelpy or Kelpie. Tlio wator-horso of 
fairy mythology. The word moans “of 
the colour of kelp or sea-weod.” 

Lampon (Greek), One of the horses of 
Dinmod. The word means “ tho bright 
one.” (S^s Bikos.) 

Lami^ (Greek). One of the steeds of 
the Sun at noon. The word moans 
“ shining Uke a lamp.” 

Bjfoeeo* Banks’s famous horse. Its 
shoes were of silver, and ono of its 


exploits was to mount the steeplo of St. 
Paul’s. 

Nohhs. The steed of Southey’s doctor. 

Noniot. One of the horses of Pluto. 

Ore'Ua. The charger of Roderick, lost 
of the Goths, noted for its speed and 
symmetry.— <SoM</i«v. 

Passe Brewell. Sir Tristram’s charger, 
— q/ Prince Arthw** ii. 68. 

Pe(fam. The winged horse of Apollo 
and the Muses. (Greek, “ bom near l^e 
pugo or source of the ocean.”) 

Pha'eton (Greek). One of the steeds 
of Auro'ra. The word means “ the shin- 
ing one.” (See Ahraxas^ 

Phallas, The horse of Horaolios. 
The word means “ stallion." 

Pkrdnicos. Tho horse of Hiero, of 
Syracuse, that won tho 01]rmpio prize 
for single horses in the seventy-third 
Olympiad. The word means “mind-like.” 

Podar^gU (3 syl.). One of the horses of 
Hector. Tho word moons “swift-foot,” 
(See Ethon.) 

RabuaiiM or RdKican. Argali’a’s horse 
in “Orlando Innamorato and Astol- 
pho’s horse in “ Orlando Purioso,” Its 
dam was Fire, and its sire Wind ; it fed 
on unearthly food. The word means 
“short-t^od.” 

Rehth. Sir Rustram’s horse. 

Roan Barhary. The favourite horse 
of king Richard II. 

Bminan'ta (4 syl.). Bon Quixote’s 
horse, all skin and bone. The word 
means ** formerly a hack.” 

Sadadin (black), Warwick’s horse, 

S/ieldU^q.v,). Tho Persian Buceph'alos, 

SUipnir. Odin’s grey horse, which 
had eight legs, and could traverse either 
land or sea. The horse typifies the wind 
which blows over land and water from 
eight principal points. 

Trdbizond. Tho grey horse of admiral 
Guari'nos, one of the French knights 
taken at Roncesvalles, 

Veglianti'no (Vail-yan-te*-no). The 
famous steed of ()r1ando, called in French 
romance Veillantif, Orlando being called 
Roland. The word means “ the little 
vigilant one.” 

White Surrey. Tho favouiito horse of 
king Richard III. 

Xanihos. One of tho horses of Adhilloa^ 
who announced to tho^hcro hU ai^roa^- 

Its sire was Zophyros, and dam J^odarg^ 
(g.v.). The word moans chesnut- 
coloured.” 
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Mmmkom. {St^CAXBJJBCkVxtuaXn 
Aboob-barbs, Bat-bob8E8, Dobbin.) 

§ SbalcMpeare has ** bay Curtal/* tho 
hom of lord Lafew (*' Airs Well that 
Ends WsU,” ii. 3) ; “grey Capilet/* 
the horse of Sir Andrew Aguocheok 
("Twelfth Night” Hi 4). 

Bankithay horu was called Marocco. 
Among the entries of Stationers* Hall is 
"A ballad diewixig the strange qiialitics 
of a young iiagg called Marocoo^ (Nov. 
14, 1695). Wnon exhibiting at liomo 
both Bonks and his horso wero burnt to 
death for magicians^ by order of the po|>c. 
" /)o» Zara dtl Fogo*' p. 114. (IGiiO. ) 

The ccnmUar hone, liicita'tus. (q.v.). 

Ctikmohnia whUe hotee. Those waves 
which come on a windy day, crested with 
foam. Tho spirit of tho hero ro-appoars 
every May-day, and is soon gliding, to 
sweet but unearthly music, over the lakes 
of Killamoy, on his favourito white horso. 
It is preceded by groups of young men 
and maidens, who fling spring* 11 o wore in 
hiiJMith. — *' Derrick* 8 Lcltera** 

Moore has a pooni on the subject in 
his "Irish Melodies,” No. VI.; it is 
entitled "0*Donohuo'8 Mistress,” and 
refers to a tradition that a young and 
beautiful Mrl became enamoured of tho 
Tisionary onieftain, and throw herself into 
the lake that he might carry her off for 
his bride. 

1[ Horee. The publie-houso sign. 

(1) The White IJorse. The standard of 
tho Saxons, and therefore impressed on 
hop pockets and bags as tho ensign of 
Kent. On Uffington Hill, Berks, there 
is formed in the chalk an enormous white 
lionM, supposed to have been cut there 
after the battle in which Ethelrod and 
Alfred defeated tho Danes (871). This 
rude ensign is about 374 foot long, and 
1,000 feet above the soa-lovel. It may be 
seen at the distance of twelve miles. 

(2) The galloping white horse is the 
device of the bouse of Hanover. 

(8) The rampant white horse. The 
device of the house of Savoy, descended 
from the Saxons. 

HI ’Tie a 7}rqjan hone (Latin proverb). 
A deception, a concealed danger. Thus 
Cicero says ** Intus, infcus, inqnani, 
est equus Troja'nus” (''Pro Mureu.,** 
78). It was Ep6os who made tho 
wooden horse in the siogo of 
Troy. 

To get upon your high horse. To give 
oaesolf airs. The co:nto de Montbrison 


says : The four principal families of Lor- 
raine are called the high horses, the de- 
scendants by the female line from the 
little horseB‘’or second class of chivalry. 
Tho “high horses’* are D’Haraucourt, 
Le’noncourt, Ligneville, and Du Chd- 
tolet.— “ Alimoire de la Baronne d^Ober- 


KircfU'. 

^ Dorse (in the Catacombs). Emblem of 
tho swiftnoBB of life. Sometimes a palm- 
wroath is placed above its head to denote 
that “tho race is not to tho swift,” 


Dorse (in Christian art). Emblem of 
courage and generosity. The attribute 
of St. Martin, St. Maurice, St. Georgo, 


and St. Victor, all of whom are repre- 
sented on horseback. St. Ldon is repre- 


sented on horseback, in pontifical robes, 
blessing tho people. 

*il The Royal Horse Guards or Oxford 
Rlues oro tho three heavy cavalry regi- 
ments of tho Household Brigade, first 
raised in IGGl. 


Horses. At one time great culprits 
wore fastened to four horses, a limb to 
each horse, and the horses being iii^d 
different ways, pulled limb from limb. 
Tho lost person who so suffered in 
Europe was Robert Francois Damiens, 
for an attempt on the life of Louis XV. 
in 1757. Before that Poltrot de Mdrd 
was executed by four wild horsos for tho 
murder of tho duo de Guise, 1563 ; Sal- 
c^de, for conspiring against the duo 
d’Alon 9 on, 1582 ; Brilland, for poisoning 
tho prince do Cond4, 1588; Bavaillao, for 
tho murder of Henri IV. in 1610. 

Horses. It is said that Di'oroed, tyrant 
of Thrace, fed his horses with tho stran- 
gers who visited his coast. Hercules 
vanquished him, and gave him to his own 
horsos for food. {See STRANaBRS.) 

Here Ruch dire welcome ie for tbee promro I 

Ae Diomcd’e unhappy etransera eharea ; 

Hu hapleiR gueftf at silent iniduight bled. 

Ou tlieu: torn limbs bu snoniiiic coursers fed. 

CtiinoSfit, ** LMiad* 

Dorses. Tho first person that drove a 
four-in-hand was Erichtho’nius, accord- 
ing to Virgil : 


J’rimus ErlehtlionJos corrui et quataor aims 
J luiKcrb cquuB. Gear. iiL 11 A 

Eriohthon was the first who darsd oommand 
A chariot yoked with horses fuur-in-hsnd. 


IT Dorse or Gorse. A corruption of the 
Welsh gwres (hot, fierce, pungent), 
Saxon, gorst;cv.rs, cos, eoaree, gross, Ac.; 
German, hraus, crisp. 
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Tho curt or pnogent 
eboftnat^ in opposition to the mild, sweet 
one. 

Hone-lau^k. A coarse, Tulgar laugh. 

iforM-mtnt. The pungent mint. 

Hone-raduk* The pungent radish. 

Horae-plaif, Bough play. 

Similarly hoarse, having a rough voice 
from inflammation of the throat ; gorse, 
a rough, prickly plant; goose-herry, a 
rough oerry; goose-grass, tho grass whoso 
leaves are rough with hair, &c. 

Horse and his Rider. One of 
^sop's fables, to show that nations crave 
the assistance of others when they are 
aggrieved, but become the tools or slaves 
of those who rendered them assistance. 
Thus the Celtic Britons asked aid of tho 
Saxons, and the Danish Duchies of tho 
Germans, but in both cases the rider 
made the horse a mere tool. 

Horse-bean. The bean usually 
given to horses for food. 

Horse Latitudes. A region of 
calms between o0° and 35^ North ; so 
called because ships laden with horses 
bound to America or the West Indies 
wore often obliged to lighten their freight 
by casting the horses overboard, when 
calm-bound in these latitudes. 

Horse-milliner. A horse-soldier 
inoro fit for the toilet than the battle- 
field. The expression was first used by 
Rowley in his ** Ballads of Charitio,” but 
Sir Wuter Scott revived it : 

One comes in foreign trashei j 
Of tinkling chnin and spur, 

A walking haberdasiiury 
Of feathers, lace, and fur; 

In Kowloy’s antiquaied phrase, 
Horse-milliner of modern dai s. 

•* JJrtUal of Tmrmain," il. a 

Horse Power. A measure of force. 
Watt estimated the force ” of a London 
dray-horse, working eight hours a day, 
at ^,000 foot-pounds ig.v.) per minute. 
In calculating the horse-power of a steam- 
engine tile following is tho formula : — 

Px AxLxN ^ friction. 

83,1100 

P. ptewore (In Ibe ) per iq. inch on the pistoa 

A. area (in inebes) of the piston. 

U length (in feet) of the stroke. 

«« nnmbn of etrokei per minute. 

Horse Protestant. As good a 
J^rofestant as Oliver OromvoeWs horse. This 
•xpression arises in a comparison mode 
Cromwell respecting some person 


who had less discernment than his hone 
in the moot points of tho Protestant oon« 
trovorsy. 

Horse-shoes were at one time nailed 
up over doors os a protection against 
witches. Aubrey says “ Most houses at 
the west-end of London have a hone- 
shoe on the threshold.” In Monmouth 
Street there wore sovonteou in 1813, and 
seven so late as 1855. 


Btr.iwi laid aoroM my path retard ; 

'i'he horsii-shoe'i uailed. each tlireshold’B guard. 

Otttf, **FaU§ ** zxiU. pt. 1. 


It is lucky to pick up a horse-shoe. This 
is from tho notion that a horse-shoe was 
a protection against witches. For the 
same reason our superstitious forefathers 
loved to nail a horse-shoe on their house 
dcx>r. Lord Nelson had one nailed to 
the mast of the ship “Victory.” 

Horse-slioes and Hails. In 1251 
some lands in tho Strand, held of the 
crown by a farrier, were made over to 
tho corporation of London, and from this 
time the sheriffs tendered tho annual rent 
of six horse- shoes and nails. (Hen. III.) 


Horse-vetch. The vetch which has 
pods shaped like a horse-shoe; somo- 
times called the “ horse-shoe vetch.” 


Hortus Siccus. (Latin, a dry 
gardeii). A collection of plants dried 
and arranged in a book. 

Ho'rus. The Egyptian day-god, re- 
presented in hieroglyphics by a sparrow- 
hawk, which bird was sacred to him* 
He was son of Osi'ris and Isis, but his 
birth being premature, ho was weak in 
the lower limbs. As a child he is seen 
carried in his mother’s arms, wearing 
the pscliont or atf, and seated on a lotus- 
fiower with his finger on his lips. As an 
adult ho is represented hawk-headed. 
(Egyptian, luvr or Aor, “the day” oi 
“ sun’s path.”) 

Hos'pital. From the Latin hospeg 
(a guest), being originally an inn or house 
of entertainment for pilgrims ; hauoo our 
words host(one who entertains), ho^nfaliiy 
(the entertainment given), andhospUall^ 
(the keeper of the house). In process of 
time these receptacles were resorted to 
by the sick and infirm only, and the house 
of entertainment became an asylum for 
the sick and wounded. In 1390 Iwatherine 
do la Court held a “hospital” at the 
bottom ol the ooiut called Robert do 
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BOSPITAIiLEBS. 


HOTSPU& 


Pufcrif ; after the lapse of four years, ber 
iandlm died, and the tayem or hospital 
fell to his heirs Jehan de Chevreuse and 
William Cholot. A lawsuit between 
these parties is thus stated in the 
Plaidoiries,” matindoa roff. cotd x. 
4785, fo. 75:- 


L’MDOinl Jthan de ClietrreiUb et In veuve de feu 
GoUlaxune Ctiolet dient que Katherine, eann autoritd 
da rojr ne da prevoet de Parle, a voulu oreer an 
hoapital d’ornmee et de femmes en la maieon desias 
dleie, oh 11 avoit femmes et bommes couohana aoubx 
on test et soubs une eouveiture, qai faiaoient Icurs 
matinee dee yespres Jueqaes an matin; et eriolent 
tenement qa*ll sembloit qua oe fust nn motet de 
Oenuaso. et f avoit aouvant aumusaes donnCes et 
ooiffee, etestolent de la parrolne »» Merry ; ety avoit 
diitribution de meieanlz et merelles, et estoient 
paloi tout see, et pour quittanoo avoieut signee 

oela; et y estoient donnex liorions, tellemenb 

Ion ne Mvoit dormir en la rue jusques eii 
Bi se trshirent Jehan de Chevreuse et 


n 


plusiearsantresdoveraleprevoet,pouroequ*llsavoicnt 
le ressort de Glatigny, Tiran, et plusteursautres ; | et | 
y avoit auouns pour fairs leguetcn la ville,autres 
euv poriee de Farie, oomme de B. Antbome. de ti. 
Viotur. et autrea Hi fht, in formacioii preeedant, 
dit k Katherine, one elle se pnrtut et alnet tenir eon 
eoUags ailleuxs.*-- J^ard^ 15 Feu. i«io. 


Hos^pitaUers. Firstappliodtotboso 
whose duty it was to provide ImpiVLwm, 
(lodging and entertainment) for pilgrimH. 
The most noted institution of the kind 
was at Jerusalem, which gave its name 
to an order called the Knights Hospital 
Ion. This order was first called that of 
the Knights of St. John at Jerusalem ; 
aftorwa^ they were styled tho Knights 
of Rhodes, and then Knights of Malta, 
because Rhodes and Malta wore conferrod 
on them by different monarchs. 

Host. A victim. The oonsocratod 
bread of the Eucharist is so called in the 
Latin Church, because it is believed to 
be a real victim consisting of flesh, blood, 
and spirit, offered up in sacrifice. (Latin, 
Aojftd.) It is shown to the laity in a 
transparent vesselcalled a *'monstrance.’’ 
(Latin, monttrOy to show.) 

Hoii* An army. At the breaking up 
of the Roman empire, the first duty of 
every subject was to follow his lord into 
the field^ and the proclamation was 
lanwCrlf %n hostem (to order out against 
the foe), which soon came to signify ** to 
order ont for military service,” and hostem 
fudrS came to mean, “ to perform mili> 
lary service." Hostis (military service) 
next came to mean the army that went 
against the foe, whence our word host. 

To reckon without vowr host. To reckon 
from your own standpoint, without taking 
in certain oonsiderations which another 
t tandpoint would make evident. Guests 


who calculate what their expenses at sa 
hotel will come to, always leave out cer- 
tain items which the host contrives to 
foist into tho account. 

Hos'tage (2 syl.) is the Latin ot^ 
through the French Gtage or ostage, ItolioL 
ostaggio, 

Hos'tler is properly the keeper of 
on hotel or inn. wittily derived from 
oat-stealer. 

Hot. Hot cross buns, Fosbroko says 
these buns wore made of tho dough 
kneaded for the host, and were marked 
with the cross cccordingly. In the 
Roman belief tho host is supposed to be 
divine, and therefore imperishable. As 
tho Good Friday buns are said to keep for 
twelve months without turning mouldy, 
some persons still hang up one or more 
in their house as a charm against evil," 
{See Cross.) 

Til make the place too hot to hold /am. 
The allusion is to Tales, the brazen man 
wiio guarded Crete. When a stranger 
approached. Tales made himself red-hot, 
and wont to embrace the stranger as 
soon as ho set foot on tho Island. 

Hotch-pot or Uotch-potch. Black- 
stono says hotch-pot is a pudding made of 
several things mixod together. Lands 
given in frank-marriage or descending in 
feo-simple aro to bo mixed, like tho 
ingredients of a pudding, ana then cut 
up in equal slices among all the daugh- 
ters.— Bk. ii. 12. 

As to pei'sonalitg : Hotch-pot may be 
explained thus: Suppose a father has 
advanced money to one child, at the de- 
cease of the father this child receives 
a sum in addition enough to make his 
share equal to the rest of tho family. 
If not content, he must bring into 
hotch-pot the money advanced, and the 
whole is then divided amongst all the 
children according to the terms of the 
will. 

French, AocAcpo^ from luocher^ to shake 
or jumble togetner; or from the German 
hoch-pot, the huge pot or family caldron. 
Wharton says it is haehh enpo&t/s, 

Hot'spur. A fiery person who has 
no control over his temper. Harry Percy 
was so called. Lord Derby was sometimes 
called the Hotspur of Debate.” Lord 
Lytton in A'cmi Timon calls him ** frank, 
haughty, bold, the Rupert of Debate." 
[Sec Shakespeare, 1 Henry IV.") 



tiOUGOmtOKT?. 


SoOYHNfiNsIS. mu 


Hdateumont is said to be a oor- 
raptioii M ChAUm Gcmmoni; but Victor 
Hugo says it is Bvg<hmoM, and that the 
house was built by Hugo, sire de Som« 
meril, the same person wt endowed the 


House of Correotioxu A gaol 
gOTemed by a keeper. Originally it was 
a plaoo where vagrants were made to 
work, and small offenders wore kept in 
ward for the eonection of their offonces. 


sunn ooapeiry oi me aoDey oi viuers. 

Hound. To hound a person is to 
persecute him, or rather to sot on per- 
sons to annoy him, os hounds are let from 
the slips at a hare or stag. 

As he who only lets loose a greyhound out of the 
sup is said to hound him at the hare.— ^ramAiU. 

Hou'qua. A superior quality of tea. 
So called from Hoqua, the celobratod 
Hong-Kong tea merchant, who died 1846. 


HouM, pi. Bouris. The largo black- 
eyed damsels of Paradise, possessed of 
perpetual youth and beauty, whoso vir- 
mnity is renewable at pleasure. Every 
believer will have seventy-two of these 
houris in Paradise, and his intercourse 
with them will bo fruitful or otherwise 
acoordin^ to his wish. If an offspring is 
desired, it will grow to full estate in an 
hour. (Arabic, Mr al oyUn, the black- 
eyed.)— The Koran, 


Household Qods. Domestic pets, 
and all those things which help to endear 
homo. The Romans had household gods 
called ^Te-Tia^-ies, who wero supposed to 
preside over thoir private houses. Of 
these po-na'-tes some wore called la'-res, 
the special ^enu or angels of the family. 
One was Vost'a, whose office was to pro* 
Borve domestic unity. J upiter and Juno 
wore also among the pe-na'-tes. The 
modern use of tho term is a playful 
adaptation. 

Hearing a nation with all iti household gods into 
exile.— lionp/eSow, £vanffeltne.“ 


Household Troops. Those troops 
whose spocial duty it is to attend the 
sovereign and guard the Metropolis. 
Thoy consist of tho 1st and 2nd Life- 
guards, the Royal Horse-guards, and the 
three regiments of Poet-guards called tho 
Grenadier, Coldstream, and Scots Fusilier 
Guards. 


House (1 syl.). In astrology tho 
whole heaven is divided into twelve por- 
tions, called “ houses,” through which the 
heavenly bodies pass every twenty-four 
hours. In casting a man’s fortune by 
the stars, tho whole host is divided into 
two i>arts (beginning from the east), six 
above and six below tho horizon. Tho 
eastern ones are called the ascendant, 
because they are about to rise; the 
other six are the descendant, because 
they have already passed the zenith. The 
twelve houses ore thus awarded : 

(I) House of life ; (2) House of fortune 
and riches ; (3) House of brethren ; (4) 
House of relatives; (5) Houso of chil- 
dren ; (6) House of health. 

(7) House of marriage; (8) House of 
death (the upper portal); (9) House of 
religion; (10) House of dignities; (11) 
House of friends and benefactors ; (12) 
House of enemies. 

House and Home. He hath eaUn 
me out of house <md home (Shakespeare, 

2 Henry IV.,” ii. 1). It is the com- 
plaint of hostess Quickly to the lord chief 
justice when he asks for ** what sum ” 
she arrested Sir John Falstaff . She 
explains the phrase by ** he hath put all 
ny substance into that fat belly ox his 
am undone by his going.’* 


House 'leek [Jove’s beard]. Grown 
on house-roofs, from tho notion that it 
warded off lightning. 

If the herb house-look or syngrpon do grow on the 
lumse-top, the same house 1 h never «tr1oken with 
liHhtaing or thundor.— JThoniM Aafuml ana 

Artfi Condmxon ** 

Housel. To give or receive the 
eucharist. (Saxon, huslian, to give the 
hu'sel or host ) 

Children were christened, and mm honseled and 
nSBoyled through all tho land, except euoh ae were 
in t he hill pf ozoommituioationhy name expreidod. 
—Holimhed, OhrontOe,’* 

Houssaiu {Prince), brother of prinoa 
Ahmed. He possessed a piece of carpet 
or tapostryof such wonderful power that 
any one had only to sit upon it, and it 
would transport him in a moment to any 
place he desired to go to. 

If prince lloniisain’R flying tapestry or AatolphoY 
hlppogriff had been tdiowii, ho would have Judged 
them by the ordinary rules, and pnferred a well- 
bung chariot— WaUer SeoU. 

Houyhnhnms {whinlUim), A raes 
of horses endowed with reason, who bear 
rule over tho race of man. Gulliver, in 
his “Travels,” tolls us what ho “saw*^ 
among them,— Swift, 

Nay. would kind Joye my organ lo dispoM ^ ^ 
To hymn hormonioua Hoayhahnmi through thi 

I’d eall t’hee Houyhnhnra.that high-BOonding naoM t 
Thy obildien’B noses all should twang the same. 
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HOWARD. 


HUDIBRAa 


How'ard. A philanthropist. John 
Howaid is immortalised by his efforts to 
improve the condition of jmsoners. H e 
Tinted all Europe,” says JBurke, not to 
survey the sumptuousness of {Places or 
the stoteliness of temples ; not to make 
accurate measurements of the remains of 
ancient grandeur, nor to form a scale of 
the curiosity of modem art ; not to col- 
lect manuscripts ; but to dive into the 
depths of dungeons ; to plunge into the 
infection of hospitals; to survey the 
mansions of sorrow and pain; to take 
the dimensions of misery, depression, 
and contempt; to remember the for- 
gotten, to attend to the neglected, to 
visit the forsaken, and to compare the 
distress of all men in all countries. His 
plan is original, and it is as full of genius 
as it is of humanity. It was a voys^ of 
discovery; a circumnavigation of charity.'* 

Th« rsdiant psih that Howard trod to hearon. 

Jiloomjleldt “ Farmer’g Boy.'* 

Tint femeUe Ilmoard. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Fry. (1780-1844.) 

All 1M blood of all the Howards. All 
the nobility of our best aristocracy. The 
ducal house of Norfolk stands at the head 
of the English peerage, and is interwoven 
in all our liistory. 

What could ennoble lotc, or ilaTci, or eowards f 

aiiii 1 not all the blood or all the llowarde 

Bope, *'JSsaay on Ban/' Ep. if. 

Jlowai'd. Mr. Bug, late of Epsom 
(Surrey), then of Wakefield (Yorkshire), 
landlord of the Swan Tavern, changed 
his name (J une, 1862) to Norfolk Howard. 

HoWdie (2 syl.). A midwife. As an 
example of tortured etymology this word 
has been derived from the word hodie in 
the line ** Jesus hodie natus est de vir- 
gine.” Truly we may say the word 
brethren comes from the word tabernacle 
because we breathe therein. 

Ho wleglass (2 syl.). A clever rascal, 
the hero of an old German romance by 
Thomas Murner, popular iu the eigh- 
teenth century. 

Hrixnfaxl. The horse of night, from 
whose bit fall the rime-drops that every 
morning bedew the earth.— 
nitfiltology. 

Hulbal. An Arab idol brought from 
Bulka, iu Syria, by Amir Ibn-Lohei, who 
assarted that it would procure rain when 
wanM. It was the statue of a man in 
red o^te ; one hand being lost, a golden 


one was supplied. He held in his luuid 
seven arrows withoiit win^ or feathers, 
such as the Arabians use in divination. 
This idol was destroyed in the eighth 
year of ** the flight.” 

Hub'bard {Old Mother). The famous 
dame of nursery mjrthology, who went 
to the cupboard to fetch her poor dog a 
bone ; but when she got there the cup- 
board was bare, so the poor dog hfM 
none. She then goes upon divers errands 
on her dog's behoof, and on her return 
flnds the dog engaged in some marvdlous 
feat. Having linished her wanderings 
to and fro, she makes a curtsey to the 
dog, and the dog, not to be outdone in 
eliteness, makes the dame a profound 
ow. 

Hubert {h silent), in Shakespeare's 
"King John,” is Hubert de Burgh, 
justice of England, created carl of Kent. 
Ho died 1243. 

Hubert. Patron saint of hunts- 
men. lie was son of Bertrand, due 
d’Acquitaine, and cousin of king Pepin. 
Hubert was so fond of the chase that he 
neglected his religious duties for his 
favourite amusement, till one day a stag 
bearing a crucifix menaced him with 
eternal perdition unless he reformed. 
Upon this the merry huntsman entered 
a cloister, became in time bishop of 
Liege, and the apostle of Ardennes and 
Brabant. Those who were descended of 
his race were supposed to possess the 
power of curing the bite of mad dogs. 

St. Hilbert in Christian art is repre- 
sented sometimes as a bishop witn a 
miniature stag resting on tho book in his 
hand, and sometimes as a noble huntsman 
kneeling to the miraculous crucifix borne 
by the stag. 

Hu'dibras. Said to bo a caricature 
of Sir Samuel Luke, a patron of Samuel 
Butler.^ The Orub-street Journal (1731) 
maintains it was colonel Rolle. of Devon- 
shire, with whom the poet lodged for 
Bomo time, and adds that the name is 
derived from Hugh de Bras, the patron 
saint of the county. He represents the 
Presbyterian party, and his squire the 
Independents. 

’TiB BunR. tliere’B a valiant Mamelnka 

In foreign laudi yoleped Laktl 

Butltr, ** Hudibroi/' 1 . V 

Sir Hudibras. The cavalier of Elissa 
or PM-simony .— ** FcMry Q/ueem^'^ 
bk. ii. 



HUDIBRASTIC VBHSE. 


HULL CHEESE. 
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Hudibras'tio Verse. A doggerel 
eight>Byllable rhyming verse, after the 
style of Butler^s ** Hudibras.” 

Hud'aon (,Sir Jeffrey). The famous 
dwarf, at one time page to queen Hen- 
rietta Maria. Sir Walter Scott has in- 
troduced him in his <<Peveril of the 
Peak,” ch. xzxiv. Vandyke has immor- 
talised him by his brush ; and his clothes 
are said to be preserved in Sir Hans 
Sloane's museum. (1619-1678.) 


then crucified. Eighteen of the lichest' 
Jews of Lincoln were hanged for taking 
part in this affair, and the boy was burQ 
in state. This is the subject of ** The 
Prioress’s Tale ” of Chaucer, which 
Wordsworth has modernised. In Ry- 
mer’s “PoBdera" are several aocuinents 
relating to this event. (iSbe WjLLiAif,p.957,) 

Hu'gin and Munln {mind and 
memory). The two ravens that sit on the 
shoulders of Odin or Alfader. 


Hugger-mugger. The primary 
meaning is clandestinely, in a smuggled 
manner. The secondary meaning is 
disorderly, meanly, in a slovenly and 
muddled manner. Hugger means ** like 
a squatter,” and mugger means ''se- 
cretly,” “in an underhand manner.” 
(Of the first we have Danish linger^ to 
hquat, hence huggpring, lying in arnbiish. 
Of the latter wo have Danish eiwig^ 
clandestinely, whence smuggle, &c.) 
(“Mugger,” one who soils mugs, is 
another word ) 

The King in “Hamlet” says of Polo'- 
nius, “We have done but greenly in 
hug^r-miigger to inter him,” i.e., to 
smuggle him into the grave clandestinely 
and without ceremony. 

Sir T. North, in his *' Plutarch,” says : 
— -“Antonius thought that his body 
should be honourably buried, and not 
in hugger-mugger ” (clandestinely). 

Ralph says : — 


While 1, in bngser-inusger hid, 
UsTe noted all they laid and did. 

JJuUmr, ** llvdibrae* 


Under the secondary idea we have the 
following expressions: — Jh lives in a 
hugger-mugger swt of way ; the rooms were 
all hugger-mugger (disorderly). Scotch, 
huQQer, a footless stocking. 

Huggins and Muggins. Mr. and 
Mrs. vulgarity, of Pretension Hall. The 
best etymology 1 know for these two 
words is the Dutch Jlooge en Mogende 
(high and mighty), the style of addressing 
the States-General of Holland, much 
ridiculed in the seventeenth century. 


Hugh Idoyd’s Pulpit (Merioneth- 
riiire). A natural production of stono. 
One pile resembles the Kiimarth Rocks. 
There is platform stone with a back in 
stone. (Hugh proa. You.) 

Hugh of Idncoln. It is said that 
tlio Jews in 1255 stole a boy named Hugh, 
whom they tortured for ten days and 

0 w 


UerhapR the nursery saymff. “ A little Mrd told me 
that.*' is a corruption of Hugo and Muniin, and so 
«e have the old Northern suporstition linger'me 
among us without our being aware of it.— Jn/t't 
Goidttrd, "Joj/ee JJortiur^a btory,*' ii. 11. (See Binn.) 

Hu' go {h soft), in '' Jerusalem De- 
livered,^ count of Vermandois, brother of 
Philippe 1 . of Franco, leader of the Franks. 
He died before Godfrey was appointed 
leader of the united armies (bk. i.), but 
his spirit is seen by Godfrey amongst tbe 
angels who camo to aid in taking Jeru- 
salem (bk xviii.). 

Hugo, natural son of Azo, marquis 
of Este, who fell in love with Parisrna, 
his father’s young wife. Azo discovered 
the intrigue, and condemned Hugo to be 
beheaded. — Byron , ' ' Parisina.” 

PLufgon (King). Tbe great hobgoblin 
of Franco. 

Hu'guenot ( f7-oifg-wo). First applied 
to the Reformed Church party in the 
Amboise Plot (15G0). From the German 
eiilgenossen (confederates). 

Huguenot Peype (Le pape des Hugue- 
nots). Philippe do Momay, the groat 
supporter of the French I’rotestants, 
(1549-1623.) 

Hul'da (tJiO Benignant). Goddess of 
marriage and fecundity, who sent bride- 
grooms to maidens and children to the 
married. (German.) (iSee Berchta.) 

Hulda is making her bed. It snows. 
{See above.) 

Hulk. An eld ship unfit for service. 
(Saxon, hulc, a hut ; hula, a light ship.) 

Hulking. A great hulking fellow, 
A great overgrown one. The monster 
sausage brought in on Christmas-day 
was c^led a haulkin or hauhm. 

Hull Cheese. Strong ale, or rather 
intoxicating cake, like “tipsy cake,” 
thus described by Taylor, the water poet : 
“ It is much like a loafe out of a brewer’s 
basket ; it is oomposod of two simply 
mault aud water, . . . and is cousin- 
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HULLABALOO. 


HUHOUB. 


Mrmano to tba ale in £npr- 

find.*’ (6^ Tol. ii. of Taylot’s WorkB.") 

HuU'abaloo. Uproar. Irish name 
for the ooranaeh or crying together at 
funerals. Same as hurly-burly. French, 
hurivriferlu {hwkr berlue^ to yell [like j 
a hair-brained fellow). 

Hlll’seau Lectures. Instituted by 
the Bey. John liulse, of Cheshire, in 
1777. Eyery year some four or six ser- 
mons are preached at Great St. Maiy’s, 
Gambridm, by what is now called the 
Hulsean Lecturer, who, till 1860, was en- 
titled the Christian A dvocate. Originally, 
twenty sermons a year wore preached 
and printed under this benefaction. 

Hu'xiiaziBaoe(Asoft). Faiheroftkt 
kaman roM* Adam. 

Humaa. Sacrifice. A custom still 
subsisting seems to prove that the Egyf)- 
tians formerly sacrinced a young virgin 
to the god of the Nile, for thoy now make 
a statue of clay in shape of a girl, which 
they call the ** betrothed bride,” and 
throw it into the river.— 

Humanita'rians. Those who be- 
lieve that Jesus Christ was only man. 
The disciples of St. Simon are so called 
also, because they maintain the perfecti- 
bility of human nature without the aid 
of grace. 

Humanities or Ilumamty Studies. 
Grammar, rhetoric, and poetry, with 
Greek and Latin {UUrm kunwruores) ; in 
contradistinction to divinity (lUercB 
divincB)^ The former are the studies 
of laymen, the latter of divines. But 
humanity now is chiefly restricted to 
Latin studies. 


Humber. Chief of the Huns, dq^ 
fbated by Loorin, king of England, and 
drowned in the river Abus, ever since 
called the Humber .— of Mon- 


Thalr eldeftaia Hnmber nunSd wnn ariglit 
Unto the mighty itreMne him to b«take, 

Where ho an end of bnttidl and of ltf« did maka 
Spsmer, ** Fairy QuMne, ’ ii. lu. 


Humble Bee. A corruption of 
tlie German hummel bee, the buzzy 
. bee. 


Humble Fie. ToeathumMepie. To 
come down from a position you have 
assumed, to be obliged to take a lower 
room.” ** Umbles ^ are the heart, liver, 


and entrails of the deer, the huntsman’s 
perquisites. When the lord and his 
household dined the venison pasty was 
served on the dais, but the umbles were 
made into a pie for the huntsman and 
his fellows. 

N.B.— Pie and patty are both diminu- 
tives of pasty. Pasty and patty are 
limited to venison, veal, and some few 
I other meats ; pie is of far wider signifi* 
cation, including friiit, mince, &o. 

Huml)Ug. Mr. F. Crossley Bugmts 
the Irish uim bog (pronounced um^g), 
meaning ''soft copper” or "worthless 
money.’* James ll. issued from tiie 
Dublin Mint a mixture of lead, copper, 
and brass, so worthless that a sovereign 
was intrinsically worth only 2d., and 
might have been bought after the ravo* 
lution for a hal^enny. Sterling and 
umbuff were therefore expressive of real 
and fletitiouB worth, merit and humbug. 
Churchill uses the word in 1760. C^ss- 
ley’s suggestion is very ingenious, but 
probably the mystery lies nearer the 
surface. To "hum” used to signify "to 
applaud,'* "to pretend admiration,” hence 
"to flatter,” "to cajole for an end,” “to 
deceive,” as, Jt is all a hum. 

Ue tlureatonod. but bokold ! 'twa* all a hum. 

Pfttr tbidoTf i. 483. 

** Gentlemen, thiahamming reCNVMionf^cqvlaMM] 
in not at all becoming the grafiiy of thii ooart."— 
ataU Trials. (ISfto.) 

Hume (David), the historian, takes 
the lead among modem philosophioal 
sceptics. His great argument is this : It 
is more likely that testimony should be 
false than that miracles should be true. 
(1711-1776.) 

Humma. Chief deity of the Kaffirs. 

Ilumma, A bird peculiar to the East. 
Eveiy head that it overshadows will wear 
a crown (Richardson). The splendid little 
bird suspended over the throne of Tipmrn 
Saib at Soringapatam ropresonted this 
poetical fancy. 

Humming Ale. Strong liquor that 
froths well. A corruption of spuming. 
French, espumd, froth; Latin, gpumo. 
Major Dal^tty wishes prison water were 
" humming Lubeck beer.” 

HummumB, in Covont Gerdea. So 
called from on Eastern word, rignifyiiig 
haihs. 

Hu'mour. As good Aumeiir, tU or 
bad humour y ho. According to an aadent 
theory, there are four prindpal biimom 




HUMPBACK. 


HUNTER. 


ictbebodj:— phlegm^ bloody oboler, and 
melanoboly. As any one of tbefla pre- 
dominated, it determined the temper of 
the mind and body; hence the expres- 
aions choleric humour, melancholic 
humour. A just balance made a good 
compound called '*good humour;'* a 
prebonderanco of any one of the four 
made a bad compound called an ill or 
evil humour . — See Ben Jonson, “Every 
Man Out of his Humour" (Prologue). 

Humpback (27i«). 

Qero'nimo Amelunghi, II Goto di Pisa, 
(16th century.) 

Andre'a SolaVi, the Italian painter, Del 
Ooltbo, (1470-1527.) 

Humphrey The imaginary 

collector of the ^es in ** Master Hum- 
phrey's Clock," by Charles Dickens. 

Tm good duke Humphrey, Humphrey 
Plantagenet,duke of Gloucester, youngest 
son of Henry IV. (murdered 144G). 

To dme with, duke Humphrey, To havo 
no dinner to go to. Humphrey^ duke of 
Gloucester, son of Henry IV., was re- 
nowned for his hospitality. At death 
it was reported that a monument would 
be erected to him in St. Paul’s, but his 
body was interred at St. Albans. When 
the promenadors left for dinner, the 
poor stay-behinds who had no dinner 
used to say to the gay sparks who asked 
if they were going, that they would 
stay a little longer and look for the monu- 
ment of &e “good duke." (See p. 228.) 

Humpty Dumpty. An egg, a 
little deformed dwarf. Dumpty is a cor- 
ruption of dumpy (short and thick). A 
dump is a piece of lead used in chuck- 
farthing. Humpty is having a hump or 
hunch. The two mean short, thick, and 
round-shouldered. 

Hunchback. Styled My Lord, 
Grose says this was done in the reign of 
Richard III., when many deformed men 
were made peers ; but probably the word 
is the Greek lordos (crooked). 

Hundred. Hero of the hundred jighie 
cr hattles. 

Lord Nelson. (1758-1805.) 

Conn, a celebrated Irish hero, is so 
called % O’Gnive, the bard of O'Niol : 
“Conn, of the hundred lights, sleep iu 
thy grass-grown tomb.” 

Hundred Days. The days between 
March 20, 1815, when Napoleon quitted 


Elba, and June 22, of the same year, 
when he abdicated, and was sent to Sk 
Hele'na. 

Hunga'rian. One half-starved ; a 
pun on the word hunger, 

Hun'gary Water. Made of rose- 
mary, sage, and spices ; so called because 
the receipt was given by a hermit to the 
queen of Hungary. 

Hungr (hunger). The dish out of 
which the goddess Hel (q,v,) was wont to 
feed. 

Hunia'des, Uwirdndee^ or Hunyady 
(4 syl.) Olio of the greatest captaius 
of the fourteenth century. Called Uorwf^ 
nui from the crow in his escutcheon. 
The Turks so much feared him that th^ 
used his name for scaring children. (1400- 
1456.) (See Boqie.) 

The Turks employed this namn to firiqhtrn theiy 
perverse children. Ke wus corruptly denominated 
“Jancus Lain.*’— l/itooti, **l}aelui* and J^M e/Vtt 
Roman Empire," xiL 10((. 

Hunks. An old hunks, A screw, a 
mean, sordid fellow. Icelandic, hunshur^ 
sordid. 

Hunneberg and Halleberg 
mountain). West Gothland. (See Hall 
OF Odin.) 

Hunooman. In Hindu mythology, 
the monkey god. 

Hunt. Like HuvUe dog^ he would 
neither go to church, nor stay at home, 
Ono Hunt, a labouring man in Shrop- 
shire, kept a mastiff, which, on being 
shut up while his master went toohuroh, 
howled and barked so terribly as to 
disturb the whole congregation ; where- 
upon Hunt thought ho would take his 
Lycisca with him the next Sunday ; but 
on reaching the churchyard, the dog 
positively refused to enter. The proverb 
is applied to a tricky, solf-willed person, 
who will neither lead nor drive. 


Hunter. Mr, and Mrs, Leo HunUr, 
Two lion hunters, or persons who hunt 
up all the colobritios of London to moo 
their parties. — Dkhens, “ Piehmeh 
Pavertr 


The mighty hunJter, Nimrod is so called 
(Gen. X. &). The meaning seema to be a 
conqueror. Jeremiah sa^, “I (the 
Lord) wiU send for many nuntera (wor- 
riert), and they shall hunt (ehtae) them 
(the Jem) from erestyr mountain . . • a^ 



bunukq. 


HUSBAKD. 


eut of tho holei of the rocke** (xvi. 16. 
8m 19). 

pffood Hhniod flnt tht bloody ehaie bo^on^ 

A mlgblT Hunter, and hii pror waa man. 

Ajw,“ U'iiuisor," 

Himtinff of the Hare. A comic 
romaiioe, publiihedin Weber's collection. 
A yeoman informs the inhabitants of a 
Tillage that be has seen a hare, and invites 
them to join him in hunting it. They 
attend with their curs and mastiffs, pugs, 
and bouse* dogs, and the fun turns on the 
truly unsportsman-like manner of giving 
puss the chase. 

Huntlnffdon moans tho county 
famous for hunts. It was once a doer 
forest 

Huon de Bordeaux encounters in 
Syria an old follower of tho family named 
Gerasmes (2 syl.), whom he asks the way 
to Babvlon. Gerasmes told him tho 
shortest and best wav was tlirougli a 
wood sixteen leagues long, and full of 
fairies; that few could go that way 
liooause king O'beron was suro to en* 
counter them, and whoever spoko to this 
fay was lost for ever. If a traveller, on 
the other hand, refused to answer him, 
he raised a most horrible storm of wind 
and rain, and made tho forest seem one 
great river. **But,*' says the vassal, *Hhe 
river is a mere delusion, through wliich 
any ono can wade without wetting tho 
soles of his shoes.” Huon for a time 
followed the advice of Gerasmes, but 
afterwards addressed Oberon, who told 
him the histoiy of his birth. They became 
great friends, and when Oberon wont to 
raradise he left Huon his successor as 
lord and king of Mommur. He married 
Esdairmond, and was crowned ** King of 
all Faerie.” — ** Uvm de Bordeaux'* {a 
fomaacs). 

Hurlo-thruxnbo. A ridiculous 
burlesque, which in 1780 had an extra- 
ordinary run at the Havmarket Theatre. 
So great was its popularity that a club 
called The Hurlo-thrumbo Society” was 
formed. author was Samuel J ohnson, 

a half-mad dancing master, who put this 
motto on the title-page when the bur- 
lesque was printed : — 

Ts mui of flvo. resd mv '* Hurlo-tbramlio.** 

!l nrn it betwixt your flager and your tiiumbo. 

And bting quito nndone, bo quite itruok dumba 

Hurly-burly. Uproar, tumult, 
oqpeoiallyof battle. Dr. Johnson says, 


have been told that this word owes 
its origin to two neighbouring fhmiliet 
named Hurleigh and Burleigh, which 
filled their part of the kini^om with 
contests and violence.” Without stop- 
ping to examine the worth of this hear- 
say derivation, it may be stated Uhat 
hurly is probably derived from the verb 
hurl, and refers to the confusion aris^ 
from the hurling of missiles, in battle. 
Burly is from burl (noisy) ; Bussiac, 
hurltfu (turbulent), our hurly moaning 
boisterous, powerful. French, hurlu-berltt 
(Jiurler^ to yell). In tho Garden of 
Kloquenco” (1577) tho word is given os 
a specimen of onomatopce'ia. 

When the liurly-burly's done, 

YfLtii tne buitie’e lost and won. 

Waehu ctf'^JIacbetk. ^ 

Hurrah' or Huzza*, The word is 
common to many nations. Jewish, 
hosanna; Old French, huzzer (to shout 
aloud); Dutch, huMchen; Russian, Aosra 
and hoezee. (See below,) 

Hur'rar'. A comiption of Tur ate 
(Thor aid), a battle cry of tho North- 
men.— Wave, Chronicle," 

Hurry. Tho Mahouts cheer on thoir 
elephants by repeating wr-rf, the Arabs 
their camels by shouting ar-rg, the French 
their hounds by shouts of hare, the Ger- 
mans their horses by the word hure^ the 
herdsmen of Ireland their cattle by shout- 
ing hurrish. Whence our words tio harry, 
harass, hurry; Welsh, gyru (to drive); 
Armenian, haura (to hasten); Latin, 
curro (to rim) ; &c. 

Don't hunry, Uophins, A satirical re- 
proof to those who are not prompt in 
their payments. It is said that one 
llox^kins, of Kentucky, gave his creditor 
a promissory note on which was this 
memorandum : ** The said Hopkins is not 
to be hurriod in paying the above.” 

Husband is the house farpaer. Bonde 
is Norwegian for a ** farmer,” hence 
bondM-by (a village where farmers dwell) ; 
and hue means ** house.” llut-band-nian 
is tbe man-of-the-house farmer. Tho 
husband, therefore, is the master farmer, 
and the busbond-man tbe servant or 
labourer. Old Tusser was in error when 
he derived the word from ** house-band,” 
as in the following distich : — 

The name ot the bnaband, what la it to say f 

Uf wUe and ol houaa-hold the dand and tiid itay* 
"rtpc Hundred totnU of Good J/uebanaryfi 




BUSnAl. 


HYDRA. 


HuBth'ai (2 bjL), in Dryden’s satire 
of Absalom and Acbitophel/* is Hyde, 
earl of Boohester. Hushai ¥ras David's 
friend, who counteracted the counsels of 
Achitophol, and caused the plot of Absa- 
lom to miscarry ; so Boohester defeated 
the schemes of Shaftesbury, and brought 
to nought the rebellion of the duke of 
Monmouth. 

N.B This was not John Wilmot, carl 
of Boohester, the wit. 

Hussar'. A Hungarian word (JiiixZt 
twenty, <ir, pay). When Mathias Corvi'- 
nus succeeded to the crown of Hungary, 
Mohammed HI. and Frederick III. con- 
spired to dethrone “ the boy king,” but 
Mathias was equal to the emergency. In 
order to have a regular and powerful 
cavalry, he decreed that one man out of 
every twenty families should be enrolled, 
and share the expense among themselves. 
This cavalry went by the name of “ the 
twenty-paid soldiers” or “Hussars.” 

Hus'sites f2 syl. ). Followers of J ohu 
Hubs, the Bonemian reformer, in the 
fourteenth century. {See Bethlemk- 
niTflS.) 

Hussy. A little himy. A word of 
slight contempt, though in some counties 
it seems to mean simply girl, as “ Gome 
hither, hussy.” Of course the word is a 
corruption of housewife or httssif. In 
Swedish hustru moans woman in general. 
It is rather remarkable that mother in 
Norfolk has given rise to a similar sort of 
word, moritter, as “Come hither, morther,” 
i.e,, ^rl. Neither hussy nor morther is 
applied to married women. In Norfolk 
they also say mor for a female, and hor 
for the other sex. Moer is Dutch for 
woman in general, and hoer for peasant, 
whence our hoor, 

Hus'tab'. One of the idols of the 
ancient Ninevites. 

Hus'terloe. A wood in Flanders, 
where Beynard declared his vast trea- 
sures were concealed.— “ jReyaord the 
Fox** 

Hus'tings. House-things or city 
courts. Ijondon has still its court of 
iiuetinge in Quildhall, in which are elected 
the lord m^or, the aldermen, and city 
members. The hustings of elections are 
so called because, like the court of Hust- 
ingi^^ey are the jilaces of elective as- 

Hutchinso'niaxui. Followers of 
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Anne Hutchinson, who retired to Rhode 
Island. Anne and fifteen of hor children 
were subsequently murdered by the 
Indians. (Died 1043.) 

Hu'tin. Louis le IFutiiu Louis X* 
Mazerai says he received the name bo- 
cause ho was tongue-doughty. The kuti- 
net was a mallet used by coopers which 
made great noiso, but did not give severe 
blows ; as wo should say, the barker or 
barking dog. It is my belief that he 
was so named because be was sent by 
his father against the “Hutins,” a se- 
ditious people of Navarro and Lyons. 
(12S9, 1314-1316.) 

Hutkin. A cover for a sore finger, 
made by cutting off the finger of an old 
glove. The word hut in this instance is 
from the Gorman huten (to guard or pro- 
tect). It is employed in the German 
noun jinger~hul (a thimble to protect the 
finger), and in the word huth or huL {See 

UODEKEN.) 

Hvergel'mer. A deep pit in Nifl- 
heim, whence issues twelve poisonous 
springs, which generate ice, snow, wind, 
and rain . — Scandinavian mythology, 

Hy'acinth, according to Grecian 
fable, was the son of Amyclas, a Spartan 
king. The lad was beloved by Apollo 
and Zephyr, and as ho preferred the sun- 
god, Zephyr drove Apollo’s quoit at his 
head, and killed him. The blood became 
a flower, and the petals are inscribed with 
the boy’s name. —Virgil, ** Ecl,,**i\\, 10(1. 

Thehyaointh bowrays the doleful 

And oulli the tribute of Apollo's sigh. 

Still on its bloom the roournlul flower retains 

The lovely blue that dyed the stri tiling's veins. 

CamoBns, ** lauutS,*' is. 

Hy'ades (3 syl.). Seven nymphs 
placed among the stars, in the constella- 
tion Taurus, which threaten rain when 
they rise with the sun. The chief of 
them is by the Arabs called Aldeharan, 

Hv'dra. A monster of the Ler'nesa 
marshes, in Ar’golis. It had nine heads, 
and Hercules was sent to kill it. As soon 
as he struck off one of its heads, two shot 
up in its place. 

Hydra-headed, Having as many heads 
as the hydra (fl.v,); a difiSoulty which 
goes on increasing as it is combated. 

Il\fdra~1mded MultiUide, The rabble, 
which not only is many-headed numeri- 
cally, but seems to grow more numerous 
the more it is attacked and resisted. 


HYENA. 


HYSON. 


BJfo'xiawas wbrshipped bytheancient 
EfiTptians. Pliny says that a certain 
stcnie, called the ** hyasnia^” found intho 
eye of the creature, being placed under 
the tongue, impartsthogift of prophecy. — 
XEXvil 60. 

Hygei'a (8 eyl.). Goddess of hoalth 
and daughter of iEsculapios. Her symbol 
was asexpont drinking from a cup in her 
hand. 

Hyksos. A tribe of Cuthitos (2 syl.) 
driven out of Assyria by Ara^lius and the 
ShemitoB, founded in Eg 3 rpt a dynasty 
called Hyksos (shepherd kings), a titlo 
assumed by all the Cuthite chiefs. This 
dynasty, which gave Eg 3 rpt six or eight 
kings, lasted 259 years, when tlio wholo 
home was driven from Egypt, and retired 
to Palestine. It is from these refugees 
that the lords of the Philistines arose. 
The word is compounded of huh (king) 
and iOi (shepherd). 

Hylseo-saiirua or UylcBo-saur (Greek 
for xorest>lizard). A largo fossil pro- 
Adamite reptile. Specimens have been 
discovered in the Wcalden of Kent and 
Sussex. 

HyPaa. A boy beloved by UorcuK’a, 
carried off by the nymphs whilo drawing 
water from a fountain in Mys^ia. 

Hy^men. God of marriage, a sort of 
oveigrown Cupid. His symbols aro a 
bridm-toroh and veil in his hand. 

B^xner. The giant in Celtic mytho- 
logy, who took Thor in his boat when 
that god went to kill the serpent; for 
which service he was flung by the cars 
into the sea. 

Hyperbo^reans (5 syl.). The most 
northern people, who dwell heyond Bo'reas 
(the seat of the north wind), placed by 
Virgil under tho North Polo. They are 
said to be the oldest of the human race, 
the most virtuous, and tho most happy ; 

. to dwell for some thousand years under 
a cloudless sky, in fields yielding double 
harvests, and in the enjoyment of per- 
petual spring. When sated of life they 
crown their heads withflowors, and plunge 
headlong from the mountain Hunneborg 
er Halleberg into the sea, and enter at 
once the par^seof Odin. — Scandimivian, 

The ^ypeMreantf it is said, have not 
an atmosmiere like our owm but one con- 
sisting wholly of featherv. BqUel Herod'o- 


tos and Pliny mention this fiction, which 
they say was sumsted by the quantity 
of snow observed to fall in those regions. 
— JlerodoUa, iv. 81. 

Hyper'ion. Apollo, a model of 
manly beauty. The proper pronuncia- 
tion is Hyperi'on. Thus Ovid^ 

Plaeat equo Penis radils llyperlQno oinotora. 

Bo excellent a kin^, that was to this 
liyper'ion to a satyr. 

SAnWore.-lTaniW.-La 

Hypochon'dria (Greek, It/ypo chon^ 
droSf under the cartilage), t.e., the sp^es 
on each side of the epigastric region, 
supposed to bo the seat of melancholy as 
a aiBoase. 

Hypoc'risy. L^hypoerineestunhtm^ 
magcQve It vice rend a la vertu,— Roche- 
foucald. 

Hyp'oerite (3 syl.). Prinee of Hypo- 
crites, Tibe'riiis Cmsar was so called, 
because ho affected a ^oat regard for 
decency, but indulged in tho most do- 
tostablo lust and cruelty. (B.C. 42, 14 
to A.D. 37.) 

Abdallah Ibn Obba and his partisans 
wore called The Ilypocritet by Mahomet, 
because they feigned to be friends, but 
were in reality disguised foes. 

Hyp'oerites’ Isle, called by Babe- 
lais Chaneph, which is the Hebrew for 
“ hypocrisy.” Eabelais says it is wholly 
inhabited by sham saints, spiritual come- 
dians, bead'tumblers, mumblers of ave- 
mari'as, and such like sorry rogues, who 
lived on the alms of passengers, like the 
hermit of Lormont. — PaniagrvteV* iv. 
G3. 

Hyposta'tic UniozL Tho union of 
two or more persons into one undivided 
unity, as, for example, the three persons 
of tho eternal Godhead. The Greek 
hypos' tusii corresponds to the Latin per- 
so'na. The three persons of the God and 
three hypostases of ike God/ieadmean one 
and the same thing. 

Hypped {hipt). Melancholy, low- 
spirited. Hyp. IS a contraction of hypo- 
c/tondria, 

Hy'son. One of the varieties of ^en 
tea, *<AiD8i nommd d*un mot ohinois 
qui veut dire printenips, parce que o’eet 
au commencement de cotte saisoii qu'on 
le cueiUe.”— if. AT. Rouillet. 
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I. This letter represents a finger, and 
is called in Hebrew yod or joa (a hand). 

I.H.8. or the Greek IHS, 

meaning IHSav g (Jesus), the long o (H) 
being mistaken for a capital H, and the 
dash perverted into a cross. The letters 
hoiog thus obtained, St. llornardino of 
Siena, in 1347, hit upon the Latin 
anagram, Jesus Hom'iiium Salvator. In 
Greeli^ Jtitrevi *lijutTtfog Hturvip. In 
Gorman, Jesus Ileiland Selujinaclier. In 
English, Jesus Ileavcnhj Saviour. 

I.O.U. The memorandum of a debt 
given by the borrower to tlio lender. It 
must nut contain a promise to pay. Tho 
letters moan, “ I owo You.” 

I. H. B. Irish Bcbcllion Brotlierhood 
(f Irish Kepublican Brotherhood), mean- 
ing the Fenian conspiracy. 

lachTmo (raI:-s-mo). An Italian 
libertine, in Shakespeare’s '' Cymbeline.” 

lago {Yan^po or E-ar^-go). Othello’s 
ensign or ancient. He hated tho Moor 
both because Oassio, a Florentine, was 
preferred to tho lieutonanoy instead of 
himself, and also from a suspicion that 
the Moor had tampered with his wife ; 
hut he concealed his hatred so well that 
Othello wholly trusted him. Jago per- 
suaded Othello that Dosderno'na intrigued 
with Cassio, and urged him on till he 
murdered his bride. His chief argument 
was that Desdemona had given Cassio a 
pocket-handkerchief, tho fact being that 
lago had sot on his wife to purloin it. 
After the death of Dosdomona, Emilia 
(logo’s wife) revealed the fact, and lago 
was arrested. 

Shakespeare generally makes throe 
syllables of the name, as— 

Let it not gall your patience, good T-a-go. 1 

Left in the conduct of the hold 1-a-go. >U. l. 

'Til one l>a<go, ancient to the general. ) 

l&XDi’bic. Fodher of lamhic verse. 
Ai’chil’oohos of Paros, (b. c. 714-676. ) 

lan'the (3 syl.), to whom lord 
Byron dedicated hk **Childe Harolde,” 
was lady Charlotte Harley, bom 1809, 
and only eleven years old at the time. 

lap'etos. The father of Atlas and 
ancestor of ^e human race, called genus 
J&p'eti, the progeny of lapetus ((jreek 
mythology). By many considered the same 
08 Japiieth, one of the sons of Noah. 


latraleip^tes (5 syl). One who 
cured diseases by fnction and anointing. 
(Greek iatros aleijpho, a physician who 
anoints.) 

Ibe^ria. Spain: the country of the 
Ibe'rus or Ebro. (See Rowe ** On the 
Late Glorious Successes.”) 

IlbiB or File-bird. The Egyptians 
call the sacred Ibis Father John. It is 
tho avatar of tho god Thoth, who in the 
guise of an Ibis escaped tho pursuit of 
Typhon. Tho Egyptians say its plumage 
symbolises tho light of the sun and 
shadow of the moon, its body a heart, 
and its legs a triangle. It was said to 
drink only the purest of water, and its 
feathers to scare or oven kill the croco- 
dile. It is also said that tho bird is so 
fond of Egypt that it would pine to death 
if transported elsewhere. It appears at 
tho rise of the Nile, but disappears at 
its inundation. If indeed it devours 
crocodiles’ eggs, scares away the croco- 
diles themselves, devours serpents and 
all sorts of noxious reptiles and insects, 
no wonder it should be held in veneration, 
and that it is made a crime to kill so 
useful a creature. 

lids. The Nile-bird, says Solinus, 
“ rummages in tho mud of tho Nile for 
serpents’ eggs, her most favourite food.” 

Iblis or Ihlees. Satan, and the 
father of tho Shey tans or devils.— 
myUtology. 

Ib'raliam. The Abraham of the 
Koran. 

Icarlan. Soaring, adventurous. 
(See ICAiios.) 

Ic'aros. Son of Dm’dalos, who flew 
with his father from Crete, but the sun 
molted the wax with which his wings 
were fastened on, and ho fell into the 
sea, hence called tho Ica’rian. (jSSee 
Shakespeare, “ 3 Henry VI.,” v. 6.) 

Ice (1 syl.). To hreaJi the ice. lb 
broach a disagreeable subject, to opett 
the way. In allusion to breaking ice fof 
bathers. (Latin, Italian, 

rovu'per il giaccio.) 

rwe] An* if you Tireak the ioe, and do tbls featt.,,. 

WiU not 10 graedMs be, to be ingratA 

Shakespeare. “ Tammg of the Shrem." L fc 

Ice-brook. A eword of iceJtrook 
temper. Of the very best quality. The 
Spaniards used to plunge their swords 
and other weapons, while hot from the 
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fom. into the brook Silo [Xalonh near 
BOSiUii^in Geltiberia, to harden them. 
The warn of thia brook is Tery cold. 

It k a fVOfd of Spain, tho io«>brook temner. 

"T.! 


tato BIlMIln op'ttmwn matallo 
Bt ftrro Plat'Mun ino OMtiAnio.a 
Qiiom llaotn tenui Md Inquie'lo 
Xrmo'rum Solo tempon'tor ambit 

jrarlioL 


toh Dlen. Aocordln/r to a Wolsli 
tradition, Edward I. promised to provide 
Wales with a prince ''who could spo.ik 
no word of Engflish/* and when his son 
Edward of Carnarvon was born he pre- 
sented him to the assembly, saying in 
Welsh, JSiek dyn. (behold the man). 

The more general belief is that it was 
the motto under the plume of John, king 
of Bohemia, slain by the Black Prince at 
Cressy in 1346, and that the Black Prince 
who slew the Bohemian assumed it out 
of modesty, to indicate that "ho served 
under the king his father.** 


lohneu^moxL. An animal resem- 
bling a weasel, and well worthy of 
being defended by priest and prince in 
Egypt, 08 it feeds on serpents, mice, and 
other vermin ; and is especially fond of 
crocodiles* eg^, which it scratches out 
of the sand. According to legend, it 
steals into the mouth of'-crooodiles whon 
thoy gape, and oats out their bowels. 

Zclmobate (Jk-Wi'-ha'te), Quo of 
Act»on*8 dogs. The word means ** track 
follower.’’ 

Ichor (f-JIsor). The colourless blood 
of the heathen duitioa 
loon Bssil'ike (4 sy/.). Portraifuro 
of Xing Charles I. Tho tUiiv, or Por- 
traiture of hys Majesty in hys solitudes 
and sufferings . . . was wholly and 
only my invention.** — Gauden, Letter to 
Chn'enaon, 

Icon'oolasts (Greek, image breakers), 
Beformors who rose in tho eighth cen- 
tury, especially averse to the employ- 
ment of pioturoB, statues, emblems, and 
all visible representations of sacred 
objecta The crusade against those 
things began in 726 with the emperor 
Leo 111. and continued for 120 years. 

lohthus for /S’sous, C^Tristos, TY/eou 
Dios, iS^otor. This notarica is found on 
many seals, rings, urns, and tombstones, 
belonging to the early times of Chris- 
tianity, and was supposed to bo a “charm” 
of in;^tical eillcacy. 


Idfld'aa Mother. QyVelK, wbo bad 
a temple on mount Ida» m Asia Minor. 

rdes (1 sr\.). In the Bomaa calendar 
the 15th of March, May, July, and Octo- 
ber, and the 13th of all the other months. 
So called because they alwm fell eight 
days after the Nones. (Welsh, ro^thj 
Saxon, eahta; French, knit; Swedish, 
otla; Greek, octo; in Ido wo have the 
substitution of d for L) 

Bemember Mark'll ; (he Ides of March rsmember. 

Skake$paare, ** Julius Oauwr^ii, 9, 

Idiom. A mode of expression pe- 
culiar to a language, as a Latin idiom, a 
French idiom. (Greek, id'ios, peculiar to 
oneself.) 

Idlosyn'crasy. A crotchet or pe- 
culiar one-sided view of a subject, a mono- 
mania. Properly a peculiar effect pro- 
duced by medicines or foods, as when 
coffee acts as an aperient, the electrical 
current as an emetic. (Greek, idios sua 
krasis, something peculiar to a porson’e 
temperament.) 

Idiot means simply a private person, 
ono not engaged in any publio office. 
Ilonco Jeremy Taylor says, "Humility 
is a duty in great ones, as well as in 
idiots’* (private persons). The Greeks 
have the expressions "a priest or an 
idiot** (layman), "a poet or an idiot** 
(nroso-writer). As idiots were not em- 
ployod in public offices, the term became 
synonymous with incompetency to fulfil 
tho duties thereof. (Greek, tdtotifs.) {See 
Baron.) 

Fdle Lake. The lake on which 
PhsBdria or Wantonness cruised in her 
gondola. It led to Wanderingf IslaniL— 
Spenser, ''Faery Queens,'* bk. ii. 

rdle Worms. Itwasonco supposed 
that little worms were bred in the fingers 
of idle servants. To this Shakespeare 
alludes : 

A round litHe worm, 

Pricked from the lacy flnser of • maid. 

‘*lki^andJu{tri,"i.4. 

I'dleness. The Lake of Idlenese. 
Spenser says whoever drank of this lake 
grew "instantly faint and weary.” The 
Bed Cross Knight drank of it, and was 
made captive by Orgoglio. — Spetuer, 
"FoMry Queens,** bk. i. 

Idom'eneuB (isyl.). King of Crete, 
and ally of the Greeks in the siege or 
Troy. After the city was burnt be made 
a TOW to saorifioe whatever he first en* 
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eon m torecLif iha gods gnmtedhim a safe 
retam to his kingdom. It was his own 
son tl^t he first met, and when he offered 
him np to fulfil his vow he was banished 
from Crete as a murderer. — Ifomer, 

Iliad.** 

Compare the story of Jephthah in 
Judges ti, 

Idun'a or Idun*. Daughter of the 
dwarf Svald, and wife of Bragi. She 
kept in a box the apples which the gods 
tasted as often as they wished to renew 
their youth. Loki on one occasion 
changed her into a Scandinavian 

Ifa^ins. A oorruption of In good 
faith. V fa’ kin, whore kin is equivalent 
to dear or good. 

Ifreet or *Efnd. A powerful evil 
jin or spirit of Arabian mythology. 

Ifurin. The Hades of the aucient 
Gauls. A dark region infested by ser- 
pents and savage boasts. Hero the 
wicked are chained in loathsome 
caverns, plunged into the lairs of dra- 
gons, or subjected to a ceaseless distilla- 
tion of poison . — Celtic rnyUtology. 

Iger'na, Ioernk, or lauAYNE. Wife 
of GorloXs, duke of I’intag'el, in Corn- 
wall, and mother of king Arthur. His 
I father was Uther, pendragon of the 
Britons, who married Tgerna thirteen 
days after her husband was slain. 

Igna'ro. Foster-father of Orgoglio. 
Whatever question Arthur asked, the 
old dotard answered, '*Ho could not 
tell." Spenser says this old man walks 
one way and looks another, because 
ignorance is always "wrong-headed.” — 
Speneer, ** Faery Queen" bk. i. 

I^a'tius {St) is represented in 
Chnstian art accompanied by lions, or 
chained and exposed to them, in allusion 
to his martyraom. The legend is that 
, he was brought before the emperor 
I Trajan, who condemned him to be made 
^ the food of lions and other wild beasts 
for the delectation of the people. Ac- 
cording to tradition, St. I^atius was the 
little child whom our Saviour set in the 
midst of his disciples for their example. 
(About 30-115.) 

IgnaUxiu Loyola, founder of the order 
of Jesuits, is depicted in art sometimes 
with the sacred monogram I.H.S. on his 
taraast ; and sometimes as contemplating 


it, surrounded by glory in the skies, in 
allusion to his boast that he had a miraou- 
lous knowledge of the mystery of the 
Trinity vouchsafed to him. He is so re- 
presented in Bubens’ famous picture in 
Warwick Castle. 

Brother Ignatius. The Kev. James 
Leycester Lyue, for some time head of 
the English Benedictines at the Horwich 
Trotestant monastery. 

Father Ignatius. The Hon. and Rev. 
Geo. Soencer, formerly a clergyman 
of the Church of England, who joined 
the Roman communion, and became 
Superior of the order of Possionists. 
(1799-1854.) 

Ig'neous Rocks. Those which have 
been produced by the agency of fire, as 
the gmnitic, tho trappean, and the vol- 
canic, the lost of which belong to the 
Tertiary strata. 

Ignis Rat'uus moans striotly a 
fatuous fire; also called "•Tacit o* Lan- 
tern" **Spu'nhie" " Will 0 * the Wisp" 
" Walking Fire}' and " T/tc Fair Maid 
of Ireland." Milton calls it Friat^s lau- 
them, and Sir Walter Scott Friar Rusli 
vrith a lantern. Morally speaking, a Uto'- 
pian scheme, no more reducible to prao- 
' tice than tho meteor so called can be 
turned to any useful end. (JSae FjUAit’s 
Lanthkkm.) 

" When thou ran'st up Oadsliill in the nlxht to 
catch my hone, if 1 did net thiuk thou hadst been 
au tpnM fatuM or a ball of wild Are, therc'i oo Ptti*- 
chase lu money.” 8hulu»pwn. ** l Henry i K.," 

iu. a 

Ignora'mus. One who ignores the 
knowledge of something ; one really un- 
acquainted with it. It is an ancient law 
term. The grand jury used to writo 
Ignoramus on the back of indictments 
** not found ” or not to be sent into court. 
Hence ignore. 

Ignoran'tines (4 syl. ). A religious 
association founded by the abb€ do la 
Salle in 17*24, for educating gratuitously 
the children of tho peer. 

Igrayne. (&«Igbuna.) 

Ig'uan'odon. An extinct gigantic 
reptile, with the toofA of the igua/nla. 

Ihram, The pilgrim garb of Ma- 
hometans. For men, two scarfs, without 
seams or ornament of any kind, of any 
material except silk ; one scarf u folded 
round the loins, and the other is thrown 
over the neck and shoulders, leaving the 
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right arm free ; the head is uncovered. 
For wmea, an ample cloak, enveloping 
the whole person. 

IIBibbie'na. Cardinal Bernardo, who 
resided at Bibbiena, in Tuscany ; author 
of ** Calandra/* a comedy. (1470-1520.) 

n PaasatO^re. A title assumed by 
Belli'no, a talented bandit chief of Italy, 
who died 1851. 

n Pastor Fi'do (t/ie Faiihful Swain). 
This standard of elegant pastoral compo- 
sition is by Giovanni Battista Guori'ni, 
of Ferrara. (1637-1012.) 

Ill May-day. The 1st of May, 1517, | 
when the London apprentices rose up j 
against the resident forcignors, and did I 
great mischief. More commonly known I 
as £vil May-day. | 

111 Omens averted. 

"W hen J ulius Ctesar landed at Adnime'- 
tum, in Africa, ho happened to trip and < 
fall on his face. This would have boon i 
considered a fatal omen by his army, 
but, with admirable j)reseuco of mind, 
he exclaimed, **Thu8 1 take ])osses6ion 
of thuo, 0 Africa.” T(»1d oi bcipio also. 

When William tho Conqueror leaped 
upon the shore at Bulverhytho ho foil 
on his faoe, and a great cry wont forth 
that it was an ill onion; but tho duke 
exclaimed, ** 1 have taken seism of this 
land with both my hands.” 

Ill-starred. Unlucky ; fated to be 
unfortunate. Othello says of Dosdomona, 

“ 0 ill-starred wench ! ” Of course tho 
allusion is to tho astrological dognm 
that the stars influence the lot of men. 

niad (3 syl.). The tale of tho siege 
of Tro^r, an epic poem by Homer. MouV 
la' 08 , king of Spa^, received as Us guest 
Faris, a son of Priam (king of Troy), who 
ran a^y with Helen, his hostess. Mono- 
la'os induced the Greeks to lay siege to 
Troy to avenge the perfidy, and the siege 
lasted ten years. The poem begins in 
tho tenth year with a quarrel between 
Agamemnon oommander-in-chief ortho 
allied Greeks, and Achilles the hero 
who retires from the army in ill-temper. 
Tho Trojans now prevail, and Achilles 
• sends his friend PatrocQos to oppose 
them, but Patroolos is slain. Achilles, 
in a desperate rage, rushes into the 
battle, and slays Hector, the commander 
of tho Trojan army The poem ends 


wi th the funeral rites of Hector. (Greeks 
JVion. and the suffix — iad^, belonging to. 

Tht “ Iliad ” in a nvJUhtll. Puny, ^ 
21 , tells us that the Iliad” was copied 
in BO small a hand that the whole work 
could lie in a walnut-shell. Pliny*8 au< 
thority is Cicero ('*Apud Gellium,” ix. 
421). Huct, bishop of Avranches, de- 
monstrated the possibility of this achieve- 
ment by writing eighty verses of the 

Iliad ” on a single line of a page similar 
to this “Dictionary.” This would bo 
19,000 vorses to the page, or 2,000 more 
than tho “ Iliad ” contams. 

Whilst they (as Homer’s “Iliad ** in a nut) 

A world of wonders in one closet shnt 
On t/ts monununtal atone of fht TradeaetutU 
tn Lambeth OkurohuanL 

Hit French Iliad. “The Romance of 
tho Rose,” begun by Guillaume dl Lorris 
in tho latter half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and continued by Jean de Meung 
in the early part of tho fourteenth. The 
poem is supposed to be a dream. The 
poet in his dream is accosted by dame 
Idleness, who conducts him to the palace 
of Pleasure, where ho meets Love, accom- 
panierl by Sweet-looks, Riches, Jollity, 
Courtesy, Liberality, and Youth, who 
spend their time in dancing, singing, 
and other amusements. By this retinue 
the poet is conducted to a bed of roses, 
whore he singles out ono and attempts 
to pluck it, when an arrow from Cupid’s 
bow stretchos him fainting on the ground, 
and ho is carried far away from l^e flower 
of his choice. As soon as he recovers,' 
ho finds himself alono, and resolves to 
return to his rose. Welcome goes with 
him; but Danger, Shame-face, Fear, 
and Slander obstruct liim at eveiy turn. 
Reason advises him to abandon the pur- 
Biiit, but this ho will not do ; whereupon 
Pity and Liberality aid him in reaching 
the rose of his choice, and Venus permits 
him to touch it with his lips. Meanwhile, 
Slander rouses up Jealousy, who seizes 
Welcome, whom he casts into a strong 
castle, and gives the key of the oastle 
door to an old hag. Hero tho poet is 
left to mourn over his fate, and the ori- 
ginal poem ends. Meung added 18,()()0 
lines as a sequel. 

^ The Oerman Iliad. *'The Nibelungen- 
lied,” put into its present form iiil210 
by a wandering minstrel of Aosbia. It 
consists of twenty ports. [Set Nibelung.) 

Tht Poriugwise Iliad. “TheLusiad” 
(2.V.), by Camoens. 
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The Scotch lUad, " Tho Epigo^nlad,** 
by William Wilkie, called The Scottish 
Jaomer (1721-1772). The Epigo'uiad is 
the tale of the Epig'oni, or seven Grecian 
heroes who laid siege to Thebes, When 
GS^dipos abdicated, Ids two sons agreed to 
reign alternate years; but at tho expira- 
tion of tho first year, tho elder son, named 
EtS'oclSs, refused to give up the throne, 
whereuponPolynIkcSjthe younger brother, 
induced six chiefs to espouse his cause. 
The allied army laid siege to Thebes, 
but without success. Subsequently, seven 
sons of tho chiefs resolved to avenge 
their fathers* deaths, marched against tho 
city, took it, and placed Terpander, one 
of their number, on tho thron(3. The 
Greek ti'agic poets .dil'schy Ins and Eurip'- 
idbs have dramatised this subject. 

An IViad of ills (a punning trans- 
lation of the Latin Il'ias malo'rum), A 
number of evils falling simultaneously ; 
there is scarce a calamity in tho whole 
catalogue of human ills that finds not 
mention in tho ** Iliad,” hence the Ho- 
meric poem was the fountain of classic 
tragedy. 

Ilk (Saxon). Tho same ; as Macleod 
of that ilk, i,€,, ** Macleod of Macleod.” 
All of that ilk, ie., of that name, charac- 
ter, or clan. 

niumina'ted Doctor. Raymond 
Lully. (1235-1315.) 

John Taulor, the Gorman mystic. 
(1294-1361). 

lllumina'ti. There have been four 
societies so called : — 

(1) The Alombra^dos of Spain in the 
sixteenth century. 

(2) The Guerinets of France in the 
seventeenth century. 

(8) The Mystics of Belgium in the 
eighteenth century. 

(4) The order of tho lllumina'ti of 
Germany founded at Ingoldstadtin 1776, 
and having for its object the establish- 
ment of a religion consistent with ** sound 
reason.” {See Bosickucians.) 

miuninations. Characteristics of 
Anglo-Saxon illuminations from tho 
eighth to the eleventh century. Ex- 
treme intricacy of pattern. 

Interlacings of knots in a diagonal or 
square form, sometimes interwoven with 
animals and terminating with head^ of 
serpents or birds.— F. Ma^Atr,, 


The Durham Book,” the work of 
Eadfrid, bishop of Landisfame, who 
died 721, is a most splendid specimen of 
illumination. 

The ''Benedictionalof St. Ethelwold,” 
an illuminated MS. by Godemann, in the 
duke of Devonshire’s library, is worthy of 
Raphael or Michael Angelo. It was ex- 
ecuted between 963 and 9S4, and is full 
of miniatures and designs in the highest 
stylo of art. Beautiful engravings>,of it 
may be seen in the ” Archieologia.” 

Dluminator. Gregory, tho apostle 
of Christianity among the Armenians. 
(257-331.) 

Illustrious (77te). 

Albert V., duke and second emperor of 
Austria. (1 398-1 439.) 

Nicomo'dus II. JEpiph'anSs, (149- 
191.) 

rtolomy V. Epiph^anSs^ (210, 203- 
ISl, B.O.) 

Jam-shoid (Jam^/^e Illustrious), nephew 
of Tah Omurs, fifth king of the Paisda- 
dian dynasty of Persia, (b.c. 840-800.) 

Kien-ldng, fourth of the Monchoo 
dynasty of China. (1736-1796.) 

Do'go. A spirit whoso house is the 
moon. Hors are tho forests, rivers, and 
heavenly host . — {Equatorial Africa, ) 

Im'ailites (3 syl.). A secret society 
of tho Caliphate. 

Im'aum (2 syl.). One of tho Ule’ma 
or priestly body of the Mahometans. 
1 m'aums wear a high turban. The sultan 
ns ** hood of tho Moslems ” is an Imaum. 
The word means teacher, 

Ima'us (3 syl.). The Him'alay'a. 
The word means snow hills {hima, snow). 

The huge incumbrance of horrifie woode 

l^'rom Asian Taurus, from Imaus stroiched 

Athwart tho ronng Tartar’s suUea bounds. 

Ttumuon, '* Autumn,** 

Inil>ecile (3 syl.). One who leans 

on a stick.” (Latin, indmeillum,) 

Imbroca'do, in fencing, is a thrust 
over the arm. (Italian.) 

Imbro'jglio (Italian). A complicated 
plot, a misunderstanding between na- 
tions and persons of a complicated nature. 

Immac'ulate Conception. That 
the Virgin Mary was conceived without 
“ Original Sin.” This dogma was first 
broached by St. Bernard, and was stoutly 
I maintained by Duns Scotus and his dia* 
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ciplos, but WM nerer received by the 
Roman Church as on article of faith 
tiU1854. 

Im'molate (3 syl.). To put meal 
on one.” Tb o reference is to the ancient 
custom of sprinkling meal and salt on 
the head of a victim to bo offered in 
sacrifice. (Latin, in-molo.) 

In the pletare of the Immola^iun of Isane, or 
Abraham iiaorilicing hie sou, laiao is deM.nt}e(l as 
al Ulebojr.-o-i/rsKw, 

lAmor'tol. Tiie immortaU Yung- 
Telling, third of the Manchoo dynasty 
of China, assumed the title. (1 723-1730. ) 

Tti€ immortal tinker. John Lunyan, a 
tinker by trade. (1628-1C88.) 

Immortals. A regiment of 10,000 
choice foot-soldiers, which constituted 
the body-guard of the Persian kings. 
There was also an army so named at 
(Constantinople, according to Ducange, 
first embodied by major Ducas. 

Immu^ring {Latin). Burying in a 
wall. The Vestal virgins among the 
Romans, and the nuns among the Homan 
Catholics, who broke their religious vows, 
were buried in a niche sufficiently largo 
to contain their body with a small pit- 
tanoo of bread and water. The sentence 
of immuring was Vade in jnm, or more 
correctly, Vojd^ in pacem (Go into peace— 
i.e., eternal rest). Some years ago the 
remains of an immurod nun wore dis- 
covered in the wallsof Coldingham abbey. 

The immuring of Constance, a nun 
who had broken her vows, forms a leading 
incident in Scott’s poem of **Marmion.” 


Im'ogen. Daughterof Cymbolino,tho 
** most tender and artless of all Shake- 
speare’s characters.” — “ Cj/mbeline,** 
/moyine. The lady who broke her vow 
and was earried off by the ghost of her 
former lover, in the ballad of Alonzo 
the Brave,” by Matthew Gregory Lewis, 
generally called Jlfon^ Lewis. 

Alonso tho brave was the name of the knight. 
The maid was the fair imugiuo. 


Imp (Saxon). A graft ; whence also 
a child, as ** You littlo imp.” In hawk- 
ing. **to imp a feather” is to engraft or 
add a new feather for a broken one. Tho 
needles employed for the purpose were 
called 'Mmping needles.” Lord Crom- 
well, writing to Henry VIII., speaks of 
**that noble imp your son.” 


us pray for ... the kina's most excellent 
msiesty und for .... his beloved son Kdwnrd, 
w pnnee^ that nost nnoelio imp.— ‘'Poihtpay to 


Imp of darkneti. Milton calls the ser* 
pent ** fittest imp of fraud,” Xr., is* 

Impana'tion. Tho dogma of Luther 
that the body and soul of Christ are 
infused into the cucharistic dements after 
consecration, and that the bread and 
wiue are united with the body and soul 
of Christ in much the same way as tho 
liody and soul of man are united. The 
word means patting inio the bread 

Impanna'ta. The Madonna del 
ItHjniiuiala, by Raphael, takes its dis- 
tiuciivo name from the oiled paper win- 
dow in the back-ground. (Italian, m- 
paimata, oiled paper. ) 

Imper'tinence (1 syl.). A 1^1 
term, meaning matter introduced into 
an affidavit, Ac., not pertinent to the 
case. 

Impon'derables (Lafin, thingewith- 
out might). Tho “ matter” of light, heat, 
electricity, and magnetism. If indeed 
there is such matter, it is without ap- 
preciable weight. 

Imposition. A task given for 
punishment. Of course the word is 
taken from tho vorb impose, as the task 
is imposed ; it is an imposition, or thing 
imposed. The term is common in schools, 
collogc.s, and universities. In the sense 
of a deception it moans to ** put a trick 
on a person,” hence the expressions ** to 
put on one,” “ to lay it on thick,” &c. 

Imposition of Hands. The bishop 
laying his baud on persons confirmed or 
ordained . — Acts vi., viii., xix. 

Impropria'tion. Profits of eoclo- 
siastical property in the hands of a lay- 
man. Appropriation is when the profits 
of a bonetico are in the hands of a college. 

Impro'priator. A layman who has 
church lands or ecclesiastical preferment. 
(Latin, in~proprius, belonging to.) 

Improvis'ator {Italian). One who 
utters versos impromptu. It was intro- 
duced by Petrarch, and is still a favourite 
amusement with Italians. The most 
celebrated improvisatori or male impro- 
visators are— 

(1) Serafi'iio d’Aqin'la^ (14G6-1500,) 

{2) Metastas'io. (1698-1781.) 

(3) Bernardino Perfetti, of Sienna 
(1681-1747), who received a laurel orowii 
in the Capitol, an honour confened only 
upon Petrarch and Tasso. 
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(4) Marc-Antony Zuooo^ of Yero'na. 
(•-1764.) 

(5) Serio, beheaded at Naples, 1799. 

<6) Rossi, beheaded at Naples, 1799. 

<7) Gianni, pensioned by Bonaparte. 

(1759-1822.) 

(8) Tommaso Sgricci. (1788-1836.) 

Improvis'atrix or Improvisathice. 
The most famous improvisatrices or fe- 
male improvisators are — 

Maria Magdale'na Moralli, sumamed 
the Olympic Gorilla Fernandez, crownod 
at Rome for improvisation. (1740-1800.) 

Tere'sa Bandetti'ni. (1756-*.) 

RosaTaddei. (1801-*.) 

Signora Mazzei, the most talented of 
all. Ndr Jeh^n, of Bengal {d. IGK)). 

Jn Germany t Anna Louisa Karsch. 

In Caana Domini. A papal bull, 
containing a collection of extracts from 
different constitutions of the i)opes, with 
anathemas against those who violate 
them. So called because it was annually 
road "at the Lord’s Supper” on Holy 
Thursday. 

In Commen'dam {Latin). The 
holding of church preferment for a time, 
on the recommendation of the Crown, till 
a suitable person can bo provided. Thus 
a clergyman elevated to the bench re- 
tains for a time his " living ” in cmimeiV’ 
dam. 

In Ssse {Latin). In actual existence. 
Thusa child living is " in esse,” but before 
birth is only " in posse.” 

In Dxten'so {Latin). At full length, 
word for word without abridgment. 

In Forma Pau'peris. A person 
who will swear ho is not worth i:5 has 
writs, Ac., gratis, and is supplied gra- 
tuitously with attorney and counsel 
(Henry VII., c. 12). 

In Limine {Latin), At the outset, 
at the threshold. 

In Pexpet^uam {Laiin). In per- 
petuity. 

In "Petto {Italian). Held in reserve, 
kept back, something done privately, and 
not announced to tho general public, (/a 
pediare, Latin, in the breast.) 

In PobbS {Latin). What may be 
considered probable, but has not yet any 
real existence. 

In Pro'pria Perso'na {Latin), 
Personally, and not b.y deputy or agenta 


In PrOBpect^U {Latin). What is 
intended or in contemplation to be done 
at some future time. 

In Ke {Latin), In the matter of, as 
In Re Jones v. Robinson. 

In Si^tu {Latin). In its original 
place. 

In Stat'u Quo or "In stat'u quo 
ante” {Latin). In the condition things 
were before the change took place. Thus, 
two nations arming for war may agreo 
to lay down arms on condition that all 
things bo restored to the same state as 
they were before they took up srms. 

In Terro'rem {Latin). As a warn- 
ing, to deter others by terrifying them. 

In To'to {Latin), Entirely, alto- 
gether. 

In Vac'uo {Latin), In a vacuum, 
t.6., where all the air has been taken away. 

Inau'gurate (4 syl.) means to bo led 
in by augurs. The Itoman augurs met 
at their college doors tho high officials 
about to be invested, and led them up to 
the altar; hence to install. 

Inca. A king or royal prince of the 
ancient Peruvians, Tho empire of the 
Incas was founded by Manco Capac. 

Incanta'tion. A singing against, 
that is, singing a set form of words in 
order to bring Divino wrath upon persons 
or nations. 

Inchcape Bock. Twelve miles 
from land, in the German Sea. It is 
dangerous for navigators, and therefore 
the abbot of Aberbrothok fixed a bell on 
a (ioat, which gave notice to sailors of its 
whereabouts. Ralph the Rover, a sea 
])irate, cut the boll from the float, and 
was wrecked on his return home on the 
very rock. Southey has a ballad on the 
subject. 

Precisely the same tale is told of St. 
Goven’s bell, in Pembrokeshire. In the 
chapel was a silver boll, which was stolen 
one summer evening by pirates, but no 
sooner had the boat put to sea, than all 
the crew was wrecked. The silver bell 
was carried by sea nymphs to the brink 
of a well, and whenever the stone of that 
well is struck the boll is heard to moon, 

N.B. Inch or Inis means island. 

Incog., IiM<^nito{Italian), With- 
out wishing to have your rank recognised. 



INCTOUS. 


INFAHT. 


When a royal peraon tmTalf, and doea 
not wiah to be treated with royal oere- 
numy, he aaaamea aome inferior title for 
the nonoe^ and travela incog. 

Xn'oubUB. A nightmare, anything 
that weigha heavily on the mind. (Latin, 
ineuho, to lie on.) 

Indenture^ a written contract, so 
called becauso the skin on which it was 
written in dupiicato was dividod with an 
indented edge, to ht into each other. 

Indepen^dence. The Declaraiion 
of Jiidgsendence. A declaration made 
July 4, 1776, by the American States, 
declaring the colonies free and indepen- 
dent, absolved from oU allegiance to 
Great Britain. 

Indepen'dents. Certain Dissenters 
are so culed, because it is a fundamental 
principle with them that every congrega- 
tion is an independent church, and has a 
right to choose its own minister and 
make its own laws. 

Index (The), or The Roman Index, or 
the iadar Lihrofrum Rrohibito'mm, or 
the Index Expurgato'rim, A list of books 
prohibited by Uie church of Borne, and 

ublished every year by a board of car- 

inals called the Congregation of the 
Index.” 

Indian Arrow-root. The root 
which the Indians apply to arrow- wounds 
to neutralise the venom of the arrow. 
They mash the meal, and apply it as a 
poultice.— if 

In diftTi Tnic. So called because it 
was first brought from China. It is now 
made at home of lampblack and glue. 

Indian Hed. Bed hmmatite (per- 
oxide of iron) found abundantly in tho 
forest of Dean, Gloucestershire. It is 
of a doro lakey hue, used for fiesh tints. 

The Persian Red, which is of a darker 
hue with a sparkling lustre, is imported 
from the island of Ormuz in tlie Persian 
Gulf. 

The Romans obtained this pigment 
from the island of Elba. ** Insulam ex- 
haustis chalybdum generosa metollis.” 
-Ovid. 

Indians. American Indiane. When 
Columbus landed at Cat Island, bethought 
that ho had landed on one of the Indian 
Islands, and in this belief gave the natives 
the nvno of Indians. 


India proper is so named fram Indus 
(the river), in Sanskrit Bvndku, in Perslo 
Rind, whence the Greek Jfinattt. Ata- 
dusUin is the tan or ^'country” of tha 
river Hindus, 

Indra. A Hindu deity of the Vedie 
period, noted for having slain the demon 
Vri'tra. As god of the firmament he 
corresponds with the Latin Jupiter. In 
works of art he is represented as a youth- 
ful god mounted on a gigantic elephant. 

Indracit'tran. A famous giant in 
Indian mythology, the ally of Shrira'ma. 

Indrant. Wife of the god Indra, 
the god who presides over the air, wind^ 
and thunder . — Hindu mythology, 

Induc'tion (Latin, the act of hading 
in). When a clergyman is inducted to 
a living he is led to the church door, 
and tho ring which forms the handle is 
placed in his hand. The door being 
opened, ho is next led into the church, 
and the fact is announced to the parish 
by tolling the bell. 

Indul'gence (3 syl.), in the Roman 
Catholic church, is tbo entire or partial 
pardon of sins granted by tho pope; to 
save or relax the punishment there^ in 
this world or in purgatory. 

Iner'tia (Latin, powerlessness). That 
want of power in matter to change its 
state, either from rest to motion, or from 
motion to rest. Kepler calls it Vis in* 
ertia. {Ars in Latin is the Greek ar^eii, 
power or inherent force; In-ars is the 
absence of this power.) 

InfaUibility (of the church of Rome) 
is the doctrine that the church of Borne 
cannot at any time cease to be orthodox 
in her doctrine, and that what lE^e de- 
clares ex cathedra is substantially true. 
The doctrine is based on the Divine pro- 
mise to the disciples, **Howbeit when 
the Spirit of Truth is oofne, he will guide 
you into oU truth.”— JeAn xvi. 18. 

InTamous means not allowed to 
speak or give witness in a court of justice. 
(Latin, in, negative, fari, to speak ; 
Greek, phimi or phUmi,) 

Infant. Infant of JMeeh, Christian 
Henry Heinecken. (1721-1725.) Atone 
year old he knew the chief events of tho 
rontateuch ; at thirteen months he kimw 
the history of the Old Testament; at 
fourteen moptlis he kl^ew ^he histo^ of 
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tbe Naw Testament ; at two and a-balf 



Inlhlita. Any princess of the blood 
royal, except an heiress of the crown, is 
so called in Spain and Portugal. 


Xnfan'te (3 syl.). AH the sons of the 
sovereigns of Spain and Portugal bear 
this title, except the crown prince, who 
is called in Spain the prince of Astu'rias. 
In the middle ages the word ohilde was 
used as a title of honour in England, 
France, and Germany: hence Ghildo 
Harold, Childe-ric, Ghilde-bert, &c. 

Infbnial Column. So the corps 
of Latour d* Auvergne was called, from 
its terrible charges with the bayonette. 
(1748-1800.) 

Infer'no. We havo l>ante*s notion 
of the infernal regions in his ** Inferno 
Homei^s in the “ Odyssey,” book xi. ; Vir- 
^*s in the “ .®neidV*ibook vi. ; Spenser’s 
in the Faery Queen,” book ii. canto 7 ; 
Ariosto’s in the “ Orlando Furio'so,” book 
xvii. ; Tasso's in ‘'Jerusalem Delivered,” 
bk. iv. ; Milton’s in’ “Paradise Lost;’ 
Fdnelon’s in “ Tdldmaque,” bk, xviii. ; and 
Beckford’s in his romance of “ Vathok.” 

Infra Dig. (dignita'tem). Not in ac> 
cordance with one’s position and charac- 
ter. {Latin,) 

Infra-Iiapsa^iions. A sect which 
hold that God has created some men to 
condemnation, without the possibility of 
being saved. They are called Injra- 
la^iarian, because they suppose that 
these ill-&ted beings are justly treated, 
as they have fallen in Adam. 

Ingoldsby. The Bev. Richard 
Harris Barham, author of “Ingoldsby 
Legends.” (1788-1845.) 

Ix^une'tion A writ forbidding a 
person to do a specified meditated wrong. 
The wrong specified does not amount to 
a crime. Injunctions are of two sorts— 
temporary and perpetual. The first is 
limited “till the coming on of the de- 
fendant’s answer;” the latter is based 
on the merits of the cose, and is of per- 
petual force. 

ItiTt. Pancirollus says the emperors 
used a fluid for writing called encauslwn, 
(Italian, French, mre: Dutch, 


Inkle and Yar'ico. The hero and 
heroine of a drama so called by George 
Colman. The storv is from the “ Spec- 
tator,” No. 11. Inkle is a young English- 
man who is lost in the Spanish main ; he 
falls in love with Yarico, an Indian 
maiden, whom he lives with as his wife ; 
but no sooner does he find a vessel to 
take him to Barbadoes, than he sells her 
for a slave. 

Inland Navigation. Francis 
Egerton, duke of Bridgewater, is called 
the FatJter of Brituh Inland Navigatiion, 
(1729-1803.) A title certainly due to 
James Brindley. (1716-1772.) 

Inn(jSaroa). Chamber ; origfinally ap- 
plied to a mansion, like the French Mtel, 
Hence Clifford’s Inn, once the mansion 
of De Clifford ; Lincoln’s Inn, the man- 
sion of the Earls of Lincoln ; Gray’s Inn, 
that of the Lords Gray, &c. 

Now, when bb Phoebue, with his fiery wilaSi 
Unto his inne beson to draw apaee. 

Speiuer, ** I'aSry Uueen/* vL 8. 

Inns of Court. The four voluntary 
societies which have the exclusive right 
of calling to the bar. They are the Inner 
Temple, the Middle Temple, Lincoln’s 
Inn, and Gray’s Inn. Eaw is governed 
by a board of benchers. 

Innings. He has had a long innings, 
A good long run of luok. A term in 
cricket for the time that the eleven are 
in, or not out as scouts. The innings 
of an individual istbo time he has the 
bat. Tbe field or scouts are outers. 

Innocents. Feast of the Holy Inna* 
cents, Tbe 28th December, to commemo- 
rato Horod’s butchery of the children of 
Bethlehem from two years old and up- 
ward, with tbe design of cutting off the 
infant Jesus. 

Innuen'do. An implied or covert 
hint of blame. It is a law term, meaning 
the person nodded to (Latin, «fi-n«oV 
and is thus used : A defendant or his 
pleader speaking of the plaintiff would 
say, “ He, innuendo, did so and so,” 

He, the person 1 nod to or refer to (viz., 
the plaintiff) did so and so. 

Inoc'ulate (4 syl.) is to put in an 
eyo (Latin, in oculus). The allusion is 
to a plan adopted by gardeners who 
insert the “eye” or small bud of asuperior 
plant into the stock of an inferior one, 
in order to produce flowem or froits of 
better quolityr 
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XKOOEKE. 


INTSnPBSTSSt. 


Xn'ogene or lo^xooi (8 qrl*). Wife 
d BratOitho mythological king of Britain. 


AwBrafttiblirtaliMmito hit rnl« fabdawdi 
And nteiiM lane in great faltdtj. 

Lend ofuto friei^ and of hia foea enhewd. 
MeMfe thm mu, bla tamooe progeny, 

Mom of ftjm Xnoeene 

u Qii«en,**lL m 


InquisltiOXl. A court instituted to 
inquire into offences against the Roman 
OathoUo religion. The first was estab- 
lished in the south of Franco in the 
thirteen^ century. (Latin, inquisitio, a 
■earohing into.) 

Zntolence. (Latin, in-aoleo.) IJn* 
usual conduct. 


Inspired. T?ie ina/un'd idiot So 
Walpole called Oliver Goldsmith. 

Instinot. Something pricked or 
punctured into one. Distinguiah is of 
the same root, and means to prick or 
jmnoture separately. Extinguiah means 
to prick or puncture out. In all cases 
the allusion is to marking by a puncture. 
At college the ** markers ” at the chapel 
doors still hold a pin in one hand, and 
prick with it the name of each man ** 
that enters. 


Ingulsri. The district of Lombardy, 
which contained Milan, Como, Fa^'ia, 
Lodi, Nova'ra, and Yercclli. 

Insult. To leap on the prostrate 
body of a foe. 

Insultor. One who leaps upon you 
or against you. Thus Terence says, 
** inBulta*rii for&'s cal^cibus" {Eun. 2. 2. 54). 
It will be remembered that the priests 
of Baal, to show their indignation against 
their gods, ''leaped upon the altar which 
they had made” (1 Kgs. xviii. 26). Zopba- 
niah (i. 9) says that God will "punish 
all those that leap on tlio throshold.” 
{See Desultort.) 

Intafflio {Italian),, A design cut in 
a gem, like a crest or initials in a stamp. 
The design does not stand out in relief, 
as in eem^eoi, but is hollowed in. 


Intellect. The power of reading 
mentfdly. (Latin, tafug lego, I read within 
me.) 

Inter al'ia {Latin), Among other 
things or matters. 

Interoal^ary {Laiin), Galled be- 
tween. Thus, an intercalary day is a 
day foisted in between two others, as 
the 29th Febmory in leap-year. (Bee 
Cauhds.) 


Interdict and Excommunicate. 
The pope or some ecclesiastic interdicts 
a kingdom, province, county, or town, 
but ezeommunioates an indiriduaL This 
sentence excludes the place or individual 
from partaking in certain sacraments, 
public worship, and the burial serrioe. 
The most remarkable instances are the 
following : — 

1081. 'Roland was laid under an inter- 
dict by pope Gregory VII., because 
Boleslas II. had murdered StanislauB at 
the altar. 

1180. Scotland was put under a similar 
ban by pope Alexander III. 

1200. France was interdicted by In- 
nocent III. because Philippe Auguste 
refused to marry Ingelburge, who had 
been betrothed to him. 

1209. England was laid under similar 
sentence by Innocent III., and continued 
so for six years, in the reign of king John. 

In Franco, ^bert the Pioua, Philippe 
I., Louis VII., Philippe Aug^late, Philippe 
IV., and Napoleon I., have all been 
subjected to the papu thunder. In 
England, Henry II. and John. Victor 
Emmanuel of Italy has been excommu- 
nicated by Pius iX. for despoiling the 
papacy of a large portion of its temporal 
dominions. 

In'terest {Latin), Something that 
is between the parties concerned. The 
interest of money is the sum which the 
borrower agrees to pay the lender for its 
use. To take an interest in anything is 
to fool there is something between it and 
you which may affeot your happinem. 

Interlard {French), To put lard 
or fat between layers of meat. Meta- 
phorically, to mix what is the solid part 
of a discourse with fulsome and irrelevant 
matter. Thus we say, "To interlard 
with oaths,** to " interlard with oompli- 
monts,” &c. 

Interlo'per. One who runs between 
traders. One who sets up busiuess, and 
by BO doiug interferes with the actual 
or supposed rights of others. (Dutch, 
hopen, to run.) 

Inter'polate (4 syl.). For two or 
more persons to polish up something 
between them; spurious emendations. 
(Latin, intea* polio.') 

Inter'preter {Mr.), The Imper- 
sonation of the Holy Spirit in " Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” by John Bunyan. 


mrm lux 


invisibles. 
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InUrprtUr really means the Holy 
Spirit. In Pilgrim’s Progress” he is 
of a house a litilo way beyond the 
Wicket Gate. Here Christian was kindly 
entertained and shown many wonderful 
sights of an allegorical character. Chris- 
tiana and her i>arty stopped here also, 
and were entertained in a similar manner. 
—Bwiufan, 

Inter Bex (Laiin), A person ap- 
pointed to hold the office of king pro 
tm» 

^ Into'ne (2 syl.). To thunder out; 
intonation, the thundering of the voice. 
(Latin, torn, to thunder). The Homans 
said that Cicero and Demosthenes *Hhun- 
dered out their orations.” It is instruc- 
tive to notice how thunder symbolises 
the human voice even in its musical cha- 
racter. 

Intrime (2 syl.) comes from the 
Greek iurix, hair, whence the Latin 
trica, trifles or hairs ; the German O’uff, 
a deception carried on by false hair. 

Inure (2 syl.) is to bum in, as colours 
used to be in encaustic painting, or as a 
brand was burnt on the ^in of a criminal. 
To inure oneself to labour is to burn it 
into the body by habit till it can be no 
more separated than a brand, or the 
colour of encaustic tiles. 

Invalide (French). A four-sou piece, 
so caUed because it was debased to the 
value of three sous and o-half. 

TieB, prcni oet inralide, t ins santfi ts boire 
*• IHux Arletuine.’* (iWl.) 

Invei^gle (3 syl.). To lead blind- 
fold. (Norman French, enveogler; French, 
avevgUr; Italian, invogliarS.) 

Invention of the Cross {discovery 
of the cross). A festival held on May 3rd, 
in commemoration of the discovery of 
the cross by the agents of St. Helena, 
mother of Constantine the emperor 
(316). (Latin, inven'io, to discover.) 

Inventors punished by their own 
inventions : — 

(a) Perillos, who invented the Brazen 
BvU for PhaFaris, tyrant of Agrigentum, 
was the first person baked to death in 
the monster. 

(ft) The regent Morton of Scotland, 
who invented or adopted Maiden, a 
sort of guillotine, was the first to be 


executed by his own machine (in the 
reign of queen Elisabeth). 

(c) Hugues Aubriot, provost of Paris, 
who built the Bastile, was the first person 
confined in his own strong castle. The 
charge against him was heresy. 

(d) The bishop of Verdun who invented 
the iron cages, too small to allow the 
person confined in them to stand upright 
or lie at full length, was the first to be 
shut up in one ; and cardinal La Balue, 
who recommended them to Louis XI., 
was himself confined in one for ten years. 

(c) Ludovi'eo Sforza, who invented the 
Iron Shroud, was the first to suffer death 
by the horrible torture. 

(/) Haman, son of Hammeda'tha, the 
Amalokite, of the race of Agag, devised 
a gallows fifty cubits high, on which to 
hang Mordecai, by way of commencing 
the extirpation of the «few8 ; but the fa- 
vourite of Ahasue'ruswas himself hanged 
on his gigantic gallows. In modem his- 
tory wo have a repetition of this incident 
in the case of Euguerrand de Marigni, 
Minister of Finance to Philippe the Fair, 
who was hung on the mbbot which ho 
bad caused to be erected at Montfaucon, 
for the execution of certain felons ; and 
four of his successors in office underwent 
the same fate. 

iff) Captain Coiner Coles, inventor of 
the iron turret ship, perished in the Cap^ 
tain, off Cape Fiuisterre, Sept. 7, 1870. 

Inves'titiire. (Latin, cWttnyta or 
putting on canonicals.) The admission 
to office is generally made by investiture i 
Thus a pair of gloves is given to a Free- 
mason in France; a cap is given to a 
graduate ; a crown, &c., to a sovereign, 
&c. A crosier and ring used to be given 
to a church dignitary. In the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries the kings of Europe 
and the pope were perpetually at variance 
about the right of investiture ; the ques- 
tion was, should the sovereigns or should 
the pope invest clergymen or appoint 
them to their livings and dignities ? 

Invin'cible Doctor. William of 
Occam or Ockham (a village in Surrey), 
also called Doctor Singula'ris, (127<^ 
1347.) 

Invis'ibles. (1) The Rosicrucians 
were so called, because they never dared 
to appear in public. 

(2) The disciples of Osiander, Flaccius. 
Illiricus, &c., who denied the peipetual 
visibility of the church. 
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lol (pnm. J'oQ. Tbe Danish snnd 
vt Obristtnas) the same as fWe. 

TtaSIttTBIS ])UI9 

At lol moN dMP the ,, 

Bht WcMr /to0tt,**jramioii.** 


lo'niaii Mode. A specif of church 
nuBio in the key of C major, in imitation 
of the ancient Greek moae so called. 


lonie Accomplishments. Ooe- 

ture and dress. 


Ionic Architecture. So called 
from lo'cia whore it took its rise. The 
oapitals are decorated with volutes, and 
the cornice with dentils. 

The people of Tonla fonned their order of archi- 
teotnxe on the model of a young woman dnwsid lu 
her halr> and of an eaNy« ulegaiit ehaiiu , wliereuH tlio 
I)orlo hiul been formed on the model of a robmit* etruug 
ineu.— KffruviiM. 

Ionic School or Ionic Philosopli^t. 
ThalSs, Anaximandor, Anaxime'nos, Hera- 
clilos, and Anazag^oras were all natives 
of Ionia, and were the earliest of the 
Greek plulosophors. They tried to prove 
that all created things spring from one 
principle ; Thalb's said it was water, Anax- 
imoni;s thought it was air or gas, Anax- 
agoras that it was atoms, Horaclitos 
xnaintainod that it was fire or caloric, 
while Anaximander insisted that tho 
elements of all things aro eternal, for 
€x ni/iilo nihil fit, 

lormiingan'dur. Tho serpent that 
encompass the whole earth, according 
to Scandinavian mythology. 

lo'ta or Jot, A voiT littlo, tho least 
quantity possible. l%e iota is tho 
smallest letter of the Greek alphabet, 
called the Lacedemonian letter. 

Tbis bond doth give thee here no jot of blood. 
i^wt€tp9ur»,*' Mtrchant oj Vemet^'ii 1. 

lo'ihun. A generio name for tho 
giants of Celtic mythology. 

lo'thimheim or lotunkdm (4 syl.). 
The home of the lothun, somewhere 
on the pinnacles of the Scandinavian 
mountains. 

Iphigez&i'a. Daughter of Agamem- 
non. Her father having offended Ax'- 
temis {Dvam), vowed to sacrifice to tho 
angry goddess the most beautiful thing 
that came into his possession in the next 
twelvemonths ; this was an infant daugh- 
ter. The father deferred the sacrifice 
till the fleet of the combined Greeks 
reached Aulis and Iphigenia had grown 


to womanhood. Then Oolohas told Mm 
that the fleet would be wind-bound till 
he had fulfilled his vow ; accordingly the 
king prepared to saorifioe his daughter, 
but ArtSmis snatched her from the altar 
and carried her to heaven, substituting 
a hind in her place. 

The similarity of this legend to the 
Scripture stories of Jophtha’s vow, and 
Abraham’s offering of his son Isaac, is 
noticeable. {See Idomeneus.) 

lpse-(lixit(£afm). Amoreassertion, 
wholly unsupported. We say it is “ your 
ipso-dixit,” *'his ipse-dixit,” ''their ipse- 
dixit,” and so on. 

Ipswich. A corruption of GypeB-wick, 
the town on tho river "Gyppen,” now 
called the Orwell. 

Iram'. The pilgrim’s garb is so called 
by the Arabs. 

Tran. The empire of Persia. 

Avenge the shame 

His race hath brought on lran*i name. 

Thomoi Moon, Fin WorAifipen,** 

Ireland or JEnn is Celtic ; from Eri or 
lar (wostom). Lloyd (" State W orthies,” 
article Grandison), with a gravity which 
cannot but excite laughter, says the 
island is called tho land of Ire because 
of the broils there, which have extended 
over 400 years. Wormius derives the 
word from the Runic Tr, a bow. {Set 
heloie.) 

Ireland, 

Callod by the natives "Erin,” 
Eri-innis, or lar-innis (west island). 

By the Welsh‘*Yver-den” (westvalley). 

By Apulelus, Hiber'nia, which is 
lemia, a corruption of lar-inni-a. 

By Juvenal (ii. 260) Juvema or Ju- 
bema, the same as lerna or lemia. 

By Claudian, Ouemia, the same. 

By modems, Ireland, which is lar-en- 
land (land of the west). 

^ The three greed samts of Ireland 
are St. Patrick, St. Columba, and Sti 
Bridget. 

The fair maid of Ireland, ignis fatuui 
{q,v,). 

Ho bail read lu former times of a Going rjxe,oo]led 
VatuuK." the Are of destiny; by some, "Will 
wl& the Whlisp.” or "Jack with the Lantern; and 
likewise, by some simple oountry people, " The Falx 
Maid of Ireland," which used to lead wandering 
travellers out of their way—*" Tht Seven Ohempimu 
of Chrittendom" i. 7. 

The three tragic storiet of iht Irish, (1) 

The death of the childm of Tounn; 


IHEMA. 


tBOK MASK. 
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(2) The death of the children of Lir : (8) 
The death of the- children of Usnacn. — 
vol. i., '' Tr<maacUoiM of f/M 
Oatilic SocUly of Dvthlin** 

&6'2ia. The impersonation of Ireland, 
whose inheritance was withheld by the 
tyrant Grantorto. Sir Artogal (Justice) 
is sent by the FaSry Queen to succour 
the 'distr^ed lady. Grantorto, or the 
rebellion of 1580, being slain, sho is 
restored to her throne and roignb in 
peace.— i8|pm<«r, **FaMry Qween” r. 

Tris. Goddess of the rainbow, or the 
rainbow itself. In classic mythology 
she is called the messenger of the gods 
when they intended discord, and the 
rainbow is the bridge or rood let down 
from heaven for her accommodation. 
When the gods meant peace they sent 
Mercury. 

I'U hare an Tris that shall find thee out. 

8/takeapeare, “S Henry ill. S. 

llish Agita'tor. Daniel O’Connell. 
(1775-1847.) 

IriBli Beauty. A woman with two 
black eyes — no uncommon ** decoration 
among the low Irish. 

Iriall XiegB. Thick and clumsy ones. 
Grose says that ** the Irish women have 
a dispensation from the pope to wear the 
thick end of their legs downwards.*’ 

IriBh Wedding. When a person 
has a black eye we sometimes say to him, 
''You have been to an Irish wedding, I 
see,” because the Irish are more famous 
for giving their guests on those occasions 
Uaek eyes than while favours. 

Iron. The hieroglyphic for iron is 
S, which denotes “gold at the bottom 
(0)» only its upper part is too sharp, 
volatile, and half corrosive (T) ; this being 
taken away, iron would become gold. 
Iron is called Mars. 

The iron eviers into his soul. The an- 
guish or annoyance is felt most keenly. 
The allusion is to the ancient custom of 
torturing the flesh with instruments of 
iron. 

1 sawthe taon eater into hie eoul, and felt what 
^ of pain it was that ariseth from hope deferred.— 
Btirae. 

Iron Age. The era between the 
dea^ of Charlemagne and the close of 
the Carlovingian dynasty is so called 
from its idmost ceaseless wars. It is 
■ometimes called the Uoden age for its 


worthlessness, and the dark age for its 
barrenness of learned men. 

Iron Age. The age of cruelty and 
hord-heartedness. When Hubert tells 
Prince Arthur her must bum his eyes 
out, the young prince replies, “Ah, none 
but in this iron ago would do it.”— 
Shakespeare, *^King John,'* iv. 1. 

Iron-arm. Francis do Lauouc, the 
Huguenot soldier, liras de Fcr. (lo-Jl- 
16U1.) 

Iron Crown of Iiombardy is so 
called from a narrow baud of iron within 
it, said to be beaten out of one of the 
nails used at the Crucifixion. This band 
is about three-eighths of an inch broad, 
and ono-tenth of an inch in thickness. 
According to tradition, the noil was first 
given to Constantino by his mother, who 
discovered the cross. The outer circlet 
of the crown is of beaten gold, and set 
with precious stones. The crown is pre- 
served with great care at Monza, near 
Milan, and Napoleon, like his predecessor 
Charlemagne, was crowned with it. 

After the war between Austria and 
Italy, the Iron Crown was delivered by 
tho former power to Victor Emmanuel. 

Iron -hand or The Irm-lumder. 
Goetz von Berlich ingen {.Godfrey of Ber- 
Uchiugen), who lost his right hand at the 
siege of Landshut, and had one made of 
iron to supply its place. (1480-1562.) 

Iron Mask. The man in the iron 
mask (called Lestang) was count Er'- 
colo Aiito^nio Matthio'li, a senator of 
Mantua, and private agent of Ferdinand 
Charles, duke of Mantua. Ho suffered 
imprisonment of twenty-four years for 
having deceived Louis XIV. in a 
secret treaty for the purchase of tho 
fortress of Casale, tho key of Italy, The 
agents of Spain and Austria bribed him 
by outbidding the Grand Monarque. The 
secresy observed by all parties was in- 
violate, because the infamy of the trans- 
action would not bear daylight.— ZT. G. 
A. Mlis, “ True History of the Iron Mash." 

There are several others “ identified ” 
as the veritable Iron Mask, g,e . — 

(1) Louis, due de Vermandois, natunl 
son of Louis XIV. by De la Vallihre, who 
was imprisoned for life, because he gave 
the Dauphin a box on the ears, ('rjfe- 
moires Secrets pour seroir d VHisUnre de 
Berse.") ITiis cannot be, ns the duke 
died in camp, 1688. 
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(2) A young foreign nobleman, cham- 
berlain of Q^ueen Anne, and real father 
of Louis XlV,— A JMUeJi $torif, 

(8) Duo do Beaufort, Riwf of the 
Marktit, (Legrange-Chance), **V Annie 
lAtteraire, 17^9.") This supposition is 
worthless, as tho duke was slain by tho 
Turks at the siege of Candio. (1G(>!) ) 

(4) An elder brother of Louis XIV., 
some say by tho Duke of Bucking- 
ham, others ny Cardinal Mazarin. ^ (Jiee 
Voltaire, “ JJictionnaire Philoso)ih%q\ie** 
I Anna), and Linguot, ** Hostile DevoiteeP 

(5) Abb4Soulavio assorts it was a twin 
brother of Louis XIV., Maridud Ridie- 
Hm. This tale forms the basis of 
Zschokko’s German tragedy, and Four- 
nier’s drama. 

(0) Some maintain that it was Fouquot, 
tho disgraced rniuister of Finance to 
Louis XIV. 

a Some that it was an Arminian 
rch, Avcdik. 

(8) Some that it was tho duke of 
Monmouth; but ho was executed on 
Tower Bill in 1685. 

Ironside. Edmund II., king of tho 
Anglo-Saxons, was so called, from his 
iron armour. (989, 1016-1017.) 

Restor Ironside, Sir Richard Stool, 
who assumed tho nom tie plume in ** Tho 
Guardian.” (1671-1729.) 

IronsideB. The soldiors that served 
under Cromwell wore so called, ospocially 
after the battle of Marston Moor, whore 
they displayed an iron resolution. 

Iron-tooth {Dmt de Fet') . Fredorick 
II., elector of Brandenburg. (1657. 
1638-1713.) 

Irony. A dissombling. (Greek, 
Aron, a dissembler.) 

So {pniTO Ebody upon mo solemn an oooosion should 
not doal in irony, or ozplaiu tholr lUL'uoing by cou- 

irariea— 

Irrefragable Doctor. Alexander 
Hales, an English friar, founder of the 
scholastic theology. (l.‘)th coiit.) 

Irrel'evant is not to rolieve, not to 
lighten. Irrelevant matter is that which 
does not help to bear the burden or 
make it lighter. (Latin, in relvva're; 
Uvit, light.) 

Irresis'tible. When Alexander 
wont to oonsoltthe Delphio oracle before 
his Persian invasion, he arrived on a day 
when no responses were made. Nothing 


daunted, he went in search of the Pytbla, 
and when she refused to attend, took 
her to the temple by force. ** Son,” said 
tho priestess, *'thou art irresistible.” 
** Enough !” cried Alexander ; I accept 
your words as my response.*’ 

Irspilles Felles. Skins having 
bristly hair like that of goats. {Hirci- 
pilus, i.o,, “goats’ hair.”— F m<im). A 
fell is Saxon for *' skin,” like the Latin 
jidl-is, English peel. Thus we say still a 
**wooJ-fell.” Shakespeare speaks of “a 
fell of hair” v. 5). Fell- 

moutfer, a dealer in skins. 

Irus. The beggar of gigantic stature 
who kept watch over the suitors of Penel- 
ope. liis real name was Ar'neos, but the 
suitors nicknamed him Iros because he 
carried their messages for them. Ulysses, 
on his return, felled him to the ground 
with a single blow, and dung him out of 
doors. 

Poorer than Irm, A Greek proverb, 
adopted by the Romans {see Ovid), and 
existing in the French language {plus 
pauvie qdhms), alluding to tho beggar 
referred to above. 

IrVingites (3 syl). The self-styled 
Catholic Apostolic Clmrch, founded by 
the Rev. Edward Irving in 1829, 

Isaac. A hedge-sparrow, a oomip- 
tion of Chaucer’s word, heisuagge, (Saxon, 
hciuj, hedge ; sugga, the sugga bird.) 

Isaac of York. The Jew in “Ivan- 
hoe,” and father of Rebecca. Waller 
Scott, 

Isabel, called Shc-wolf of France, 
The adulterous queen of Edward II., 
daughter of I’hilippo IV. {le Bel) of 
Franco. According to tradition, she 
murdered her royal husband by thrusting 
a hot iron into his bowels. 

Mark tlie year unci mark the night; 

When Severn sliall re-echo with allrig'it 
The fthrieks oi death ihrough Bisklejf’s roollB that 
riug. 

Bhneki of en agonfFing king. 

hhe-wolf of France, wnh unrelenting fnngi. 

That tear 'at tho boweU of thy mangled marel 

Gray," TheJturd,* 

Is'aJbtl, Tho Spanish form of Eliza- 
beth. The French form is Isabelle. 

Isabella, princess of Sicily, in love 
with Robert le Diable, but promised in 
marriage to the prince of Grana^da, who 
challenged Robert to mortal combat. 
Robert is allured from the combat by his 
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0«Dd-fatlier, but when Alice tells him 
that Isabella '' the princess is waiting for 
him at the altar/* a struggle takes place 
between Bertram and Alice, the one 
trying to drag the duke to the infernal 
regions, and the other trying to win him 
to the ways of virtue. Aiice prevails, 
but the audience is not informed whether 
Robert marries Isabella or not. —Mayer» 
beei**i opera, il Diavolo,** 

Jaahella, daughter of Hercules, duke of 
Ferra'rh'f sister of Alfonso and Ipporito, 
and wife of Francisco Gonza'go, lord of 
Mantua 

Isabelle or haJbella (in ''Orlande 
Furioso”), daughter of the king of Gali* 
cia, in love with Zerbi'no ; but boing a 
pa^n, Zerbino could not marry her. 
Zerbino induces her xo quit her native 
land^ and gives Odori'eo charge of her. | 
She is wrecked, and Odorico escapes with 
her to Rochelle. Here Odorico assails 
her virtue, but is alarmed by a vessel 
which he sees approaching, and docs. She 
is kept captive by the crew for nine 
montu, but Orlando slays or hangs all 
the crew, and Isabella being free, ac- 
companies her rescuer. Her lament at 
the death of Zerbino is one of the best 
parts of the poem (bk. xii.). She retires 
to a chapel to bury Zerbino, and is there 
slain by Rod^omont. 

laahelle. The colour so callod is the 
vellow of toiled calico, A yollow-duu 
horse is called in France un cl^eual Jsa- 
helle. The origin of the term is as fol- 
lows : — In the Spanish wars queon Isabel 
madoavow to the Virgin never to change 
her linen till Grana'dafell into her hands. 
The siege lasted much longer than she 
had anticipated, and her body-linen ac- 
quired a tint which the French still call ; 
isabelle. | 

Ilrisht-Sttn wni mounted on a black horse, that ' 
of Felix woe a srey, UheryVi vroa white as milk, nul > 
tlie prinnen's an l8.ilNilie.— Ooitafess ifAnaia, 
iiUrand Prince Chcru*’ 

Isaf. An Arabian idol in the form of 
a man, brought from Syria, and placed 
in £s-^fa, near the temple of Mecca. 
Some say Isaf was a man converted into 
stone for impiety, and that Mahomet 
suffered this one "idol” to remain as a 
warning to his disciples. 

Isenbras or Sir Ismihras. A hero 
of mediesval romance, first proud and 
presumptuous, when he was visited by all 
sorts of punishments ; afterwards peni- 
tent and humlile, when his afflictions wore I 


turned into blessings. It was in this 
latter stage that he one day carried on 
his horse two children of a poor wood- 
man across a ford. Ysambuas.) 

1 warne you firiit at the begynainxe 
Tuat I will make no vain oai-plngo ({''lib) 

Of deed! of arinyii ne of amouri. 

As dus mynstreMes and jefctnuni, 

That u.akys oarpmue in many a plaoe 
Of Octoiiaue and Isemhraoe 

** h^iUuimofNauinpton.** 

I'seXLgrin or Sir Itgrim, the wolf, 
afterwards created earl of Pitwood, in 
the beast-epic of " Reynard the Fox.** 
Isengrin typifies the barons, and Reynard 
the church, and the gist of the tale is to 
show how Reynard bamboozles bis uncle 
Wolf. (Gorman, Itegrimm, a wolf, a 
surly fellow.) 

Isfen'dlar. The angel which guards 
the chswtity of women, and preserves 
domestic peace. — MadiomeXan myHiology, 

Isha'ni. The personification of the 
active power of Isa or Iswara. It is 
represented under the form of a woman, 
and regarded as the goddess of nature 
and protectress of water. Her chief feto 
is called Durgotsa*va. 

Isbban, in the satire of "Absalom 
and Achitophel,” by Dryden and Tate, 
is Sir Robert Clayton, who’d '* e’en turn 
loyal to be made a peer” (pt. ii.). 

Ishnboshetb, in Drydon’s satire of 
"Absalom and Achitophol,** is meant 
for Richard Cromwell. His father Oliver 
is called Saul. At the death of Saul, 
Ishboshoth was acknowledged king by a 
]»arty, and reigned two years, when bo 
was assassinated. 

They who, when Haul was dead, without a blow. 

Made foolish Ishboslieih the crown for8^o. 

Ish'monie*. The petrified city in 
Upper Egypt, full of men and women 
turned to Btono.--y*cr«-y, " View of Ike 
Levant** 

Marryatt has borrowed the idea in his 
" Pacha of Many Tales.” 

I'siac Table. A spurious Egyptian 
monument sold by a soldier to caminal 
Bembo in 1627, and preserved at Turin. 
It is of copper, and on it are represented 
most of tho Egyptian deities in the 
mysteries of Isis. It was said to have 
been found at tbo siege of Rome in 1525. 
The word Isiao is an adjective formed 
from Isis. 

Isido^riaii Decre'tals. Also called 
Pseudo or Jf'alae DenrtUilt, A spurious 
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oompilation of fifty-nine decretals by 
Ment^ who liyed in the ninth century, 
and fraudulently ascribed them to I'sidore 
of Seville, who died in the sixth century. 
Prior to the ninth century the only / 
authentic collection of decretals or letters 
of the popes in reply to questions pro- 
posed to thorn by Dishops, ecclesiastical 
Judges, and others, was that of Dionysius 
the Litlle [Exig'iius], a Roman monk, 
who lived in the middle of the sixth 
century. Ho commences with pope 
Siricius (fourth century). The Isidorian 
decretals contain fifty-nino letters as- \ 
cribed to persons living between Cle- | 
ment and Siricius, and forty others not ' 
contained in the Dionysian collection. I 
The object of those forged letters is 
either to exalt the papacy or enforce ' 
some law assuming the existence of sucli 
exaltation. Amongst these spurious i 
letters are the decretal of St. Anacle'tus, 
the decretal of St. Alexander, the letter 
of Julius to the Easterns, the synodical 
letter of St. Athana'sius, the decretal of 
St. Fabian instituting the rite of the 
chrism, and so on. 

La rfiforme p8eiido*l8idorienne. adort6e par 8 
Nlobolna, on tCft.par le huitidme oonoilo (ficiimenique 
eu fcu, ooulIrmGo par lo oonoilo do Trout on IMi, vile 
ostdojpuii uoufiluolpa le droit commundaufll'v^.i.s * 
oitboliquo. ..oo qn’il oat imposniblo do justllier eC 
rodmod exooaer.o’oat lo mqyeaeniploy6 par le psendo- 
J aidore pour arrirer i kb nn».—**JStu<iet lidHfieutUt ' ’ 
no. 47, p- aus. 

I'singlasa. A comiption of the 
Dutch hfsenblas (an air-bladder), being 
prepared from the bladders and sounds 
of sturgeon. 

I'sis. Wife of Csi'ris, and mother of 
ITo'rus. Tho cow was sacred to her. 
She is said to have invented spinning 
and weaving. — Egyptian, myUiology. 

lnventre8B of the woof, foir Lina ifla*) flinfpi 
The flying ■buttle thro’ the danning BtrlnKS . . • 
Taught by her laboun, from the fertile hoU 
Immortal Isii clothed the banks of K ile. 

Z)amn,*‘ Loves U 

Milton, in ''Paradiso Lost,” names 
Osiris, Isis, and Orus amongst tho fallen 
angels (bk. i. 478). 

Jm, Ilerodotos thinks, is Demo'tor 
(Co'rSs). 

DiodoYoa confounds her with the 
Moon, Demeter, and Juno. 

Plutarch confounds her with Athe'na 
(Minerva), Perseph'one (Proserpine), tho 
Moon, and Te'thys. 

ApuMus calls her the mother of the 
gods, Minerva, Venus, Diana, Proser- 


pine, Cerfis, Juno, Bello'na, Hecate, and 
Bhamnu'sia [Nem'esis]. 

ItU, Some maintain that Xsie was at 
one time the protectress of Paris, and 
that the word Paris is a contraction oi 
the Greek Para Peidos (near the temple 
of Isis), the temple referred to being the 
Pantheon or Church of St. Gene^hve. 
We are told, moreover, that a statue of 
Isis was for a long time preserved in the 
church of St. Germain-des-Pi€s, but was 
broken to pieces by cardinal Briconnet 
because he saw certain women offering 
candles to it as to the Virgin. 

TlteYounglsis. Cleopatra. (69-30 B.C.^ 

Islam or IsLAMiSM. The true faith, 
according to tho Mahometan notion. 
The Moslems say every child is bom in 
Islam, and would continue in the true 
faith if not led astray into Magism, 
Judaism, or Christianity. The word 
means resignation or submission to the roill 
oj Ood, 

Islamite (3 syl.). A follower of 
Mahomet or believer in Islam^ 

Island of Saints. So Ireland was 
called in tho Middle Ages. 

Island of 8t. Brandan. The 
flying island, the supposed retreat of 
king Bodri'go. So called from St. Bran- 
dan, who went in search of the Islands 
of Paradise in the sixth century. 

Islands of the Blest. Islands to 
which tho favourites of the gods were 
conveyed at death.— Classio myiMogy, 

Isle of Bogs. So called from being 
tho receptacle of tho greyhounds of 
Edward III, Some say it is a corruption 
of t\io Isle of Ducks, and that it is so 
called in ancient records, from tho num- 
ber of wild fowl inhabiting the marshes. 

Ismaellans (4 syl.). A Mahometan 
sect, which maintained that Isma'el, and 
not Moussa, ought to bo Imaum'. In the 
tenth century they formed a secret so- 
ciety, from which sprang the Assassins. 

Isme'ne (3 syl.). Daughter of (E'di- 
pus and Jocasta. Antig'one was buried 
alive by the order of Idi^ Creon, for 
burying her brother Polyni'ces, slain in 
combat by his brother Ete'ocles. Isme'ne 
declared that she had aided her sister, 
and requested to bo allowed to share the 
same punishment. 

Tsmdn^, The lady-love of Israe'niaa^ 
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in the erotic romance of Eustathius or 
Eumathius, entitled *'lsmene and Is- 
menias’* (twelfth century). 

Isme'ziias. A Theban musician of 
whom Ath'eas, king: of the Scyth'ians^ 
declared, “ I liked the music of Ismenias 
bettor than the braying of an ass.*’ — 
Plviajrck, 

Isme'no (in ** Jerusalem Delivered”). 
A magician who could ''call spirits from 
the vasty deep.” He was once a Chris- 
tian, but became Mahometan. He was 
killed by a stone hurled at him by an 
engine (bk. xviii.). 

Isoc'rates. The French Isocrates. 
Flfichior, bishop of Nismos. (1 G32-1710.) 

iB^Olde (2 syl.). Wife of kiug Mark, 
of Cornwall, who had an illicit afifoction 
for Sir Tristram, her nephew. Isolde the 
White^ Sir 1 ristram’s vrife, or Isolt, 

rsother'mal Xiines. Lines laid 
down in maps to show the places which 
have the same mean temperature. (Greek, 
isos th&'nios, equal heat.) 

Isparetta. Supremo god of the 
people of Malabar. She converted herself 
into an egg, from which was hatched 
heaven and earth with all that they con- 
tain. She has throe eyes and eight 
hands. {See Leda.) 

Is'rael, in Dryden’s satire of '‘Ab- 
salom and Achitophel,” stands for Eng- 
land. 

ls''rafil'. The angel of music, who 
possessed the most melodious voice of all 
God’s creatures. This is the angel who 
is to sound the Resurrection Trump, and 
Will ravish the ears of the saints in para> 
dise. Israfil, Gabriel, and Michael wero 
tiio three angels that warned Abraham 
of Sodom’s destruction.— “Abraw.” 

A winged band, commanded by Israfll, the ant^l 
of the resurreotion, came to meet Roland.—** Crwme- 
vnUtiue*’ iL (I. 

Issa. Jesus. 

Is'sachar, in Drydon’s satire of 
'* Absalom and Achitophel,” means 
Thomas Thynne, of Longleate Hall, a 
friend of tho duko of Monmouth. Ho 
was assassinated in his carriage, in Pall 
Mall, by ruffians hired by count Konings- 
mark. The cause of this murder was 
jealousy ; both Mr. Thynne and the count 
wore in love with lady Elizabeth Percy, 
tho widow of the earl of Ogle. Her 


friends contracted her to the rich com- 
moner, but before the marriage was 
consummated Mr. Thynne was murdered. 
Within three months the lady married 
the duke of Somerset. {See Mohun.) 

Issachar*s Ears. Ass’s ears. The allu* 
sion is to Gen. xlix. 14 “ Issachar is a 
strong ass crouching down between two 
burdens.” 

JbI: poMlble that yon, whoBO can 
Are of the tribH of Issaohar’a.... 

Phould yet be deaf oeainst a noise 
Bo roaring as the publio voice P 

& JUutler^JIudibtatio StdropAel. 

Issland. The kingdom of Brunhild 
is identified by Von der Hagen with Ice- 
land, but Wackernagol says it means 
Amazonian-land, and derives it from 
the Old Gorman itis (a woman ). — The 
“ Nibelungen-Lied'* 

Isth'mian Games. Epsom races 
were styled “ Our Isthmian Games ” 
by lord Palmerston, in allusion to the 
famous gamos, consisting of chariot 
races, running, wrestling, boxing, &c., 
held by the Greeks in tho Istlimus of 
Corinth every alternate spring, tho first 
and third of each Olympiad. 

Isthmus of Suez. Tho covered 
bridge of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
is so called, because it connects the col- 
lege with the grounds on tho other side 
of tho river. Suez in this case is a pun 
on tho word stis (a hog), tho Johnians 
being nicknamed h^ogs in University slang, 
whether because tboy are “ porci litera'- 
rum” or "Epicu'ri do grege porci,” I 
shall leave others to dotormiue. 

Italian Architecture. The Roman 
architecture revived in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and in vogue during that and tho 
two succeeding ones. It is divided into 
three schools: tho Floreiitino, Roman, 
and Venetian. 

Italic School of Philosophy. 
The Pythagoro'an, so called .because Py- 
thag’oras taught in Italy. 

Italic Version. A version of the 
Bible from tho Soptuagiut, which pre- 
ceded the Vulgate, or tho version by St 
Jerome. 

Italics. The typo first used by Aide 
Manu'zio in printing the Aldine classics. 
It was called by him Cors^vi. Virgil 
was the first author printed in this type 
(1501). Francesco of Bologna oast it. 

The words italicised in the Bible have 
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BO ooireiponding words in the originaJ. 
Tho tnuauaiors supplied these words to 
render the sense of the passage more 
full and clear. In some coses they are 
manifestly in error, os 1 Cor. i. 26, ** not 
many wise men after the flesh , . . are 
called'' should be call you, Tho whole 
gist of the diopter is to show that men 
arc colled by the foolUhnest of preculihig, 

Italy. The champion of Italy was 
Rt, Anthony. — ** Seven ChampioTiit of 
ChruUndtm.;* pt. i. C. 

Ithu'riel. Ono of the angels com- 
missioned by Gabriel to search for Satan, 
who had effected his entrance into Para- 
dise. The other angel who accompanied 
him was Zephon. (Ithuriel means *'tho 
discovery of God.*’)— ifiZfoa, ** Paradise 
Lostr iv. 

Itiha'sas. Tho Ramaya'na and 
Maha-Bhara'ta, the two great heroic 
poems of the Hindus. 

I'van. The Russian form of John, 
called JvLan in Spain, Giovanni in Italian. 

Ivan the Terrihlt, Ivan IV. of Russia, 
infamous for his cruelties, but a man 
of great energy. He first adopted tho 
title of czar. (152«, ir>33 1581.) 

rvanhoe (3 svl. ) Sir Wilfred, knight 
of Ivanboe, is the disinherited son of 
Cedric of Rotherwood. Ho is first intro- 
duced as a pilgrim, in which guise ho 
enters his father’s hall, where he meets 
Rowe'na. He next appears as Dos- 
dioharde, the "Disinherited Knight,” in 
the grand tournament whore he van- 
quishes all opponents. At tho inter- 
cession of King Richard he is reconciled 
to his father, and ultimately marries 
Rowena, his father’s ward. Rebecca, 
the Jew’s daughter, to whom he bad 
shown many acts of kindness, was in 
love with him. 

Sir Walter Scott took tho name from 
tho village pi Ivanhoo, or Ivinghoo, in 
Rucks, a line in an old rhymed proverb 
— " Tring, ICing, and Ivanboe "—having 
attracted his attention. 

Ivanovitch. A lazy, good-natured 

B , the national impersonation of tho 
ns as a people, as Jio/tn Bull is of 
the English, nraUver Jonailum of the 
Americans, Jean Crapavd of the French, 
and Couna Midjitl of the Gormans. 

Ivory Gate. One of the two gates 
of dreams. The dreams that pass through 


this gate aro false and delusive. (SSos 
Horn Gate.) 

Ivy (in Christian art), i^bol of ever- 
lasting life, from its remaining continually 
green. An ivy wreath was the prize of 
the Isth’mian games, till it was viper- 
seded by a pine garland. The plant was 
sacred to Bacchus and Osi'ris. 

Ivy liane {London), So called from 
tho housus of tho probondarles of St, 
Paul, overgrown with ivy, which onco 
Stoed there. 

IxPon. A king of the Lapithm, bound 
to a revolving whocl of fire in the Infernal 
regions, for his impious presumption in 
trying to imitate the thunder of heaven. 
—Greek mythology, 

J 

Jaafer. At the battle of Muta, Joafer 
carried tho sacred banner of "the Pro- 

)hot." One hand being lopped off, bo 

lold it with tho other ; the other being 
struck off, ho embraced it with his two 
stumps ; his head being cleft in twain, 
ho flung himself on the banner staff, and 
tho banner was detained thus till Ab- 
dallah seized it and handed it to Khalod. 
A similar tale is told of CynsegXros 
(Ser Bknrow.) 

Jaca. Tbo devil in the mythology of 
Ceylon. 

Ja’chin. The parish clerk in Crabbo's 
"Borough." He appropriated the sa- 
cramental money, and died disgraced. 

Jachuu {See Boaz.) 

Jack and James. Jewish, Jacob: 
French, Jacqties; our "Jack,” and 
Jacquemes, our "James.” Jacques used 
to be the commonest name of France, 
hence the insurrection of the common 
people was termed tho insurrection of 
tho Jacques, or the Jacquerie ; and a rustic 
used to bo callea a Jacques hon homme. 
The Scotch call Jack Jock, 

Jack. (I.) Applied to men, but 
always depreciatingly; personally or 
morally little. {See Tom.) 

(1) Jach-Ordandy {q,v.), 

(2) Jack-a-dreams, A man of inaction, 
a mere dreamer. Hamlet calls himself 
"a Jack-a-dreams." 

(3) Jacb-a‘drognes, A good-natured, 
lazy fool. (Dutch, druilen, to be listless ; 
our drawl.) 
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(4) Jaei-O’lent, Ahalf-starved, sheep- 
ish booby. Henoe Shakespeare says : 
** Tou little Jaok-a>lent, have you been 
true to us. {See below, 4 (.) 

C6) Jaek’-at-orpindi, One who lends 
a hand in an emergency; an itinerant 
cleigyman who has no cure, but officiates 
for a fee in any church where his assibt- 
anoe is required. 

(7) Jack Brag, (See Brag.) 

(8) Jack-Jool. More generally Tom 
Fool (g.v.). 

(9) Jack Ketch (y.e.). 

(10) Jack Pudding (^.e.). 

(11) Jack-sauce. An insolent sauce-box, 
**the worst Jack of the pack.” Fluollon 
says one who chollengos another and 
rentses to fight is a ^'Jack-sauce.” — 
^•JSenry F.,” iv. 7. 

(12) Jack-snip. A botching tailor. 

(13) Jack-slave. "Every Jack-slave 
hath his belly full of fighting.” — Shake- 
speare, " Cvmbeline,** ii. 1. 

(14) Jack-straw. A peasant rebel. 

J 15) Jokk-sprat (q.v.), 

16) Jack-iar (q.v.). 

17) Jach-dnrofice. A conceited official, 
or upstart, who presumes on his official 
appointment to give himself airs. 

(18) Jack-in-Hije-gveen. A chimney- 
sweep boy in the midst of boughs, on 
May-day. 

(19) Jack-in-ihe-waler. An attendant 
at the waterman’s stairs, &c., willing to 
wet his feet, if needs be, fur "a few 
coppers.” 

(20) Jack-of-all-trades. One who can 
turn his hand to anything, but excels in 
nothing. 

(21) Jaok-of-boih-sidjes. One who tries 
to favour two antagonistic parties, either 
from fear or for profit. 

(22) Jack-oui- of -office. "But long I 
will not be Jack-out-of-office.” — Shake- 
speare, " 1 Henry VI.,” i. 1. 

(7S\ Cheap Jack. (>%e Cheap.) 

(24) Jack will never he a gentleman. A 
mere parvenu will never be like a well- 
bred gentleman. 

(25) Every-man-Jack of them. All with- 
out exertion, even the most insignificant. 

(26) JRcmeniber poor Jack. Throw a 
copper to the boys paddling about the 
jetty or pier, or performing tricks under 
the hope of getti&g a small bounty. 

(27) All fellows. Jockey and the laird. 
Man and master are boon companions. 

(28) Jack is as good as his nutster. 

P 


II. Applied to dots who aot tbb 

PART OF MEN. 

(la) Jack Frost. Frost personified as 
a mischievous boy. 

(2a) Jack Sprat. Who bears the same 
relation to a man, as a sprat does to a 
mackerel or herring. 

(за) Jack and Jill (nurseiy rhyme). 
Jill or Gill is a contraction of Julienne or 
Gillian, a common Norman name. Jack 
and Jill represent the complete amal- 
gamation of the Saxon and Norman 
stocks in the nation. 

(4a) Jack and tits Bean-stalk (nurseiy 
tale), of German origin. 

(5a) Jack and ike Fiddler. Ditto. 

(ба) Jack of cards. Tiie Knave or boy 
of the king and queen of the same suit. 

(7a) Jack the Giant Killer (y.v.). 

(8a) OlymJack. A link boy who carries 
aglym. (German, ^/mmea.) (^SeeGuM.) 

(9a) Little Jack. 

(10a) Little Jack lloruer. (See Jack 
Horner.) 

(11a) The house that Jack built (nursery 
tale). (/SfeJEAN.) 

III. Applied to the males of in- 
ferior animals : as— 

Jack-ass^ ^ack-haker (a kind of owl), 
Jack or dog fox, Jack-hare, JachJkmi, 
J ack-rat, J ack-sharky J ack-snipe ; a young 
pike is called a Jack, so also wore the 
ma'e birds used in falconry. 

IV. Applied to Instruments which 
supply the place of or represent inferior 
men or boys 

(16) A jack. Used instead of a turnspit 
boy, generally called Jack. 

(26) A jack. Used for lifting heavy 
weights. 

(зб) Jack. The figure outside old public 
clocks, made to strike the bell. 

Sfriko like Jack o’ tho eloek-houio, never but In 
MMou.— Strode, '* Floating Uland." 

(46) Jack-a-lcnt, A puppet represent- 
ing Judas Iscariot, carried about in the 
season of. Lent ; a scaro-crow. Shake- 
speare says— 

Wit maybe mndc a J.ick-vlent .— ** Sieiry IFItn 
of IFtmior,*’ v. 5. {Su above. A) 

(56) .Tack-roll. The cylindor round 
which the rope of a well coils. 

(бб) Jack-in-the-basket. The cap or 
basket on tho top of a pole, to indicate 
the place of a sand-bank at sea, &c. 

(76) Jack-in-dic-box. A toy represent- 
ing a man which pops up when the lid 
of the bos is removed. 
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(86) BooiMk. An insirument for 
dmwing off Dootfl, which used to be done 
Inferior lenronts. 

(96) B^tU-jaek, A machine for turn- 
ing the roast instead of a turnspit. 

(106) Lifting-jau:k, A machine for lift- 
ing the aaue-tree of a carriage when the 
wheels are cleaned. 

(116) BaoMting-jack, (^s^Bottle-jaok, 


(126) Smoke-jack, An apparatus in a 
ohimney-flue for turning a spit. It is 
made to revolve by the upw£^ current 
of smoke and air. 

V. Applied to inferioh autioles 
which bear the same relation to the thing 
imitated, as Jack does to a gentleman. 

(le) Jack, A rough stool or wooden 
horse for sawing timber on. 

(2c) Jojok, A small drinking vessel 
miUle of waxed leather. 

(8c) Jack, Inferior kind of armour, 
(ffcelf Jack.)’ 

(4c) A Jack and a JUalf-jaek, A counter 
resembling a sovereign and a half-sovo- 

(^) Jack-Uock, A block attached to 
the top^llant-tie of a ship. 

(6c) Jack-hmU. Cumbrous boots of 
tough, thick leather. Jacks or armour 
for the legs. 

(7c) Ja^-pan, A vessel used by bar- 
bers for heating water for their cus- 
tomers. 

(8c) Jack-plane, A menial plane to do 
the rough work for finer instrumentK^i. 

(9c) Jack-raJUr. A rafter in a hipped 
roof, shorter than a full-sized one. 

(10c) Jack-rih, An inferior rib in an 
arch, being shorter than the rest. 

(He) Jack-tcrews, Large coarse screws. 

(12c) Jack-tiTnhen, Timbers in a bay 
shorter than the rest 

(18c) Jaek-Umel, A coarse, long towel 
lor the servants' use. 

(14c) Jack of Dover {q,v,). 

(15c) Jacket (q.v,), 

(16c) Black Jack, A huge drinking 
vessel A Frenchman speaking of it 
says, *'The En glish drink out of their 
hoota,"—Begvfood, 

VI. ' A TEEM OF CONTEMPT. 

(Id) Jaek-a-lanUrn or Jach-o' -lantern, 
the fool fire (ignis fatuus), 

(2d) Jack-ass. An unmitigated fool 

(3d) JachaJt-lciiDls, The butt of all 
the players. 

(4d) Jack-daw. A prating nuisance. 

(5d/ Jack DrwuCs erlerlaiMmewt (g,v.). 


(6d) Jackeg. A monkey. * 

(7d) Shvg^ack. A toy, an npstart 

%AgoodJaekmakesagoodJul. Agoo4 
husband makesagood wife, a good master 
makes a good servant. Jack, a generic 
name for man^ husband, or master, and 
Gill or Jill his wife or female sorvairt 

Every Jack HmU Imvs his JUL Avery 
man may find a wife if he likes ; or rather, 
every country rustio diall find a lass for 
his mate. 

Jaok ■ball hare hfi Jill, 

Nought ahaU go ill ; 

The nan iball have bis mare again, and all ShaS 
be well. 

Shakupearss *^Mids»mumr X/iohiTt Dnam**tiL a 

To Play the Jack. To play the rogue 
or knave ; to deceive or lead astray uke 
Jack-o'-lantem, or ignis fatuns, 

your ftiiy, which you say is a harmisss 

fairy, has done little better thiui played the Jade 
With \a.—ShakupMrtt Temput,** iv. 1. 

To he upon their Jacks. To have the 
advantage over one. The reference is 
to the coat of mail quilted with stout 
leather, more recently called a jerkin. 

^Jack. Armour consisting of a 
leather surcoat worn over the hauberk, 
from the fourteenth to the seventeenth 
century, both inclusive. The word is a 
contraction oijazerine, a corruption of the 
Italian ghwzeri*no (a olinker-built l^at), 
which it resembled in construction. It 
was formed by over-lapping pieces of 
steel fastened by one edge upon canvas, 
coated over with cloth or velvet. In 
short, it was a surcoat padded with metal 
to make it sword-proof. These jaze- 
rinos were worn by the peasantry of the 
English borders when they journeyed 
from place to place, and in their axir- 
mishes with moss-troopers. 

Jack, (^0d Jockey.) 

^ Colonel Jack. The hero of Defoe’s 
novel so called. He is a thief who goes 
to Virginia, and becomes the owner of 
vast plantations and a family of slaves. 

Tlte Union Jack. (See Union.) 

Jack-a-dandy. A finikin coxcomb. 
French dandin (a ninny), similar to the 
Spanish foHro(a dolt). 

Jack-amend-alL One of the nick* 
names given to Jock Cade the rebd, 
who promised to remedy all abuses, (fin 
Cade.) 

Jack-a-napes. An imperUnent, 
▼ulgar prig. In 1879 was brought to 
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TIterbo tii 0 geoM at cards called by the 
Saracens natb, and Mr. W. Chatbo says 
that Jaok-a-napes is Joeb o* naibs. The 
adjeotiye is Jiscii^a-iiape. (SIm JaaiVNOT.) 


I win feaMh ft floarvy Jadnnftpa prieit lo mcddlft 
and niBkft—Shatevflari, •*Mtny Wimt of IFtitd- 
•or.*!.! 


Jack Drum’s Entertainment. 
A beating. {See John Drum’s, &o.) 


Jack Homer. Halliwell, in his 
^^Nursery Rhymes of England,” has given 
a fall account of Master Homer’s witty 
laioks and pleasant pranks. 

A correspondent in I^otes and Queriet 
says : There is a tradition in Somerset- 
shire that the abbot of Glastonbury, 
hearing that Henry VlII. had spoken 
witih indignation of his building such a 
kitchen as the king could not bum down, 
sent up his steward. Jack Homer, to 
present the king with a suitable bribe — 
viz., a pie containing the transfer deeds 
of twelve manors. Jack, lifting up the 
crast, abstracted from the dish the deed 
of the manor of Wells, and told the 
abbot that the king had given it him. 
Hence the nursery rhyme 


Idttle Jftok Homer 

Bat in a ooruer [of Che waggohj. 

Eyeing hie Ohrietmas pia 

He put m hiB thumb 

And pulled out a plum Wie 

Baying '* What a brave boy am 1 !” 


be was off again; but the following 
couplet does not confirm this derivation. 


A it ye fti eaele to be done 

Aa ^ to eajre Jacke l robye on. 

AnoU Play, eitedby SaUtweU, ** Areh. 2>«*' 


J ack Sprat. A dwarf ; as if sprats 
wore dwarf mackerels. Children, by a 
similar metaphor, are called small fry. 
{See Fry.) 

J ack Tar. A common sailor, whose 
hands and clothes are tarred by ibe ship 
tackling. 


Jack of Dover. A stock fish, 
''hake salted and dried.” The Latin 
for a hake is merlucius, and luoius is a 
jack or pike. Mer of course means the 
sea, and Dover, the chief cinque port, is 
used as a synonym. Also, refuse wme 
collected into a bottle and sold for fresh 
wine. 


Many a Jaok of Doyer haitow sold 
That bath been twyoB hot and twySa eold. 

OhauBtT, ** OtnUrbwy rate.** 


Jack of Newbury. John Winch- 
comb, the greatest clothier of the world, 
in the roign of Henry VIII. He kept 
100 looms in his own house at Newbury, 
aud equipped at his own expense 100 of 
his men to aid the king against the 
Scotch in Flodden Field. 


Jack Ketch. Although this looks 
very much like a sobriquet, there seems 
no sufficient evidence to believe it to be 
otherwise than a real proper name. We 
are told that the name Jack was applied 
to hangmen from Richard Jaquett, to 
whom the manor of Tyburn onoe be- 
longed. {See Hangmen.) 

Jack Pudding. A buffoon who 
performs pudding tricks, such as swal- 
lowing a certain number of yards of black- 
pudding. S. Bishop observes that each 
country names its stage buffoon from its 
favourite viands: The Dutchman calls 
him PiMAymingi; the Gormans, J/ang 
Wwst (John Sausage) ; the Frenchman, 
Jean Potage : the Itelian Macaro'ni ; and 
the Engliim Jwle Pvdding. 

Jack Bobinson. Before you can 
eay JoaJc Rolbimon. Immediately. Grose 
says that the saying had its birth from 
ayery volatile genlleman of that name, 
who used to pay flying visits to his neigh- 
Voun, and was no sooner announced than 


Jack o’ the Bowl. The most fa- 
mous brownie or house-spirit of Switzer- 
land ; so called from the custom of placing 
for him every night on the roof of tlto 
cow-house a bowl of fresh sweet cream. 
The contents of this bowl are sure to 
disappear before morning. 

Jack the Giant-killer owed muoh 
of bis success to his four marvellous pos- 
sessions— an invisible coat, a cap of wis- 
dom, shoes of swiftness, and a resistless 
sword. When he put on his coat no eye 
oould see him, when he had his shoes on 
no one could overtake him, his sword 
would cut through everything, and when 
his cap was on he knew everything he 
required to know. Yonge says the story 
is based on the Scandinavian tale of Thor 
and Loki, while Masson maintains it to 
bo a nursery version of the feats of Co- 
rin’euB in Geoffrey of Monmouth’s mar- 
vellous history. 1 apprehend that neither 
of these suggestions will find many sup- 
porters. 
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JTaokal. A toady. One who doei 
the dirty work of another. It was onoe 
Hionght that the jackals hunted in 
troops to provide the lion with prey, 
benoe they were oalled the ''lion’s pro- 
viders.” Ko doubt the lion will at times 
Avail himself of the jackal’s assistance 
by appropriatinfif prey started by these 
" hunters,” but it would be folly to sup- 
pose that the jackal acted on the principle 
of vot non vohit, {See Honeycomb.) 

Jacket. A little jack, or surooat. — 
See Jack (armour). 

Jackson. (5m Stonewall.) 

Jackso'nian Professor. The pro- 
fessor of natural and experimental phi- 
losophy in the University of Cambridpre. 
This professorship was founded in 1783 
by the Bev. Aichard Jackson. 

Jacob. Jacob the scour oe of Oram- 
mar, Giles Jacob, master of Aomsey, in 
Southamptonshire, broupfht up for an 
attorney. A poetaster in the time of 
Pope. {See " l)unciad,” iil) 

Jacob’s Ladder. A ladder seen 
by the patriarch Jacob in a vision. It 
was set on the earth and reached to 
heaven, and an^^els seemed to be ascend- 
ing and descending on it (Gen. xxviii. 12). 
Jacob is, on this account, a cant namo 
for a ladder. There is a llower so called. 

Jacob’s Stone. Tho stone inclosed 
In our coronation chair, brought from 
Scone by Edward I., and said to bo tho 
stone on which the patriarch Jacob laid 
his head when he dreamt about tho 
ladder referred to above. 

This stone wasoriginally used in Ireland 
as a coronation stone. It was called 
" Innisfoil,” or stone of fortune. 

Jacobins. The Dominicans wore so 
called in France from the "Aue St. 
Jaoques,” Paris, where they first esta- 
blished themselves in 1219. 

Jacobins, A political club, originally 
called the Cluh Bretm, formed at Ver- 
sailles in 1789. On their removal to Paris, 
they met in the hall of an ex-convent of 
Jacobins (m above), in the "Aue St. 
Honort$.” 

Jac'obites (3 syl.). The partisans 
o! James 11., his son, and grandson. 

JaoobUes, nicknamed Warming-pans, 
It is said that Mary d’Este, the w^e 


of James II., never had a living child, 
but tiiat on one occasion a child, intro^ 
duced to her in a warmins^pan, was 
substituted for her dead intent. This 
" warming-pan child” was the Pretender. 

JaJobUes, An Oriental sect of 
Monoph'ysites, so oalled from Jaoo'bus 
BaraaaBus (Jacoub Al-Baradei), bishop of 
Edessa, in Syria, in the sixth century. 

Jacol>us. A gold coin of the value 
of 25s., struck in the reig^ of James I. 

Jacquard Iioom. So called from 
Jos. Mane Jacquard, of Lyons, who in- 
vented this ingenious device for weaving 
figures upon silks and muslins. (175^ 
1834.) 

Jacqueline (of Paris). A bell 
weighing 15,000 lbs., cast in 1400. 

Jacquerie (La). An insurrection 
of tho peasantry of France in 1358, ex- 
cited by the oppressions of the privileged 
classes and Charles the Bad of Navarre, 
while king Jean was a prisoner in Eng- 
land. When the peasants complained, 
and asked who was to redress their 
grievances, they were told in scorn 
Jacques lionJtomme (Johnny Goodman)— 
t.e., no one. At length a leader appeared, 
called himself Jacques Bonhomme, and 
declared war to tho death against every 
gentleman in France. In six weeks some 
12,000 of these insurgents were cut down, 
and amongst their number was the leader 
himself. {See Jack, Jacques.) 

Jacques. A generic name for the 
poor artisan class in France. Jaques is 
a sort of cotton waistcoat without sleeves. 

J acquM, il me font tronbler ton lomme \ 

J>iiti8 le Tillage, un gros huissier 
K«^de et court, euivi da messier : 

C’est pour TimpOt. las I mon pauvre homma 
lidre-toi, Jacques, 16re-tof. 

Vuioi renir Tliuissier du roi. 

JBirmpir (183LI 

Pauw'e Jaemuee, Said to a maiden 
when she is lackadaisical (French). Marie 
Antoinette had at the Little Trianon an 
artificial Swiss village, which she called 
her "Petite Suisse,” and actually sent 
to Switzerland for a peasant girl to assist 
in milking the cows. The Swiss maiden 
was one day overheard sighing fot 
" Pauvre Jacques,” and the queen sent 
for the distant swain, and had the lo\eri 
married. To finish this absurd romance, 
the marchioness de Travanet wrote an 
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•de on the event, which was for % time 
wonderfully popmar. 


JNem Jmvim, qiumd j’tUis ptte de lol, 

Je ne — bu miiAn : 

Meta d prtMot qne tu via loin de moi| 
Jemumnede toatiurletenroi . 

Marquu0 d$ Tranmi* 


Jacques Bon-lioinme. A sort 
of fairy good-luck, who is to redress all 
wrongs, and make all the poor wealthy. 
The French peasants are so called some- 
times, and then the phrase is like our 
term of sneering pity, my good fellow,” 
or ** my fine fellow/’ (iSw Jacquerie.) 


J acu'si. God of medicine .— Japanese 

mythxilogy. 

Jade or The Bivine Stone, Worn by 
the Indians as an amulet to preserve 
them from the bite of venomous animals, 
and to cure the gravel, epilepsy, &c.— 
— RilL 

Jaffler (3 syl.l, in “Venice Pre- 
served,” a tragedy by Otwa^r. He joins 
the conspiracy of Pierre against the Ve- 
netian stete, but communicates the secret 
to his wife BelvideVa. Bolvido^ra, being 
the daughter of a senator, is naturally 
anxious to save the life of Priuli, her 
father, and accordingly induces her hus- 
band to disclose the plot, under promise 
of pardon to all the conspirators. The 
plot being revealed, the senate condemned 
the conspirators to death, whereupon 
Jaifier stabbed Pierre to prevent his 
being broken on the wheel, and then 
stabbed himself. 

Jaga Baba. The Bolo'na or war- 
goddess of the Slaves. 

JaPnas. The followers of Jai'na, a 
heterodox sect of tho Hindus. They 
believe that all ebjects are classed under 
nine categories. 

Jamambuxes {Soldiers of the round 
valleys). Certain fanatics of Japan, who 
rc^m about and pretend to hold converse 
with the devil. They scourge themselves 
severely, and sometimes refrain from 
sleeping for several days, in order to win 
the odour of sanctity. They are employed 
by the people for l^e discovery of articles 
stolen or lost. 

Jambu8cha(/am-&M-ear). Adam’s 
praoeptor, according to the pro- Adamitee. 


Sometimes called Bean, and aometimee 
Zagtith. 

James [SL), Patron saint of Spain. 
At Padron, near Compostello, they used 
to show a huge stone as the veritable 
boat in which the apostle sailed from 
Palestine. His body was discovered in 
840 by divine revelation to bishop Theo- 
domi’rus, and king Alphonso built a 
church at Compostello for its shrine. 
According to another legend : It was the 
relics of St. James that were miraculously 
convoyed to Spain in a ship of marble 
from Jerusalem, where he was bishop. 
A knight saw tho ship sailing into port, 
his horse took fright, and plunged with 
its rider into the sea. The knight saved 
liimsolf by “ boarding tho marblo vessel,” 
but his clothes were found to bo entirely 
covered with scallop shells. 

In Christian art this saint has some- 
times the sword by which he was be- 
headed, and sometimos he is attired as 
a pilgrim, with his cloak covered with 
shells. (See above.") 

St. James (the Less). His attribute is 
a fuller’s club, in allusion to tho instru- 
ment by which he was put to death, 
after ha . iug been precipitated from the 
summit of tho temple. 

St, Jame^s College, So called from 
James 1., who granted a charter to a 
college founded at Chelsea by Dr. Sut- 
cliffe, dean of Exeter, to maintain priests 
to answer all adversaries of religion. 
Laud nicknamed it “Controversy Col- 
lege.” The college was a failure, and 
Charles II. gave the site to the Boyal 
Society, who sold it for tho purpose of 
erecting the Eoyal Hospital for Old 
Soldiers, which now exists. 

St. James's Day. July 25, the day of 
his martyrdom. 

Jamma-liocon. The Indian hell ; 
after a time the spirits return to earth 
and enter the first body they encounter. 

Jam'nes and Maml^res. The two 
magicians of Pharaoh, who imitated some 
of the miracles of Moses. The Jannee 
and Jambres who “ withstood Moses,” 
mentioned by St. Paul (2 Tim. iii. 8, 9), 
are supposed to be the same. The para- 
phrast Jonathan says they were the eons 
of Balaam. 

Jamsbid'. King of the Genii, famous 
for a golden cup full of the elixir of life. 
This cup, hidden by the genii, was die- 
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ooiwtd wbik diggisflr th« foondalioiif cf 
PflnNp^idii. 

Jane. A Genoese haIfpenD:|r, a eor« 
nptionof Januensis or Genoensis. 

Jans. A most ill-starred name for 
nili^ To give a few examples : Lady 
Jant Orey, beheaded by Mary for treason ; 
Jaies iSeymourj Jane or Joan Beaufort, 
si^e of James I. of Scotland, who was 
infamously and savagely murdered ; Jane 
of Burgundy, wife of Philippe le Long, 
who iniprisoned her for adultery in 1314 ; 
Jo/M of Flanders, who was in ceaseless 
war with Jane of FenOii^vre, after the ca^ 
(ivity of their husbands. This contest is 
known in history as ** The wars of the 
two Janes** (fourteenth century). Jane 
ef France (de Valois), wife of Louis XII., 
who repudiated her for being ugly ; Jane 
d^Alhrel, mother of Henri IV. of France. 
Being invited to Paris to attend the 
espousals of her son with Margaret de 
Valo'is, she was poisoned by Catharine de* 
Mediou(1572) ; Jane, countess of llainavli. 
da^hter of Baldwin, and wife of Femana 
of Portugid, who was made prisoner at 
the battle of Bouvines in 1214. She re- 
fused to ransom him, and is thought to 
have i^isoned her father; Jane Uenri^ 
gnee, wife of John II. of Nayarro, stirred 
Bp between her husband and his son 
Cwrlos by a former marriage, and ulti- 
mately made away with the young prince, 
a proceeding which caused a revolt of the 
Catalonians (1462); Jane the iwJbecUe'oi 
Castile, who lost her reason from grief at 
ttie neglect of her husband, Philip the 
handsome, archduke of Austria ; Jane /• 
of Naples married Andrew of Hungaiy, 
whom she caused to be murdered, and 
then married the assassin. Her reign 
was most disastroua La Harpe has a 
tragedy entitled '' Jeanne de Naples;** 
June II, cf Naples, a woman of most 
scandalous character, guilty of every 
sort of wantonness. She married James, 
count of March, who put to death her 
lovers and imprisoned Jane for two years. 
At her release, James fled to France, 
when Jane had a liaison with Coraccioli, 
whom she murdered. Joan^ the pope, if 
indeed such a person over existed. Jeanne 
la Pucelle [Joan of Arc] cannot be called 
a ruler, but her lot was not more happy; 
Ac. Ac. (<See John ; Two ) 


JanelEjyxe. The heroine In a hovbI 
erf the same name, by Coxrer Bell (g.e.). 

Janga^NLoniOoodmas^. Two gods 
of the negroes of the Gk>ld Coast 

Jaxdo'ulum. One of the armed po> 
sitions on the farther side of the Tibrn^ 
which prohibited approach to Borne. 

JanlBsaries or Jan^izaries, a oele< 
brated militia of the Ottoman empire^ 
raised by Orchan in 1326, and called the 
Yengi-tschen (new corps). It was blessed 
by Hadji Bektasb, a saint, who out off 
a sleeve of his fur mantle and rave it to 
the captain, who put it on his head, and 
from this circumstance arose the fur cap 
worn by these foot-guards. 

Janitor {Latin), A door-porter. 

Jan'nanins. The departed spirits 
of the Africans of Guinea. They resem- 
ble in a striking manner the Roman 
ma'nes, in their guardian care, and in the 
great interest they take in the fmnily 
over which they preside. 

Jannat (AO (The Garden), The 
name given by Mahomet to his paradise. 

Jan'senists. A sect of Christians, 
who followed the opinions of Janse'nius, 
bishop of Ypres, m France. They en- 
tertained Calvinistic vievrs, and long did 
battle with the Jesuits; but Louis ^V. 
took part against them, and they were 
put down by pope Clement XI., in 1705, 
inthefamousbullcalled Unigen'itus {q,v,), 

Janua'riuB {St,), A martyr in 805. 
Two vials of his blood are preserved in 
the cathedral at Naples, and eveiy year 
on September 19 (the day of his martyr- 
dom) the blood liquefies. 

Order of St, Januarius (patron saint 
of Naples), instituted in 1738 by infants 
don Carlos. 

Jan'uary. The month dedicated bj 
the Romans to Janus {q,v,), 

Ja'nuB. The temple of peace, in 
Rome. The doors were thrown open in 
times of war and closed in times of 
peace. Some think the two faces of this 
mythical deity allegorise Noab and his 
sons, who look back on the world before 
the flood, and forward on the world after 
the deluge had abated. This idea wUl 
do very well in poetry. 
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Japanese <8 tqrlO* The laiiffoage of 
Japan, a native of Japan, anything per- 
taining thereto. 

Japheth’s Stone. According to 
tradition, Noah gave Japheth a stone 
which the Turks call giudMtasch and genh-‘ 
jidi. Whoever possesses this stone has 
the ^ower of bringing rain from heaven 
at will. It was for a long time preserved 
by the Moguls. 

Ja9.ueB (1 syl.). A morose cynical 
moraliser in Shakespeare’s ''As You 
Like It.” It is much disputed whether 
the word is a monosyllable or not. 
Charles Lamb makes it a dissyllable — 
"Where Jaques fed in solitary vein;” 
but Sir Walter Scott uses it as a mono- 
syllable — " Whom humorous Jaques with 
envy viewed.” 

Jarkman. An Abram-man (q.v."). 
Jork means a seal, whence also a safe- 
conduct. Abram-mcn were licensed 
beggars, who had the "seal” or licence 
of the Bethlehem Hospital to beg. 

Jamac. Coup de Jamac, A peculiar 
stroke of the sword by which the oppo- 
nent is ham-strung. The allusion is to 
the duel between Jamao and La Ch&- 
teigneraie, on the 10th July, 1547, in the 
presence of Henri IL, when Jamac dealt 
hisadversaiy such a blow, from which 
he died. 


Jamdyce v, Jarndyce. An in- 
termioable Chancery suit in Dickens’s 
" Bleak House.” The character of Jarn- 
dyce is that of akind- hearted, easy fellow, 
who is half ashamed that lus left hand 
should know what his right hand gives. 

Jarvie (Baillie Nicol). A Glasgow 
magistrate in Scott’s " Bob Boy.” He 
is^ petulant, conceited, purse-proud, 
without tact, and intensely prejudiced, 
but sincere and kind-hearted. 


JatteCpron. Yetta), Giants in Swedish 
mythology. 


J aiin'dioe (2 syl. ). A jaundiced eye, 
A prejudiced eye, which sees "faults that 
ftre not.” It was a popular belief among 
the Bomans that to the eye of a person 
who had the jaundice everything looked 
Of a yellow tinge. 


AH Mems infected that th* infected spy. 

As sU seems yelloir to the jaundiced eye. 

JPcpe, » fieay <m CrttMsm.” 


Javan {tlay). Son of Japheth. In 
most eastern languages it is the collective 
name of the Greeks, and is to be so un- 
derstood in Isa. Izvi. 19, and Ezek. 
xxvii. 13. 

In the " World before the Flood,” by 
James Montgomery, Javan is the hero. 
On the day of his birth, his father died, 
and Javan remained in the "patriarch’s 
glen” under his mother’s care, till she 
also died ; then he resolved to see the 
world, and senoumod for ten years with 
the race of Cain, where he became the 
discipio of Jubal, and noted for his mu- 
sical talents. At the expiration of that 
time he returned, penitent, to the patri- 
arch’s glen, where Zillah, daughter of 
Enoch, "won the heart to Heaven de- 
nied.” The giants invade the glen, and 
carry off the little band captives. Enoch 
reproved the giants, who would have 
slain him in their fury, but they could 
not find him, "for he walked with God.” 
As ho ascended through the air, his 
mantle fell on Javan, who, "smiting 
with it as he moved along,” brought the 
captives safely back to the glen again. 
A tempest broke forth of so feaiful a 
nature that the giant army fled in a 
panic, and their king was slain by some 
treacherous blow, given by some un- 
known hand. 

Jav'anese (3 syl.). A native of 
Java, anything pertaining to Java. 

Javert. An ofiicer of police, the 
impersonation of inexorable law in " Les 
Misdrables,” by Victor Hugo. 

J awbone (2 syl. ). Credit, promises. 
{Jaw, words or talk; hon, good,) 

Ja’zey. A wig ; a corruption of Jer- 
sey, and so called because they are made 
of Jersey flax and fine wooL 

Je Maintiendrai (/ will maintain). 
The motto of the house of Nassau. When 
William III. came to England, he re- 
tained the motto, but added to it, " I 
will maintain the liberties of Englamd and 
the ProiesUmt religion,,** 

JeameB(l8yl.). Any flunky. Some- 
times the Morning Post is so called. 

Thackeray wrote in Punch " Jeames's 
Diary,” of which Jeames de la Pluche 
was the hero. 

Jean de liettre {Mr, JenJkinsX 
"Qui pour I’ordinaire, dit Tallemoii^ 




4C0 JEAN DE XiA SUIJ& 


JEMMT JDAWBON. 


mi un animal mal Idoino k toute autra 
choaa/' ^Mme.De9hmU%irtt,* *I£ittmeUti" 
is. 209, z. 82. 


Jedwood Justioe. PattiiiKanob* 
noziouB person to death first, and tryh^S 
him afterwards. Same as Jedburgh. 


Jean de la Suie (iVsne^). . 
Saroyord. 

Jean des Vimes {Frenehy Bo 
the jonglers call the poup8e to which 
they address tbemselves. The French 
l^rotestants in the sixteenth centuxy 
called ** the host " Joan, and the word is 
wetty well synonymous with buffoon, 
j^n dos Vigues was a drunken^ ma- 
rienetto performer of considerable ability ; 
" Jean was his name, “des Vignes*’ 
his sobriquet, lienee when a person 
does an ill action, the French &ay, “ 11 
fait commo Jean des Vignes;” an illicit 
marriage is called “le mariage de Jean 
des Vignes^*' and a bad fellow is “un 
Jean des Vignes.” Hence Assoucy says, 
*'Moi, pauvre sot, plus sot quo Jean des 
Vignes r* 

Jean 1 qne dire lar Joan? o'aat. un ta rrihle nom, 

Qui Jamaia n’aoonfnpaane uua ^olthuto iioudce 
JaaadM VlgOM. Jean ligne. Obvali-je? Trenves 
non 

Qn'ea il tiean ebemin ie m'anfite. 

** VirgUt Travettt,'* vii* {Juno to jEneoi.) 


Jmn d$ la Ftyne (Frencli), A crucifix. 
(Su adotfe.) 

Jean Forine (Jack Flour)- A sort 
of Scaramouch, generally very tall, and 
representing a loutish boy dressed all in 
white, the hair, face, and hands being 
covered with flour. 


Jean FaHne a*en fervent (vlu mantena d'nn sm- 
tUhomme Oaaooo) uu bonnet ; et d le voir blonohaitre, 
Ueenib'eQa^loildei|iaearariu6.—X4< Jou* do flu- 
eonnu (1045). 

Jeazmot (French), One who is mi- 
nutely great, one who exorcises his talents 
and in^nuity on trifles, one who after 
great proparation at table to produce 
some mighty effect, brings forth only a 
ridiculous mouse. 


We wiu have 

tty at lei»ure.--Si»«. “ JWr MaU cf Perth.” zxsU. 


Jehen'nam. The Gehenna of the 
Arabs. It consists of seven stages, one 
below the others. The first is allotted 
to atheists; the second to Manicheans 
(7.V.); the third to the Brahmins of 
India ; the fourth to the Jews ; the fifth 
to Christians ; the sixth to the Magians 
or Obebers of Persia ; and the seventh 
to hypocrites. — T/ie Koran, 


JehoviB^tic. (Set Elohistio.) 


Jehu. A coschman, especially one that 
diives at a rattling pace. (See p, 179.) 


The watchman told him aayiQq....the driving if 
like thp driving of Jehn, the son of Mimshi, for he 
drifcth fanouily.— S JiCtngt ix, SO. 


J ejuno (2 syl.). A jejune narrative, 
A dry, tedious one. (Latin, jeju'ntu, dry . ) 

Jelly Pardons. When Thomas 
Cromwell was a clerk in the English fac- 
tory at Antwerp, two of his fellow-coun- 
trymen from Boston (Lincolnshire), con- 
sulted with him as to the best means of 
getting the pardons renewed for the 
repair of Boston harbour. Cromwell, 
knowing that popo Julius was very fond 
of dainties, provided for him some ex- 
quisite jelly, and told his holiness that 
only royalty ever ate it in England. The 
pope was so pleased with the delicacy 
that he signed the pardons, on oondiiioD 
of having the receipt of the jolly. 

Jellyby (Mrs.), A philanthropist 
who would spend and be spent to help 
the poor fan-makers and flower prls of 
Horriolioolah Uho, but would bundle into 
the street a poor beggar dying of star- 
vation on her own doorstep . — JJukenSt 

Bleak Uovm:^ 


Je'bis or Jbbisu'. The Neptune of 
Japanese mythology, especially revered 
by fishermen. 


Jemzx^, a name found in engraving! 
of the eighteenth century, was James 
Worsdale, the painter and dramatic 
writer (died 1767). 


J eb'usites (8 syl. ), in Dryden’s satire 
of “Absalom and Aohitophol,’* stands 
for the Boman Catholics ; so callod be- 
cause England was Roman Catholic before 
the Reformation, and Jerusalem was 
called Jehus before the time of David. 


Jemmy Dawson was one of the 
Manchester rebels, who was hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, on Eennington 
Common, Surrey, July 30, 1746. A hujy 
of gentle blood was in love with the gal- 
lant young rebel, and died of a brokec 
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bMrfc on the day of bis exeeation. — 
Rdiguei,** series 2, bk. iii. 26. 

Shenstone bias a ballad on the subject, 
beffinoing ''Come listen to my mournful 
tale.'* 

Jenkinson (^Mraim). A swindling 
rascal, wbo makes a tool of Dr. Primrose. 
^Goldsmith, " Vicar of WakfJUW 

Jenny. The spinning jenny means 
the little spinning engine. The word is 
a oomipt diminutive, 'ginie. It is an 
error to derive the word from the in- 
ventors wife or daughter, seeing his 
wife’s name was Elizabeth, and he had no 
daughter. 

Jenny I’Ouvriere. A generic 
name for a hard-working, poor, but con- 
tented needlewoman. The name was 
devised by Emile Barateau, and rendered 
popular by his song so called. 

Fnt«ndet-Tou« no olwau famfller? 

Cast le obonteur d« J I'nny rouvni.'c. 

Aq ooBttr content, content de neu 

Bile pourralt Stre riche, et prUrdro 
Oecul Tieat de l>ieu. 

Jenny Wren (Mm), A doU- 
dresser and a cripple. She takes charge 
of a drunken lather, whom she calls 
her boy, and treats as a child.— Dicireiu, 
" MiUuai Friend,** 

Jeop'ardy (3 syl.). Hazard, danger. 
TyrwhiU says it is the French •parti, 
and Froisss^ uses the phrase, S% ima 
lee voyone djeu parti (vol. i. c. 234). Jeu 
parti is a game where the chances are 
exactly balanced, hence a critical state. 

Jereed. A javelin with which the 
Easterns exercise. — Castellan, ** Moeure 
dee Othomans,** 

Jer'emiad (4 syl.). A pitiful tale, 
a tale of woe to produce compassion ; so 
called from the " Lamentations '* of the 
prophet Jeremiah. 

Jeremi'ah. The BritUHt, Jeremiah. 
Gibbon so calls Gildas, author of 

Lamentations over the Destruction of 
Britain” (516-570). 

Jeremy Diddler. An adept at 
raising money on false pretences. From 
Konny's farce called " Raising the Wind.” 

Jer'icho. Gem to Jericho. No one 
knows where. The manor of Blackmore. 
noar Chelmsford, was called Jericho, and 

pe 


was one of the bouses of pleasure of 
Henry VIII. When this lascivious prince 
had a mind to bo lost in the embraces of 
bis courtesans, the cant phrase among 
bis courtiers was " He is gone to Jericho.” 

I wish yon were at Jet^ho, Anywhere 
out of my way. {See above.) 

J erome {Si. ). Generally represented 
as an aged man in a cardinal's dress, 
writing or studying, with a lion seated 
beside him. The best painting of this 
saint is "The Communion of St. Jerome,” 
by Domonichi'no, in the Vatican. It is 
placed opposite Raphael's " Transfigura- 
tion.” 

Jeronimo. The chief character in the 
"Spanish Tragedy,” by Thomas Kyd. 
On finding his application to the king 
ill-timed, he says to himself, “ Go by, 
Jeronimo,” which tickled the fancy of 
the audience so that it became for a 
timo tho current street jest. 

Jerry Sneak. A henpecked hus- 
band, from a celebrated character in 
Foote's farce of the " Mayor of Garratt." 

Jersey is czar's-ey— t.e., Cmsar’i 
island, so called in honour of Julius 
Ciesar. 

Jeru'salem, in Dryden’s satire of 
" Absalom and Achitophel,” means Lon- 
don. 

A Jerusalem, pony. A needy clergyman 
or minister, who renders temporary aid 
to his brother ministers for hire ; so ^led 
in humoursome discourtesy. The Jeru- 
salem pony is a large species of donkey. 

Jerusalem Artichoke. A cor- 
ruption of GirasoU artichoke. Girasole 
is tho sun-flower, which this vegetable 
rosomblos both in loaf and stem. 

Jerusalem Chamber. The Chap- 
ter-house of Westminster Abbey. Henry 
IV. died there, March 20, 1413. 

It hath been prophesied to me many joszt, 

1 should not die but in Jenualem. 

The Lower House of Convocation now 
meets in the Jerusalem Chamber. The 
Upper House meets at Mr. Hodgson’s, 
in Dean's Yard, Westminster. 

Jerusalem Delivered. An epic 
in twenty books, by Torquato Tasso 
(1544-1595). 

The crusaders, encamped on the plains 
of Torto'sa, chose Godfrey for their chie^ 
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and Aladine^ king of Jenualem, made 
preparations of defence. The overtures 
of Argantes to Godfrey being declined, 
he declared war in the name of the king 
of Egypt. The Christian army having 
reach^ Jerusalem, the king of Damascus 
sent Armi'da to beguile the Christians ; 
she told an artful tale by which she 
drew off several of the most puissant. 
It was found that Jerusalem could never 
be taken without the aid of Einaldo ; but 
Rinaldo had withdrawn from the army, 
because Godfrey had cited him to answer 
for the death of Gimando, slain in a duel. 
Godfrey being informed that the hero was 
dallying with ArmiMa in the enchanted 
island, sent to invite him back to tho 
army ; be returned, and Jerusalem was 
taken in a night attack. As for Armi'da, 
after setting fire to her palace, she fled 
into Egypt, and offered to marry any 
knight who slow llinaldo ; but when she 
found the Christian army was success- 
ful, she fled from tho field. Tho lovo of 
Kinaldo returned ; he pursued her and 
she relented. The poem concludes with 
the triumphant entry of the Cljrisiian 
army into tho Holy City, and their de- 
votions at tho tomb of tho lloduomer. 
Tho two chief episodes are tho loves of 
Olindo and Sophro'nia {see Olindo), and 
of Tancred and Corinda {see Tancred). 

Jess (pi. Jesses). A short strap of 
leather tied about tho logs of a hawk to 
hold it on tho fist. Henco a bond of 
affection, &o. 

in prove her haggard, 

Though that her jeseea were iny dew heariatringg, 

rdwhietleheroff. 

Bhaktspeare, *' 

Jesse-tree. In Christian art, a vine 
tracing the genealogy of Christ, called 
a ** rod out of the stem of Jesse {Isa, 
xi. 1). Jessii is generally represented in 
a recumbent position, and the vine is 
mode to rise out of his loins. 

Jes'sioa. The Jew’s daughter in the 
** Merohont of Venice, by Shakespeare. 
Jesters. {See Fools.) 

Jes'uit (3 syl.). When Ignatius de 
Loyola was asked what name he would 
give his orden he replied, ** We are a littlo 
battalion of Jesus so it was called the 

Society of Jesus,” vulgarised into 
Jesuits. The society was noted for its 
learning, political influence, and “pious 
Itauds.” Tho order was driven from 
France in 1534, from England in 1604, 


from Venice in 1606, from Spain in 17679 
from Naples in 1768 ; and in 1773 was 
suppressed by pope Clement XIV.; 
but it revived again, and still exists. 
The word is used to express one who 
“ lies like truth,” or palters with us in 
a double sense, that “keeps the word of 
romise to our ear, and breaks it to our 
opo.” 

Jet d*Eau {Frenelt), A spout of 
jot of water thrown up into the air, 
generally from an artificial fofuntain. 
The groat jet at Versailles rises to a 
height of 100 feet ; that at Chatsworth, 
tho highest in existence, to 267 feet. 

Jetsam or Jetson. Goods cast into 
tho sea to lighten a ship. {Vrench, jeter, 
to cast out.) {See Flotsam.) 

Jeu d’Esprit {French), A witti- 
cism. 

Jew. T1t£ Wandering Jew. 

(1) Said to be Kartaph'ilos, Pilate’s 
porter. Wlion tho officers were drugging 
Josus out of tho hall, I^rtaph'ilos struck 
him with his fist in the back, saying, “Go 
quicker, man; go quicker!” Whereupon 
Josus replied, “Hndeed go quickly; but 
thou shalt tarry till I come again.” This 
man afterwards became a Christian, and 
was baptised under tho name of Joseph. 
Every 100 years ho falls into an ecstocy, 
out of which ho rises i^aiu at the age of 
thirty . — Mallliew Far is, 

(2) Ahasue'rus, a cobbler, who dragged 
Josus before Pilato. As the Man of 
Sorrows was going to Calvary, weighed 
down with his cross, he stayed to rest 
on a stone near the man’s door, when 
Ahasuerus pushed him away, saying, 
“Away with you, hero you shall not 
rest.” The gentle Jesus replied, “1 
truly go away, and go to rest ; but thou 
sLalt walk and never rest till I come.” 

(3) In the fourteenth century, Isaac 
Lakedion or Laquedem. 

(4) CroIy’s“Salathiel.”(5«eABiSTBAS.) 

Jews, in Dryden’s satire of “ Absalom 
and Achitophel,” those English who were 
loyal to Charles II., called David. 

Jetos hom with tails. {See Baboin.) 

Jew’s-eye. WorthaJew'e-eye. Ac- 
cording to fable, this expression arose 
from the custom of torturing Jews to 
extort money from them. The expedient 
of King John is well known: he demanded 
10,000 marks of a rich Jew of Bristol ; 
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the Hebrew resisted the atrocious ex- 
action, but the tjrrant ordered him to be 
brought before him, and that one of his 
teeth should be tugged out everyday, 
till the money was forthcomiog. This 
went on for seven days, when the sufferer 
gave in, and John jestingly observed, ‘‘A 
Jew’s eye may be a quick ransom, but 
Jews’ teeth give the richer harvest.” 

So much for tradition, but as a matter 
of serious philolo^ the word Jew’s-eye 
is simply a corruption of the Italian gi^ 
(a jewel). 

Launcelot, in the “ Merchant of Venico,” 
iL 5, puns upon this phrase when he says 
to Jessica— 

There will come a Christian by 
‘Will be worth a Jewess’ eye. 

Jew’s-harp, called by Bacon jev^ 
irompe, by Beaumont and Fletcher, jew^ 
trumf, by Hackluyt, jevfs^harp, is evi- 
dently the French jeur-trompe (toy-trum- 
pet) or jeurhtrpe (toy-ha^). “ Trompo ” 
m French has a very wide signification, 
and means a horn, trumpet, rattle, jew’s- 
harp, and many other things. 

The best players on this instrument 
have been Koch, a Prussian soldier under 
Frederick the Great; Kunert, Amstein, 
Ac. 

Jew’s Myrtle. So called from the 
popular notion that it formed tho crown 
of thorns placed by the Jews on the 
Saviour’s head. 

Jewels in heraldry represent colours. 

The topaz represents or [gold), or the 
planet Sol, 

The pearl or crystal represents argent 
[tilver), or the planet Luna. 

The ruby represents gules (red), or the 
planet Mars. 

The sapphire represents azure {blvs), 
or the planet Jupiter. 

The mamond represents sable (hlach), 
or the planet Saturn. 

The emerald represents vert (gre^), 
or the planet Venus. 

The amethyst represents puxpure (pter- 
pli), or the planet Mercury. 

Jez’ebeL A painted Jezebel, A 
flaunting woman of bold spirit, but loose 
morals ; so called from queen Jezebel, 
the wife of Ahab. 

Jib. A triangular sail borne in front 
of the foremast. It has the bowsprit for 
a base in small vessels, and the jib-boom 
In larger ones^ and exerts on important 


effect when the wind is abeam, in throw- 
ing the ship’s head to leeward. 

Jih, The under-lip. A sailor’s ex- 
pression; the under-lip indicating the 
temper, as the jib indicates the character 
of a ship. 

The eat of hie jib. The expression of 
tho face dependent on the ‘*hang” of 
the under-lip. [See above, ) 

To hang the jib. To look crosi^ to drop 
the under-lip in ill-temper. 

Jib-boom. An extension of the 
bowsprit by the addition of a spar pro- 
jecting beyond it. Sometimes the boom 
IS further extended by another spar 
called tho flying jib-boom. 

Jib-door. A door flui^ with the 
outside wall, and intended to be con- 
cealed ; forming thus part of the jib or 
face of the house. {See Cut OF ms JiB.”) 

Jig, from gigue, A short piece of 
music much in vogue in olden times, of 
a very lively character, either six-eight 
or twelve-eight time, and used for dance- 
tunes. It consists of two parts, each of 
eight bars. 

Yon Jig, yon amble, and yoa liip. 

ShaUtpeare, Mamlet,'* OLh 

Jihon. The river Oxus. 

Jim Crow. Brought out at the 
Adelphi, in 1836. Tho character of Jim 
Crow played by T. D. Rico, as tho original 
of tho “ nigger minstrels ” since so 
popular, A roaegado or turncoat is called 
a Jim Crow, from the burden of the 
song, Wheel about and turn about.” 

Jingo. Bff Jingo^ or By the Living Jingo, 
Basque Jainko,” tho Supreme Being. 

Jinn. A sort of fairy in Arabian 
mythology, tho offspring of fire. They 
propagate their species like human be- 
ings, and are governed by a race of kings 
named Suleyman, one of whom ''buut 
the pyramids.” Their chief abode is 
tho mountain K&f, and they appear to 
men under tho forms of serpents, dogs, 
cats, monsters, or even human beings, 
and become invisible at pleabure. The 
evil jinn are hideously ugly, but tho 
good are exquisitely beaul^ul. The 
singular of jinn is jinnee. 

Jin'iiistan. The country of the 
Jinn, or Fairy Land, tho chief province 
of which is The Country of DehghJtf and 
the capital T/te Cdy of Jewih* 





JOACHIM: 


JOCKEY OF NOBFOLK. 


Jo'achim {St.), The father of the 
Virgin Mary. Generally represented as 
an old man carryinj^ in a basket two 
turUe^doTes, in allusion to the offering 
made for the purification of his daughter. 
His wife was St. Anne, or St. Anna. 

Joan {Pope). A supposed female 
«TOpe” between Loo IV. and Benedict 
lU. She is said to have been bom in 
England and educated at Cologne, pass- 
ing under the name of Joannes An'glicus 
(Je/m of England). Blindel, a Calvinist, 
has shown that no such person ever oc- 
cupied the papal chair. 

Joan Cromwell. Joan CromweWt 
hiielunrttuff tub. A tub of kitchen per- 
quisites. The filchings of servants sold 
for “market pennies.** The royalists 
used to call the Protector’s wife, whose 
name was Elizabeth, Joan Cromwell, and 
declared that she exchanged the kitchen- 
stuff of the palace for tallow candles. 


Joan of Arc or Jeanne la Pucelle. 
M. Octave Delepicrro has published a 
pamphlet, called “Doute Historiqno,** 
to deny the tradition that Joan of Arc 
was burnt at Kouen for sorcery. lie 
cites a document discovered by Fatlior 
Vignier in the seventeenth century, in 
the archives of Metz, to prove that she 
became the wife of i:^iour des Armoise, 
with whom she resided at Metz, and 
became the mother of a family. Vignier 
subsequently found in the family muni- 
ment-ohest the contract of marriage be- 
tween “ Robert des Armoise, knight, and 
Joanne ITArcy, sumamed the Maid of 
Orleans.** In 1740 there were found in 
the archives of the Maison de Villo 
(Orleans) records of several payments 
to certain messengers from Joan to her 
brother John, bearing the dates 1435, 
1436. There is also the entry of a pre- 
sentation from the council of the citv to 
the Maid, for her services at the siege 
(dated 1439). M.Delepierrehas brought 
forward a host of other documents to 
corroborate the same fact, and show that 
the tale of her martyrdom was invented 
to throw odium on the English. A 
sermon is preached annually in France 
towards the beatification of the Maid, 
who will eventually become the patron 
saint of that nation, and Shakespeare will 
prove a true prophet in the words— 



Joannes HaguBtaldenBis is John, 

I prior of Hexham, author of an old English 
“ Chronicle,” and “ Lives of the Bishops 
of Hexham *’ in two books. 

Job (o long). The personification of 
poverty and patience. “ Patient as Job,** 
in allusion to the patriarch whose history 
is given in the Bible. 

Poor as Job. Referring to the patriarch 
when ho was by Satan deprived of all his 
worldly possessions. 

1 MB M poor u Job, my lord, but not so patient 
Shakeaptme, *‘2 JienryJr.,"Li. 

Job’s Comforter. One who pre- 
toTids to sympathise in your grief, but 
says that you brought it on yourself ; 
thus in reality adding weight to your 
sorrow. {See above.) 

Job Thornberry. A rough, but 
generous and tender-hearted brazier, who 
is reduced to bankruptcy ; but while the 
liailiifs are in the house, a youth named 
Peregrine, to whom he once lent ten 
pounds, arrives and pays the several 
claims. Of course the young man be- 
comes the old brazier’s son-in-law.— 
George Colman, “ John Bull.** 

Job (o short). A ministerial job, 
Sheridan says : — “ Whenever any emolu- 
ment, profit, salary, or honour is con- 
ferred on any person not deserving it — 
that is a job ; if from private friendship, 
personal attachment, or any view except 
the interest of the public, any one is 
appointed to any public office . • . that 
is a job.” 

Joba'tion. A scolding ; so called 
from the patriarch Job, who was well 
rated by his three friends. 

Jocelin de Brakelonda, de lUbus 
gestis Sanmnis, &c., published by the 
Camden Society. This record of the 
acts of abbot Samsoq of EdmondsWry, 
contains much contemporary history, 
and gives a good account of English life 
and society between 1173 and 120^ 

Jockey is a little Jack (boy). So in 
Scotch, “ Ilka Jeanie has her Jockie.” 
[See Jack.) 

All fellows, Jockey and (he laird (mas 
and master).— fSIcoto/i proverb. 

Jockey of Norfolk. Sir John 
Howard, a firm adherent of Richard III. 
On the night before the battle of Boa- 
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wortii, ho found in his tent the warmug 
couplet 

Jookey of Norfolk, be not too bold. 

War I>iokoa, tbjr maeter* le bought ond gold. 

Joe or a Joe Miller, A stale joke ; 
so called from the compilation of jokes 
under that now, de plume, {See Millee.) 

J oey. A groat ; so called from J oseph 
Hume, M.P., who strongly recommended 
the coinage for the sake of paying short 
cab-fares, ka,— Hawkins, 

Jog. Jog away, jog off, jog on. Get 
away, oe off, keep moving. Shakospearo 
uses the word shog in the samo sense-^as, 
“Will you shog oflp? ” (“Henry V.,*’ ii.l.) 
and again in the same play, “Shall wo 
shog?” (ii. 8). Beaumont and Fletcher 
use the same expression in “ The Cox- 
comb” — “Come^ prithee, let us shog 
off and again, in “Pasquilland Katha- 
rine” — “Thus it shoggos” [goes]. In 
the “ Morte d’ Arthur ” we have another 
variety — “ Ho shokkes in sharpely ” 
[rushes in]. The words seem to be con- 
nected with the Dutch scliokken, to jolt, 
and the Saxon scacaii, to depart, to ilee. 

To joa las memory, or Oive his memory 
a jog. To remind one of something ap- 
parently foigotten. Jog is to shako or 
stir up. ( W elsh, gogi, to shake ; French, 
ehogw^j our sltock, shake, &c.) 

Joggis or Joggcs, The pillo^. 
Jamieson says, “ They punish delin- 
quents, making them stand in jogges, as 
they call their pillories. (The word is 
Yolx; Latin, ^ugum; French, joug ; 
Saxon, geoc.) 

Bteune sue wholl Sabothe daye in ye Josgic.— 
** Hutory of JMunbarton," 

John. A contraction of Johannes 
(Joh’n). The French contract it dif- 
ferently, Jean — ie., Jehan or Jehonn; 
in Italian, Giovanni, 

John, A proverbially unhappy name 
with royalty, insomuch that when John 
Stuart ascended the throne of Scotland, 
he changed his name to Robert; but 
misfortune never deserted him, and after 
an evil reign he died overwhelmed with 
calamities and infirmity. Witness John 
Baliol of Scotland ; John of England, a 
most disastrous roi^. John I. oj France 
reigned only a few days; John II. was 
for years a captive in England, and to 
Prance his reign was a tissue of evils. 
John of Bohemia was slain at Creasy. 
Jo/m /. of Aragm was at ceaseless war 


with his subjects, by whom he was exe- 
crated; John II. was at ceaseless war 
with his son, Don Carlos. John I. of 
Constantinople was poisoned by Basil, 
his eunuch; John IV. had his eyes put 
out; John V. was emperor in name 
only, and was most unhappy ; John VI., 
harassod with troubles, abdicated, and 
died in a monastery. Pope John I, died 
wretchedly in jail; John VIII. was im- 
prisoned by Lambart, duke of Snole'to; 
at a subsequent period he was dressed 
ill female attire out of mockery, and was 
at last poisoned ; J ohn X. was overthrown 
by Gui, duke of Tuscany, and died in 
prison; John XI. was imprisoned with 
ins mother by Alberic, and died there: 
John XII. was deposed for sacrilege, ana 
was at last assassinated ; John XXI. 
was crushed to death by the fall of a 
house at Viterbo (1277); John XXIII. 
lied in disguise, was arrested, and cast 
into prison for throe years. John I, of 
Sweden was unhappy in his expeditions, 
and died childless; John II. had his wife 
driven out of the kingdom by his angry 
subjects, Jean Sans Pear of Burgundy 
engaged in the most horrible massacres, 
an(l was murdered. John of Smbia, 
called the Parricide, because he murdered 
his father Albert, after which he was a 
fugitive and a vagabond on tho face of 
tho earth, &c. &c. {See Jane.) 

N.B.— John of Portugal was a signal 
exception. 

King John and the ahhot of Canterbury ^ 
John, being jealous of the state kept by 
the abbot, declared he should be put to 
death unless he answered three questions. 
— The first question was, how much the 
king was worth ; tho second, how long it 
would take to ride round the world; and 
tho third, what tho king was thinking of. 
Tho king gave tho abbot three weeks* 
grace for his answers. A shepherd un- 
dertook to answer the three questions, 
so with crozier, mitre, rochet, and cope, 
he presented himself before the king. 
“ What am I worth?** asked John. 
“Well,** was the reply, “tho Saviour 
was sold for thirty pence, and your ma- 
jesty is a penny worse than he.** The 
king laughed, and demanded what he had 
to say to the next question, and the man 
replied, “ If you rise with the sun and 
ride with the sun, you will get round the 
world in a day.** Again the king was 
satisfied, and demanded that the respond- 
ent should tell him his thoughts. “ You 
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tMnlr I am the abbot of Canterbury, but 
Tm only a poor shepherd who am come 
to ask your majesty's pardon for him 
and me. The king was so pleased with 
the jest, that he would have made the 
shepherd abbot of Canterbury; but the 
ma-u pleaded that he could neither write 
nor read. whereu])on the king dismissed 
him, and gave him a pension of four 
nobles a week.— Percy, *^Rdiquts,** series 
2 , bk. iii. 6. 

PrtBter John, The supposed Christian 
king and priest of a modinval kingdom 
in we interior of Asia. This Prestor 
John was the Khan Ung who was de- 
feated and slain by Genghis Khan in 
1202, said to have been converted by the 
Kestorian Christians, lie figures in 
Ariosto, and has furnished materials for 
a host of medimval legends. 

1 will fetch you s tooth-picker now from the fhr* 
theet inch of Asia ; hring you tlie length Prester 
John's foot; fetch you a hair off the great Cham's 
beard....— £Aal!raiieare,"JlfucA^do about Nothing^ 

ii« 1. 

Tht ikru John » — an alehouse picture 
in Little Park Street, Westminster, and 
in White lion Street, Pentonville— is 
John Wilkes between the Bov. John 
Horne Tooke and Sir John Glynn (sor- 
|ewt-a|^law ). — **jLlutory 

John the Evangelist is represented 
writing his gospel ; or bearing a chalice, 
from which a serpent issues, in allusion 
to his driving the poison from a cup pre- 
■ented to him to d^k. He is sometimes 
represented in a cauldron of boiling oil, 
in allusion to the tradition of his being 
plunged in such a cauldron before his 
Daniehment to the isle of Patmos. 

St, John, The usual war-cry of the 
Hnglish of the North in their encounters 
with the Scotch. The person referred 
to is St. John of Beverley, in Yorkshire, 
who died 721. 


John-a-Dreams. A stupid, dreamy 
fellow, always in a brown study and half 
asleep. 

Tet 1, 

A dull and madd^mettled rascal, peak 
Like John-a-dreafflB uaptegasoA of my came, 
Aad oaa my nothing 

^ShocmiMars, *' EamMJ iL S, 


John-a-Droynes. A foolish cha- 
facter in Whetstone’s “Promos and 
Cassandra '* (1578). Beiag seized by in- 
f<^erB, he stands dazed, and suffers 
himself to be quietly cheated out of his 
mon^. 


John BulL The national nidkname 
for on Englishman, represented as a bluff, 
kind-hearted, bull-h^ed farmer. The 
character is from a satire hj Dr. Arbuth- 
not In this satire the f^cbman is 
termed Zewii Baboon, the Dutchman 
Nicholas Frog, Ac. 

John BulL A comedy by George 
Colman. Job Thomberry is the chiof 
character. 

Johnny Crapaud. A Frenchman, 
so called by the English sailors in the long 
Napoleon contest. The ancient Flemings 
used to call the French “ Crapaud Fran* 
chos." The allusion is to the toads 
borne originaUy in the arms of France. 

John Dory. Either a corruption of 
3aune doiie (yellow gilt), from its golden 
lustre ; or of tho Gascon Jan doree (the 
golden cock), the fish being called the 
sea-chichen, or St. Peter's cock, being 
(according to tradition) the fish caught 
by St. Potor with a piece of mon^ in 
its mouth. The derivation fxomjanito'rH, 
the janitor or door-keoper [of heaven], 
is worthless. 

John Drum’s Entertainment. 
Hauling a man by his ears and thrusting 
him out by the shoulders. The allusion 
is to “drumming” a man out of the 
army. There is a comedy so called, pub* 
lishodlCOl. 

When your lordship sees the bottom of hlemeeeM 
In t....if you nre him not John Prom’ll entertain, 
ment, your inclining cannot be remoTed.—£Otafte« 
apeare, " AK’e WM that EwU 1Fe((,"ixi. 6, 

John XiOng. TotvaitforJolmLonff, 
the carrier. To wait a long time ; to wmt 
for John, who keeps us a long time. 

Mess- John or A priest. 

John Audley. Is John Audleg 
there f Get done as soon as possible, for 
there are persons suificient for another 
audience. John Audley was a noted 
showman and actor ; when his platform 
was full, he taught the ticket collector 
to poke his head behind the green cur- 
tain, and cry out, “Is John Audley 
there ? ” This was a signal to the actors 
to draw their piece to a close, and clear 
the house as quickly as possible. Audley 
taught this trick to Bichaxdson. 

John in the Wad. A Will-</- 
Wisp. A wad is a wisp, and John or 
Jack is a name for any inferior person 
unknown. {See Jack.) 
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John of Bruges (1 ayl.). Jolm 
van Eyck, the Flemish pointer. (1370- 
1441.) 

John of Iieyden (the prophet)^ 
being about to marry Bertha, met with 
three Anabaptists who observed a strong 
likeness in him to a picture of David in 
Munster Cathedral. They entered into 
conversation with him, and finding him 
apt for their purpose, induced him to 
join their rebellion. The rebels took the 
oi^ of Munster, and John was crowned 
''Ruler of Westphalia.” His mother 
met him in the street, and John dis- 
claimed all knowledge of her ; but sub- 
sequently visited her in prison, and 
obtained her forgiveness. When the 
emperor arrived with his army, his Ana- 
baptist friends deserted him, and John, 
sotting fire to the bane^uet-room of his 
palace, perished with his mother in the 
flames.— Prop/ieie” {an 
opera), 

John o’ Groat, with his two 
brothers Malcolm and Gavin, arrived at 
Caithness in the reign of James lY. of 
Scotland, and purchased tho lands of 
Wane and Dungisbay. In the process 
of time their families increased, and 
there came to be eight families of the 
same name. They lived together amic- 
ably, and mot once a year in the original 
house; but on one occasion a question 
of precedency arose, who was to ero out 
first, and who was to take the head, 
of the table. John o’ Groat promised 
them the next time they came he would 
contrive to satisfy them all. Accordingly 
he built an eight-sided room, with a door 
and window in each side, and placed a 
round oak table in the room. This build- 
ing went ever after with the name of 
John o’ Groat’s House. The site of this 
bouse is the Berubium of Ptolemy, in the 
vicinity of Dungisbay Hoad. 

Hoar, land o’ caVos and brither Scots. 

Frao Maidenkirk to Johnny Groat's ... 

A ohiold's amanc you takm’ notes. 

And. taitli, lio’ll profit it. 

Bums, ** CapUan Grots^’* 

John the Almoner. Chrysostom 
was BO called, because he bestowed so 
large a portion of his revenues on hos- 
piti^ and other charities. (347'407.) 

John the Baptist. Patron saint 
of missionaries. He was sent to prepare 
the way of the Lord.” 

In Christian art he is represented in a 


coat of sheepdeins, in allusion to his life 
in the desert, either holding a rude 
wooden cross, with a ponnon bearing the 
words, "Ecce Agnus Dei;” or with a 
book on which a lamb is seated ; or hold- 
ing in his right hand a lamb surrounded 
by a halo, and bearing a cross on the 
right foot. 

John with the Iioaden Sword. 
So earl Douglas used to call the duke of 
Bedford, who acted as regent for Henry 
VI. in Franco. 

Johnson (Dr. Samuel) lived in Fleet 
Street — first iv Fetter Lane, then in 
Boswell Court, then in Gough Square, 
then in tho Inner Temple Lane for seven 
years, then in Johnson’s Court ^No. 7) 
for ten years ; and lastly in Bolt Court 
(No. 8), whero ho died eight years after. 
The coffee-house he most frequented was 
the Mitre tavern in Fleet Street, and not 
that which has assumed tho name of 
*' Dr. Johnson’s Coffeo-house.” Tho 
church he fre<|uented was St. Clement 
Danes in the Strand. 

Johnstoim. The crest of this family 
is a winged spar, or spur heitoeefn two wings, 
Uailiered, witli the motto, Nungwam non 
para'tus. When king Edward I., was 
meditating treachery in favour of Balliol, 
John sont to Bruco (then in England) a 
spur with a feather tied to it. Bruce 
took tho hint and fled, and when he 
became king conferred the crest on the 
Johnstone family. 

Jolly. He is jollg green, very simple. 
TImVs jolly good, very good, J obn Trapp, 
in his “Commentary," says, “All was 
jolly quiet at Ephesus before St. Paul 
came thither ” (1056). It is the If'rench 
joli (pretty), but expresses rather more 
than our adverb pretty : thus pretty 
good means “rather good,” but jolly 
good is “ slap up.” 

Jolly, A sailor’s nickname for a zna- 
lino, who, in his opinion, bears the same 
relation to a “regular,” as a jolly-boat 
or yawl to a ship. 

Jolly-Boat, Danish, Dutch, 
Jol : Swedish, julU, a yawl. The French 
say, fSfe m6«re en joly, meaning, “ Stop,” 
“ Stand fast.” (French, jade, a bowl.) 

Arresterent lean galeres; et w mirmt tontM en 
joly (o’est uu mot de galeres que I’on use quand ellei 
ne FoRuent ua ndTant uj «n arriere, et qa’elles font 
halles). Ao.— ij'antdme, ** VtM iu OrmOM Oopfr 
ta%n€<i ’* ( 0 . jL, Dmgat), 
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Jo'nas. in Drydon's satire of **Ab8a- 
lom and Aohitophel/' is meant for Sir 
William Jones, the Indian judge and 
Oriental scholar. He was so oalled by a 
palpable pun. Diyden ealls him, '' bull- 
mo^ Jonas.” 

Jonathan. Brother JoncUkan, In 
the revolutionary war, Washington, being 
in great want of supplies for the army, 
and having unbounded confidence in his 
friend, Jonathan Trumbull, governor of 
Connecticut, said, ** We must consult 
brother Jonathan.” Brother Jonathan 
was consulted on all occasions by the 
American liberator, and was accepted as 
the national name of the Americans as 
a people. 

Jono {Freneh\ A wedding-ring ; so 
called because tnoso who were married 
bv compulsion at Ste. Marine wore rings 
of jono or straw. 

CTM dsni rCsHio d« Ste. Marine gne Ton marie 
eeuz gue Ton eondamne & i'6|)ouaer a noicunement 
on lei mariait aree un antieau de paille; «tai(-re 
mmr marquer au mail qu« U rertu de cello on*!! 
ipousalfe dlaik bien fragile t->X)iilaure. 

JonCB. j^tre mr les jotict (to be on 
the straw}— t.d., in prison. 

Plantez auz Imrmee roe pioona 
Da pnour lea bi^ani ei trei-duri 
£t aneel d’eitre aur Ira joncs, 

Mmmanehea en ooffra ct rroa mnra. 

ViUont *'Jargoniit JuMin,'* biUlada I. 

Jor^mungan^dar or MidqakdsoH' 
MEjr (».e.y earth’s monster). The great 
serpent, brother of Hel and Fenris (7.0.). 
It used to lie at the root of the celestial 
ash till All-Fader cast it into the ocean ; 
it then grew so largo that in time it en- 
oompassed the whole world, and was for 
ever biting its own tail. 

Job or Joss. The pcna'tes of tho 
Chinese; every family has its jos. A 
temple is callea a jos-nouso. 

JOB'aphat. An Indian prince con- 
verted by the hermit Barloam, in the 
Greek religious pastoral, entitled Josa- 
phat and Barlaam,” generally ascribed 
to St. John of Damascus (eighth oentury). 

JoBrah {SQ, Patron saint of car- I 
penters, neoause he was of the same craft. 
Ihis is Joseph, the reputed father of 
Jesus. 

In Christian art he is represented as 
jni^d man with a budding staff in his 

A JotepK, One not to be seduced from 
hisoontmenoybythe severest temptation. 


The refcronce is to Joseph in Fotiphar's 
house.— Gds. zxzix. (decBELLBBOFHOM.) 

Joseph Andrews. The hero of 
a novel written by Fielding to ridicule 
llichardson’s ** Pam'ela,” whose brother 
Joseph is supposed to l>e. 

Joseph of A'rimathe'a brought 
to Listen ise the sanctgraal and also the 
spear with which Lonmhus wounded 
the crucified Saviour. When Sir Balin 
entered this chamber, which was in the 
palace of king Pellam, he found it mar- 
vellously well dight and richly ; the bed 
was arrayed with cloth of gold, the richest 
that might be thought, and thereby 
stood a table of clean ^Id, with four 
pillars of silver, and upon the table stood 
tho spear strangely wrought .” — ^^JBUtory 
ofPrincp. AriJiur^^ Ft. i. chap. 40 . 

J osse. V0U8 ties or/href Monsieur Josse 
(You are a jeweller, Mr. Josse). Nothing 
like leather ; great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians ; your advice is not disinterested. 
In Molihre’s comedy of L’Amonr M 4 - 
docin,” a silversmith, by the name of 
Josse, being asked the best way of 
curing n lady pining from love, recom- 
mends n handsome present of jewellery. 
The father replies, ** You advise me like 
a jeweller, Mr. Josse.” 

Jotenheim, or Jothunhsim (pron. 
Uten-htim). Tho home or region of the 
Scandinavian giants or jOten. 

Jo'thaxu. in Dryden’s satire of “Ab- 
salom and Achitophel,” means Saville, 
marquis of Halifax. Jotham was the 
person who uttered the parable of “ The 
Trees choosing a King,^' when the men 
of Sbechem made Abimeleoh king. — 
Judges ix. 

Jour Maigre {French}. A day of 
abstinence, when meat is forbidden to 
bo oaten. (See Banian Dats.) 

Jourdain {Monsieur), in Molibre’s 
comedy of “ Lo Bourgeois Gentilhomme.” 
Ho represents a bourgeois placed by 
wealth in the ranks of gentlemen, and 
making himself extremely ri^onloua by 
his endeavours to aoquure aoeomplidi- 
ments. 

Journal. Latin, diurn/sm (a daily 
thing) ; Welsh, dhernod; Italian, giorno; 
French (joumee)^ journal. 

Applied to newmpers; the word 
stnotly means a dafly paper, but the 
extension of the term to weekly paBOiv 
ie lanotioned by ouatom. 
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Joiirney-weight. 'The weight of 
eortain paroele of gold in the mint. A 
f^umey of gold is fifteen pounds Troy, 
whioh is eoined into 701 sovereigns or 
doable that number of half-sovereigns. 
A joiemsy of silver is sixty pounds Troy, 
which is coined into 3,960 shillings, or 
double that number of sixpences, half 
that number of florins, &o. So called 
because this weight of coin was required 
as a day’s work. (French, joumie.) 

Jouvence (2 syl.). You liave been to 
the fountain of J<mven£e—i.e., You have 
grown young again. This is a French 

g hrase. Jouvence is a town of France 
1 the department of Sadno-et-Loire, and 
has a fountain called la fontaine de 
Jouvence; but Jouvence means also 
youth, and la fontaine de jouvence may be 
rendered the fountain of youth.” The 
play on the word gave rise to the tradition 
that whoever drank of this fountain 
would become young again. 

Jove (1 syl.). {See Jupiter.) The 
Titans made war against Jove, and tried 
to dethrone him. 

Not ftroiiRer were of old the giant crew, 

Who fOUKht to pull high Jove from regal itate. 
Thotnamif ** Cattle of hidoUmee^" canto 1. 

Milton, in Paradise Lost,” makes 
Jove one of the fallen angels (i. 512). 

Jo'vial. Merry and sociable, like 
those bom under the planet Jupiter, 
which astrologers eonsiderod the happiest 
of the natal stars. 

Oar Jovial star reigned at hii birth. 

Shakeepwret ** C^mbeline,*’ y. A. 

Joy. The seven joys of the Virgin : 
(1) The annunciation ; (2) the visitation ; 
(8) the nativity; (4) the adoration of tho 
three kings ; (5) the presentation in the 
temple ; (6) the discovery of her youthful 
Son in tne temple in the midst of the 
doctors ; (7) hor assumption and corona- 
tion. [See Sorrow.) 

Joyeiise (2 syl.)* Charlemagne’s 
sword, whioh bore the inscription Decern 
prascept&rmn custos Car'olus; the sword 
of Guillaume au Gourt-Nez; any one’s 
sword. It was buried with Charlemagne. 

Joyeiise Garde or Oarde-Joyeuse. 
The estate given by king Arthur to 
Sir Launoelot of the Lake for defending 
the queen’s honour against Sir Mador. 

Juan Fernandez. A rocky island 
ui the Pacific Ocean, on the coast of 
GUU. Here Alexander Selkirk, a buo- 


oaneer, resided in solitude for four years, 
and his history is commonly supposed 
to be the basis of Defoe’s ‘‘Hobiuson 
Crusoe.” 

Sailors oommonlv believe that this 
island is the scene of Crusoe’s adventures: 
but Defoe distinctly indicates an idand 
on tho east coast of South America, some- 
where near Dutch Guinea. 

J ubal (a trumpa). The son of Lomech 
and Adah. He is called the inventor of 
the lyre and flute (Gen. iv. 19 — 21). 

Then whenhe [Jawin] heard the ToieeofJnbsniljtt, 
Initinotiye geiiiae eaught the ethereal dre. 

J, Jlontgotnery,** The World before the Flood f a 1. 

Julbilee. The Year of Jubilee. Every 
fiftieth year, when the land whioh had 
passed out of the possession of those to 
whom it originally belonged was restored 
to them ; all who had been reduced to 
poverty, and were obliged to let them- 
selves out for hire, were released from 
bondage; and all debts were cancelled. 
Tho word is iromjohil (a ram’s horn), so 
called because it was proclaimed rrith 
trumpets of rams’ horns. 

J ubilee (in the Catholic church). Every 
twenty-fifth year, for the purpose of 
granting indulgences. Boniface Vlll. 
instituted it in 1300, and ordered it to be 
observed every hundred years. Clement 
VI. reduced tho interval to fifty years. 
Urban IV. to thirty, and Sixtus IV. to 
twenty-five. 

Pi'otestant Jubilee, celebrated in Ger- 
many in 1617, the centenary of the Re- 
formation. 

Shakespeare Jubilee, hold at Stratford- 
on-Avon, September 6th,' 1769. 

Jubilee to commemorate the commence- 
ment of the fiftieth year of the reign of 
George III., October 25, 1809. 

Jubilee to celebrate the close of Revo- 
lutionary War, August 1, 1814. 

Ju'daise (3 syl.). To convert or 
conform to tho doctrines, rites, or man- 
ners of the Jews. A Judalsing spirU is 
a desire to convert others to the Jewiih 
religion. 

Ju’daism (3 syl.). The religion of 
the Jews, or anything else which is spe- 
cial to that people. 

Ju’das, in the satire of Absalom 
and Achitophel,” by Dryden and Tat^ 
was meant for Mr. Fergueson, a Non- 
conformist. He was ejected in 1662 
from his living of Godmersham, in Kent, 
and afterwards distinguished himself by 
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lili political intri^Mi He joined the 
dnke of Monmouw^ whom he efterwarde 
betrayed. 

A Jvdat kiss, A deceitful act of cour- 
teay. Judas betrayed his Master with a 


. So Jodu kissed his Mssf«r ; 

And odld, ** AU hail l ** wh«u as he meant all harm, 
Shakui>ear§,**»JiMry VI " t . 7 . 


he vcini de Judas {FrenJt), The num- 
ber thirteen. The Messiah and his 
twelve disciples made thirteen. And as 
Judas was the first to die, he was the 
, thirteenth. At the death of the Saviour, 
the number being reduced to eleven, a 
twelfth was elected by lot to fill the 
vacant place of the traitor. 


J udas-ooloured Hair. Fiery red. 

His Tsry hair is of the dissembling colour, some- 
AhokMpsare, **Ai You 

J Viid^ Tree. A corruption of Kiuimos 
tree— I.S., the leguminous or bean tree. 
The corru^ name has given rise to the 
tradition that it was upon one of these 
trees that Judas Iscariot hanged himself. 


Judee. La petUe JudSe {French), 
The prefecture of police, so called because 
the bureau is in the Kue de Jerusalem, 
and those taken there for offences look 
os. the police as their betrayers. 

Jude {St,), in Christian art, is repre- 
sented with a club or staff, and a car- 
penter's square, in allusion to his trade. 


Judge’s Black Cap. The judge 
puts on his black cap (now a three-cor- 
nered piece of black silk) when he con- 
demns to death, in sign of mourning. 
.This sign is very ancient. ''Haman 
hasted to his house mourning, having his 
head covered” (Esth. vi. 12). David wept 
«and had his head covered” (2 Sam. 
zv. 30). DemosthenSs went home with 
his head covered when insulted by the 
populace. Darius covered his he^ on 
learning the death of his queen. Malcolm 
la^ to Macduff in his deep sorrow. 
What, man 1 ne'er pull your hat upon 
your brows” (“Macbeth,*’^ iv, 8). And 
the ancient English, says Fosbroke, 
•‘drew their hoods forward over their 
heads at funerals.” 

Judges’ Bobes. In the criminal 
courts, where the judges represent the 
Mvereign, they appear in full court 
and wear a scarlet robe ; but in 
«iai Prius Courts the judge sits merely 


to balance the law between rivUiania and 
therefore appears in his judidal undress^ 
or violet gown. 

Ju'dica (Latin), The fifth Sunday 
after Lent, so callM from the first word 
of the service for the day, Judiea me, 
Dm/ine (Judge me, 0 Lord).— Ps. zliii. 

Judicium Crucis was stretching 
out the arms before a cross, till one of 
the party could hold out no longer, and 
lost his cause. The bishop of Paris and 
ab^t of St. Denis appealed to this judg« 
ment in a dispute tney had about the 
patronage of a monastery ; each of the 
disputants selected a man to represent 
their cause, and the man selected by the 
bishop gave in, so that the award was 
given in favour of the abbot. 

Judicium Dei {Latin), The trial 
of guilt by direct appeal to Gk>d, under 
the notion that he would defend the 
right oven by miracle. There were nu- 
merous methods of appeal, as by single 
combat, ordeal by water or fire, eating a 
crust of bread, standing with arms ex- 
tended, consulting the Bible, &o. &c. 


Ju'dith. The Jewish heroine of 
Bethulia, who perilled her life in the tent 
of Holof ernes, the general of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in order to save her native town. 
The bold adventurer cut off the head of 
the Assyrian, and her townsmen rushing 
on the invaders, defeated them with 
great slaughter . — The Book pf Judith. 


Juge de Paiz (French'). A cudgel. 


Albert. Mangin, condamnG & mort le7floreal an. ii. 
i^ant dit que leii jacobina ttaient ton dca aoSIdrata 
•t (lea ooquma, at montrant un groa bSton qu’il tenait 

5 la main : VoiUun “juge de paix** qai me aervlna 

6 leur raaaer la barre da oou.->Xw P. Prudhomme, 

des IndivtUuM COndamnes," ^e. 


Juggernaut or Jc^gemawt. A 
Hindu god. The word is a corruption 
of the Sanscrit jagannAiha (lord of toe 
world). The temple of this god is in a 
town of the same name in Orissa. King 
Ayeen Akbery sent a learned Brahman 
to look out a site for a temple. The 
Brahman wandered about for many days 
and then saw a crow dive into toe water, 
and having washed, made obeisance to toe 
element. This was selected as toe site 
of toe temple. While toe temple was 
a-building the rajah had a prophetic 
dream, telling him that the true form of 
Vishnu should be revealed to him in toe 
morning. When the rajah went to cw 
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the tempi* lie beheld a log of wood in 
the water^ and this log he accepted as 
the realisation of his dream, enshnned it 
in the temple, and cidled it Jagann&th*. 

Car ofJuggenumt An enormous wooden 
machine adorned with all sorts of figures, 
and mounted on sixteen wheels. Fifty 
men dr^ it annually to the temple, and 
it is said to contain a bride for the god. 
Devotees place themselves in the road, 
and allow the oar to crush them to death, 
that they may ** inherit eternal life.** 
(See Kesoba.) 

Juggler means a player on a jongleur 
a sort of hurdy-gurdy. These jugglers 
accompanied the minstrels and trouba- 
dours, to assist them, and added to their 
musi(^ talents slcight-of-hand, antics, 
and feats of prowess, to amuse the com- 
pany assembled. In time the music was 
dropped as the least attractive, and tricks 
became the staple of these wandering 
performers. 


Julian Epoch or Era. That of the 

reformed calendar by J alius Csssar, which 
began forty-six years before Christ. 

Julian Period is produced by moi- 
tiplying together the lunar ovcle, the 
solw cycle, and the Roman mdiction. 
The first year of the Christian era corre* 
sponded to the year 4714 of the .Julian, 
and therefore, to reduce our B.O. dates to 
the Julian, wo must subtract them from 
4714, but our a.d. dates we must add to 
that number. So named from Julius 
Scaliger, the deviser of it. 

Jiuian Tear. The year regulated 
by Julius Ceosar, which cootinued to be 
observed till it was correctod by Pope 
Gregory Xlll. in 1582. 

Juliet. Daughter of Lady Capulei^ 
and ''swoet sweeting** of Romeo, in 
Shakespeare*s tragody of Romeo and 
Juliet.** She has become a household 
word for a lady-love. 


Juggrs or Jouffs. The name given in 
Scotland to a sort of pillory, consisting 
of an iron ring or collar fastened by a 
short chain to a wall, as tho “juggs” of 
Duddingston, Edinburgh. (See Jocaia) 

Julian, the Roman emperor, boasted 
that he would rebuild Jerusalem; but 
was mortally wounded by an arrow before 
the foundation was laid. Much has been 
made of this by early Christian writers, 
who dwell on the prohibition and curse 
pronounced against those who attempt 
to rebuild the city, and the fate of Julian 
is pointed out as an example of Divine 
wrath against the impious disregarder 
of the threat. 

Wall 0«M«d they look for Slon’ii ooming etato. 

Nor think of Julian’i boast and J ulian’s fate. 

Cra&te, **Hor<mgh.’* 


St Julian. Patron saint of travellers 
and of hospitality. Represented as ac- 
companied by a stag in alhision to bis 
earl^ career as a hunter, and either re- 
ceiving the poor and afiOicted, or ferrying 
traveLLers across a river. 


An honsehaldere, and that a gret, was he : 

Itoynt Julian he was in his ooimtrd, 

Uu hned. his ale, was alway after oon; ConepaUtntJ 
Abettreenryaed man was nowhere noon. 

'" nicer, “The FrankO^’* JntrodMdion to 
**CaiitsitHfir Tales.’* 


St JvZvm was he darned, A great 
epicure. St. Julian was the epicurean of 
•aints. o&ovr .) 


J ulium Si'dus. The oomet which 
appeared at the death of Julius CfiBsar. 
and which in court flattery was callea 
the apotheo'sis of the murdered man. 

July*. The seventh month, named by 
Mark Antony, in honour of Julius CaBsar, 
who was bom in it. 

Ju*mala. The supreme idol of the 
ancient Finns and Lapps. The word is 
sometimes used by tne Scandinavian 
poets for the Almighty. 

On a lonely cliff 

An ancient shrine he found, of Jumnia the stat, 

For many a vetir gone by closed up and desolate. 

Fn.ih%of-&agat ** The jBeconcaiotioii.'* 

Jump, moaning “just,** as jump ai 
this same Jumr, is the Welsh imp (a 
graft or shoot) ; Danish, ympe; our imp 
iq.v.). To jump or to fit or unite-witn 
like a graft ; as, both our imventiom meet 
and jymp in me. Hence tho adverb 
exactly, precisely. 

The Scotch use as ''When she 
had been married ]imp four months.**— 
" The AnXiqwiry” 

June (1 syl.). The sixth month, so 
named by the Romans from the festivals 
give in honour of Juno. 

Ju'nior Op'time. A Cambridge 
University term, meaning a third-class 
" honour ^ man— i.e., in the matibiematioai 
"honour” examination. 
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Ju^niorSoph. AmanoftheMoond 
years stsoding is so called in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. CS'ee Soph.) 

Ju'niuB. Lettmqf Junius. In 1871 
was publiabed a book entitled ^*The < 
Handwritiog of Junius prof essionidly in- I 
vestigated by Mr. Charles Chabot, ex- 
pert." The object of this book is to | 
prove that Sir Philip Francis was tbo ‘ 
author of these letUrs, In May 22, 1871, 
appeared an article in the Times, to show 
that the case is *'not proven" by Mr. 
Chabot. Mr. Pitt told Lord Aberdeen 
that he knew who wrote the Junius 
Letters, and that it was not Francis. 
Lady Granville sent a letter to the editor 
of Diaries qf a Lady qf Quality, to l^e 
same effect. 

Junk. Sidt meat supplied to vossols 
for long voyages ; so called because it is 
hard and tough as old rope-ends so called. 
Bopes are called junks because they wore 
once mado of bulrushes. (Latin, juacus, 
a bulrush.) 

Junket. A cheese-cake, a sweot- 
mealv properly made of curd. The word 
is the Ituian giwsjcaia (curd or cream- 
cheese), so called because carried on juxik 
4 Nr bull-rushes {giunco), 

You know then wnnta no junkets at tho foM*;. 
ghoksiipettrei ** Tmnmff of the Ukrtw^' ill. 2. 

Junner. A giant in Scandinavian 
mycology, said in the Edda to represent 
the '' eterxud principle." Its skull forms 
the heavens ; its eyes the sun and moon ; 
its shoulders the mountains; its bones 
the rooks; &o. Hence the poets call 
heaven Junneris skull the sun, 

Junneris right eye ; the moon, *'Jun- 
ner’s left eye ;” the rivers, “ The ichor 
of old Junner." 

Ju'no. The ** venerable ox-eyed " wife 
of Jupiter, and queen of heaven.— iZoniaa 
mythology, 

Juno'nian Bird. The peacock, 
dedicated to the goddess-queen. 

Junto. A faction consisting of 
Bussell, lord-keeper Somers, Charles 
Montage, and several other men of 
mark who ruled the Whigs in the reign 
of William III. for nearly twenty years, 
and exercised a very great influence over 
the nation. The word is a corruption of 
the Spanish junta (an administrative 
tssembly), but is in Ikiglish a term of 
oeosure. 


Jupiter is diu^gaUr, the day-god. 
The ]^ench jowr is a remarkable iUua- 
tration of the same sort of change, 
derived through diam-us, Italian giomo, 
Franchy(>uraseandyour,ouryottrftaf. The 
Roman god of the air and king of the 
celestials. Camoens, in his '' Lusifid," calls 
''the lord of destiny" Jupiter, and makes 
him pronounce in council that theLusians 
shall succeed in their undertaking. 

Jupiter Scapin. A nickname of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, given him by the 
abbd do Pradt. Scapin is a valet famous 
for his knavish tricks, in Molihre’s comedy 
of “ Lea Fourberies de Scapin." 

Jurassic Socks. Limestone rooks, 
so called from the Jura ; the Jutassie 
period is tho geological period when these 
rocks were formed. Our oolitic series 
pretty nearly corresponds with the Ju- 
rassic. 

Jurisprudence. Ths FcJher qf 
Jurisprudence, Glanville, who wrote 

Tracta'tiis de Legibus et Consuetudi- 
nibus AngliiB," in 1181. (Died 1190.) 

Ju3^ Mast. A corruption of jmtry 
mast— t. e., a mast for the day, a tempo- 
rary mast, being a spar used for the 
nonce when tho mast has been carried 
away. (French, yowr, a day.) 

Jus de Seglisse (Liquorice). 
French slang for a negro. 

Jus Gen'tium {Latin). Interna- 
tional law. 

Jus MarPti {Latin). The right of 
tho husband to the wife’s property. 

Just {The). 

Aristi'des, tho Athenian. (Died B.a 
4G8.) 

Ba'haram, styled Shah, endeb (the Just 
King) fifth of the Sassanides (o.v.). 
(276-296.) 

Oasimir II., king of Poland. (1117, 
1177-1194.) 

Ferdinand 1., king of Aragon. (1878, 
1412-1416.) 

Haroun al Baschid (the Just). The 
most renowned of the Abbasside califs, 
and the hero of several of the " Arabian 
Nights" stories. 0^65, 786-808.) 

J ames II., king of Aragon. (1261-1827.) 

Ehosrn or Chosroes, called by the 
Arabs Molk al Adel (the Just King). 

Moran the Just, councillor of Feredach, 
king of Ireland. 

Pedro L of Portugal. (1820,1867, 1867.) 
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Jii0te liaileu The golden 

meaiu 

Justioes in !Byre (pron. m). A con- 
traction and oorruption of Itin'erit—i. e., 
in circuit. 

Justing of Watson and Barbour. 
A description of a ludicrous tilt between 
Watson and Barbour, in Scotch verse, by 
Sir David Lindsay. 

Justinian. The English Jttsiinian. 
Edward I. (1239, 1272-1807.) 

JuVenal (Latin). A youth; common 
in ShaJrespeare, thus— 

Th« JnTsnii], the prlnoe jour nruter. whose chin 
is not jet flexed.— ** 2 IJenrp 1 V-** 1- 

The English Juvenal, John Oldham. 

ri 653 - 1688 . 

The Juvenal of Pamlers. William 
Hogarth (1697-1764). 


K 

SL The three had JTs, The Greeks 
so called the Ka'rians, Kre'tans, and 
Kilik'ians. The Komans retained the 
same expression, though they spelt the 
three nations with C instead of iL 

BLCJ3. Knight Commander of the 
Bath. 

E.Q, Knight of the Garter. 

K. El. is the German Kaisetdiche 
ntgliehe. Th e emperor of Austria is styled 
K.K. Majestat — His imperial royal ma- 
j«rty. 

JCst'ba (Arabia for t^re lunae). 
An oblong stone building within a mosque 
at Meeca, on the spot where Adam is 
said to have first worshipped after his 
expulsion from Paradise. The stone was 
onj^ally white, but tho sins of mankind 
have turned it black. (See Adam’s Peak. ) 

ICablbonoklca (North- American 
Indian). Son of Mudjekee'wis, and the 
Indian Boreas, who dwelt in Wabasso 
(the North). He paints the autumn leaves 
scarlet and yellow, sends the snow, binds 
the rivers in ice, and drives away the 
sea-gull, cormorant, and heron. (Sec 
Shing^ebis.) 

Kadris. Eeligious Turks, whose 
devotion is characterised by their lacera- 
tions ifith scourges. 


W 

BZaffir (Arabic, Kiafr, an Unfidel). 
A name given to the Hottentots, wno 
reject the Moslem fhith. Kafirista% in 
Central Asia, means ‘Hhe country of the 
infidels.” 

Kai-anUans. The sixth Persian 
dynasty. The semi-historio period (b.c. 
660-331). So called because they took 
for their affix tho term hai (mighty), 
called by the Greeks, Ku (Kuros), and 
by tho Komans, Cy (Cyrus). 

Elai-Omurs ((he mighty Omurs), sur. 
named QhiUshah (earth’s king). Son of 
Du'laved, founder of the city Balk, and 
first of the Kai-Omurs or Paishdad'ian 
dynasty of Persia (B.o. 940-920). 
Paisdadian.) 

Kail'yal (2 syl-)- The heroine of 
Southey’s ” Curse of Kehdma.” 

Kaiser. Tho emperor of Austria. 
He receives the title from Dalmatia, 
Croatia, and the lino of the Danube, 
which, by the arrangement of Diocletian, 
was governed by a prince entitled Cmsar, 
heir-presumptive to the imperial throne. 
It was Albert II., duke of Austria, who 
added this part to the imperial t^ono 
in 1438. 

Kaled is Gulnaro (2 syl.) in the dis- 
guise of a page in the service of Lara. 
After Lara is shot, she haunts the spot 
of his death as a crazy woman, and dies 
at length of a broken heart.— Byron, 
**Lara** 

Kaleda {^Sclavonic mythology'). The 
god of peace, somewhat similar to the 
Latin Janus. His feast was celebrated 
on the 24th of December. 

Kali. A Hindu goddess after whom 
Calcutta receives its name, Kali-Kutta 
(KalHs village). 

Kaliyu'ga. Tho last of the four 
Hindu periods contained in the great 
Yuga, equal to the Iron age of olassio 
mythology. It consisted of 432,000 solar- 
sidereal years, and began 3102 years be- 
fore the Christian era. The bull repre- 
senting truth and right has but one foot 
in this period, because all the world de- 
lights in wickedness. (See Kbita.) ~ 

Kalmar'. The union of Kalmar. A 
treaty made on July 12, 1897, to settle 
the succession of Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark on queen Margaret and her 
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hflin for erer. This treaty laited only 
till the death of Margaret. 

Xalmucks— t.a, Khalimih (apoa- 
tatee) from Buddhism. 

Kalpa. A day and night of Brabmh, 
a period of 4^820,000^000 solar^sideroal 
years. Some say there are an infinity 
of B[a1pas, others limit the number to 
thirty. A Great Kalpaisa life of BrahmA 

Blalpa-Tarou. A tree in Indian 
mythology from which might be gathered 
whatever a person desired. This tree is 
**the tree of the imagination.*' 

Kalyb. The « Lady of the Woods/ 
who stole St. George from his nurse, 
brought him up as her own child, and 
endowed him with gifts. St. George 
enclosed [her in a rock, whore she was 
tom to pieces by spirits.— Cham- 
pumi of ChristemoTiij* pt. i. 

KaxU. Crooked. (Erse haam^ squint* 
^ed.) CUan Kam, perverted into Kim 
Ram, moans wholly awry, clean from the 


river-bank, and slave lords with their 
slaves took possesrion of the Ksnitas 
hunting grounds, declaring that they 

would lynch, hang, tar and feather 
any white-livered abolitionist who pre- 
sumed to pollute the soil.*’ In 1854, 
thirty New JSngland free-soilers orossed 
the river in open boats ; they were soon 
joined by others, and dared the slavers 
to carry out their threats. Many a 
fierce battle was fought, but in 1861 
Bleeding Kansas was admitted into the 
Union as a free state.— W. Hepworih 
JJixoti, “ Kew America," vol. L, o. 2. 

Karaites (Scripturisit). A Jewish 
sect that adhered to the letter of the 
Scriptures, rejecting all oral traditions. 
They abhorred the Talmud, and observed 
the ^bbath with more rigour than even 
the rabbinists. 

Karma. The Buddhists' judgment, 
which determines at death the future 
state of the deceased. It is also their 
fiat on actions, pronouncing them to be 
meritorious or otherwise. 


purpose. 

Tbli li el«m kam— meroly awiy. 

Shakutmn, •* Oiitolanii*.*' lU. 1. 

Kama. The Hindu god of love. His 
wife is Bati {voluptwmsfim), and ho is 
represented as riding on a sparrow, 
lioiding in his hand a bow of sugar-cane 
and five arrows {%.e,, the five senses). 


Ka'mL The celestial gods of the 
first mythical dynasty of Japan, the 
demt-gods of the second dynasty, the 
^iritual princes, and any one sainted or 


Kamsin. A simoom or samiel, ahot, 
dry, southerly wind, which prevails in 
Bgypt and the deserts of Africa. 

Kanoon or Canunf, A sort of 
psaltery. 

Kansa. A king of the race of Bhoja, 
notorious for his enmi^ to Krishna, who 
ultimately dew him.— .oinda mythology, 

Kansas. BUeding Karoos, So called 
lo^use it was the place where that san- 
guinary strife oommenoed, which was the 
nrdude of the civil war of America. 
Accor^g to the Missouri Compromise 
made in 1820, slavery was never to be 
fotroduced into any western region lying 
beyond 86® 30' north latitude. In 1851, 
the slave-holders of Missouri, by a local 
SOty pushed their west frontier to th6 


Karma^thians. A Mahometan sect 
which rose in Irak in the ninth 
Christian century. Its name is from 
Karmata, its founder, a poor labourer 
who assumed to be a prophet. 

Karoon or Korah, The riches 
Karoon (Arabic proverb). Korah, accord- 
ing to the commentators of the Koran, 
was the most wealthy and most beautiful 
of all the Israelites. It is said that he 
built a large palace, which he overlaid 
with gold, and that the doors of his 
palace wore solid gold (Sale, ** Koran "). 
Ho was tho Croesus of the Mahometans, 
and guarded his wealth in a labyrinth. 


Karrows. A set of gamblers in 
Ireland, who played away even thq 
clothes on their backs. 


The kurowe vlaie swaie mantle and all to iht 
bare ekin. anii then trueee themeeleee in etraw or 
leavei. They wait for paseengerg In the high-waleb 
invite them to game upon the greene, aari aske v» 
more but companions to make them nort For 
default of other stuffe they pawne their glibs.tha 
nailes of their fingers and toe*, their dimisMries 
which they leefe or redeeme at the oourtesie of tho 
winner.— ^nikurst. 


Karttikey'a. The Hindu Mars or 
war-god, and commander-in-chief of the 
celestial armies. He slew T&raka, the 
demon-king, whose power threatened the 
very existence of the gods. 


Kaswa (Al). Mahometfs favoarite 
camel, which fell on its knees in adoration 
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when ''the prophet’* delivered the last 
clause of the Eoran to the assembled 
multitude at Mecca. This is one of the 
dumb creatures admitted into the Moslem 
paradise. (^S^ee Fauadise.) 

TTa.t'ha.y ^ China. 

Katharine or KatltarPnaf daughter 
of Baptista, a rich gentleman of Padua. 
She was very beautiful, but a shrew, 
Fetruchio of Vero’na married her, and so 
suMued her imperious temper by his in- 
domitable will, that she became the 
model of a " submissive wife,” and gives 
Bianca, her sister, most excellent advico 
respecting the duty of submission. 

The Katherine de' Medici of China, Vou- 
chee, widow of kingTao-ts6ng. 

Katmir, the dog of the 7 sleepers.— 
Salehs Koran, xviii. n. 

Kau'seroon't in Persia, famous for 
its orange groves, from which bees ex- 
tract a most delicious honey. — Morier, 
**Travelt" 

Kay or Sir Key, son of Sir Ector, 
and foster-brother of king Arthur. In 
Arthurian romance, this seneschal of 
England is represented as a rude and 
boastful knight, the first to attempt any 
achievement, but very rarely successful. 

Kayre or Kaire (1 syl.). Cairo. 

Strftttte unto Kayre his way he fouReih, 

Whore he the suuldan thonno foude. 

O'ower. 


the "east,” and the " communion table*' 
even of the "Beformed Church” is 
placed at the east end of the building, 
whenever this arrangement is practicable. 

Kebla-Koma. The pocket compass 
carried by Mussulmans to direct them 
which way to turn when they pray. {Set 
above.) 

Ke'derlL The St. Geoigo of Ma- 
hometan mythology. He slew a mon- 
strous dragon to save a damsel exposed 
to its fury, and having drunk of the 
water of life, rode about the world to 
aid those warriors who invoked him. 
This tradition is exactly parallel to that 
of St. George, and explains the reason 
why the one is the field-word with the 
Turks, and the latter with the ancient 
Englii^. 

Ked'jeree'. A corruption of the 
Indian word KhichH) a medley or hotch- 
potch). The word has been confounded 
with a place so called, forty miles south- 
west of Calcutta, on tiie Hoogly river. 

Keel-Hauling or Haling, A long, 
troublesome, and vexatious examination 
or repetition of annoyances from a land- 
lord or government official. In the Dutch 
and almost all other navies, delinquents 
were, at one time, tied to a yard-arm 
with weights on their feet, and dragged 
by a rope under the keel of their ship, 
in at one side and out at the other. 


Kayword. The hare, in the tale of 
" Beynard the Fox.” (The word moans 
" Counlay-guardian.”) 


Keber'. A Persian sect (generally 
rich merchants), distinguished by their 
beards and dress. When one of them 
dies, a cock is driven out of the poultry 
yard ; if a fox seizes it, it is a proof that 
the soul of the deceased is saved. If 
this experiment does not answer, they 

S rop the dead body against a wall, and 
! the birds peck out the right eye first, 
the Keber is gone to heaven ; if tho left 

S e, the carcase is fiung into a ditch, for 
e Keber was a reprobate. 


KeblfU The point of adoration — 1 .«., 
the quarter or point of the compass to- 
wards which persons turn when they 
worship. The Persian fire-worshippers 
turn to the east, the place of the rising 
sun : the Jews to Jerusalem, the city of 
the King of kings ; the Mahometans to 
the eariy Cbristiaas turned to 


Keep touch. To keep faith ; the 
exact performance of an agreement, as, 
“To keep touch with my promise” 
(More). The idea seems to be embodied 
in tho proverb, “ Seeing is believing, but 
feeling is naked truth.” 


And trait me on my truth. 

If thou keep touch with me, 

Hy deareit fnend, u my own heart. 

Thou ihalt nsht welcome be. 

"Songt of iiU London ’Prenfieei,'* p, 87 , 


Keha'ma. A Hindu rajah who ob- 
tains and sports with swematural 
powers. — Sovuiey, **Cvrse ofKehama** 

Kelpy or Kelpie, A ^>irit of the 
waters in the form of a horse, in 
Scottish mythology. Not unlike ihe 
Irish Phooka. 


Every lake has its Kdpie or Wat^hoxse. often 
seen by the ibepherd aitting upon the brow of a rook, 
dashing along the sarfaoe of the deep, orj^wfing 
upon the peitore on its Terge.—GfniAam, 
of Ftrtiuhvrt,** 


Ke'joia. The book containing the 
secrots of the genii, who, iufatuated with 
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kiT6, rerealed the mairele of nature to 
men, and were banished out of heaven. 
According to some etymologists, the 
word ehemUtiy is derived from this 
wor±-^** Zozime Panopolile*' 

KempTer-Hau'sen. The non 

S lume of Robert Pearce Gillies, one of 
bie speakers in tho ''Noctes Am- 
brosla^nsD . — ** BlauchmodUz Magazint** 

Eempis. The authorship of the 
work entitled "De Imitatio'ne Christi,” 
has afforded as much controversy as tho 
« Letters of Junius.” In 1604, a Spanish 
Jesuit discovered a manuscript copy by 
the abbot John Gersen or Gosen, and 
since then three competitors have had 
an^y and wordy defenders, viz., Thomas 
k Ken^is, Chancellor Gersen, and tho 
abbot Gersen. M. Malou gives his ver- 
dict in favour of the first. 


KeXL or Kiun, An Egyptian goddess 
similar to the Roman Venus. She is 
represented as standing on a lion, and 
holding two serpents in one hand and a 
flower in the other. {See Amos v. 26.) 

Kendal Green. Green cloth for 
foresters, so called from Kendal, Wcst> 
moreland, famous at one time for tins 
manufacture. Kendal green was the 
livery of Robin Hood and bis followors. 
In Rymer’s Fcedera (ii. 2S3) is a letter of 
protection, dated 1331, and granted by 
Edward III. to John Kempe of Flanders, 
who established oloth-woaving in the 
borough. 

How eonld'st thou know these men in Kendal- 
irreeD, when it was so dark thou coiild'st not see tlij 
bond f— iSboi<eiC)6ttre. ** 1 Henrjr /K.,” ii. 4. 


Eenelm was murdered at 

Clente-in-Cowbage, near Wincholcumb, 
in Glouoestersbire. The murder, says 
Roger of Wendover, was miraculously 
notified at Romo by a white dove, which 
alighted on the altar of St. Peter's, 
bearing in its beak a scroll with those 
words— 


In Clent eow poiture. under a thorn. 
Of bead bereft, liee Kenelm kiug-bom. 


Kexma. Daughter of king O'beron, 
who fell in love with Albion, son of tho 
island-king. Oberon drove the prince 
from his empire, and when Albion in 
levenge invaded the kingdom he was 
■lain. Kenna poured the juice of the 
herb moly on the dead body, and it was 
turned into a snow-drop. Kensyigton 
receives its name, according to fable. 


from the fairy Kenna.— Ticitsff, Ktw 

Hngton Oardent.*' 

Kenna Quhair {I ham noi where), 

Scotch for terra incog'nita. 

Kenne. A stone said to be formed 
in the eye of a stag, and used as au 
antidote to poison. 

Kennedy. A poker, or to kill with 
a poker ; so called from a man of that 
name who was killed by a poker. — ** Die* 
iionary of Modern Slang** 

Kennel. A dog's house; from the 
Latin canis (a dog), Italian canile ; but 
kennel (a gutter) from the Latin caaaa 
(a cane), our canal, channel, &c. 

Ken'sin^on. O'boron, king of the 
fairies, hold nis royal seat in these gar- 
dens, which were fenced round with 
spoils ''interdicted to human touch;” 
but not unfroquently his thievish elves 
would rob the human mother of her babe, 
and leave in its stead a sickly changeling 
ol the ollin race. Once on a time it so 
fell out that one of the infants fostered 
in those gardens was Albion, the son of 
" Albion’s royal blood it was stolen by a 
fairy named Milkah. When the boy was 
nineteen, he fell in love with Kenna, 
daughter of King Oberon, and Kenna 
vowed that none but Albion should ever 
bo her cboson husband. Oberon heard 
hor when she made this vow, and instantly 
drove the prince out of the garden, and 
married the fairy maid to Azu'riel, a fairy 
of great beauty and largo possessions, to 
whom Holland l*ark belonged. In the 
meantime Albion prayed to Neptune for 
revenge, and the sea-god commanded the 
fairy O'riol, whose dominion lay along 
the banks of the Thames, to espouse the 
cause of his lineal offspring. Albion was 
slain in the battle by Azuricl, and Nep- 
tune in revenge crushed the whole empire 
of Oberon. Being immortal, the fairies 
could not bo destroyed, but they fled 
from tho angry sea-god, some to the hills 
and some to the dales, some to the caves 
and others to rivor-bauks. Kenna alone 
remained, and tried to revive her lover 
by means of the herb moly. No sooner 
did tho juice of this wondrous herb touch 
the body than it turned into a snow-drop. 
When Wise laid out the grounds for the 
Prince of Orange, Kenna planned it " in 
a morning dream,” and gave Wname to 
the town and garden.— TickclL 
ton Gardens,** 
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Kent (Latin, Can/Hum, the territory 
of the Kantii or Cantii. Old British, 
Ka'oif a corner or headland). In the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, Kent ^^as so 
notorious for highway robbery, that the 
word signifiod a ** nost of thieves.*' 

Borne bookes are arroRant and linpu>'eot : 

Bo are most tluevee In Gnstendome and Kent 
Taulor, the IVaie Poet (lOM). 

A Man of Kent, One bom oast of the 
Medway. These men went out with 
green boughs to moot tho Conqueror, 
and obtained in consequonco a confirma- 
tion of thoir ancient privileges from tho 
new king. They oall themselves the 
invicU. The hops of E. Kent are liked best. 

A Kentish man, A resident of West 
Kent. 

lloly Maid of Kent. Elizabeth Barton, 
who pretended to tho gift of prophecy 
and power of miracles. Having de- 
nounced the doom and speedy death of 
Henry VIII. for his marriage with Anno 
Boleyn, she was executed. Sir Walter 
Scott (“Abbot,” xiii.) calls her “Tho 
Nun of Kent.*’— Fair (Maid of Kent). 

Kent’s Hole. A largo cave in tho 
limestone rook near Torquay, Devon. 

Kent Street Ejectment. Taking 
away tho street-door ; a method dovised 
by the landlords of Kent Street, South- 
wark, when their tenants were moro than 
a fortnight in arrears. 

Kentish. Eire. Rapturous applause, 
or three times three and one more. Tho 
expression originated with Lord Win- 
chelsea, who proposed the health of tho 
Earl of Roden, on the 15th August, 1834, 
and added, “ Let it be given with tho 
‘ Kentish Fire.”' In proposing another 
toast he asked permission to biiiig his 
“Kentish Artillery” again into action. 
Chambers, in his “Encyclopedia,” says 
it arose from tho protracted cheers given 
in Kent to tho No-Popory orators in 
1828-9. 

Kentish Moll. Mary Carlton, nick- 
named The Oerman Princess. She was 
transported to Jamaica in 1671 ; but 
returning without leave, was hanged at 
Tyburn, January 22nd, 1673. 

Kepler’s Eaws: 

(1) That the planets describe ellipses, 
and that the centre of the sun is in one 
of the foci. 

(2) That every planet so moves that 


the line drawn from it to the sun desoriboi 
equal areas in equa. times. 

(3) That the squares of the times of 
the planetary revolutions exo as the cubes 
of their mean distances from the cun. 

Kerchef of Flesaunoe. An em- 
broidered cloth presented by a lady to 
her knight to wear for her sake. The 
honoured knight was bound to place the 
gift in his helmet. 

Kerna. A kind of trumpet used by 
Tamerlane, tho blast of which might bo 
hoard for miles. 

Kernel is the German Kern (ooro. 
seed in general), whence acorn (tho ac or 
oak corn). 

Kersey. A coarse cloth, usually 
ribbed, and woven from long wool ; so 
named from Jersey, where it was origi- 
nally made. 

Ker^zereh or Kerz'rdh. A flower 
which grows in Persia. It is said, if any 
one in June or July inhales the hot 
south wind which has blown over this 
flower bo will die. 

Keso'ra. Tho female idol adorod in 
the temple of J uggornaut. Its hoad and 
body aro of sandal- wood ; its eyes two 
diamonds, and a third diamond is sus- 
pended round its nock ; its hands are 
made entirely of small pearls, called 
perhs cl Vonce ; its bracelets are of pearls 
and rubies, and its robo is cloth of gold. 

Ketch. {See J ack Ketch. ) 

Ketchup. A corruption of the 
Japanese a biiuilar condiment some- 
tiiiics sold as soy, but not equal to it. 

Ketmir or Katmir. The dog of 
the Eevon Eluopers. fclomutimos called 
A1 Rakim. 

Kettle. Thoi^s great kettle. The god 
Thor wanted to brew some beer, but not 
having a vessel suited for the purpose in 
Valhalla, stole tho kettlo of the giant 
Hyraer . — Scandinavian mythology. 

Kettle of Fish. A fdte-cbamp4tre 
in which salmon is the chief dish provided. 
In these pic-nics, a large caldron being 
provided, the party select a place near a 
salmon river. Having thickened some 
water with salt to the conristenoy of 
brine, the salmon is put therein and 
boiled {’isud when fit for eating, the com- 
pany partake thereof in gipsy fashion. 
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Some tUak the disoomfort of this sort of 
pUMiio Mve rise to the phrase “A pretty 
kettle of fish.” ('dSss Kittlb of Fisk.) 


The ivliole eompiiiiy ffo 
eat a kettle of flih,— 
KU{,"sii. 


to the waterside to-day to 
fFaHer JSecU, ** SI* 


Kettle«dniin> A large social party. 
Among the Tartars a ** kettle ” represents 
a family, or as many as feed from one 
kettle. On Tweedside it signifies a 
** social party,” met together to tako tea 
from the same tea-kettle. (See Drum.) 

KettU-dninit a drum in the shape of a 
kiddle or fish-basket. 


Kettledrumi^e (Gabriel.) A Cove- 
nanter preacher in Sir Walter Scott's 
“Old Mortality.” 

Kevin (St.) like St. Sona'nus (7.0.) 
retired to an island where ho vowed no wo- 
man should ever land. Kathleen loved tho 
saint, and tracked liim to his retirement, 
but the saint hurled her from a rock. 
Kathleen died, but her ghost rose smiling 
from thio tide, and never left it so long 
as the saint lived. A bod in tho rock 
at Glondalough (Wicklov^ is shown os 
the bed of St. Kevin. Thomas Moore 
has a poem on this tradition.— 
lidodUt,** iv. 

Koy. (iSssKAT.) 

Keys of stables and cowhouses have 
not unfrequently, even at the present 
day, a stone with a hole through it and a 
piece of horn attached to the hondlo. 
This is a relic of an ancient superstition. 
The hag, ludig, or holy stone was looked 
upon as a talisman which kept off tho 
fiendish Mara or night-mare ; and tho 
horn was supposed to ensure the protec- 
tion of the god of cattle, called by the 
Bomans Pan. 

Ktg at an endtlem, 

St. Peter is always represented in 
Christian art with two keys in his hand ; 
they are consequently the insignia of the 
Papacy, and are borne saltire-wise, one 
of fi^ld and the other of silver. 

They are the emblems also of St. Ser- 
va'tius, St. Hipporytus, St. Genevieve, 
Bt. Petronilla, St. Osyth, St. Martha, 
and St. Germa'nus of Paris. 

One British bishop bears two keys and 
sword in saltire, vis., Winchester. 

Four bear two keys in saltire, viz., 
St. Asaph, Gloucester, Ezetel*, and 
Peterborough* 


The Crast Kegt, A publio-honse sign ; 
the arms of the archbishop of Toik. 

The hey shall be upon his shotdder. He 
shall have the dominion. The onoient 
keys were instruments about a yard long*, 
made of wood or metal. On publio 
occasions the steward slung his key over 
his shoulder as our mace-bearers oairy 
their mace. Hence, to have the 
key upon one’s shoulder means to be 
in authority, to [have the keeping of 
Bomotbing. It is said of Kliak]m,tbat 
God would lay upon his shoulder the key 
of tho house of David (Isa. xxii. 22) ; 
and of our Lord that the government 
should be upon his shoulder ” (Isa. ix. 6). 
The chamberlain of the court used to 
bear a key as his insignia. 

The power of the s., the su- 

preme authority vested in the pope as 
successor of St. Peter. The phrsuse is 
derived from St. Matt. xvi. 19. 

To throw the het/s into the piU To dis- 
claim a debt ; to refuse to pay the debts 
of a deceased husband. This refers to 
an ancient French custom. If a deceased 
husband did not leave his widow enough 
for her aliment and the payment of 
his debts, the widow was to throw the 
bunch of house-keys which she carried 
at her girdle into the grave, and this 
answered the purpose of a publio renun- 
ciation of all further ties. No one after 
this could come on the widow for any of 
her late husband’s debts. 


Key-cold. Deadly cold, lifeless. A 
key, on account of its coldness, is stiU 
sometimes employed to stop bleeding at 
tho nose. 


Poor key-cold flsuie of a holy Ung ! 

Pale uhes of the boiue of Lanouter I 
Thoa hloodlesB remnant of that royal hlood ! 

Hhakespeare^ **RtehardjlL,’*L S. 


Key-stone. TIte Keg^sUme State, 
Pennsylva'nia, so called from its position 
and importance. 


Key of the Mediterranean. The 
fortress of Gibraltar ; so called because 
it commands the entrance thereof. 


Key of Bussia. Smolensk, on the 
Dnieper. 

Kesme The well of St. Keyne, 
Cornwall, has a strange superstition 
attached to it, which is this : the 

bridegroom drinks therefrom before 
the bride, be will be master of his house ; 
but if the bride gets the first draughts 
the grey more will be the better horse.** 
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Soothfsr hBM a ballad on ibis tradition ^ 
and Bays the man left his wife at the 
dtoroh porch, and ran to the well to get 
the fint draught; but when he returned 
his wife told him his labour had been 
quite vain, for die had taken with her a 
bottle of the water to church/* 


Khedive d’Egypte. An old regsd 
title revived by Ismael 1., higher than 
viceroy, but not so high as sultan. (2 st/l.) 

Khem or dutmno, A Semitic deity. 


Khorassan ^Region of the Sun). A 
province of Persia, anciently called 
Ariadna. 

The Veiled Prophet of KhoroMan. Mo- 
kanna, a prophet chief, who wore a veil 
under prince of shading the dazzling 
light of his countenance. 

Terror leiied her leit the lore-light which enclr- 
ded him ihould fade away, and leare him like the 
relied prophet of Khoraeaan, a ein-etained thing of 
day.-Xadif Jlardv. ** A CamcUAequaintanee." 


Khordad. The good genius of the 
Persians. 


Italians call a dandy a eftte. The French 
ehie means knack, as avoir le ehic^ to 
have the knack of doing a thing smcurtly* 

I ooeked my hat, and twirled my lUdL 
And the girla they called me qidw thekldb 
weerye CWmum tht Yomgrr, 


Kickshaws. Made dishes, odds 
and ends, formerly written ''kiokshose,** 
(French, quelqm chose.') 

Kicksy-wii^. A horse that kicks 
and winces in impatience ; figuratively 
a wife {grey mare). The word is used by 
Taylor, the water poet. Shakespeare 
spells it hicksy-wicksy. 


He wean hie honours in a box unseen 
That huge his kicksywioksy here at home, 
Spending his manly marrow in her arms, 
which sbonld sustain the bound and high cuffet 
Of Mars’s iiery steed. 

WtU that Xtid$ Well,** IL S. 


Kidderminster Poetry. Coarse 
doggrol verse, like the coarse woollen 
manufacture of Kidderminster. The 
term was first used by Bhenstone, who 
applied it to a Mr. C., of Kidderminster. 


Khors {Sclavonic mythology). The 
Esoulapius or medicine-god of tho Slavi. 

Ki., A Chinese word, si^fying age 
or period, generally applied to tho ton 
periods preceding the first Imperial 
dynasty, founded B.O. 2205. It extended 
over some 300,000 years. The first was 
founded byPuon-ku (highest eternity), 
and the last by Fo-hi, surnamed Tien-Tse 
(son of heaven), 

EZiak-Kiak {god of gods). An idol 
worshipped in Pegu. This god is to 
^eep 6,000 years, and when he wakes 
die end of the world will come. 


Kick. It is hard for thee to kick 
against the pricks'* (Acts ix. 5). The 
reference is not to the ox kicking against 
the goad, bui to a horse kicking against 
the spur. The proverb occurs in Pindar 
(2 “Pyth.** V. 173), in<ZEschylos(‘*Agaro.,” 
1,620), in Eurip'ides (“Bacch.,*’ 793), 
in all which cases the spur, and not 
the ox<«oad, is referred to. 

To hUk the bucket. A bucket is a 

r ley; and in Norfolk a beam, called 
Lmcolnshire a bwMer. When pigs 
ore killed, they are hung by their hind- 
legs on a bucket, with their heads down- 
wards, and oxen are hauled up by a 
pulley. To kick the bucket is to be 
hung on the bulk or bucket by the heels. 
Qitite ths kki. Quite a dandy. The 


Thy verses, friend, are Kidderminster stnff : 

And 1 must own you’ve measured out enough. 

Kidnapper. A kid (common slang 
for), a child; nappe (Danish), to snatch 
at ; our ncib. One who snatches at children, 
or “ kiddies.'* 

Kidney. Mm of another TAdney, or 
of the same kidney. Tho reiiiM or kidneys 
were even by the Jews supposed to be 
the seat of the affections. 

Kikymo'ra {Sclavonic mythology). 
Tho god of night, corresponding to 
Morpheus of Homan mythology. 

Kilda {St.). The farthest of tho 
western isles of Scotland. 

Kilda're (2 syL) is the Irish Kill dara^ 
church of the oaks. 

Kildare’s Holy Fane. Famous 
for tho “ Fire of St, Bridget,” which was 
inextinguishable, because tho nuns never 
allowed it to go out. Every twentieth 
night St. Bridget returned to tend the 
fire. Part of the chapel of St. Bridget 
still remains, and is called ‘'The Fire- 
house." 


Apnd KUdariam ooourrit Ignif SaooUiBtlsitoqQ«ia 
Inextinguebilem vocant. , ^ 

QircMu* Cambrensii. " Htbiriiia/* IL 84. 


Kilken'ny is the Gaelic Kill Kennys 
church of St. Kenny or Canlob*. 

Kilkenny Cats. {Set Cat.) 
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Killed by Inches. In allusion to 
divers ways of polongingcapital punish- 
loents in olden times ; e.^. : (l)The '*iron 
coffin of Lissa.*' The prisoner was laid 
in the coffin, and saw the iron lid creep 
slowly down with almost imperceptiblo 
moveroeiit—slowly, silently, but surely ; 
on, on it came with relentless march, 
till, after liugering days and nights in 
suspense, the prisoner was at lost as 
slowly crushed by the iron lid press- 
ing on him. (2) The **V)aiscr do la 
Viergo ” of Baden-Baden. The prisoner, 
blindfolded and fastened to a chain, 
was lowered by a windlass down a deep 
shaft from the top of the castle into the 
very heart of the rock on which it stands. 
Here he remained till ho was conducted 
to the torture-chamber, and commanded 
“ to kiss ” the brazen statue of the “Vir- 
gin ” which stood at the end of a passcago ; 
hut immediately ho raised his lips to 
give the kiss, down ho fell through a 
trap-door on a wheel with spikes, which 
was set in motion by tho fall. (3) The 
“ iron cages of Louis XI.” were so con- 
trived that tho victims might linger out 
for years ; but whether tlioy sat, stood, 
or lay down, the position was equally 
uncomfortable. (4) The “ chambre a 
crucer” was a heavy chest, short, shal- 
low, and lined with sharp stones, in 
which tho sufloror was packed and buried 
alive. (5) Tho “berniclos” consistod of 
a mattress on which tho victim was fas- 
tened by the neck, while his legs wore 
crushed between two logs of wood, on 
tho uppermost of which tho torturer 
took ms scat. This procoss continued 
for several days, till tho sullcrer died with 
the lingering torment, lilany other 
modes of strotching out tho torment of 
death might easily bo added. 

Elilled by Kindness. It is said 
that Draco, the Athenian legislator, mot 
with his death from his popularity, being 
smothered in the theatre of ^gi'na by 
the number of caps and cloaks showered 
on him by the spectators (d.C. 590). 
(See Kindness.) 

Killing no Murder. A tract 
written by Sexby, who was living in 
Holland at the time of its publication. 
Probably Sexby was paid for fathering 
it, and that the real author was William 
Allan 

Killing-stone in Louth. A crom- 
lech, probably used for human sacrifice. 


Kilzuansegg (Jftes). An heireMi oC 
great expectation with an artificial leg 
of solid ^ld,—TA(mas£ood, “A GoMm 
Legendf 

Kilmarnock Cowls. Nightoape. 
The Kilmarnock nightcaps were once 
celebrated all over Scotland. 

Kilmarth Bocks {Scothmd), A 
pile of stones towering twenty-eight feet 
m height, and overhanging more than 
twelve feet, like the tower of Pisa (Italy). 

ClIEESEWKING.) 

Kilwinning, in the county of Ayr, 
Scotland, the scene of the renowned 
lournament hold in 1839 by the Earl of 
Eglintun. It was also tho cradle of Free- 
masonry in Scotland. 

Kin, Kind. 

A'tiii;. But now. my cousin Tlamlet, and my son— 
Jtaw, A. little more than kin, and less tiiuu kind. 

Kin or kinsman is a relative by mar- 
riage or blood more distant than father 
aud son. 

Kind means of the same sort or genus, 
as man-kind or man-genus. 

Hamlet says he is more than kin to 
Claudius (as ho was step-son), but still 
1)6 is not of tho same kind, the same 
class. He is not a bird of the same feather 
as the king. 

Kinchok. One of tho two chief 
divinities of Thibet. 


Kind-hart. A jocular name for a 
tooth-drawer ; so called from a dentist of 
tho name in tho roign of queen Elizabeth. 
Kiudhart, tho dentist, is mentioned by 
Howland in his “ Letting of Humours- 
Blood in the Head-vaino.'* (1600.) 

Kindness. Killed with kindnett. 
Tlio allusion is to the ape, which not un- 
frequently strangles its young ones by 
hugging them too hard. (See Killed.) 

King means Father. The word takes 
us back to patriarchal times, when fami- 
lies wero grouped into clans, clans into 
tribes, and tribes into nations. Tho 
cldors formed the senate, and each 
“assembly of elders” had its father. 
(German, kunig ; Sanskrit, janaJea, a 
father. Greek, anaa, and Latin, tenex, 
the old man of the tribe, orpatorfamiliao 
of the nation.) (<SmQuebn.) 


Kingly Titles: 

AhiTnelech (my father the king). Tho 
chief ruler of the ancient Philistines. 
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Afiaa (lord). The chief ruler of the 
Amal'ekites (4Byl.). 

AlAair Khan (very-great chieftain). 
Hindustan. 

Anax and Batileus, The chief ruler 
of the ancient Greek kingdoms. 

Aster orAssyr (blessed one). The chief 
ruler of ancient Assyria. 

AUaibeg (father prince). Persia, 1118. 

Augustus, The title of the reigning 
emperor of Rome, when the heir pre- 
sumptive was styled “Cmsar.” {Hee 
Augustus.) 

Autocrat (self-potentate). One whoso 
power is absolute— Russia. 

Beglerheg, (SeeRey.) 

BWf-BcMad (son of the sun) or ITadad. 
The chief ruler of ancient Damascus. 

Bey of Tunis. In Turkey, a boy is 
the governor of a banner, and the chief 
over the seven banners is the heglar- 
hey. 

Brenn or Brenhin (war chief) of the 
ancient Gauls. A dictator appointed by 
the Druids in times of danger. 

Bretwalda (wieldor of Britain). Chief 
kii^ of the heptarchy. 

Ctuar, Proper name adopted by the 
Roman omperors. 

Calif (successor). Successors of Maho- 
met ; now the Grand Signior of Turkey, 
and Sophi of Persia. 

Canda'ce, Proper name adopted by the 
queens of Ethiopia. 

Casiqtis (Ca-zeeV). American Indians ; 
native princes of the ancient Peruvians, 
Cubans, Mexicans, &c. 

Cham, (See Khan.) 

Cyrus (mighty). Ancient Persia. {See 
Ctbus ) 

Czar (Cffisar). Russia, 

Bari'us, Latin form of Darawesh 
(king). Ancient Persia. 

Dey. Algiers, before it was annexed 
to Franco. 

DictaHor. A military autocrat, ap- 
pointed by the Romans in times of danger. 

Domnu (lord). Roumania. 

Emperor, {See Impkbatob.) 

Esin'qo! {q.v."). Kings of Kent. 

Kodpodar, Moldavia and Wallachia. 

Impera'tor (ruler or commander), Tho 
Lalan form of emperor. 

Inca. Ancient Peru. 

Judge, Ancient Jews {Skophei), 

Kaiser (same as Caesar, q,v). Austria. 

Khan (chieftain) or Ghengia-Khan, 
Tartary. In Persia, the governor of a 
province is called a Klasn, 


Khedive {q.v.). Modem Egypt. 

King or Groat Britain, &o. 

Lama or Dalai Lama (great motiioib 
of-Bouls). Thibet. 

Melech (king). Ancient Jews. 

Mo'gul or Oreod Mogul', Mongo'lia. 

Nijus or Neguslm (lord protector). 
Abyssinia. 

Nizam* (ruler). Hyderabad. 

Padishah (fatherly protector). Tho 
Sultan’s title. 

Pendrag*on fehief of the dragons, or 

summus rex ’*). A dictator, created by 
the ancient Celts in times of danger. 

Phalraoh (light of tho world). Ancient 
Egypt. 

President, Republic of America. 

Pfof'emy (proper name adopted). Egypt 
after the death of Alexander. 

Ra'jaJi or Mdha-rajak (great king). 
Hindustan. 

Rex (ruler). A Latin word equivalent 
to our king. 

Scherif (lord). Mecca and Modi'na. 

Shah (protector). Persia. 

Sheik (patriarch). Arabia. 

So'phi (holy). A title of tho Shah of 
Persia. 

Stadtholder (city-holder). Formerly 
chief magistrate of Holland. 

Sujffes (dictator). Ancient Carthage. 

Sultan or Soldan (ruler). Turkey, 

Vayvode or Waywode of Transylvania, 
Moldavia, and Wallachia. 

Vladika (ruler), Montenegro. 

Also, Ayo, ameer or miV, archduke^ 
count, doge, duke, effendi, elector, exarch, 
imaum, ivfanta, landamman, landgrave, 
mandarin, margrave or margravinx, 
neioauh, pacha or bashaw, prince, sachem, 
satrap^ seigneur or grand-seignetir, sirdar, 
vubaJidar, suzerain, tetrarch, viceroy, ^c., 
in some cases are chief independent 
rulers, in some cases dependent rulers or 
governors subject to an over-lord, and in 
others simply titles of honour without 
separate dominion. 

The factory king, Richard Oastler, 
of Bradford, the successful advocate of 
the “Ten Hours' Bill.” (1789-1861.) 

Rd qalantwmo (the gaPant king). 
Victor Emmanuel of Italy, (1820-1878.) 

The three kings of Cologne, The repre- 
sentatives of too three magi who came 
from the East to offer gifts to the infant 
Jesus. Tradition makes them three 
eastern kings, and at Cologne the names 
ascribed to them are Kaspar, Melchior, 
and Balthazar. 
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Th*Mhicf(k»fmrK»gu Apaekof 

•ttdi, 

^ Afisr mvptr WOTt hroocht in ttat tMtoks of th« 
tow . jd^ itoWoK, **Garvaiitoa and Ptotita- 

ZiJte a Jfinff. When Poras, the Indiau 
prinoe, was taken prisoner, Alexander 
naked him how he expected to bo treated. 
"Idko a kin^/' he replied; and Alex> 
ander made him his friend. 

A iina tAauld dte tiandin^. So said 
liOuis XvlII. of France, in imitation of 
Vmaaian, emperor of ]^me. 

Iw Huff can do nowrona. A sovereign 
is not responsible for the acts of his 
ministers ; whatever wrong is done, the 
administeative government must be held 
responsible for it. This is contrary to the 
general axiom, guod facit per <Uu>s facit 
per se. It was tho dictum of Hinckmar, 
archbishop of Kheiros. Works,!. 693.] 

Kingt mve lorn hands. Do not quarrel 
with a king, as his power and authority 
reach to the end of his dominions. The 
Latin proverb is, An needs longas rd gibus 
due manus; and the German, grosseu 
herren es ist nicht gut kirschen zu i-ssm (It is 
not good to eat cherries with great men), 
AS they throw the stones in your eyes. 

Thsrt'’! ineh dlvlnttr doth hedRo % kins. 

That tnuon eou but p««p to wiiat it would. 

Hhaksspean, Ktng •» ** Havniit;' It. 5. 

Pray aid of IM king. When some one, 
under the belief that be has a right to the 
land, claims rent of the king’s tenants, 
they appeal to the sovereign, or **pray 
aid of the king." 

Kings, Ac., of England. Much 
foolish superstition has of late been cir- 
eolated respecting certain days supposed 
to be fatu” to the crowned heads of 
Great Britain. The following list may 
help to disuriminate truth from fiction 

rjavm moms the regnal year oommenoed from; 
Ihitothedajof death.] 

WCLLIAK I., from Monday, December 
25th, 1066, to Thursday, September 9th, 
1087 ; William II., from Sunday, Sep- 
tember 26th, 1087, to Thursday, August 
2nd, 1100; Heney I., from Sunday, 
August 5th, 1100, to Sunday, December 
Isfc, 1186; Stephen, from Thursday, 
December 26th, 1185, to Monday, Oct(> 
ber 25th, 1154. 

Henry II., from Sunday, December 
19th, 1154, to Thursday, July Cth, 1189 ; 
Riohabd 1., from Smday, September 


8rd, 1189, to Tuesday, April 6lh, 1199 ; 
John, from Thursday, May 27th, 1199, to 
Wednuday, October 19th, 1216 ; Henrt 

111., from Saturday, October 28th, 1210, 
to WedMsday, November 16th, 1272$ 
Edward I., from Sunday, November 
20th, 1272, to FHday, July 7th. 1807; 
Edward II., from Saturday, July 8th, 
1807, to Tuesday, January 20th, 1827; 
Edward 111., from Sunday, January 
25th, 1327 (N.S.), to Sunday, June 218^ 
1377 ; Bichard IL, from Monday, June 
22nd, 1377, to Monday, September 29th, 
1399 ; Henry IV., from Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 80th, 1399, to Monday, March 
20th, 1413; Henry V., from Tuesday, 
March 21st, 1413, to Monday, August 
31st, 1422 ; Henry VI., from Tuesday, 
September Ist, 1422, to Wednesday, 
March 4th, 1461; Edward IV:, from 
Wiedneaddy, March 4th, 1461, to Wednes* 
day, April 9th, 1483 ; Edward V., from 
Wednesday, April 9th, 1483, to Sunday, 
June 22nd, 1483; Bichard III., from 
Thursday, June 26th, 1483, to Monday, 
August i^nd, 1485. 

Henry VII., from Monday, August 
22nd, 1485, to Saturday, April 2ist. 1509 ; 
Henry VIII., from Sunday, April 22nd, 
1509, to Friday, January 28th, 1547 ; 
Edward VI., fromFWday, Janua^ 28th, 
1547, to Thursday, July 6th, 1653; 
Mary, from Thursday, July 6th, 1558, to 
Thursday, November 17tl^ 1558 ; Eliza- 
beth, f^m Thursday, November 17th, 
1558, to Mmday, March 24th, 1603. 

James I., from Monday, March 24th, 
1603, to Stenday, March 27th, 1625; 
Charles I., from Sunday, March 27th, 
1625, to Tuesday, January 80tb, 1649 ; 
[Commonwealth — Cromwell died Fri^ 
day, September, 3-13, 1658 ;] Charles II.. 
restored Saturday, May 29th, 1660, died 
Tuesday, February 6th, 1685 ; James XI., 
from Tuesday, February 6th, 1685, to 
^Saturday, December 11th, 1688 ; William 

111., from Sunday, February 13tb, 1689, 
to Wednesday, Maroh 8th, 1702 ; Anne, 
from Wednes^y, March 8th, 1702, to 
Wednesday, August Is^ 1714. 

George I., from Wednesday, August 
Ist, 1714, to Wednesday, June llth, 
1727 ; George II., from Wsdneiday, Juno 
llth, 1727, to Saturday, October 2Sth, 
1760; Gbobob III., from SaJturday, 
October 25th, 1760, to Saturday, January 
29th, 1820 ; G^borgb IV., from Saturday, 
January 29^ 1820, to Saturday, Jnno 
26th, 1830 ; WnUAM IV., ttmSaisardQih 
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Xing of Painters. A title assumed 
hf Paii^ias'ios. the painter, a contem- 
ponry of Zeuxis. Plutarch says he wore 
a purple robe and a golden crown. {FL 
IOOb.0.) 

King of Preachers. Louis Bour- 
daloue, a French clergyman. (1632- 
1704.) 

TTirtg of Borne. A title conferred 
by Napoleon 1. on his son on the day of 
his birth; who was moro generally called 
duke of Reichstadt. (1811-1832.) 

King of Shreds and Patches. In 
the old mysteries Vice used to be dressed 
as a mimio king in a party-coloured suit. 
(Shakespeare, ** Hamlet,’* iii. 4.) The 
phrase is metaphoricallv applied to cer- 
tain literary operativeswbo compile books 
for publishors, but supply no originality 
of thought or matter. 

ITing of Terrors. Death. 

King of ‘Waters. TUo river Am'- 
ason of South America. 

King of Yvetot (pron. A 

man oi mighty pretensions but small 
merits. Yvetot is near Kouen, and was 
once a soigneurie, the possessors of which 
were entitled kings— a title given them 
in 684 by Clotaire ]., and continued far 
into the fourteenth century. 

II etait un rol d'Yvetot, 

I*ou connu dans rhlstolro*; 

Be levant tard, so couchant tot. 

Dormant fort blen sans glulre; 

Xt couroniio par Joanneton 
D*un almple bonnet do ooton* 

DU oni 

Oh ] oh I oh I oh I Ah ! ah ! ah ! ah | 
eoal bon petit roi e’etaiti la 1 la 1 la I 
A king there was « roi d'Yvotot" dept. 

Dot iittle known in story. 

Went soon to bed, till daylight slept. 

And soundly without glory; 

Hit royal brow in cotton cap, 

Would Jannet, when he took his nap^ 
Enwrap. 

Oh I oh I oh i oh I Ah I ah I ah I ah t 
A fkmoua king hoi La I la I la I— £. C. S- 

King of the Bean (lU)i de la F6vo). 
The Twelfth-night king; so called be- 
cause he was chosen by distributing 
slices of Twelfth-cake to the children 
present, and the child who had the slice 
with a bean in it was king of the com- 
pany for the night This sport was 
indulged in till the Reformation, even 
at the two universities. 

King of the Beggars or Gipsies. 
Bampf;^d6 Moore Carew, anoted English 
vagabond. (1693-1770.) 

King of the Forest. The oak, 
which not only braves the storm, but 


I fosters the growth of tender pamdtes 
nnder its arms. 

King of the Teign. Baldridk ri 
South Devon, son of Eri, who long de- 
fended his territory against Algar, a 
lawless chief. 

TCivig of the World {ShahrJ^van), 
The tWe assumed by Khorrum Shah, 
third son of Selim Jehan-Ghir, and fifth 
of the Mogul emperors of Delhi. {DUd 
1666.) 

King Ban. Father of Sir Launcelot 
du Lao. He died of grief when his 
castle was taken and burnt through the 
treachery of his soneschal. — Launeelot 
du Zac. ’^(1494.) 

King’s Cave. Opposite to Camp- 
bolton; so called because it was here 
that king Robert Bruce and his retinue 
lodged when they landed on the main- 
land from the isle of Arran.— ** Statistical 
Account of Scotland,* v., p. 167 (article, 
Arran). 

King’s Chair. A seot made by 
two bearers with their hands. On Can- 
dlemas Day, the children of Scotland 
used to bring their schoolmaster a present 
in money, and the boy who brought the 
largest sum was king for the nonce. 
When school was dismissed, the ** king’* 
was carried on a seat of hands in pro- 
cession, and the seat was called the 
“king’s chair.” 

King Cotton. Cotton, the staple 
of the {Southern States of America, and 
the chief article of manufacture in Eng- 
land. The expression was first used by 
James H. Hammond in the senate of ^e 
United States, in 1858. The great cotton 
manufacturers ore called “ cotton lords.** 

King’s Crag. Fife, in Scotland; 
BO called because Alexander III, of Scot- 
land was killed there. 

Ap he was riding in the dusk of ftha evening along 
the eeu-coast of Fife, betwixt Barnt-iiland and King- 
horn, he approaolipd too near the biink of the pre- 
oipice, and hie borw itarting or atumbling. he waa 
thrown over tne rook, and killed on the apot....the 
people of the coantiy atilt point oat the vonr epot 
where it happened, aud which is called ** The King a 
Crag.”— Sir W»Uer Scottt**TaU»of a (?fniidAittw.**Vi. 

King Estmere (2 syl.) of England 
was induced by his brother Adler to go 
to king Adland, and request permission 
to pay suit to his daughter. King Adland 
replied that Bremor, king of Spain, had 
already proposed to her and b^en re- 
, jected; but when the lady was intro- 
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dueed to the Englidi kiii& die aooepted 
him. King Eetmere and nis brother re- 
toned home to prepare for the wedding, 
bnt had not proceeded a mile when the 
king of Spain returned to preee hie enit, 
and threaten yengeance if it were not ac- 
cepted. A page was instantly dispatched 
to inform king Estmere, and request him 
to return. The two brothers in the guise 
of harpers rode into the hall of king 
Adlana, when Bremor rebuked them, 
and bade them leave their steeds in the 
atable. A Quarrel ensued, in which 
Adler dew '*tbe 60 wdan/*and the two 
brothers put the retainers to flight.— T. 
Prrwy, “Relique^'' series I., bk. i. 6. 

King’s XiVil. Scrofula, so called 
from a notion which prevailed from the 
reign of Edward the Confessor to that of 
queen Anne, that it could be cured by 
the royal touch. The Jacobites con- 
sidered that the power did not descend 
to William III. and Anne, because the 
** divine” hereditary right was not fully 
possessed by them, but the office re- 
mained in onr Prayer Book till 1719. 
Prince Charles Edward, when he claimed 
to be prince of Wales, touched a female 
child for the disease in 1745 ; but the last 
person touched in England was Dr. 
Johnson, in 1712, when only thirty months 
old, by queen Aime. The French kings 
laid claim to the same divine power oven 
from the time of Anne of Clovis, a.d. 481, 
and on Easter Sunday, 1686, Louis XIV. 
touched 1,600 persons, using these words : 
Lt roy U tt/mhe, Dvev, U guerisse. The 
practice was introduced by Henry VII. 
of presenting the person ** touched ” with 
a small gold or silver coin, called a touch- 
piece. l^e one presented to Dr. Johnson 
Las St. Geoige and the Dragon on one 
side and a ship on the other ; the legend 
of the former is Soli deo glotna, and of 
the latter Anna D:G,M.BR.F:ET.I£, 
REG, (Anne, by the Grace of God, of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland 
Queen). 

King-fisher is not so called because 
it is a king of fishers, for it is a very bad 
fisher, wounding more fish than it cap- 
tures. It receives its name, like the 
cuckoo and many other birds, from its 
note, which sounas like ke-fee-schtwW, 

Kinff iEVanco'm. Joachim Murat, 
so call^ because he resembled in dress 
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and finery Franconi the mountebank. 
(1767-1816.) 

King Horn or CAifds Bom, The 
hero of a metrical romance by Ifeitrs 

King’s Keys. The crow-bars and 
hammers used by sheriffs' officers to force 
doors and locks (law pArose). 

King Iiog. A roi faindant, a king 
that rules in peace and quietness, bnt 
never makes his power felt. The aHudon 
is to the fable of The Frogs Asking^ for 
a King,” whon Jupiter threw a log into 
their pond. 

King-malcer. Richard Neville, earl 
of Warwick ; so called because, when he 
sided with Henry VI., Henry was king ; 
but when he sided with Edward IV., 
Henry was deposed and Edward was 
king. He fell at Barnet. (1420-1471.) 

King’s Men. The 78tb Foot; so 
called from their motto, CuidicJCr Rhi 
(Help the king). 

King Fetaud. The court of king 
Pitavd. A kind of Alsatia, where aU 
are talkers with no hearers, all arc kings 
with no subjects, all are masters and 
none servants. There was once a society 
of beggars in France, the chief of whom 
called himself king Pdtaud. (Latin, 
peto, to beg.) 

King’s-i>icture. Money; so called 
because coin is stamped with ''the image” 
of the reigning sovereign. 

ITiTip Byence, of North Wales, 
sent a dwarf to king Arthur to say " he 
had overcome eleven kings, all of which 
paid him homage in this sort— viz., they 
gave him their beards to purfell hiz 
mantle. He now required kmg Arthur 
to do likewise.” King Arthur returned 
answer, "My beard is full young yet 
for a purfell, but before it is long enough 
for such a purpose. King Byence zhall 
do me homage on both his knees.” {8h 
Percy, " Beliques,” &c., series iii., bk. 1.) 

Spenser says that Lady Bria'na loved 
a knight named Cruder, who refused to 
marry her till she sent him a mantle 
lined with the beards of knighta and 
locks of ladies. To accomplish this, zhe 
appointed Mal'effort, her senesobaj, to 
divest every lady that drew near the 
castle of her locks, and every knight of 
his beard.— "JPVwVy Queen^* bk. vij 
cant. 1. 
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Xing Stork. A that devours 
Us subjeots, and makes them submissive 
with fear and trembling. The allusion 
Is to the fable of “The Frogs Desiring 
a King/' but not such a ono as King, 
Log. 

Kingston-on-Thames. Named 
-fCoiM from a large, square block of 
stone near the town haU, on which the 
early Anglo-Saxon monarchs knelt when 
ih^ were anointed to the kingly office : 
Edward the Elder, Athelstan, Edmund, 
Ethelred, Edred, Edwy, and Edward 
the Martyr received on this stone the 
royal unction. The stone is now enclosed 
wnh railings. 

Kingstown (/r^Zand), formerly called 
Dunleary. The name was changed in 
1821 out of complimont to George IV., 
who visited Ireland that year, and loft 
jDuuleo^ harbour for his rotum home 
on the oih of September. 

Kingswood liions. Donkeys; 
Kingswood being at ono time famous for 
the number of asses kept by tho colliers 
who lived thereabout. 

Kinless Xioon. The judges whom 
Gromwell sent into Scotland were so 
termed, because they condemned and 
acquitted those brought before thorn 
wholly irrespoctive of party, and solely 
on the merits of the clnu'ge with which 
they were accused. 

Soak'. A Turkish summer-house 
or alcove supported by pillars. 

Kirk of Skulls. Gamrie church 
In Banffshire; so oallod because the 
•kulls and other bones of the Norsemen 
who fell in the neighbouring field, called 
the Bloody Pots, were built into its 
walls. 

Kirke-grim. The nix who looks to 
order in churches, and punishes those 
who misbehave themselves there, and 
the persons employed to keep it tidy if 
they fail in their duty . — Swndinavian 

Kirke’s Iiambs. The 2nd Foot. 
Th^ colonel was Piercy Kirke, when 
thw were appointed as a guard of honour 
to we queen of Charles II. on her pro- 
gress to London. For this service they 
were allowed to carry on their colours 
the “PiMchal Lamb.** 

Kirkrap'ine (3 syl.). While Una 
was iu the hut of OorcSca, Kirkrapine 


forced his way in : but the Ikm springing 
on him tore mm to pieces. The meaning 
is that Komanism was increased by ra- 
pine, but the Englirii lion at the Be- 
xormation put an end to the rapacity ol 
moiik8.-><S^eaMr, ** Fairy Queen,** bk. i. 

Sishmee. An island in the Persian 
Gulf, famous for its white wine. 

Kins, as a mode of salutation, comes 
from its use to express reverenoe ov 
worship. Thus to adore idols and to 
kiss idols mean the same thing. Indeed, 
tho word adore signifies simply to oarxy 
the hand to the mouth,, that is, to kiss n 
to the idol. Wo still kiss the hand in 
salutation. Various parts of the body 
are kissed to distinguish the character of 
the adoration paid. Thus, to loss tho 
lips is to adore the living breath of the 
person saluted ; to kiss the feet or ground 
18 to humble oneself in adoration; to 
kiss the garments is to express venera- 
tion to whatever belongs to or touches 
the person who wears them. “ Kiss the 
Bon lost he bo angry** (Ps. ii. 12) means 
Worship the Son of God. Pharaoh tells 
Joseph “ Thou shalt be over my house, 
and upon thy mouth shall all my people 
kiss,’* meaning they shall reverence the 
commands of Joseph by kissing the roll 
on which his commands would be written. 
** Samuel poured oil on Saul and kissed 
him,** to acknowledge subieotion to God*B 
anointed (1 Sam. x. 1). In the Hebrew 
state, this mode of expressing reverence 
arose from the peculiar form of govern- 
ment established, whether under the 
patriarchal or matrimonial figure. 

A Jvdat hiss. An act of treachery. 
The allusion is to the apostle Judas, who 
betrayed his Master with a kiss. 

Kissing the Pope’s Toe. Matthew 
of Westminster says, it was customary 
formerly to kiss the hand of his holiness ; 
but that a certain woman, in the eighth 
century, not only kissed the pope's l^d, 
but “ squeezed it.” The church magnate, 
seeing the danger to which he was ex- 
posed, out off his hand, and was oom- 
priledin future to offer his foot, a oustom 
which has continued to the present hour. 

Kissing under the Mistletoe. 
Balder, the Apollo of Scandinavian my- 
thology, was killed by a mistletoe arrow 
given to the blind Hfider, by Lokl. the 
god of mischief and potentate of our 
earth. Balder was restored to Pie, but 
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tlM tnisiilaioe was placed la future under 
the care of Friga, and was never again 
to be an instrument of evil till it touted 
&e earth, the empire of Loki. Hence 
is it always suspended from ceilings. 
And when persons of opposite sexes 
under it, thoy give each other the 
of peace and love, in the full ossur- 
ahee that the epiphyte is no longer an 
instrument of mischief. 

A correspondent in Notes and Queines 
suggests that the Homans dedicated the 
holly to Saturn, whoso festival was in 
December, and that the early Christians 
decked their houses with the Saturnian 
emblems to dooeivo the Homans and 
escape persecution. It was this sort of 
compromise that Naaman the Syrian re- 
quested when his master bowed in wor- 
snip to Himmon. 


bills, whether good or bad. It is a Stock 
Exchange phrase, and means, as a kite 
flutters in the air by reason of its light- 
ness, and is a mere toy, so these bills fly 
about, but are light and worthless. 

S^tely (2 syl.). A jealous city mer- 
chant in Ben Jonson's Every m^ ti in 
his Humour/* 

Kit-cat Club. A club formed in 
1G88 by tho leading whigs of the day, 
and held in Shiro Lane (now Lower 
Serlc’s Place), in the house of Christo- 
pher Cat, a pastry cook, who supplied 
tho mutton pies, and after whom the club 
was uaniod. Sir Godfrey Kneller painted 
a series of portraits of tho club-members 
for Jacob Tonson, the secretary, whose 
vlila was at Barn Elms, and where latterly 
tho club was held. In order to accom- 


Kissing-crust. The crust where 
the lower lump of bread kisses tho upper. 

Kist'nerap'pail. The Indian water- 
god. Persons at the point of death are 
sometimes carried into the Ganges, and 
sometimes to its banks, that Kistnerap- 
pan may purify them from all defilement 
before they die. Others have a little 
water poured into the palms of their 
hands, with the same object. 

Kit. A soldier's kit. His outfit. 
(Saxon, kitte.) 


modate tho paintings to tho height of 
the club-room, lie was obliged to make 
them three-quarter lengths; hence a 
three-quarter portrait is still called a 
kit-cat. 

Strictly speaking, a kit-cat canvas is 
twenty-eight inches by thirty-six. 

Btoolo, Addison. roQRrove, Oarth, Vanbrugh, Man. 
waring. Stenney, Walpole, and Pultenay were of U ; 
BO was lord Dorsot and the present duke. Man- 
waring.... was the ruling man in all conversation 
....lord Stauhopu and the oarl of Kssez were also 
iiieml>or8....UauU member gave Ids [i>ictate]..-lVp* 
to SjjetiOt. 


T/ie w/wle kit of them. The whole lot. 
{Sen above.) 

Kit’s Cqty House {Kent) is Kati- 
gem’s or KiHgenis coty that is, 

the house or tomb of hUtigem, made of 
eoiU or huge fiat stones. Hackicll’s 
OoiT and Djtvil’s Coit.) 

Katigem was the brothpr of Vortimor, 
le^er of the Britons, who was slain 
in the battle of Aylesford or Epsford, 
fighting against Hengist and Horsa. 
Lambmrde calls it Citscatehouse (1570). 
!l^e structure consists of two upright 
side-Btones, one standing in the middle 
as a support or tenon, and a fourth im- 
posed as a roof. 

Kitclii-maxi'itou. The good deity 
of the savages of Canada. Once a year 
th^ celebrate his festival with dancing 
and singing. 

Kite (Seneani), in Farquhar's **Ke- 
OToiting Officer.** 

S^te-flyixig. To fiy ihe kite is to 

wise tho wind,” or obtain money on 


Kit Oats. Mutton pies, so called 
from Christopher Cat, the pastrycook, 
who excelled in those pasties. (See 
above.) 

Kittle of Fish. A pretty kittle of 
fish A pretty muddle, a bad job. Cor- 
ruption of ^ kiddle of fish.” A kiddle is 
a basket set in the opening of a weir for 
catching fish. (See KSTTLS.) 

Kiwas'a. An idol of the Virginian 
BavagoB. 

Klaus (Peter). Tho prototype of 
Rip Van Winkle, whose sleep lasted 
twenty years. (JSee Santa Klaus.) 

KLoka-nian (wise-folk). Doctors 
who undertake to cure the evils caused 
by wicked elves. Thoy correspond to the 
Fairy- women of Ireland.— iSSMadtaavio. 

Knave.^ A lad, a gar^, a servant. 
(Saxon, cnafa. a boy; German, knabe.) 
The knave of clubs, &o., is the son or 
servant of the king and queen thereof. 
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In an old Torrion of the Bible we read : 
^*Paul« a knave of Jesus Christ, called 
to be an apostle/' &o. (Rom. i. 1). 

A hum ofSoloQM, More knave than 
fool. The French say un niais de Sologne, 
Sologne is a part of the departments of 
Iioii^ et Loir-et-CHior. 

Enecht Globes. {See Santa 
Klaus.) 

Slnee. Greek, gonu; Latin, genu; 
French, genou ; Sanskrit, janu ; Saxon, 
eneow ; German, hiie ; Enpflish, knee. 

Knee Tribute. Adoration or re- 
verence shown by prostration or bonding: 
the knee. 

Eneph. The ram-headod gfod of 
ancient Egypt, called also Amon*ra, and 
by the Greeks, Ammon. 

Enicker-booker {Die^dneh). The 
Imamnary author of a facetious History 
of Now York," by Washington Irving. 

Enife is the emblem borne by St. 
Ag'atha, St. Albert, and St. Christiha. 

Theftaging knife is iho emblem of St. 
Bartholomew, because lie was flayed with 

one. 

A eaeriftcing knife is home in Christian 
art by St. Zadkiel, the angel. 

The knife of academic knots. Chrysip'- 
pos, so oallod because be was the keenest 
disputant of his ago. (o.c. 280-207.) 

Blnight means simply a bog, (Saxon, 
cnikf.) As boys (like the Latin puer and 
French garfon) were used as servants, so 
cniht came to mean a servant. Those 
who served the feudal kings boro arms, 
and persons admitted to this privilege 
were the king's knights ; as this distinc- 
tion was limited to men of family, tho 
woid became a title of honour next to 
the nobility. In modem Latin a knight 
is termed auraftus (golden), from tho gilt 
spurs which they used to wear. 

Lott of Uie knights. Maximilian I. of 
Germany. (1469,1493-1510.) 

BCnightB Bachelors. Persons who 
are simply knights, but belong to no 
order. (French, has-ehevaliers.') 

Knights Bannerets. Knights 
created on the field of battle. Tho king or 
general out off the point of their flag, and 
made it square, so as to resemble a banner. 
Hence knights bannerets are called 
Kni^ts the Square Flag. 

Knights Baronets. Inferior ba- 


rons, anbrder of hereditary rank, ereatad 
by James I. in 1611. The title was sold 
for money, and the funds went nominally 
towards the plantation in Ulster. These 
knights bear the arms of Ulster, viz., a 
field argeTU, a sinister hand oouped at the 
wrist gules. (See Hand. ) 

Knights Errant. In France, from 
768 to 987, the land was incumbered with 
fortified castles ; in England this was not 
the case till the reign of Stephen. The 
lords of theso castles used to carry off 
females and commit rapine, so that a 
class of men sprang up, at least in the 
pages of romance, who roamed about in 
full armour to protect the defenceless and 
aid the oppressed. 

l^x'itna quioqne metlt glad'lo *' is the perfeot 
aeoonut of tv kui^Lt errant.— Drjfim, Dedtectip» 
0/ '^A£ne'it." 

Knight's Fee. A portion of land 
hold by custom, sufficient to maintain a 
knight to do sorvico as such for the king. 
William tho Conqueror created 60,000 
such fees when ho came to England. All 
who had £20 a-ycor in lands or income 
were compelled to be knights. 

Knight Bider Street {London). 
So named from tho processions of knights 
from tho Tower to Smithfield, where 
tournaments were held. Leigh Hunt 
says the namo originated in a sign or 
some reference to tho Heralds College 
in the vicinity. 

Knight of Arts and Industry. 
The hero of Thomson's “ Castle of Indo- 
lence," canto ii. 7-13. 

Knights of the Bath. {See Bath.) 

Knights of the Blade. Bullies 
who woro for ever appealing to their 
swords to brow-beat the timid. 

EZnights of the Carpet or Carpet 
Kmg/Us, are not military but civil 
knights, such as mayors, lawyers, and 
BO on; so called because they receive 
their knighthood kneeling on a carpet, 
and not on the battle-field. 

Knights of the Chamber or 
Chamber Knights, are knights bachelors 
made in times of peace in the pretence 
chamber, and not in the camp. Being 
military men, they differ from *'caipet 
knights," who are always civilians. 

Knights of the Garter. (iS»Gab« 

TSR.) 
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Knights of the Hare. An order 
of twelve knighte created by Edward 111. 
in France, upon the following occasion : — 
A great shouting was raised by the French 
army, and Edward thought the shout 
was the onset of battle, but found after- 
wards it was occasioned by a hare run- 
ning between the two armies. 

Knight of Iia Mancha. Bon 
Quixote de ia Mancha, the hero of Cer- 
vantes’ novel, called ** Don Quixote.” 

Knig hts of Malta or Ilospitallert 
oj St, John of Jci'usaleni, Some time 
after the first crusade, some Neapolitan 
merchants built at Jerusalem an hospital 
for sick pilgrims and a church which they 
dedicated to St. John; these they com- 
mitted to the charge of certain knights, 
called llospitallei's of St, John. In 1310 
these Hospitallers took Rhode Island, 
and changed their title into Knights of 
Jihodes. In 1523 they were expelled 
from Rhodes by the Turks, and took up 
their residence in the Isle of Malta. 

Knight of the Pestle or Knight of 
the Pestle arid Mortar, An apothecary or 
druggist, whoso chief instrument is the 
pestle and mortar, used in compounding 
medicines. 

Knights o’ the Post. Persons 
who haunted the purlieus of the courts, 
ready to be hired for a bribe to swear 
anything; so called from their being 
always found waiting at tho posts which 
the sherifis set up outside their doors 
for posting proclamations on. 

Then are fcalshte of the post and booby chenta 
enoush to swear tlie trutii of the broadest ooatxa- 
dictions.— 

Knight of the Post. A man in tho pil- 
lory, or that has been tied to a whipping- 
post, is jestingly so called. 

Knight of the Hoad. A highway- 
man. 

Knights of tho Bound Table. 
King Arthur’s knights, so called from 
tho Targe circular table round which they 
sat. The table was circular to prevent 
any heart-sore about precedency. The 
number of these knights is variously 
given; the popular notion is that they 
were twelve; several authorities place 
the number at forty ; but the History 
of Prince Arthur” states that the table 
was made to accommodate 150. King 
Mmdograunoe, who gave Arthur the table 


on his wedding-day, sent him also 100 
knights, Merlin furnished twenty-eight, 
Arthur himself added two ; and twenty 
“sieges” were left to reward merit.— 
Chaps. 45, 46. These knights went 
forth into all countries in quest of ad- 
ventures. The most noted are — 

Sir Acolon^ Kallamore, Beau'tM/ris^ 
BeleohiSf Belvovre, Bersuwtf Bors, Eetor^ 
KriCfEwai n, Kloll, Oa'heriSt Oafahad, Q 
oftaU, QareUi, Qaviriel^ Qavaain or YmAn, 
Gifslet, Kag, Lanierock, Launcelotdu Lac, 
Lionell, Marhaus, Palamide, Pa'^inst, 
PeVleas, Per^edur or PePceval, Sagris, 
Superah'ilis, Tor^ THstam or Tristan de 
Le'onnaiSi Turguine, Wifalois, \Yifamw, 
Ac. Ac. 

Knight of the Huefhl Counte- 
nance. Bon Quixote. 

Knight of tho Shears. A tailor. 
Tlio word shear is a play on the word 
shire or county. 

Knights of St. Patrick. Instituted 
in 1783, in honour of tho patron saint of 
Ireland. 

Knight of tho Swan. An old 
English prose romance, compiled by 
Lord Berners. It was an order of the 
house of Clove. 

Knights of tho Thistle. Said to 
have been established in 805 by Achoious, 
king of tho Scots, and revived iu 1540 
by James Y. of Scotland. Queen Anne 
placed tho order on a permanent footing. 
These knights are sometimes called 
Knights of St, Andrew, 

Knights of tho Whip. Coachmen, 

Knighton Guild, now called Port- 
soken Ward. King Edgar gave it to 
thirteen knights on the following con- 
ditions:— (1) Each knight was to be 
victorious in three combats, one above- 
ground, one underground, and one in the 
water ; (2) each knight was on a given 
day to run with spears against all comesi 
in East Smitbficld. William the Con. 
quoror confirmed the same unto the 
heirs of these knights. Heniy I. gave 
it to the canons of Holy Trinity, and 
acquitted it “of all service.” 

KnipperdoHings. A set of Gor- 
man heretics about the time of the Re. 
formation, disciples of a man named 
Bernard KnipperdoUing.— 
sographiaP (1681.) 


XKOOK UNDEB. 


SOUS. 


Xnodc Under. Johnwm says this 
«Kprwti<m arose from a custom once 
common of knocking under the table 
when anv guest wished to acknowledge 
himsdf beaten in argument. Another 
deriTation is JmuehU under— i.e.^ to 
knuckle or bend the knuckle or knee in 
proof of submission. Bellenden Kerr says 
It is Te udch ander, which he interprets 
** I am forced to yield.’* 

Knockers. Goblins who dwell in 
mines, and point out rich veins of lead 
and silver. In Cardiganshire the miners 
attribute the strange noises so frequently 
heard in mines to these spirits, which are 
sometimes called coblyns (German, 
kobold»). 


Knot. hat tied a knot mth hit 
tongue he eanmi untie with his teeth. He 
has got married. He has tied the mar- 
riage knot by saying ** 1 take thee for my 
wedded wife,” &o., but the knot is not to 
be untied so easily. 

True loverd knoL ‘'True lovers” is a 
eoiruption of the Danish trvlofa, 
plight my troth,” a knot being the em- 
olem, in Scandinavia, of fidelity, love, 
and friendship. Sir Thomas Browne 
thinks the knot owes its origin to the 
nodus Herculalnus, a snaky complication 
in the cadu'ceus or rod of Mercury, in 
which form the woollen girdle of the 
Greek brides was fastened. 

The dwpwent six or seven knots an hour. 
Miles. The log-line is divided into 
lengths by knots, each length is the same 
proportion of a nautical mile as half a 
minute is of an hour. The log-line 
being oast over, note is taken of the 
number of knots run out in half a minute, 
and this number shows the rate per hour. 


Knotted. The knotted stick is plaTied. 
The house of Orleans is worsted by that 
of Burgundy. The house of Orleans 
bore for its badge a hdton noneuXf the 
house of Burgundy a pfane ; hence the 
French saying, '*Le biiton noueux est 
pland.” 

Knont (1 syl.) is a knotted bunch of 
thongs made of hide. It is a Tartar in- 
vention, but was introduced into Russia. 
(knout, Tartar for knot.) 


Know. Know the Mting moment. The 
favourite maxim of Pittacos, one of the 
** seven wise men.** 

Know thyself. The wise saw of Chilon, 
the Spartan ephor. (b.o. 


Know your own mind. By Murphy ; 
borrowed from Destouobes, the Fmch 
dramatist. 

S[now-nothisn. A secret politiaal 
party of the UnitedTStatos, whicn arose 
in 1^3, who replied to every question 
asked about their society, '*1 know 
nothing about it** Their object was to 
accomplish the repeal of the naturalisa- 
tion laws, and of thelawwldch excluded 
all but natives from holding office. The 
party split on the slavery question and 
died out. 

Knox’s Croft, in Gifford Gate, 
Haddington; so called because it was 
the birth-place of John Knox. 

Kobold. A house-spirit in German 
superstition ; the same as our Robin 
Goodfellow, and the Scotch brownie (o.v.). 
{•See Hinzelmann.) 

Kochla'ni. Arabian horses of royal 
stock, of which genealogies have been 
preserved for more than 2000 years. It 
IS said that they are the offspring of 
Solomon’s EtMd,—Kiebuhr, 

Koh.-i-!£f^r (moKHtoin of light), A 
large diamond in the possession of the 
Queen of England. It was found in God - 
avery (Deccan) (1550), and belonged to 
Shah Jehan and Aurimgzebe the Groat, 
(Mogul kings). In 3739 it passed into 
the hands of Nadir Shah, who called it 
the Koh-i-nfir. It next went to the 
monarchs of Afghanistan, and when Shah 
Sujah was dispossessed he gave it to 
Itunjeet Singh, of the Punjab, as the 
price of his assistance towards the re- 
covery of the throne of Cabul*. It' next 
went to Dhuleep Singh, but when the 
Punjab was annexed to the British crown 
in 1349, this noble diamond was surren- 
dered to Groat Britain. It is valued at 
4^120,664, some say X140,000, 

Kohol. Russell says, Tlie Persian 
women blacken the inside of their eyelids 
with a powder made of black Kohol.** 

And others mix the Kohol’s jetty dye 

To give that long, dark languish to the eye. 

Thomas Moore, **JxiUa Booth!* pt. I 

Kola*da. The Janus of the Slaves. 
His ffite is December 24th. 

Kolah (a Persian cap). Made of the 
wool of the sheep of Tartary. — Waring, 

Koli#' The 51st Foot, so called from 
the initial letters of the r^mental title. 
King’s Own Light Infan^. 


EOKX OUPAJL 


kBISS KBtNQLB. 4S7 


Eonx Ompaz. The words of dia- 
ndseal in the Eleusinian Mysteries. A 
correspondent in Noiu and Queries says 
^'konx*’ or '*kogx” is the Swsorit 
Catucha (the object of your desire); 

ompaz'* is <m (amen), pacaha (all is 
over). If this is correct the words would 
mean, Ood bless you, Amen, The ceremo» 
flies are concluded. When a judge gave 
sentence by dropping his pebble into the 
um of mercy or death, he said Pacsha 
(I have done it). The noise made by the 
stone in falling was called pacsha (fate), 
and so was tho dripping noise of the 
clepsydra, which limited the pleader’s 
quota of time. 

Eoom or Com and Cashan. " Two 
Persian cities, full of mosques, mauso- 
le'ums, and sepulchres of tho descendants 
of AU (tbe saints of ’Persia).”— Chardin. 

E6r {skhms). The bed of the god- 
dess Hel iq.v,). Its canopy is called 

splendid misery.” 

Eorai] L, or, with the article, 

(the Beading). The religious, social, 
civil, commercial, military, and legal 
code of Islam. It is rather remarkable 
that we call our Bible the writing (Scrip- 
tur^, but the Arabs call their Bible the 
reaaing (Kor&n). We are told to beliove 
that portions of this book were com- 
municated to the prophet at Mecca and 
Medi'na by the angel Gabriel, with the 
sound of bells. 

Eor'iigans o/jS’or'toofM. Nine fays 
of Brittany, of wonderful powers. They 
can predict future events, assume any 
shape they like, move quick as thought 
from place to place, and cure diseases or 
wounds. They are not more than two 
feet high, have long flowing hair, which 
thev are fond of combing, dress only 
with a white veil, are excellent singers, 
and their favourite haunt is beside some 
fountain. They floe at the sound of a 
bell or benediction. Their breath is 
most doa^y . — Breton mydiology. 

Eraal. A South African village, 
being a collection of huts in a circular 
form; so named by the early Dutch set- 
tlers, from hraal, French covail, a oond 
real. 

Eraken. A supposed sea-monster 
of vast size, said to have been seen off 
the coast of Norway and on the North 
American coasts. It was first described 


by Pontoppidan. Pliny speaks of a sea- 
monsterin the Straits of Gibraltar, which 
barred the entrance of ships. 

Eratim. The dog of the Seven 
Sleepers. More correctly called Katmlr. 

EremTLn. The imperial palace at 
Moscow, of a triangular form, and about 
two miles in circumference. (Russian, 
krem, a fortress.) 

Erems White takes its name from 
Kreuis in Austria, the city where it is 
manufactured. 

Ereuzer (pron. hroite’‘Zer). A small 
copper com in Southern Germany, once 
marked with a cross. (Gorman, a 
cross.) 

Eriemliild (2 syl.), A beautiful 
Burgundian lady, daughter of Dancrat 
and Uta, and sister of Gunther, Gemo^ 
and Gis'elher. She first married Sieg- 
fried, king of tho Netherlanders, and 
next Etzcl, king of the Huns. Hagan, 
the Dane, slew her first husband, and 
seized all her treasures ; and to revenge 
these wrongs, she invited her brothers 
and Hagan to visit her in Hungary. In 
the first part of the Nibolungen-Lied,” 
Eriemhild brings ruin on herself by a 
tattling tongue (1) She tells Brunhild, 
queen of Burgundy, that it is Siegfried 
who has taken her ring sxid girdle, which 
so incenses the queen, that she prevails 
on Hagan to miiraerthe Netherlander; 
(2) she tells Hagan that tho only vul- 
ncrablo part in Siegfried is a spot be- 
tween his shoulders, a hint which ena- 
bles Hagan to direct his wound aright. 
In the second part of the great epic, she 
is represented as bent on vengeance, and 
in the accomplishment of this object, 
after a most terrible slaughter of friends 
and foos, she is slain by Hildebrand. 

Erish'na {the black one). The'eighth 
avatte or incarnation of Vishnu. Eansa, 
demon-king of Mathura', having com- 
mitted great ravages, Brahman com- 
plained to Vishnu, and prayed him to 
relieve the world of its distress ; where- 
upon Vishnu plucked off two hairs, one 
white and the other black, and promised 
they should revenge the wrongs of the 
demon-king. The black hair became 
Krishna . — Hindu 

ErisB Erii^le. A sort of St. 
Nicholas {q.v . ). On Christmas Eve, Eriss 
Kringle, arrayed in a fur cap and strange 
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appard, goes to the bedroom of all good 
ebudreB, where he finds a stocking or 
aodc hung up in expectation of his visit, 
in whhdi depository he leaves a present 
for the young wearer. The word means 
Chrittimld, and the eve is called ** Eriss* 
Kringle Eve.’* 

Srita. ^e first of the four Hindu 

Se genius of Truth ai^ Kightf^n the 
form of a bull, stood firm on his four feet, 
and man gained nothing by iniquity. 
(See Kautuga.) 


cattle; and Cunningham, a rich dairy 
land. Hence the sa^ng— 


Ijlefor amaa. Cartiek Smt a ooo [mw], 
Cttwiingham tor butter, Galloway Ibr woo^LwooIJ. 

Kymris, a Scythian" tribe, which 
settled north of the Black Sea. 


Ey’rie Elei'son. Greek, Lord, Aovc 
mercy upon us. 

Eyrie. (^SssBoso.) 


I. 


Erode. The Saturn of the ancient 
Sazona 

Erupp’e Steel. Stool from the 
works ox Herr Erupp, of Essen, in Prus- 
sia. 

ErUBman. The Hercules of the 
ancient inhabitants of the Khine. 

Eu’doa. Praise, glory. (Oreck.) 

Eu’flc. Ancient Arabic letters; so 
called from Eufa, a town in the pashalic 
of Bagdad, noted for its expert and nu- 
merous copyists of the ancient Arabic 
MSS. 

Eufio Coins. Mahometan coins 
with Eufio or Ancient Arabic characters. 
The first were struck in the eighteenth 
year of the Heg'ira (a.d. 

Eumara (yota/t/tU). Tiio Hindu 
war-god, the same as Kfirttikeya (q.v.). 
One of the most celebrated Hindu poems 
is the legendary history of this god. 
E T. H. Griffith has translated sovon 
cantos of it into English verse. 

Eurd. A native of Eurdiston. 

Euro. A noted legendary hero of 
India, the contests of whose descendants 
form the subject of the two great Indian 
epics. 

EuVera. The god of riches, repre- 
sented as riding in a car drawn by hob- 
goUins.— Hindu mythology. 

Eyanise (8 syl.). To apply cor- 
rosive sublimate to timber in order to 
prevent the dry-rot ; so called from Mr. 
Eyan, who invented the process, {See 
Patnisxno.) 

Eyle, Carriok, and Cuzming- 

bn.Tn. 

Ayrshire is divided into three parts: 
Eyle, a strong oom-gro wing soil ; Carriok, 
a wild hilly portion, only fit for feeding 


l i. This letter represents ah ox-goad, 
and is called in Hebrew lamed (an ox- 
goad). 

li for fifty is half C {centum, a hun- 
dred). 

lj. E. Ij. Lotitia Elizabeth Landon 
(afterwards Mrs. Maclean), a poetess 
of the *‘Lara*’ and ’^Corsair” school. 
(1802-1839.) 

IjIiJ). Doctor of Laws~t.^, both 
civil and canon. The double L is the 
plural ; thus MSS. is the plural of MS. 
(manuscript) ; pp., pages. 

IjX. Whiskey. Lord-Lieutenant 
whiskey. Mr. Einahan being requested 
to preserve a certain cask of whiskey 
highly approved of by his exoellenoy, 
marked it with the initials L.L., and ever 
after called this particular qu^ity L.L. 
Whiskey, 

Ij’Afbicaino. An opera by Meyer- 
beer. 

Ija Garde Meurt, ne se Bend 
Pas. The words falsely ascribed to 
General Cambronne, at the battle of 
Waterloo, and inscribed on bis monu- 
ment at Nantes. 

Iia Muette de Fortici. Auberii 
best opera. Also known as ’’Masaniello.’* 

Iia Boche (1 syl.), A Protestant 
clergyman, whose stoxy is told in Tho 
Mirror, by Henry Mackenzie. 

Iiab'adists. A religious sect of the 
seventeenth century, so called from Jean 
Labadie, of Bourg in Guyenne. They 
were Protestant ascetics, who sought 
reform of morals more than reform of 
doctrine. They rejected the observance 
of all holy days, and held certain mystio 
notions. The sect fell to pieces early in 
the eighteenth century. 




LABARINTO. 
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Iiabarinto or Las TreoientaA. 
chief work of the poet Juan de 
Mena, called the Spanish EmUtu; sug- 
gested by Dante’s “ Divi'na Oomme’dia.” 

ZiaVarum. The standard home be- 
fore the Roman emperors. It consisted 
of a lance with on eagle on the top, while 
from a cross-staff hung a splendid purplo 
streamer, with a fringe, adorned with 
precious stones. Constantine substituted 
a crown for the eagle, and inscribed in 
the midst the mysterious monogram {gee 
CONSTAHTINB’S CROSS). Fifty of the 
bravest men were deputed to bear it. 
(Creek, laha, a staff ; I'uomai, to rescue 
from danger.) 

Iialbe {Qvun). The Circ6 of the 
Arabians, who, b^ her enchantments, 
transformed men into horses and other 
brute beasts. She is introduced into 
the '' Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” 
where Beder, prince of Persia, marries 
her, defeats her plots against him, and 
turns her into a mare. Being restored 
to her proper shape by her mother, she 
turns Beder into an owl ; but the prince 
ultimately regains his own proper foi*m, 
and makes his escape. 

Iiab'yrinth. Said to be so called 
from Lim'yris, an Egyptian monarch of 
thetwelfth djmasty. The chief labyrinths 
are:— 

(1) The Egyptian, by Fetesu'chis or 
Tithoh's, near the lake Mceris. It had 
3,000 apartments, half of which were 
underground. (B.c. 1800.) 

(2) ^e Cretan, by Dm'dalos, for im- 
prisoning the Mi'notaur. The only 
means of finding the way out of it was 
by a skein of thread. 

(8) The Cretan conduit, which had 
1,^0 branches. 

(4) The Lem'nian, by the architects 
Zmilus, Bholus, and Theodorus. It 
hod 150 columns, so nicely adjusted that 
a child could turn them. 

(5) The labyrinth of Clu'sium, by Por- 
senna, king oi Etruria, for his tomo. 

64^^^ The Samian, by Theodo'rus. (b.o. 

(7) The labyrinth at Woodstock, by 
Heiuy IT., for the fair Rosamond. 

<8) Of mazes formed by hedges, the 
best known is that of Hampton Court 

Labyrinth'odon (Greek for Za5y- 
ri9tk-UM)» A gigantic fossil sauroid, 

Q * 


of the frog ffunily, so called from the in- 
ternal structure of its teeth. 

Xiace. Iciee your jacket far you-— 
beat you. (French, Imgge^ a lash; Car- 
man, latcJieat to strike.) 

Zocc. to mix with spirits, as taced coffee^ 
laced tea. 

^achesis The Fate who 

spins life's thread, which AtrSpos cats off. 

Ijaconlc. Very concise and pithy. 
A Spartan was called a Lacon from Ia- 
co'nia, the land in which he dwelt. The 
Spartans were noted for their brusque 
and sententious speech. When Philip 
of Macedon wrote to the Spartan magis- 
trates, '' If I enter Looo'nia 1 will level 
Lacedmmon to the ground,” the ephors 
wrote word back the single word, " If.” 
The Greek «, being the smallest of the 
alphabet, is called the Laoedeemonian 
letter. 

IiacuB'trine DepoBits. Deposits 
formed at the bottom of fresh-water 
pools and lakea. (Latin, lacug, a lake.) 

IjacuB'trine HabitationB. The 
remains of human dwellings of great an- 
tiquity, constructed on certain lakes in 
Ireland, Switzerland, &o. They seem 
to have been villages built on piles in the 
middle of a lake. 

Iiad and IjaBS. A lad is one led 
or in ''loading strings” under a peda- 
gogue (pcsd-ayogiu', boy-leader). Lass is 
" lad-ess” contracted first into "la’ess,” 
and then into " lass.” {See Miss.) 

Lad o’ Wax. A little boy, a doll 
of a man. In " Romeo and Juliet,” the 
Nurse calls Paris " a man of wax,” mean- 
ing a very " proper man.” Horace speaks 
of the " waxen arms of Terdphus,” 
moaning well modelled. 

La'daB. Alexander's messenger, noted 
for his swiftness of foot. 

La'don. One of the dogs of Actseon. 

Ladon. The dragon which gfuarded 
the apples of the Hesper'ides. 

Lady. A woman of wealth, station, 
or rank Verstegan says, **It was an« 
ciently written Hleafdian [? Isefdige], 
contracted first into Lafdy, and then into 
Lady. Laj or Hl&f (loaf) means food in 
general or bread in particular, and dian 
means *to serve,* whence lady means 
tlie 'bread-server.* The lord aapplUd 
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thfi food, aad the lady aaw that it waf 
properly ttrved, for ladies used to carve 
ana distribute tbe food to the guests. 
[Dion, d^-ian.] 

Ladiet retire to tho drawing-room after 
diimer, and leave the ^ntlemen be- 
hind. This custom was brought in by 
the Norsemen. The Vikings always 
dismissed all women from their drinking 
parties.—^. Bunhwry, 

Iiady-bird. The bishop Bamaby, 
called ui German, Unur herrin hvJin 
(our Lady-fowl), Marien-huhn (Mary- 
fowl), and Marien Kiifei' (Mary’s beetle). 
** Clushcow Lady,” as it is called in York- 
shire, is also the German Marim~kalh 
(Lady-calf). Probably our hvrd in 
this instance is a corruption of bug. 
Thus the oockc^fer is called the May 
bug, where the German M/«* is ren- 
dered bug ; and several of tho scarabioi 
are called bugs, as tho rose-bug. (<bt’c 
Bishof.) 

Xiady Boimtifiil. The benevolent 
lady of a village. The character of Lady 
Bountiful is from the '' Beaux* Strata- 
gem,'* byParquhar. 

liady CliapeL The small chapel 
behind the sereen of tho high altar ; so 
called because usually dedicated to the 
Vixgin Mary. 

Iiady-day. The 25th of March, to 
commemorate the Annunciation of Our 
Lady, the Virgin Mary. 

Xiady Isabella, the beloved daugh- 
ter of a noble lord, accompanied her 
father and mother on a chase one day, 
when her step-mother requested her to 
return and tell the master-cook to pre- 
pare ''the milk-white doe for dinner.” 
Lady Isabella did as she was told, and 
the master-cook replied, " Thou art the 
doe that I must dress.” The scullion- 
boy exdaimed, O save the lady’s life, 
and make thy pies of me;** but the 
master-cook heeded him not. When the 
lord returned he called for his daughter, 
the fair Isabelle, and the scullion-boy 
said, "If now you will your daughter 
aee, my lord, cut up that pie.” When 
the fond father comprehenaed the awful 
tragedv, he adjudged the cruel step-dame 
to be burnt alive, and the master-cook 
"in boiling lead to stand ;*' but the scul- 
lion-bov he made his heir.— P«iicy, "ito- 
series iii., bk. 2. 
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Lady Magestrate. Queen Maiy 
made lady Berkley a justice of the peace 
for Gloucestershire, and appointed her 
to the quorum of Suffolk. Lady Berkley 
sat on the bench at assizes and sessions, 
girt with a sword. Tony Lumpkin says 
of Mr. Hardcastle — 

He'll pennade jon that his mother was an aldeib 
man ana hii aunt a joBtieeof the peaoe.— OoldimitA. 
“fiAe Sioapt to Conquer.*’ 

Lady Margaret Frofeasor oi' 
Divinity, founded in 1602 by the mother 
of Henry VII. The year following, she 
founded a preachership, both in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 

Lady of Mnglaild. Maud, daugh- 
ter of Henry I. The title of “ Dom'ina 
Anglorum” was conferred upon her by 
the council of Winohestor, held April 
7th, 1141.— •* Fcedera^' i, 

Lady of Mer^ (Oitr). An order 
of knighthood in Spain, instituted in 
1218 by James I. of Aragon, for the 
deliverance of Christian captives amongst 
the Moon. Within the fint aix years 
as many as 400 captives were rescued by 
these knights. 

Lady of Shalott*. A maiden who 
fell in love with Sir Lancelot of the Lake, 
and died because her love was not re- 
turned. Tennyson has a poem on the 
subject, and the story of Elaine, "tho 
lily maid of Astolat,” in tho "IdyUs of 
the King,” is substantially the same. 

ELAons.) 

Lady of the Bleeding Heart, 
Ellon Douglas ; so called from the cog- 
nisance of the family, — Sir Walter Seott^ 
" Lady of the Lake^' ii. 10. 

Lady of the Haystack — made 
her appearance in 1776 at Bourton, near 
Bristol. She was young and beautiful, 
graceful, and evidently accustomed to 
^ood society. She lived for four years 
in a haystack ; but was ultimately kept 
by Mrs. Hannah More in an asylum, and 
died suddenly in December, 1801. Mrs. 
More called her Louisa; but she was 
probably a Mademoiselle La Friilen, 
natural daughter of Francis Joseph I., 
emperor of Austria. {See "World of 
Wonders,” p. 184.) 

Lady of the Lake. Vivien, mis- 
tress of Merlin, the enchanter, who lived 
in the midst of on imaginary lake, sur- 
rounded by knights and damsels. Ten- 
nyson, in the " Idylls of the King,” tells 
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tbe story of Vivien and Merlin. (See 
Lancelot.) 

Lady of the Lake, Ellen Douglas, who 
lived with her father near Loch Katrine. 
— ^ Walter Scotty Lady of the Lake” 

Ladies of the Lake^ strumpets. (Sax. 
laker, an actor.) Laker-ladies, ladies 
who haunt the theatres. 

But for th« differonee maniigo makes 
"I'wixt wives and ladies of the lakes. 

8. ButUr, **Uudibrat,” iU. 1. 

Iiady of the Kock (Our). A mi- 
raculous image of the Virgin found by 
the wayside between Salamanca and 
Ciudad Rodrigo in 1409. 

liady in the Sacque. The appa- 
rition of this hag forms the story of the 
« Tapestried Chamber,” by Sir Walter 
Scott. 

An old woman* whoso dress was an old-fkshioned 
gown* which ladies call a sicque ; that is* a sort of 
robe oompletely loose in the body, bub Kstliered 
into broad plaits npon the neck and shoulders. 

liselaps {Storm), One of the dogs of 
Actffion. 

Lailaps, A very powerful dog given 
by Diana to Procris ; Procris gave it to 
Ceph'alos. While pursuing a wild boar 
it was metamorphosed into a stone. 

Laer'tes (3 syl.). Son of Polo'nius 
and brother of Ophelia. He kills Hamlet 
with a poisoned rapior, and dies himself 
from a wound by the same foil. — Shake- 
speare, ** Hamlet,” 

Ij 89 ta'r 3 Sunday. The fourth Sun- 
day of Lent is so called, from the hrst 
word of the Introit, which is from Isa. 
Ixvi. 10.: ** Rejoice ye with Jerusalem, 
and be glad with her, all ye that love 
her.” It is on this day that the pope 
blesses the Golden Rose. 

Xiag'ado. Capital of Baluibarbl, 
celebrated for its grand academy of pro- 
jectors, where the scholars spend their 
time in such useful projects as making 
pincushions from softened rocks, ex- 
tracting sun-beams from cucumbers, and 
converting ice into gunpowder. — Swift, 
“ QvlliwPi Travels” ( Voyage to Lapu'ta), 

Ijais. A courtezan or Greek Hetaira. 
There were two of the name ; the elder 
was the most beautiful woman of Corinth, 
and lived at the time of the Peloponne- 
sian war. The beauty of the latter ex- 
cited the jealousy of the Thessalonian 
women, who stoned her to death. She 
was contemporary with Phryne, her 
and sat to Apelles as a model. 


Iiai 8 B 62 Faire, liaisBez Pajsser, 
Lord John Bussell said — ** Colbert, with 
the intention of fostering the manufac- 
tures of France, established regulations 
which limited the webs woven in looms 
to a particular size. He also prohibited 
the introduction of foreign manufactures. 
The French vine-growers, finding they 
could no longer get rid of their wine, 
began to grumble. Then Colbert asked 
a merchant what relief he could give, 
and received for answer ‘ Laissez faire, 
laissez passer* — ^Don’t interfere with our 
mode of manufactures and don’t stop 
the introduction of foreign imports.” 

Tite laissez faire system. The let-alone 
system. 

Iiake-Bcliool {The), The school of 
poetry introduced by the Lake Poets, 
Wordsworth, Coleriage, and Southey, 
who resided in the Lake district of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland, and sought 
inspiration in the simplicity of nature. 
The term was first used in the Edinburgh 
Revwo, 

N.B. Charles Lamb, Lloyd, and Pro- 
fessor Wilson (Christopher North) are 
sometimes placed in the list of '^liakers.** 

liakedTon or Laquedem {Isaac), 
The name given in France, in the four- 
teenth century, to the Wandering Jew. 

Iiakin. BfrLdkin, An oath, mean- 
ing “ By our Lady-kin,” or Little Lady, 
where little does not refer to size, but is 
equivalent to dear, 

Dv’r Lakin, a parlous {periltntt) feBt--'fihaltiO 90 aiv. 

NighTs Dream," iU. l. 

IjakB'mi or Lakshmi, One of the 
consorts of Vishnu, goddess of beauty, 
wealth and pleasure.— Hindu mytlaalogy, 

liaDa Hookb. (Tulip Cheek) is the 
supposed daughter of Au-rung-ze'-be, 
emperor of Delhi, betrothed to AFiris, 
sultan of Lessor Buohar'ia ; on her jour- 
ney from Delhi to the valley of Cashmere, 
sho is entertained by a young Persian 
poet named Fer'amorz, who is supposed 
to relate the four poetical tales of the 
romance, and with whom die falls in 
love. Her delight is unbounded when 
she discovers that the poet and the sultan 
are one and the same person.— TA osms 
Moore, **Lalla Rookh” 

La'ina, among the Mongols, mews 
tho priestly order. Hence the religion 
of the Mongols and Calmt^s is termei} 
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Lmiftitm. The Grand Lamai wear 
omi, the aubordinate Lamas rsd caps. 
(&GBAKD Lama.) 

ZiateaiBm (Tibetan, spiritual 

teadier). The religion of Tibet and 
Mon^lia, which is Buddhism corrupted 
bj Siralsm and spirit-worship. 

Iiamb. In Christian art, an emblem 
of the Bedeemer, called ** the Lamb of 
God.’* It is also the attribute of St. 
Agnes, St. Genevieve, St. Catherine, and 
8t. Be^'na. St. J ohn either carries a lamb, 
or is accompanied by the paschal lamb. 
It is also introduced symbolically to re> 
present any of the “ types” of Christ, as 
Abraham, Moses, and so on. 

liamb-pie. A Hogging. Lamb is a 
pun on the Latin verb latnJbo (to lick), 
and the word ** lick” has been perverted 
to mean flog {m Lick) ; or it may be the 
old Norse lam, (the hand), moaning hand 
or dap pie. Lamminq.) 

Iiamb’B Conduit Street (London). 
Stow says, ** One William Lamb, citizen 
and clothworker, bom at Sutton Valence, 
Kent| did found near unto Oldbourne a 
fa^ conduit and standard ; from this 
conduit, water clear as crystal was con- 
veyed in pipes to a conduit on Snow hill.” 
(mh March, 1577.) 

Lambs’ Wool. A beverage consist- 
ing of the juice of apples roasted over 
q>ioed ale. A great ^y for this drink 
was the feast of apple-gathering, called 
la matt Abltal, pronounced 'Mammas 
ool,” and corrupted into " lambs' wool.” 

Iiambro(I^on«^ua;)), father of Haidde. 
Major Lambro, the prototype, was head 
oE tne Bussian piratical squadron in 1791. 
He contrived to escape when th^ rest 
were seized by the Algerines on the island 
of Zia.— Byron, “Bon Jua/i,” iii. 26, &c. 

T. ff.niA Sling. A Grecian oracle had 
told Sparta to Beware of a lame king.” 
Agesila'os was lame, and during his reign 
Sparta lost her supremacy. 

Lame Vicegerent (in “Iludibras”). 
Bichard Cromwell. 

Lam'erook (Sir), of Wales. A 
knight of the Bound Table, son of Sir 
Pellinore, and brother of Sir Percival. 
He had an amour with his own aunt, the 
wife of king Lote. Strange that of all 
the famous knights of the Hound Table, 
Sir Oaradoc and Sir Galahad were the 
only ones who were continent, 


Lamia. A female phantom, whose 
name was used by the Greeks and ^mans 
as a bugbear to children. She was a 
Lib’yan queen beloved bv Jupiter, but 
robbed of her offspring by the je«Jous 
Juno; and in consequence she vowed 
vengeance against all children, whom she 
delighted to entice and murder. 

Lam'ies (3 svl.). Spectres of Africa, 
with the head of a woman and tail of a 
serpont. They attracted strangers by a 
sort of hissing sound, and then devoured 
them. In the story of " Machates and 
Philemon,” a young man is represented 
as manning one of these empusa, who 
sucks his blood at night. GUethe bor- 
rowed his ballad of the ‘ ' Bride of Corinth” 
from this tale. (Greek, laimoSt the throat, 
voracity.) 

Lammas. At latter Lammat — 1 .«., 
never. {See Greek Calends.) 

Lammas-day, 1st August, means 
the loaf-mass day. The day of ^st-fruit 
offerings, when a loaf was given to the 
priests in lieu of the first-fruits. (Sazon^ 
lUam-metett, for hlaf-ma^ dwg.) 

hammer Beads. Amber beads, 
once used as charms. (French, Cambre; 
Teutonic, lam&i,yn~ttein,) 

Lammermoor. {Sec Edgar, Lucia. ) 

Lammikin, Lamhin, Linhin, or 
Bold Rankin. A Scottish ogre, repre- 
sented in the ballad as a bloodthirsty 
mason, the terror of the Scotch nursery. 

Lamming (A). A beating. (See 
Lamb Pie.) 

Lam'ourette’s Kiss. On July 7th, 
1792, the abb5 Lamourette induced the 
different factions of the Legislative 
Assembly of France to lay aside their 
differences; so the deputies of the 
Koyalists, Clonstitutionalists, Girondists, 
Jacobins, and Orleanists ruMied into 
each other’s arms, and the king was sent 
for to see "how these Christians loved 
one another;” but the reconciliation was 
hollow and unsound. The term is now 
used for a reconciliation of policy without 
abatement of rancour. 

Lamp. To emll of the lamp. To bear 
the marks of great study, but not enouga 
laboured to conceal the marks of labour. 
The phrase was first applied to the 
orations of Demosthenes, written by 
lamp-light with enormous cara. 
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Tkt Inmp of Ihe Law, IrneriuB the Ger- 
man was BO eallod, who first lectured on 
the Pandects of Justinian, after their 
discovery at Amalphi in 1137. 

Ijamps. TAe seven lamps of sleep. 
In the mansion of the Knight of the Black 
CMtle were seven lamps, which could be 
quenched only with water from an en- 
chant^ fountain. So long as these 
lamps kept burning, every one within the 
room fell into a deep sleep, from which 
nothing could rouse them till the lamps 
were extinguished. (See Bosana.)— 
*^The Seven Champions,* d?c., ii. 8. 

SepvMral Lamps. The Homans are 
said to have preserved lamps in some of 
their sepulcmos for centuries. In the 
papacy of Paul III. one of these lamps 
was found in the tomb of Tullia (Cicero’s 
daughter), which bad been shut up for 
1,550 years. At the dissolution of the 
monasteries a lamp was found which is 
said to have been burning 1,200 years. 
Two have been preserved in the Leyden 
museum. 

Ijampadlon. The received name 
of a lively, petulant courtezan, in the 
later Greek comedy. 


Xiampoon. Sir Walter Scott says, 
These personal and scandalous libels, 
carried to excess in the reign of Charles 
II., acquired the name of lampoons from 
the burden sung to them : * Lampone, 
lampone, camerada lampone ’ — Guzzler, 
guzzler, my fellow guzzler.” (French, 
lamper, to guzzle.) Sir Walter obtained 
his information from Trevoux. 


Lampos and Fha'eton. The two 
steeds of Auro'ra. One of Action’s dogs 
was called Lampos. 

liancashire Xiads or ''The Lan- 
cashire.” The 47th Foot. 

Ijanoaster. The camp-town on the 
river Lune. 

Xiancaster Gun. A species of 
rifled cannon with elliptical bore; so 
called from Mr. Lancaster, its inventor. 

Lance (1 syl.), in Christian art, is an 
attribute of St. Matthew and St. Thomas, 
the apostles ; also of St. LongFnus, St. 
George, St. Adalbert, St. Oswin, St. Bar- 
bara, St. Michael, St. Deme'trius, and 
several others. . , 

Aslolpko had a lance of gold that \vith 
enchanted force dismounted every one 
it touched .— Orlando Furioso,** bk. ix. 


Lanes of Ike Ladies. At the termination 
of every joust, a course was run " pour 
les dames,” and called the "Lance of 
the Ladies.’* 

Lanoe-CorporaL The lowest of 
the non-commissioned officers. He wears 
one chevron or slash on his sleeve. In 
the middle ages a lance meant a soldier. 

Lance-knight. A foot-soldier; a 
rorruption of Tasquenei or taneeqwenet, 
a German foot-soldier. 

Lan'celot (Sir). " The chief of 
knights” and "darling of the court.” 
Elaine, the lily of Astolat, fell in love 
with him, but ho returned not her love, 
and she died. (See Elatnr. )— Tranymn, 
** Idylls of the King** (Elaine), 

Lan'celot du Lao. One of the ear- 
liest romances of the " Hound Table '* 
(1494). Sir Lancelot was the son of king 
Ban of Benwicke, but was stolen ininfanoy 
by Vivienne, called " La Dame du Lao,** 
who dwelt "en la marche de la petite 
Bretaigne;” she plunged with the babe 
into the lake, and when her prot4gd was 
grown to man’s estate, presented him to 
king Arthur. The lake referred to was 
a sort of enchanted delusion to conceal 
her demesnes. Hence the cognomen of 
du Lac given to the knight. Sir Lancelot 
goes in search of the St. Grail or holy 
cup brought to Britain by Joseph of 
Arimathe'a. (See Gbaal.) Though al- 
ways represented in the Arthurian ro- 
mances as the model of chivalry. Sir 
Lancelot was the adulterous lover of 
Guinevere, wife of king Arthur, his friend. 
At the close of his life the adulterous 
knight became a hermit. 

Sir Lancelot du Lac and Targuin, Sir 
Lancelot, seeking some adventure, met 
a lady who requested him to deliver cer- 
tain knights of the Hound Table from the 
power of Tarquin. Coming to a river, 
he saw a copper basin suspended to a 
tree, and struck at it so hard that the 
basin broke. This brought out Tarquin, 
when a furious encounter took place, in 
which Tarquin was slain, and Sir Lancelot 
liberated from durance "threescore 
knights and four, all of the Table Round.’’ 
—Percy, " Reliques,** dsc,, bk. 2, series l 

Lancelot of the Laik. A Scottish me- 
trical romance, taken from the French 
roman cidled "Lancelot du Lao.** Galiot, 
a neighbouring king, invades Arthurs 
territory, and captures the castle of lady 
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JbljlMlt ttmoDg othen. Sir I<aiioelot 
go«i to chaBtise Galiot, mob queen Gui- 
BAVoro and fUls in lore with her. Sir 
Gawayne is wounded in the war^ and Sir 
iBaoelot taken prisoner. In the French 
romaaoe, Sir Ijanoelot makes Galiot sub- 
mit to Arthur, but the Scotch romance 
terminates witn the capture of the knight. 

Iiaiioelot or Iiauncelot Gobbo. 
Shylook's servant, famous for his soli- 
loquy whether or not he should run away 
from his master.—^Aal^e^sars, “Ifer- 
cAan< of VmM* 

Land of Beulah, where the sun 
shineth night and day ” (Isa. Ixii. 4). In 
Pilgrim’s Progress” it is that land of 
heavenly joy where pilgrims tarry till 
they are summoned to enter the Celestial 
City ; the Paradise before the resurrec- 
tion. 

Land of Bondage. Egypt was so 
called by thp Jews, who were bondsmen 
there to the Pharaohs '^wlio knew not 
Joseph.” 

Land of Cakes. Scotland, famous 
for its oatmeal cakes. 

Land of Myrrh. Asab or Saba. 

Land of Promise. Canaan, the 
land which God promised to give to 
Abraham for his obedience. 

Land of Stars and Stripes. The 
United States of America. The reference 
is to their national flag. 

Land o' the Leal. The Scotch 
Dixey I^nd (o.v.). An hypothetical land 
of happiness, loyalty, and virtue. Owo- 
lina Oliphant, baroness Naim, meant 
hAmm in her exquisite song so called, and 
this is now its accepted meaning. 

Land-damn. A oorruption of 
fanefon ' (to rate or reprove severely). 
According to dean Milles the word is 
still used in Gloucestershire. 

Ton sra slmied....w<nild I knew the TillaiD, I 
«yald ^Und-dsma b!tm,'^Shak$iptar$, **WinUr*§ 
2'ale,”iLl. 

Land-loupers. Persons who fly the 
oountrv for crime or debt. Louper, 
lopei^ loafer, and luffer are varieties of 
the German faq/lu*, a vagrant, a runner. 

Land-lubber. Lubber is a lacy or 
fat person {DaniA), 

Landau^ A four-wheeled carriage, 
the top of which may be thrown back ; 
invented at Landau, in Germany. 


Landey'da. (iSes Bavsir.) 

Ziandiere (French, 8 syL). A booth 
in a fair; so called from Le Lundit, a 
famous fair at onetime held at St. Denia 
Landit means a small present Buoh as 
one receives from a fair. 

II guabsdoit, a fiidMlt la badin ; 

Oncq’oa ne vit nog plua pufait landin. 

Bowrdmi, c. lit 

Manmre avao d^avidea malna . . . 

Met impost et taxes nottvellea . • . 
bur lei laud IB. aur lea eatrennea. 

L. Ohamlumdry, **L» Voyage deUttreurei^ 
bk.iii.,p.5]. (lOiW.) 

Landscape is a land picture. 
Scape” is from the German tckafftn. 
(to make). Fctilver of Landscape Oeardeny- 
tng, A. Lenotre (16115—1700). 

Lane. No evil thing that walks by 
night, blue meagre hag, or stubborn un- 
laid ghost, no goblin, or smart fairy of 
the mine, has power to cross a lane ; once 
in a lane, and the spirit of evil is in a fix. 
The reason is obvious : a lane is a spur 
from a main road, and therefore forms 
with it a sort of T, quite near enough to 
the sh^e of a cross to arrest such simple 
folk of the unseen world as care te 
trouble the peaceful inmates of tMs we 
live in. 

Lane, of King’s Bromley Manor, 
Staffordshire, bears in a canton *'Tho 
arms of England.” This honour was 
granted to colonelJohn Lane, by Charles 
II., for conducting the kiiig from the 
field of battle to his father’s seat after 
the battle of Worcester. {See behw. ) 

Jane Imm, daughter of Thomas and 
sister of Colonel John, to save king 
Charles II. after the battle of Worces- 
ter, rode bohind him from Benlley, in 
Staffordshire, the ancient seat of the 
Lanes, to the house of her cousin, 
Mrs. Norton, near Bristol. For this act 
of loyalty, the king granted the family 
to have the following crest : Astrawberry- 
row horse saliant (couped at the flank), 
bridled, bitted, and garnished, supporting 
between its feet a royal crown proper: 
motto, Garde le Roy.’’ 

Laafb'Ba’B Bon. (<S! 0 « Ferbau'.) 
Lane Syne (Scotch, long since). 
In the olden time, in days gone by. The 
BOD^ called ''Aula Lang Syne,” generally 
attributed to Robert Bums, was not 
composed by him, for he says expressly 
in a letter to Thomson, it is "the old 
song of the olden times, which has never 
been in print. ... I took it down from 
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an old ma«*8 singinff." In another letter 
he says, ''Light be the turf on the heaven- 
inspired poet who composed this glorious 
frii^ent.’* Nothing whatever is known 
of the author of the words, the composer 
is wholly unknown. 

IiazLgTx)urn Ward {London). So 
called from the long bourn or rivulet of 
sweet water which formerly broke out 
of a spring near Magpye Alley. This 
bourn gives its name to Sharoboume or 
SouthiMume Lane. 

Iiangstaff {Launcdot). The name 
under which “ Salmagundi '* was pub- 
lished, the real authors boing Washington 
Irving, William Irving, and J. K. Paul- 
ding. 

IiangniftSO* {The primeval t) Psam- 
metichos, an Eg^tian king, entrusted 
two new-born infants to a shepherd, with 
strict charge that they wore never to 
hear any one utter a word. Those chil- 
dren were afterwards brought before the 
king, and uttered the word lehoa (baked 
bread). The same experiment was tried 
by Frederick II. of Sweden, James IV. 
of Scotland, and one of the Mogul em- 
perors of India. 

The Persians say that Arabic, Persian, 
and Turkish ore the throe primitive lan- 
guages. The serpent that seduced Eve 
spoke Arabic, the most suasive language 
in the world ; Adam and Eve spoke Per- 
sian, the most poetic of all languages; 
and the angel Gabriel spoke l\irkish, 
the most menacing of all languages.— 
Chardin, 

“ LangiMge given to men to conceal their 
Ciovghts” is by Moutrond, but is gene- 
rally fathered on Talleyrand. 

Langue d’Oe. The Provon 9 al 
branch of the Gallo-Bomaio idiom; so 
called from their oc (yes). 

lianrae d*Oil. Walloon or Ger- 
manist Gallo-Bomaic ; so called from 
their pronouncing our yes as chi (o-e). 
These tkiuls lived north of the Loire ; the 
Frovenfsls dwelt south of that river. 

lianguiBh {Lydia). A young lady 
of romantic notions in " The Bivc^,” by 
Sheridan. 

Ziaoitem. In Christian art, the attri- 
bute of St. Gudule and St. Hugh. 

The Feast of Lanterns. Tradition says 
that the daughter of a famous mandarin, 
walking on the edge of a lake one even- 


ing. fell in and was drowned. The father, 
with all his neighbours, went with lan- 
terns to look for her, and happily she 
was rescued. In commemoration ihereof 
on annual festival was held on the spot, 
and grew in time to the celebrated "Feast 
of Lanterns.*’—" Present State of China. 

A la lanteme. Hang him with tilie 
lantern or lamp ropes. A cry and custom 
introduced in the French revolution. 

IjantemB. Authors, literary men, 
and other inmates of Lantem-lana (^.v.). 
Eabolais so calls the prelates and divines 
of the council of Trent, who wasted the 
time in great displa 3 rs of learning, to very 
littlo profit ; hence " lantemise ” {q.v.'). 

lianternise. Spending one’s time 
in learned trifles; darkening counsel by 
words ; mystifying the more by attempt 
ing to unravel mysteries ; putting truths 
into a lantern through which, at best, 
we 800 but darkly. When monks brinp^ 
their hoods over their faces "to medi- 
tate,” they are said by the French to 
lantemise, because they look like the 
tops of lanterns ; but the result of their 
meditations is that of a " brown study,** 
or " lOg of sleepy thought.” {See aJbooe.) 

Xjantem-land. The land of literary 
charlatans, whose inhabitants are gra- 
duates in arts, doctors, professors, pre- 
lates, and so oa,-~Bahelais, *Fantagruel,'' 
V. 33. 

liaocoon [La-ok'-o-on). A son of 
Priam, famous lor the tragic fate of himself 
and two sons, who were crushed to death 
by serpents. The group represontin^ these 
three in their death-agony, now in the 
Vatican, was discovered in 150G. Thom- 
son has described the group in his 
"Liberty,” pt. iv. (Virgil, dineidii.) 

Iiaodami'a. Thewifeof Protesila’os, 
who was slain before Troy. She begged 
to bo allowod to converse with her dead 
husband for only three hours, and her 
request was granted ; when the respite 
was over, she accompanied the dead hero 
to the shades of death. Wordsworth 
a poem on the subject. 

Iiaodice'an. One indifferent to re- 
ligion, caring little or nothing about the 
matter, like the Christians of ^t church, 
mentioned in the Book of Bevelation 
(iii. 14-18). 

Lao-Idum. A Chinese philosopher, 
who lived about B.O. fiOO, and after oeatk 
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ww placed among the gods. His system 
was a sort of quietism. 

M tliee. Descendants of Lap'ithes, 
polio ; noted for their defeat of 
the Centaur8.~-C^amc mythology, 

liapping Water. When Gideon’s 
army was too numerous, the men were 
taken to a stream to drink, and 300 of 
them lapped water with their tongue; all 
the rest sucked it up (Judg. vii. 4-7). All 
carnivorous animals lap water like dogs, 
all herbivorous animals suck it up liko 
horses. The presumption is that tho 
lappors of water partook of the cami* 
vorous character, and wore more fit for 
military exploits. 

liaprel. The rabbit in the tale of 
"Eeynard tho Fox.” (French, lapiii, 
rabbit.) 

Lapsus Linguae iLatin). A slip of 
the ton^e, a mistake in uttering a word, 
a word inadvertently spoken. 

Lapu'ta. Tho flying iNland inhabi- 
ted by scieutific quacks, and visited by 
Gulliver in his ** Travels.” Those dreamy 
philosophers wore so absorbed in their 
speculationB, that they employed atten- 
dants called ** flappers,” to flap them on 
the mouth and ears with a blown bladder 
when their attention was to bo called off 
from ''high things” to vulgar mundane 
matters. Swift. 

Realising in a manner the dreams of Laputa, end 
endeaTounng to extract sunbeama from ououmbrrs. 
— JDc Quincy. 

Lar. The chief town of Laristan, in 
Persia^ once famous for its bazaars. 

Lar Familia'ris. Tho familar lar 
was the spirit of tho founder of the 
house, which never left it, but accom- 
panied his descendants in all their 
changes. {Set Labbs.) 

La'ra. The name assumed by lord 
Conrad, the corsair, after the death of 
Medo'ra. He returned to his native land, 
and was one day recognised by Sir 
Ezzelin at the table of lord Otho. 
Ezzelin charges him home, and a duel is 
arranged for the day following, but 
Ezzelm is never heard of more. In time 
Lara heads a rebellion, and is shot by 
lord Otho, the leader of the other party. 
— JSwoa, "Xom.” 

Tm teven infants of Lara. Gouzales 
Oustiosde Salas do Lara, a Castilian hero 
of the eleventh century, had seven sons. 


Hishrotlier, Bodri'go yela8(;(hez, marrie<l 
a Moorish lady, and theso seven nephews 
were invited to the feast. A fray took 

S lace in which one of the seven slew a 
[oor. and the bride demanded vengeance. 
Kodn'go, to please his bride, waylaid his 
brother Gonzales, and kept him in durance 
in a dungeon of Cor’dova, and the seven 
boys were betrayed into a ravine, where 
they were cruelly murdered. While in 
the dungeon, Zalda, daughter of the 
Moorish king, fell in love with Gonzales, 
and became the mother of Mudarra, who 
avenged the death of Lara’s seven sons 
by slaying Rodri'go. 

Larboard, now called port 
Starboard, corruption of French 
[dextri bord] right side of tho ship (iatri, 
K/ir, star)^ and larboard, a corruption of 
French bd-hord^ i.c., bas-bord^ left 
side. 

Larder. A place for keeping lard or 
bacon. 'J'his shows that swine were the 
chief animals salted and preserved in 
olden times. 

iJouglm Larder. The English 
garrison and all its provisions in Douglas 
casile massed together by Good lord 
James Douglas, in 1307. 

He oaused all the barrels containing flonr, meal, 
wheat, and malt to be knooked in pieeee, and their 
eontcutH mixed on t he floor ; then he atHTed the 
great hogsheads of wine and ale. nnd mixed the liquor 
with the stores ; and last of all. he killed the prison- 
era, and flung the dead bodies among this diKusting 
bpap.whioiihismen called in derision of the Enzliah. 
**Tbe llougloe Larder.”— Sir WalUr Scott,** TSuily 
a Oran^nthcr,*’ ix. 

Lares. The Etruscan lar (lord or 
hero). Among the Romans lares were 
either domestic or public. Domestic lares 
were the souls of virtuous ancestors 
exalted to tho rank of protectors. Pvllic 
lares were the protectors of roads and 
streets. Domestic lares were images, 
like dogs, set behind the "hall” door, or 
in the lara'rum or shrine. Wicked souls 
became lem'ures or ghosts that made 
night hideous. Pena'tes were the natural 
powers personified, and their office was 
to bring wealth and plenty, rather than 
to protect and avert danger. 

Large. Set at large~^.e., at liberty. 
It is a French phrase]; prendre U larg^ 
is to stand out at sea, or occupy the 
main ocean, so as to be free to move. 
Similarly, to be set at large is to be placed 
free in the wide world. 

To sail large is to sail on a. laige wind 
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—4a, with tho wind not straif^ht astom, 
bat what sailors call ''abaft the beam.” 

Xiarlg^>t. BoiredtirelarigoU To tope, 
to bouse. Laripot is a corruption of 
"L'arigot” (a limb), and hoire d tire 
Varigoi means simply "to drink with all 
your might,” as joiuer de Varigot means 
"to play your best ia, " with all your 
power.” It is absurd to derive the word 
larigot from la Rigaud,” according to 
NoelTaillepied, who says (“ Rouen,” xlv.) ; 
"Au xiii. sihcle, rarchovhquo Kudcs 
Rigaud fit present k la villo de Rouen 
d’une cloche h l^uelle rosta son nom. 
Cette cloche ^tait d’une grandeur et 
d’une grosseur telles, que ceux qui la 
mettaient en mouvemcnt ne manquaient 
pas dcboiro abondammcnt pour reprendro 
des forces. De l.\ 1’ habitude do com- 
parer ceux qui buvaient beaucoup aux 
Bonneurs charges de tirer la Jtigarid** 
— t.e., tho bell so called. 

liark. A spree ; a corruption of the 
Saxon Ide (play, fun}. 

Larry Dugan’s Eyewater.— 
Blacking ; so caulod from Larry Dugan, 
a noted shoe-black of Dublin, whoso f.aco 
was always smudged with his blacking. 

LarvaB. Mischievous spectres. The 
larva or ghost of Caligula was often seen 
(according to Suetonius) in his palace. 

Lascar. A native East Indian sailor 
in tho British service, Tho natives of 
tho East Indies call camp-followers las- 
cars. 

Last. The cobbler should stick to | 
his last ("Ne sutor ultra crep'idam”). 
Apelles having executed a famous paint- 
ing, exposed it to public view, when a 
cobbler found fault because tho painter 
had made too few latchets to the go- 
loshes. Apelles amended the fault, and 
set out his picture again. Next day the 
cobbler complained of tho cgs, when 
Apelles retorted, "Keep to the sho]), 
fnend, but do not attempt to criticise 
what you do not understand.” («Sce 
Wigs.) 

Last Man {The). Charles I. was so 
called by the Parliamentarians, meaning 
that he would be the last man to sit on 
the throne of Great Britain as king. His 
?on, Charles II., was jailed TAe Soti of 
the Last Man. 

Iiast of the Fathers. St. Bernard, 
abbot of ClahTaux. (10i)M153.) 


Last of the Goths. Roderick, who 
reigned in Spain from 414 to 711. Southey 
has an historic tale in blank verse on this 
subject. 

Last of tho Greeks. Philopocmen 
of Arcadia. (b.o. 253-183.) 

Last of tho Knights. {Sts 
Kniguts.) 

Last of the Mohicans. The Ind lau 
chief, Uncas, is so called by (}ooper in his 
novel of that title. Properly Moliic^aus. 

Last of the Romans. 

Marcus Junius Brutus, one of the mur- 
derers of Csi'sar. (b.c. 85-42.) 

Caius Cassius Longi'nus, so called by 
Brutus, (b.c. -42.) 

Actius, a general who defended the 
Gauls against the Franks and other bar- 
barians, and defeated Attila in the 
Champs Catalaumqnes, near Chdion, in 

451. So called by Proco'pius. 

Fran(^ois Joseph Terasse Desbillons, so 
called from tho elegance and purity of 
his Latin. (1751-1789.) 

Pope calls Congreve (Jltimus Roman- 
orum. (1070-1729.) (.See Ultimus#) 

Last of tho Troubadours. Jacques 
Jasmin, of Gascony. (1798-1804.) 

Lkt (Rl). A female idol made of 
stono and said to be inspired with life ; 
the chief object of adoration by the 
Arabs before their conversion. 

Lat, at Somanat in India, was a single 
stone fifty fathoms high, placed in the 
midst of a temple supported by fifty-six 
pillars of massivo gold. This idol was 
broken in pieces by Mahmood Ibn-Sabuk- 
tigeen, who conquered that part of India. 

Lat'eran. The ancient palace of 
the Latera'ni, given by tho emperor 
Constaniine to tho popes. Latoran, from 
Jateo, to hide, and rana, a frog. It is said 
that Nero ... on one occasion vomited a 
frog covered with blood, which he 
lioved to bo his own progeny, and had it 
hidden in a vault. Tho palace which was 
built on this site was called the “Lat- 
eran,” or palace of the^ hidden yroy,— 
Buckle, “ History of Civil izahon” 

Lath or Lathe. A division of a 
county. Sometimes it was an interme- 
diate division between a hundred and a 
I shire, as the ladies of Kent and rapes oj 
I Sussex, each of which contained three or 
' four “ hundreds ” a-piece. In Ireland the 
' arrangement was different. The oflBcer 
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kiA, narwegiaa lad, artioulation.) 


ftdled, then «U «iatl*tb wm 

^ - Jiig j and if theUth ftdled, th«a 

fill tB*t baodndwM Mmnded for them tnr^ 
DuditlUlolriJ ; and iftho bnnd^ tiioa the Bhlre. 
-dlipMiMr, ^IrrioNd.** 


Iiatixi. The laniruage spoken by the 
people of La'tium, in Italy. The Latins 
are called aborigines of Italy. Alba 
Longa was head of the Latin league, and, 
OB JEtome was a colony of Alba Longa, it 
is plain to see how the Boman tongue 
was Ijatin. 

The Latin Church. The Western 
Church, in contradistinction to the Greek 
or Eastern Church. , 

The Latin Cross. Formed thus : "p 

XiatilL Iieaming^, properly so called, 
terminated with Boe^thius, but continued 
to bo used in literary compositions and 
in the services of the church. 


Latri'a and Duli'a. Greek worda 
adopted by the Aoman Catholics: the 
former to express that supreme reverence 
and adoration which is offered to God 
alone ; and the latter, that secondary 
reverence and adoration which is offered 
to saints. {LaJria is the reverence of a 
Uiiris or hired servant, who receives 
wages; dulia is the reverence of a douhe 
or slave.) , 

Iiattice or Chequers. A pubMo- 
house sign, the arms of Fitzwarren, the 
head of which bouse, in the days of the 
Ilonrios, was invested with the power of 
licensing the establishments of vinteers 
and publicans. Houses licensed notified 
the same by displaying the Fitzwarren 
arms.— TAc Times, April 29, 1869. 

The Fitzwarren arms were cheaoy or 
and ffules, hence public-houses ana weir 
signs are frequently called the *‘Bed 
Lattice.” 


Xiati'nus. King of the Laurcntians, 
a people of Latium. According to Virgil, 
Lateaus opposed .^iieas on his first land- 
ing. but suDsequently formed an alliance 
witn hin^ and gave mm Lavinla in mar- 
riagtk iSimus, king of the Eu'tuli, de- 
clared t^t Lavinia had been betrothed 
to him, and prepared to support his 
claim by arms. It was agreed to decide 
the livm claims by single combat, and 
^ne'as, being victor, bad Lavinia to wife. 

LaiUnus (in Jerusalem Delivered”), 
an Italian, went with his five sons to the 
Holy War. His eldest son was slain by 
Solyman ; Aromantes, going to his bro- 
ther’s aid, was also slain ; then Sabi'nus ; 
and lastly, Picus and Laurentb's, twins. 
The father now rushed on the soldan, 
and was slain also. In one hour, the 
father and his five sons were all slain. 


Iiatitudina'rians. A sect of divines 
in the time of Charles II., opposed both 
to the High Church party and to the 
Puritans. The term is now applied to 
those who hold vexy loose views of Divine 
inspiration, and what are called orthodox 
dootrines. 

Xiato'na. Mother of Apollo and 
Diana. When she knelt by a fountain 
in Delos, infants in arms, to quench her 
thirst at a small lake, some Lycian clowns 
insulted her, and were turned into frogs. 


Ai whan ihoM hinds fhsft were tnuisfom«d to 

frogi 

at Latona'f twin-bom progony, ^ 
rhloh after held the eun and moon u fee. 


He called me e?en now. my lord, throogh a rod 
lattioa— iS%aiiMiMarB. S Henry IV., il. X 

Xiaudicceni. Boman claqueurs, who 
attended to applaud speeches, plays, &o. 
{See Claque.) 

liaugbing Philosopher. Democ’- 
ritos of Abde’ra, who viewed with su- 
preme contempt the feeble powers of 
man. (B.O. 460-357.) {ISee Weefinq 

PUILOBOFHER.) 

Iiaunce. The clownish serving-man 
of Proteus, famous for his soliloquies to 
his dog Crab. — Shakespeare, “ Tvoo Gentle^ 
men of Fcro/io.” 

liauncelot. {See Lancelot.) 
Iiaunohed into Eternity. Hanged. 

He ate eeveral oranges on his passage. Inquired 
if his lordship was ready, and then, as old Bowo used 
to say, “was launched into eternity.”— GiUy 
lo Ltmt HarrmgUm. (The person referred to was his 
lordship’s servant, hanged for robbery.) 

liaunfhl {Sir). Steward of king Ar- 
thur. He so greatly disliked queen 
Gwennere, daughter of Byon, king of 
Ireland, that he feigned illness and 
retired to Carlyoun, where he lived in 
great poverty. Having obtained the 
loan of a horse, he rode into a foresi^ and 
while he rested himself on the gnu» two 
damsels came to him, who invited him 
to rest in their lady’s bower hard^ by. 
Sir Launfal accepted the invitation, and 
fell in love with the lady, whose name 
was Tryamour, Tryamour gave the 
knight an unfailing purse, and when he 
left told him if he ever wished to see her 
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ftU he had to do was to retire into a 
piivate room, and ehe would instantly be 
with him. Sir Launlal now returned to 
courts and excited much attention by his 
great wealth, but having told Gwennere, 
who Bolioitea his love, that she was not 
worthy to kiss the feet of his lady-love, 
the queen accused him to Arthur of in- 
sulting her person. Thereupon Arthur 
told h^ unless he made good his word 
by producing this parc^on of women he 
should be bume'^ alive. On the day 
appointed, Tryamour arrived ; Launfal 
was set at liberty, and accompanied his 
mistress to the isle of Ole'ron, and no 
man ever saw him more. — Thomat 
Cheatre, Sir Launfal ’* (a metrical 
rfynumoe of Henry VI,* s time), 

liaura^the name immortalised by 
Petrarch — was either the'wife of Hugues 
de Sade, of Avignon, or a fictitious name 
used by him on which to hang incidents 
of his life and love. If the former, her 
maiden name was Laura de Nov6s. 

Laura, Beppo’s wife. i^See Beffo.) 

liaureate. Poets so called from an 
ancient custom in our universities of pre- 
senting a laurel wreath to graduates in 
rhetoric and poetry. Young aspirants 
were wreathed with laurels in berry {ofrn% 
de baies de laurier). Authors are still so 
** crowned ** in Prance. The poets lau- 
reate of the two last centuries have been—* 

John Dryden, lS7a Thomai Wnrton, 1783. 

Thomas Shadwell. 1688. Henry Janies Pye. 1790. 
Nahum Tate, 1098. Kobert Southey, 1013. 

JNioholas iiowe,17l8. William Wordsworti^ 
Laurenoe Euiden, 171& IMi. 

Colley Gibber, 1730. Allred Tennyson, 18S0, 

William Whitehead, 17S7. 

Iiaurel. The Greeks gave a wreath 
of laurels to the victor in the Pythian 
games, but the victor in the Olympic 
games had a wreath of wild olives, the 
victor in the Nem'ean games a wreath of 

f reon parsley, and ^o victor in the 
sthmian games a wreath of dry parsley 
or green pine-leaves. {See Crown. ) 
Zavrel. The ancients believed that 
laurel communicated the spirit of pro- 
phet^ and poetry. Hence the custom of 
crowning the pythoness and poets, and 
of putting laurel leaves under onde pilloio 
to acquire inspiration. 

Laurel, in modem times, is a symbol 
of victory and peace. St. Gudme, in 
Christian art, carries a laurel crown. 

IiOUrexioe {Friar'), The Franciscan 
Mar who undertakes to marry Borneo 


and Juliet. To save Juliet from a second 
marriage he gives her a rieeping draught, 
and she is carried to the family vault aa 
dead. Borneo finds her there, and be- 
lieving her sleep to be the deep of death, 
kills himself. On waking, Juliet dis- 
covers Borneo dead at her side, and kills 
herself also. (See LAWBENOB,)^SAaie- 
speare, ** Romeo and Juliet," 

ILavaine', Sir (2 syl.). Brother of 
Elaine', and son of the lord of As^tolat. 
He accompanied Sir Lancelot when be 
went iwioij, to tilt for the ninth diamond. 
He is described as young, brave, and 
a true knight. — Tennyson, ** Idylls of (he 
King ” (klaine), 

liav'ender. Laid up in lavender, i.e., 
taken great care of, laid away, as women 
put things away in lavender to keep off 
moths. Things in pawn, or persons in 
hiding, are said to bo in lavender. 

Xiavin'ia. Daughter of Lati'nus, be- 
trothed to Tumus, king of the Bu'tuli. 
When .^neas landed in Italy, Latinus 
made an alliance with the Trojan 
and promised to give him Lavin'ia to 
wife. This brought on a war between 
Tumus and .iSneas, which was decided 
by single combat, in which iEneas was 
victor,— Ftryi^, ** HSneid," 

Lavinia, The daughter of Titus An- 
dron'icuB, bride of Bassia'nus, brother 
of the emperor of Borne. Being grossly 
abused by Chiron and Demetrius, sons 
of Tam'ora, queen of the Goths, the 
savage wantons cut off her hands and 
pluck out her tongue, that she maj^ not 
reveal their names. Lavinia, guiding a 
stick with her stumps, makes her tale 
known to her father and brothers ; where- 
upon Titus murders the two Moorish 
princes and serves their heads in a pasty 
to their mother, whom he afterwards slays, 
together with the emperor Satumi^nus 
her husband . — Titus Andronficus" (a 
play published wiih those of Shakespeare). 

Lavinia, Italy ; so callea from 
Lavinia, daughter of Lati^nus and wife 
of .^neos. iBneas built a town which 
he called Lavin'ium, capital of La'tium. 

Iiavin'ia and Fale'mon* A free 
poetical version of Ruth and Boas, by 
Thomson in his Autumn.’* 

Iiavolt or Lavolta (French, la 
volte), A lively dance, in which was a 
good deal of Jumping or capering, whence 
its name. Troilus sayi^ I cannot sing, 
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Dor heel the laTolt** (iv. 4). It is 
thus described : 


A loftj imnping or a lenplns round. 

Where arm in emi two dancen are entwined. 
And whirl themselvee aUh etnct embraccmeuta 
bound. 

And sUU their foot an anapeet do emutd. 

StrJohnJDavUi. 


Ijaw. To give one law, A sporting I 
term, meaning the chance of saving j 
oneself. Thus a hare or a stag is allowed i 
*'law” — i.e.f a certain start before any j 
hound is permitted to attack it ; and a | 
tradesman allowed law is one 1o w'hom ! 
time is given to “ find his legs.” I 

Quips of law, called '^devices of | 
Cupola,” from Bartholomew Cupola, whoso 
law«quirks teaching how to elude the 
most express law, and to perpetuate law- 
suits ad infiHt'tum, have been frequently 
reprinted— once in octavo, in black letter, 
by John Petit, in 1508. 

The Man of Lawes Tale, by Chaucer. 
Tliis story is found in Gower, who pro- 
bably took it from the French chronicle 
of N icholas Trivet. A similar story forms 
the plot of Em^arii, a romance printed in 
nitson’s collection. The treason of tbo 
knifl^t who murders Hcrnieugildo re- 
son^les an incident in tbo French **Bo’ 
man de la Violette,” the English metrical 
romance of “ Le bone Florence of Kome” 
(in Ritsor), and a tale in the ''Gesta 
Romanorum,’’ c. 6.9 (Madden’s edition). 
{See Constance.) 

The Laws of Howel Dka, who reigned 
in South Wales in the tenth century, 
printed with a Latin translation by 
Wotton, in his “Leges WalUcro” (1841). 

Law's Bubble. The famous Mis- 
sissippi scheme, devised by John Law, 
for paying off the national debt of France 
(1716-1720). By this “French South- 
Sea Bubble" the nation was almost 
ruined. It was colled Mississippi because 
the company was granted the “ exclusive 
trade of Louisia^na on the banks of the 
Mississippi." 

Lawn is fine cloth bleached on a 
lawn, instead of the ordinary bleaching 

grounds. 

Lawrence {St,), Patron saint of 
curriers, because his skin was broiled on 
a gridiron. In the pontificate of Sextus I. 
he was charged with the care of the poor, 
the orphans, and the widows. In the 
persecution of Vale'rian, being summoned 
to deliver up the treasures of the church, 
be produced the poor, &o,, under his 


charge, and said to the pnetor, ** These 
are ^e church’s treasures." In Christian 
art he is generally represented as holding 
a gridiron in his hand. He is the subioct 
of one of the principal hymns of Pruden- 
tius. (iSfec Laurbnob.) 

St, Lawrences tears or Thefery tears oj 
Sl Lawrence. Meteoric or shooting stars, 
which generally make a great display on 
this anniversary (August lOth). The 
great periods of this phenomenon are 
between the 9th and 14th of August, from 
the 12th to the 14th of November, and 
from the 6th to the 12th of December. 

Tom Jjawrence, alias “ Tyburn Tom ” 
or “Tuck.” A highwayman . — Sir Walter 
Scott, “ Heart of MidrLothmn,** 

Lawsuits. Miles d’llliers, bishop of 
Chartres (1459-1493) was so litigious, that 
when Louis XI. gave him a'pension to clear 
off old scores, and told him in future to 
live in peace and good-will with bis neigh- 
bours, the bishop earnestly entreated the 
king to leave him some three or four to 
keep his mind in good exercise. Simi- 
larly Panurge entreated Pantag'ruel not 
to pay off all his debts, but to leave some 
centimes at least, that he might not feel 
altogether a stranger to his own self. — 
Rabelais, ** Pantagi'uel,** iii. 5. {See Lil- 

BURN.) 

Lay-brothers. Persons not in holy 
orders received into convents under the 
three vows. They belong to the laity. 
(Greek, laDs, people.) 

Lay Figures. Wooden figures with 
free joints, used by artists chiefly for the 
study of drapery. This is a metaphorical 
use of lay. As divines divide the world 
into two parties, the ecclesiastics and 
the laity, so artists divide their models 
into two classes, the living and the lay. 

Lay of the Last Minstrel. (For 
plot see Marqabbt.) 

Lay'amon, who wrote a translation 
in Saxon of the “ Brut" of Wace, in the 
twelfth century, is called The English 
Ennius, {See Ennius.) 

Lazar-house or Lazaretto, A house 
for poor persons affected with contagious 
diseases. So called from the beggar 
Lazarus {q.v,), 

Laz'arists. A body of missionaries 
founded by St. Vincent de Paul in 1632, 
and so termed from the priory of St. 
Lazarus, at Paris, which was their head- 
quarters. 
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ZiaaEarino de Tonnes (1553). A 
eomio romance, something in the ** Gil 
bkui” style, the object being* to satirise 
all classes of society. Lazai^lo, a light, 
jorial, audacious man-servant, sees his 
masters in their undress, and exposes 
their foibles. This work was written by 
Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, general and 
statesman of Spain, author of ** War 
against the Moors,” the best historical 
production in Spain. 

Xiazaro'ne, plur. Lazaroni {Italian). 
The mob. Originally all those people of 
Naples who liv^ in the streets without 
any habitation of their own ; so called 
from the hospital of St. Lazarus, which 
served as a refuge for tho destitute of 
that city. Every year they elected a 
chief, called the Capo Lazzaro. Ma- 
saniello, in 1647, with these vagabonds 
accomnlished the revolution of Naples. 
In 1798 Michele Sforza, at tho head of tho 
Lazaroni, successfully resisted Etienne 
Championnet, tho French general. 

Iiazarus. Any poor beggar; so 
called from the Lazarus of tho parable, 
who was laid daily at the rich man’s gate 
(St. Luke xvi.}. 

Iia'zy means serfs. 

DiTidebaiitaranti'qnlSaz(/nb8(iit teita'tur Nithnr- 
dui) in tre8 ordlncn, Ediullihoos, Tkilinoos et 
Lauos (boo eit nobiUt inyen'uoM^ et ietvt'/iit] quam 
etnoi dutinotio'nem diu retinainua. bed ilicaidu 
autem aeonnd'o porsaervo'ruin xnaz'lma so in liber- 
ta'tem eindioa'eit; lio ut hod'ie apvid Anglos rarior 
luvania'tur lenras, qni maDicip'ium di'citur. Kesiat 
iiihiloiniiius antl'qua npijellatio'nis commemora'tio. 
Igna'vos oulm hodie kune uicimus.— Spe(man 

Lazu as David Lawrmce's dog., that 
hamahis head against a wall to hark. 

Lazy as Joe., ike marine^ who laid 
down his musket to sneeze.-^ Sailor's 
Proverh, 

Lazy €LS LudlanCs dxtg, which leaned his 
head against the wall to bark. This Lud- 
1am was the famous sorceress of Surrey, 
who lived in a cave near Famham, called 
*'Ludlam’s Cave.” She kept a dog, 
noted for its laziness, so that when the 
rustics came to consult the witch, it 
would hardly condescend to give notice 
of their approach, even with tho ghost of 
a bark.— i^ay, “ Proverbs." 

Lazy Lawrence of Luhberland. 
The hero of a popular tale. He served 
the schoolmaster, the squire’s cook, the 
fanner, and his own wife, which was ac- I 
counted high treason in Luhberland. I 


Lazy-man’s Load. One too heavy 
to bo carried; so called because lazy 
people, to save themselves the trouble of 
coming a second time, are apt to over- 
load themselves. 

Lazzaro'ni. {See Lazaroni.) 

L’^itat e’est Moi (I am the State). 
The saying and belief of Louis XIV. On 
this principle he acted with toleiiiblo 
consistency. 

Le Roi le Veut (Fimch, Tho king 
wills it). Tho form of royal assent made 
by the clerk of parliament to bills sub- 
mitted to the crown. The dissent is 
expressed by Le roi s'avisera (The king 
will give it his consideration), 

Le'o. One of tho daughters of men ” 
beloved by one of tho '^sons of God,” 
The angel who loved her ranked with tho 
least of the spirits of light, whose post 
around the throne was in the uttermost 
circle. Sent to earth on a message, ho saw 
Lea bathing, and fell in love with her ; 
but Lea was so heavenly-minded that 
her only wish was to dwell in purity, 
and serve God in singleness of heart.” 
Her aiigoi lover, in the madness of his 
passion, told Lea the spell-word that gave 
him admittance into heaven. The mo- 
ment Lea uttered that word her body 
became spiritual, rose through the air, 
and vanished from his sight. On tho other 
hand, the angel lost his ethereal nature, 
and became altogether earthy, like a 
child of clay. — Moore^ ''Laves the 
Angels" story i. 

LeaTia na Feine {Beds of the Feint). 
The name of several largo piles of stones 
in Ireland. The ancient Irish warriors 
were called Fe'-i-ne, which some mistake 
for PhoBni (Carthaginians), but which 
moans hunters \ thus Nimrod was called 
“ a mighty hunter” (warrior or Fenian). 

Leading Note in music. The sharp 
sovonth of the diatonic scale, which leads 
to the octave, only half a tone higher. 

Leading Question, A question so 
worded as to suggest an answer. « Was 
he dressed in a black coat'f” leads to the 
answer ‘’yes.” In cross-examining a 
vdtness, leading questions are permitted, 
because the chief object of a cross- 
examination is to obtain contradictions. 

Leading-strings. To be in leading- 

sffingsg is to be under the control of 
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Another. Leadinff-stcingf are those 
strings used for holding-up infwts just 
lean&g to walk. 

Zieaf. Before the inyention of paper, 
one of the substances employed for 
writing was the leaves of certain plants. 
In the British Museum are some writings 
on leaves from the Malabar coast, and 
several copies of the Bible written on 
palmdeaves. The reverse and obverse 
pages of a book are still called loaves ; 
and the double page of a lodgor is termed 
a “ folio," from folium (a leaf). 

IiOague. Thelloly Leagiu was founded 
at Pdronno in 1576, for the maintenance 
of the Boman Catholic religion in its 
predominancy, and the exclusion of Pro- 
testant princes from the throne. This 
league was mainly due to the Guises. 

Iiean'der (3 syl.). A young man of 
Abv'dos who swam nightly across the 
Hellespont to visit his lady-love, lloro, 
a priestess of Scstos. One night ho was 
drowned in his attempt, and Hero leaped 
into the Hellospont also. This story is 
told in one of the poems of Musams, en- 
titied Hero and Leander." 


Xieandro the Fair. A knight whose 
adventures and exploits form a supple- 
mental part of the Spanish romance 
called Am'adis of Gaul." This port was 
added by Pedro de Lujan. 

Iieaning Tower. The one at Pisa, 
in Italy, leans a little more than six foot 
in eighty ; but at Caerphilly, in Glamor- 
ganshire, there is a tower which leans 
eleven feet in eighty. 


Iieap-year. Every year divisible by 
four. Such years occur every fourth 
year. In ordinary years the day of the 
month which falls on Monday this year, 
will fall on Tuesday next year, and 
Wednesday the year after ; but the fourth 
year will leap over Thursday to Friday. 
Thljs is because a day is added to Febru- 
ary, which of course affects every sub- 
sequent day. {See Bissextile. ) 

The ladies propose, and if not accepted, 
claim a sUk gown, St. Patrick, having 
** driven the frogs out of the bogs," 
was walking along the shores of Lough 
Neagh, when he was accosted by St. 
Bridget in tears, and was told that a 
mutiny had broken out in the nunnery 
over which she presided, the ladies claim- 
^ the right of ** popping the question." 


St. Patrick said he would concede them 
the right every seventh year, when St. 
Bridget threw her arms round his neck, 
and exclaimed, Arrah, Pathriok, jewel, 

I daum’t go back to the girls wid such a 
proposal. Make it one year in four." 
St. Patrick replied, ''Bridget, acushla, 
squeeze me that way agin, an’ 1*11 give 
ye leap-year, the longest of the lot." St. 
Bridget, upon this, popped the question 
to St. Patrick himself, who of course could 
not marry ; so he patched up the diffi- 
culty AS best he could with a kiss and a 
silk gown. 

Ijear {King). A legendary king of 
Britain, who in his old age divided hiS 
kingdom between Goneril and Began, 
two of his daughters, who prof essed OToat ^ 
love for him. These two daughters &ove 
the old man mad by their unnatural 
con<luct. — SlMkespeare, " King Lear** 

Percy, in his "Beliquos of Ancient 
English Pootry," has a ballad about 
“King Loir and his Throe Daughters" 
(series i., bk. 2). 

Camden tells a similar story of Ina, 
king of the West Saxons {see “ Bemains," 

L 306, edition 1674). The stoiy of king 
ar IS given by Geoffrey of Monmouth 
in his “Chronicles," whence Holinshod 
transcribed it. Spenser has introduced 
tho same story into his '' Faery Queen," 
bk. ii., canto 10. 

ILeam (1 syl.). Live and learn. 

Cato, the censor, was an old man when 
he taught himself Greek. 

Michael Angelo, at seventy years of 
age, said, “ 1 am still learning." 

John Kemble wrote out Hamlet thirty 
times, and said, on quitting the stage, “ L 
am now beginning to understand mv 
art.” 

Mrs. Siddons, after she left the stage, 
was found studying Lady Macbeth, and 
said, “1 am amazed to discover some 
now points in the character which I never 
found out while acting it." 

Milton, in his blindness, when past 
fifty, sat down to complete Ids “ Paradise 
Lost.” 

Scott, at fifty-five, took up his pen to 
redeem an enormous liability. 

Bichardson was above fifty when he 
published his first novel (“Pam'ela"). 

Benjamin West was sixty-four when 
he commenced his series of paintings, 
one of which is “Christ Healing tba 
Sick,” ^ 
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Leam hy 'kMiti. The heart is the seat 
of understanding; thus the Scripture 
speaks of men “wise in heart;** and 
''slow of heart’* means dull of under- 
standing. To leam by heart, is to learn 
and understand; to leam by roto, is to 
leam so as to be able to repeat ; to loam 
by memory, is to commit to memory 
without reference to understanding what 
is BO learnt. 

Xiearned. Coloman, king of Hun- 
gary, was called The Leamcd. (1095- 
1114.) {See Bbaucleuc.) 

TJie LeamMdBlacksnnth. Eliliu Burritt, 
the linguist, who was at ono time a 
blacksmith. (1811-1879.) 

The LeamMd Painter, Charles Lebmn ; 
so called from the great accuracy of his 
costumes. (1619-1690.) 

The LeamMd Tailor. Henry Wild, of 
Norwich, who mastered, whilo he worked 
at his trade, the Greek, Latin, Hebrew, 
Ghaldaic, Syriac, Persian, and Arabic 
languages. (1684-1734.) 

Xieatber or Frunella. It is all 
leather or prvnellA. Nothing of any 
moment, all rubbish. Prunella is a 
woollen stuff, used for the uppers of 
ladies* boots and shoes. {See Salt.) 

Worth makes themiiu, and want of it the fellow; 

The rest u all but luatlior ur pruin 11a. 

rope, “ I-tsay on Jfan/'iv. 

lieatliering. To give one a leathering 
is to beat him with a leather belt, sucli 
as policemen wear, and boys used to 
wear ; or, more probably, it is a corrup- 
tion of lathering (Welsh, llathenf a rod). 

lieatherstocking {Natty). The 
nickname of Natty Bumppo {q.v.), in 
Cooper’s novel, called ** Tho Pioneers.” 
A half savage and half Christian chevalier 
of American wild life. 

lied Captain (A). An obsequious 
person, who dances attendance on the 
master and mistress of a house, for 
which service he has a knife and fork at 
tho dinner-table. He is led like a dog, 
and always graced with the title of 
captain. If led is short for leddy, tho 
phrase would be analogous to our “lady’s 
man.** , _ . 

Leda. Zeus Uhe heavens above], in 
the form of a swan [i/iectowds], embraces 
Leda {mother earth], and begets the Dios- 
curi and Helen [morn and evening twilight, 
and Helen the moon\, 

!(iee. Under the lee of the land. Under 


tho shelter of the cliffs which break the 
force of the winds. (A Sax. hleo,a. shelter.) 

Under the Ue of a ship. On the side 
opposite to the wind, so that the ship 
shelters or wards it off. 

To lay a ship ly the lee, is to bring her 
so that all her sails may be flat against 
the masts and shrouds, and that the wind 
may come right on her broadside, so that 
she will make little or no way. 

Loe Hatch. Take care of the lee 
Itaich, Tako caro, helmsman, that the 
ship goes not to the leeward of her 
course — i.e., tho part towards which the 
wind blows. 

Xj 60 Shore, is the shore under the 
loo of a ship, or that towards which the 
wind blows. {See Lee. ) 

lice-side and Weather-side. The 

lee-side of a ship is that farthest from 
tho point whence tho wind blows; the 
weather-side is tho opposite part, viz., 
that upon which the wind blows, or in 
other words, tho part to windward, 

Iieo Tide or Leeivard Tide, is a tide 
rimning in tho same direction as tlio 
wind blows. A tide in tho opposite 
diroction is called a tide under the lee. 

Leeward and Windward. Lee- 
ward is toward tho loe, or that part 
towards which the wind blows ; windward 
is in the opposite direction, viz,, in the 
teeth of tho wind. ‘ ‘ Leeward” pro. lu'. od. 

Leek. Wearing the leek on St. David! z 
day. Mr. Brady says St. David caused tho 
Britons under king Cadwallador to dis- 
tinguish themselves by a leek in their 
caps. They conquered the Saxons, and 
recall their victory by adopting the leek 
oii <^very anniversary (March ij . — ^^Clavis 
Calendaria!* Wearing tho leek is obsolete. 

Shakespeare makes out that the Welsh 
wore leeks at the battle of Poitiers, for 
Fluellen says : 

If your majesty is remembered of it, the Welsh 
men did ;;not service in a garden where leeks did 
grow, wearing leeks in their Monmouth caps, which 
your majesty knows to this hour is an honourable 
badge of the service , imd 1 do behev^our majesty 
takes no scorn to wear leek upon S**. Tavy’s Day.— 
“ Henry V.” iv, 7 . 

To eat the leek. To be compelled to eat 
vour own words, or retract what you 
Wo said. Fluellen (in Shakespeare’s 
“ Henry V.”) is taunted by Pistol for 
wearing a leek in his hat. “Hence,” 
says Pistol, “lam qualmish at the smell 
of leek.” Fluellen replies, “ 1 pese^cb 
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7oa ... at my desire ... to eat ibis 
leek.” The ancient answers, **Not for 
Gadwallader and all his goats.” Then 
the peppery Welshman beats him, nor 
desists ull Pistol has swallowed the en- 
tire abhorrenoe. 

liees. TAere are lees to every wine. 
The best things have some defect. A 
French proverb. 

Xiefevre. The poor I iontcnant whoso 
story is so touchingly told in Sterne’s 
* * Tristram Shandy. ” 

Left, unlucky ; Right, lucky. Tlio 
augur among the Homans having taken 
his stand on the Capit^oline hill, and 
marked out with his wand the space in 
the heavens to be the field of observation, 
divided the space into two from top to 
bottom. If the birds appeared on the 
left side of the division the augury was 
unlucky, if on the right side the augury 
was pronounced to bo favourable. 

** Hail, MDtlc bird, turn thy vrin((4 and fly on my 
rtflht hand I ** butthe bird flew on the left Mde. Tbrn 
the eat srew very heavy, for he knew the omen to 
be unluoky.— " Iteyuard tht Fox," ilL 

Tlu in the Legislative Assembly 
of France, meant the Girondists ; it was 
famous for its orators. In the House of 
Commons the opposition occupies the 
left-hand side of the Speaker. In the 
Austrian Assembly the democratic paHy 
is called TAeZq/1. 

Over the left. A way of expressing 
disbelief, incredulity, or a negative. The 
allusion is to morganatic marriages 
iq.v.). When a woman so married claimed 
to be a wodded wife, she was told th.at 


such was the case ** over the left.” {See 
below.) 


Legend means simply ''something 
to be read” as part of tlhe divine service. 
The narratives of the lives of saints and 
martyrs were so termed from their being 
read, especially at matins, and after din- 
ner in the refectories. Exaggeration and 
a love for the wonderful so predominated 
in these readings, that the word came to 
signify the untnie, or rather, an event 
based on tradition. 

Legend of Pierce Gaveston. A poem of 
702 iinos, by Michael Drayton. 

Legend of Jtollo, Duhe of Nirrmandy, 
A poem of about 940 linos, by Michael 
Drayton. 

Legen'da Au'rea,by Jacob de Vora- 
giuc. A collection of monkish legends 
in Latin. 

Leger. St. Leger Stakes (Doncaster) ; 
so called from colonel Anthony St. Leger, 
who founded them in 1770. The colonel 
was govoimor of St. Lucia, and cousin of 
i he Hon. Elizabeth St. Leger (the lady 
Freemason). 

Legion. My name is Legion, for we 
are many (St. Mark v. 9). A proverbial 
expression somewhat similar to hydra- 
hoaded. Thus, speaking of the houseless 
poor we should say, ‘'Their name is 
Legion;” so also wo should say of the 
diseases arising from want of cleanliness, 
the evils of ignorance, and so on. 

Legion of Honour. An order of merit 
instituted" by the First Consul in 1802, 
for cither military or civil merit. In 
1843 there were 49,417 members, but 
in 1S51 one new member was elected for 
every two extinct ones, so that the honour 
is no longer a mere farce. 

The Thundering Legion. The Homan 
legion that discomfited the Marcomanni 


Left-handed Marriage. A mor- ! 
ganatlo marriage {q.v.). lu these mar- | 
riages the husband gives his loft hand to ' 
the bride instead of the right, when he 
says " 1 take thee for my wedded wife.” 
Geoige William, duke of Zell, married 
Eleanora d’Esmiers in this way, and the 
lady took the name and title of Lady of 
Harburg ; her daughter was Sophia 
Dorothe'a, the wife of Geoige T. 

XjOS (^)* that is, a blackleg {q.v.). 

To make a leg, is to make a bow. 

The punuivant smiled at tbelr limpllcitje, 

And makino; many letnca, tooke tlieir reward. 

** Tht King amt i/»tter 

Zieg-bail'~t.«. . to out and run. 


in 179 is so called, because (as the legend 
informs us) a thunder-storm was sent in 
answer to the prayers of certain Chris- 
tians. This storm relieved the thirst of 
the legion like that which was sent to 
the aid of Joshua after he commanded 
tbo sun to stay its course, and assisted 
them to their victory. — Dion, Cassius, 
Ixxi. 8. 

Legislator or Solon of Parnas- 
sus. Hoiloau was so called by Voltaire, 
because of his " Art of Poetiy,” a pro- 
duction unequalled in the whole range of 
didactic poetry. (1636-1711.) 

Leglin-girth. To east a leqUus-girlh* 
To aavo “a screw loose to iave made 
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H fnux pa$/ to hare ono*s reputation 
blown upon. A leglin-girth is the lowest 
hoop of a leglin or milk-pail. {See Sir 
Walter Scott, '* Fortunes of Nigel,” ch. 
zzii.) 

liegroe. A slave-dealer in Uncle 
Tom's Cabin," by Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 

Iieioester is the camp-town on the 
river Leire, now called the Soar. 

lieicester S9.uare (London), So 
called from a family mansion of the Syd- 
neys, earls of Leicester, which stood on 
the north-east side. 

The earl of Leicester, father of Alcoruon Sidney 
the patriot.... built for himself a stately hou^e at 
the north-east oorncr of a nquare plot of liaminas 
Land.** belunaing to the parisii of 8t. Martin's, wluoli 
plot henocfurth became known to Londoners as 
Leicester Fielda A square gradually grew up ou 
the spot, and was completed in Cu«seU*« Ma- 
If axine,** London Legends," xL 

ZiOigh (A urora), Tho heroine of Mrs. 
Browning’s poem so called, designed to 
show the noble aim of true art. 

XiOilall {Li'lahy A beautiful young 
slave, tho concubine of Hassan, caliph 
of tno Ottoman empire. She falls 
in love with tho Giaour, flees from 
the seraglio, is ovoiiaken by an emir, 
and cast into tho sea. — Bi/ron, ‘‘ The 
Oiaour," 

Xjely {Sir Peter), the painter, was tlio 
son of Vandor Vaas or Faes, of West- 

S halia, whose house had a lily for its sign. 

oth father and son wont by the nick- 
name of Le-lys (tho Lily), a sobriquet 
which Peter adopted as his cognomeii. 

Tift ^mn.n (Lah). Genova; called in 
Latin Lemannus. 

Lake Leman woes me with i' <9 rrictal face 

Lord liyron, ** CMde Jlaruiii,'* ui. fiS. 

Xiem'lliail. A Lemnian act. Ono 
of unusual barbarity and cruelty. Tho 
phrase arose from two horrible massacres 
perpetrated by tho Lemnians : The first 
was the murder of all the men and male 
children on tho island by tho women ; 
and the other was the murder by the 
men of all the children in the island bom 
of Athenian parents. 

Lem'niaii Earth. A species of 
earth of a yellowish-grey colour, found 
in the island of Lemnos, said to euro 
the bites of serpents and other wounds. 
It was called terra sigilla'ta, because 
it was sealed by tho priest before being 
vended. Philocte^tes was left at Lemnos 
when wounded in the foot by Hercules, 


Xiem'ures. The spirits of the dead. 
Good lem'ures were called Lar^, but 
bad ones Larvsa, spectres who wandered 
about at night-time to terrify the living. 
Milton makes Lares one sifltahle, and 
Lemures two tyllablee, — Ovid, ** Fasti,** v. 

The Ian and lemareH moan with midnight plaint 
MtUon, ” Ode on IkeNutivtiy" 

Length {A), Forty-two lines. This 
is a theatrical term; an actor says he 
has ope, two, or more lengths m his part; 
and if written out for him, tho scribe 
is paid by the length. 

Length-month. {See Lent.) 

Lens {Latin, a lentil orboan). Glasses 
used in mathematical instruments are so 
called because the double convex ono, 
which may be termed the perfect lens, 
is of a bean shape. 

Lenson. As much akin, ns Len$on 
hill to Pit sen pm — i,e., not at all. Lonson 
and Pilson are two high hills in Dorset- 
shire, called by sailors the Cow and Calf. 
Out at sea they look like ono elevation, 
though in reality several hills separate 
them. 

Lent is from Lenot. Lencten tid 
(spring-tide) was the Saxon name for 
March, because in this month there is a 
manifest lengthening of the days. As 
tho chief part of tho great fast falls in 
March, this jicried of fast received the 
name of the Lencten-fccslcn, or Lent. 

Lenten. Frugal, stinted, as food il 
L ent. Shakespearo has “lenten outer 
tainment” (“llarnlot,” ii. 2) ; “a lenten 
answer” (“Twelfth Night," i. 5) ; *'a 
lenten pyo” (“llomoo and Juliet,” ii. 4). 

Le'on (in “Orlando Furioso”), eon of 
Constantino, tho Greek emperor, is pro- 
mised Bradamant in marriage by her 
parents, Amon and Beatrice; but Brad- 
amant loves Boge'ro. By-and-by a 
friendship springs up between Leon and 
llogero, and when the prince loams that 
Bradamant and lloge'ro are betrothed to 
each other, he nobly withdraws his suit, 
and Kogero is married to the lady of his 
alfectioii. 

Leonard. A retd scholar, forced for 
daily broad to keep a common school.— 
Crabbe, “ Borough," letter xxiv. 

St, Leomrd is usually represented in a 
deacon’s dress, and holding chains or 
broken fetters in his hand^ in allusion to 


LEOl^lDAS. 


UBOPABB. 


bif untiring seal in rriearing prifonen. 
Contemporary witili Clovis. 

IieonldaB of Modem Greece* 
Marco Bozzaris. who with 1,200 men put 
to rout 4,000 TurcO'AIbanians, at Eer- 
penisi, but was killed in the attack (1823). 
lie was buried at Mesolongbi. 

Xie'OBine Contract. A one-sided 
agreement^ so called in allusion to the 
Fable of "The Lion and his Fellow- 


hwMfra. A prinoess who bdla In love 
with Manri'co, the supposed son of 
Azucen'a the gipsey. The oonte di Luna 
is in love with her, and happening to ^ 
Manri'co and his reputed mother into his 
power, condemns them to death. Leonora 
intercedes for Manrico, and promises the 
count if he will spare his life to "give 
herself to him.” The count consents, and 
goes to the prison to fulfil his promise, 
when Leonora falls dead from the effect 


Hunters.” Glaucus.) 

lie'onine Verses. Versos in which 
the middle word rhymes with the end 
one ; so called from the inventor Leoni'nus, 
a canon of the church of St. Victor, in 
Paris, in the twelfth century. 

Hi fallat /fftttm, Booti, quoounque loeatum 
Invenient lapidm, ngnare tonentur Undams 
Gloria /scforum oonoaditur honorum. 


it true the fate thy bards relate. 

Where bides this etane, Bootoh kings shall reign s 
Whole deeds of glory shall live in story. 


One of the most noted specimens of 
Leonine verse celebrates the tale of a 
Jew, who fell into a pit on Saturday and 
refused to be helped out because it was 
his Sabbath. Uis comrade, being a 
Christian, refused to aid him tho day 
following, because it was Sunday 


Tends manns, Salomon, ego te do steroore coUam. 
Babbata nostra eolo, do stercore nolo. 

Babbata nostra gtudem Salomon celebrabis ibidem. 


"Tour band," oried John Hull, "and I’ll give you 
a pull.** 

"’Tis our Sabbath, dear John, when no work must 
be done." 

**As mine is on Sunday, you must stay there till 
Monday." 


Iieonnoys, Lexmimm^oT Lyonnesse, 
A mythical oountiy, contiguous to Corn- 
wall. 


IiCOno'ra, wife of Fernando Flores- 
tan, a state prisoner in Seville, in order 
to aid his rriease, assumed the attire of a 
man and the name of Fidelio. She en- 
ters the service of Bocco the jailor, and 
Maroellina the jailor’s daughter falls in 
love with her. Pizarro, govomor of the 
prison, being resolved to murder Fer- 
nando, sends Bocco and Fidelio to dig 
his grave in his cell. Pizarro descends 
to aooompliah his nefarious purpose, when 
Ijeonora draws a pistol and intercepts 
him. At this moment the minister of 
state arrives, and orders the prisoner to 
bo released. Leonora is allowed to un- 


of poison which she has sucked from a 
ring. Manrico, perceiving this, dies also. 
— Verdi, “II Trovatorii**2an opera), 

Lemc/ra de Ouznvan, The mistress or 
"favourite” of Alfonso XI. of Castile. 
Ferdinando, not knowing who she was, 
fell in love with her ; and Alfonso, to save 
himself from excommunication and ro*. 
ward Ferdinando for servioes, gave them 
in marriage to each other. No sooner was 
this done than the bridegroom, hearing 
who his bride was, indigently rejected 
her and became a monk. Leonora 
entered tho same monastery as a novice, 
made herself known to Ferdinando, ob- 
tained his forgiveness, and died. — Doni- 
zetii, “La Favorita** {an opera), 

lieon'tOB (3 syl.), king of Sicilia, in- 
vited his friend Polix'ene’s, king of 
Bohemia, to pay him a visit, and being 
seized with jealousy, ordered Camillo to 
poison him. Camillo told Polixenes of 
tho king’s jealousy, and fled with him to 
Bohemia. The flight of Polixenes in- 
creased tho anger of Leontes against Her- 
mroD&‘, his virtuous queen, whom he sent 
to prison, where she was confined of a 
daughter (Peridita), and it was reported 
that she had died in giving birth to the 
child. Peridita, by order of the jealous 
king, was put avmy that she might be 
no more heard of as his; but being 
abandoned in Bohemia, she was dis- 
covered by a Bhopherd, who brought 
her up as his own child. In time, 
Florizol, the son and heir of Polixenes 
under the assumed name of DoriclBs, fell 
in love with Perdita ; but Polixenes, hear- 
ing of this attachment, sternly forbad 
the match. The two lovers, under 
charge of Camillo, fled to Sicily, where 
the mystery was cleared up, and all 
^'went merry as a marriage bell.”— 
Shakespeare, " Winter^ tTcde, 


look the chains of her husband, and tho Iioopard, in Christian art, ia em- 
Pizarro is foiled.— ployed to represent that beast spoken of 
Fideha ” {m opeia), in i^e Apocalypse with seven heads and 
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ten horns ; idz of the horns are nixnbed, 
but the seventh being '^wounded to 
death** has lost its power^ and conse- 
quently has no nimbus. 

Leopard, in heraldry, represents those 
brave and generous warriors who have 
performed some bold enterprise with 
force, courage, promptitude, and activity. 

Leoj^ds. So the French designate 
the Fnglish, because their heralds 
describe our device as a lim Uoparde, 
Bertrand duGuesclin, the famous Breton, 
declared that men 'Mevoyent bien 
honorer la noble Fleur-de-lis, plus qu’ils 
oe faisaient le f41on Li^pard.’* 

Ziepol'emo. A knight whose adven- 
tures and exploits form a supplemental 
part to the ^anish romance called 
**Am'adis of Gaul.*’ This part was 
added by Pedro do Lujan. 

liOporello. The vaJet of Don Gio- 
vanni, in Mozart’s opera of ** Don 
Giovanni.** 

lierna. A Lema of ills (malo^rum 
Lerna). A very great evil. Lake Lorna 
is where Hercules destroyed the hydra 
which did incalculable evil to Argos. 

Spain was a lierna of Ills to all Europe, while 
It aspired to universal inouarohy.—jP. ifotteaiu, 
JPnfcM to **iiabcluts." 

lies Anguilles de Melun. Crying 
out before you are hurt. When the 
MysUry of St. Bartholomew was per- 
formed at Melun, one Languille took the 
character of the saint, but when the ex- 
ecutioner came to ** flay him alive,” got 
nervous and began to shriek in earnest. 
The audience were in hysterics at the fun, 
and shouted out, **LanymUe crie avant 

S *on. Fecorcfie” and ''Les anguilles de 
elun ** passed into a French proverb. 

LeBl}iaiL Poets {The). Terpan'der, 
Alcas'us, Ari'on, and the poetess Sappho, 
all of IiMbos. 

lies'sian Diet. Groat abstinence; 
so called from Lessius, a physician who 
prescribed very stringent rules for diet. 

list US Eat and Drink, for to-mor- 
row we shall Die (Isa. zxii. 13). The 
Egyptians in their banquets exhibited a 
skeleton to the guests, to remind them 
of the brevity of human life, saying as 
they did so, *'Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die.** 

Ise't'ho (2 syl.), in Greek mythology, 
» one of the rivers of Hades, which 


the souls of all tiie dead are obliged to 
taste, that they may forget everything 
said and done in the earthen which they 
lived. 

Detters. Their proportionate use 
is as follows : — 

as 

85 


.. 2,000 

H .. 

840 

P .. 

fSd 

.. 770 

K .. 

688 

W .. 

190 

.. 788 

1> .. 

m 

Y .. 
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.. 704 

li .. 

860 

P .. 

168 

.. 680 

U .. 

896 

(4 .. 

168 

.. 678 

C .. 

980* 

B .. 

168 

.. 670 

M .. 

872 

V .. 

ISO 


40 

Si 


Consonants, Vowels, 8,4(WL 

As initial letters the order is very dif< 
ferent, the proportion being-— 
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.. 608 

L 

.. 898 

N 
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.. 463 

B 

.. 291 

J 


69 


Letters. Philo afBrms that letters were 
invented by Abraham. 

Many attribute the invention to Bada- 
month, the Assyrian. 

Blair says they were invented by 
Memnon, the Egyptian, B.O. 1822. 

The Ba.ne authority says that Menes 
invented hieroglyphics, and wrote in them' 
a history of Egypt, B.O. 2122. 

Josephus asserts that he had seen in- 
scriptions by Seth, son of Adam. 

Lucan says— 

Phceni'od!! primi, fsmss si oreditur, ansi 
Maosu^mm ru'dibus vooem sigua'ro egu'rls, 

** Phartahat* lil. 820 . 

Sir Richard Phillips says— ‘'Thoth, 
the Egyptian who invented current writ^ 
ing, lived between B.C. 2806 and 3000.** 

Man^r maintain that Jehovah taught 
men written characters when he inscribed 
on stone the ten commandments. Of 
course all these assertions have a similar 
value to mythology and fable. 

Fatlier of Letters (Pfere des Lettres). 
Francois I. of Franco. (1494-1647.) 

Lorenzo de* Medici, the MagnificefuL 
(1448-1492.) 

Detters Patent. So denominated 
because they are written upon open sheets 
of parchment, with the seal of the^ sove- 
reign or party by whom they were issued 
pendent at the bottom. Close letters 
are folded up and sealed on the outside. 
—Sir Thomas Dvffva Hardy. 

Letter of Credit. A letter written 
by a merchant or banker to another, re- 
questing him to credit the bearer with 
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certain sums of money. Circular noiet 
are letters of credit carried by gentlemen 
when they travel. 

Letter of Marque. A commission 
authorising a privateer to make reprisals 
on a hostile nation till satisfaction for 
injury has been duly made. Called 
marque because the persons to whom 
they are given may seM or bring to 
market all the spoil they take, and keep 
the proceeds for their own use. 

Lettre do Cachet (French'). An 
arbitrary warrant of iinj^risonment ; a 
letter folded and sealed with the king’s 
cachet or little seal. These were secret in- 
structions to the person addressed to pro- 
ceed against some one named in the letter. 
The licutonaxit-gcneral of police kept an 
unlimited number of these instruments, 
and any one, for a consideration, could 
obtain one, either to conceal a criminal, or 
to incarccrato some one obnoxious. This 
]iower was abolished in the llevolution. 

Lettre do Jerusalem. A letter 
written to extort money. (See Vidocq, 
Les Volours,’* i. 240-lij3.) 

liCUCa'dia or Leucae. IMio pro- 
montory from which dcsiionding lovers 
throw themselves into the sea. Sappho 
threw herself from this rock into the sea, 
when she found her love for I’haon was 
in vain. 

Thence injured lovers lenping frojii al'«»Tc, 

Tlieir Uuiijve cxtnj^'uiuli. uud forget tu lo\c. 

I'opt^ *• SSajHiho tv r/uiun.'* 

Leucippus (Greek, LcuUppos). 
Founder of the Atomistic school of Greek 
philosophy (about B c. 428). 

Leucoth'oa (While Goddess). So 
Ino was called after she became a sea- 
nympb. Her son PaUemon, called by 
the Homans Portu'uus, was the protecting 
genius of harbours. 

Levant'. He has ltvan’ied—i.e., made 
off, decamped. A levanHti'’ is one who 
makes a bet, and runs aw’ay without 
paying his bet if he loses. (JSaxon, hefan, 
to leave.) 

Lev'ant and Couchant. Applied 
to cattle which have strayed into another’s 
held, and have been there long enough 
to lie down and sleep. 

Levee. Levie en masse (French). A 
patriotic rising of a whole nation to 
defend their country from invasion. 

The Queen's JUvie, It was cubtoraary 


for the queens of France to receiro at 
the hour of their levde — t.e., while 
making their toilet— the visits of certain 
noblemen. This custom waa afterwards 
demanded as a right by the court 
physicians, messengers from the king, 
the queen's secretary, and some few 
other gentlemen, so that ten or more 
per.<tons were often in the dressing-room 
while tho queen was making her toilet 
and sipping her coffee. The word is now 
used to express that concourse of gen- 
I tlcincn who wait on the Queen on 
i momings appointed. No ladies except 
tho.so attached to the court are present 
on these occasions. 

Lov'ellers. Radicals in tho time of 
Charles 1. and tho Commonwealth, who 
wanted all men to bo placed on a level 
uilh re.spect to their eligibility to office. 
(Stc LiLhURN : White Boys.) 

Levellin g-up. liaising the lower to 
the higher level. Tho expression was first 
employed by lord Mayo when opposing 
]\Ir. Gladstone’s proposition to abolish 
tho C’hurch Establishment of Ireland. 
Lord Mayo meant by it that the torj’ go- 
vernment wished to endow the Homan 
Catholics and Dissenters as the Church 
of England was endowed, and not to 
disendow tho Church of England, and 
lower it to the condition of other religious 
communities in Ireland. (18G8.) 

Lev'eret. The duke d'Epernon al- 
w.ijK sw ooned at tho sight of a leverttf 
tliough he w'as not affeetod if ho saw a 
hare. (See Fox.) 

Lcvi'atlian. The crocodile, or some 
extinct sea- monster, described in the 
i Book of Job (chap. xli.). It sometimes 
I m Scripture designates Pharaoh, king of 
Egypt, as in Psa. Ixxiv. 14 ; Isa. xxvii. 1 ; 
and E/.ek. xxix. 3, &c., where the word 
I is translated “dragon.” 

! 77ie Leviathan, of literature. Dr. 
Johnson. (1709-1784.) 

Levit'ical. Belonging to the Lovitos 
or priestly tribe of Levi ; pertaining to 
the Jewish priesthood, as the Levitical 
laWf Levitical rites. 

Lewd (Saxon, leode) simply means the 
laity. This word carries with it a com- 
ment on the old ecclesiastical notion of 
the virtue of celibacy. Tho clergy wero 
bound to celibacy, not so the laity, henco 
I tho clergy wero tho “ chaste meii,” and 
tho laity the “ lewd or wanton ones.” 
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IiewiB (Monk). (^Monk.) 

IiewiB Baboon. Louis XIV. of 
France is so called in Arbuthnot's ** Ills* 
lory of John Bull.” 

Xiox non scripta. The common 
law as distinguished from the statute or 
written law. Common law does not 
<lerive its force from being recorded, and 
though its several providons have bocn 
compiled and printed, the compilations 
are not statutes, but simply reiiicm* 
brancers. 

liex Talio'niB {Latin). Tit for tat ; 
the law of retaliation. 

IjOyden Jar or Phial. A glass 
vessel partly coated, inside and out, with 
lead-foil, and used in electrical experi- 
ments to receive accumulated electricity ; 
invented bvVanleigh, of Leyden, in the 
Netherlands. 

Zdak^ura (3 syl.). Pamas >us. 

But where is he that hath beheld 
Tiie p*‘ak of Liakura unveiled. 

JtyioH.** ’Jhe Otaour.** 

Iiiar (The), A1 Aswad, who sot him- 
self up as a prophet against Mahomet, 
and for four months met with great suc- 
cess, lie was called the Weaiher-cock 
because he changed his creed so often, 
the Impostor f and the Liar. 

Moseilma, another contemporary, who 
affirmed that the ** belly is the seat of 
the soul.” Ho wrote to Mahomet, and 
began his letter : “ From Moseilma 
prophet of Allah, to Mahomet prophet 
of Allah,” and received for answer a 
letter beginning thus : *• From Mahomet 
the prophet of God, to Moseilma tho 
Liar.” 

Princ€ of Liars. Ferdinand Mendez 
Pinto, a Portuguese traveller, whoso 
narrative partakes so much of the Mun- 
chausen character, that Cervantes dubbed 
him ‘ ' the Prince of Liars. ’ ’ Ho is alluded 
to in the Tatlor” as a man of infinite 
adventure and unbounded imagination.” 

.LiTjel means a little hooh (Latin, 
lihelhis). A lampoon, a satire, or any 
defamatory writing. Originally it meant 
a plaintiff's statement of his case, which 
usually “defames” the defendant. 

The greater the Tmth the greater the 
Libel. William Murray, earl of Mansfield. 
(1704-1793.) 

Holt not know that old Mansfield, wlio writoi like the 

Bible. 

Bay* ; " The more 'tis a truth. Sir, the mo e ’li« n libel " | 
JS r.i.. ‘ 


liTber Albus contains the laws and 
customs of the city of Loudon. 

lii'ber Niger or The Bloch Booh of 
(he Mxcheqiie^', compiled by Gervase of 
Tilbury. 

Idb'erals. A political term first em- 
ployed when lord Byron and his friends 
set on foot tho periodical called “ The 
Liberal,” to represent their views in 
politics, religion, and literature. 

Liberal Arts. Book-learning (Latin, 
liber ) ; viz., Grammar, Rhetoric, Philo- 
sophy , Arithmetic, G comotry, Astronomy, 
and M usic. 

Ijib'erator ( The). Tlio Peruvians so 
call Simon Bolivar, who established the 
independence of Pom (1785 — 1831 ). 

Liberator of the World. So Dr. Frank- 
lin has been called (1700—1790). 

Iiib'ertines. A sect of heretics in 
Holland, led by Quinton a factor, and 
Copin. They maintained that nothing 
is sinful but to those who think it sin- 
ful, and that perfect mnocciice is to live 
without doubt. 

Xjiberty menna “to do uhat one 
likes.” (Latin, hbet.') 

Cap of liberty. Tho goddess of liberty, 
in the Aventino Mount, was represented 
as holding m her hand a cap, the symbol 
of freedom. In Franco, the Jacobins 
wore a red cap ; in England, a blue cap 
with a white border is tho symbol of 
liberty, and Britannia is sometimes re- 
presented ns holding such a cap on the 
point of her spear. (Hce Cap.) 

Xjibissa. Queen of tho fairies. 

liibra (the balance). One of the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac (September 23rd to 
October 2’3rd), when day and night 
being weighed would bo found equal. 

Lilbrary. One of tho most approved 
materials for writing on, before tho in- 
vention of paper, was tho thin rind 
between tho solid wood and the outsido 
bark of certain trees. This substance is 
in Latin called liheTf wbicli came in time 
to signify also a “ book.” Hence oup 
library f the place for books; librarian, 
tho keeper of books; and the French 
liVTCf a book. 

A living or walking library. Longi'nn^^ 
the nhiJosojihcr and rhetorician, v.'os so 
called. (213 273.) 


no 
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PvSUio libro/neit 

Y AneietU, of Alexandria^ founded 

by the Ptolemies. Burnt by order of the 
calif Omar a.d. 641. 

The flrat public library of Borne was 
founded by As^inus Polio; the second, 
called the Palatine, by Augustus. 

The royal library of the Fatimites of 
ESffypt contained 100^000 manuscripts, 
■j^endidly bound. — Oibhon, 

The libraij of the OmmiadSs of Spain 
contained 600,000 volumes, 44 of which 
were catalogues. — Gibbon, 

There were seventy public librarios in 
the kingdom of Andalu^8ia.^(/i66(m. 

When the monastery of Croydon was 
burnt, in 1091, its libraiy consisted of 
900 volumes, 800 of which were very 

if ifodem. The British Museum con- 
tains 89,000 manuscripts, and about 
^0,000 volumes (some 40,000 additions 
are made annually). 

The Impdriale, France, about 600,000 
books, 600,000 pamphlets, and 85,000 
manuscripts. 

The Munich, about 600,000 books and 
10^00 manuscripts. 

The Vienna, about 400,000 books and 
20^000 manuscripts. 

The Vatican, about 160,000 books and 
dO^OOO manuscripts. 

llie Inmerial, of Russia, about 600,000 




The Copenhagen, about 450,000 books 
and 16,000 manuscripts. 

liibVa. Africa, or all the interior of 
Africa. 

Xdoen'tiate (4 syl.). One who has a 
licence to practise some art or faculty, 
as a liemliaU of medicine. 

liiolx. A dead body. (Saxon, f/c; 
German, Idclie,) 

lAch-fitld, in Staffordshire. The field of 
Ike dea^i.€., of the martyred Christians. 

LiekfomU. Birds that feed on carrion, 
as night-ravens, screech-owls, &c. 

LichrgaU. The shed or covered place at 
the enti^ce of church-yards, intended to 
afford shelter to the comn and mourners, 
while thev wait for the clergyman to 
conduct the cortige into the church. 

Lieh^ml, The owl superstitiously 
sujmosed to foretell death. 

ikeh-wake or Lghe-wake, The funeral 
feast or the waking of a ooipse— 
watching it all night. 


US, 


£deh>wag. The path by which a fuse, 
ral is conveyed to church, which not 
nnfrequently deviates from the ordinaxy 
road. It was long supposed that wher- 
ever a dead body pass^ became a pubUo 
thoroughfare. 

liichten. Belonging to the lioh- 
ground or cemetery. In Chichester, just 
outside tbo city walls on the east aro 
what the common people call the lightnen 
or liten schools, a corruption of Uohten 
schools, so termed because they stand 
on a part of the ancient Saxon lich-acre. 
The spelling usually adopted for these 
schools is “ litton.” 

liick. I liehd him. I flogged or beat 
him. (Saxon, elic-BLn, to strike.) Generally 
derived from lictorgf the Roman officers 
who inflicted punishment on criminals, 
but the resemblance of the words is acci- 
dental. 

To Ikh into elixipe. According to 
tradition the cubs of bears are oast 
shapeless, and remain so till the dam has 
licked them into proper form. 

Bo vatohfttl Bruin fonni. with plaitio ears. 

Each Browing lump, and brings it to a bear. 

**i)uactad," hk. i. 101. 

Xiictors. Binders (Latin, ligo, to bind 
or tio). These Roman officers were so 
called because they bound the hands 
and foot of criminals before they exe- 
cuted the award of the law upon them. 
— Gellius. 

Iiid. Greek, Udd (to shut down); 
Latin, clandP and dud ; Saxon, hlid : 
Butch and Danish, lid\ our lid and 
close. 

IiidskialTa {Hts terror of nations). 
Tho throne of Alfader, whence he can 
view the whole universe.— jScaiidtaavtau 
mythology. 

hie. (Saxon, lige, a falsehood.) 

A lie hath no feet, because it cannot 
stand alone. In fact a lie wants twenty 
others to support it, and even then is in 
constant danger of tripping. 

You lie for the whetstone. This refers 
to an anciont custom mentioned by Lup- 
ton in his Too Good to be True *’ (1680) : 
He who told the greatest lie gained a 
silver whetstone. 

Ffxther of Lies. Satan (St. John viii. 
44). 

Ijie. (Saxon, liegant to ’bide or rest.) 
Li« heavy <m him, earth, tat he 
Laid maxij a heavy load on tbea 
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This is part of Dr. Evans’s epitapli on 
Sir John Vanbrugh, tho oomio poet, 
herald, and architect. The ’’heavy 
loads" refemd to were Btei^eim, 

Howard m Torkshire, and other omssive 
buildings. (1666-1726.) 

Ia£ at Ihi caich. Thus Talkative says 
to Faithful, ’’You lie at the catch, I 
perceive." To which Faithful replies, 
•’No, not I ; I am only for setting things 
right." ”To lie at the catch," or lie on 
the catch, is to lie in wait to catch one 
up— to lay a trap to catch one. 

Iiiebenstein and Stemfols. Two 
ruined castles of the Ehine. According 
to tradition, Leoline, tho orphan, was 
the sole surviving child of tlio lord of 
Liebenstein; and two brothers, named 
Warbeck and Otho, were the surviving 
children of the lord of Sternfels. Both 
the brothers fell in love with Leoline ; 
but, as Leoline gave the preference to 
Otho, Warbeck joined the Crusades. A 
templar in time persuaded Otho to do 
the same ; but tho war being over, Otho 
stayed at Constantinople, where ho fell 
in love with a Greek, whom ho brought 
home for his bride. Leoline retired 
te the adjacent convent of Bomhofen. 
Warbeck defied his brother to single 
combat for this insult to his betrothed ; 
but Leoline with the nuns interposed to 
prevent the fight. The Greek wife, in 
time, eloped with one of the inmates of 
Stermels, and Otho died childless. A 
band of robbers broke into the convent ; 
but Warbeck armed in its defence. He 
repelled the robbers, but received his 
deal^- wound, and died in the lap of 
Leolme, and thus passed away the last 
lord of liebenstein . — Traditions of ike 
Mhine. 

liiege, api^ied to a king, is a luene a 
non IncenM, The word means one bound, 
a bondsman (Latin, ligo, to bind) ; hence, 
vassals were called liege-inen — i.a, men 
bound to serve their lord. The lord was 
called Hie liege-lord^ meaning not the 
bond-lord, but tho Hege-man’s lord, or 
the lieging-lord. 

Iii'en. A bond (Latin, Hgcivnen), 
Legally, a bond on goods for a debt ; a 
right to retain goods in a creditor’s hands 
till he has satisfied a legal claim for debt. 

Zdesse (2 s^.). AlU de lAme or 
AXbae Letitim, The French term for the 


•• Boy Bishop," or ” Abbot of Unreason." 
{See Abbot.) 

Iiieutenant is the Latin Ibcam-taMiu, 
through the French. 

liife-Guards. Two senior regiments 
of the mounted body-guard, comprising 
878 men, all six feet high ; hence a fine, 
tall, manly fellow is called ” a regular 
Life-guards* man." 

Iii-Flambe. The banner of Clovis, 
miraculously displayed to him in tho 
skies. {See Toads.) 

Xiift. To have one at a lift is to have 
one in your power. When a wrestler 
has his antagonist in his hands and lifts 
him from the ground, ho has him ” at a 
lift,” or in his power. 

** Sirra.*' Rays he, ** I have you at a lift. 

Nov you are come unto your latest shift,** 
iVrey, ** XeligucM " (Guy and Amaraut), 

Ijifter. A thief. We still call one 
who plunders shops ” a shop-lifter." 
(Gothic, hli/tiiSf a thief.) 

Is ho so younsT a man, and bo old a lifter? 

.Shakeapeare^ ** Trodita and ChreBiidat** I. & 

Xiige'a. A sea-nymph and syren 
(Gre^, ligus, sweet or shnll voiced). 

Xiight of the Age. MaimonfidUs or 
Babbi Moses ben Maimon, of Cor'dova. 
(1135-1204.) 

Light of the Haram. The sultana 
Nourmahal', afterwards called Nownekan 
(Light of tho World). She was tho bride 
of Thomas Moore, **LallaRooldi** 

Light gains make a heavy purse. Small 
profits and a quick return, is the best way 
of gaining wealth ; French, he petit gain 
remplit la bourse; Italian, I gtuxdagni 
mediocri empiono la horsa, 

Idght-foot. One of Fortunio’s ser- 
vants. He could run ten times faster 
than a deer.—” OrimnCs Goblins** {For* 
tunio). 

Lighthouse. The most celebrated 
of antiquity was the one erected by 
Ptolemy Soter in the island of Pharos, 
opposite Alexandria. Josephus says it 
could be seen at the distance of 42 miles. 

Of modem lighthouses the most famous 
are the Eddystone, opposite Plymouth 
Sound ; the Tour de Corduan, at the 
entrance of the Gironde, in France ; and 
the Bell Bock, opposite the Frith of Tay. 

Lightning {Barca), HamUcar of 
Carthage was so called for the rapidity 
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of bis inarch and seyerity of his attacks. 
(B.o. 247-228.) 

Lightning, Tha most approved classi- 
cal preservatives a^^ainst lightninf^ wore 
the eagle, the sca-calf, and the laurel. 
Jupiter chose the first, Augustus Qcsar 
the second, and Tiberius the third. — 
VolhuMlla^ X. ; Sueton. in Vii. A ug., xc. ; 
ditto in ViL Tib., Ixix. 

Bodies scathed and persons struck 
doad by lightning were said to bo iucor> 
mptible; and any one so distinguished 
was held by the ancients in great honour. 
— J, C. Ijallengci, De I'erraa Motu,** 
rfirc., V. 11. 

Xiiguo'rians. A congregation of 
missionary priests called also Ilcdemp* 
tionists, founded in ]7.‘i2, by Jjiguo'ri. 
Their object is the religious instruction 
ot the people, and the reform of public 
morality. 

IjigurianArtS. Deception, trickery. 

The Ligurian licpuhlic. Vonetia, Ge- 
noa, and a part of Sardinia, tied up in 
one bundle by Napoleon I. in 17U7, and 
bound with a conKtitulion similar to that 
of the French ** Directory so called 
from Ligu'ria, pretty well commensurate 
with these districts. 

27w Ligurian Hhye. Aulus Persius 
Placcus, born at Volaterne, in Etruria, 
according to ancient authors; and at 
Lunw Portus, in Liguria, according to 
some modern auih(iiiticc<, a.d. 111-02. 
iSee “ Satire,” vi. 0 ) 

Iiil'burn. If no one ehe were ahre^ 
John would qwarrd with Lilhurn, John 
Lilburn was a contentious leveller in the • 
Commonwealth, so rancorous against : 
rank that he could never satisfy himself 
that any two persons were exactly on tho 
samo level. (See Lawsuits.) 

Xiillnau was wooed by a jihantom 
that lived in her father’s pines. At 
nightfall the phantom whispered love, 
and won tho fair Lilinau, wlio followed 
his green waving plume through the 
forest, and was never soon again.— Amcn- 
eanrlndian tradition. 

liilis or Lt'ltth {Rabbinical mytho- 
logy). Tho Talmudists say that Adam 
had a wife before Eve, whoso name was 
Lilis. Refusing to submit to Adam, she 
left Paradise for a region of the air. She 
still haunts tho night as a spectre, 
and is especially hostile to new-born 


infants. Some superstitions Jews sHll 
put in the chamber occupied their 
wife four coins, with labels on which the 
names of Adam and Eve are inscribed, 
with tho words ** Avaunt thoe, Lilith ! 
According to the Cyclopaedia Metro* 
politana,” our word luUahy is a corrmtiou 
of “ Lilia, abi ” (Lilith, avaunt). GToetho 
has introduced her in his Faust.*' 
Lamia.) 

Ijiili-Biirle'ro and Bullen-a-lah. 
Said to have boon the words of distinc- 
tion used by the Irish Papists in their 
massacres of the Protestants in 1641. A 
song with the refrain of “ Lilli-burlero, 
bullon-a>Ia ! ” was written by lord Whar- 
ton, which had a more powerful effect 

or Cicero, ami contributed not a little to 
tho great revolution of 1688. Burnet 
says, *^It made an impression on the 
1 [king’s] army that cannot bo imagined. 

. . . The whole army, and at last tho 
people, both in city and country, were 
singing it perpetually . . . never had so 
slight a thing so great an effect.” The 
song is in Percy’s ‘^Roliquos of Ancient 
English Poetry,” senes ii., bk. 3. 

Lilliput. The country of pigmies 
called “ Lilliputians,” to whom Gulliver 
was a huge Colossus . — Sxeiftf ** Qulliv&r't 
Travels.'* 

Lily. Emblem of France. Tasso, in 
his “Jerusalem Delivered,*’ terms tho 
French (Jigli (Toro (golden lilies). It is 
said tho people were commonly called 
Lxliarts, and the kingdom Lilium in the 
; time of Philippe lo Bel, Charles VIIT., 
and Louis XT J . They were so called from 
the Jleur eJe lys, tho emblem of France. 

1 ptTT niy country’s lily tom. 
liloomjwld (A Frcuchman is speakixig ) 

Tlie buTvliers of Qliput were bound by solomii 
oath not to make wai upou ttie lilies.— 

* JJeruldrt/,*' 1. 

Lily of France. The device of C*lovis 
was three black toads, but an aged her- 
mit of Joyo-cn-valle saw a miraculous 
light stream one night into his cell, and 
an angel appeared to him holding a 
shield of wonderful beauty: its colour 
was azuro, and on it were emblazoned 
three gold lilies that shone like stars, 
whicli the hermit was commanded to give 
to quoon Clotilde. Scarcely had tho 
angel vanished when Clotilde entered-' 
and receiving tho celestial shield, gave it 
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to her royal husband, whose arms wore 
eveiywhere victorious. 


times Limbo patrum, is used for "quod,” 
jail, confinoment. 


m hermita apports i la ditte rorna Tn drap 
d'acur k 'i'nns Flevra de Lis <i'or, qua l*ance luy 
aunt donnee et le dehura la ditte rovue k son tnury 
le roj CluTM pour le poricr oorame ses armes en 
les portoii d’or d ttoii orapava de sable. 


Xt7v in Christian art is an emblem of 
chastity, innocence, and purity. In pic- 
tures of the Annunciation, Galiriel is 
sometimes represented as carryinjif a lily- 
branch, while a vase containing: a lily 
stands before the Virgin, who is kneeling 
in prayer. St. Joseph also holds a lily- 
branch in his hand, to show that his 
wife Mary was always the virgin. 

Iiily Maid of Astolat. {See Elaine.) 

Xiim Hay. Lick it up like Lim hay. 
Lim, on the Mersey, is famous for its ex- 
cellent hay. 

liimb. To tear linib from Warhuifon, 
Lymm cum Warburton form one rectory 
in Cheshire. The play is on limb and 
Lymm. 

liimberliam. A tame, foolish keeper. 
The character is in Dryden’s comedy 
of "Limberham or the Kind Keeper,” 
and is supposed to satirise the duke of 
Lauderdale. 

liimbo. A waste-basket; a place 
whore things are stowed, too good to 
destroy, but not good enough to use. In 
School Theology, unbaptised infants and 
good heathens go to Limbo. (Latin, 
limbus, the edge). They cannot go to 
heaven, because they are not baptised, 
and they cannot go to the place of tor- 
ment, because they have not committed 
sin at all, or because their good prepon- 
derates. (See Milton, “Paradise Lost,” 
bk. iii.) In slang phraseology, In Limbo 
means in prison. {See Araf. ) 

XiimbuB Fatuo'rum. The Limbus 
of Fools, or Fool’s Paradiso. As fools 
are not responsible for their works, they 
are not punished in purgatory, but can- 
not be received into heaven ; so they go 
to a place called the Paradise of Fools. 

Iiimbxis Patrum. The half-way 
house between earth and heaven, where 
the patriarchs and prophets, after death, 
await the coming of Messiah. Accord- 
ing to the Roman Catholic notion, this 
is the " hell ” or hades into which Jesus 
Christ descended after he gave up the 
ghost on the cross. LimbO| and some- 
R 


I have nme of them in limbo jpitrum, and the:c 


Iiimbus Puero'rum. The Child’s 
Paradise, for children who die befuie 
they are responsible for their actions. 

Xiixae Street (London), The place 
where in former times lime was sold in 
public market. It gives its name to one 
of the wards of London. 


Xiimisso. A city of Cyprus, called 
Caria by Vtoiemj.—** Orlaiido Furioso.’^ 

Limited Liability. The liability 
of a shareholder in a company only for 
a fixed amount, generally the amount of 
tho shares he has subscribed for. 


Limner. A drawer, a painter, an 
artist. A contraction of illuminat&r, or 
rather liimineur (one who illuminates 
manuscripts.) 

Limp. Formed of tho initial letters 
of liDUis [XIV.], James, Mary, Prince 
[of U’uU\sJ. A Jacobite toast in tho time 
of William 111. (See Kotabioa.) 

Lina. Tho godde.«!8 flax. 


InTcntrcBg of the woof, fair Lina fllnw 
The hying Rhiittle t' rough the ilaiiciiig afrinn. 

Xtorwm, “ Loom of th» Plantsf' o. it 

Lincoln. A contraction of Lindnm* 
colonia. Lindum was an old British 
town, called Llyn-dune (tho fon-towii). 
If we bad not known tho Latin namo| 
wo should have given the etymology 
LI yn-coUyne (flio fou-hill, or hill near the 
pool), as tho old city was on a lull, 

Lincoln College ( Oxford). Founded 
by Richard Fleming in 1427, and coiu- 
plotod by Rotherham, bishop of Lincoln, 

\m. 


Lincoln’s Inn. One of the fashion 
ablo theatres in the reign of Charles II. 

Lincoln's Inn Fields (London), 
Henry Lacy, carl of Lincoln, built an 
inn (mansion) hero in the 14th century. 
Tho ground belonged to the Black Friars, 
but was granted iiy Ed warn 1. to that 
earl. Subsequently one of tho bishops 
of Chichester, in tho reign of Henry VII., 
granted leases here to certain students 
of law. 


Lindab'rides. A heroine in “ Tho 
Mirror of Knighthood,” whose name at 
one time was a synonym for a kept 
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mistress, in which sense it is used by Sir 
Walter Soott, Kenilioortk and Woodstock* 

Tdtiifftr . ApoetioBwainoftheCorY- 
don type, a lover en hergkrt, 

Po not* fn heetan'k mke, bring down Corydon 
and Ltaulor upon ni.— Sir IFalUr Seoit. 


TdT>a- A line a day (Nulla dies sine 
lineft). Apelles the artist said he never 
passed a day without doing at least one 
mie, and to this steady industry he owed 
his jreat success. 

/tne. All numbered cavalry and 
infantry regiments, except the life- 
guards, foot-guards, and dragoon-guards, 
Mlong to the Him* A 'Mine of battle ** is 
when the army is so drawn up that the 
front extends as far as the ground will 
allow, to prevent its being flanked. 
There are three lines, the van, the main 
body, and the rear. A fleet drawn up in 
Um c^haiik is so arranged that the ships 
are cmead and astern of each other at 
equal distances. 

To "break the enamjft line is to destroy 
their order of battle, and so put them to 
confusion. 

The deep-sea line* A long line marked 
at every five fathoms, for sounding the 
depth of the sea. 

"WluU line are yon in t What trade or 
profession are you of? "In the book 
line”— the book trade. This is a 
Scripture phrase. " The lines have fallen 
to me in pleasant places, yea, I have a 
TOodly heritage.” The allusion is to 
drawing a lino to mark out the lot of 
each tnbe, hence line became the syno- 
nym of lot, and lot means position or 
destiny, and hence calling, trade, or 
profession. 


Idne of Beauty, according to Ho- 
garth, is a curve thus Mongs was 

of the same opinion, but thought it 
should be more serpentine. Of course, 
these fancies are not tenable, for the line 
which may be beautiful for one object 
would be hideous in another, what 
would Hogarth have said to a nose or 
month which followed his line of beauty? 


Iiine of Communication, or rather 
Lines of Communicalion, are trenches 
made to continue and preserve a safe 
coireqpondence between two forts, or 
two approaches to a besieged city, or be- 
tween two parts of the same army, that 
th^ may oo-operate with each other. 


Xdne of Demarcation. The line 
which divides the tenitoxies of different 
proprietors. The space between two 
opposite doctrines, opinions, rules of 
conduct, fro. 

Ziine of Direction. The line in 
which a body moves, a force acts, or mo- 
tion is communicated. In order that a 
body may stand without fhllin& a line 
let down from the centre of gra^ty must 
fall within the base on which the olnect 
stands. Thus the leaning^ tower of Jnsa 
does not fall, because this rule is pre- 
served. 

liine of March. The ground from 
point to point over whicli an army moves. 

Iiine of Operations is that line 
which corresponds with the line of com- 
munication, proceeding from the place 
whence the army draws its supplies to 
the spot occupied by the army. 

liinen Qoods. In 1721, a statute 
was passed imposing a penalty of £5 
upon the weaver, and £20 upon the seller 
of a piece of calico. Fifteen years later 
this statute was so far modified that 
calicoes manufactured in Great Britain 
were allowed, " provided the warp thereof 
was entirely of linen yam." In 1774, a 
statute was passed allowing printed cot- 
ton goods to be used on the payment of 
threepence a yard duty; in 1806, the 
duty was raised to threepence-half- 
penny. This was done to prevent the 
use of calicoes from interfering with the 
demand for linen and woollen stuffs. The 
law for burying in woollen was of a 
similar character. The following extracts 
from a London news-letter, dat^ August 
2nd, 1768, are curious. [fiTote— chints is 
simply printed calico.'\ 

Yesterday 3 tradeimen’i wives of this city wen 
oonvioted oefore the Kt. lion, the LU. Mayor foe 
wearing ehinti gowiis on Sunday last, and each of 
them was tinea £5. These make 80 who have 
been oonvioted of the above offenoe within 19 
monthe paet. . . . Then wen eevsral ladies in 
St James’s Pk. on the same day with ohints gowns 
on, but the persona who gave informls of the abovs 
8 were not able to diaoover their names or plaoes 
of abode. . . . Yesterday a waggon loaded with 
£2,Ouo worth of ohints was seised at PartCord in 
Kent by some ouetom-honse oflkers. Two post 
ohaises loaded with the same commodity got ofl 
with their goods by swiftness of driving. 

Iiingua Franca. A species of cor- 
rupt Italian spoken on the coasts of the 
Mediterranean. The Franks* language 
mixed with the Italian. 

Iiixmadan System. A system de- 
vised by LimuBUsof Swedes^ who arranged 
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Uf three kingdoms of animals, Temta- 
Ues, and minerals into classes, oraers, 
genera, qpeoies, and varieties, aooording 
to certain q>ocifio characters. 

TJjme{TlitHeir of). The lord of Linne 
was a great spendthi^, ^'who wasted 
his substance in riotous living.” Having 
spent all, he sold his estates to John o* the 
Scales, his steward, reserving to himself 
only a *'poor and lonesome lodge in a 
lonely glen.” When he had squandered 
away the money received for ms estates, 
and found that no one would lend or give 
him more, he retired to the lodge in the 
glen, where he found a rope with a rum 
ning noose dangling over his head. He 
put the rope round his neck and sprang 
i^oft, when lo ! the ceiling burst in twain, 
and he fell to the ground. When he 
came to himself he espied two chests of 
beaten gold, and a third full of white 
money, and over them was written, Once 
more, my son, I set thee clear ; amend 
thy life, or a rope at last must end it.” 
The heir of Linne now returned to his 
old hall, where he asked his quondam 
steward for the loan of forty pence ; this 
was denied him. One ox the guests 
proffered the loan, and told John o’ the 
Scales he ought to have lent it, as he had 
bought the estate cheap enough. Cheap 
call you it ? ” exclaimed John ; “ why, he 
shall have it back for 100 marks less.” 
''Done,” said the heir of Lynne, and 
counted out the money. He thus reco- 
vered his estates, and made the kind 
guest his forester.— Pmy, **Reliques" 
series ii.,bk. 2. 

Idnsprd {Frmeh, 2 syl.) means a 
prince m slang or familiar usage. It 
comes from the inspector or monitor of 
the cathedral choir called the Spi or the 
IntpS (inspector), because he had to 
superintend the rest of the boys. 

Idon. A marble lion was set up in 
honour of Leonidas, who fell at Ther- 
mqpylse. 
a TM LUm, 

Alep Abslan {the Valiant Lion) , son of 
Togrul Bqg, the Perso-Turkish monarch. 
(*, 1063-1072.) 

Ali was called The Lion of God for his 
reli^ous zeal and great courage. His 
mo&er called him at birth A1 Haidara 
(fhe Rugged Lion), {k,ii, 602, 655-661.)^ 

An Pasha, called The Lion of Janina, 
overthrown in 1822 by Ibrahim Pasha. 
(1741, 1788-1822.) 




Abiooh (fifth of the dynasty of Ninu, 
the Assyrian), called Ariooh Elfas’ar— is., 
Arioch Melech al Asser, The Lion Kino 
ofAnyria, (B.o. 1927-1897.) 

Dauelowiez, prince of Haliez, who 
founded Lemberg (the Lion City) in 1^9. 

Gusta'vub Adolphus, called Thelnon 
of the North. (1694, 1611-1632.) 

Hamza, called The Lion of Ood and of 
hie Prophet, So Gabriel told Mahomet 
his uncle was enregistered in heaven. 

Henry, duke of Bavaria and Saxony, 
was oaWodTheLion for his daring courage 
(1129-1195.) 

Louis VIII. of France was called The 
Idon because he was bom under the sign 
Leo. (1187, 1223-1226.) 

Biohard I. Coeur de Lion {lAOiCg 
heart), so called for his bravery. (1157. 
1189-1199.) 

W illiah of Scotland, so called because 
he chose a red lion rampant for his cog- 
nizanca (* 1165-1214.) 

^ TheLionKUler, JulesGerard. (1817- 
1864.) 

The lAon of the tribe of Judah, The 
Messiah. (Rev. v. 5.) 

The Lion of the Reformation. Spenser 
says that while Una was seeking St. 
George, she sat to rest herself, when a 
lion rushed suddenly out of a thicket, 
with gaping mouth and lashing tail ; but 
as he drew near he was awe-struok, and 
laying aside his fuiy, kissed her feet and 
licked her hands ; for, as the poet adds, 
"beauty can mai^r strength, and truth 
subdue vengeance. [The lion is the 
emblem of England, which waits upon 
Truth. When true Faith was deserted 
by all the world, England the lion came 
to its rescue.] The lion now follows 
Una as a dog, hut when Una meets Hy- 
pocrisy, Sansloy comes upon them and 
kills the lion. That is ; During the reigns 
of Honry VIII. and Edward vL, England 
the lion followed the footsteps of l^th; 
but in the reign of Mary Hypoorisy oame^ 
and False-faith killed the lion— ^e., se- 
parated England from Truth by fire and 
sword. 

The lion an emblem of the reewrreeticn. 
According to tradition, the lion’s whelp 
is bom dead, and remains so for three 
days, when the father breathes on it and 
it receives life. Hence is it assigned by 
artists to St. Mark, the historian of the 
resurrection. (See Evarobubt.) 

A lion eo\hlemaivii qf St, Jei-ome. Typi* 
fying his substitute, Jesus Ohriit^ tne 
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'^Lion of the tribe of Judab/’ is some- 
timei symbolised under the form of a 
lion. 

Tht lion in heraldry, as a symbol of 
aoreretety and power, has always been 
seleoted as the support of royal thrones. 
In coat armour tne attribute particu- 
larised depends on the attitude given ; 
thus — 

Couchawl represents sovereignty, in 
which attitude also it is employed as the 
support of lecterns and candlesticks. 
Qardant represents prudence. 
JPauanl— resolution. 
iSofftpaaf— m^animity. 

counsel. 

Strictly speaking, there is a difference 
between a lion-leopardcd and a leopardcd 
lion. The former is passant and in profile, 
the latter passant gardant. The latter 
has always a mane, the former none. 

The liont in the arms of England, They 
are three lions passant gardant — i.e.. 
Walking and showing the full face. The 
first lion was that of Xiollo, duke of Nor- 
mandy, and the second represented the 
country of Maine, which was added to 
Normandy. These were the two lions 
borne by William the Conqueror and his 
desoendants. Heniy 11. added a third 
lion to represent the duchy of Aquitaune, 
which came to him through his wife 
Eleanor. The French heralds call the 
lion passant a leopard ; accordingly Na- 
poleon said to his soldiers, ** Let us drive 
these leopards {the English) into the sea !’* 
Tits lion in Uto arms of Scotland is de- 
rived from the arms of the ancient earls 
of Northumberland and Huntingdon, 
from whom some of the Scotch monarchs 
were descended. The tresswre is referred 
to the reign of king Acha'icus, who made 
a league with Charlemagne, ^*who did 
augment his arms with a double trace 
formed with Floure-de-lyoes, signifying 
thereby that the lion henceforth should 
be defended by the ayde of the Frenche- 
inoitL,**-~Holiiuhed, chronicles'* 

Sir Walter Scott says the lion rampant 
in the arms of Scotland was first assumed 
by William of Scotland, and has been 
continued ever einoe. 

Wlllism.kliig of Bootland, hsTlag ohoaen for hli 
armoiial beaiias * Hed Lion rampant, acquired the 
name of William the Lion : and this rampaot lion 
still oonsUtutes the anna of Sootland : and the pre- 
sent of the heraldlo oonrc ....is called Lord Lion 
Ki^atFjlrina— ** 2Wef a Qrant^othar," iw 


^ LioTis meiavhoi'ieal, 

<1) A man who is a notoriety, and is 
mMe much oi by the public, is culled a 
lion, 

(2) To Ivoniae a person is either to riiow 
him tlue lions or chief objects of attraction, 
or to make a lion of mm, by filing him 
and making a fuss about him. To ^ 
Iwnised is to be so treated. 

^ LUm, a pvhlic-hovLse sign, 

Blaoh hon comoo from the Flemmings. 


An noir lyon la flenr-de-lia 
Prist la terra de qa la Lja. 

Ood^firoy 
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Blue, the badge of the earl of Mortimer, 
also of Denmark. 

Crowned, the badge of Henry VIII. 

Golden, the badge of Henry I., and 
also of Percy, duke of Northumberland. 

Passant gardant (walking and showing 
a full face), the device of England. 

Hed, of Scotland; also the badge of 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, who 
assumed this badge as a token of his 
claim to the throne of Castile. 

Rampant, the device of Scotland. 

Rampant, with the tail between its 
legs and turned over its back, the badge 
of Edward IV. as earl of March. 

Sleeping, the device of Richard I. 

Statant gardani {i.e., standing and 
showing a full face), the device of the 
duke of Norfolk. 

White, the device of the dukes of Nor- 
folk ; also of the earl of Surrey, earl of 
Mortimer, and the Fitz-Hammonds. 


For M’ho, in Held or fnrsy slaok, 

Baw the blanche lion e'er fall baok T {dwkt of Korfdfk.) 
dxr Waiter Seott, ** Lay of the Last Mxnetr^" 


Blue Booms frequently to r^resent 
silver; thus wo have the Blue Boar of 
Richard III., the Blue lion of the ear! 
of Mortimer, the Blue Swan of Henry IV., 
the Blue Dragon^ &c. 

The winged lion. The republic of 
Venice. Its heraldic device. 

* % Lion, One of the signs of the zodiac. 
(28th July to 23rd August.) 

^ Lions in classic mythology, Ctb^ELB 
is represented as riding in a ohariotdrawn 
by two tame lions. 

Pbacriti, the goddess of nature among 
the Hindus, is represented in a similar 
manner. 

Hifpou'enes and Atalanta (fond 
lovers) were metamorphosed into lions 
by Cybelh*. 

Heroules is said to have worn over 
bis shoulders the hide of the Nem'ean 
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which he slew with his club. Ter- 
ROUB is also represented as arrayed in 
a lion’s hide. 

Tht Nemfean lion, riain by Hercules. 
The first of his twelve labours. 

^ The lion aitached to man, 

Andboo'lub, a Homan slave, was con- 
demned to encounter a lion ; but when 
the lion was let loose he couched at the 
feet of Androclus, and began licking 
thorn, ^e reason was this : Androclus 
one day had taken a thorn out of the 
Uon’s foot, and the beast recognised its 
benefactor. 

Sir Iwain de Galles was attended 
by a lion, which, in gratitude to the 
knight, who had delivered it from a ser- 
pent with which it had been engaged in 
deadly combat, ever after became his 
foithful servant, approaching the knight 
with tears, and rising on his hind-feet 
like a dog. 

Sir Geoffrey db Latoub was aided 
by a lion against the Saracens ; but the 
faithful brute was drowned in attempting 
to follow the vessel in which the knight 
had embarked on his departure from the 
Holy Land. 

St. Jerome is represented os attended 
by a lion. 

The lion will not toveh the true prince 
(•*1 Hen^ IV.,” ii. 4). This is a religious 
superstition ; the **truo prince,” strictly 
speaking, being the Messiah, who is called 
** the Lion of the tribe of Judah.” Loosely 
it is applied to any prince of blood royal, 
supposed at one time “to be hedged 
around with a sort of divinity.” 

Fetoh the Eumidian lion I broagbt over ; 

If ithe be sprung from royal blood, the bon 

Wall do her reverence, else he'll tear her. 

Beaumont andi'leUlusr, ** The Mad Xoeer.** 

laion of Qod. (See above, The Lion,) 

Idon and Unicorn. The animosity 
which existed between those beasts, re- 
ferred toby Spenser in his “ Faery Queen,” 
is allegorical of the animosity which once 
existed between England and Scotland. 

Like as a lyon, whose imperiall powre 
A prowd rebsUiouB uniooru delves.— (li A) 

lAon and Unicom. Ever since 1603 
the royal arms have been supported as 
now by the English lion and Scottish 
unicorn; but prior to the accession of 
James I., the sinister supporter was a 
family badge. Edward 111., with whom 
supporters began, had a '’on and eagle ; 
Uenry I V., an antelope anu 'an ; 11 enry 
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y., a lion and antelope; Edward IV., a 
lion and bull ; Kiohard III., a lion and 
boar; Henrv Vll., a lion and dragon; 
Elizabeth, Mary, and Henry VlII., a 
lion and greyhound. The lion is dexter 
— i.e,, to the right hand of the wearer or 
person behind the shield. 

liioxi*8 Head. In fountains the 
water generally is made to issue from 
the mouth of a lion. This is a very an- 
cient custom. The Egyptians thus sym- 
bolised the inundation of the Nile, which 
happens when the sun is in Leo. The 
Greeks and Homans adopted the same 
device for their fountains. 

liion’s Provider. A jackal ; a foil 
to another man’s wit ; a humble friend 
who plays into your hand to show you 
to best advantage. The jackal feeds on 
the hon’s leavings, and is supposed to 
serve the lion in much the same way as 
a dog serves a sportsman. The dog lifts 
up its foot to indicate that game is at 
hand, and the jackal yells to advertise 
the lion that prey is close by. {See 
Jackal.) 

Lion’s Share. The larger mH; ; all 
or nearly all. In “iEsop’s Fables,” 
several beasts joined the lion in a hunt, 
but when the spoil was divided, the lion 
claimed one quarter in right of his pre- 
rogative, one for his superior courage, one 
for his dam and cubs, “and as for the 
fourth, lot who will dispute it with me.” 
Awed by his frown, the other beasts 
silently withdrew. {See Montgomery.) 

Lion-sick. Sick of love, like the lion 
in tho fable. (<See “ Troilus and Cressida,” 
ii. 3.) 

LiosaVfar. Tho light Alfs who dwell 
in tho city Alf-heim. They are whiter 
than the sun. {See DoCK-Alpar.)— <S fca». 
dinavian mythology. 

Lip. To hang the lip* To drop the 
under lip in sullennoss or contempt. Thus 
Helen explains why her brother Troilus 
is not abroad by saying, “ He hangs the 
lip at something.” (Act iii. 1.) 


A fooIiHh hanging of thy nethwr lip. 
Shakegoeare. '*1 Henrv iK..** Ai 


Liris. A proud but lovely daughter 
of the race of man, beloved bjr Kubi, 
first of the angel host. Her passion was 
the love of knowledge, and she was capti* 
vated by all her lover told her of heaven 
and the works of God. At last she 
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NoiiMtod RaVl to appear before her in 
all uui glory, and as she fell into his em- 
braoe was burnt to ashes by the rays 
which issued from hinu^ifoors, 
ef iktAngeU,** story ii. 

ZiIb. Flmr de Its. The tradition is 
that lit is a corruption of doyis, which 
of course is the same as *hvit or louit. 
The chroniclers say that doyis^ after the 
battle of Tolbiao, on his way to Bheims, 
where he was going to be baptised, re- 
oeiyed a lily from heayen. It was Louis 
le Jeune who adopted the ''celestial 
flower** in the national standard. At 
flrst ^e flag was thickly sown with lilies 
(1180), but later in the same reign the 
Bumto was reduced to three, in honour 
of the Holy Trinity. 


Xdsbo'a or Lis^boa. Lisbon (g.v.). 

What btsutiei doth liilM/a fint unfold. 

’‘OAiWi Iforold.** Lia 


gad thou, Sunid LIiIkmi. when mibattled wall 
Belt Iw tat hand that wrought^rouct Ihon'i Ikll. 


IfuAlc, 


XiisboXL A corruption of * Ulyaaippo 
(Ulysses* polls or city). Said by some to 
haye been founded by Lusus, who visited 
Portuffid with Ulysses, whence "Lusi- 
” l^,v,) ; and by o^ers to have been 
founded by XTlysses himself. This is 
Oamoens* version. (Set above,) 


Xilsmaha^O (Captain), in Smollett’s 
•* Humphry Cunkor.” Very conceited, 
fond of disputation, jealous of honour, 
and brim-full of national pride. This 
poor but proud Scotch officer marries 
jdiss Tabitha Bramble. The romance of 
Captain Lismaha'go among the Indians 
is worthy of Cervantes. 

IdBUar'te of Greece. One of the 
knights whose adventures and exploits 
are recounted in the latter part of the 
BpanidA version of "Am’adis of GauL** 
3&s part was added by Juan Diaz. 

Idt de Jlistioe. Properly the seat 
ocouided by the Pionoh king when he 
attended the deliberations of his parle- 
meat The session itselt Anyarbitraij 
edict. As the members of parlement 
derived their power from the king, when 
the king himi4lf was present their power 
returns to the fountain-head, and the 
king was arbitrary. What he then pro- 
posed could not be controverted, and of 
course had the force of law. The last 
ht de^uttia was hdd by Louis XYI. 


Idttle. Thomas Moore published a 
volume of amatory poems in i808, under 
the name of Thomiu lAtUe. 


Iiittle Britain or Brittany. 
as Armor'ica. Also called Benwick. 


Iiittle Corporal (2%e). General 
Bonaparte. So called after the battle of 
Lodi, in 1796, from his low stature, 
youthful age, and amazing courage. 


Idttle Dauphin (f%e). The eldest 
son of the Great Dauphin — ».&, the duo 
de Bourgogne, son of Louis, and grand- 
son of I^uls XIV. 


Idttle-endians. The two great 
empires of Lilliput and Blefusou waged 
a destructive war against each other, 
exhausted their treasures, and decimated 
their subjects on their different views 
of interpreting this vital direction con- 
tained in the 64th chapter of the Blun'de- 
craX (Koran): "Alltnie believers break 
their eggs at the convenient end.’* The 
godfather of Calin Deffar Plune, the 
reigning emperor of Lilliput, happened 
to out his finger while breaking his e^ 
at the big end, and very royally pub- 
lished a decree commanding aJOl his liege 
and faithful subjects, on pains and penal- 
ties of great severity, to break their eggs 
in future at the small end. The orthodox 
Blofuscu'dians deemed it their duty to 
resent this innovation, and declared war 
of extermination against the heretical 
Lilliputians. Many hundreds of large 
treatises were published on both sides, 
but those of a contrary opinion were put 
in the Index expwrgaUirma of the 
opposite empire.— Traiodt'* 
lyoya^e to LUlipvi, iv.). 


jwl between the LitUe^ndluii and the 

I broke out on Thuridky, like the aft^ 

fire of a more aeriona conflagration.— TAe Timm, 


Little-go. The examination held in 
the Cambxidge University in the second 
year of residence. Callea also the "pre- 
vious examination,** because it precedes 
by a year the examination for a degree. 
In Oxford the corresponding examination 
is called The SmaLU, 


Little Jadk Homer. (ShSascol,) 


Little John. A big stalwart fellow, 
named John Little (or John Nailor), who 
encountered Bobin Hood, and gave him 
It sound thrashing, after which he was 
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litti* John is introdnoed by I^Walter 
Soott in "The TaaemBo.” 

** Thit inltot WM ealled John Little/* cpioth ho s 

** Which name shall be ohamgdd anon. 

The words we'U transpose, so wheroTer he goeSi 

Jlisname shall be oalled little John.** 

JUUoH,*' J^m hood,* zxi. 

Little John was executed on Arbor 
Hill, Dublin. 

It will be remembered that Maria in 
^•Twelfth Night,” represented by Shake- 
speare as a little woman, is by a similar 
pleasantry called by Viola, “Olivia’s 
giant and Sir Toby says to her, “ Good 
night, Penthesile'a” — i.e., Amazon. 

Iiittle Masters. A name applied 
to certain designers, who worked for en- 
gravers, &c., in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Called little because 
their designs were on a small scale, fit 
for copper or wood. The most famous 
are Jost Amman, for the minuteness of 
his work; Hans Burgmair, who made 
drawings in wood illustrative of the tri- 
umph of the emperor Maximilian; Hans 
Sebald Beham; Albert Altdorfer, and 
Henrich Aldegraver. Albert Durer and 
Lucas von Leyden made the art renowned 
and popular. 

liittle IVell. A child of beautiful 
purity of character, living in tho midst 
of selfidmess, worldliness, and crime. — 
Dkieru, “ Old Curiosity Shop” 

Little Paris. Brussels, the capital 
of Belgium, and Milan in Italy are so 
called, from their gaiety and resemblance 
in miniature to the French capital. 

Little Peddlington. The village 
of quackery and cant, humbug and ego- 
tism, wherever that locality is. A satire 
by John Poole. 

Little Bed-Bidingliood. This 
nursery tale is, with slight variations, 
common to Sweden, Germany, and France. 
It comes to us from the French, called 
“ Le Petit Chaperon Eouge,” in Charles 
Perrault’s “Contes des Temps.” 

Idturgy means ptiblic mri, such as 
urangingthe dancing and singing parties 
on public festivals, the torch-races, the 
equipping and manning of ships, &c. In 
the church it means the puhlio ministry 
of its ceremonies and service. (Greek, 
idCoe-eryon.} 
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Live. Me lived Uke a hncme^ and died 
hheajfooL Said by Bishop Warburton 
of Henry Rich, first earl of Holland, 
the turncoat. He went to execution 
dressed in white satin, trimmed with 
silver. 

Liver. JV/ute-Hveredt lily-livered. 
Cowardly. In the auspices taken by 
the Greeks and Romans before battle, 
if the liver of the animals sacrificed 
was healthy and blood-red, the omen 
was favourable ; but if pale, it augured 
defeat. 

Liveipool. Said to be the “liver 
pool.” Tlio liver is an extinct bird, like 
tho heron. The arms of the city contain 
two livers. 

Idvery. What is delivered. The 
clothes of a man-servant delivered to him 
by his master. The stables to which 
your horse is delivered for keep. During 
the Merovingian and Corlovin^an dynas- 
ties, splendid dresses were given to all 
the members of the royal household; 
barons anJ knights gave uniforms to 
their retainers, and even a duke’s son, 
serving as a page, was clothed in the 
livery of the prince he served. (French, 
livrer.) 

What liT»iT iB W 0 know well enough ; it ii thf 
allowanee of hone-meate to keepe horeee at liverv i 
the which word, I gueM, ia derived of delirerini 
forth their nightly food.— «8;pen»er on Ireland. 

Livery, The colours of a livery should 
bo those of the field and principal charge 
of the armorial shield ; hence the queen’s 
Uvery is gulos (scarlet) or scarlet tnmmed 
with gold. The Irish regiments preserve 
tho charge of their own nation, either 
by blue uniform or blue facings, scarlet 
being the reverse. Thus the Royal Iridi 
Dragoon Guards have scarlet uniform 
with blue facings, and the Royal Irish 
Lancers have blue uniform with scarlet 
facings. 

Livery-men. The freemen of the 
ninety-one guilds of London are so called, 
because they are entitled to wear the 
livery of their respective companies. 

Livy. The Livy of Portvyal, Jo2u>dd 
Barros, the best of the Portuguese his- 
torians. (1496-1570.) 

Iiiza. An innkeepei's daughter in 
love with Elvi'no, a rich farmer; but 
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EItI^o loves Ami'nft. Suspidous oircum- 
stmoes make the farmer renounce the 
hand of Amina and promise marriage to 
her rival; but Liza is shown to be the 
paramour of another, and Amina, being 
proved innocent, is married to the man 
who loves her.— Bd/tm, “Za Sonnam- 
bula” {Ida beat opera). Or Lisa. 

liizard Islands. Fabulous islands 
where damsels, outcast from the rest of 
the world, are received.— 

« Garden ofFhmra.” 

Lloyd’s. Bo called because the 
underwriters, when, in 171G, they removed 
from Cornhiil, met in a coffee-house in 
Lombard Street, kept by a man named 
Llovd. Lloyd*8 Kooms now form a part 
of the Royal Exchange, and are under the 
management of a committee. 

Lloyd’s Idst. A London periodical, 
in whi^ the shipping news received at 
Lloyd's Rooms is regularly published. 

LoSif . Never turn a loaf in the preaence 
if a Identeith. Bir John Btewurt de Men- 
teith was the person who betrayed Sir 
William Wallace to king Edward. His 
signal was, when be turned a loaf set on 
the table, the guests wore to rush upon 
the patriot, and secure liini . — Sir Walter 
Scotty “ Talea of a GraiulfaXhtr^ vii. 

A Umf held in the hand is the attribute 
of St. Philip the apostle, St. Osyth, St. 
Joanna, Nicholas, St. Godfre^r, and of 
many other saints noted for their charity 
to the poor. 

Loafer. An idle man who gets his 
living expedients, a dvevalier d^indua- 
trie, (German, loafer, a runner.) 

Loathly Lady. A lady so hideous 
that no one would marry her, except Sir 
Gaw'ain ; and immediately after the mar- 
riage, her ugliness— the effect of enchant- 
ment-disappeared, and she became a 
model of beauty. Love beautifies. 

Lob’s Pound. A prison, the stocks, 
or any other place of confinement. 
(Welsh, Ilob, a dolt). The Irish call it 
Pook's or Pouk*8 pondfold, and Puck is 
called by Shakespeare “the lob of 
spiritii^** and by Milton **the lubber 
fiend.** Our word lobbj^ is where people 
are confined till admission is granted 
them into the audience chamber ; it is 
also applied to that enclosed space near 
farm-vms where cattle are confined. 

J pound. Dr. Grey says : “ Dr. 
Lob was a dissenting proachet who used 


to bold fbrth when oonventides wm 
prohibited, but made himself a wav of 
escape through the floor of the pulpit. 
One day, being pressed by the officers, 
the doctor was followed ; but the officers 
lost their way, and were obliged to cry 
for help. This maze was ever after termed 
“ Lob’s pound.** 

Lobby. 27ie bill will erote the lobbies. 
Be sent n^m the House of Commons to 
the House of Lords. 

Loblolly, among seamen, is spoon- 
victuals or pap for lobs or dolts. (iSSes 
Lolltpops.) 

Lochi^el (2 syl.) of Thomas Campl^U 
Is Sir Evan Cameron, lord of Lochiel, 
surnamod TIte Blacky and The Ulyaaes of 
the Ilighlanda. His grpdson Donald was 
called Ttte. Gentle Lochiel. 

And Camoron. in the shook of rteel, 

1)10 like the ufisprinff of Lochiel. 

Bir V. Beott, “ Tlf Field of IKatwIoo." 

Lochinvar*, being in love with a 
lady at Netherby Hall, persuaded her to 
dance one last dance. She was con- 
demned to marry a 'Haggard in love and 
a dastard in war,” but her young chevalier 
swung her into his saddle and made off 
with her, before the “bridegroom” and 
his servants could recover from thoir as- 
tonishment. — Sir Walter Scott, ** Mar* 
niton.** 

Lockbart. When the ^od lord 
James, on his way to the Holy Land 
with the heart of king Robert Bnioe, 
was slain in Spain fighting against Hie 
Moors, Sir Simon Locard, of Lee, was 
commissioned to carry back to Scotland 
the heart, which was interred in Mel- 
rose Abbey. In consequence tiiereof 
ho changed his name to l^ck-heart, and 
adopted the device of a heart within a 
fetterlock, with this motto— “Corda ser- 
rata pando” (Locked hearts I open). Of 
course this is romance; Lockhart is 
Teutonic, “ Strong beguiler.” 

For thli renion men ehanmd Bir Simon’s name 
ftrom l.ockhsrd to Lookbeart. and all who an de- 
foended from Bir Simon aro called Lookhurt to this 
day.— Ar WtUfr Scott,** Tales of a Grawtjfather," xi. 

Lockit. The jailor in Gay’s “Beg* 
gar’s Opera.” 

Lockitt’s. A fashionable ooffeoi 
house in the reign of Charles 11. 

Lockman. An executioner; .so 
called because one of his dues was a 
lock (or ladleful) of meal from every 
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ea&kful exposed for sale in the market. 
In the Isle of Man the under-sheriff is 
■0 called. 

IiOOksley. So Robin Hood is some- 
times called, from the village in which 
he was bom. (See ** Ivanhoe/* ch. zhi.) 
Locksmith’s Daughter. A key. 

Loco Parentis (Latin). One acting 
in the place of a parent, as a guardian 
or schoolmaster. 

IiOCOfo'coB. Lucifer matches; so 
called in America. (Latin, loco-foci^ in 
lieu of fire.) 

Locofo*cos. Ultra-radicals, so called in 
America, because at a grand meeting in 
Tammany Hall, New York, in 1834, the 
chairman left his seat, and the lights were 
suddenly extinguished with the hope of 
breaking up the turbulent assembly ; but 
those ^o were in favour of* extreme 
measures instantly drew from their 
pockets their locofocos, and re-lighted 
the gas. The meeting was continued, 
and the Radicals had it their own way. 
{See above.) 

ZiOOOmotives or Locomotive Engim. 
A steam-engine employed to move car- 
riages from place to place. (Latin, locus 
sioiwo, to move place.) 

Locomotive Power. Power ap- 
plied to the transport of goods, in 
contradistinction to stationary power. 

Locrin. Father of SabriVia, and 
eldest son of the mythical Brutus, king 
of ancient Britain. On the death of his 
father he became king of Loe^gria (q v.), 
•^Geoffrey^ “ Brit. Hist." ii. 6. 

Locum Te'nens (Latin, one hold- 
ing the place of another). A substitute, 
a deputy, one acting temporarily for 
another, a lieutenant. 

Locus in quo (Latin). The place 
in question, the spot mentioned. 

Locus Poenitenties (Latin, place 
for repentance) ; that is, the licence of 
drawing back from a bargain, which can 
be done before any act has been com- 
mitted to confirm it. In the interview 
between Esau and his father Isaac, St. 
Phul says that the former "found no 

{ >lace for repentanoo, though he sought 
t carefully with tears” (Heb. xii. 17)— 
i-e., no means whereby Isaac could break 
his bargain with Jacob. 

^ Ao exs Poenitentias. Time to withdraw 
from a bargain (in Scotch law). 
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Lo^S Sigim or L.S. (Latin). 
The place where the seal is to be put. 

Locus Standi (Latin). Recognised 
position, acknowledged right or claim. 
We say such-and-such a one has no 
locus standi in society. 

Locust Bird. A native of Khoras- 
Ban (Persia), so fond of the water of 
the Bird Fountain, between Shiraz and 
Ispahan, that it will follow wherever it 
is carried. 

Locus'ta. This woman has become 
a byword for ono who murders those 
she professes to nurse, or those whom 
it is her duty to take care of. She 
lived in the early part of the Roman 
empire, poisoned Claudius and Britan'- 
nicus, and attempted to destroy Nero ; 
but being found out, she was put to 
death. 

Lode. Tho vein that leads or guides 
to oro. 

Lode. A ditch that guides or leads 
water into a river or sewer. 

Lodestar. The leading-star by which 
mariners are led or guided. 

Tour rye* are lodpitars, and your tonRiie iweel air 

iHiakespeare, Mtdsummsr JSUgM's JJrsam,** 1 1 . 

Load-stone or Lode-sime. Tho 
moguot or stone that guide^s. 

Lodo'na. An affluent of the Thames 
in Windsor Forost. Pope, in "Windsor 
Forest,” says it was a nymph, fond of 
the chase like Diana. It chanced one 
day that Pan saw her, and tried to oatoK 
her; but Lodona fled, and implored Cyn'- 
thia to save her from her persecutor. No 
sooner bad she spoken than she became 
"a silver stream which ever keeps its 
virgin coolness.” 

Loegria or Lo*gres. England is so 
called (Jeoffrey of Monmouth, from 
Logris, eldest son of the mythical king 
Brute. 

Xlcst ecrit qu'il ert une heure 
On tout le royaiiinc dc lx>{rre*, 

Qiii j.'idis tut la t(>rro ca Offrva, 

Sera duti uit pur cuUe lani-e. 

v'hreHen ('e Tr yei. 

Log. An instrument for meaniring 
the velocity of a ship. It is a fiat 
piece of wood, some six inchos in radius, 
and in the shape of a quadrant. A 
piece of lead is nailed to the rim to 
make the log float perpendicularly. To 
this log a line is fastened, cf^ed the 
log-line (q»v.). 
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liog-board. Aooupleofboardishu^ 
ting liKe a book, in which the ‘Mogs^ 
are entered. It may be tenned the 
waate-book, and the log-hool the journal. 

IiOg-book. The journal in which 
the are entered by the chief 

mate. Besides the logs, this book con- 
tains all general transactious pertaining 
to the ship and its crew, such as the 
strength and course of the winds, the 
conduct and misconduct of the men, 
and, in short, everything worthy of note. 

liOg-line. The line fastened to 
the log (g.ff.), and wound round a reel 
in the ship's gallery. The whole line 
(except some five fathoms next the log, 
oallea tlray Um) is divided into equal 
lengths called knots, each of which is 
marked with a piece of coloured tape or 
bunting. Suppose the captain wishes 
to know the rate of his ship : one of the 
sailors throws the log into the sea, and 
the reel begins to unwind. The length 
of line run off in half a minute shows 
the rate of the ship's motion per hour. 

liOgan or Rocking Stoftus, for which 
Cornwall is famous. 

Pliny tells us of a rook near Harpasa 
which might be moved with a finger. 

Ptolemv says the Gygonian rock might 
be stirred with a stalk of asphodel. 

Half a mile from St. David’s is a Logan 
■tone, mounted on divers other stones, 
which may be shaken with one finger. 

At Golcar Hill (Yorkshire) is a rocking 
stone, which has lost its power from 
being hacked by workmen who wanted 
to find out the secret of its rocking mys- 
tery. 

In Pembrokeshire is a rocking stone, 
rendered immovable by the soldiers of 
Cromwell, who held it to be an encourage- 
ment to superstition. 

The stone called Menamber in Sithney 
(Cornwall) was also rendered immovable 
by the same soldiers, under the same 
notion. 

There are very many others. 

liOggerheads. Fall to loggerheads: 

Iv^ng at ea^ other’s 

liOgistilla (in '' Orlando Furioso”). 
The good fairy, and sister of Alci’na the 
sorceress. She teaches Buggie'ro to 
manage the hippogriff, and gives Astol- 
pho a magic book and horn. The imper- 
sonation of reason. 


liagres. LoBGBiiu) 

Zio'gria. England, so called by tbs 
old romancers and fabulous historians. 

Iiogris, IiOcriB. Same as Loerine 

Loki. The god of strife and spirit 
of evil. He artfully contrived the death 
of Balier, when Odin had forbidden 
everything that spring ** from fire, air, 
earth, and water” to injure him. The 
mistletoe not being included, was made 
into an arrow, given to the blind Hfider, 
and shot at random ; but it struck Ihe 
beautiful Baldor and killed him. This 
evil being was subsequently chained 
with ten chains, and will so continue till 
tho twilight of the gods appears, when 
he will break his bonds; then will the 
heavens disappear, the earth be swid- 
lowed up by the sea, fire shall consume 
the elements, and even Odin, with all 
his kindred deities, shall perish. 

liOkman. A fabulous personage, 
the supposed author of a collection of 
Arabic fables. Like .£sop he is said to 
have been a slave, noted for his ugliness. 

ILollards. So called from their prac- 
tice of singing dirges at funerals. (Low- 
German, loUen, to sing slowly.) The 
early German reformers and the followers 
of Wickliffe were so called. An ingenious 
derivation is ^ven by Bailey, who sug- 
gests the Tjatin word lolium (darnel), 
becaused those reformers were deemed 
** tares in God’s wheat-field.” 

Iiollypops. Sweets made of treacle, 
butter, and fiour: any sweets which are 
sucked. They are the lollie's puppets 
A loll is a pet or spoilt child, from loll 
to fondle, and lolJie is its diminutive 
Poup^e (French), a doll or plaything. 

Iiombard {A ). A banker or mon^- 
lender ; so called because the first bank- 
ers were from Lombardy, and set up in 
Lombard Street (London) in the middle 
ages. The business of lending money 
on pawns was carried on in England by 
Italian merchants or bankers as early at 
least as the reign of Biohard 1. By the 
12 Edward I. a messuage was confirmed 
to these traders where Lombard Street 
now stands ; but the trade was first re- 
cognised in Jaw by James 1. The name 
Lombard (according to Stow) is a con- 
traction of Longobards. Among thf 
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liohesfi of these Longobsrd merohants 
VTM the odebrated Medid family, from 
whose aimorial bearings the insignia of 
threo golden balls has been derived. 
The Lombard bankers exercised a mo- 
nopoly in pawn-broking till the reign of 
queen Elisabeth. 

Iiombard Fever. Laziness. Pawn- 
brokers are called Lombard brokers, be- 
cause theyretain the three golden bails of 
the Lombard money-changers ; and lazy 
folk will pawn anything rather than settle 
down to steady work. 

Iiombardic. The debased Boman 
style of architecture adopted in Lom- 
baray after the fall of Borne. 

Iiondoxi, says Francis Crossley, is 
lAuin-dun (Celtic), City of the Moon, 
and tradition says there was once a tem- 
ple of Diana (the Moon) where St. Paurs 
now stands. Greenwich he derives from 
Orian^wiek (City of the Sun), also Celtic. 
It would fill a page to give a list of guesses 
made at the derivation of the word Lon- 
don. The one given above is about the 
best for fable and mythology. (See 
AxjausTA, Babylon, and Lud’s Town.) 

liondon-stone- The central millia- 
rium (milestone) of Homan London, simi- 
lar to that in ^e Forum of Borne. The 
British high-roads radiated from this 
stone, and it was from this point they 
were measured. Near London-stone 
lived Fitz Alwyne, first mayor of London. 

liong-boat. Formerly the largest 
boat brionging to a ship, built full, flat, 
and high, so as to cany a great weight. 

Iiong^-bow. To draw the long-how. 
To exaggerate. The force of an arrow in 
the long-bow depends on the strength of 
the arm that draws it, so the force of a 
statement depends on the force of the 
speakeris imagination. The long-bow 
was the fhvourite weapon of the English 
from the reign of Edward II. till it was 
superseded by fire-arms. 

Longobamps. On Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday of Passion Week, 
the Porisinns go in procession to Long- 
ohamps, near the Bois do Boulogne. 
This iirocession is made by private car- 
riages and hired cabs, and is formed by 
all the smartly-dressed men and women 
who wish to display the spring fashions. 
The orig^ of toe custom is this : There 
was oaoa a famous nunnery at Long- 


ohamps, noted for its singing. In Passion 
Week who could went to hear these 
religious women sing the Tdnh'bieB ; the 
custom grew into a fashion, and though 
the house no longer exists, &e procession 
continues, and is as fashionable as ever. 

Iiong-crown. A deep fhUow ; long^ 
headed. 

That caps Long-erown, and he capped 
the Devil, That is a greater falsehood 
than even *'the father of lies*' would telL 

Iiong Meg of Westminster. A 
noted virago of the reign of Henry VIII. 
Her name has been given to several 
articles of unusual size. Thus, the large 
blue-black marble in the south cloister 
of Westminster Abbey, over the grave of 
Qervasius de BUAs^ is called '' Long Meg 
of Westminster.’* Fuller says the term 
is applied to things “ of hop-pole height, 
wanting breadth proportionable there- 
unto,” and refers to a great ^n in the 
Tower so called, taken to Westminster 
in troublous times. 

The large gun in Edinburgh Castle is 
called Long Meg, and the bomb forged 
for the siege of Oudenarde, in 1832, now 
in the city of Ghent, is called Mad Meg, 

In the ** Edinburgh Antiquarian Maga- 
zine,” September, 1769, we read of Peter 
Branan, aged 104, who was six feet six 
inches high, and was commonly called 
Long Meg of Weetmifuter, (dlssMEG.) 

I^g Meg and her Daugiders, At 
Little Salkeld (Cornwall) is a circle of 
seventy-seven stones, each ten feet high ; 
before these, at the entrance, is a single 
stone, fifteen feet high. The tall stone 
is called Long Meg, and the seventy-seven 
shorter ones her daughters. 

There is a similar family of stones^ 
called by the same name, near Penrith, 
in Cumberland. (Greek, meg-as, great.) 

Long Farliamentt The parliament 
which assembled November 3rd, 1640, 
and was dissolved by Cromwell, April 
20th, 1653. 

liong Peter. Peter Aartsen, the 
Flemish painter ; so called on account of 
bis extraordinary height. (1507-1578.) 

Xiong-SwordC^^ytfe^f) William, 
1., duke of Normandy. (Died 948.) 

Iiong TaiL Cut and long tail. One 
and another, all of evei^ description. 
The phrase had its oririn in the practice 
of cutting the tails ox certain dogs lad 
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IkoiMf, And leaTiag othen in their nahinl 
nkita^ lo that out and long tail hones or 
4qgi Induded all the species. Master 
Blmer says he wUl maintain Anne Page 
like a gentldwoman. ** Ah 1 ** says he— 
Thai I will, ooBM mt aod Ions tail nndarth* dattrea 
ef aMttira wall •tmj man oau who ia not a 
g|3isI.-StaStapaatai ^'ifarry WUtei of WiMdtor;* 


liOZIg-tailed. Bow aJboui Iko long- 
IttXUA btggari A reproof given to one 
who is drawing the long-bow too 
freely. The tale is that a bov who had 
been a short voyage pretended on his 
seti^ to have forgotten everything be- 
longing to his native home, and asked 
his mother what she called that ''long- 
tailed beggar/' meaning the cat. 

liODg Tom Coffin. A sailor of 
eoble daring, in “ The Pilot," by Cooper. 


Iiong Words. 

Alcomiroziropoulopilousitounitapignao 
The giantess. — " Croqueniilaine,** iii. 2. 

Amorontbologosphoms. (Seo Hair— 
The Three Bairs.) 

Anantachaturaasivratakatha. (Sans- 
krit work. See TrUbnei^s "Literary 
Hecoid.") 

Antipericatametanaparbeugedamphio - 
ribrationes Toordicantium. One of the 
books in the library of St. Victor.— 
MaMais, ** Bantagruel,** ii. 7. 

Batrschomy omaohia (battle of the frogs 
and mice). A Greek mock heroic. 

Cloninstaridysarchides.— Ptoielita. 

pon Juan Nepomuceno de Burionago- 
oatotorecagageoscoecha. An employ^ in 
the finance department of Madrid. (1867.) 

Drimtaidhvriokhilliohattan, in the Isle 
of Mull, Argyleshire. 

Honorificabilitudinitatibus, called the 
longest word in the (t) English language. 
It frequently occurs in old plays. {See 
" Bailey's Dictionary.") 


Vhoii art not so long by tho head m bonoriaeabili- 
tBdiaitsitihita--’glkiiwp^^ '* Love’s Labowr’t Lon,” 
V. 1 . 


Jungefrauenzimmerdurchschwindsuclit- 
toedtungs-gegeuvereiil (Gertnan). — See 
"Notes and Queries," vol. v., p. 124 
(First Series). 

Eagwadawwaoom^gishearg. An Indian 
chief, who died in Wisconsin in 1866. 

Lenadotemaohoselachogalookranioleiii- 
sanodrimupotr Immatosilnhioparaomeli to - 
katakeclummenokichlepiKOBSuphophatto- 
peristeralektmonoptegkephalokigklopel- 
eiolagoosiraiobaletraganoptemgon. One 
of the longest words extant (169 


Greek letters and 78 qrL). — Ariste* 
phanes, " Ekklesiazousai,** v. 1169. 

Uanvairpwllgwgngyll, in the diocese 
of Bangor. 

Nitrophenylenediamine.' A dye of an 
intense red colour. 

Dinitroanlline, ehlorozynaphthalfe sold, which 
may be used for eolourmg wool in intanoe red ; 
and nitropbenylenediamine of ehromatie brillianey • 
•-wmam Oronees. ** The TimsM," Oetobor &th, ISSS. 

Polyphrastioontinomimegalondulaton. 

Why not wind np the famooa miniiterial dedan. 
tion with Konx Ompaz,** or the myitio ** Om," or 
that diffieuli ezprenion "Polyphraatloontiaoniiina- 
galondulaton?"— The Star. 

M. N. Rostocostojambedanesse, author 
of "After Beef Mustard."— 

Paniagruei;* ii. 7. 

Saukashtachaturthivratodyapana.(San- 
skrit work. See Triibnervs "Literary 
Record "). Forster gives one of 152 
syllables. 

Zurchersulzverbrauchsbuchhaltungsver- 
ordnung. — Ausland, 


Conturbabontur ConetimtlnopoUtaiii. 
luuumerabilibus eoUicitudmibuii. 

ConBtnntiuopolltan maladministration 
Sai>ermduc<is deuatioxialuatiou. 


IiOngiuB. The Roman soldier who 
smote our Lord with his spear. In the 
romance of king Arthur, this spear was 
brought by Joseph of Arimathea to Lis- 
tenise, when lie visited king Pellam, 
“who was nigh of Joseph’s kin.” Sir 
Balim the Savage being in want of a 
weapon, seized this spear, with which he 
wounded king Pellam. “Three whole 
countries were destroyed” by that one 
stroke, and Sir Balim saw *^the people 
thereof lying dead on all sides.” — 
tory of Prime Arthur^' voL L, chap. 41, 
Generally called Longinus 

Iiookers-on. The man on (he dyU 
always hurls well. The man standing on 
the mound, and looking at those who are 
playing at the game of hurling, can see 
the fa^ts and criticise them. 

To look €u big as bull betf. To look 
stout and hearty, as if fed on bidl beef. 
Bull beef was formerly recommended for 
making men strong and muscular. 

liookinff back (unlucky). Thiy 
arose from J^t’s wife, who looked back 
towards Sodom and was turned to a 
pillar of salt (Gen. xix. 26). 

ZiOokine-glaBS. It is unlucky ia 
break a looktng-glaee. The nature of the 
ill-look varies: th\ui^ if a maidon, abe 
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will new many; if a mavried women, 
it betokens a death; &o. This super- 
stition arose from the use made of mirrors 
in former times bv magicians. If in their 

r ations the mirror used was broken, 
magician was obliged to give over 
bis operation, and the unlucky inquirer 
could receive no answer. 

Looking-glass of Lao reflected the mind 
os well as the outward iotm,-'** Citizen 
sff the World” xlv. 

Xioom; so called from John Lombe or 
Loom, who erected the first mnchine fur 
11 eaving raw silk at Derby in 1718. The 
invention came from Flanders. 

Iioophole. A way of escape, an 
evasion ; a corruption of louvre holes.** 
iSes Louvre.) 

Iiorbnil'grad. The capital of Brob- 
dfngnag. The word is humourously said 
to mean “ Pride of the Uni verse.’* — Smfl, 
^ GuLlivei^z Travels” 

Ijord. A nobleman. (iSee Hunchback.) 
The word lord is a contraction of Atq/- 
ord (Saxon for ** loaf-author” or **bread- 
eamer”); lady is hlaf-dig, or bread- 
dispenser.** The man earns the food 
and the woman dispenses it, or doles it 
out. Retainers were called Jdafoslas, or 
bread-eaters.' * V erstegan suggests hlqf- 
/ordf * ‘ bread-givers.” (See Hunchback.) 

Lord Burleigli. As significant as 
the shake of Lora Burleigh* s head. In 
The Critic,** by Sheridan, is introduced 
a tragedy called the Spanish Armada.'* 
Lord Burleigh is introduced, but is too 
full of state affairs to utter a word ; he 
shakes his head, and Puff explains what 
the shake means. 

Lord Fanny. A nickname given to 
Lord Hervey for his effeminate and fop- 
pish manners. He painted his face, and 
was as pretty in his ways as a boarding- 
school miss. (In the reign of Goorge II. ) 

Lord Foppington. A coxcomb 
who considers dross and fashion the end 
and aim of nobility. — Vanbrugh, '‘The 
Relapso” 

Lord Lov^. The bridegroom who 
lost his bride on the wedding-day. She 
was playing at hide-and-seek, and se- 
lected an old oak chest for her hiding- 
place. The chest closed with a spring 
lock, and many years after her skcioton 


told the sad stoiy of « The Mistletoe 
Bough.*' Samuel Rogers introduces this 
story in his “ Italy *^ ^art i. 18). He 
says the bride was Qinevra, only child 
of Orsini, “an indulgent father.” The 
bridegroom was Francesco Dorii^ “her 
playmate from her birth, and her first 
love.** The chest in which she was 
buried alive in her bridal dress was an 
heir-loom, richly carved by Antony of 
Trent, with Scripture stories from the 
life of Christ.” It came from Venice, 
and had “held the ducal robes of some 
old ancestor.** Francesco, weary of his 
life, flew to Venice and “ flung his life 
away in battle with the Turk.” Orsini 
wont deranged, and spent the live-long 
day “ wandering as in quest of something, 
something he could not find.** Fifty 
years after the chest was removed by 
strangers and the skeleton discovered. 

Lord Peter. The pope is so OEdled 
in “ The History of John Bull,” by Ar- 
buthnot. 

Lord Strutt, Charles II. of Spain 
is BO called in *^Tho History of John 
Bull,” by .Arbuthnot. 

Lord Thomas and the Fair Au- 
net or Mlinor, had a lovers* quarrel, 
when lord Thomas resolved to forsake 
Annet for a nut-brown maid who had 
houses and lands. On the wedding-day 
Annet, in bridal bravery, went to the 
church, when lord Thomas repented of 
his folly, and mve Annet a rose. Where- 
upon the nut-brown maid killed her with 
a “ long bodkin from out her gay bead- 

ear.” Lord Thomas, seeing Annet fall 

cad, plunged his dagger into the heart 
of the murderess, and then stabbed him- 
self. Over the graves of lord Thomas 
and fair Annet grew a “bonny briar, 
and by this ye may ken right well that 
they were lovers dear.” In some ballads 
the fair Annet is called the fair Elinor.— 
r&'cy, "lieliqws” <fcc., series iii., bk. 8. 

Lord of Misrule, called in Scot- 
land Ahhot of Unreason, prohibited in 
1555. Stow. says-~“At the feast of 
Christmas, in the king's court, there was 
always appointed, on All-Hallow's ev^ a 
master of mirth and fun,” who remained 
in office till the feast of Purification. A 
similar “ lord” was appointed by the lord 
mayor of London, the sherilfai, and the 
chief nobility. Stubbs tells us that these 
mock dignitaries hod from twenty to 
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in the sixteenth century, holding tenets 
not unlike those of the Anabaptists. 

Low and lordship nswr like fellowship. 
French, Amowr et seigrum'is ne imlent 
point do campagnie; German, Liehe and 
^rrschqfl leiden keintigesellsduaft; Italian, 
Amor e sengnoria non, vogliono compagnia 
{Neither lovers nor princes can brook a 
rival). 

Low me, love my dog. St. Bernard 
quotes this proverb in Latin, Qai me amat, 
amat et eanem mmm ; French, Qui aime 
Bertrand, aime son chien ; Spanish, Q^nikn 
biSn quUrs a heliram, hien guUre a sii can 
(If you love any one you will like all that 
belongs to him). 

Ijove’s Girdle. (Sec Cebtub.) 

Love’s Labour’s Lost (Shake- 
speare). Ferdinand, king of Navarre, 
with the three lords, Biron^, Longaville, 
and Dumain, make a vow to spend three 
years in study, during which time they 
bind themselves to look upon no woman. 
Scarce is the vow made when the princess 
of France, with Kosaline, Maria, and 
Catherine are announced, bringing a 
petition from the king of France. The 
four gentlemen fall in love with the four 
ladies, and send them verses ; they also 
visit them masked as Muscovites. The 
ladies treat the whole matter as a jest, 
and when the gentlemen declare their 
intentions to bo honourable, impose upon 
them a delay of twelve months, to be 
s^ent in works of charity. If at tho ex- 
piration of that time they still wish to 
marry, the ladies promise to lend a 
favourable ear to their respective suits. 

Love-lock. A small curl gummed 
to the temples, sometimes called a bean 
or bow catwer. When men indulge in a 
curl in front of their ears, tho love-lock 
is called a belUrope—i.e., a rope to pull 
the belles after them. At the latter end 
of the sixteenth century, the love-lock 
was decorated with bows and ribbons. 

Love Powders or Potions were 
drugs to excite lust. Once these love- 
oharms were generally believed in ; thus 
Brabantio accuses Othello of having be- 
witehed Desdemo'na with drugs to 
waken motion and lady Grey was ac- 
cused of having bewitched Edward IV. 
** by strange potions and amorous 
charms.”---** Poftian,” p. 495. 

Lovelace. The hero of Richardson’s 
ttovel. called ** Clarissa Harlowe.” He is 


a selfish voluptuary, a man of fashion 
whose sole amoition is to ensnare female 
modesty and virtue. Crabbe calls him 
** Rich, proud, and crafty ; handsome, 
brave, and gay.” 

Lover’s Leap. The promontory 
from which Sappho threw herself into 
tho sea ; now called Santa Maura. («Se« 
Leucadia.) 

Loving or Grace Cup. A large 
cup passed round from guest to guest at 
state banquets and city feasts. Miss 
Strickland says that Margaret Atheling, 
wife of Malcolm Kenmore, in order to 
induce the Scotch to remain for grace, 
devised the grace cup, which was filled 
with the choicest wine, and of which 
each guest was allowed to drink ad 
lilntum after grace had been said. — 
**lIutoric Sketches.** 

Loving Cwp. On the introduction 
of Chrikianity, the custom of wassailing 
was not abolished, but it assumed a 
religious aspect. Tho monks called the 
wassEiil bowl thopodulum c/wtnto'iM(loving 
cup), a term still retained in the London 
companies, but in the universities the 
term Grace Cup is more general. lu 
drinking the loving cup, two adjacent 
persons always stand up together, one to 
drink and the other to pledge his safety 
while BO occupied. 

Low-bell. Night-fowling, in which 
birds are first roused from their slumber 
by tho tinkling of a bell, and then daz- 
zled by a light so as to bo easily caught. 
(Low, Scotch lam, a flame, as a ** lowe 
of fyre and hdl.) 

The Bound of the low-hell makes the birds lie close. 
BO tliat they dare not stir whilst you are pitohing the 
net, for the sound theieof is dreadful to them: but 
the Bight of the hre.inuch more terrllile, nii^es them 
fly up, BO that they become instantly entangled in the 
net.— RecnaUon." 

Low Cliurch. Tho Times wittily 
defines a low-churchman as one “who 
loves a Jew and hates the Pope.” 

Low-Hig^b. From low St. James's up 
to high St. Pauls (Pope, Satires). In the 
Langorian controversy, Bishop Hoadly, 
a great favourite at St. James’s, was low 
church, but Dr Hare, dean of St. Paul’s, 
was high cliurch. 

Low Sunday. Tho Sunday next 
after Easter, so called because it is at the 
bottom of the Easter which it closes. 

Lower Empire. The Roman or 
Western, from the removal of the seat of 
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empire to Constantinople to the extinc- 
tion of that empire by the Turks in 1453. 

IiOWlandera of Attica wore the 
gently, so called because they lived on 
the plains. {PediHa ) 

Lownde'an Professor (Cambridge 
University), A professor of astronomy 
(and geomotryS; tho chair founded by 
Thomas Lowndes*, Esq., in 1749. 

Love [lo-is] so Louis was written ic 
French till tho time of Louis XIll. 

Lreux. King Arthur's seneschal. A 
braggart and a cuw'aid. 

liuath (2 syl.). Cuthulliu's dog in 
Ossian's ** Fingal ; ” also the name of tho 
poor man’s dog representing the jpea- 
hautry in “Tho Twa Dogs,” by liobort 
Durns. The gentleman's dog is called 
Cmsar. Also Fingal's dog. 

Lubber’s Hole. A lazy cowardly 
way of doing what is appointed, or of 
evading duty. A seaman’s expression. 
Sailors call tho vacant spaco between 
the head of a lowor-mast and the edge 
of the top, the luhler^a fiole, because timid 
boys got through this space to the top, 
to avoid the danger and difficulties of 
the *'futtock shrouds.” 

Lubberkin or Lu'briean ([Irish, 
Ldbaircin or Leo^rechattn), A fairy re- 
sembling an ola man, by profession a 
maker of brogues, who resorts to out-of> 
the-way jplaoes, where he is discovered 
by the noise of his hammer. He is rich, 
and while any one keeps his eye fixed 
upon him cannot escape, but the moment 
the eye is withdrawn he vanishes. (Latin, 
iutfrtciiSf slippery.) 

Lubins. A species of goblins in 
Normandy that tske the form of wolves, 
Rud frequent churchyards. They are 
very timorous, and lake flight at the 
slig'htest noise. 

Jl a peur de Lvliiis (Afraid of ghosts}. 
Said of a chicken-hearted person. 

Lucasian Professor. A professor 
of mathematios in the University of 
Cambridge. This professorship was 
founded in 1663 by Henry Lucas, Esq., 
M.P. for the University. 

Lucasta^ to whom Richard Lovelace 
sang, was Lncy Sacheverell, called by 
him lux casta, i.e., Chaste Lucy. 

Luce. Flower de lAtce, A corniption 
of flour do lis (^.e.), more anciently 


written ^'floure delices.’’ The French 
Messenger says to the regent Bedford— 

Cropped are the flower de Ineei ia yonr anost 
01 £uglaud'e coat one half is ent awar— 

UShak»$ptare,**l Mamrit F/.* 1. 

referring of course to the loss of France. 
The luce or lucy is a full-grown pike or 
jack. Thus Justice Shallow says—^The 
luce is tho fresh fish, the salt fish is an 
old coat”— t e , Lucy is a now nam^ the 
old one was Charlccoto. — “ Afeiry Wtva 
of Windsor,** 1 1, {See Fleuus de-Lts.) 

Luce, the full-grown pike, is the 
Latin luci-^us, from the Greek lukos (a 
wolf), meaning the wolf of fishes. 

Lucia di Lamznermoor, called 
Lucy Ashton by Sir Walter Scott, was 
the sister of lord Henry Ashton of Lam- 
mermoor, who, to retrieve the fallen for- 
tunes of the family, arranges a marriam 
between his sister and lord Arthur Buck- 
law (or Frank Hayston, laird of Bucklaw). 
Unknown to Henry Ashton, Edgordo 
(or Edgar), master of Ravenswood, whose 
family has long been in a state of hos- 
tility with the Lammermoors, is in love 
With Lucy, and his attachment is re- 
ciprocated. While Edgar is absent in 
France on an embassy, Lucy is made to 
believe, by feigned letters, that Edgar is 
unfaithful to her, and in her frenzy of 
indignation consents to marry the laird 
of Bucklaw ; but on the wedding-night 
she stabs her husband, goes mad, and 
dies. — Donizetti, opera of'*l^Mia diLaror 
mermoor,** and Sir Walter Scott, “ JSriils 
of Lammermoor** 

Lu'cian. The impersonation of the 
follies and vices of the age, metamor- 
phosed into an ass. The chief character 
in the “ Golden Ass ” of Appule'ius. 

Lucifer. The morning star. Venus 
is both an evening and a morning star : 
when she follows the sun and is an even- 
ing star, she is called lle^perue; when 
she precedes the sun, and appears before 
sunrise, she is called Ludjer (the light- 
bringer). 

Frond as Lucifer, Very haughty and 
overbearing, Lucifer is the name given 
by Isaiah to Nebuchadnezzar, the proud 
but ruined king of Babylon: ''Take up 

and ^y. . . .%ow art thou fallen ^rom 
heaven, 0 Lucifer, son of the morning 1*' 
(La. xiv. 4, 12). The poets feiern that 
Batan, before ho war driven out of heavou 


LtJdFERA. 


LUCUS A NON LUCENDO. 8QD 


tor bis pride, was called Lucifer. Milton, 
in bis Paradise Lost,” gives this name 
to the demon of ** Sinful Pride.” 

IiUOif'era (Pride) lived in a splendid 
palace, only its foundation was of sand. 
The door stood always open, and the 

S ieen gave welcome to every comer. 

er six privy ministers are Idleness, 
Gluttony, Lechery, Avarice, Envy, and 
Revenge. These six, with Pride herself, 
are the seven mortal sins. Her carriage 
was drawn by six different animals, viz., 
an ass, swine, goat, camel, wolf, and 
lion, on each of which rode one of her 
privy councillors, Satan himself being 
coachman. While here the Red-Cross 
Knight was attacked by Sansjoy, who 
would have been slain if Duessa had not 
rescued him. — Spenser, Fwiry Qv>een.,** 
bk. i. 4, 

liuciferlans. A sect of the fourth 
century, who refused to hold any com- 
munion with the Arians, who had re- 
nounced their ** errors’* and been re- 
admitted into the church. So called 
from Lucifer, bishop of Cagliari, their 
loader. 

IjUeinlen. The young prince, son 
of Dolopatos the Sicilian monarch, en- 
trusted to the charge of Virgil the phi- 
losopher. {See Seven Wise Mabtebs, 
and Dolopatos.) 

Lucius. {See Pudens.) 

Luck. Oive a man luck and throw 
him, into the sea. Moaning that his luck 
will save him even in the greatest ex- 
tremity. Referring to Jonah and Ari'on, 
who were cast into the sea, but carried 
safely to land—the one by a whale and 
the other by a dolphin. 

The Luck of Eden JTall. A drinking- 
horn, on which the luck of the family is 
supposed to depend. {See Eden Hall.) 

Luck in Odd USTumbers. {See Odd.) 

Luckshmi or Luximee. Wife of 
Vishnoo, and goddess of wealth and 
prosperity.— ifiadtt myUtology. 

Lucre'zia di Borgia, daughter of 
pope Alexander VI., was thrice luavried, 
lier last husband being Alfonso, duke of 
Ferra'ra. Before her marriage with the 
duke she had a natural son named Gen- 
na'ro, who was sent to be brought up by 
a Neapolitan fisherman. When arrived 
at iaau'«i estat; ho received a lottor in- 


forming him that he was nobly bom, and 
offering him a commission in the army. 
In the battle of Rim*ini, be saved the 
life of Orsi'ni, and they became sworn 
friends. In Venice he is introduced to 
the young nobles, who tell him of the ill 
deeds of Lucrezia Borgia. Each of them 
has had some relative put to death by 
her agency. Genna'ro in his indignation 
mutilates the duke’s escutcheon with his 
dagger, knocking off the “B** of his 
name, and changing Borgia into Orgia 
{orgies). Lucrezia, not knowing who 
has offered the insult, reouests the duke 
that the perpetrator may oe put to death, 
but when she discovers it to be her own 
son, gives him an antidote to neutralise 
the poison he has drunk, and releases 
him from his confinement. Scarcely is 
he liberated when he and his companions 
are invited by the princess Neg'roni to 
a banquet, where they are all poisoned. 
Lucrezia tells Gennaro he is her son, and 
dies herself as soon as her son expires.— 
DonizettCs opera. 

LucuUus sups with LucuUus. 
Said of a glutton who gormandises alrrne. 
LucuUus was a rich Roman soldier, 
noted for his magnificence and self- 
indulgence. Sometimes above £1,700 
was expended on a single meal, and 
Horace tells us he had 5,000 rich purple 
robes in his house. On one occasion a 
very superb supper was prepared, and 
when asked who were to be his guests tne 
** rich fool” replied, “ LucuUus will sup 
to-night with Lucullus.” (B.o. 110-57.) 

Lucus a non Luoendo. 

Bellum (war) quia min'imfi bellum.— 
Priscian. 

Black, Saxon, bide (white), hlacan, 
** to turn white,” as bleach and blanch. 

Calid {hot) radically the same as the 
Saxon cald, German kalt (cold). 

Cleave, to part, also signifies to elick 
tegether. (Saxon, clifan, to adhere.) 

Curta'na (the instrument that shortens 
by cutting off the head ; French court, 
Italian corto) is the blunt sword, emble- 
matical of mercy, borne before our sove- 
reigns at their coronation. 

Devoted {attached to) is the Latin 
I devotus (cursed). 

Eumenldes (the well-disposed); the 
Furies. 

Euonyma (good name); is poisonous. 

Tliren, a sword, a bully. Gk. irenS, peace. 

Lambs arc rufiiaus employed at eleo* 



sJu&t. 


itjfSi. 


iloM to use **pby8ioal force** to deter 
eleeton from ▼oting' for the opposition. 

Lencoaphere, the inner and brighter 
portion of the sun’s corona. It is neither 
white nor spherical. 

Liege (a «ito) is no liege or bondman, 
but the lord of his liege subjects. 

Lily-wbit& a chimney-sweep. 

Beligion, bond-service (re-f»ye), is the 
service of which Christ has made us free. 

Speaker of House of Commons. The 
only member that never makes speeches. 

Solomon. George III., so called by 
Dr. Wolcott, because he was no Solomon. 

In their marriage service, the Jews 
break a winerfflcus; the symbol being **as 
this glass can never be rejoined, so may our 
union be never broken.” {See Misnomeil) 

Luoy (iSit.). Patron saint for those 
afflicted in the eyes. It is said that a 
nobleman wanted to marry her for the 
beauty of her eyes ; so she tore them out, 
and ^ave them to him, saying, Now let 
me five to God.” The story says that 
Heaven restored her eyesight ; but the 
rejected lover accused her of faith in 
Ohrist,*’ and she was martyred by a 
■word thrust into her neck. She is 
represented in art carrying a palm-branc^ 
and bearing a platter with two eyes in it. 

XiUOy and Colin. A ballad by 
Thomas Tickel, translated into Latin by 
Vincent Bourne. Colin forsook Luoy of 
Iioinster for a bride '’thrice as rich.” 
Luoy felt that she was dying, and made 
request that she might be token to the 
church at the time of Colin’s wedding. 
Her request was granted, and when 
Colin saw LueVs corpse, ’’the damps of 
death bedewed his brow, and he died.” 
Both were buried in one tomb, and to 
their grave many a constant mnd and 
plighted maid resort to deck it with 
garmnds and true-love knots.” 

IiUd. A mythical king of Britain. 

Genenil Lud, The name assumed by 
the ringleader of certain rioters, who in 
1811 enaeavoured to prevent the intro- 
duction of power-looms. The faction 
revived in 1816, but was soon put down . 
Miss Harriet Martineau says the name 
was taken from an imbecile called Ned 
Lnd of Leioester. {See Luddites.) 

liud’B Bulwark. Ludgate prison. 
(Bm above.) 

IiUd*B Town. London; so called 
tram Lad, a mythical king of Britain. 


Zadmfe is a similar traditUm said to 
be the gate where Lud was buried. {See 
London.) 

And oa tlM fStM of Lnd*e Town Mfeyovr Imda 
Shak^ptaret *' OemStlutt," It. f . 

liuddites (2 syl.). Riotous work- 
men who went about the manufacturing 
districts breaking xnaohines, under the 
notion that machinery threw men out at 
employ. Miss Martineau savs that the 
term arose from Ned Lud, of Leicester- 
shire, an imbecile who was much hounded 
by boys. One day he chased a set of tor- 
mentors into a house, and broke two 
stocking-frames, whence the leader of 
these rioters was called General Lud, his 
chief abettors Lud’s wives, and his fol- 
lowers Luddites. (1811-1816.) 

liUdgate. Stow says, "King, Lud, 
repairing the city, called it after hia 
name Luds town ; the strong gate which 
he built in the west part, he likewise 
named Lud-gate. In the year 12^, the 
gate was beautiful with images of Lud 
aud other kings. Those images, in the 
reign of Edwa^ VI., had their heads 

smitten off Queen Mary did set 

new heads upon their old bodies amn. 
The twenty-eighth of Queen Eliz^eth 
the gate was newly and beautifully buill^ 
with images of Lud aud others, as be- 
fore.” ("Survey of London.”) The 
more probable etymon is the Saxon feode 
(people), similar to the "Porto del 
popoli ” of Rome. 

[Lud] Built that gate of which hii name le bigUL 

By which he liea entombed aoleninly. 

SpenseTt ” FaSnf Quern,** IL x. to 

Ludlam. {See Lazy,) 

liuez. (<%e Luz.) 

IiUfP. The part towards the wind. 
The fujf of a vessel is the roundest part 
of her bow. 

To luff is to turn the head of a ship 
towards the wind. 

Luff Put the tiller on the lee- 
side. This is done to make the ship soil 
nearer the wind. 

lAiff roand/— Throw the ship’s head 
right into the wind. 

Luff as Luff round. 

A ship is said to Spring her luff when 
she yields to the helm by sailing nearer 
the wind. 

Keep the luf/--ihe wind side. 

liia&a. Douglas’s dog, "the fleetest 
hound in all the North.”— 'jSir Walter 
Scott, " Ladg of the v. 


LUGGIE. 


LUNJk. 


5n 


Xfliggia. The trarlook who, when 
storms prevented him from going to sea, 
used to sit on ''Luggie's Knoll” and fish 
up dressed food. 

IiUggnagg. An island mentioned 
In '^mliv^ Travels.” whore p^ple 
live for over. Swift shows the evil of 
inch a destiny, unless accompanied with 
eternal youth and freshness. 

Iilike Patron saint of painters 

and physicians. Tradition says he 
painted a portrait of the Virgin Mary. 
From Col. iv. 14 ho is supposed to have 
been aphysician. 

St LukCi in Christian is usually 
represented with an ox lying near him, 
and generally with painting materials. 
Sometimes he seems engaged painting a 
picture of the Virgin and infant Saviour, 
his description of the early life of the 
Saviour being more minute than that of 
the, other evangelists. Metaphrastus 
mentions the skill of St. Luke in paints 
ing ; John of Damascus speaks of his 
portrait of the Virgin (p. 631. Paris, 
1712). Many pictures still extant are 
ascribed to St. Luke ; but the artist was 
probably St. Luke the Greek hermit; 
certainly these meagre Byzantino pro- 
ductions were not the works of the evan- 

S elist, {See Lanzi, ‘*Storia Pittorica 

ell’ Italia,” ii. 10.) 

St, LMs Clvb or The VxrtwieCs, An 
artists’ club, established in England by 
Sir Antonio Vandyke, and held at the 
Bose Tavern, Fleet Street. There was 
an academy of St. Luke founded by the 
Paris artists in 1891 ; one at Borne, 
founded in 1593, but based on the “ Com- 
pagnia di San Luca ” of Florence, founded 
m 1345 ; a similar one was established 
at Sienna in 1355. „ , , 

St Luke's Summer, called by the 
French ViU de S. MaHin; hence the 
phrase ‘*L*5t5 de la S. Denis h la S. 
Martin,” from October 9th to November 
11th, meaning generally the latter end 
of autumn. 

As light as St Luke's Urd (i.e., an ox). 
Not light at all, but quite the contrary. 
St. Luke is generally represented writing, 
while behind him is an ox, symbolical 
of sacrifice. The whole tableau means 
that Luke pre-eminently wrote about 
the sacrifice of Jesus Christ. 

Xiukd’s Iron Crown. George 
and Luke Dosa headed an unsuccessful 
zevolt against the Hungarian nobles in 


the early part of the sixteenth century, 
Luke (according to Goldsmith) underwent 
the torture of the red-hot iron crown, as 
a punishment for idlowing himself to 
beproclaimed king. History says it was 
George, not Luke . — The Traveller. 

Lullaby has been derived from LUla, 
M (Lilith, avaimt !). {See Lilis.) 


■ a ftdrj Mlled Blahy Oathon, Invoked by 
ratoh over sleeping babes, that they inizht 
nged by the elve^ and some think that 


There wns a 

nnrses to watoh o 

not be changed by the elve^ and i 
lullaby is a oormption of L'JBlaby. 


Lullian NCetbod. A mechanical 
aid to the memory, by means of syste- 
matic arrangements of ideas and sub- 
jects, devised by Raymond Lully, in the 
thirteenth century. 

Lumber (from Lombard), A pawn- 
broker’s shop. Thuslady Murray writes: 
“ They put all the little plate they had 
in the lumber, which is pawning it, till 
the ships came home.” The first pawn- 
brokers were called Lombards, and the 
places where pawns were kept were 
called lumber-rooms. ’ 


Lump. 2f you dov2t like it yoii> imy 
lump it I* you do not choose to take 
what is offered, you may sit in the sulks. 
In Devonshire the sulks are called the 
lumps, and our lumpish means heavy, 
awkward, and ungainly. 

Lumpkin {Tony), in ''She Stoops 
to Conquer,” by Goldsmith. A sheepiw, 
mischievous, idle, cunning lout,^ '‘with 
the vices of a man and the follies of a 
boy;” fond of low company, but giving 
himself the airs of the young squire. 

Luna. An ancient seaport of Oen'oa, 
whence the marble quarried in the neigh- 
bourhood is called “ marmo lunensS.’ — 
" Orlando Furioso'* 

ContM di Lwui. Garzia, brother of 
count Luna, had two sons. One day a 
gipsy was found in their chamber, ax^ 
being seized, was condemned to be burnt 
alive. The daughter of the gipsy, out 
of revenge, vowed vengeance, and stole 
Manri'eo, the infant son of Garzia. It 
so fell out that the count and Manrico 
both fell in love with the princess Leo- 
nora, who loved Manrico only. Luna 
and Manrico both fall into the hands of 
the count, and are condemned to death, 
when Leonora promises to "give herself” 
to Luna, provided he liberates Manrico^ 
The count accepts the tenns, and geos 
i to the prison to fulfil bis promise, when 


m LUKAB MONTH. 


LUSUB KATURM. 


Leonora diei from poison which she has 
aneked from a ring. Soon as Manrioo 
aees that Leonora m dead, he also dies. 
^FerdK, “//TVosotor#” (an opera), 

Irtinar Mtonth. About four weeks 
from new moon to new moon. 

Lunar Year. Twclre lunar months. 

Ltmatioa Moon*stmck persons. The 
Romans believed that the mind was 
oifeoted by the moon, and that ** lunatics” 
were more and more frenzied as the moon 
increased to its full. (^See Av£ktin.) 

Lunoheon. Welsh Uumc^ a gulp; 
Uyi^ to swallow at a gulp. The notion 
of its derivation from I'onceia absurd, 1st, 
because the Spanish is not Ponce but las 
once; and, 2nd, because it is not likely we 
should go to Spain for such a word. 

Lungaggffni. Dull, tedious twad- 
dlers; prosy talkers. Lungag*nola is 
prosy twaddle (Italian). 

Lungs of London. The parks. In 
a debate, 80th of Juno, 1808, respecting 
encroachments upon Hyde Park, Mr. 
Windham said it was the ** lungs of 
l^ondon.” 

Lunsford. A name used in terrorem 
over children. He was Sir Thomas 
Lunsford, governor of the Tower : a man 
of most vindictive temper, and the dread 
of every one. 

Lu'peroal. A festival held by the 
Romans on the 16th February, in honour 
of Lu'percus, the god of fertility. 

Lupus et Agnus. A mere pre- 
tence to found a quarrel on. The words 
are the Latin title of the well-known fable 
of **The Wolf and, the Lamb.” 

Luroh. To leave in lurch. A lurch 
or slam is when one of the players wins 
the entire game before his adversary bos 
scored a single point. 

Lush. Beer and other intoxicating 
drinks; so called from Lushiugton the 
brewer. 

Lu'siad. The adventures of the 
Lusians or Portuguese under Vasquez da 
dama in their ** discovery of India.” 
The fleet flrst sailed to Mozambique, in 
Africa, but Bacchus (the guardian power 


of the Mahometans) raised a ooauaBotlon 
against the Lusians, and a battle ensued 
in which the Lusians were victorious. The 
fleet was next conducted by treaohei^ to 
Quil'oa,a harbour on the east coast or the 
same continent; but Venus or Divinelovs^ 
to save her favourites from dange^drove 
them away by a tempest, and HermSS 
bade Gama steer for Melinda, in Africa. 
At Melinda the Lusians were hospitably 
received, and the king of the country 
not only vowed eternal friendship, but also 
provide a pilot to conduct the fleet to 
India. In the Indian Ocean Bacchus 
tried to destroy the fleet, but 'Hhe silver 
star of Divine love” calmed the sea, and 
Gama arrived at India in safety. Having 
accomplished his object, Gama returned 
to Lisbon. 

N.B.— Gama sailed throe times to 
India (1) with four vessels, in 1497, 
returning to Lisbon in two years and two 
months ; he was appointed Mmiral of tihe 
Eastern seas. (2) In 1502, with twenty 
ships, when he was attacked by the 
Zamorin or king of Calicut, whom he 
defeated, and returned to Lisbon the 
year following ; and (3) when John III. 
appointed him viceroy of India. He 
established his government at Cochin, 
where he died in 1525. It is the,^rsf of 
these voyages which is the subject of the 
Lusiad by Camoons. 

Lusita'nia. Ancient name for Por- 
tugal, said to be so called from Lusus. 
(See Lusub.) 


Lusita'riiaii Flrince. Don Henry, 
third son of Joam I., king of Portugal— 

Who henTen.lnspixod. 

To love of aseful glory rouaod mmniilDd, 

Aad in unbounded oomnaerce mixed the world. 

Tlwmicn, *' Summer." 


Lustrum. A space of five yours. 
The word means a purification. These 

every fift^' year, at the concision of the 
census. (Latin, lu'ei’e, to purify.) 


Lub'us. The tons or race of Lntus. 
Pliny (iii. 1.) tells us that Lusus was the 
companion of Bacchus in his travels, and 
settled a colony in Portugal; whenoe the 
country was termed LutiUtlnia, and the 
inhabitants LasioMS, 

Lusub Natu'res (Latin), A fraak 
of nature ; as a man with six toes, a 
sheep with two beads, a stone shaped like 
a w<>ll known object, &c. 




LUTBSTBma. 


LTDIA. 


ZiUteBtring. A glony Bilk; a cor- 
ruption of luBtring, from the French 
Imtrt, 

To tptak i% lutestring. Flash, highly- 
poliriied oratory. The expression was 
first used in ''Junius.” Shakespeare has 
"Taffeta phrases and silken terms pre- 
cise.** We call inflated speech "fustian ** 
(jf.v.) or "bombast** (j.v.); say a man 
wks ite^i term a book or speech mode 
up of other men’s brains, eJioddy (a.v.) ; 
sailors call telling a story " spinning a 
yam,** &o. &o. 

lillte'tia. Mud-hoYols; the ancient 
name of Paris. The Romans called it 
Luietia Parino^rum, the mud-town of the 
Parisii. The former word being dropped, 
has left the present name Paris. (Celtic, 
louiou-heei, mud-dwellings.) 

IiUt1ier*B Hymn. “Great God, 
what do 1 see and hear,** and “A safe 
stronghold,** &c. 

IiU’therans. l)r. Eck was the first to 
call the followers of Martin Luther by this 
name. It was used by way of contempt 

A sort of goblin in the 
mythology of Normandy, very similar to 
the house-spirits of Germany and Scan- 
dinavia. Sometimes it assumes the 
form of a horse ready equipped, and in 
this shape is called Le C/ieval Bauard. 

To LuHfi is to twist hair into elf-locks. 
Sometimes these mischievous urchins so 
tangle the mane of a horse or head of a 
child that the hair must be cut off. 

Le Prince iMlin, by the ooimtess 
lyAulnoy. 

liUxembnrgers. The people of 
Luxemburg. Similarly we have Augs- 
burgers, Carlsburgers, Edinburgers, 
Friburgers, Hamburgers, and many 
more. 

IiUZ or Luez, The indestructible 
bone: the nucleus of the resurrection 
body. 

"How doth ft mftn rerive a^ftio in tho world to 
some } '* ftoked UftdrtRn : ftud J oahua Ben Uftnftni'ab 
undo answer, ** From lus in the baokbone " Ue 
then went on to demonstrate this to him : Ue took 
the b«me lui, and put it wto water, but the water had 
no aetlononit; he put it in the lire, but the fire 
oonsumed it not : he placed it in amill, but could not 
grind it; and laid it on an annltbut the hammer 
wushed it not-IAgWooL 

Ijyb'ius {Sir), A very young knight 
who undertook to rescue the lady of 
Sinadone, After overcoming various 
knights, giants, and enchant^ he en* 


iered the pal^e of the lady. Presently 
the whole edifice fell to pieces about hU 
ears, and a horrible serpent coiled round 
his neck and kissed him. The spell being 
broken, the serpent turned into the lady 
of Sinadone, who married the knight 
that so gallantly rescued her.— 

(a romance), 

Ijycaon'ian Tables {Lucaonia 
menga). Execrable food. Lyca^n, de- 
sirous of testing the dirine knowledge of 
Jove, who had honoured him with a visit, 
served up human flesh on his table ; for 
which the god changed him into a wolf. 

Xye'idas. The name under which 
Milton celebrates the untimely death of 
Edward King, Fellow of Christ Collego, 
Cambridge, who was drowned in bis 
passage from Chester to Ireland, August 
loth, 1637. Ho was tho son of Sir^hn 
King, secretary for Ireland. 

liyeiB'ca {half wolf, half dog). One 
of the dogs of Actoeon. In Latin 
it is a common term for a shepherd's 
dog, and is so used by Virgil {Eclogue 
iii 18). 

liycopo'dium, wolfs foot, from a 
fanciful resemblance thereto. 

Lydford Law is, punish first and 
try afterwards. Lydford, in the county 
of Devon, was a fortified town, in which 
was an ancient castle, where were held 
tho courts of the duchy of Cornwall. 
Offenders against the stannarv laws 
were confined before trial in a dungeon 
BO loathsome and dreary, that it gave 
rise to the proverb referred to. The 
castle was destroyed by the Danes; {See 
CowFEB’s Law.) 

Lydia, daughter of the king of Lydia, 
was sought in marriage by Alcestes, a 
Thracian knight ; his suit was refuse, 
and he repaired to the king of Armenia, 
who gave him an army with which he 
laid siege to Lydia. He was persuaded 
by Lydia to raise the siege. The king 
of Armenia would not give up the project, 
and AJoestes slew him. Lydia now set 
him all sortsof dangerous tasks to "prove 
the ardour of his love,” all el which he 
surmounted. Lastly, she induced him 
to put to death all his allies, and when 
she had cut off the claws of the love-sick 
lion, she mocked him. Alcestes pined 
and died, and Lydia was doomed to end- 
less torment in hell, where Astolpho saw 


LYDU ULNOUIBH. 


liar, to wbom aha void her atoiy.— Or- 
hmdo Fmriftio,” bk. xrii. 

I^dia LangtdBhi in ''The BiraUr,** 
by Sneridan. 

Iiydian Poet {The). Aleman of 
Iiyd&. (FI. B. 0 . 670.) 

Ijyingf* I/vina for the wheUtone. Said 
of a person who is grossly exaggerating 
or fwfying a statement. Ooo of the 
Whitsun amusements of our forefathers 
was the lie>wage or lie-match ; he who 
oould tell the greatest lie carried off a 
whetstone as his reward. The nature 
of these contests may be illustrated by 
the following well-known extravaganza : 
one of the combatants declared he could 
see a fly on the top of a church-stecple ; 
the other replied, ** Oh yes, 1 saw him 
wink his eye.^’ 

Lying Traveller (T/ie), So Sir 
John Mandeville has been unjustly called. 
(1800-1872.) 

Lsrlng by the Wall. Dead but not 
buried. Saxon, watl (death). He is lying 
with the dead. 

L3rn. Cease. (Anglo-Saxon, littnim, 
to cease.) 

Lynch-law. Mob-law, law ad- 
ministered by private persons. Lynch 
is Saxon for a club ; whence the nearly 
obsolete verb linch, to beat or chastise, 
and the compound linch-pin, which is 
the pin of the **lynis” or axle. Ac- 
cording to W’ebster, the word lynch refers 
to James Lynch, a farmer, of Piedmont 
in Virginia. The tale is that, as Pied- 
mont, on the frontier, was seven miles 
from any law-court, the neighbours, in 
1686, selected James Lynch, a man of 
good judgment and great impartiality, 
to pass sentence on offenders on the 
nonoe. His judgments were so judicious 
that he acquired the name of Judge 
Lynch, and this sort of law went by 
the name of Lynch-law. In confirma- 
tion of this story, we are told there was 
a James Lynch Fitz-Stephen, who was 
warden of Galway in 1526 ; and in the 
capacity of warden he passed sentence 
of death on his own son for murder. 
{See Bublaw.) 

Lynblmo'biailB. Booksellers and 
publishers. Rabelais says they inhabit 
a little hamlet near Lantern-land, and 

Uve by lanterns.— 38. 


Lynx-eyed. Having as keen a sight 
as a lynx. 

Lyon King-of-Arme. Chief he- 
rsddic officer for Scotland ; so called from 
the lion rampeaU in the Scottish regal 
escutcheon. 

Lyonnesse (3 syl.). ''That sweet 
land of Lyonnesse”— a trait between 
the Land’s End and the Soilly Isles, now 
submerged full "forty fathoms under 
water.” Arthur came from this mythical 
country. 

Lyre. 

Amphi'on built Thebes with the musio 
of his lyre, for the very stones moved of 
their own accord into walls and houses. 

Arifon charmed the dolphins by the 
musio of his lyre, and when the bard was 
thrown overboard one of them carried 
him safely to IVuarus. 

H&rmlk was taught musio by Linus. 
One day, being reproved, the strong man 
broke the head of his master with his 
own lyre. 

Orpheus charmed savage beasts, and 
even the infernal gods, with the musio 
of his lyre. 

L 3 rttelton, invoked by Thomson in 
his " Spring,” was Geor^, lord Lyttelton, 
of Hagley, Worcestershire, who procured 
from the prince of Wales a pension of 
£100 a year for the poet. Lucinda was 
Lucy Fortesouo, daughter of Hugh For- 
tescue, of Devonshire. 


M. This letter represents the wavy 
appearance of water, and is called in 
Hebrew mem (water). 

M (initial of manslaughter). The 
brand of a person convicted of that 
offence, and admitted to the benefit of 
clergy. It was burnt on the brawn of 
the loft thumb. 

M in numerals is the initial of 
a thousand. 

Whosoerer prsyeth for the wml of John Oower he 
■hall, eo oft ae he lo doth, hare a X. and a D. dsn 
of pardon.— tfoww’e TcMtL 

M. The five Ms: Mansa, Matsya^ 
Madya, Maithuna, and Mudra (flesh, fisl^ 
wine, women, and gesticulation). The 
five forms of Hindu Asoetioisnu 
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Mac. A Gaolio prefix mean- 
ing son. (Gothic, magat, a eon ; Sanskrit. 
mak, to grow ; Welsh, magu, to breed.) 
The Welsh ap is mao changed to map, 
and oontraotM into *ap or *p, as Apadam 
('Ap Adam), Prichard OP Miehara). 

TUL or 1S[ in the Catechism. M is a 
contraction of NN (names); N is for 
name. The respondent is required to give 
his names if he has more than one, or his 
name if only one. 

In the marriage service, M stands for 
mas (the man) or mariUns (the bride- 
groom), and N for nupta (the bride). 

There are some who think M stands 
for Mary, the patron saint of girls, and 
N for Nv^las, the patron saint of boys. 

M.D. The first woman that obtained 
this degree was Elizabeth Blackwell, of 
the United States (1849). 

M.F. Member of Parliament, but in 
slang language Member of the Police. 

KCS., manuscript ; MSS., manu- 
scripts; generally applied to literary 
works in penmanship. (Latin, manu- 
seriptim, what is written by the hand.) 

Ma. The goddess of truth and 
justice. — Egyptian mytJiology. 

Ma. The fox is so called by the 
Japanese because of its ravages. It is 
the name of a malignant spirit. 

Ma, Bhea, so called by the Lydians ; 
idso the nurse of Bacchus. 

Mab. The “fairies’ midwife,” 
employed by the fairies as midwife of 
dreams (to deliver man’s brain of dreams). 
Thus when Borneo says, ** I dreamed a 
dream to-night,” Mercutio replies, '*0 
them I see queen Mab hath been with 
you.” Sir Walter Scott follows in the 
same track : ** 1 have a friend who is 
peculiarly favoured with the visits of 
queen Mab,” meaning with dreams 
(*'The Antiquary”). When Mab is called 

queen” it does not mean sovereign, for 
Titan'ia was O'beron’s wife, but simply 
female ; both midwives and monthly 
nurses were anciently called queens or 
queans. Que'n or ewe^n in Saxon means 
neither more nor less than woman; so 
**elf-queen” and the Danish '’elle- 
quinde”mean/mafe 0 (f, and not ''queen 
of the elves.” Excellent descriptions of 
"Mistress Mab” are given by Shake- 
epeare ("Borneo and Juliet,” i. 4), by 
Son Jonson, by Herrick, and by Drayton 


in his "Nimphidea.” {Mab, Wddi, a 
baby.) 

Maoa'ber. The Lance Macaber. The 
Dance of Death {q.v.). 

UCaoad'amise (4 syl.). Using broken 
stones for road metal, and making the 
road convex instead of concave ; a method 
introduced by Sir John L. Macadam. 
(1756-1836.) 

Macaire (2 syl.). A favourite name 
in French plays, insomuch that Bobert 
Macaire is sometimes used generically for 
a Frenchman. It is said that Aubry de 
Montdidier was murdered in the forest of 
Bondy in 1371. His dog conceived such 
a hatred against Bichard Macaire, that 
suspicion was aroused, and it was re- 
solved to pit the man and dog together. 
The result was fatal to the man, who 
died confessing his guilt. 

Mac'amut. Sultan of Cambaya, who 
lived upon poison, with which he was so 
saturated that his breath or touch carried 
instant death.— Parc4a«. 

Macare {French), The impersona- 
tion of good-temper, in Voltaire's allegory 
of " Theleme and Macare.” 

Macar'ios (<Sf.). An Egyptian an- 
chorite, noted for giving his name to the 
Mac^aber Dance, or Dance of Death. 
Three noblemen hawking arrived at his 
cell, and the anchorite pointed out to 
them throe coffins — one containing a 
skeleton, and the other two dead bodies.- 

Macaro'm. A dandy. The word is 
derived from the Macaroni club, insti- 
tuted by a set of fiasby men who had 
travelled in Italy, and introduced Italian 
macaroni at Almack's subscription table. 
The Macaronies were the most exquisite 
fops that ever disgraced the name of 
man ; vicious, insolent, fond of gambling, 
drinking, and duelling, they were (about 
1773) the curse of Yauxball Gardens. 

We are indebted to the Macaronies for only twe 
things : the one is tlie introduction of that excellent 
. . . dish, macaroni, and the other is the invention of 
that useful slaug word bore *' [boarj, whioh origin- 
ally meant any opponent of dandjriiin^UiSMtf’s 
UaotuvM. “ London Legendi" ih. 

Maoaronlo Latin. Dog Latin. 
From macaro'n^, a medley, a merry 
Andrew; hence, mamronie, foolish, 
strangely mixed and jumbled together. 
The cake called in Italian macaroni is a 
mixture of coarse meal, em, and oheesai 
’-Tlwmasin, " P* 72. 
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Macaronic Verse. Verses In which 
forcifpi words are ludicrously distorted 
Md jumbled together, as in Porson’s lines 
in the threatened invasion of England by 
Nfwoleon. So called by Teofilo Folengo, , 
a Mantuan monk of noble family, who 
published a book entitled Liber Maca- 
ronico'rum,*’ a poetical rhapsody made 
np of words of different languages, and 
treating of “pleasant matters*' in a 
comical style (1520). Folengo is gene- 
rally called Merlinus Ooccaius, or Mer^ 
lino Coccajo. (^See preceding,) 

Macbeth. (Shaheepeare), Tho stoi^ 
is taken from Uolinsned, who copied it 
from the “History of Scotland,” by 
Hector Boece or Boyce, in seventeen 
volumes (1527). This history written in 
Latin was translated by John Bollenden 
(1681-1535). 


*•* Biitory lUtai that Mooheth slew Dimnnn at 
Bothfowaii. near Elsin.in le.'tO.aud not as Shake* 
■peare eoiyf, at hii oaetla of Inverness , the attack 
was made beeause Dunoan had usurped the throuo 
to which Maebeth hod 1 he better claim. A% a kinK, 
Maobeth proved a very Just end equitable prince, bat 
the partisans of Malcolm sot head, and suoceedud m 
deposing Maobeth. who was slain in lOM at Lum* 
phanan. He was thane of Cromarty [Glamisl. and 
afterwards of Moray lOawdorJ.->lianlNer. Cabtnef 
OyokSMMlia.*' 


Ladv Mcbcheth. The wife of Maobeth. 
Ambition is her sin, and to i^in the 
object of her ambition she hesitates at 
nothing. Her masterful mind sways the 
weaker Macbeth to “tho mood of what 
■he liked or loathed.” She is a Mede% 
or Catharine de* Medici, or Caesar Bor'gia 
in female form. ^Shxikespeare, *^Mache^,*' 


%• The real name of lady Macbeth was Graoch, 
sndfiDStoad of being urged lo the murder of Duncan 
through ambition, she was goaded by deadly iujurtca. 
She was,in fbot, the grand daughrer of Kenneiii lY.. 
killed In KMKI, fightlug avaiust Malcolm IL— Lord- 
MSr, ** OobineC Cyetopcsdux,” voL i. 17* *o. 


Maobriar {Ephraim). An enthu- 
siastic preacher in Sir Walter Scott's 
“Old Mortality.” 

Maocabas'UB. The Hammerer. A 
surname given to Judas Asmonaeus; 
similar to “ Martel,” the name given to 
Charles, son of Pepin He'ristel, who beat 
down the Saracens as with a sledge- 
hammer. Some think the name is a 
uotaricaor acrostic; Mi Camokan Baelim 
Jehovah (Who is like to thee among tlie 
gods, O Lord?).— A*;rodtf# zv. 11. (<Sto 
STotabica.) 


Macduff. The thane of Fife. A 
Scotch nobleman whoso castle of Konno- 
way was surprised by Macbeth, and his 


wife and babes ** savagely slaughtered. ** 
Macduff vowed venmance, and joined 
the army of Siward, to dethrone the 
^rant. On reaching the royal castle of 
Dunsinane, they fought, and Maobeth 
was slain. — Shakespeare, “ Mtubeth!* 


*«* Hlitoir RtatM that Maebeth wme defeated at 
Duniinane, but escaped from the battle, and was 
■hiu at Lumpha'ian in loaa— Xardner. **Oabuu< 
Vifelopaiia,*‘ L, p 17. &e. 


Mac Forlane’s O eese. The proverb 
is that “Mac Farlane’s geese like their 
play bettor than their meat.** The wild 
geese of Inch-Tavoe (Loch Lomond) used 
to be called Mac-Farlane*s geese because 
the Mac Farlanes had a house and garden 
on the island. It is said that these geese 
never returned after the extinction of 
that house. One day James VI. visited 
the chieftain, and was highly amused by 
the gambols of the geese, but the one 
served at table was so tough that tho 
king exclaimed, “Mac FarUne's geese 
like their play better than their meat.*’ 


MacFleck'noe,in Dryden’s famous 
satire, is Thomas Shadwell, poet laureate, 
whoso immortality rests on the not very 
complimentary line of “ Shadwell never 
deviates into sense.” (1640-1692.) 

N.B. — Flecknoe was an Irish Boman 
Catholic priest, doggrel sonneteer, and 
playwright. Shadwell, according to 
Drydon, was his double. 

Mac Gregor. The motto of the 
Mac Grregors is, '*E’en do and spair 
nocht,” said to have been given them in 
the twelfth century by the king of Scot- 
land. While the king was hunting he 
was attacked by a wild boar, when Sir 
Malcolm requested permission to encoun- 
ter tho creature. “ E’en do,” said the 
king, “and spair nocht.” Whereupon 
the strong baronet tore up an oak sap- 
ling and dispatched the enraged animeX 
For this defence the king gave Sir Mal- 
colm permission to use the said motto, 
and, in place of a Scotch fir, to adopt for 
crost an oak-tree ercLdiccUe, proper, 

lioh Roy Mck Gregor or Robert Campf 
hell, the outlaw. A Highland freobooter, 
the hero of Sir Walter Scott’s “Bob 
Boy.” His wife’s name is Helen, and 
their eldest son, Hamish. In the “Two 
Drovers,” Mac Gregor or Mao Combich 
(Bobin Oig) is a Highland drover. 

Mao Heath {Captain). A highway* 
man, hero of “The Beggar's Opera,” 
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by Gay. A fine, cay, bold-faced rnffiaa, 
game to the Tory last. 

lAac'lliavelll. Tht Im^Ud Mo/chia- 
vdU, Tiberius the Roman emperor. 
(B.G. 42tOA.D. 37.) 

MaohiaveUism. Political cunning 
and oyerreaching by diplomacy, accord- 
ing to the pernicious political principles 
of Niccolo del Machiavelli, of Florence, 
set forth in his work called The Prince.” 
The general scope of this book is to show 
that rulers may resort to any treachery 
and artiSce to uphold their arbitrary 
power, and whatever dishonourable acts 
rinces mav indulge in are fully set off 
y the insubordination of their subjects. 

( 1469 - 1627 .) 

Mac Intyre {Captain Hector). Bro- 
ther of Maria MacIntyre, the antiquary’s 
niece, in Sir Walter Scott’s '‘Antiquary.” 

Mao Ivor {Fergus), Chief of Glen- 
naquoich, and brother of Flora Mac Ivor, 
the heroine of “ Waverley,” by Sir 
Walter Scott. 

Mackintoslx or Macintosh. Cloth 
waterproofed with caoutchouc, patented 
by Mr. Macintosh. 

lyrg-ftlrli-n . The real name of this 
reat actor was Charles M'Laughlin, but 
e changed it on coming to England. 
( 1690 - 1797 .) 

Maciniil'aiiiteB(4syl.). A religious 
sect of Scotland, who succeeded the 
Covenanters ; so named from John Mac- 
millan, their leader. They called them- 
selves the “ Reformed Presbytery.” 

Mao Pherson. During the reign 
of David I. of Scotland, a younger brother 
of the chief of the powerful clan Chattan 
espoused the clerical life, and in due 
time became abbot of Kingussie. His 
elder brother died childless, and the 
chieftainship devolved on the abbot. 
He procured the needful dispensation 
from the pope, married the daughter of 
the thane of Calder, and a swarm of 
little “ Kingussios ” was the result. The 
good people of Inverness-shire called 
them ^e Meu-phersons — i.c., the sons of 
the parson. 

Macsvc'opliailt {Sir Pertiiwx). In 
“The Man of the World,” by Charles 
Macklin, Sir Pertinax “bowed, and 
bowed, and bowed,” and cringed, and 
fawned, to obtain the object of his am- 
bition. 


Mao Tab. Tht HMOurahle Mitt 
Lucretia Mae Tab, A poor Scotch relative 
of Emilv Worthington “ on her deceased 
mothers side, and of the noble blood of 
the Mao Tabs.” She lived on the Wor- 
thingtons, always snubbing them for not 
appreciating the honour of such a noble 
hanger-on, and always committing the 
most ludicrous mistakes from her extra- 
vagant vanity and family pride. — George 
Colman, “ The Poor Gentleman.” 

Mac Turk {Captain Mungo or Hee- 
tar). “The man of peace” at the Spa 
Hotel, and one of tho Managing Com- 
mittee.— Walter Scott, ** St. J^natCt 
Well.” 

Mace. Originally a club armed with 
iron, and used in war. Both sword and 
mace are ensigns of dignity, suited to 
the times when men went about in 
armour, and sovereigns needed champions 
to vindicate their rights. 

Macedon. Macedm it net voorthy of 
theCt is what Philip said to his son Alex- 
ander, after his aebiovoment with the 
horse Buceph'alos, which he subdued to 
his will, though only eighteen years of 
Age. 

Edward III., after tho battle of Cre^y, 
in which tho Black Prince behaved very 
valiantly, exclaimed, “My brave boy, go 
on as you have begun, and you will be 
worthy of England’s crown.” 

Maccdo'nian (TVm:). Julius Polyee- 
nus, author of “ Stratage'mata,” in the 
second century. 

Macedo'nians. A religious sect, so 
named from Macedo'uius, patriarch of 
Constantinople, in tho fourth century. 
They denied tho divinity of tho Holy 
Ghost, and that the essence of tho Sou 
is tho same in kind with that of the 
Father. 

Macedon'icus. iKmirius Panins, 

conqueror of Perseus. (230-160 b.C.) 

Macon. Mahomet or Mahoun. 

Macon. A poetical and romance name 
of Mecca, the oirthplaco of Mahomet. 

Mac'reons. The Island of the Mae- 
reons. Great Britain. The word is Grwk, 
and means long-lived. Rabelais describes 
tho persecutions of the reformers as a 
terrible storm at sea, in which Pantag'ijiel 
and his fleet wore tempest-tossed, but 
contrived to enter one of tho harbours of 
Groat Britain, an island called “ Long* 
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life/’ because no one was put to death 
there for his rolipnous opinions. This 
island was full of antique ruins, relics of 
decayed popery and ancient superstitions. 

Mac'rocosm (Greek, the^^eai world), 
in opposition to microcosm (the httle 
world). The ancients looked upon the 
universe as n livinpr creature, and the 
followers of Paracelsus considered man 
a miniature representation of the uni- 
verse. The one was termed the Macro- 
copjn, and the other the Microcosm {q.v.'). 

Mad as a Hatter. A corruption of 
Mad as an attcr {adder ) . The word adder 
is alter in Saxon, TULitei' in Gorman. 

Mad Cavalier. Prince Rupert, 
noted for his rash couracre and impa- 
tience of control. (1619-1G82.) 

Mad Parliament. The parliament 
which assembled at Oxford in 1258, and 
broke out into open rebellion against 
Henry III. The king was declared de- 
posed, and the government was vested 
zn the hands of twenty-four councillors, 
with Simon do Montfort at their head. 

Mad Poet. Nathaniel Loo, who 
was confined for four yeatis in licdlarn. 
(1667-1690.) 

Madame. So the wife of Philippe 
due d’Orl<?ans was styled in the reign 
of Louis XIV. ; other ladies wore only 
Madame This or That. 

Madame la Wife of Henri- 

Jules de Bourbon, oldest sou of prince 
de Cond6. 

Madame la Pr incense. Wife of the 
prince de Condd, and natural daughter 
of Louis XIV. ((See Monsieur.) 

Mademoiselle (4 syl.). The daugh- 
ter of Philippe due do Chartres, gran<l- 
Bon of Philippe due d' Orleans, brother 
of Louis XIV. 

La OraiMle Mademoiselle, The duches^o 
de Montpensier, cousin to Louis XIV., 
and daughter of Gaston due d’Orl^ans. 

Madge. An owl. Probably from 
its sapient look it is called a magistrate, 
conti^ted into Madge ; or viagu.% Per- 
sian magvech, a philosopher and priest. 

Madge Wildfire. The nickname 
of Margaret Murdochson, a beautiful 
but giddy girl, whose brain was crazed 
by seduction and the murder of her in- 
fant.— iJtr Waller Scott, Heart of Mid- 
LoUiUnt^** 


Madhava. A name of the Hindu 
god Vishnu 

Madman. Macedonia's MadmauL 
Alexander the Great (b.c. 856, 336-328.) 

The Brilliant Madman or Madman 
of the North, Charles XII. of Sweden. 
(1682, 1697-1718.) 

Madness. In Perthshire there are 
sevciul wells and springs dedicated to 
St. Fillaii, which are still places of pil- 
grimage. These wells arc held to be 
eilicacious m cases of madness. Even 
recently lunatics have boon bound to the 
holy stone at night, under the expectation 
that St. Pillan would icleasc them before 
dawn, and send tlK'in iioiiie in their right 
minds 

Madoc. The youngest son of Ow'ain 
Gwyneth, king of North Wales, who died 
in 1169. According to tradition he sailed 
away to America, and established a colon)^ 
on the southern branches of the Missouri. 
About the same time the Ar/tecas forsook 
Aztlan, under the guidance of Yuhid'- 
Ihiton, and founded the empire called 
Mc-\ico, in honour of Mo.\itli, their tute- 
lary god. Southey has a poem in two 
parts called ‘‘Madoc,” in which these 
two events are made to harmonise with 
each other. 

Madonna. (Italian, my lady). Spe- 
cially applied to representations of the 
Virgin Mary. 

Ma'dor {Sir), The Scotch knight 
slain in single combat by Sir Launcelot 
of llie Lake, who volunteered to defend 
the innocence of queen Guinever. 

Madras System of Education. 
A system of mutual instruction, intro- 
duced by Dr. Andrew Bell into the in- 
stitution at Madras for the education of 
the orphan children of the European 
military. Bell lived 1753-1832. 

MsBan'der. To wind like the river 
Moeandor, in Phrygia. The “ Greek 
pattern” of embroidery is so called. 

Msece'nas. A patron of letters ; so 
called from C. Cilnius Msece'nas, a Roman 
statesman in the reign of Augustus, who 
kept open house for all men of letters, 
and was the special friend and patron of 
Horace and Virgil. Nicholas Rowe so 
called the earl of Halifax on his installa- 
tion to the order of the Garter (1714). 

The last Enplish Mcecenas, Samuel 
Rogers, poet and banker. (1763-1866.) 
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KCaelstrom (Norwegian, whirling 
ttream). There are above fifty maeb 
■troms of? the coast of Norway, out the 
one Englishmen delight to tremble at is 
at the foot of the Lofo'ten Islands, be- 
tween the islands of Moskenes and 
Mosken, where the water is pushed and 
jostled a good deal, and when the wind 
and tide are contrary it is not safe for 
small boats to venture near. 

It was anciently thought that the 
Maelstrom was a subterranean abyss, 
penetrating the globe, and commuui* 
eating with the Gulf of Bothnia. 

Msdon'ides (4 syl.) or Maonian PoeU 
Homer, either because he was the son of 
Mseon, or because ho was born in Micon'ia 
(Asia Minor). 

Msaviad. A merciless satire by 
GiiTord on the Della Cruscan school of 
poetry. Published 179t). Tho word is 
from Virgil’s Eclogue. (See Ba.viad.) 

Mag. What a mag you are ; 3 abboror, 
hence to chatter like a magpie. Mag is a 
contraction of magpie. The French have 
a famous word, caquei-boii-hec. Wo call 
a prating woman ** a mag. ” (See Magpie. ) 

Not a mag to bless myself wif/t— not a 
halfpenny. Guineas used to be called 
megs or mags^ from the Greek meg'as 
(** large** money). 

Mag'a. Blackwood’s Magazine.*’ A 
mere contraction of the word maga-zine. 

Magalo'na. (See Maguelone.) 

Magazine (3 syl.). A place for 
stores. (Arabic, makhzaii, gazana^ a placo 
where articles are presorved.) 

Magdalen Smith. Caspar Smitz, 
the Dutch portrait painter. (Died 1680.) 

Magdalene (3 syl. ). An asylum for 
the redaiming of prostitutes ; so called 
from Mary Magdalene or Mary of Mag'- 
dala, ''out of whom Jesus cast soven 
devils,'* a great profligate till she met 
with the Lord and Saviour. 

Mag’deburg Centuries. The first 
great work of Protestant divines on the 
history of tho Christian church. It was 
begun at Magdeburg by Matthias Flactus, 
In 1552 ; and, as each century occu};)ics 
n volume, the thirteen volumes complete 
the history to 1300. 

Magellan. Straits of Magellan. 
BO called after Magellan or Magaliiacus, 


the Portuguese navigator, who discovered 
them in 1520. 

Magen'ta. A brilliant blue-red 
colour derived from coal-tar, named in 
commemoration of the battle of Magenta 
in 1850. 

Maggot, Maggoty. Whimsical, 
full of whims and laucies. Fancy tunes 
used to bo called maggots, hence we have 
"Barker’s maggots,” " Cary’s maggots,” 
" Draper’s maggots,” &c.— " Dancing 
Master*- (1721). 

When the maggot bites. When the fancy 
takes us. Swift tells us that it was the 
opinion of certain virtuosi that the brain 
is filled with little worms or maggots, 
and that thought is produced by these 
worms biting the nerves. " If the bite is 
hexagonal it produces poetry ; if circular, 
eloquence ; if conical, politics ; &c. — 
" The Mechanical Ojieration of the Spirit.** 

Instead of maggots the Scotch sav, 
" His bead is full of bees the French, 
"11 a des rats dans la tete;” and in 
Holland, " He has a mouse’s nest in his 
head.” (See Bee.) 

Ma'gi ("Vie), according to one tra- 
dition, were Mel'chior, Gasper, and Bal- 
thazar, three kings of tho East. The 
first offered gold, the emblem of royalty, 
to the infant Jesus ; tho second, /m/i/fc- 
incense, in token of divinity; and tho 
third, myrrh, in prophetic allusion to 
the persecution unto death which awaited 
the " Man of Sorrows.” 

Magi, m Camoens’ "Lusiad,” means 
tho Indian "brahmins.” Ammia'nua 
Marcelh'nus says that tho Poreian magi 
derived their knowledge from the brah- 
mins of India (i. 23) ; and Aria'nus ex- 
pressly calls tho brahmins "magi” (i. 7). 

Magic Hings, like that of Gy'ges, 
king of Lydia, &c., arose from tho belief 
that magicians had tho power of im- 
prisoning demons in rings. ^ This power 
was supposed to prevail in Asia, and 
subsequently in Salamanca, Tole’Oo, and 
Italy. N.B. Maqtc like '‘magic 

squares,” are mathematical puzzles. 

Magic Wand. 

In " Jerusalem Delivered,” the Hermit 
gives Charles the Dane and Ubaldo a 
wand, which being shaken, inf used terror 
into all who saw it. 

In tho “Fa< ry Queen,” the palmer 
who accompanies Sir Guyon has a staff 
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9t Uka idrtoe, nada of tha tama wood 
as llerouxy's oaduoaus. 

Hagioian. The Oreai Magician or 
Witard ^ the North, Professor Wilson 
calls ^Walter Scott the Great Mafpcian, 
from the wonderfnl fascination of bis 
writings. 

Magieian of the North, The title as- 
sumed by Johann Georg Hamann, of 
Prussia. (1730-1788.) 

Haff na Charta. The Great Charter 
of English liberty extorted by the barons 
from king John, 1215; called by Spel- 
man— 

Augttitii'slmnm Ani^eWlnim Ubarto tarn dlplo'ma 
•tsaerauifebora. 


HagnanimouB (The), 

Alfonso V. of Aragon. (1385, 1416- 
1458.) 

Chosroes or Khosru, twenty-first of the 
Sassanldes, sumamed Novehir'wan (the 
Magnanimous). (581-579.) 

Maena'no. One of the leaders of 
the rabble that attacked Hudibras at a 
bear-baiting. The character is a satire 
on Simeon Wait, a tinker and Indepen- 
dent preacher . — ** Iludibras,** pt. i. 2. 

Majmet. The loadstone; so called 
from Juagnefsia, in Lydia, where the ore 
was said to abound. The Greeks called 
it sia^rnef. Milton uses the adjective for 
the substantive in the line As the mag- 
netic hardest iron draws.” 


MagnetTo Mountain. A moun- 
tain wmeh drew out all the nails of any 
ship that approached within its magnetic 
influence. The ship in which prince 
Agib sailed fell to pieces when wind- 
driven towards it . — ** Arabian Nights** 
{The Third Calendoar), 

Magneuse {French), An anonyma 
or ^ fille de joie so called from the 
nunnery founded at Bheims in 1654, by 
Jeanne Canart, daughter of Nicolas Col- 
l>ort, seigneur de Magneux. The word 
is sometimes jocosely perverted into 
Magni-magno. 

Magnificat. To sing the MagnifUai 
at matins. To do things at the wrong 
time, or out of place. The Magnificat 
does not belong to the morning service, 
but to vespers. The Magnificat is Luke 
L 46-55 in Latin. 


Magnificent (The), 

Khosru or ChosroBs 1. of Persia. (* 581- 


579.) The golden period of Panfitt his- 
tory was 550-628. 

l^ensode Medici. (1448-1492.) 

Bobert duo de Normandie, also ealled 
LeDiable, (* 1028-1035.) 

Soliman 1., greatest of the Tarkish 
sultans. (1493, 1520-1566.) 

Magno'lia. So called from Pierre 
Magnoi, professor of medicine at Mont- 
pelier. (1638-1715.) 

Ma'go the Carthaginian, says Aris- 
totle, crossed the Great Desert twice 
without having a drop of anything to 
drink. 


Magemho'nia. A festival observed 
by the Persians to commemorate the 
massacre of the Magi. Smerdis usurped 
the throne on the death of Camby'sbs ; 
but seven Persians, conspiring together, 
slew Smerdis and his brother; where- 
upon ibe people put all the Majep to the 
sword, and elected Darius, son of Hys- 
taspes, to the throne. (Greek, magoe- 
pla)n/oSf the magi-slaughter.) 

Magot {French), Money, or rather 
a mass of secreted money ; a corruption 
of imago, the image and superscription^ 
of coined money. 

Li il vola de mSme, nvint i Paris avis on vmx 
mjtfut— Xa OaxeCt 0 JVeire, 1764, P. 87a 

Magpie. A contraction of magot- 
pie or mag'ata-pie. ** Mag ” is ^nemly 
thought to be a contraction of Margaret ; 
thus we have Robin red-breast. Tom-tit, 
Philip— S.S., a sparrow, &c.; but prob- 
ably it is a corruption of major pica, the 
ordinary pie, as distinguished from the 
pica minor, which is not larger than a 
sparrow ; thus pivert is a corruption of 
pie vert— i.e.,pica viridis (the green pie). 

Augurs and understood relations huTe 

and cbougbs, and rooks) Inooght 

The secret’st man of blood. 

SkaJtnpwun, '* JracieM,” iU. 4> 


Magpie, The following is an old Sootob 
rhyme : — 


Onel lorrow, two’i mirth. 
Three'S a wedding, fourli a birth. 
Fwe’e a chiutemuz, six a dear^ 
Seven*! heaven, eiuiit is hell. 

And uine’i the devil hie ane id*. 


Magricio. The champion of Isabella 
of Portugal, who refused to do homage 
to France. The brave champion van> 
quished the French chevalier, and thuf 
vindicated the liberty of his country. 
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ICaA^lo'ne or Mao'alo'ka 
fai^. Heroine of the romanoe oalled 
**The History of the Fair Magalona, 
Danffhter of the Eing^ of Naples/’ &o. 
Originally written in mnoh. Cervantes 
alludes to it in ** Don Quixote.” (iSIm Peteb 
OF Pbovence.) 


Mah-abade'an Dynasty. The 
first dynasty of Persian mythologicid 
history. MiA Abad {(ke great Ahad) and 
his wife were the only persons left on the 
earth after the great cycle, and from them 
the world was peopled. Azer Abad, the 
fourteenth ana last of this dynasty, left 
the earth because ** all flesh had corrupted 
itself/' and a period of anarchy ensued. 


Mahabhorata. One of the two 
great epic poems of ancient India. Its 
storyisthe contests between the descend- 
ants of Kuru and Pandu. {See Kubu.) 


Mahfideva (gnat god). One of the 
names of the Hindu god Siva. Malid- 
diA (great goddess) is his consort Durga. 


Maliadi or Hdkem. The Kalif who 
reigned about 400 years after Mahomet. 
In one pilgrimage to Mecca he expended 
six million gold dinars. 

Mahmoud of Ghizni, the conqueror 
of India in the eleventh century, kept 
400 grevhounds and bloodhounds, each 
of which wore a jewelled collar taken 
from the neck of some captive sultana. 

Mahng {North-Ameriean Indian), 
The loon, a sort of sea-gull. 

Mahomet or Mohammed^ accord- 
ing to Deutsch, means the predxcUd 
Metiidk, (Hag. ii. 7.) It is the titular 
name taken by Htdabi, the founder of 
Iriam. (570-632.) 

His grwdsire was Abd-el-Motalleb ; his 
father, Abdedlah ; his father-in-law, Abu 
Bekr; his cousin and warmest disciple 
was Ali ; his adopted heir. Said ; bis fa- 
vourite wife, Ayesha ; his daughter, 
Fatima; his son, Ibrahim. His nickname 
in youth was £1 Amin (the safe-man). 

Mahtmet loved Mary, a Coptic girl, and 
in justification of his amour added a new 
chapter to the Koran, which may be 
found in Gagnier^s ** Notes upon Abul- 
feda,”p. 161 . 

Mahomet’s Baxmer. Sanjak- 
■herif, kept in the Eyab mosque, at 
Oonstantinople. 

Mahomet’S Bow, (^Gatuk.) 


Mahomet’s Camels. (<Sbs Adba.) 
Mahomet’s Coffin. It is said that 
Mahomet’s coffin, in the Had'gira of 
Medi’na, is suspended in mid-air without 
any support. Many explanations have 
been given of this phenomenon, the one 
most ^nerally received being t^t the 
coffin is of iron, placed midway between 
two magnets. Burckhardt virited the 
sacred enclosure, and found the ingenuity 
of science useless in this case, as tiie 
coffin is not suspended at aU. 

Mahomet’s Cuirass. (^Fadha.) 

Mahomet’s Dove. Mahomet hofl 
a dove which he used to feed with wheat 
out of his ear. When the dove was 
hungry it used to light on the prophet's 
shoulder, and thrust its bill into his ear 
to find its meal. Mahomet Hius induced 
the Arabs to believe that he was inspired 
by the Holy Ghost, in the semblance of 
a dove . Walter Raleigh, ** Hittorg 
of the World," bk. I., pt. i., oh. 6. (Sue 
also Prideanx, ** Life of Mahomet,** 


^ Mahomet’s Horse. A1 Borak {the 
lightning). It conveyed the prophetic 
the seventh heaven. {Sw Bqbak.) 


Bonk ms sfine-limbed h{gk-ituidiiis hon*, itniig 
in frame, and with a ooat as glossy as marble. Jlis 
colour was saffron, with one hair of gold for O'srr 
three of tawny ; his ears wei e restless and poinud 
like a reed; his eyes large and full of fire ; his ui,s* 
trils wide and steaming ; he had a white star on his 
forehead, a neok graoefuliy arohed, a mane soft and 
silky, and a tbiok Uil that swdpt the ground.— 
** OroQusmitoias,*' IL A 


Mahomet’s Mule. {See Fauda.) 

Mahomet’s Standard. Baj’ura. 

Mahomet’s Stepping-stone. The 
stone upon which the prophet placed his 
foot when he mounted we beast Al Borak, 
on his ascent to heaven. It rose as the 
beast rose, but Mahomet, putting his 
hand upon it, forbade it to follow him, 
whereupon it remained suspended in 
mid-air, where the true believer, if he 
has faith enough, may still behold it. 

Mahomet’s Swords. DhulFakfir 

g \e trenehanl)\ Al Battar heaUr)i 
edham {the heen)\ and Hatef {ike 
doadly), 

Mahomet’s Wives. Ten in num- 
ber, viz., (1) Cadijeh, a rich widow of 
the tribe of Koreish, who had been twice 
married alnady, and was forty years of 
age. For twenty-five yean she was his 
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only wife, bat at her death he married 
nine othen, all of whom sonriTed him. 

Thi niiM wivet, (1) Aye^ha, daughter 
of Abu Bekr, only Dine years old on her 
wedding-dav. This was his youogest and 
IsYourite wife. 

(21 Sawda, widow of Sokran, and nurse 
to his daughter Fatima. 

(8) Hend, a widow, twenty-eight years 
old, who also had a son. She was 
daughter of Omeya. 

(4) Zeinab, wife of Zeid, but divorced 
in order that the prophet might take 
her to wife. 

(5) Barra, wife of a young Arab and 
daughter of A1 Haroth, chief of on Arab 
tribe. Both father and husband were 
slain in a battle with Mahomet. She 
was a captive. 

(6) Rehana, daughter of Simeon, and 
a Jewish captive. 

(7) Sah'ya, the espoused wife of Kena'- 
na. Kena^na was put to death. This 
wife outlived the prophet for forty 

yeara 

(8) 0mm Habil)a— mother of 
Habiba ; the widow of Abu Sofiaii. 

(9) Maimu'na, fifty-one 3 [cars old, and 
a widow, who survived all his other wives. 

Also ton or fifteen concubines, chief of 
whom was Mari'yeh, mother of Ibrahim, 
the prophet's son, who died when fifteen 
months old. 

Mahom'etan Oruel. A cant term 
for coffee, the common beverage of the 
Turks. 

Malio'an (3 syl. ). Name of contempt 
for Mahomet, a Moslem, a Moor. In Scot- 
land it used to mean deviL 
Thaw’s ths ion of the rsnegads— spowa of Mshoim 


TWTa.Hn . Fiend-prince that urges to 

tneft. 

Five flsttds havs been in poor Tom at once : of 
lost, as ObidUmt: Uobbididanos, prinoe of dumb- 
Hem; Mabu. of sttaUusf Mudo, of murder: aud 
Flibber^^bbst^jtf mopping aud inowing->SAaft«. 

yfniA MalriaA. A morris dance, 
or the boy in the morris dance, called 
mad Morion, from tibe ** morion ” which 
he wore on his head (See Morris Dakcs). 
Maid Marian is a corruption first of the 
wordi^ and then of the sex. Having got 
the words Maid Marian, etymologists 
have pussled out a suitable character 
Sn Matilda, the daughter of Fito-Waltor, 


baron of Bayard and Dnnmow, who doped 
with Robert Fitz-Ooth, the onf^w, and 
lived with him in Sherwood Forest ^me 
refine upon this tale, and affirm that 
Matilda was married to the outlaw (com* 
monly called Robin Hood) by friar 

A set of morxioe danoers daiusd a BBsUiasilab 
with a tabor and pips.-7<mj>I«. 

Maid of Morway. Margaret 
daughter of Eric II. and Margaret oi 
Norway. On the death of Alexander III. 
she was acknowledged queen of Scotland, 
and was betrothed to Edward, son m 
Edward I. of England, but she died on 
her passage. 

Maid of Orleans. Joanne d'Arc. 

(1412-1431.) 

Maid of Perth ('Fair), Catharine 
Glover, daughter of Simon Glover, the 
old glover of Perth. She kisses Smith 
while asleep on St. Valentine's morning, 
and ultimately marries him. (Sto Smith.) 
— Sir Walter Scott, ** Fair Maid qf Perth, 

Maid of Saragossa. Augustina 
Zaragoza, distinguiwed for her heroism 
when Saragossa was besieged in 1808-9. 
Byron mentions her in his ^'Childe 
Harold." 

Maiden. A machine resembling the 
guillotine for beheading criminals in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; 
brought to Scotland by the regent Mor- 
ton from Halifax, in Yorkshire, for the 
purpose of beheading the laird of Penny- 
ouick. It was also called “ The Widow.** 

Tlie Maiden, Malcolm IV. of Scotland. 
(1141, 1163-1165.) 

Malcolm.. ..ion of the brsTO and gcneroni prinoa 
Henry.. ..wai so kiod and gentle in nil dtoosiiion, 
that he was usually called Malcolm the Maiden.'— 
(Sir Wttlttr Seott, ’* Talti </« Gran4fm^tr,*‘ iy. 

He who invented ike Maiden fret ha/n- 
telled it. Referring to regent Morton, 
who introduced this sort of guillotine 
into Scotland ; erroneously said to have 
been the first to suffer by it. Thomas 
Scott, one of the murderers of Riccio, 
was beheaded by it in 1666, fifteen yean 
beforo Morton’s execution. 

Maiden Assize. One in which 
there is no person to be brought to trial. 
We have also the expressions Maiden* 
tree, one never lopped ; Maiden-forirete, 
one never taken ; Maiden Sj^eeck; ko. 
In a Maiden assize, the sheriff of tiia 
county presento the judge with m pair 
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of wbitt gloves. White gloves symbolise 
Innoeenoe. Maiden else means unspotted, 
unpoUuted, innocent ; thus Shakeq>eare 
m£km Hubert say to the King— 


. This hutd of mlno 

b jot antsldfliisnd on innooent band, 
iTotVihited with the ocimson spots of blood. 

John,**iT.a. 


llaiden Iiane (London), So called 
from an image of the Maiden or Virmn 
Mary, which stood there before the 
formation. 


Maiden or Ftr^n Queen. Elizabeth, 
fueen of England. (1^3, 1558-1603.) 

Maiden Town. Edinburgh. The 
tradition is that the maiden daughters of 
a Piotish king were sent there for protec- 
tion during a time of intestine war. 


Maiden of the Mist. Anne of Geier- 
stein, in Sir Walter Scott’s novel called 
** Anne of Geierstein.” 


Mainote (2 syl.). Pirates that in- 
fest i^e coast of Attica. 

....Like boat 
Of Ishmd'plrate or M ainotfl. 

Byron, ** Tho Giaour,** 


Mall^'^ (in*' Orlando Furioso**). 
Bon of Buo^e, and brother of Al'diger 
and Vivian, of Clarmont’s raoe ; a wizard 
knight, and oousin of Ri^do. (See 
MaUQis.) 

Mal'a^ow'tlier (Sir Mungo). An 
<dd courtier soured by misfortune, who 
tries to make ev^ one as discontented 
as himself.— /Sir Walter Scott, '^Fortmee 
of Nigel.” 

Mal'akoff (in Hut Criw!ea), In 1831 
a sailor and ropemaker, named Alexander 
Ivanovitoh Malakoff, celebrated for his 
wit and conviviality, lived at Sebastopol. 
He had many friends and admirers, out 
being engaged in a rio^ was dismissed 
the dockyards in which he had been em- 
ployed. He now opened a liquor shop 
on the hill outside the town. His old 
friends gathered round him, and his shop 
was called the Malakoff. In time other 
houses were built around, and the Mala- 
koff became a town, which ultimately 
was fortified. This was the origin of the 
famed Malakoff Tower, which caused so 
much trouble to the allied army in the 
Crimean War . — OazeUe de France. 


Maintain is to hold in the hand ; 
hence to keep, and hence to clothe and 
feed. (French, ynain te/nir; Latin, manue 
Umo.) 

Maize (1 syl.). According to Ame- 
rican superstition, if a damsel finds a 
blood-rea ear of maize, she will have a 
suitor before the year is over. 

Sven the blood-red «u to ETsogeline brought not 

her lover. Longfellow. 

Majesty. Henry VIII. was the first 
Engliw sovereign who was styled ** His 
Majesty." Henry IV. was " His Grace 
Henry VI., ** His Excellent Grace Ed- 
ward IV., " High and Mighty Prince 
Henry VII., *‘His Grace,” and “His 
Highness;” Henry VIII., in the earlier 
put of his reign, was styled “ His High- 
ness.” “His Sacred Majesty” was a 
tlUe assumed by subsequent sovereigns, 
but was afterwards changed to “Most 
Excellent Majesty.” 

MajoPica Ware. A pottery ori- 
ginally made in the island of Majorca 
or Majolica^ and lately revived by Mr. 
Hinton. 

MakambL A male idol of the 
Oroungou in Africa. His wife Abiala 
usurps all power. 


Malambru'no. The giant, first 
oousin of queen Magun'cia, of Canday^ 
who enchanted Antonomas'ia and her 
husband, and shut them ^ in the tomb 
of the deceased queen. The infanta he 
transformed into a monkey of brass, and 
the knight in to a crocodil e. Don Quixote 
achiev^ their disenchantment by mount- 
ing the wooden horse called Clavile'no. 
— Cervantes, “ Don Quixote,” pt. II., bk. 
iii., c. 45. 

Malaprop (Mrs.) in “ The Rivals,” 
by Sheridan. (French, mal d apropos.) 
looted for her blunders in the use of 
words. “As headstrong as an oMegory 
on the banks of the Nile,” is one of her 
famous similes. (See Partington.) 

Malbec'co. A “ cankered, crabbed 
carl,” very wealthy, but miserly and 
mean. He seems to be the impersona- 
tion of self-inflicted torments. Ho mar- 
ried a young wife named Helenore, who 
set fire to his house, and eloped with Sir 
Par'idel. Malbecca cast himself over a 
high rock, and all his fiesh vanished into 
thin air, leaving behind nothing but his 

f host, which was metamorphosed into 
Qn\o}xsy.— Spenser, ‘*Fcdry ^teen, ”hk, iii. 
Malbrouk or Marlbbouoh (Marl* 
href), does not date from the battle 
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of Malplaq'uet (1709), but fh>!ii tbe time 
of the Cnisades, 600 yeore before. Ac- 
oordiuff to a tradition discovered by 
M. de Chateaubriand, the air came from 
the Arabs, and the tale is a legend of 
Mambron, a crusader. It was brought 
into fashion during the Revolution by 
Mme. Poitrine, who used to sing it to hor 
royal foster-child, the son of Louis XVI. 
M. Ar'ago tells us that when M. Monge, 
at Cairo, sang this air to an Egyptian 
audience, they all knew it, and joined in 
it. Certainly the song has nothing to 
do with the duke of Marlborough, as it is 
all a^ut feudal castles and Eastern wars. 
We are told also that the band of Cap- 
tain Cook, in 1770, was playing the aii 
one dav on tbe east coast of Australia, 
when the natives evidently recognised it, 
and seemed enchanted . — Moniteur de 
CArmie, 


Mnlhrouk *>n TA.t*on fruerre, 
Uironton, nilronton mlrontiiino; 
Malbrouk t‘un va«t-an guciro. 

Ne Mit quand reviandra. 

II refieodra I'a poquoft— 
Mironton, mlronton, miroatains . 
Ou S 1* Triniia^ 


Malcolm. Eldest son of Duncan, 
king of Scotland. He was called Can- 
Si ore (Qreat-head), and succeeded Mac- 
beth (1056). — SlMketpeare, ** Macbeth** 


Maldine {French), School ; so called 
because at school ** on dine assoz mol/* 


Maleborge (4 syl.). The eighth 
circle of Dante’s ** Infomo,” which con- 
tained in all ten lolgi or pits. 


Maleoasta. The impersonation of 
lust.— denser, Fairy bk. ii. 1. 

Male'ger {wretchedly thin). Captain 
the rabble rout which attack the 
castle of Temperance. He was ** thin as 
a rake,” and cold as a serpent. Princo 
Arthur attacks him and flings him to the 
ground, but Maleger springs up with 
renewed vigour. Arthur now stabs him 
through and through, but it is like stab- 
bing a shadow ; he then takes him in his 
arms and squeezes him as in a vice, 
but it is like squeezing a piece of 
sponge ; he then remembers that every 
time the carl touches tbe earth his 
strength is renewed, so he squeezes all 
his breath out, flings the body over his 
shoulder, and tosses it into a lake. {See 
ANTJB08.)-;^en#«r, **FaXry Queen” 
bk. ii. 11, 


Malengin Mle). On his back he 
carried a net “to catch fools.” Being 
attacked by Sir Artegal and his iron 
man, he turned himself first into a fox, 
then to a bush, then to a bird, then to a 
hedgehog, then to a snake ; but Talus 
was a match for all his deceito, and killed 
him.— Spenser, *^FaMry Queen,” v. 9. 

Malepardus. The castle of Master 
Reynard the Fox, in the tale of “Reynard 
the Fox.” 

Malherbe’s Canons of French 

poetry : 

(1) Poetry is to contain only such 
words as are in common use by well- 
educated Parisians. 

(2) A word ending with a vowel must 
in no case be followed by a word begin- 
ning with a vowel. 

(3) One line in no wise is to run into 
another. 

(4) The emsura must always be most 
strictly observed. 

(5) Every alternate rhyme must be fe- 
minine. 

Mal'iom. Mahomet is so called in 
some of the old romances. 

Send five. Rend liz nqainit me. By Mattom 1 
swear. I’ll take them all— “^rabroe.*’ 

1vrn.Tki-n. The nicknanre of Mary, 
now called Molly. Hence the Maid 
Marian is so termed. 

Malkin. A kitchen wench, now called 
a Molly, is by Shakespeare termed “ the 
Kitchen Malkin.— ** Coriolanus** ii. 1. 

Malkin. A scare-crow or flgura dressed 
like a scullion ; hence, anything made of 
rags, as a mop. 

Malkin. A Moll or female oat, the 
male being a **Tom.” When the cat 
mews, the Witch in ** Macbeth” calls out 
** I come, Gray-malkin” (i. 1). 

Mall or Pall Mall (London). From 
the Latin pelUxH mall'eo (to strike with a 
mallet or bat). So called because it was 
where the ancient game of pell-mall used 
to be played. Cotgrave says: **Paie 
maillo is a game wherein a round boz- 
ball is struck with a mallet through a 
high arch of iron. He that can do thia 
most frequently wins.” It was a fashion- 
able game in the reign of Charles II., 
and the walk called the Mall was appro- 
priated to it for the king and his court. 

MalmesburvMonaatenr. Found- 
ed by Maildulf, Meildulf. or Meldun, an 
Irishman, 
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Malmsey Wine It the wint of Mal- 
fi/iia, in Candia. 

nMM ipjoM uiuipMTlT thaj gpmdyd* thereaftyre. 
Mahatpa aikd mvikMelle, ttuuw mer? alyons drynket. 

**jrariid’Ar<kur«.*‘ 

Malt, Sermon on, was by John Dodd, 
the dtculogiat, so called from his famous 
exposition of the Ten Commandments. 
He was bom at Shocklach in Cheshire, in 
1555, and died in 1615. 

Maltese Cross, made thus : |H| 

Malthu'sian. A disciple of Malthus, 
whose political doctrines are laid down 
in his '^Essay on the Principles of Popu- 
lation.” 

Malthu'sianDoctrine. That popu- 
lation increases more than the means of 
increasing subsistence does, so that in 
time, if no check is put upon the increase 
of population, many must starve or all be 
ill-fea. Applied to individual nations, 
like Britain, it intimated that something 
must be done to check the increase of 
population, as all the land would not 
suffice to feed its inhabitants. 

Mfllinn, in Latin, means a% apple ; 
and *'malus, mala, malum,” moans emL 
Southey, in his ** Commonplace Book,” 
quotes a witty etymon given by Nicolson 
and Burn, making the noun derived from 
the adjective, in allusion, 1 suppose, to 
the (?) apple eaten by Eve. 

Malum in Se {Latin), What is of 
itself wrong, and would be so even if no 
law existed against its commission, as 
lying, murder, theft. ^ 

Malum Frohib'itum {Latin), 
What is wrong merely because it is for- 
bidden, as eating a particular fruit was 
wrong in Adam and Eve, because they 
were commanded not to do so. 

Malvolio. Steward to Olivia, in 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night.” 

Mamamouchi. A mock honour. 
« Better be a country gentleman in Eng- 
land than a foreign Mamamouchi.” The 
honour is conferred on M. Jourdain. — 
MoLUre, ^^Bourgeoie OmtUlumtne** 

MambrPno’s Helmet was of pure 
gold, and rendered the wearer invulner- 
able. It was taken possession of by 
Rimddo ( ** Orlando Furioso”). Cervantes 
tells us of a barber who was caught in a 
shower, and to protect his hat clajmed 
his brazen bai^ on his head. Don 
B 


Quixote insisted that this shaving basin 
was the enchanted helmet of the MooziA 
king. 

Mam'elon (2 syl., Frendh), A mound 
in the shape of a woman’s breast. Those 
artificial mounds were common in the 
siege of Sebastopol. (Latin, mamma, a 
breast.) 

Mamelukes (2 syl.) or Mamaluha 
(Arabic, mamluet a slave). A name given 
in Egypt to the slaves of the beys brought 
from the Caucasus, and formed into a 
standing army. In 1254, these military 

slaves” raised one of their body to the 
supreme power ; and Noureddin Ali, the 
founder of the Baharites, gave twenty- 
three sultans; in 1832 the dynasty of 
the Borjites, also mamluos, succeeded, 
and was followed by twenty-one succes- 
sors. Selim I., sultan of Turkey, overthrew 
the mamluc kingdom in 1517, but allowed 
the twenty-four beys to be elected from 
their body. In 1811, Mohammed Ali by 
a wholesale massacre annihilated the Ma« 
melukes, and became viceroy of Egypt. 

Mamma, Mother. The former is 
Norman-French, and the latter Saxon. 

Pafa.) 

Mammet. A puppet, a favourite, an 
idol. A corruption of Mahomet. Ma- 
hometanism being the most prominent 
form of false religion with which Chris- 
tendom was acquainted before the 
Keformation, it became a generic word to 
designate any false faith, even idolatiy, 
called mammetry. 

Mammon. The god of this world. 
The word in Syriac means riches. (jSIm 
M ilton, ''Paradise Lost,” bk. i.) 

Mammon, In Spenser’s “FaSiy Queen,” 
Mammon says if Sir Guyon will serve 
him he shall be the richest man in the 
world; but the knight says money has 
no charm for him. Mammon then takes 
him to his smithy, and tells him he may 
make what orders he likes, but Guyon 
declines to make any. The god then 
offers to mve him Phil'otine to wife, but 
Guyon wUl not accept the honour. Lastly 
he takes him to Proserpine’s bower, and 
tells him to pluck the golden fruit, and 
rest on the silver stool ; Sir Guyon again 
refuses, and after three days* sojourn in 
the infernal regions is led back to earth, 
where he swoons.— iL 7. 

MammoiCe Cave, The abode of the 
Money-god. Sir Guyon visited tliis oave. 
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•ad Spenier giTet a tott fall d«seripti<m 
of it In tho '"FaBry Queen," bk. ii., e. 7. 

Sir Epicure Mammon. A worldly son- 
•ualiet.— iSm Joneo^ ** The Alehymitt.'* 

The Mammon of UnrigUeontnm. Mo- 
ney. A Scripture pbraM (Luke xvL 9). 
Mammon was the Syrian god who pre- 
•ided orer wealth, similar to Plutus of 
Cheek and Roman mythology. 

Mammoth Cave. In Edmonson 
county, Kentucky— the largest in the 
world. 

MamonrMQ. The House of Adora- 
tion, in the seventh heaven. 

TMTa-w. Emblematic of St. Matthew, 
one of the fo\ir Evangelists, in allusion 
to the man which was one of the four 
elements of Ezekiel’s cherub (i. 10). 

Man. Average weight, 150 lbs. ; height, 
09 inches ; strength, 420 lbs. 

Man Thre^old. According to Diog'enos 
Laertius, the body was composed of (1) 
a mortal part ; (2) a divine an<l ethereal 
part, called the phrin ; (3) an aerial and 
vaporous part, called the thumoe. 

According to the Romans man has a 
three-fold soul, which at the dissolution 
of the body resolves itself into (1) the 
ManMs ; (2f the An'ima or Spirit; (3) the 
Umbra. The Manes went either to 
Elysium orTar'tarus ; the Anima returned 
to the gods: but the Umbra hovered 
about the body as unwilling to quit it. 

According to the Jews, man consists 
of body, soul, and spirit. 

lele of Man, called by the ancient 
Britons main-aa (little island), Latinised 
into Menav-ia. Cmsar calls it Mona {i.e., 
Monnh), the Scotch pronunciation of 
Manau. Mona and Pliny’s Moneibia are 
varieties of '‘Menavia." 

Man in Black. Supposed to be 
Goldsmith’s father.— Citieea of the World. 

Man in the Iron Mask. (S^Ibon 

Mask.) 

Man in the Moon. Some say it is 
a man leaning on a fork, on which he is 
carrying a bundle of sticks picked up on 
a Sunday. The origin of this fable is 
from Num. xv., 32-85. Some add a dog 
also, thus the Prologue in ** Midsummer 
Night’s Dream" says, This man with 
lantern, dog, and bush of thorns, pre- 
senteth moonshine Chaucer says he 
stole the bush" (Teet. of Cresseide). 
Another tradition says that the man is 
Cain, with his dog and thorn-bush ; the 


thorn-bush being emblemaUeal of the 
thorns and briars of the fall, and the dog 
being the ^'foul fiend.’* Some poete 
make out the '^man" to be the youth 
Endym’ion, taken thither by Diana. 

Man in the Moon, The nameless person 
employed in elections to negotiate bribes. 
Thus the rumour is set flying among the 
electors that ** The Man In the Moon has 
arrived.” 

Man of Belial. Any wicked man. 
Shimei so called David (2 Sam. xvi. 7). 
The ungodly are called “Children of 
Belial,” or “ Sons of Belial.” The word 
Belial means worthleeeneee. 

Man of Blood. David is so called 
(2 Sam. xvi. 7). 

The Puritans applied the term to 
Charles I., because he made war against 
his Parliament. Any man of violence. 

Man of Feeling. The title of a 
novel by Henry Mackenzie. Hia ** man 
of feeling " is named Harley — a sensitive, 
bashful, kind-hearted, sentimental hero. 

Man of Boss. John Kyrle, of Ross, 
in Herefordshire, immortalised by Pope 
in his Epistlo “ On the Use of Riches." 

Man of Salt. A man like dSneas, 
always “ melting into salt tears," called 
“ drops of salt. ’ 

This would make a man, a man of salt 
To use his eyes for garden waterpota 

SAakupeare, ** King Lear,'* iv. S. 

Man of Sedan. Napoleon III., so 
called, because he surrendered his sword 
to William, king of Prussia, after the 
battle of Sedan (Sept. 2, 1870). 

Man of Sin (2 Thess. ii. 3). The 
Roman Catholics say the Man of Sin is 
Antichrist. The Puritans applied the 
term to the pope of Rome ; ^e Fifth- 
Monarchy men, to Cromwell; many 
modem tbeolo^ans apply it to that 
“ wicked one ’’-(identical with the “ last 
horn” of Dan. vii.) who is to appear 
immediately before the second advent. 

Man of Straw. A person without 
capital. It used to be customary for a 
number of worthless fellows to loiter 
about our law-courts, to become false 
witness or surety for any one who would 
buy their services ; their badge was a 
straw in their shoes. 

Man of Wax. A model man; like 
one fashioned in wax. Horace spew of 
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Che ** waxen anni of Telephui^** meaninar 
model anna, or of perfect idiape and 
eolour ; and the Nurse sa^ of JRomoo, 
“Why, he’s a man of wax g. 8), which 
she explains by saying, “Nay, he’s a 
flower, i* faith, a Tory flower.” 

Man of the HTill. A tedious “her- 
mit of the vale,” which incumbers the 
main story of “ Tom Jones,” by Fielding. 

Man of the Sea. {Se$ Old, &c.) 

Man^S. A fashionable coffee-house 
in the reign of Charles II. 

The Count of Mans, Boland, the 
nephew of Ohurlemagne ; also called 
Knight of Blaives. 

Mana of St. Tficolas of Bari. So 
Toffania called her poisonous liquid, best 
known as the Aequa Tofafna or Acqua di 
Perugia. {See Toppania.) 

Manche (French). Aimer mieux la 
UMineht que It hras. Mancho is a slang 
word, equivalent to the Indian “ buck- 
shish” {q.v.)f a gratuity given to a 
eicerong, cabman, or porter. It is the 
Italian huona ma^ncia. 

Manchester. The first syllable is 
the Friesio man (a common) ; and the 
word means the Boman encampment on 
the common. 

Manchester Poet. Charles Swain. 
(1803- .) 

Manda'znus (Latin). A writ of 
King's Bench, commanding tho person 
named to do what the writ directs. The 
first word is '^Mandamus” (We com- 
mand . , .). 

Manda'na. A stock name in heroic 
romance, which generally represents the 
fate of tho world turning on the caprice 
of some beautiful Mandana or Stati'ra. 

!IVrii.TiH n.Tip^ is not a Chinese word, 
but one given by the Portuguese colonists 
at Macaco to we officials callod by the 
natives Khiouping (3 syl.). It is from 
the verb mandar (to command). 

The nine Mandarim are distinguished 
by the button in their cap : — 1, ruby ; 
2, coral ; 8, sapphire ; 4, an opaque blue 
stone ; 6, crystal ; 6, an opaque white 
shoi: ; 7, wrought gold ; 8, plain gold ; 
and 9, silver, 

M^deville (Bernard de) . A licentious 
deistical writer, author of “The Virgin 
Unmasked,” and “Free Thoughts on 
Eeligion,” in the reign of George II. 




Mandiocaor’do. A knight whose 
adventures ore recorded by Barahons 
(c. i. 70-1). 

Mandou'etans. Veiv short swords. 
So called from a certain Spanish noble- 
man of the house of Mendo'sa, who 
brought them into use. 

Man'drabul. From gold to nothing, 
like Man^drahuCs offering. Mandrabul 
having found a gold mine in Samos, 
offered to Juno a golden ram for the 
discovery ; next year he gave a silver one, 
then a brazen one, and in the fourth 
year nothing. Tho proverb “ to bring a 
noblo to ninepence, and ninepenoe to 
nothing,” carries the same meaning. 

Mandrake (Grook, mandra, a cattle 
pen). The root of the mandrag'ora often 
divides itself in two, and presents a 
rude appearance of a man. In ancient 
times human figures were often out 
out of the root, and wonderful virtues 
ascribed to them. It was used to pro- 
duce fecundity in women (Gen. xxx. 
14-16). Some mandrakes cannot be 
pulled from the earth without producing 
fatal effects, so a cord used to be fixed to 
the root, and round a dog’s neck, and 
the dog being chased drew out the man- 
drake, and died. Another superstition is 
that when the mandrake is uprooted it 
utters a scream, in explanation of which 
Thomas Newton, in his “ Herball to 
the Bible,” says, “ It is supposed to be a 
creature having life, engendered under 
the earth of the seed of some dead 
person put to death for murder.” 

Shrieks like mandrakes tom out of the earth. 

Shakupean, ** Romeo and JtUtett" hr. 8. 

Mandrakes called love-apples. From 
the old notion that they excited amorous 
inclinations ; hence Venus is culled Man~ 
dragori'tis, and the emperor Julian, in 
his epistles, tells Calix'enes that he drank 
its juice nightly as a love-potion. 

Jue has eaten mandrake, Said of a very 
indolent and sleepy man, from the nar- 
cotic and stupefying properties of tho 
plant, well-known to the ancients. 

Give me to drink mandravora . . . 

That 1 might sleep oat this groat gsD of tfoot 

Sly Antony is away. 

Shakeapearet Antony and a 

Mandrake. Another superstition con- 
nected with this plant is that a small 
dose makes a person vain of his beauty, 
and conceited; but that a laige dose 
makes him an idiot. 
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KHandricar'do. King of Tartary, 
or Scythia, son of Ag^rican. Ho wore 
Hector’s cuirass, married Dor'alis. and 
was slain in single combat by llogeVo. — 
** Orlando Innamorato" and ** OrUi/adA 
Furioao” 

Manduce (2 syl.). The idol Glut- 
tony, venerated by the Gastrol'aters, 
people whose god was their belly. 

It li a moiiitroui . . . figure, fit to frighten litt’e 
children ; iti eyti are bigger than ite belij. and itc 
head Jancer than all the rest of ita body . . . having a 
goodly pair of wide jaws, lined with two rows of tect ii 
which, ny the tnagio of a small twine ... are trade 
to olaidi, chatter, and rattle one aguinst the othoi. as 
the jaws of St. Clement’s draxon (called gravUt) on 
6t. Mark's procession at Mets.— iik(6s2ais, '^FatUag- 
rud,’* ir. 60. 

Manxes. To appease his man^s. To 
do when a person is dead what would have 
pleased him or was duo to him when 
alive. The spirit or ghost of the dead 
was by the Jlomans called his manes, 
which never slept quietly in the grave so 
long as survivors loft its wishes unful- 
filled. The 19th February was the day 
when all the living sacrificed to the 
shades of their dead relations and 
friends. 

Manfred. Count Manfred, son of 
count Sig’ismund, sold himself to the 

rince of darkness, and had seven spirits 

ound to do his bidding, viz., the spirits 
of earth, ocean, air, night, mountains, 
winds,” and the star of his own destiny. 
He was wholly without human sympa- 
thies, and lived in splendid solitude 
among the Alpine mountains. He once 
loved the lady As'tarte (2 syl.) who died, 
but Maufrod went to tlio hall of Arima^iitis 
to see and speak to her phantom, and 
was told thatne would die the following 
day. The next day the Spirit of his 
Destiny came to summon him; tho 
proud count sconifully dismissed it, and 
med.— JSyroa, “ Ma-nji ed** 

Manger or Mangar le morcean. To 
betray, to impeach, ‘to turn king’s evi- 
dence. The allusion is to tho words of 
Jesus to the beloved disciple— He will 
be the traitor to whom 1 shall give a 
sop when 1 have dipped it,” Ac. (John 
xiii. 26). 

Ma'ni. The son of Mundilfori ; 
taken to heaven by the gods to drive the 
moon-car. He is followed by a wolf, 
which, when time shall be no more, will 
devour both Mani and his sister SoL 


Mani, ManMt, or Maniehceut, The 
greatest Persian painter, who lived in the 
reign of Shah-pour (Sapor' I.). It is 
said bis productions rivalled nature. 
(226274.) 

Manichea'ans or Manicheet. A 
religious sect founded by Mani or Mani- 
chseus, the Persian painter. It was an 
amalgamation of the Magian and Chris- 
tian religions, interlarded with a little 
Buddhism. In order to enforce his re- 
ligious system, Mani declared himself to 
be the Paraclete or Comforter promised 
by Jesus Christ. 

Manltou. The American-Indian 

fetish,. 

Manlian Orders. Overstrained 
severity. Manlius Torqua'tus, the Roman 
consul, gave orders in the Latin war that 
no Roman, on pain of death, should en- 
gage 111 single combat ; but one of the 
Latins provoked young Manlius by re- 
peated insults, and Manlius slew him. 
When the }'oung man took the spoils to 
his father, Torqua'tus ordered him to be 
put to death for violating the commands 
of Lis superior officer. 

Manly in the ‘'Plain Dealer,” by 
Wycherly. Ho is violent and uncouth, 
but presents an excellent contrast to the 
hypocritical Olivia (q.v.), 

Mr, Manly in “The Provoked Hus- 
band,” by Vanbrugh and Cibber. 

Man -Mountain or Quinhus Flet» 
trin. So Gulliver was called by the 
Lilliputians. 

Manna. Manna of St. NieJiolcu of 
Bari. Tho name given to a colourless and 
tasteless poison, sold in phials by a woman 
of Italy named Tofani, who confessed to 
having poisoned 600 persons by this 
liquid. 

Man'nering. Colonel or Guy Mom^ 
rerxng ; Mrs. Manncringt n6e Sophia 
Wellwood, his wife ; Julia Mannn ing, 
their daughter, who married Captain 
Bertram ; Sir Paul Manneunng, the 
colonel’s uncle. In Sir Walter Scott’s 
novel of “ Guy Mannering.” 

Manninglree {Essex). Noted for 
its Whitsun lair, where an ox was roasted 
whole. Shakespeare makes prince Henry 
call Falstaff “a roasted Manningtree 
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ox, with the padding in hie bdfly.** — 

Yoa ihall have a ilaTe eat more at a meale than ten 
of the guard ; and drink more in tiro daje than all 
Uannlugtree doei at a Witaun-ale. 

Mano'a. The fabulous capital of 
£1 Dora'do, the houses of which city were 
said to be roofed with gold. 

Manon Iiescaut. A noyel by the 
abbd Prevot. It is the history of a young 
man possessed of many brilliant and 
some estimable qualities, but being in- 
toxicated by a fatal attachment he is 
hurried into the violation of every rulo 
of conduct, and finally prefers the life of 
a wretched wanderer, with the worthless 
object of his affection, to all the advan- 
tages presented by nature and fortune. 

Mansard Hoof, also called the curb 
roof. A roof in which the rafters instead 
of forming a A are broken on each side 
into an elbow. It was devised by Man- 
sard, the French architect, to give height 
to attics. (159S-166(i.) 

Mansfield. The Miller of Mamfeld, 
Henry II. was one day hunting, and lost 
his way. lie mot a miller who took him 
home to his cottage, and gave him a bed 
with his son Richard. Next morning the 
courtiers tracked the king to the cottage, 
and the miller discovered the rank of his 
guest. The king, in merry mood, knighted 
his host, who thus became Sir John 
Cockle. On St. George’s day Henry II. 
invited the three to a royal banquet, and 
after being amused with their rustic 
ways, made Sir John ''Overseer of Sher- 
wood Forest, with a salary of £300 a 
year. ’’—Percy, "Pc^yuee.” 

Mansion. This word has con- 
siderably changed its original meaning, 
which was simply a tent pitched for 
soldiers on their march, and hence a 
** day’s journey” (Pliny, xii. 14). Sub- 
sequently the word ivas apj)lied to a 
roadside house for the accommodation 
of strangers (Suet. Tit. 10). 

Mantacci'ni. A charlatan who 
professed to restore the dead to life. 

Mantali^ni ( Madame). A fashionable 
milliner near Cavendish square. Her 
husband, noted for his white teeth, 
minced oaths, and gorgeous morning 
gown, is an exquisite man-milliner, who 
lives on his wife’s earnings. — Dickens, 
"AicAc/fa* NicHehy** 


Mantible {Bridge of) consisted of 
thirty arches of black marble, and was 
guarded by "a fearful huge giant,” 
slain by Sir Fierabras. 

Man'ti^er. An heraldic monster, 
having a tiger s body, and tho head ox 
an ola man with long spiral horns. 

Mantle. The mantle of jidelitp, A 
little boy one day presented himself 
before king Arthur, and showed him a 
curious mantle, "which would become 
no wife that was not leal.” Queen 
Guinover tried it, but it changed from 
green to rod, and red to black, and 
seemed ront into shreds. Sir Kay’s lady 
tried it, but fared no better; others fol- 
low(*d, but only Sir Cradock’s wife could 
wear it. — Percg^^'-Jidujues.'' (y. Chastity,) 

Mantra or Mintra (Persian mytno* 
A spell, a talisman, by which a 
person holds sway over the elements and 
spirits of all denominations. — WH fat'd, 

Man'^tuan Swain, swan, or bard, 
Virgil, a native of Mantua, in Italy. Be- 
sides his great Latin epic, he wrote on 
pastoral and rural subjects. 

Man'umit. To set free; properly 
" to sena from one’s hand ” {e manu 
mitta'^). One of the Roman ways of 
freeing a slave was to take him before the 
chief magistrate and say, " I wish this 
man to be free.” The lictor or master 
then turned tho slave round in a circle, 
struck him with a rod across the cheek, 
and let him go. 

Manure (2 syl.) means hand-work 
(French, man-esuvre), tillage by manual 
labour. It now means the dressing ap- 
plied to lands. Milton uses it in its 
original sense in " Paradise Lost,” iv. — 

Yon flowery arbours . . . with branches o v ergro wn 
Tiiat mook our scant manuring. 

Ma^ra, in old Runic, a goblin that 
seised upon men asleep in their beds, and 
took from them all speech and motion. 

Mar'abou Feathers. Feathers of 
the bird so called, used by ladies for 
head-gear. There are two species of 
Marabou stork, which ^ have white 
feathers beneath their wings and tail 
especially prized. 

Mar'about. A sort of plume worn 
by ladies ; so called from the Marabou 
stork, whose tail fiirni.shes them. The 
Marabout hat is a hat adorned with the 
Marabou feather. 
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Uar^abutfl (Arabio, frontier inhabu 
tente). An Arab tribe which in 1075 
founded a dynaaty, put an end to by the 
Almohada. Tbev form a priestly order 
great^ veneratea by the common people, 
^e dbeat Marabut ranks next to the 
king. 

Marana'tha (Syriac, the Lord Ml 
tome — i.t,, to execute judgment). A form 
of ana^ematising among the Jews. The 
Romans called a curse or imprecation a 
dewAim — i.e., given up to some one of the 
gods, 

llarbles. T&e Anmde'lian Marhke. 
Some thirty-seven statues and 128 busts 
with inscriptions, collected by W. Petty, 
in the reign of James I., in the island of 
Paros, and purchased of him by lord 
Arundeb who gave them to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford in 1627. 

The JElffin Marbles. Fragments of the 
Parthenon of Athens, built by Phid'ias, 
collected by Thomas lord Elgin during 
his mission to the Ottoman Porte in 
1802. and purchased of him by the 
British Museum, in 1816, for JSS.5,000. 

Mqimm and Marbles. Cash and furni- 
ture. Marbles is a corruption of the 
French meubUs (furniture). 

Maroa38in {tho prince). From the 
Italian fairy-tales by Straporola, called 
^'Nights,” translated into French in 1.'>S5. 


former was the ransom of a oburi, and 
the latter of a king. 

DCarohHare. MadasaMardskairL 
Hares in March are very wild. 

Marches, boundaries, is the Saxon 
meare\ but marsh, a meadow, is the 
Saxon mersCt anciently written 
the French maraiSf and our morass. The 
other march is the origin of our marquis, 
the lord of the march. The boundi^s 
between England and Wales, and between 
England and Scotland, were called 
marches;*' the territory between the 
Ebro and the Pyrenees was called by 
Charlemagne *'the Spanish march,** &c. 

Riding the Marches — 1 .«., beating the 
bounds of the parish (Scotch). 

March-pane. A confection of pis- 
tachio-nuts, almonds, and sugar ; a cor* 
ruption of the French moMs-pata (bread- 
lumps). 

Marchaundes Tale, in Chaucer, is 
substantially the aame as the first Latin 
metrical talc of Adolfus, and is not un- 
like a Latin prose tale given in the 
appendix of T. Wright's edition of 
.Ebop’s Fables. {Se/t January and Mat. ) 
Marchington (Staffordshire) fa- 
mous for a crumbling short cake. Hence 
the saying that a man or woman of crusty 
temper is *'as short as Marcbing^n 
wake-cake.*’ 


Marcella. A fair shepherdess whose 
story forms an episode in Don Quix- 
ote,^’ by Cervantiis. 

MarceUi'na. The daughter of Rocco, 
jailor of the state prison of Seville. She 
falls in love with Fidelio, her father’s 
servant, who turns out to be Leonora, 
the wife of the state prisoner Fernando 
Florestan. — ** Fidelio** {an 

opera). 

March. He may he a roaue, hut h^s 
no fwl o» tht manm. On the march is 
iheFrenoh phrase swr la fiiarcA«(likewiso). 

Manh harrows three days from April. 


The flnt it ehAll be wind and wnet ; 

The next it ehell be eunw and elect ; 

The third it eball be elQ a freexe 
Shall gar the birde etiek to the treet. 

*' The Qiinplayta «/ beotlant." 


March llust. A bushel of March 
issA is worth a king*s ransom. According 
io the Anglo-Saxon laws, the fine of 
murder was a sliding scale proportioned 
to the rank of the person Killed. The 
lowest was £10 and the highest £60 ; the 


Marchioness ( The) . The half-starved 
prl-of-all-work in ‘'The Old Curiosity 
Shop,” by Charles Dickons. 

Mar'eionites (3 syl.). An asoetio 
Gnostic sect, founded by Marolon in the 
second century. 

March {William de la), or '‘The 
W lid Boar of Ardennes.** A French noble- 
man, called in French history Sanglier 
des Ardennes, introduced by Sir Walter 
Scott in “Quentin Durward.” (1446- 
14S5.) 

Marcley Hill, Herefordshire, on 
February 7th, 1571, at six o’clock in the 
evening, “roused itself with a roar, and 
by seven next morning had moved forty 
paces. It kept on the move for three 
days, canying with it sheep in their 
cotes, hedge-rows, and trees ; overthrew 
Kinnaston ohapel, and diverted two 
high roads at least 200 yards from their 
former route. The entire mass thus 
moved consisted of twenty-six acres of 
land, and the entire distance moved was 
400 yards.”— 
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IffarooB de Obregon. The model 
of Oil Bias, in the Spanish romance en« 
titled ** Belaciones de la Vida del Escu- 
dMO Marcos de Obregon.*’ 

Mftrco’Bians. A branch of the 
Gnostics, so called from tho Egyptian 
Marcus. They are noted for their apocry- 
phal books and religious fables. 

Mardle. To waste time in gossip. 
(Anglo-Saxon, moXIitlian, to talk ; mttJiel, 
a discourse.) 

Mardonius [CapUiin)^ in *'AKing 
or No King,” by Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Mare. The Cromlech at Gorwell, 
Dorsetshire, is called tho White Mare ; 
the barrows near Hambleton, the Grey 
Mare. 

Away the tnare^i.e., OS with the blue 
devils, good-bye to care. This mare is 
the incubus called the night-mare. 

To cry the mare (Herefordshire and 
Shropshire). In harvesting, when the 
in-gathering is complete, a few blades 
of com left for tho purpose have their 
tops tied toother. The reapers then 
place themselves at a certain distance, 
and fling their sickles at the * ^ mare.” He 
who succeeds in cutting the knot cries 
out ** I have her !” ** What have you ? ” 
"A mare.” ‘'Whose is she?” The 
name of some farmer whose field has 
been reaped is hero mentioned. “ Where 
will you send her?” The name of some 
farmer whose com is not yet harvested 
is here given, and then all the reapers 
give a final shout. 

To win the mare or lose tive halter— i.e., 
to play double or quits. 

The grey mare u the letter horse, {See 
Gret Mare.) 

The two-legged mare. The gallows. 

Money will make the mare to go. 

** Will yoa lend me your mare to po a mile ? 

** Mo, ihe ii lame leaping over a stile.” 

"But if Tou urfil her to me spare. 

Toil shall have money for your mare.'* 

^Oh, hoi say: rou so ? 

Money will make the mare to go ” 

Ota GUw and CofcAca 

Whose mare's dead t What’s the mat- 
ter ? Thus in “ 2 Henry IV.” when Sir 
John Falstaff sees Mistress Quickly with 
the sheriffs officers, evidently in a state 
of great discomposure, he cries out — 

now? Whose man's dead f What’s the 
suttterf OLi.) 

^Bd^e*B Meat. To find a marie 
fMM is to moke what you suppose to be 


B great discoveiy, but which turns out 
to be all moonshine. What we call a 
nightmare was by our forefathers sup- 
posed to be the Saxon demon Mara or 
MarS, a kind of vampire, sitting on the 
sleepeFs chest. These vampires were 
said to be the guardians of hid treasures, 
over which they brooded as hens over 
their eggs, and the place where they 
sat was termed their nidns or nest. 
When any one supposes he has made a 
great discovery, we ask if he has disco- 
vered a mare’s nest, or the place where 
the vampire keeps guard over hypo- 
thetical treasures, (i&e Monaciellu.) 

Why doit thou laugh ? 

What mnre'h nest boat thou found T 

Btavmont and Fletdur, ** liondnua,** v. 1 
Are we to beliere that the governor, ezeoutlve 
eouueil, the officers, and merchants have been finding 
mare's nests only 't^The Ttnus, 

N.B. — ^In some parts of Scotland they 
use instead a Skate* s Nest, In Glouoes- 
torsbire a long-winded tale is called a 
Jlorse-nest. In Cornwall they say Tba 
have found a weis nest^ and are laughiM 
over the egys. In Devon, nonsense is 
called a mind maris nest. Holintdied 
calls a gallows a fouVs nest (ui). In French 
tho corresponding phrase is, Nid de lapin; 
Nid dune, sowris dans Vordlle dun chaU 
{See Chat.) 

Marfi'ea. An Indian queen in 
Bojardo’s Orlando Innamorato,” and in 
Ariosto's “ Orlando Furioso.” 

Marfo'rio. A pasquinade (^».), 

Margan Monastery {BegisUf of\ 
from 1066 to 1232, pubhshed in GaJe, 
1687. 

Margaret, queen of Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden, called the ** Northern 
Semiramis.” (1353, 1387-1412.) 

Margaret. A simple, uncultured girl 
of wonderful witcheiy, seduced by 
Faust. Sbe killed the infant of her 
shame, was sent to prison where she lost 
her reason, and was ultimately oon^ 
demnedto death. — Qoethe, ** Faust** 

Ladye Margaret. “The Flower of 
Teviot,” daughter of tho duchess Mar- 
garet and lord Walter Scott, of Brank;- 
some Hall. She was beloved by boron 
Henry of Cranstown, whose family had a 
deadly feud with that of Scott. One day 
the elfin page of lord Cranstown enveigled 
the heir of Branksome Hail, then a lad, 
into tho woods, where he fell into the 
hands of the Southerners; whereupon 
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8000 of the Enclibh marched against the 
caatle of the widowed ducliOKs ; hut hciiig 
told by a 8j>y that Douglas with lo.OoO 
men were coming to the rescue, they 
agreed to decide by single combat 
whether the boy was to become king 
Edward’s T>age, or bo delivercfl uj> to hia 
mother. The ch.im}t](ins to decide this 
question wore to bo Sir Jti(h:i!il Mus- 
gravc on the side of the Knglisli, and Sir 
‘William J)eloraine on the side of the 
Scotch. Jn the combat the English 
champion w'as slain, ainl the boy was 
delivered to ihe widow* ; but it then ap- 
peared that the antagonist was not 
William of Delorainc, but lord Crans- 
town, who churned and received the 
hand of fair Margaret as bis reward. — 
JStr Wtiffer Hcotlf ** Latf of the Last 
Alinsti tiy 

Lady Margaret's Preacher, A preacher 
who has to ])rcaeh a Coucw ad c/ennn 
before the Vliuversily, on tlio day pre- 
ceding Eastor 'I'erin Tins ]ireuehership 
was founded in by la«ly Margaict, 
mother of I leiiry V 1 1. 

Lady Maiqaut J'lofessor. A professor 
of divinity in the Ilniversity of t'.ini- 
bridge. This professorsinp was founded 
in 1602 by lady Margaret, motlur of 
Henry 'VIl. Those lectures are given for 
the ‘^Voluntary Theological Examina- 
tion,*' and treat upon the Patfier,^, the 
Liinrgit, and the priestly datus. (aSVc 
^ h)KKJSlAN.) 

St. Mauoakkt. The clmscn type of 
female innocence and meekness. 

In Christian art she is rejiresciited as 
a young woman of great beauty, beaiing 
the martyr’s jialm and crown, or w*ith 
the dragon as un attribute. Sometimes 
lihe is doliiieated us coming from tbo 
dragon’s mouth, for the legend says that 
the monster swallowed her, but on 
making the sign of the cross ho suilered 
her to quit his maw. 

St. Margaret and the dragon. Olyb'ius, 
governor of Antioch, captivated bj* the 
beauty of St. Margaret, w’aiiteil to marry 
her, and as she rejected him w*ith scorn 
threw her into a dungeon, where the 
devil came to her in the form of a 
dragon. Margaret held up the cross, and 
iho dragon lied. Some say it burst 
asunder. 

St. Pela'gia, St. Mari'na, and St. Gem- 
ma, are the same person as St. ^^argaret. 

St. Miugaut is the patron saint of the 
ftneieut borough of L> nu Ucgis, and on 


the corporation seal she is represented 
as standing on a dragon and wounding it 
with tho cross. The inscription of the 
heal is BVB. MAHaAllETA. T£K1TUH. DRACO. 
STAT. CRUCE. LATA. 

Margaret or Margueriu {jpeMe), 
The daisy ; so called from its pearly 
whiteness, marguanto being tho French 
for a ])carl. 

Till* flm-o, a flour whitj' anil rpdde, 

111 KmiiilIi callud "la liclic Mnr;;uuiitp " 

Margherita di Valois maniel 
11 Clin tilo l^^amais, afterwards Henri IV. 
of France. During the wcilding solemni- 
ties, Cathorino de Modicis devised the 
massacre of tho French Protestants, and 
Margarita w.is at a ball during tho dread- 
ful enactmeiit of this device. — Meyerheer, 
**UIl UgoiUitU" {anvpoa). 

Margate (Kent), is the sea-gate or 
opening. (Datm, mare; Saxon, mcere, 
Ac) 

Margin. In all our ancient English 
hooks, tlu* commcntiiry is printed in the 
margin. Hence Shakcs]>caio — 

Her face’s own nmri^ptit did quote such atnares 
“ Line's Jjiihour'e Lust," a 1. 

1 knew you must be edxtie i by tin* Trarjrcnt. 

“//UMdrf,” T. 2. 

She could pick no meaning.... writ in the glassy 
inarg lu of suHi 1 uoka *' Rape oj Lucrece.” 

Margites. "J’hc first dunce whoso 
naiii'* li.is b.*(*n Iransiiiittcd to fame, ills 
rivals uio Oudriis and Flccknoc. 

W ir«i(o>i w.iH tho iinmo . . whom Antiquity 

rcci'Khth lo ’ 1 1 1 II dimct' tin* fir t 

J’ jf • Jniiiciad” >crililerfu) 

Marina. ITeroino of Donizetti’s 
opeia “La Figlia del llcggimeiito.” She 
lirvt ajipcars as a vivaiidiero or French 
sulllci -girl, for Sul[iizio, the sergeant of 
the 11th regiment of Napoleon’s Grand 
Army, had louiid her after a battle, and 
tho regiment adopted her as their 
d uighter. Tonio, a Tyrolese, saved her 
life, and fell in lovo with her, and the 
regiment agreed to his marriage provided 
he joined tho regiment. Just at this 
juncture the marchioness of Bcrkenfield 
claims Maria as her daughter; the claim 
is allowed, and the vivandifero is obliged 
to leave tho regiment for the castle of 
tho marchioness. After a time, the 
French regiment takes possession of 
Derkenficld Castlo, and Tonio has risen 
to tho rank of a field officer. He claims 
Maria as his bride, but is told that her 
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mother has promised her hand to the son 
of a duciiess. Maria ]>rotnises to obey ! 
her mother, the marchioness relents, and 
Toiiio becomes the accepted suitor. 

Maria. A fair, quick-witted, amiable 
maiden, whoso banns were forbidden by 
the curate who published them; in con- 
sequence of which she lost her reason, 
and used to sit on the roadside near 
Moulines, playing Yosi)er hymns to tho 
Virgin all day long. She led by a ribbon 
a little dog named Silvio, of which she 
was very jealous, for she had first made 
a goat her favourite, but tho goat had 
forsaken her. — Sierne^ “ Sentimental 
Journey'' 

Maria Thero'sa. Wife of Sancho 
Panza. She is sometimes called M.iria, 
and sometimes Teresa l^aiiza . — Don 
Quixote. ” 

Mariamites (4 syl.)* Worshippers 
of Mary, tho mother of Jesus. They 
said the Trinity consisted of (»od tlio 
Father, God the Son, and Mary the 
mother of God. 

Marian'a. One of tho most lov.ablo 
of Shakes} learo’s characters. J I er plead- 
ing for Angelo is umivallcd . — Measure 
for Measure.'* 

Tennyson has two Mariaims among his 
poems. 

Marmna. Dancditrr of tho king of 
Sicily, beloved by Sir Alexander, ono of 
tho three sons of St. George, tho })atroii 
saint of England. Sir Alexander marned 
her, and was ci owned king ui Thessaly. 

— The Seven ChamiiioiLS oj' Christendom,** 
iii. 3. 

Ma'rid. An evil jinnoo of tho most 
powerful class . — A rabian mythology. 

Marigold. So called in honour of 
the Virgin Mary, and hence tlie intro- 
duction of mangold wiinlows in lady 
chapels. {See Mauygoltj.) 

This nridle. Cuddy, if thon canst, expUin 

** W hai llowei is ttiat vriiicli bcai s t lu V irgin’s namt, 

Tho ncliest inctol added to the 6am<.> ? ” 

truj/, “ raatoral ” 

MarPna. Wife of Jacepo Fos'eari, 
son of tho doge. — Byron, “ The Two 
Fos'eariJ* 

Marinda or Maridah. The fail 
mistress of Haroun-al-IUschid. 

Mariner’s Compass. Thojleur de 
Us which ornaments tho northern radius 
of the mariner’s compass was adopted 


1 out of compliment to Charles d* Anjou, 

! whose device it was. Ho was the reign- 
j ing king of Sicily when Flavio Gioja the 
I Nea}iolitan rnado his improvements in 
, this instrument. 

Marines (2 syl.). Empty bottles. 
The marines are looked down upon by the 
regular seamen, who consider them use- 
less, like em})ty bottles. A marine 
officer was once dining at a moss-table, 
when the duke of York said to tho man 
ill waiting, "Hero, take away those 
marines.” Tho officer demanded an ox- 
j)lauation, when tho colonel re})lied, 
"They have dono their duty well, and 
are prepared to do it again.” 

Mari'no Paliero, The forty-ninth 
doge or chief magistrato of tho republic 
of Venice, elected 1354. A patrician 
named Michel Stono, having behaved in- 
decently to some of tho women assembled 
at tho great civic banquet given by tho 
doge, was kicked off tho solajo by order 
of tho duke. In revongo ho wrote upon 
tlio duke’s chair a scurrilous libel against 
the dogarcssa. The insult w^as referred to 
tho Forty, and tho council condemned tho 
young jiatncian to a month’s imprison- 
ment. riio doge, furious at this inado- 
quato punishment, joined a conspiracy 
to overthrow the republic, under tho 
hopo and })romise of being mado a king. 
Ho w’as betrayed by Bertram, ono of tho 
convjHrators, and W'as lichcaded on tho 
" Giant’s Staircase,” the {ilaco where tho 
doges wore wont to take tho oath of 
fidelity to tlio republic. — liyrou, ^'■Marino 
laUv'ro.'* 

Mariotto’s Law. At a given tem- 
perature, tlio voliimo of a gas is inversely 
as tho pressure. So called from Ed. 
Manotto, a Frenchman, who died 1684. 

Maritor'nes (Spanish, had wournn). 
A vulgar, ugly, stunted servant- wench, 
whom Don Quixote rnistcakcs for a lord’s 
daughter, and her “hair, rough as a 
horse’s tail,” his diseased imagination 
fancies to bo “silken threads of finest 
gold.”— Quixote.** 

Mark {Sir). A mythical king of 
Cornwall; Sir Tristram h uncle. IIo 
lived at Tintag'ol castle, and married 
Is'oldo the Fair, who was passionately 
enamoured ot his nejihow, Sir Tristram. 
Tho illicit loves of Isolde and Sir Tristram 
were provi-rbial in the middle ages. 

St. Murk in Christian art is represented 
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M beiitt In the prime of life : eometimef 
habited ie a bisnop, and as the historian 
of the resurrection, accompanied by a 
wini^ lion {q,v,). He holds in his right 
hand apen, and in his left the Gospel. 

The aate^nutrh on gold or silver articles 
is some letter of the Alphabet indicating 
the year when the article was made. 
Thus in the Goldsmith’s Company of XiOn- 
don iVom 1716 to 1755 it was Homan 
oaidtalSy beginning from A and following 
in succession year after year ; from 1756 
to 1775 it was Roman small letters, A to 
17 ; from 1776 to 1796, Roman black letters, 
small, A to U ; from 1796 to 1815, Roman 
capitals, A to U ; from 1816 to 1865, Roman 
small letters ; from 1836 to 1 855, Old Kng> 
lish capitals ; from 1856 to 1875, Old Eng- 
lish, small ; 1876 to 1895, Roman capitals. 

Th4dtUy-mark on gold and silver articles 
is the head of the reigning sovereign, and 
shows that the duty has been paid. This 
mark is not now placed on watch-cases, 
Ico. 

Tits I£aU~nuirk, stamped upon gold and 
•liver articles, is a leopard’s head 
crowned for Loi^don ; three lions and a 
cross for York ; a castle with two wings 
for Exeter; throe wheat-sheaves or a 
dagger for Choster; three castles for 
Kewoastle ; an anchor for Birmingham ; 
ft crown for Sheffield ; a castlo and lion 
for Edinbuigh ; a tree, salmon, and ring 
for Glasgow; the fig of Hibernia for 
Dublin. (iSee Silver.) 

The Standard-mark of gold or silver is a 
lion passant for England ; a thistle for 
Edinourgh ; a lion rampant for Glasgow ; 
and a harp crowned for Ireland. 

Mark Tapley, ever-jolly, who ro- 
oognises nothing creditable unless it is 
overolouded by difficulties. — Cliarlee 
Didkent, ** Martin Cknzzlewit** 

Markham A nom, de plume 

of Elizabeth Cartwright, afterwards Mrs. 
Fonrose. 

MarL Latin, amVf ; German, mdr- 
gel ; Spanish and IMion, marga \ Ar- 
morio, marg ; Irish, maria ; Welsh, marl. 

Marlborough Dog. (SleeBLENHEiM 
Dog.) 

.Statuiee cf Marlborough, Certain laws 
passed in the reign of Henry III., by a 
parliament held in Marlborough castle. 

Marlow. Both Sir Charles Marlow 
and his son Young Marlow are characters 
ip ** She Stoops to Conquer,” by Gold* 


smith. Young Marlow is baAfnl befors 
ladies, but easy enough before women of 
low degree. 

Mar'mion. Ralph de Wilton being 
charged with treason, claimed to prove 
his innocence by the ordeal of battle, and 
being overthrown by lord Marmion was 
supposed to be dead, but was picked 
up by a beadsman who nurseid him 
carefully; and being restored to health, 
he went on a pilgrimage to foreign 
lands. Now, lord Marmion was betrothed 
to Constance do Beverley ; and De Wilton 
to lady Clare, daughter of the earl of 
Gloucester. When De Wilton was sap* 
posed to be dead lord Marmion proved 
faithless to Constance, and proposed to 
Clare— having an eye especially to her rich 
inheritance. Clare rejected bis suit, and 
took refuge in the convent of St. Hilda, 
in Whitby; Constance, on the other 
hand, took the veil in the convent of St. 
Cuthbert, in Holy Isle. In time Con- 
stance eloped from the convent, but 
being overtaken was buried alive in the 
walls of a deep cell. In the meantime 
lord Marmion was sent by Henry VIII. 
with a message to James IV. of Scotland, 
and sto)7ped at the hall of Hugh de Heron 
for a night. Sir Hugh, at his request, 
appointed him a guide to conduct him to 
the king, and the guide wore the dress of 
a palmer. On his return, lord Marmion 
hears that lady Clare is in Holy Isle, and 
commands the abbess of Hilda to release 
her, that she may be placed under the 
charge of her kinsman, Fitz Clare, of 
Tantallon Hall. Here she meets De 
Wilton, the palmer-guide of lord Mar- 
mion. Lord Marmion being killed at the 
battle of Flodden Field, De Wilton 
married lady Clare . — Sir Walter Scott, 

Lord Marmion. The hero of Scott’s 
poem so called is a purely fictitious char- 
acter. There was, however, an historic 
family so called, descendants of Robert 
de Marmion, a follower of the Conqueror, 
who obtained the grant of Tamworth, 
and the manor of Sorivelby, in Lincoln- 
sliire. He was the first royal champion, 
and his male issue ceased with ^lip 
Marmion, in the reign of Edward I. Sir 
John Dymoke, who married Mor^ry, 
daughter of Joan, the only surviving 
child of Philip, claimed the office and 
manor in the reig[Q of Bichard II., 
and they have remained in his mala Un# 
ever since. 
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Harmo IiimensS. (iSlMLnifA.) 
MaYo. VirgiL whose name was 
Publius Virgilius Maro, was bom on the 
banks of the river Mincio, at the village 
of Andes, near Mantua. (b.c. 70-19.) 


Biraet Haro’s muse, sunk in inglozions rest. 
Had silent slept amid the Minoian reeds. 

Thornton, ” OatUt of JndoUnet,** 11. 


MCaiTOlX or Matron {French), A cat's- 
paw {q.v.). '*Se servir de la patte du 
chat pour tirer les marrons du feu in 
Italian, **Cavare i marroni dal fuooo 
ooUa zampa del gatto.” 


(Teat ne se point oommettre h falre de l^lat 
lit tirer les marrons de la patte du chat. 

^‘L'Etourdi.^m.7, 


Mar'onites (3 syl). A Christian 
tribe of S 3 ’ria in the eighth century ; so 
called from the monastery of Maron, on 
the slopes of Lebanon, their chief seat ; 
BO called from John Maron, patriarch of 
Antioch, in the sixth century. 

Maroon. A runaway slave sent to 
the Calabouf o, or place where such slaves 
were punished, as the Maroons of Brazil. 
Those of Jamaica are the offspring of 
runaways from the old Jamaica planta- 
tions or from Cuba, to whom, in 1738, the 
British Government granted a tract of 
land, on which they built two towns. 
The word is from the verb maroon,’* to 
set a person on an inhospitable shore and 
leave him there (a practice common 
with jiirates and buccaneers). The word 
is a corruption of Cimarron, a word 
applied by Spaniards to anything unruly, 
whether man or boast. {See Scott, 
‘'Pirate,” ch. xxii.) 

Maro'zia, daughter of Theodora. 
The infamous offspring of an infamous 
mother of the ninth century. Her in- 
trigues have rendered her name pro- 
verbial. By one she became the mother 
of Pope J ohn XI. {See Messalina. ) 


Marplot. A silly, cowardly, in- 
quisitive Paul Pry, iu “The Busybody,** 
by Mrs. Centlivro. H. Woodward’s 
great part 

Marriages. Cam'er's RemibUcan 
Marriages, A device of wholesale 
slaughter, adopted by Carrier, pro-consul 
of Nantes, m the first French Be volu- 
tion. It consisted in tying men and 
women together by their hands and feet, 
and casting them into the Loire. (I79A) 

Married Women take their hus- 
band’s surname. This was a Boman 
custom. Thus Julia, Octavio, &c., mar- 
ried to Pompey, Cicero, Ac., would 
be called Julia of Pompey, Octavia of 
Cicero. Our married women sign their 
names in the same manner, but omit the 
“of.” 

Marrow Controversy. A me- 
morable struggle in Scotland between 
Puritanism and Presbyterianism ; so- 
called from a book entitled ‘‘The 
Marrow of Modern Divinity,** con- 
demned by the General Assembly in 
1720. Abelli. bishop of Bhodes, wrote 
tho Medulla Theologica, 

Marrow-bones. Down on your 
matrow-bones—yoMT knees. That mar- 
row in this phrase is not a corruption of 
" Mary,” meaning tho Virgin, is palpable 
from the analogous phrase, marrow- 
bone stage — walking. The leg-bone is the 
marrow-bone of beef and mutton, and 
the play is on Marylebone (London). 

Marrow-men. Tho twelve minis- 
ters who signed the remonstrance to the 
General Assembly for condemning the 
evangelical doctrines of the " Marrow.** 
{See above.') 

Marry! An oath, meaning By Mary, 
the Virgin. 


Marpbi'sa (in "Orlando Furioso”). 
Sister of Koge'ro, and a female knight of 
amazing i>rowess. Sho was brought up 
by a magician, but being stolen at the 
age of seven, was sold to the king of 
Persia. The king assailed her virtue 
when she was eighteen, but she slew him, 
and seized the crown. She came to Gaul 
to join tho army of Ag'ramant, but 
heating that Agramant's father had 
murdered her mother Galacella, she en- 
tered the camp of Charlemagne, and was 


Mars. Under this planet "is borne 
theves and robbers . . . nyght walkers 
and quarell pykers, bosters, mookers, and 
skoffers ; and these men of Mars oauseth 
warre, and murther, and batayle. They 
wyll be gladly smythes or workers of yron 
. . . lyers, gret swerers. . . HeisreamL 
angry ... a great walker, and a makdr 
of swordes and knyves, and a sheder of 
mannes blode . . . and {mod to be a 
barboure and a blode letter, and to 
drawe tetbo.— " Commst of Ptholomeiu." 

Moflrs in Camogns’ "Lqsiad’* ie "diviue 
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forkitada** peraonifted. Aa Bacchus, the 
evil demon, is the ^lardian power of 
Mahometanism, so Mors or divine forti- 
tude is the guardian power of Chris- 
tianity. 

TAe Man of Portugal, Alfonso de 
Alboquerque, viceroy of India. (1452- 

Marseilles* Good Bishop. In 
1720 and 1722, the plague made dreadful 
havoc at Marseilles. Tlio bisliop, IL F. 
Xavier de Belsnnce, was indefatigable in 
the pastoral office, and spent his whole 
time visiting the sick. During the plague 
of London, Sir John Lawrence, the then 
lord mayor, was no less conspicuous in 
his benevolence, lie supported 40,000 
dismissed servants so long as his fortune 
lasted, and when ho had spent his own 
money, collected and distributed the 
alms of the nation. Darwin refers to 
these philanthropists in liis “Loves of 
the Plants,” ii. 433. {See Bohuomeo.) 

Marseillaise (3 syl ). The grand 
■ong of the French llovolution. Both 
woi^s and music were composed by 
Bou^t de Lisle nn artillery officer in 
garrison at Strasbourg, for Dietrich 
mayor of the town. On July 30tb,l 702, the 
Marseillaise volunteers, invited by Bar- 
barouz at the instance of Madame Boland, 
marched to Paris singing the favourite 
song ; and the Parisians, enchanted with 
It, called it the “Hymne des Marseil- 
lais.” (Bouget born 1730, died 1833.) 

Marsh {Le MaraU). The pit of the 
National Convention, between Mountain 
benches on one side, and those occupied 
by the ministerial party and the opposi- 
tion on the other. These middle men or 
•‘flats’* wore “swamped,” or enforces 
dans un marais by those of more decided 
politioB. (iSles Plain.) 

means an ostler or groom. 
His original duty was to feed, groom, 
shoe, and physic his master's horse. 
(British, marc, a mare ; scaf, a servant.) 

MarsAaf FortoarcL Blucher, so called for 
his dash and readiness in the campaign 
of 1813. 

Marshal if (he Army of Ood, and oj 
Holy Church. The baron Bobort Fitz- 
waiter, appointed by his brother barons 
to command their forces in 1215 to obtain 
from king John redress of grievances. 
Magna Charta was the result. 


Marsiglio or Marsitius. A Saraoon 
king who jilotted the attack upon Ro- 
land, under “the tree on which Judas 
han^d himself.” With a force of 
600,000 men, divided into three armies, 
he attacked the paladin and overthrew 
him, but was in turn overthrown by 
Charlemagne, and hanged on the very 
tree beneath which he had arranged tim 
attack.— Taiyiia, “ ChrcmicUs'* 

Mar’svas. The Phrygian flute-player 
who challenged Apollo to a contest of 
skill, and being boaten by the god was 
flayed alive for his presumption. From 
his blood arose the river so called. The 
flute on which Marsyas played was one 
Atho'na had thrown away, and being filled 
with the breath of the goddess, dis- 
coursed most excellent music. The 
intor])rGtation of this fable is as follows : 
A contest long existed between the lutists 
and the flautists as to the su 
their respective instruments, 
motle, employed in the worship of 
Apollo, was performed on lutes ; and the 
Phrygian mode, employed in the rites of 
Cyb'ele, was executed by flutes, the reeds 
of which grew on the banks of the river 
Marsyas. As the Dorian mode was pre- 
ferred by the Greeks, they said that 
Apollo boat the flute-player. 

Marta'no (in “Orlando Furioso”) 
who decoyed Origilla from Gryphon. He 
was a groat coward, and fled from the 
tournament amidst the jeers of the spec- 
tators. While Gryphon was asleep he 
stole his armour, went to king Norandi'no 
to rocoive the honours due to Gryphon, 
and then quitted Damascus with Origilla. 
A'quilast encountered them, and brought 
them back to Damascus, when Marta'no 
was committed to the hangman’s mercies 
(books viii., ix.). 

Marteau des H^retiques. Pierre 
d’Ailly, also called VAigle ds la Francs, 
(1360-1420.) 

MarteL The surname given to 
Charles, natural son of Pdpin d'Hdristal, 
for his victory over the Saracens, who 
had Invaded ^ance under Abd-el-Bah- 
man In 732. It is said that Charles 
“knocked down the foe, and crushed 
them beneath bis axe, as a niortel or 
hammer cruriies what it strikes.” 

Judas Asroonseus for a similar reason 
was called Maccabanu (the Hammerer). 

M. Collin do Planoy says that Charki^ 


periority of 
The Dorian 
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the palace mayor, was not called Martel 
because he martdS (hammered) the Sara- 
eens, but because his patron saint was 
MarUllut (or Bibliothiquedet 

JJgenda” 

Avoir marUl en ti/e. To have a bee in 
one's bonnet, to be crotchety. Martel 
is a corruption of Martin, an ass, a hobby- 
horse. M. Hilaire le Gai says, but gives 
no authority, Cette expression nous 
vient des Italiens, car en Italien inartello 
signifie proprement ** jalousie." 

Ila portent dee martele^ dee eapriohee,— JSrattfSme, 
*^Det Damn Ctattan^ee.'* 

Tellee filles pourroient bien donnee de bone 
martele A lenre paurrea muryB.—Brant6Me, **Dn 
Damn Gakantu.** 

Martello Towers. Bound towers 
about forty feet in height, of great 
strength, and situated on a beach or 
river ; so called from the Italian towers 
built as a protection against pirates. As 
the warning was given by striking a bell 
with a martello or hammer, the towers 
were called Torri da Martello. 

Some say that those towers were so 
called from a tower at the entrance of St. 
Fiorenzo, in Corsica. Similar towers were 
common all along the Mediterranean 
coast as a defence against pirates. They 
were erected in the low parts of Sussex 
and Kent in consequence of the powerful 
defence made (February 8th, 1794) by 
Le Tellier at the tower of Mortella, with 
only thirty- eight men, against a simulta- 
neous sea and land attack — the former led 
by lord Hood, and the latter by major- 
general Dundas. 

Martha {St.), patron saint of good 
housewives, is represented in Christian art 
as clad in homely costume, bearing at her 
girdle a bunch of keys, and holding a 
ladle or pot of water in her hand. Like 
St. Margaret she is accompauied with a 
dragon bound, but has not the palm and 
crown of martyrdom. The dragon is 
given to St. Martha from her having de- 
stroyed one that ravaged tho noighbour- 
hoodof Marseilles. 

Martial. Pertaining to Mars, the 
Roman god of war. 

Martin. One of the swallow tribe. 
Dies derives the word from St. Martin, 
but St. Martin's bird is the rar^n. It is 
most likely murus-teim, mur'-ten, cor- 
rupted into^ marten. Hence in German 
it IS mauer'sehtealbS (the wall swallow). 

Martin, Tho ape, in tho tale of 
** Reynaid the Fox.” 


Martin, in Dryden's allegory of the 

a.n.1 PA.nf.Viat> ** vnAAma r 



Cltanter or parler d^ autre martin. To be 
obstinate or self-opiniated. Martin 
moans a jack-ass. The more modem 
expression Avoir maviel en iite, to have 
the obstinacy of a donkey, is a corrup- 
tion of martin. Another word for a 
jack-ass is Bemart, and hence the syno- 
nymous expressions. Chanter de Bernart, 
and Purler d* autre Bemart, 

Or TOB metron el col la hart 
l*uiB parlrron d’aatre Bernarl. 

Itom'in Uu IUnart,'*ll, pi 7B. 
you parler(Hi d'aatra Martin. 

**Le Jtornan dw Itanart,’* iU., p. IS. 

For a hair Martin lost his ass. The 
French say that Martin made a bet that 
his ass was black ; the bet was lost be- 
cause a white hair was found in its coat. 

Oirt like Martin of Camhray—iji a very 
ridiculous manner. Martin and Martine 
are tho two figures that strike with their 
martoaux the hours on the clock of Cam- 
bray. Martin is represented as a peasant 
in a bl juse girt very tight about the waist. 

St. Martin, Patron of drunkards, to 
save them from falling into danger. This 
is a mere accident arising thus: The 
11th November (St. Martin s day) is the 
Vina'lia or feast of Bacchus. When 
Bacchus was merged by Christians into 
St. Martin, St. Martin had to boar tiie 
ill-repute of his predecessor. 

St. Martin's bird. A cock, whose blood 
is shod “sacrificially" on the 11th of 
November, in honour of that saint. 

St. Martin's cloak. Martin was a mili- 
tary tribune before conversion, and, while 
stationed at Amiens in midwinter, divided 
his military cloak with a naked begg^, 
who craved alms of him before the city 
gate of Amiens. At night, the story 
says, Christ himself appeared to the sol- 
dier, arrayed in this very garment. 

St. Marlin's goose. The 11th of No- 
vember, St. Martin's day, was at one 
time the great goose-feast of France. 
The legend is that St. Martin was annoved 
by a goose, which he ordered to be hwd 
and served up for dinner. As he med 
from the repast, the goose has been ever 
since ''sacrificed" to him on the anni- 
versary. The goose is sometimes oidled 
by the French "St. Martin's Bird." 

St. Martin's jewellery. Counterfeit 
gems. Upon the site of the old ooUegfiate 
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eluiroh of 8t. MartinVle-Grand, which 
was demolished upon the dissolution of 
the monasteries, a number of persons 
established themselves and carried on a 
oonsiderable trade in artificial stones, 
beads, and jewellery. These Brumma- 
gem ornaments were called St. Martin’s 
beads, St. Martin’s lace, or St. Martin’s 
jewellery, as f.ho case might bo. 

St. MartiiC* Uuit. A sort of copper 
lace for which Blowbladdor Street, St 
Martin’s, was noted.— 

St. MarUiCs rings. Imitation gold 
ones. (See above.) 

St. MartiiCs tree. St. Martin planted 
a pilgrim’s staff som'^ where near Utopia ; 
the staff grew into a largo tree, which 
Gargantua pulled up to serve for a mace 
or club, with which he dislodged king 
Picrochole from Clermont Ivock. — liube- 
lais^ “ Gargantua and Panfag* rue! ^ 

Fairt la St. Martin or Martiner. To 
feast; because the people us<‘d to Ix'gin St. 
Martin’s day with feaHtiug and diiiik:ui'. 

Martin Chuzzlewit. Hero of a 
novel so called, by Charles Dickens. 

Martin Drunk. Very intoxicated 
indeed ; a drunken man ** sobered ” by 
drinking more. The feast of St. Martin 
(Novenioor 11) used to bo hold as a day 
of great debauch. Hence Baxter uses 
the word Martin as the synonym e of a 
drunkard The language of Martin is 
there {in heaven) a stranger .” — ** Saint's 
Meet.” 

Martine (Spanish), Martina 
{Italian), a sword, and martino, a poig- 
nard ; a corruption of marteau, a poignard 
{Italian). 

Qaleonqae sura nfFaire K moy, II faut qu'il wt 
affiureS Marfine quh mo voj'U nu coKt6 (appellant 
pon esp£e*' Martino").— ilraA*fl«e,**iiodoM4onta(iM 
JSspagnoies." toI. li, p. IG, oul. a 

Martinet. A strict disciplinarian ; 
80 called from M. de Martinet, a young 
colonel in the rei^ of Louis XIV., who 
ro-modelled the infantry, and was slain 
at the siege of Doesbourg in 1672 (Vol- 
taire, « Louis XIV.,” o. 10). The French 
still call a caW-nino-tails a ** martinet.” 

Martinmas. Sie Martinmas will 
come cutt does to every hog—i.e., all must 
die. 

November or Martinmas was the great 
slaughter-time of the Anglo-Saxons, when 
l>eeveB, sheep, and hogs, whose store of 
food was exhausted, were killed and 
salted. Martinmas, therefore, was the 


slaying time, and the proverb intimates 
that our slaying-time or day of death will 
come as surely as that of a hog at St. 
Martin’s-tide. The feast of St. Martin 
is November 11th. 

Martyr {Greek') simply means a wit- 
ness, but is applied to one who witnesses 
a good confession with his blood. 

Tit e martyr king. Charles I. of England, 
beheaded January 80th, 1649. He was 
buried at Windsor, and was called “ The 
White King.” 

Martyr to Science. Claude Louis, 
count Borthollet, who determined to test 
on his own jiorson the effects of carbonio 
acid on the human frame, and died under 
the experiment. (1748-1822.) 

Marut. God of the wind and tem- 
pest. — U'lndu mythology. 

Marvellous. The marvellous boy. 
Thomas Chatterton, tho poot, author of 
a volume of poetry entitled “Rowley’s 
Pocmv,” professiedly written by Bowley, 
a monk. (1752-1770.) 

Mary. 

Ah the Virgin, she is represented in 
Christian art with flowing hair, emble- 
matical of her virginity. 

As Mater Dolorosa, or Our Lady of 
Ptfy, sho is represented as somewhat 
elderly, clad in mourning, head draped, 
and weeping over the dead body of 
Christ. 

As Our Lady of Dolours, she is re- 
prcRcntod ns shatod, lier breast being 
pierced with seven swords, emblematio 
of her seven sorrows. 

As Our Lady of Mercy, she is repre- 
sented with arms extended, spreading 
out her mantle, and gathering sinners 
beneath it. 

As The glorified Madonna, she is re- 
presented as bearing a crown and sceptre, 
or a ball and cross, in rich robes and 
surrounded by angels. 

Her seven joys. The Annunciation, 
Visitation, Imtivity, Adoration of the 
Ml^^l, Presentation in the Tomple, Find- 
ing Christ amongst the Doctors, and the 
Assumption. 

Her seven sorrmos. Simeon’s Prophecy, 
tho Flight into Egypt, Christ Missed, the 
Betrayal, the (Iruciflxion, the Taking 
Down from the Cross, and the Ascension 
when she was left alone. 

Mary of lord Byron’s poetry is Miss 
Chaworth, who was older than his lord- 
ship. Both Miss Chaworth and lord 
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Byron were under the ^ 

Mr. White. Miss Chawo^ married John 
Musters, generally called Jack Musters; 
but the marriage was not a happy one, 
and the parties soon separated. The 
“Dream” of lord Byron refers to] this 
love affair of his youth. 

Mary Bla.ne. A nigger melody in- 
troduced by the Ethiopian Serenaders at 
St. James’s Theatre. 

Mazy Magdalene (St.). Patron 
saint of penitents, being herself the model 
penitent of Gospel history. 

In Christian art she is represented (1) 
as a •patron saint, young and beautiful, 
with a profusion of liair, and holding a 
box of ointment ; (2) as a penitent, in a 
sequestered place, reading before a cross 
or skull. 

Mary-le-bone (London) is not a 
corruption of Marie la honne, but “ Maiy 
on the bourne ” or river, as Holborn is 
“Old Bourne.” 

Marygold or Marigold. A million 
sterling. A plwin is X100,000. (See 
Makioold.) 

Mas; plural, Masse. “Mr.,” 
“ Messrs. as, Mas John King, Masse 
Fleming and Stebbing. (Master.) 

Masaniello. A corruption of 
Tom MAS o ANIELLO, a KeapoUlan 
fisherman who led the revolt of July, 
1647. The great grievance was a new lax 
upon fruit, and the immediate cause of 
Masaniello’s interforence was tho seizure 
of his wife (or deaf and dumb sister) for 
having in her possession some contraband 
flour. Having surroundeA himself with 
some 150,000 men, women, and boys, he 
was elected chief of Naples, and for nine 
days ruled with absolute control. The 
Spanish viceroy flattered him, and this 
so turned his head that he acted like a 
maniac. The people betrayed him, ho 
was shot, and his body flung into a ditch, 
but next day it was interred with a pomp 
and ceremony never equalled in Naples 

Aulier has an opera on this subject 
called “ La Muette de Portici.” (1828.) 

Masche-eroute (gmw-crust). A 
hideous wooden statue carried .about 
Lyons during Carnival. The nurses of 
Lyons frighten children by threatening to 
throw them to Masche-croute. 


Masdeu (Catalan for Qod^s jUld), 
Tho vineyard not far from Perpignan 
was anciently so called. 

Masetto. A rustic engaged to Zer- 
U'na ; but Don Giovanni intercepts them 
in their wedding festivities, and induces 
the foolish damsel to believe ho meant to 
mako her his wife. — Mozart, “ Don Gio- 
vanni ” (an opet'a). 

Mason and Dixon’s Line. Tho 
southern boundary line which separated 
tho free states of Pennsylvania from what 
wore at one time tho slave states of Mary- 
land and Virginia. It lies 39^* 43' 26" north 
latitude, and was run ny Charles Mason 
and Jeremiah Dixon, two English mathe- 
maticians and surveyors (between No- 
vember 15tb, 1763, and December 26th. 
1767). 

Mass. There seems to be no suf- 
ficient reason for supposing, with Dr. 
Hook, “ that the word first imported tho 
dismissal of tho church assembly, then 
the assemhling of it, then the service, and 
at last tho communion.** Such a climax 
would be very unnatural. Neither can 
the word be derived from tho custom of 
dismissing tho catechumens before the 
communion service began, for tho words 
“ Ite, missa est ” (Go, moss is about to 
begin) quite refute tho notion. Jte is the 
dismissal word, not mma. Without 
doubt tho true etymon is the Saxon 
masse \ French, Gorman, and Danish, 
messe; Low Latin, missa \ meaning a 
“ holiday” or “feast,” as in Christ-mas, 
Martin-mas, Candle-mas, Michael-mas. 
Mass is tho feast of the church, when 
Christians “feed on the body of Christ, 
their Saviour.” 

Uigh Mass or “Grand Mass” is sung 
by choristers, and celebrated with the 
assistance of a deacon and sub-deacon. 

Low Mass is simply read without sing- 
ing; there is one between these two 
called the “ chanted mass," in which tho 
service is chanted by the priest. 

Besides these there are a number of 
special masses, as the mojs of tho Beaiesp 
mass of the Uolg Ghost, mass of the dead, 
mass of a saint, mass of scarcity, dry 
mass, votive mass, holiday mass, Andtro* 
sian mass, Gallic mass, mass of the pre- 
sanctified for Good Friday, missa Mosaatf* 
hum, &c. &o. 

Massacre of the InnooentB* De* 
voting to destruction the “ innocent'* or 
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niefo] biOt at the end of the sesdonii 
merely for lack of tt&ie to para them. 
The exprenion waa first used by TU 
Timi$ in 1859. {See Bartuolomxw.) 

Mass^amore (3 syl.) or Many More. 
The principal dungeon of a feudal castle. 
A Moorish word. 

Pmxlmw«stesrotrmUtm'n«ni. liae at Msvil 
•niuSBt ** UmoMn."-~(Md IdUinlUntrarg. 

Master Humphrey. Narrator of 
the Story called **Tlie Old Curiosity 
Shop," by Charles Dickens. 

Master IieonardL Qrand-master 
ef the nocturnal orgies of the demons. 
He is represented as a three-horned goat, 
with black human face. Ho marked his 
noritiates with one of his horns. — Middle^ 
age immology. 

Master of Sentences. Pierre 
Lombard, author of a work called ** Sen- 
tences/* a compilation from the fathers 
of the leading ar^ments pro and eon. 
bearing on the hair-splitting theological 
questions of the middle ages. (1100- 

Master of the Mint. A punning 
term for a gardener. 

Master of the Bolls. A punning 
term for a baker. 


Mastic. A tonic, which promotes 
appetite, and therefore only increases 
the misery of a hungry man. 

Iilkd the itanrad wretch tlwt hmunr mantle chewr, 
But ehcaU hlnudf and fiMten hia uiMsaae. 

ewe, " TriHmjiiji* if th* Oout " (Liiclou). 


Mat'amore (8 syl.). A poltroon, a 
swaggerer, a major Dobadil (yv). A 
Prench term composed of two Spanish 
words, matar-Moros (a slayer of Moors). 

Mate. A man (hes not get Ids hands 
oult of the tar by becoming second mate. 
A second mate is expected to pnt his 
hands into the tar backet for tarring 
the rigging, like the men below him. 
The first mate is exempt from this dirty 
work. The rigging is tarred by the 
hands, and not by brushes. 

Mate. Paraguay tea is so called from 
matd, the Tessel in which the herb is in 
Para^ay infased. These vessels are 
raerally gaurde hollowed oat» and the 
herb is called Fer^a efo maU. 

^ MatfbUon. ViUa beatm Jfarue de 
MttfUhn. Whitec^pel, dedicated to* 
Mary the Mother. Synac matfelyn mother 
[delivered of a son] ; Lat matferj filfiua.] 


Mate'rialism. The doetrinee of a 
Materialist, who maintaini that the eool 
and spirit are effects of matter. The 
orthodox doctrine is that the soul is dis- 
tinct from the body, and is a portion of 
the Divineessenoe breathed into the body. 
A materialist, of course, does not believe 
in a ** spiritual deity*' distinct from 
matter. Tertullian contended that the 
Bible proves the soul to bo ** material,** 
and he charges the ** spiritual” view to 
the heretical doctrines of the Platonio 
school. 

Mathlsen. One of the three ana- 
baptists who induce John of Leyden to 
join their rebellion. No sooner is John 
declared **the prophet-king” than the 
three faithless rebels betray him to 
the emperor; but when they enter the 
banquet-ball to arrest him, they all perish 
in the burning palace. — Meyerbeer, “ Le 
Prophite** {an opera). 

Math'urin {St.). Patron saint of 
idiots and fools. A pun on his nama 
{See below). 

The malady of St. Madturin. FoUy^ 
stupidity. A French expression. 

'^Maturins** in French argot means 
dUe, and ** Maturin Plat,” a domno. 

Cell deux objets dolTcnt leur nom u Irar XMwm- 
bliiiice aver lo wwtuirie des Tnnitainw (vulnireineut 
Maturtn$)f qnt, chez uoua, Twrtalent uiie 
Buutaiiu de Bei%e liliiiiclie znr InqneUe, gnand iU 
Kir aivut, U» Jeiaicut uu luauteau moix.—Jb'^nvUqns 
MiKhcU 

Matilda. Daughter of lord Robert 
Fitzwalter. Michael Drayton has a poem 
of some 670 lines so called. 

Matilda. Daughter of Rokeby, and 
nioco of Mortbam. She was beloved by 
Wilfrid, son of Oswald, but loved Red- 
mond, her father's pa^, who turns out to 
be Mortbam's son. — ^ott, “ Roheby." 

Matilda. Sister of Gessler ; in love with 
Arnold, a Swiss, who had saved her life 
when threatened by the fall of an ava- 
lanche. After the death of Gessler, who 
was shot by William Tell, the marriage 
of these lovers is consummated. — Roetini, 
** Guglielmo Tell” {an opera). 

Rosa Matilda. (5dd Gifford’s Bmviad 
and Mesviad.**) 

Matrlo'alate means to enrol oneself 
in a society. The University is called 
our alma mater (propitioae mother). l%e 
■tudents are her oZtuimt (foster-children), 
and become so by being enrolled in a 
register after certain forma and examL 
nations. (Latin, matricula a roll.) 
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HatiheW (3L) in Christian art is ;e- 
preaented (1) as an evangelist— an old 
man with long beard ; an angel gene- 
rally stands near him dictating his 
gospel. (2) As an apostle, in which 
capacity he bears a purse in reference 
to his ^ling as a putlican ; sometimes 
he carries a spear, sometimes a car- 
penteris rule or square. 

In the Uut of MatUufU). At the last 
gasp, on one's last legs. This is a German 
expression, and arose thus : A Catholic 
pnest said in his sermon that Protest- 
antism was in the last of Matthew, and 
being asked what he meant replied, 
**The last five words of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew are these : 'the end of this 
dispensation.*” Of course he quoted 
the Latin version ; ours is less correctly 
translated " the end of the world** 

MaWiew Brambhf in Smollett's " Hum- 
phiy Clinker,” is Koderick Bandom 
grown old, somewhat cynical by expe- 
rience of the world, but vastly improved 
in taste. Chambers says. "Smollett 
took some of the incidents of the familv 
tour from ' Anstey’s Now Bath Guide.'” 
— EngluK Literature, vol. ii. 

Matthi*as St) in Christian art is 
known by the axe or halbert in his 
right hand— the symbol of his martyr- 
dom. Sometimes he is bearing a stone, 
in allusion to the tradition of his having 
been stoned before he was beheaded. 

Maudlin. Stupidly sentimental. 
Maudlin drunk is the drunkenness which 
IS sentimental and inclined to tears. 
Maudlin slip-slop is sentimental chit-chat. 
The word is derived from M{wy Magda- 
len, who is drawn by ancient painters 
with a lackadaisical face, and eyes swollen 
with weeping. 

Maugis. The Nestor of French 
romance, like Hildebrand in German 
legend. He was one of Charlemagne's 
paladins, a magician and champion. 

Maugis d’Aygremont. Son of 
duke Bevis of Aygremont, stolen in in- 
fancy by a female slave. As she rested 
under a white-thorn, a lion and a leopard 
devoured her, and then killed each other 
in disputing for the infant. The babe 
cried lustily, and Oriande la fde, who 
Uved at Bosefleur, hearing it, went to the 
white-thorn and exclaimed, "By the 
powers above this child is malyuf (badly 
ttpped) ;** and ever after he was called 


mau-gis*. Oriande took charge of him, 
and was assisted by her brother BaudriP, 
who taught him magic and necromancy. 
When grown a man, Maugis achieved the 
adventure of gaining the enchanted 
horse Bayard, which understood like a 
human being all that was said, and took 
from Anthenor, the Saracen, the sword 
Flamberge or Floberge. Subsequently 
he gave both the horse and sword to h» 
oousin Benaud. In the Italian romances, 
Maugis is called "Malagi'gi” (?.v.); 
Benaud is called "Benaldo** (g.v.); 
Bevis is called "BuoVo;” the horse is 
called " Bayardo and the sword, 
"Fusberta.”— BoJttonce of Mawjis £ 
Aygremont et de Vivian sonfiire,** 

Maugrabln {ffeyraddin). Brother 
of Zrimot Maugrabm the Bohemian. He 
appears disguised as Bouge Sanglier, and 
pretends to be herald from Liege.— Sir 
Walter Scott, " Quentin Durward,'* 

Mau'gys. A giant who keeps a bridge 
leading to a castle bv a river-side, in which 
a beautiful lady is besieged. Sir Lybius, 
one of Arthur's knights, does battle with 
the giant; the contest lasts a whole 
summer's day, but terminates with the 
death of the giant and liberation of the 
lady, — " Libeaux** {a romance). 

Maul. To beat roughly, to batter. 
The maul was a bludgeon with a leaden 
head, carried by ancient soldiery. It is 
generally called a " mall.” 

Maul, A giant who used to q>oil 
young pilgrims with sophistry. He 
attacked Mr. Great-heart with a club, 
and the combat between them lasted for 
the space of an hour. At length Mr. 
Great-heart pierced the giant under the 
fifth rib, and then cut off his head.— 
Bunyan, " Pilgrim* s Progress,** pt. ii. 

Maunciples Tale. A medimval 
version of Ovid's tale about Goro'nis 
(Met. ii. 543, &c.). Phoebus had a crow 
which he taught to speak ; it was downy 
white, and as big as a swan. He had 
also a wife whom he dearly loved, but 
she was faithless to him. One day when 
Phoebus came home, his bird*gaa sing 
" Cuckoo ! cuckoo 1 cuckoo !” Phflsbiis 
asked what he meant, and the erow told 
Idm of his wife's infidelity. Phasbus 
was very angry, and seisbig his bow 
shot his wife through the heart ; bat no 
sooner did she fall than he repented of 
' Ids rashness and cursed the bira. " Never 
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more shalt thou Bpeak,** said be ; **betice- 
forih tbv offspring shall be black.** 
Moral— “Lordlings, by this ensample, 
take heed what you say; be no tale- 
beorer, but— 

Wb<»Nto thou oomast amonirNt hiffh or low, 

Koop wol tbj tODit, and think u|ion the crow. 

Vhauur, '* CanUrburif Tidea.*’ 

Maimdrel. A foolish, vapouring 
gossip. The Scotch say, “Haud your 
fongue, maiindrel.'* As a verb it means 
to babble, to prato. In some parts of 
Scotland the talk of persons in delirium, 
in sleep, and in intoxication is called 
maundrel. The term is from Sir John 
Mandeville, the traveller, who published 
an account of his travels, full of idle 
gossip and most improbable events. 

Maundy Thursday. The day be- 
fore Go^ Friday is so called from the 
Latin diesmanda'ti (the day of Christ*8 i 
g^t mandate). After he had washed 
his disciples* foot, he said, A new com- j 
mandment give I unto you, that ye love ! 
one another" (St. John xiii. 34). 

Spclman derives it from mavnd (a j 
baskoO, because on the day before tho 
great l^Mt all religious houses and good 
Catholics brought out their broken food 
in maunds to distribute to tho poor. 
This custom in many places gave birth to 
a fair, as tho Tornbland fair of Norwich, 
held on the plain before the Cathedral 
close. To maundf accordingly, is a com- 
mon slang term iii present use, uieauiiig 
to beg. Of course maund (a basket) is 
derived from *'manda'tum,” being em- 
ployed to hold tho ** mandate bread.’* 

Mauri-gasima. An island near 
Formo'sa, said to have been sunk in the 
sea in consequence of tho great crimes 
of its inhabitants.— 

Maurita'nia. Morocco and Algiers, 
the land of the ancient Mauri or Moors. 

MaUBOle’um. One of the seven 
^'wonders of the world ;** so called from ' 
Mausolus, king of Caria, to whom Arte- { 
mis'ia (his wife) erected at Halicamassos 
a splendid sepulchral monument B.c. 353. 
Parts of this sepulchre are now in tho i 
British Museum. ' 

The chief mausoleums besides the one I 
referred to above are : tho mausoleum of 
Augustus ; that of Ha'drian, now called 
the castle of St. An'gelo at Rome ; that 
greeted in France by Catharine de 
Modicis to Henry U. ; that of Sfc. Peter 


the Martyr in the church of St. Eostatiiil, 
by G. Balduccio in the fourteenth cen- 
tury ; and that erected to the memory 
Of Louis XVI. 

Mauthe Dog. A spectre hound** 
that for many years haunted the ancient 
castle of Peel-town, in the Isle of Man. 
This black spaniel used to enter the 
guard -room as soon as candles were 
lighted, and leave it at day-break. 

I ‘While this spectre-dog was present tho 
I soldiers forobore all oaths and profane 
talk. One day a drunken trooper en- 
tered the guard-house alone out of 
bravado, but lost his speech and died in 
throe (lays. Scott refers to it in his *** Lay 
of the Last Minstrel,** vi., stanza 26. 

Mauvaiso Honte {French, bad or 
silly shame). Basbfulness, sheepishness, 

Mauvais Ton (French, bad man- 
ners). Ill-brcoding, vulgar ways. 

Mawther. Morther.) 

Maw-worm. A vulgar copy of Dr 
Cuiitwoll, the hypocrite, in “The Hypo- 
crito,’ by Isaac ihckcrstall. 

Max. A huntsman, and the best 
marksman in Germany. Ho was be- 
trothed to Agatha, who was to be his 
bride if ho obtained tho prize in tho 
annual trial-shot. Having boen unsuc- 
cessful ill his practico for several days, 
Casjiar induced him to go to the wolf’s 
glen at midnight, and obtain seven 
charmed balls from Sa'miol the Black 
Huntsman. On the day of contest, the 
prin(;e bade him shoot at a dove. Max 
aimed at the bird, but killed Caspar, who 
was concealed in a tree. Tho prince 
aboli.slied in consequence the annual fete 
of tho trial-shot. — Weber, *^Der Freis^ 
chutz^' (an opera). 

Maximum and Minimum. The 
greatest and least amount ; as, the maxi- 
mum profits or exports, an<i the mini- 
mum profits or exports; the maximum 
and minimum price of com during the 
year. The terms are also employed in 
tnathomatics. 

Max'imuB or Masdime (2 syl.). 
Officer of the prefect Alma'chius, and 
his coroicular. Being ordered to put 
Valir'ian and Tiburioe to death because 
they would not worship the image of Ju- 
piter, he took pity on his victims and led 
them to his own house, where Cecilia was 
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instnimental in bis oonyersion ; where- 
upon he and *'all his” house were at 
once baptised. When Valirlan and 
Tibur'ce were put to death, Maximus 
declared that he saw angels come and 
co^ them to heaven, whereupon Alma'- 
chius caused him to be beaten with whips 
of lead ''til he hislif gan lete.” — Chaucer, 
" Secounde Noniies Tale'* 

May. A lovely girl who married 
Januaiy, an old Lombard baron, sixty 
years of age. She had a liaison with a 
young squire named Damyan, and was 
detected by January ; but she persuaded 
the old fool that his eyes were to blame, 
and that he was labouring under a great 
mistake, the effect of senseless jealousy. 
January believed her words, and "who 
is glad but he V* for what is bettor than 
"a fruitful wife, and a confiding spouse?” 
—CIuLucer, ** TIu Mardiauiides Tale.” line 
9,121, &o. 

May is not derived from Mala, the 
mother of Mercury, as the word existed 
long before either Mercury or Maia had 
been introduced. It is tlio Latin Maius, 
MagiuSf from the root mag, same as 
the Sanskrit mak, to grow ; and moans 
the growing or shooting month. 

May unlucky ;for loeddwgs. This is a 
Roman superstition. Ovid says, "The 
common people profess it is unlucky to 
marry in the month of May ” (Fast., v. 
490.). In this month were held the 
festivals of liona l)oa (the goddess of 
chastity) and the feasts of the dead. 

May-day. Polydore Vir£fil says that 
the Roman youths used to go into the 
fields and spend the Calends of May in 
dancing and singing, in honour of Flora, 
goddess of fruits and flowers. The early 
English consecrated May-day to Robin 
Hood and the Maid Marian, because the 
favourite outlaw died on that day. 
Stow says the villagers used to set up 
May-poles, and spend the day in archery, 
morris-dancing, and other amusements. 

May-duke Cherries. Medoc, a 
district of France, whence the cherries 
first came to us. 

May Meetings. A title applied to 
the annual p^athenngs, in May and Juno, 
of the religious and charitable societies, 
to hear the annual reports, and appeals 
in behalf of continued or increased 
Bupport. Tho chief are the British 
Asylum for Deaf and Dumb Females, 


British and Foreign Bible Society, British 
and Foreign School, Children’s Refuge, 
Church Home Mission, Church Missionary 
Society, Church Pastoral Aid Society, 
Clergy Orphan Society, Corporation of 
the Sons of the Cleigy, Destitute Sailors* 
Asylum, Field Lane Refuge, Governesses 
Benevolent Institution, Home and Colo- 
nial School Society, Irish Church Mis- 
sionary Society, London Ci^ Mission, 
Mendicity Society, National Ibmperanoe 
League, Propagation of the Gospel 
among the Jews, Ragged School Union, 
Religious Tract Society, Royal Asylum 
of St. Anne's, Sailors* Home, Sunday 
School Union, Thames Church Mis- 
sionary Society, United Kingdom Band 
of Hope, Wesleyan Missionary Society, 
with many others of similar character. 

May-pole. The races in the " Dun- 
ciad '* take place "whore the tall May- 
pole overlooked the Strand.” On tho 
spot now occupied by St. Mary-le-Strand, 
anciently stood a cross. In the place of 
this cross a May-pole was set up by John 
Clarges, a blacksmith, whose daughter 
Ann became tho wife cf Monk, duke of 
Albemarle. It was taken down in 1713, 
and replaced by a new one erected 
opposite Somerset House. This second 
May-pole had two gilt balls and a vane 
on its summit. On holidays the pole 
was decorated with flags and garlands. 
It was removed in 1718, and sent by Sir 
Isaac Newton to Waustcad Park, to sup- 
port the largest telescope in Europe* 
{Hee Undekbuaft.) 

Captain Bully employed four hackney ooaohef, 
witli driTere lu liTerieu, to ply at the Maypole in tha 
BtramJ, fixing bi9 own rates, abiut the year 10:14. 
llaily'u coachtB seem to have breu the brat of What 
an* iiow called hackney ouuclieB. — iFoto 1, Th« 
2’afler/’ iv , p. ilt. 

May-pole. Tho duchess of Kendal, 
mistress of George 1. ; so called because 
she was thin and tall as a May-pole. 

Mayeux. The stock name in French 
plays for a man deformed, vain and 
licentious, brave and witty. 

Maying. To go a-maying ie to go 
a-baymaking. (Saxon, m&wan to mow- 
grass. Hence, math, a mowing; as 
after-math, the crop which comes up after 
the hay-harvest.) It is also used for 
making the May-day holiday. {8et 
May-day.) 

Mayor. The cap and sword of the 
lord mayor of London were given to Sir 
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WHliam Walworth by Bichard II. for 
killing Wat Tyler. In “ The N ine W or- 
thiea of London** (1592) we are told that 
the mayor first arrestetl and then stabbed 
the rebel chief, for which deed— 


A eofUj hftt hti IlfshnaM llkewira Rare, 

That London ‘0 ** mainteninco *' might ofor bo s 
A 0Word also U« did ordain to haTo. , 

ThattliouM bn carried atill bi'furnihe maror 
mriiOM worth doaervei ittOGCiMlon t o the chair. 

Jt.Johnton. (1002.) 


liaMW of L(mdon has the title of 
“Lord,” and is also termed ** The Ki(rht 
Honourable.” These titles wore first 
allowed in 1354. (<!>Ve Gauuat.) 

Hayon of the Palace [Maire du 
Palau). buperintendoiitH of the king's 
household, and stewards of the royal 
Itvda or companies of Franco before the 
accession of the Carlovingian d 3 ruasty. 
Being chief magistrates they were called 
Morordoma (judges of murder), a word 
corrupted by the Romans into Major 
domuSf and this Latin was suhscquoutly 
translated into the French Maue du 
Palait, 


Maz'arinades (4 syl.). Violent 
publications issued against Mazariu, the 
French minister (1C5U, Ac.). 

Mozeppa (Jan) historically was 
hetman of the Cossacks. He was born 
of a noble Polish family in Podolia, and 
became a page in the court of Jan 
Cusimir, king of Poland. While in this 
capacity he intrigued with Thoro'sia, tho 
young wife of a Podo/ian count, who 
discoyered the amour, and had the young 
page lashed to a wild horse, and turned 
adrift. The horse rushed in mad fipy, 
and dropped down dead in the Ukraine, 
where Mazeppa was released by a Cos* 
sock family, who nursed him carefully 
in their own hut. In time ho became 
secretary to the hetman, and at the 
death of the prince was appointed his suc- 
cessor. Peter 1. much admired his energy 
of character, and oroated him prince of 
the Ukraine, but in the wars with Sweden 
Mazeppa deserted to Charles XII., and 
fought against Bussia at the battle of 
Pulto'wa. After tho loss of this battle, 
Mazeppa fled to Valentia, and then to 
Bender. Some say he died a natural 
death, and others that he was put to 
death for treason by the ozar. Lord 
Bvrou makes Mazeppa tell his tale to 
Charles after the battle of Pultowa. 
(164fi-l7u9). 


KTazer. A cop ; to called from the 
British masarn (maple) ; like our oopus. 
cups in Cambridge, and the loying-cup 
of the London coiporation. 

** BrinR bither,** he laf d, ** the muen four 
My noble fathen loved of me.* 

Sir WaUer 6tott. “Lord tf Iitw.’* 


Mazlkeen or Sludeen. A species 
of beings in Jewish mythology exactl;f 
resembling tho Arabian Jinn or genii, 
and said to bo the agents of magic and 
enchantment. When Adam fell, says 
the Talmud, he was excommunicated for 
130 years, during which time he begat 
demons and spectres, for it is written, 
Adam lived 130 years and (t.e., before 
ho) begat children in his own im^e” 
(Gou. y. 3 ). — liabbiJtremiah bm Eliezar. 


And the Mozikecn ehall not eomR nieh thy tenta 
Ptalm zoL 6 (CAohlM vtrnou). 


Swells out like tia Masikeen, ass. The 
allusion is to a Jewish tradition that a 
servant, whoso duty it was to rouse the 
neighbourhood to midnight prayer, found 
one night an ass in the street, which he 
mounted. As ho rode along the ass grew 
bigger and bigger, till at last it towered 
as high as the tallest edifice, where it 
left the man, and where next morning 
he was found. 


Mazzi'ni-ism. The political system 
of Giuseppe Mazzi'ni, the Daniel O’Con- 
nell of Italy, who filled almost every 
Boveroign and government in Europe with 
a pan ic- terror. His plan was to establish 
secret societies all over Europe, and 
organise the several governments into 
federated republic.s. H o was the founder 
of what is called “Young Italy,” whose 
watchwords were “Liberty, Equality, 
and Humanity whose motto was “ God 
and the People and whose banner was 
a tri-colour of white, red, and green. 
(Born at Genoa, 1808.) 

Meals. In tho fourteenth century 
breakfast hour was five ; dinner, nine ; 
supper, four.— Chaucer's Works. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries the breakfast hour was seven : 
dinner, eleven; supper, six.— 

“ Domestic Manners/' 

Towards the close of the sixteenth 
century dinner advanced to noon. 

In Ireland tho gentry dined at between 
two and three in the early part of the 
eighteenth century. — **CowUry 

Life:* 
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Meal-tub not. A plot by Danger- 
iiold against James, diiite of York, in 
1679; so called because the scheme was 
kept in a meal-tub in the house of Mrs. 
Cellier. Dangerfield subsequently con- 
fessed the whole affair was a forgery, 
and was both whipped and condemned 
to stand in tho pillory. 

Mealy-mouthed is the Greek meli- 
mutiuu (noney- speech). Dr. Johnson 
■ays when the mouths of animals are 
■ore they are fed with meal ; if this woro 
the derivation, mealy-mouthed should 
mean having a sore mouth. 

Mean'der (3 syl.). To wind; so 
callod from the Meander, a winding river 
of Phrygia. The “Greek pattern” in 
embroidery is so called. 

Measure for Measure {Shake- 
tpeare). The story is taken from a tale 
in G. Whetstone’s “Jlcptam'cron,” en- 
titled " Promos and Cassandra” (1578). 
Promos is called by Shakespeare 'Mord 
Angelo;” and Caasandra is “Isabella.” 
Her brother, called by Shakespeare 
** Claudio,” is named Andru'gio in tho 
story. A similar story is given in Gio- 
vanni Giraldi Cintbio’s third decade of 
stories. 

Meat, Bread. These words toll a 
tale ; both mean food in general. The 
Italians and Asiatics oat little animal 
food, and with them the word bread stan ds 
for food ; so also with the poor, whoso chief 
diet it is ; but the English consume moat 
very plentifully, and this word, which 
simply means food, almost exclusively 
implies animal food. In the banquet 
given to Joseph’s brethren, the viceroy 
commanded the servants “to sot on 
bread” (Gen. xlHi. 31). In Ps. civ. 27 it 
is said of fishes, creeping tlings, and 
crocodiles that God giveth “ them their ! 
meat in due season.” (Greek brod, to cat ; 
Welsh maethf food ; Saxon, mdi(e ) 

To carry off meat from the graves 
to be poor as a church mouse. The Greeks 
and Romans used to make feasts at cer- 
tain seasons, when the dead wore sup- 
posed to return to their graves. In these 
feasts the fragments were left on the 
tombs for the uso of the ghosts, and only 
the poorest of the poor would venture to 
rob these ghosts of their scraps. 

Mec {Fi eneh). Slang for king, gover- 
nor, master; miqmrd^ a commander; 


ntiquer, to command. All these are de- 
rived from the fourbosque word mr/yy/o, 
which signifies God. kinc, pope, doctor, 
seigneur, and so on, being the Latin 
major, 

Mecca’s Three Idols. Lata, Alo'za, 
and Menat, all of which lilahomct over- 
threw. 

Meche {French), 71 y a m^cKe, the 
same as “ II y amoyen so tho negative 
U n*y a pas miche, there is no possibility. 
Tlio Dictioiinaire du Bas-langage” says : 
“ Dans le langago typographique, lorsquo 
des ouvriers viennent proposer leurs 
services dans quelque imprimerie, its 
domandeut s'il y a miche — i.e,, si Ton pent 
les occuper. Les compositeurs deman- 
dent * s’il y a m6cho pour la casse.’ et 
les pressiors demandent * s’il y a meche 
pour la presse.’ ” (Vol. ii., p. 122.) 

Bolt mis dsdani oeste oaverne 
l>e nul lionucur il n'y a mnnshe. 

'^MoraMideVi Ksiuitliun cb JbMpJk.” 

Medam’othi (Greek, •never in any 
place). The island at which tho fleet of 
rantog'ruel landed on the fourth day of 
their voyage, and whore they bought 
many choice ounositios, such as the pic- 
ture of a man’s voice, echo drawn to hfe^ 
Plato's ideas, the atoms of Epicu'ros, a 
sample of Philomela’s needlework, and 
other objects of vertu which could be 
obtained in no other portion of the globe. 
— RahelaUy “ Paniagrud^* iv. 3. 

Mcdard {St.). Master of the Rain. 
St. Modard was the founder of tho rose- 
prize of Salency in reward of merit. The 
legend says, he was one day passing over 
a large plain, when a sudden shower fell, 
which wotted every one to tho skin except 
St. Modard ; he remained dry as a toast, 
fot an eagle bad kindly spread bis wings 
for an umbrella over him, and ever after 
he was termed Maitre de la Plnie 

S’ll pleut le Jour de S. Modard (RfA June) j 

11 pleut quarautu juura plus tani> 

Mede'a. A sorceress, daughter of 
the king of Colchis. She married Jason, 
the leader of the Argonauts, whom she 
aided to obtain the golden fleece. 

Medham {the keen). One oi Haho- 
mot’s swords, taken from the Jews when 
they were exiled from Medi'na. 

MediaBval or Middle Ages begin 
with the council of Chalcedon ( 451 ), 
and end with the revival of literature in 
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the 15th ceDtnry, according to the Ber. 
J. G. Dowling. According to Hallam 
they began from the downfall of the 
Wectem emplr^ in 476, to the Italian 
expeditiona of Clharles VIII. of France 
(1&4-1496). 

Me'dian Apples. Pome-citrons. 

Medioi'nal Davs. The sixth, 
eighth, tenth, twelfth, sixteenth, eigh- 
teenth, &e., of a disease ; so called be- 
cause, according to Hippoc^rat^s, no 
** crisis" occurs on these days, and medi- 
cine may be safely administered. (JSe$ 
CB18IS.) 

Medici'nal Hours. Hours proper 
for taking medicine, viz., morning fast- 
ing, an hour before dinner, four hours 
after dinner, and bed-time. — Quiiicy, 

Medicine. Father of Medicine. 
AretoBOS of Oappado'cia, who lived at 
the close of the first and beginning of 
the second century, and Hippoc^ratiis of 
Cos (B.O. 460-357) are both so called. 

Medi'na. {Economy, Latin medium, 
the ^Idon moan.) Step-sister of Ehssa 
and Perissa, but they could never agree 
upon any subject. — Spenser, ** Faery 
Qusen,** book ii. 

Medina means in Arabic ** city.” The 
city so called is ''Modiuat al Nabi " (city 
of the prophet). 

Mediterranean (ATry of the). The 
fortress of Gibraltar, which commands 
the entrance. 

Me'dium, in the language of spirit- 
rapners, &o., is some one possessed of 
**oaylio force," who puts the question 
of the interrogator to the spirit" con- 
sulted. 

Medo'ra. The betrothed of the 
Corsair. — Byron, ** The Corsair.'* 

Medo'ro (in "Orlando Furioso”). 
A Moorish youth of extraordinary beauty; 
a friend of Dordinello, king of Zuma^ra. 
Alter Dardinello was slain, Medo'ro is 
wounded by some unknown spear. An- 
gdica dresses his wounds, fe^s in lovo 
with him, marries him, and the}r retire 
to India, where he becomes lung of 
Cathay in right of his wife. 

Medu'sa. Chief of the Gorgons. 
Her head was out off by Perseus, and 
Minerva placed it in her ngis. .Every 


one who looked on this head was In- 
stantly changed into stone. 

Meerschaum (2 syL, German, jm- 
froth). This minerd, ^m having been 
found on the sea-shore in Toundedwhita 
lumps, was ignorantly supposed to be 
sea-froth petrified ; but it is a compound 
of silica, magnesia, lime, water, and car- 
bonic acid. When first dug it lathers 
like soap, and is used as a soap by tiie 
Tartars. 

Meg. Mons Meg. An old-fashioaed 
ieco of artillery in the castle of £din- 
uigh, made at Mons, in Flanders. It 
was considered a palladium by the 
Scotch. {Su Long meg.) 

Fent »ira* onr orovn, and our iword. and onr 
soeptre. au<i Mons Mcr to be keenit by thae Eogliah 
. . . lu the Tower of Loudon I NM. It teat fwatontf 
•n 18283 .— “Rub Jioy,“ o. zzviL 

A roaring Meg. A cannon given by 
tho Fishmongers of London, and used in 
1G89. Burton says Music is a roaring Meg 
against melancholy. 

Meg Dods. An old landlady in 
Scott’s novel called " St. Bonan’s Well." 

Meg Merrllies. A half-crazy sibyl 
or gipsy, in " Guy Mannering," by Sir 
Walter Scott. 

Megalich'thys (Greek, greaJL-fish'). 
A fossil fish of largo size, the terror of 
the pre-Adamite seas. 

Megalo'n^ (Greek, hig’claw). A 
fossil mammal, remains • of which have 
been found in Virginia. 

Meg'alosaur (4 syl., Greek, great 
lizard). A fossil land saurian of gigantic 
size and carnivorous habits. Its remains 
occur in the Oolite. 

Mega'rian SchooL A philosophical 
school, founded by Euclid, a native of 
Mog'ara, and disciple of Socrates. 

Megathe'rium (Greek, greoA-heast), 
A gigantic extinct quadruped of the 
sloth kind. 

Me'grims. A corruption of the 
Greek ^nti-o’anta(half the skull), through 
the French migraine, A neuralgic m- 
fection generally confined to one brow, 
or to one side of the forehead ; whims, 
fancies. 

Meigle, in Strathmore. The place 
where Guinever, Arthur's queen, w^ 
buried. 
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ICeixiy (2 syl.). A company of atten- 
dants^ ^onoan, meignaX and mesnde, a 
household, our mtniaL) 

With that the imlUog Krimhild for^ stepped a 
jhBd BnuffiSd* aad her meinj greeted with gentle 
****** JCettiofn*f '* jy'tbeZunpeiirlierf.'* etaaia 604 

Mejn6un and Iieilah. A Persian 
lore tue, the Romeo and Juliet or Pyra- 
mus and ThisbS of Eastern romance. 

IflEeranclloly. Lowness of spirits, 
supposed at one time to arise from a 
redundance of black bile. (Greek, melca 
choU.) 

Merancholy Jacques (1 syl.). So 
Jean Jacques Rousseau was called for 
his morbid sensibilities and unhappy 
spirit. (1712-1777.) The erpressioii is 
from Shakespeare, As You Like It,” ii. 1. 

IMEelancll^tllon is merely the Greek 
for Schwarztrde (black earth), the real 
name of this amiable reformer. (14i)7- 
1560.) Similarly (Ecolampa'dius is tho 
Greek version of the Gorman name IlaiLs- 
tckdii, and Dmderius Bramns is one 
Latin and one Greek rendering of the 
name Qheraerd Gheraerd, 

Melau'tius. A brave, honest soldier, 
who believes every one to be true and 
honest till convicted of crime, and then 
is he a relentless punisher . — Bmumoni 
and FUiclwr^ ** T/ie Maids Tragedy” 

Melchisede'cians. Certain here- 
tics in tho early ('hristian Chiurch, who 
entertained strange notions about Mol- 
chis'edec. Some thought liim superior 
to Christ, some paid him adoration, and 
some believed him to be Christ himself 
or the Holy Ghost. 

Melea'ger. Distinguished for throw- 
ing the javelin, lie slow the Calydonian 
boar. It was declared by the fates that 
he would die as soon as a piece of wood 
then on the fire was burnt up ; where- 
upon his mother snatched the log from 
the fire and extinguished it ; but after 
Meleager had slain his maternal uncles, 
his mother threw the brand on the fire 
again, and Meleager died. 

Melesig'enes (Greek, Meles-hom), 
So Homer is sometimes called, because 
one of the traditions fixes his birthplace 
on the banks of tho Meles, in Ionia. In 
% similar way we call Shakespeare the 
**3ard of A^oq.** 


Mele'tlanB. The followers of Mde"- 
tius, bishop of Lyoop'olis, in Egypt, who 
is said to nave sacrificed to idols in order 
to avoid the persecutions of Diooletiaa. 
A trimmer in religion. 

3ielia'dus ( ATino). Father of Tristan ; 
he was drawn to a chase ''par mal ongiu 
et negromanee” of a fay who was in love 
with him, and from whose thraldom he 
was ultimately released by tho power of 
the great enchanter Merlin. — " Tristan 
de Leonois” a rmnanee. (1489.) 

Melibe'us or MeliM, A wealthy 
young man, married to Prudons. One 
day, when Melibous "went into the fields 
to play,” some of his enemies got into his 
house, beat his wife, and wounded his 
daughter Sophie with five mortal wounds 
" in her feet, in her hands, in her oars, 
in her nose, and in her mouth,” left her 
for dead, and made their escape. When 
Melibeus returned home he resolved upon 
vengeance, but his wife persuaded him 
to forgiveness, and Melibeus taking his 
wife’s counsel, called together his ene- 
mies, and told them he forgave them " to 
this effect and to this ende, that God of 
his endoles mercy wole at the tyme of 
oure deyinge forgive us oure giltes, that 
we have trospased to him in this wreecbed 
world”— Chaucer, ** Canterbury Tahs” 

K.B. — This prose tale of Melibeus is a 
literal translation of a French story, of 
which there are two copies in the British 
Museum— lieg. 19, c. vii. ; and MS, 
Reg, 19, c. xi. 

IVEelicer'tes (4 syl.). Son of Ino, a 
sea deity. Ath^amas imagined his wife 
to be a lioness, and her two sons to be 
lion’s cubs. In his frenzy he slew one of 
the boys, and drove tho other (named 
Melicortes) with his mother into the sea. 
The mother became a sea-goddess, and 
tho boy the god of harbours. 

Mel'ior. A lovely fairy, who carried 
off to her secret island Parthen'opex of 
Blois in her magic bark.--- JFVsniAroflUMics 
called ** Pcerih^pex ds BUris,” (12th 
century.) 

Melisen'dra. Charlemagne’s daugh- 
ter, married to his nephew Don Gwyfe'ros, 
She was taken captive by the Moors, and 
confined seven years in a dungeon, when 
Gwyfe'ros rescued her.-i>o»Gu^fo, 1141.7. 

Melis'sa (iu "Orlando Furioso”). 

I The prophetess who lived in Merlin^t) 
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91 .T 0 . Brad'anumt ga.T» her the en- 
cbaoted ring to take to Boge'ro, eo 
Mittnung the form of Atlantis she went 
to Aid W h idond, and not only delivered 
Bom'ro, but dieonohanted all the forms 
metamorphosed in the island. In book 
Ida. she assumes the form of Rodomont, 
and persuades Agramant to break the 
league which was to settle the contest by 
dngle combat. A general battle ensues. 

Mali Sapper. Harvest supper ; so 
called from the French mekr (to mix 
together), because the master and sei*- 
vants sat promiscuously at the harvest 
board. 

Hellifluous Doctor. St. Bernard, 
whose writings were called a river of 
Paradise." (1091.1153.) 

MePoxL The Mahometans say that 
the eating of a melon produces a thousand 
good works. So named from Melos. 

itre un melon. To be stupid or dull of 
comprehension. The melon-pumpkin or 
sq^h is soft and without heart, hence 

fitro un melon'* is to be as soft os a 
squash. So also Avoir un coeur de melon 
or de citronille means to have no heart 
at all. Tertullian says of Marcion, the 
heresiarch, ** be has a pumpkin [pep'otiem) 
in the place of a heart (cordU loco). It 
will be remembered that Thersi'tes, the 
lailer, calls the Greeks ^'pumpkins” 
ipep^onMi), 

Melom (French). Children sent to 
school for the first time ; so called be* 
cause thev oome from a ** hot-bod," and 
are as delicate as exotics. At St. Cvr, the 
new-comers are called in school- slang 
Ilf nuUoni, and the old stagers lea ancient, 

Melrose Abbey {Regitter of) from 
735 to 1270, published m '^Fulman/’ 
1684. 

Melosi'na. The most famous of the 
fdes of France. Having enclosed her 
father in a high mountain for offending 
her mother, she was condemned to be- 
oome every Saturday a serpent from her 
waist downward. When she married 
Raymond, count of Lusignw, she made 
her husband vow never to visit her on a 
Batuxday ; but the jealousy of the count 
being excited, he hid himself on one of 
the forbidden days, and saw his wife's 
transformation. Melusina was now 
obliged to qiiit her mortal husband, and 
was destined to wander about as a spectre 


till the day of doom. Some say the 
count immured her in the dungeon of his 
castle. {Su UnniiiB.) 

Cri de Milunne, A sudden scream ; 
in allusion to the scream of despair ut- 
tered by the faiprwhen she discovered 
the indiscreet visit of her beloved hus- 
band. (See above,) 

Melutinet (8 syl.). Gingerbread cakes 
bearing the impress of a beautiful woman 
** bien coifFde," with a serpent's tail ; made 
by confectioners for the May fair in the 
neighbourhood of Lusignan, near Poitiers. 
The allusion is to the transformation of 
the fairy Melusi'na every Saturday. (See 
above.) 

Melyhalt (Lady). A powerful sub- 
ject of king Arthur, whose domains 
Galiot invaded. She chose Galiot as her 
lover. 

Memnon. Prince of the Ethiopians, 
who went to the assistance of his uncle 
Priam, and was slain by Achilles. His 
mother Eos was inconsolable for his 
death, and wept for him every morning. 

The Greeks used to call the statue of 
Am'onophls, in Thebes, the statue of 
Memnon. This image, when first struck 
by the rays of the nsing sun, is said to 
have produced a sound like the snap- 
ping asunder of a chord. Poetically, 
when Eos (morning) kisses her son at 
daybreak, the hero acknowledges the 
salutation with a musical murmur. The 
word is the Egyptian meMimun, beloved 
of Ammon. 

Memnon Tiendins o’er his broken lyre. 

Xtonoin, *' Swnomv of VegetatUmf L a 

Memnon, One of Voltaire's novels, 
designed to show the folly of aspiring to 
too much wisdom. 


Mem'orable. The Ever Memorable, 
John Holes, of Eton. (1584-1656.) 

Mem'ory. MagJJabechi, of Florence, 
the book-lover, was called ** the universal 
index and living cyclopmdlu.” (1633- 
1714.) (See Woodpall.) 

Bard of Memory, Samuel Rogers, 
author of Pleasures of Memory.” 
(1762-1855.) 

Men are but CliilcLren of a Larger 
Growth. — Dryden, ** All fw Love,** 
iv. 1. 

Men in Buckram. Hypothetical 
men existing only in the brun of the 
imoginer. The elusion is to the vaunt- 
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iiifr tale of Sir John Falstoff to prince 
Henry.--- Shaiespeare, “1 Henry IV.” 
not ii., a. 4. 

ICen of Kent. {See Eisr.) 

lEe^ah. A large atone worahipped 
bv certain tribes of Arabia between 
Mecca and Medi'na. Thia stone, like 
most other Arabian idols, was demolished 
in the eighth year of ** the flight.** The 

menabr* is simply a rude luge stone 
brought from Mecca, the sacred city, by 
certain colonists, who wished to carry 
with them some memento of the Holy 
Land. 

Menal'caA. Any shepherd or rustic. 
The name figures in the Eclogues of Vir- 
gil and the Idyls of Theoc'ritos. 

Me'nam. A river of Siam, on whose 
banka swarms of fire-flies are seen. 

Menaml^er. A rocking- stone in 
the parish of Sithney (Cornwall) which a 
little child could move. The soldiers of 
Cromwell thought it fostered supersti- 
tion, and rendered it immovable. 

Ifltendo'za {Darnel), the Jew. A 
prize-fighter who held the bolt at the 
close of the lost century, and in 1791 
opened tho Lyceum in the Strand to 
teach “ tho noble art of boxing.” (1719- 
1791.) 

When Humphreys stood up to tho Tsmelite's thumps, 
lu kerseyiuore broecbcs, and tuuoh-mo-nut iminim. 

Mvuduaa, Me J&P, 

Mene'via. St. David’s (Wales). A 
corruption of HejMmenew, its old British 

name. 

ICeng-tse. The fourth of the sacred 
books or China; so called from its author, 
l^atinised into Mencius. It is by far the 
best of all, and was written in the fourth 
centuiy B.C. Confucius or KOng-foo-tse 
wrote tho other threo : viz., Ta-heo 
{School of A dH/to),Chong-ydng ( The Golden 
Mean), and Lun-yu (or Book of Maxims). 

Mclher qf Meng, A Chinese expres- 
sion, meaning *'an admirable teacher.** 
Meng’s father died soon after the birth 
of the sage, and he was brought up by 
his mother. {Died B.C. 317.) 

Me*nie (2 syl.). A contraction at 
Mjuianne. 

And maan I ftlll on Mraie dost, 

And bsar the aeoin tlini's in her e*n ? 

Munm, 


Menip'poB, the cynic, called by Ln« 
clan ** the greatest snarler and snapper 
of all the old dogs'* {eyniet), 

Men'nonites (3 syl.). The followen 
of Simons Menno, a native of Friesland, 
who modified the fanatical views of the 
Anabaptists. (1496-1561.) 

Men'struum means a monUdy die^ 
tolvent (Latin, mentU), from the notion of 
the alchemists that it acted only at tho 
full of the moon. 

All liqnon are ealled menitruamf whieh an nnd 
as ciiBsulveuta, or to extraot the Tlrtuei of ingrediauta 
hy influion or deooetion.— Qmney. 

Mentor. A gruide, a wise and faith- 
ful counsellor; so called from Mentor, a 
friend of Ulysses, whoso form Minerva 
assumed when she accompanied Telema- 
chos in his search for his father. — Fiiulon, 
“ Titemaque.” 

Me'nu. Son of Brahma, whose in- 
stitutes are the great code of Indian 
civil and religious law. 

Mephib'oslietli, in the satire ef 
^'Absalom and Achitophel,** by Diydon 
and Tate, is meant for Pordage. 

Mephistopli'eles. A sneering, 
leering, leering tempter. The character 
IS that of a devil in Goethe’s ** Faust.** 
He is next in rank to Satan. 

Mephistopli'iliB. The attendant 
demon in Marlowe’s ** Faustus.** 

There ia an awftil melaneholy about Marlowe's 
** MephiBt(<phelis, perhaps more expreieiTe than tiis 
malisuant mirth of that fiend in the renowned wwk 
of Uoethe.— MaUam. 

Mephostophllus. Tlie familiar of 
Dr. Faustus. The legends of Faustuf 
wore at one time so popular that Mephos- 
tophilus was a common jocular term of 
address. 

How now, Hephostophiluif 
Ouskuptan, iferry Wivu of 1. 

Mercador Amante-tbe basis of 
our comedy called The Curious Imper* 
tinent**— was by Caspar do Avila, a 
Spaniard. 

Merca'tor’s Projection is Merca- 
tor’s chart or map for nautical purposes. 
Tho meridian lines are at right an^es to 
the parallels of latitude. It is so called 
because it was devised Inr Gerhard 
Kaufi^mann, whose surname Latinised is 
Mercator {Merchani). (1612-1594.) 

Merchant of Venice (d^ohemears). 
Tho story is taken from the ** Oosta Roma- 
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DO^nm,** The tale of the bond ia chapter 
zlviii., and that of the caskets is chapter 
xoiz. Much of the other part of the 
story is Tory like a novelletti of Ser. 
Gioranni. (14th oentuiy.) 

Mer'cia. The eiprhth and last 
kingdom of the heptarchy, between the 
Ih^es and the Humber. It was the mere 
or boundary of the Saxons and free 
Britons of Wales. 

Hercu'rlaJ. Light-hearted and gay, 
like those bom under the planet Mercury. 
-^Attrological notion. 

Merouriale (4 syl., French). An 
harangue or rebuke ; se called from 
Mercuiiale, as the first Wednesday after 
the great vacation of the Parliament 
under ihe old French regime used to be 
colled. On this day the house disonssed 
firievanoes, and reprimanded members 
for misconduct. 

Mer'eury. Images of Mercury, or 
rather shapeless posts with a marble 
head of Mercury on them, used to be 
erected by the Greeks and liomans 
where two or more roads met, to point 
out the way.—t/uv^iaf, viii. 53. 

You cannot make a Mercury of every log 
(Non ex quovislignoMorcuriusfit). That 
is, not every mind will answer equally 
well to be Gained into a scholar. The 
proper wood for a statue of Mercury 
was box-wood— *'vel quod hominis pulto- 
rem pro se ferat, vol quod materies sit 
omnium maxime setema." — Frasmus. 

Mercury in astrology ** signifieth subtill 
men, ingenious, inconstant; rymers, 
poets, advocates, orators, phylosophers, 
arithmetioianB, and busie followos.” 

IMereu'tio. A kind-hearted, witty 
nobleman, kinsman to the prince of 
Vero'na, in Shakespeare’s ** Romeo and 
Juliet.” Being mortally wounded by 
Tybal^ he was asked if he were hurt, and 
replied "A scratch, a scratch ; marry, 
'tis enough.” 

The Mereutio of aetort. Lewis, who 
displayed in acting the combination of 
the fop and real gentleman. (1748-181L) 

Herov. A yoimg pilgrim who accom- 
panied Christiana in her pilgrimage to 
mount Zion. She married Matthew, Chris- 
tian’s eon.’-BrnyoHj^^Pilgrim's /Vc^.”pt. il 

Mercy, The seven works of mercy are 

3. To tend the sick. 

2. To food the hungry. 


8. To give drink to the thirsty. 

4. To clothe the naked. 

fi. To honso the homeless. 

6. To visit the fatherless and the afflietsd. 

7. To bury the dead. xxv. 86-40. 

MCereditli (Otoen). The pseudonym 

of lOdward Robert Bulwer Lytton, author 
of “ ('hronicles and Characters,” in verse 
(1 834). He became lord Lytton in 1878. 

Meri'no Sheep. Sheep under a 
mcri'no or overseer of pasture lands. 

Merioneth ( Wales) is maenmaetk a 
dairy farm). 

Merlan(JFVeac/0. A whiting, orahai> 
dresser. Perruquiors are so called be- 
cause at one time they wore covered with 
Hour like whiting prepared for the frying- 
pan. 

M‘adremant6un merlan qoi fliait nne perruqne 
anr un pei>rne de fer.— OAatMM&ruuMt. ^‘IfdmoirM 
d'Outre-Tombe.** 

Merlin. Prince of Enchanters ; also 
the name of a romance. He was the son 
of a damsel seduced by a fiend, but 
Blaise baptised the infant, and so rescued 
it from the power of Satan. He died 
spoil-bound by his mistress Vivian in a 
hawthorn-busL {See Spenseris **FaSry 
Queen,” Tennyson’s “ Idylls of the 
King,” and Ellis’s “ Specimens of Eoi’Iy 
English Mctilcal Roinaiiocs ”) 

The English Merlin. Lilly, the astro- 
loger, who published two tracts under 
the assumed name of ‘‘Merlinus An'- 
glicus.” 

Merlo or Melo {Juan de). Bom at 
Castile in the fifteenth centmy. A dis- 
pute having arisen at Esalo'na upon the 
question whether Hector or Achilles was 
the braver warrior, the marques de 
Yillo'na called out in a voice of thunder, 
** Lot us see if the advocates of Achilles 
can fight as well as prate.” Presently 
there appeared in the midst of the assem« 
hly a gigantic fire-breathing monster^ 
which repeated the same challenge. 
Everyone shrank back except Juan de 
Melo, who drew his sword and placed 
himself before the king (Juan il.) to 
protect him, for which exploit he was 
appointed mc^de of Alcala la Real 
(Granada). — ” Chronica de Don Alvaro de 
Luna.** 

Mei^aids. Sir James EmenKMi 
Tennant, speaking of the dngong, an 
lierhivorous cetacea, says, “Its bead has 
a rude approach to the human outline, 
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and the mother while suokling her roung 
bolds it to her breast with one mpper, 
as a woman holds her infant in her arm. 
If disturbed she suddenly dives under 
water, and tosses up her fish-like tail. It 
is this creature which has probably given 
rise to the tales about mermaids.” 

MmnM, Mary, queen of Scots; so 
called because of her beauty and intem- 
perate love. Oberon says to Puck — 


Thou ramemberlie 
Slnee onw 1 sat upon a promontory 
And heard a mermaid on a dolphinVi baok 
^ [iShe fflArrted the DaupKin of l^nee.] 

Uttering inch dulcet and harmonious breath 
That the rude Ben grew elvil at her loiur. 

L The ** ruae eea ** tneatu the Seotdi rebela 3 
And certain etars ahot madly from their spheres 
To hear the sea*maid*a muaia 

IThe earl o/ JVortAtnnAerbmd, the ewrl of 
Weetmoreland^ andthe duke of Norfolk 
forg'd their aUegianee to Jilieubeth out 
«tf love to Mary.! 

Shaketpearet '*Muinmimer Nightie Dreamf* ii. 1. 


Mermaid’s Glove. The largest of 
British sponges, so called because its 
branches resemble fingers. 

Mer'ope. One of the Pleiads ; dimmer 
than the rest, because she married a 
mortal. 


Merovin'gian Dynasty. The 
dynasty of MeroVius, a Latin form of 
Mer-Viiq (great warrior). Similarly Louis 
is Clovis, and Clovis is Clot-roig (noted 
warrior). 

Merxy (iSioaron). The original meaning 
is not mwtlijul, but active, brisk ; hence 
gallant Boldiers were called ** merry 
men favourable weather, ** merry wea- 
ther brisk wind, “ a merry gale 
London was merry London;” England, 

merry England;” Chaucer speaks of 
the merry organ at the mass;” Jane 
Shore is called by Pennant the “ merry 
concubine of Edward lY.” {See Mjeckbit- 
xm) 

MeiOT Andrew. So called from 
Andrew Borde, physician to Henry VIII., 
Ac. To vast learning he added great 
eccentricity, and in oraer to instruct the 
people used to address them at fairs and 
other crowded ^aces in a very ad caj)- 
tamdrm way. Those who imitated his 
wit and drollery, though they possessed 
not his genius, were called Merry An- 
drews, a term now signifying a clown or 
buffoon. Andrew Borde Latinised his 
name into Afidreas Ferfora'tns, (1600- 
1549.) Prior has a poem on ''Merry 
Andrew.” 


^ Merry Danoers. The northern 
lights, BO called from their undulatory 
motion. The French also call them 
chivres daiisantea (dancing goats). 

Merry Dun of Dover. A large 
mythical ship, which koocked down 
Calais steeple in passing through the 
Straits of Dover, and the pennant, at the 
same time, swept a flock of sheep off 
Dover cliffs into the sea. The masts 
were so lofty that a boy who ascended 
them would grow grey before he could 
reach deck again,--Scandinavian myihth 
Ugy. 

Merrie Dnglaud may probably 
mean “illustrious,” from the old Teutonic 
7»er (famous). According to B. Ferguson, 
the word appears in the names Marry, 
Merry, Merick ; the French M^ra, Me- 
rcau, Merey, M^riq ; and numerous 
others. — “ Teutonic Nanie-Syeltm,** p, 
3GS. {See above Mebry.) 

Merry-men. A chief calls his 
followers his merry-men. (See above,) 

Merry men of Mey. An expanse 
of broken water which boils hke a 
witch's caldron in the southern side of 
tho Stroma channel. “Mou” is here a 
corruption of main. 

Merry Monarch. Charles II. 

(1630, 1660-1685.) 

Merse. Berwickshire was so called 
because it was tho mere or frontier of 
England and Scotland. 

Mersenne (2 syl.). The English 
Mersenne, John Collins, mathematiciw 
and physicist, so called from Marin 
Mersenne, the French philosopher (1624- 
1683). 

Merton College. Founded by 
Walter de Merton, mshop of Koohester, 
and lord high chancellor in 1264. 

Merton {Tommy), One of the chief 
characters in the tale of “ Sandford and 
Merton,” by Thomas Day. 

Meru. A fabulous mountain in the 
centre of the world, 80,000 leagues high, 
the abode of Vishnu, and a pjnfeot 
paradise. It may be termed the Indian 
Olympos. 

Merveilleuse (3 syl., F'renrii). The 
sword of DooUn of Mayence. It was so 
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diMp that wlMm placed edM downward! 
it would out through a uab of wood 
without the UM of force. 

lEeB'ziieriBxnL. So called from Fried- 
rtoh Anton Mesmer, of Mersburg, in 
Suabia, who introduced the science into 
Paris in 1778. (1734-1815.) 



a byeword for lasciviousness and inconti- 
nency. Catharine II. of Russia is called 
TU Modem Me»»aXi*na (1729-1796). {See 
Marozia.) 

KCetalo'giOUS, by John of Salisbury, 
the object of which is to expose the 
absurdity and injurious effects of 

wrangling,'* or dialectics and meta- 
physics. Ue says, ** Prattling and quib- 
bling the masters call disputing or wrang- 
ling, but 1 am no wiser for such logic.” 

Metamor'pliio Bocks. Those 
rocks, including gneiss, xnica-scbist, clay- 
slate, marble, and the like, which have 
become more or less crystalline, 

Metamorphic Words. Obsolete 
words sUghtly altered, and made current 
again: as ** chestnut” for caetnut^ from 
Gastana, in Thessaly ; ** courtcards ” for 
cotU-carde ; “ currants ” for corintlu ; 
“frontispiece” for frontispice (Latin 
jTMditfidvmy, “Isinglass ” for haueen blast 
(the sturgeon’s bladder, Ger.); “shame- 
faced” for ehamefast, as steadfast, &c,; 
** sweetheart ” fur swteihard, as drunkard, 
dnllard, dotard, niggard, &c. 

Metaphyslos (Greek, afUr physics). 
The disciples of Aristotle thought that 
matter or nature should be studi^ before 
mind. The Greek formatter or nature is 
physie, and the soienoe of its causes and ef • 
fectspAyMct. Meta-physlcsis the Greek for 
“ after-physios.** Sir James Mackintosh 
takes a less intentional view of the case, 
and says the word arose from the mere 
accident of the compilers who sorted the 
treatises of Aristotle, and placed that 
upon mind and intelligence after that 
upon matter and nature. The science of 


metapb vsics is the oonsldemtion of things 
in the abstract, that i^ divested of th& 
accidents, relations, and matter. 

Metasta'cdo. The real name of 
this Italian poet was Trap^ (death). 
He was brought up by Gravina, who 
Grecised the name. (1698-1782.) 

Methodical. MostMefhxdiealDoctar, 
John Bassol, a disciple of Duns Scotua. 
(*-1347.) 

Meth'odists. A name originally 
given (1729) by a student of Christ 
Church to the brothers Wesley and their 
clique, who used to assemble on given 
evenings for religious conversation. As 
the physicians of Rome termed meihod^id 
reduced the practice of medicine to a 
system, so these Wesle^ns made all 
their conduct and all their engagements 
square with their religious duties. 

PrimUive MetJhadists. Founded by 
Hugh Bourne. (1772-1852.) 

Meth'uen Treaty. A oommercial 
treaty between England and Portugal, 
negotiated by Paul Methuen, in 1703, 
whereby the Portugueso wines were 
received at a lower duty than those of 
France. This treaty was abandoned in 
1836. 

Metonic Cycle. A cycle of nine- 
teen years, at the end of which period 
the new moons fall on the same days of 
the year, and eclipses recur. Discovered 
by Moton, b.c. 432. 

Metra. Qu'm dit Metra (Louis XVI. ) ? 
Metro was a noted news-vendor of Paris 
before the Revolution — a notability with 
a cocked hat, who went about with his 
hands folded behind his back. 

MetropoPitan. A prelate who has 
suffragan Dishops subject to him. The 
two metropolitans of England are the 
two archbishops, and the two of Ire- 
land the arohbishops of Armagh and 
Dublin. In the Roman Catholic Church 
of Great Britain, the four arohbishops of 
Armagh, Dublin, Cashel, and Tuam are 
metropolitans. The word does not mean 
the prelate of the metropolis in a secular 
sense, but the prelate of a ** mother 
city” in an ecclesiastical Bense~t.s., a 
city which is the mother or ruler of other 
cities. Thus, the bishop of Loudon is 
the prelate of the metropolis, but not a 
metropolitan. The archbishop of Can- 
terbury is unetropolUa/nus tt priians toil us 




AT^glim, and the archbishop of York 
primut et metropolitan nut Anglite, 

Mettre de la Faille dans sea 
Souliers or Mettre du foin dam tee 
kfiies. To amass money, to grow rich, 
especially by illicit gains. The reference 
is to a practice in the sixteenth century 
followed by beggars to extort alms. 

Peg qnemandi et belistrei qui. pour abumr !• 

Monde, mettentde la paille an leuri soulien.— *‘i8up- 
pUineut du OatAoUcon/^ ch. ix. 

Me'um and Tu'um. That which be- 
longs to me and that which is another's. 
Meum is Latin for what is mine/* and 
fSKSt is Latin for ** what is thine.** If a 
man is said not to know the difference 
between meum and tuum, it is a polite 
way of saying he is a thief. 

** Meum eti propo^itum in tahema 
mort.** A famous drinking song, by 
Walter Hlapes, who died in 1210. 

Mews. Stables ; but properly a place 
for hawks on the moult. The muette 
was an edifice in a park where the officers 
of veneiy lodged, and which was fitted up 
with dog-kennels, stables, and hawkeries. 
They were called muettes from mue (the 
slough of anything), especially the horns 
shed by stags, which were collected and 
kept in these enclosure8.»i>icom6«, 

JHctionnaire PorUUifdet Beaux A rit** 

MexitTL. Tutelary god of the Aztecs, 
in honour of whom they named their 
empire Mexico. — SovUh^y, 

Mezen'tius. King of the Tyrrho'- 
nians, who put criminals to death by 
tying them face to face with dead bodies. 
ik> says Virgil, **Ji]noid,’* viii. 485. 

This is like Mocentius In V irgil . . suoh oritios ure 
like dead coals, they may blaokeu, bat cannot burn. 
-Uroom, mfoM to “ i'oeuie." 

Mezzo ZtelieYO (med-zo rd-yd-voy. 
Moderate relief {Italian), This is applied 
to figures which project more than those 
of Basso Relievo (?.«.)» but less than 
those of Alto Kelievo (g.v.). 

Mezzo Tinto (Italian, medium tint). 
So engravings in imitation of Iniian-ink 
drawings are called. 

Mezzora'mia. An earthly paradise 
somewhere in Africa, but accessible by 
only one narrow road. Gaudentio di 
Lucca discovered this secret road, and 
resided in this paradise for twenty-five 
years. — Smon^Aringtonp Gaudeniio di 
JAtcca,” 


Mlcawber (iffr. irt7Hny). A great 
^Meuhifier and letter-writer, projector 
of bubble schemes sure to lead to fortune, 
but always ending in grief. Notwith- 
standing his ill success he never de- 
spaired, but felt certain that something 
would "turn up** to make his fortune. 
Having failed in every adventure in the 
old country, he emigrated to Australia, 
where ho became a magnate.— 

** David Copperjidd^* 

Micawberism. Conduct similar to 
that of Mr. Mioawber's. {See above,) 


Mi'cbael. Prince of the celestial 
armies, commanded by God to drive the 
rebel angels out of heaven. Ga*briel 
was next to him in command. (iSSse SEVEN 
Spirits.) 

Longfellow, in his ''Golden Legend,*' 
says he is the presiding spirit of the 
planet Mercury, and brings to man the 
gift of prudence. 


The planet Mcroary, whose plsos 
la nearest to the sun in space, 

Is my allotted sphere } 

And with celestial ardour swift 
1 bcir upon my bends the Rife 
Of heavenly pmdenes here. 

'^JAsifiracfePIay.**IU. 


St, Miclunel, in Christian art, is some- 
times depictea as a beautiful ^oung man 
with severe countenance, winged, and 
either clad in white or armour, bearing a 
lance and shield, with which be comrots 
a dragon. In the final judgment he is 
represented with scales, in which ho 
weighs the souls of the risen dead. 


Michael Angelo. The MichaeU 
Angelo of Bailh’scenet, Michael- Angelo 
Cerquozzi, a native of Borne, famous for 
his battle-scenes and shipwrecks. (1600« 
1660 ) 

MicIveUAnge dee Bamhochet, Peter van 
Loot, the Dutch painter. (1618-1678.) 

Michael Angelo of Mune, Johann 
Christoph von GlUck, the German mu- 
sical composer. (1714-1787). 

Michael Angelo of Seul'fiort. Pierre 
Puget, the French sculptor (1628-1694). 
Also B5n6 Michael Slodtz (1705-1764). 


Michal in the satire of "Absalom 
and Achitophcl,*’ by Dryden and Tate, 
is meant for queen Catharine, wife of 
Charles II. As Charles II. is called 
David in the satire, and Miohsl was 
David’s wife, the name is appropriate. 


Michel or Comin Michad, A Ger- 
man. Michel means a dolt; thus the 
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Tna^ obU a fool who allows himself to 
he taken in by thimble-rigs and card 
trioks vUieL in old French the word 
mire ocours^ moaning a fool. (Stt 
JiXQBOV.) 


L'Anglati simt A Sfct reprCwntS mbiim an John 
Suit poor viout. notn tyiioeNt I’Allfluian'l MicIk^I, 
qui ngntt niu tape par denrttm at qui d«maa<f« ea- 
JJJ poor Totrf mttIm T'-Dr. Watar, 


Hiohing Hallecho. A veiled re- 
buke; a bad deed probed by disguised 
means. To mxch or meech means to 
skulk or shrink from sight. Michers are 
poaohen or secret pilferers. Maleoho is 
a Spanish word meaning an ''evil action 
as a personified name it means a male- 
factor.— Hamlet,** iii. 2. 

The "quarto” reads munelnnff Mallico; 
the " folio ’* has michiruf malicho. Q. The 
Spanish mu'cho malMcho Cmuch mischief)? 

ICiohon, according to Cotgrave, is a 
" block, dunce, dolt, jobbemol, dullard, 
loggerhead.” Probably miclion, Mike 
(an ass), mihel, and eouein Mielul, are all 
from the Italian mkeio, an ass. {ike 
Mikb.) 

Miorooosm (Greek, little world)* 
So man is called bv Paracelsus. The 
ancients considered the world as a living 
being ; the sun and muon being its two eyes, 
the earth its 6edy,the other its intellect, and 
the sky its winys. When man was looked 
on as the world in miniature, it was 
thought that the movements of the world 
and of man corresponded, and if one could 
be ascertained, the other could be easily 
inferred ; hence arose the system of as- 
trology, which professed to interpret the 
events of a man’s life by the correspond- 
ing movements, &c., of the stars. {See 
Piapabok.) 

Miokleton Jury (7%e). A cor- 
ruption of Mickle-tourn {Maynus tumw). 
The jury of court Leets. These leets 
were visited Easter and Michaelmas by 
the county sheriffs in their toums, 

Mi'das. like Midas, all he totwhes 
turns to Mid, Midas, king of Phrygia, 
requestea of the gods that everything 
he touched might be turned to gold. 
His request was granted, but as his 
food became gold the moment he touched 
it, he prayed the gods to take their 
favour back. lie was now ordered 
to bathe in the Pacto'lus, and the river 
ever after rolled over golden sands. 


HITidaB-eared* Without discrimi- 
nation or judgment Mida& king of 
Phrvgu^ was appointed to judgO a mu- 
sical contest between Apollo and Psii, 
and gave judgment in favour of the 
satyr; whereupon Apollo in contempt 
gave the kinga pair of ass’s ears. MidM 
hid them under his Phrygian oap, but his 
servant who used to out his hair dis- 
covered them, and was so tickled at the 
" joke,” which he durst not mention, that 
he dug a hole in the earth, and relieved 
his mind by whispering in it '* Midas has 
ass’s ears.” Budnus gives a different 
version. He says that Midas kept spies 
to tell him everj^bing that transpired 
throughout his kingdom, and the pro- 
verb “that kinga luive long arms” was 
changed in his case to " Midas has long 
ears.” " Ex eo in proverbium venit, quod 
multos otacustas — i,e,, auricularioslmbe- 
bat.”— "/>e Asse.** {See Pope, "Pro- 
logiio to Satires.”) 

Midden. The kitchen midden. The 
dust-bin. The farmei^s midden is the 
dunghill. The word is Scotch, and pro- 
bably connected with mud; Danish, 
mudder; Welsh, mwydo (to wot). 

Middle Ages. A term of no defi- 
nite period, but varying a little with 
almost every nation. In France it was 
from Clovis to Louis XI. (481 to 1461). 
In England, from the Heptarchy to the 
accession of Henry VII. (409 to 1485). 
In universal history it was ^m the 
overthrow of the Boman empire to the 
revival of letters (the 5th to the 15tli 
century). 

Middlesex. The Middle Saxons 
—that is, between Essex, Sussex, and 
Wessex. 

Midgord. The abode of the first 
pair, from whom sprang the human race. 
It was made of the eyebrows of Ymer, 
and was joined to Asgard by the rainbow 
bridge called Bifrost. — Scandinavian 
mytholoyy, 

Asgard is the abode of the celestials. 

Ut^art is the abode of the giants. 

Midgard is between the two— better 
than Utgard, but inferior to Asgard. 

Midgard Sormen (earth’s monster). 
The great serpent that lay in the abyss 
at the root of the celestial ash.— iScandt- 
navian mytholoyy. Child of Loki. 

Mid-Iient Sunday is the fourth Sun- 
day in Lent. It is <^led domin'iea rr 
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ficiio'nts (refection Sunday), because the 
first lesson is the banquet given by 
Joseph to his brethren, and the gospel of 
tile &y is the miraculous feeding of the 
five thousand. In England it used to 
be called Mothering Sunday, from the 
custom of visiting the mother or cathe- 
dral church on that day to make the 
Easter offering. 

Midlothian. Sir Walter Scott’s 
** Heart of Midlothian” is a tale of tlio 
Porteous riot, in which aro introduced 
the interesting incidents of EfSe and 
Jeanie Deans. Effie is seduced while in 
the service of Mrs. Saddletree, and is 
imprisoned for child-murder ; but her 
sister Jeanie obtains her pardon through 
the intercession of the queen, and mar- 
ries Reuben Butler. 

Midrash'im (sing. Midrajili), Jewish 
expositions of the Old Testament. 

Midsummer. 'TU Midsummer moon 
with you. You are mad. Thus Olivia 
sa^s to Malvo’lio, “ Why, this is very 
midsummer madness.”—** Twelfth Night, 
iii. 4. 

Midsummer - ISTigiht’s Bream. 
Some of the most amusing incidents of 
this comedy are borrowed from the 

Diana” of Montemayor, a Spanish 
writer of pastoral romance in the six- 
teenth century; and probably the 
"Knightes Tale” in Chaucer may have 
furnished hints to the author. 

Midsummer^^iyhi's Jjream, EgCus of 
Athens went to Theseus, tho reigning 
duke, to complain that his daughter 
Her'mia, whom he had commanded to 
marry Demetrius, refused to obey him, 
because she loved Lysander. Egeus de- 
manded that Hermia should be put to 
death for this disobedience, according to 
the law. Hermia pleaded that Demetrius 
loved Helena, and that his affection was 
reciprocated. Theseus had no power to 
alter the law, and gave Hermia four 
days’ respite to consider the matter, and 
if then she refused, the law was to take 
its course. Lysander proposed flight, to 
which Hermia agreed, and told Helena 
her intention; Helena told Demetrius, 
and Demetrius, of course, followed. The 
fugitives met in a wood, the favourite 
haunt of tho fairies. Now Oberon and 
Tita'nia had had a quarrel about a change- 
ling boy, and Oberon, by way of punish- 
ment^ dropped on Titania's eyes during 


sleep some love- juice, the effect of which 
is to make the sleeper fall in love with 
the first thing seen when waUng. The 
first thing seen by Titania was Attorn 
the weaver, wearing an ass’s head. In 
the meantime king Oberon dispatohed 
Puck to pour some of the juice on the 
eyes of Demetrius, that he might lovo 
Helena, who Oberon thought refused 
to requite her love. Puck, by mistake, 
anointed the eyes of Lysander with the 
juice, and the first thing he saw on wak- 
ing was not Hermia but Helena. Oberen 
being told that Puck had done his bid- 
ding, to make all sure dropped some of 
the love-juice on the eyes of Demetrius, 
and tho first person he beheld on waking 
was Hormia looking for Lysander. In 
duo time the eyes of all were disen- 
chanted, and all went smoothly. Lysan- 
der married Hermia, Demetrius married 
Helena, and Titania gave the boy to her 
lord, king Oberon. 

Midwife means simply a ''hired 
woman.” (Anglo-Saxon, med-wif, hired 
woman; Saxon, m// Dutch, Ger. 
man, woman.) 

Midwife of merle Idioughte, So Soo'rat^s 
termed himself; and as Mr. Grote ob- 
serves, "No other man ever struck out of 
others so many sparks to set light to 
original thought.” Out of his intellec- 
tual school sprangPlatoandtbeDiolectio 
system ; Euclid and the Megaric ; Aris- 
tippos and the Cyronaic; AntisthSnb's 
and the Cynic ; and his influence on the 
mind was never equalled by any teacher 
but One, of whom it was said "Never 
man taught as this man.” 

Miggs {Miss), Mrs. Varden’s maid, 
and the impersonation of an old shrew. 
— Dickens, " Bamahy Rwdge,'* 

Mimon. The young Italian girl 
who fdl in love with Wilhelm Meister’s 
apprentice, her protector. Her love not 
being returned, she became insane and 
died. — Ooethe, " WUhelm Meister” 


Mike. To loiter. A corruption or 
miclie, to skulk ; whence, micher, a thief, 
and michery, theft. (Old Norse, madt, 
leisure; Swedish, Saxon, ’mifpoa, 
to creep.) (See Miguon.) 


Shall the hleesed sun of heevea prove a mifliiar? 
(loiterer).— /S%aAe«peare. ** 1 Hemv /K il. 4, 


Mil'an. Armed in Milan steel. MiUn 
was famous in the middle ages for its 
armoury.-— iy., p.597. 
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Mil'ane'se (3 eyl.)* A native of 
Milan— t.e., mi-lanv. (Old Italian for 
middle-land, meaning in the middle of 
the Lombardian plain.) 

ICilden'do. The metropolis of lil- 
liput, the wall of which was two feet 
and a-half in height, and at least eleven 
inches thick. The city was an exact 
aquare, and two main streets divided 
it into four quarters. The emperor’s 
palace, called Belfab'orac, was in the 
centre of the city.— “ GulUvet^t TrauU'* 
( Voyage to LUliput, iv.). 

Ifildew has nothing to do with 
either mill$ or dew. It is the Gaelic 
mekl-lhcew (injurious or destructive 
blight). 

NCile'sian Fables. The romances 
of Antonius Diog'enes, described by 
PhotiuB, but no longer extant. They 
were greedily read by the luxurious 
Sybarites, and appear to have been of a 
▼ery coarse amatory character. They 
were compiled by Aiisti'des, and trans- 
lated into Latin by Sisen^nn, about the 
time of the civil wars of Ma'rius and 
Sylla. 

The tales of Parthe'nius Nice'nus were 
borrowed from them. The name is from 
the Milesians, a Greek colony, the first 
to catch from the IVrbians their rage fur 
fiction. Parthenius taught Virgil Gieck. 

Milesian Story or Tale. One very 
wanton and ludicrous. So called from 
the *'Milosiie Fab'ulie,” the immoral 
tendency of which was notonous. (See 
above.) 

Mill. To fight ; not from the Latin 
a soldier, but from the noun mill, 
Grinaing was anciently performed by 
pulverising with a stone or pounding 
with the hand. To mill is to beat with 
the fist, as persons used to beat com with 
a stone. 

Millen'nium means simply a thou- 
sand years. ^LAtin,mille,annus.) InKev. 
XX. 2, it is said that an angel bound Satan 
a thousand years, and in verse 4 we are 
told 6f ceiwn martyrs who will come 
to life again, and ''reign with Christa 
thousand years." " This," says St. John, 
" is the first resurrection and this is 
what is meant by the millennium. 

Miller. To give one the miller is to en- 
gage a person in conversation till a sufii- 
cient number of persons have gathered 


together to set upon the victim with 
stones, dirty garble, and all the arms 
which haste supplies a mob with. (See 
Mill.) 

More water glideth by the mill than wots 
the miller of (** Titus Andronicus," ii. 1). 
Many things are done in a house which 
the master and mistress never dream of. 

A Joe Miller. A stale jest. John 
Mottley compiled a book of facetiss in 
the reign of James II., which he entitled 
" Joe Miller’s Jests,” from a witty actor 
of farce during the time that Congreve’s 
plays were in vogue. A stale jest is called 
a " Joe Miller,” implying that it is stolen 
from Moitley’s compilation. (Joe Miller, 
1684.1738.) 

Miller's eye. Lumps of unleavened 
flour in bre^ ; so called because they 
are little round lumps, like an eye. 

To put the millei''s eye out. To make 
broth or pudding so thin that the miller’s 
eye would be put out or puzzled to find 
the flour. 

Miller’s Thumb. A small flsh, 
four or five inches long, so called from 
its resemblance to a miller's thumb, 
which was broad and round when it was 
employed to test the quality of flour. 
The fish is also c^led Bullhead, from its 
largo head. 

Milliner. A corruption of MiVan«r\ 
so called from MiKan, in Italy, which at 
one time gave the law to Europe in all 
matters of taste, dress, and elegance. 

Millwood (SaraK). The courtezan 
who enticed George Barnwell to rob his 
master and murder his uncle. She spent 
all his money, then turned him out ot 
doors and impeached him. George Barn- 
well laid the case at the same time before 
the lord mayor, and both were hanged — 
George Ldlo, “ George Barnwell^ 

Milo. An athlete of Croto'na. It is 
said that he carried through the stadium 
at Olympia a heifer four years old, and 
ate the whole of it afterwards. When 
old he attempted to tear in two an oak> 
tree, but the parts closed upon his hands 
and while held fast he was devoured 
by wolves. 

Milton borrowed from St. Avi'tus 
his description of Paradise (book i.), of 
Satan (book ii.), and many other parts 
of " Paradise Lost." He also borrowed 
very largely from Du Bartos (1544-1691), 
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who wrote an epic poem entitled '*The 
Week of Creation,” which was translated 
into almost every European language. 
(161i*1591.) St. Avitus wrote in Latin 
hexameters “The Creation,” “The Pall,” 
and “The Expulsion from Paradise.” 
(460-525). 

Miltm, “ Milton,” says Dryden in the 
preface to his “ Fables,” “ was the poeti- 
cal son of Spenser. .... Milton has 
acknowledged to me that Spenser was 
his original.” 

Milton of Germany, Friedrich O. 
Klopstock, author of “The Messiah.” 
(1724-1803.) Coleridge says he is “a 
very German Milton indeed.” 

Munir. The Scandinavian god of 
wisdom, and most celebrated of the 
dlants. The Vaner, with whom he was 
raft as a hostage, cut off his head. Odin 
embalmed it by his magic art, pro- 
nounced over it mj^stio runes, and ever 
after consulted it on critical occasions. 
— ScandtTiavian mythology, 

lIDinir’BWelL A well in which all 
wisdom lay concealed. It was at the 
root of the celestial ash-tree. Mimir 
drank thereof from the horn Gjallar. 
Odin gave one of his eyes to be per- 
mitted to drink of its waters, and the 
draught made him tho wisest of the 
gQ^,-’ScavdiiMvian myt1u>logy, 

Mimo'sa. Niebuhr says the Mimosa 
“ droops its branches whenever any ono 
approaches it, seeming to salute thoso 
who retire under its shade.” 

Mince (French'), A bank note. The 
assignats of the first republic were so 
called, because the paper on which they 
were printed was exceedingly thin. — 
'^JMvmnaire duBas-Langage,"' ii., p. 139. 

Mince Pies at Christmas time are 
emblematical of the manger in which 
our Saviour was laid. The paste over 
the “offering” was made in form of a 
eraUsh or hay-rack, (.S’ecPLUK-PuDDiNG.) 

Mincing Iiane (^London'), A cor- 
ruption of jMynchen Lane ; so called 
from the tenements held there bv the 
mvnohens or nuns of St. Helens, in 
Bishopi^ate Street. Saxon for 

a nun ; mtndiery, a nunnery.) 

Min'cio or Miritio, The birth-place 
of Virgil. The Clitumnus, a river of 
Umbri^ was the residence of Properitiiis ; 
the Auio is where Horace had a villa ; the 
river Meles. in Ionia, is the supposed birth- 
T 


S laoe of Homer. Littleton refers to all 
iese in his “Monody on Miss Fortescue.” 

Minden Boys. The 20th Foot, so 
called from their noted bravery at Min- 
den, in Prussia, Ist August, 1759. 

Minerva. Inwta Minerva^ without 
sufficient ability; against the grain. 
Thus Charles Kean acted comedy %nvUa 
Minerva^ his forte lying another way. 
Sir Philip Sidney attempted the Horatian 
metres in English vorso invita Minerva, 
against the grain or genius of the lan- 
guage. 

Minerva Press. A printing esta- 
blishment in Leadonhall Street, London, 
famous about a century ago for its trash} . 
ultra-sentimental novels. These novels 
were remarkable for their complicated 
plots, and especially for tho labyrinths 
of difficulties into which the hero and 
heroine got involved before they could 
got married to each other. 

Miniature (3 syl.). Painting by 
tho Miniato'ri, a set of monks noted for 
painting with minium or red load. The 
first miniatures were the initial letters 
of rubrics, and as the head of the Virgin 
or some other saint was usually intro- 
duced into these illuminated letters, the 
word came to express a small likeness. 
The best miniature-painters have been 
Holbein, Nicholas Hilliard, Isaac Oliver 
and his son Peter, Thomas Flatraan, 
Hamuel Cooper and his brother Alex- 
ander, &c. 

Minims. (Latin, Fratres Min'imi, 
least of tho brethren). A term of self- 
abasement assumed by an order of monks 
founded by St. Francis of Paula, in 1453, 
The order of St. Francis of Assisi had 
already engrossed the “humble” title of 
Fratres Mino'res (inferior brothers). The 
superior of the minims is called connector. 

Minister means an inferior person, 
in opposition to moffister, a superior. One 
is connected with the Latin minus, and 
the other with magis. Our Lord says, 
“ Whosoever will be groat among you, let 
him be your minister,” where the anti- 
thesis is well preserved. Tho minister of 
a church is tho man who semm the parish 
or congregation ; and the minister of the 
crown is tho sovereign’s servant. 

Minister. Florimond^ do Bemond, 
speaking of Albert Babinot, one of the 
disciples of Calvin, says, “He was a 
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»tud 0 nt of the Instituten. read at the 
ball of the Equity-School in Poitiers, and 
was called la Ministerie,** Calvin, in 
allusion thereto, used to call him '^Mr. 
Minister,'* whence not onlv Babinot but 
all the other clergy of the Calvinistio 
church were called ministers. 

NEixma TroiL Eldest daughter of 
Magnus Troil, the old Udaller of Zetland. 
Captain Clement Cleveland (Vaughan) 
the pirate loved her, and Minna recipro- 
catea his affection, but Cleveland was 
killed by the Spaniards in an encounter 
on the Spanish main. — & Walter Scotty 
** Tiui Pirate.'^ 

Mixmeha'ha {LaugMng-toater). The 
lovely daughter of the old arrow-maker 
of the Daco'tahs, and wife of Hiawath'a. 
She died of famine. Two guests came 
uninvited into Hiawatha’s wigwam, and 
the foremost said, ** Behold me ! I am 
Famine and the other said, ** Behold 
me 1 I am Fever and Minnehaha shud- 
dered to look on them, and hid her face, 
and lay trembling, freezing, burning, at 
H]Le looks they cast upon her. *^Ah !" 
cried Laughing-water, *Hhe eyes of 
Pauguk {death) glare upon me, I can feel 
his icy fingers clasping mine amidst the 
darkness,” and she died crying ^^Hio- 
wa^t Hiawatha **Jlia- 

watha.*' 

Mm'n^Bingers. Minstrels. The 
earliest lyric poets of Germany were so 
called, because the subject of their 
lyrics was mmne-sdng (lovo-ditty). Those 
poets lived in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. 

Min'ories (London). The cloister of 
the Minims or rather Minorosses (nuns 
of St. Clare). The Minims were certain 
reformed Franciscans, founded by St. 
Francis de Paula in the fifteenth century. 
Tbev went barefooted, and wore a coarse 
black woollen stuff, fastened with a 
woollen girdle, whioh they never put off, 
day or night. The word is derived from 
the liatin min'imus (the least), in allusion 
to the text, 1 am less than (As least of 
all saints” (Eph. iii. 8). 

Idi'nos. A king and lawgiver of 
Crete, made at death supreme judge of 
the lower world, before whom all the 
dead appeared to give an account of 
their steward^p, and receive the award 
of their deeds. 

Mi'ziotaiir (Minosdmll), The body 


of a man and head of a buU. Thoseus 
slew this monster. 

NQnot'ti. Governor of Corinth,'then 
under the power of the d^. In 1715 the 
city was stormed by the Turks, and dur- 
ing the siege one of the magazines in the 
Turkish camp blew up, killing 600 men. 
Byron says it was Minotti mmself who 
fired the train, and leads us to infer that 
he was one of those who perished in the 
explosion.— Byroa, **Sisge of Cm'inih.*' 

Minstrel simply means a servant or 
minister. Minstrels were kept in the 
service of kings and princes for the en- 
tertainment of guests. James Beattie 
has a poem in Spense'rian verse, called 
“ The Minstrel,” divided into two books. 

The last minstrel of Ike English stags, 
James Shirley, with whom the school of 
Shakespeare expired. (1594-1666.) 

Mint is the Latin minth-a ; so called 
from the fable of Menthg, daughter of 
Cocy'tuB, who washy Proserpine changed 
into this plant out of jealousy. 

Min'uit (2syl.). EnfantsdeXamssss, 
de mmuit, pickpockets. Cotgrave gives 
'^night-walking rakehells, such as munt 
these nightly rites only to rob and play 
the knaves.” 

Min’ute. Make a minute of that. 
Take a note of it. A law term ; a rough 
draft of a proceeding taken down in 
minXite or small writing is so called ; these 
drafts arc afterwards engrossed or written 
out in large writing. 

Min'ute Gun. A signal of distress at 
sea, or a gun fired at the death of a distin- 
guished individual ; so called because a 
minute elapses between each discharge. 

MioTner (3 syl., the erusher). The 
magic hammer of Thor. It would never 
fail to hit a Troll ; would never miss to 
hit whatever it was thrown at; would 
always return to tho owuei* of its own 
accord ; and became so small when not 
in use that it could bo put into Thw'a 
pocket.— mythjoilogy, 

Mir'abel. A travelled, dissipated 
fellow, who is proof against all the wUea 
of the fair sex.-~Bfatt»u»K and JFfoto&er, 
" Wildgoose QlmeP 

MiracleB. 

Fespemaa, the Roman emperor, is said 
to have cured ablind man and a cripple by 
bis touch during his stay in Alexandria. 
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Mdhmeti xniraoleB : He took a soroll 
of the Koran from the horn of a bull ; a 
white dove came from heaven to whisper 
in his ear a message from Gk>d; he opened 
the earth and found two jars, ono of 
honey and one of milk, as emblems of 
abundance ; he brought the moon from 
heaven, made it pass through his sleeve, 
and return to its place in heaven. 

The AlH Paris, or more correctly 
Francois de Paris, the deacon, buried at 
the cemetery of St. M^dard. The num- 
berless cures performed at his tomb are 
said by Paley to be the best authenticated 
of any, except those of the Bible. 

Edward 1m C<mfmor is said to have 
cured scorbutic diseases with his touch. 
(See Thaumatubovs.) 

Miram^olin. The title of the em- 
peror of Morocco. 

Mir'amont. An ignorant, testy old 
man, an ultra-admirer of learning. — 
FUteh^, « The Elder Brother:* 

Miran^da. Daughter of Prosporo. 
-^SJtaJeespeare, Tempest:* 

Mirror of Himiaii Salvation. 
An extended ** Bib'lia Pau'porum” (a.v.) 
with the subject of the picture explained 
in rhymes. Called in l^tin ^'Spec'ulum 
huma'nsB salvatio'nis.** 

The mirror of king Ryence. This mir- 
ror was made by llderlin, and those who 
looked in it saw whatever they wished to 
see.— jSpejMtfr, ** FaJSry Qaeen,** bk. iii. 

JReymrdPs woivderful mirror. This 
mirror existed only in the brain of Master 
Fox ; he told the queen-lion that whoever 
looked in it could see what was done a 
mile off. The wood of the frame was not 
subject to decay, boiug made of the same 
block as king Crampart’s magic horse.— 
‘*/2cyaord the Fox,** ch. xii. 

Mirza. Emir Zadah (prince’s son). 
It is used in two ways by the Persians : 
when to a surname it is simply a 

title of honour, but means a princo of the 
blood royal when aniMxed to the surname. 

MjB'creant (3 syl.) ^ means a false 
b^ever (French, mls-crkince). A term 
first ai^lied to the Mahometans. The 
Mahometans in return call Christians 
infiddi, and associate with the word all 
that we mean by ** miscreants.” 

Misers. The most renowned are : — 

(1) Baron A^Uar or Ephraim Lopes 
Fsniira d’Aguuar, bom at Vienna, and 


died at Islington, worth £200,000. 
(1740-1802.) ’ 

(2) Daniel Dancer. His sister lived 
with him, and was a similar characW, 
but died before him. (1716-1794.) 

(3) ColoTul ODoflverty, though owner 
of large estates, lived in a windowless 
hut, which he entered by a ladder 
that he pulled up after him. His 
horse was mere skin and bone. He wore 
an old night-cap for wig, and an old 
brimless hat. His clothes wore made up 
of patches, and his general appearance 
was that of extreme destitution. 

(4) Sir Uarvey Elwes, who died worth 
£250,000, but never spent more than 
£110 a-yoar. 

His sister-in-law inherited £100,000, 
but actually starved herself to death. 

Her son John, M.P., an eminent brewer 
in Southwark, never bought any clothes, 
never suffered his shoes to bo cleaned, 
and grudged every penny spent in food, 
(1714-1789.) 

(5) Foscfne, farmer-general of Langue- 
doc, who hoarded his money in a secret 
cellar, where ho was found dead. 

(G) Thomas Gny, founder of Guy’s Hos- 
pital. (1044-1724.) 

(7) Vulture Uophins, 

(8) Dick Jarrelt died worth £10,000, 
but his annual expenses never exceeded 
£G. The boor browed at his christening 
was drunk at his funeral. 

(9) Messrs. Jardin, of Cambridge. 

(10) William Jennings, a neighbour 
and friend of Elwes, died worth £200,00(1. 
(1701-1797.) 

(11) TM Rev. — Jonas, of Blewbury. 

(12) John Little loft behind him 

£40,000, 180 wigs, 173 pairs of 

breeches, and an endless variety of other 
articles of clothing. His physician or- 
dered him to drink a little wine for his 
health’s sake, but he died in the act of 
drawing the cork of a bottle. 

(13) Ostervaid, the French banker, who ' 
died of starvation in 1790, possessed of 
£ 120 , 000 . 

(14) John Overs, a Southwark ferryman. 

(15) TMkintj whose incom® 

was £800 a-ycar, but his expenses never 
exceeded £30. He lived at the head of 
lake Ulleswater. Ilis last words were, 
“ What a fortune a man might make if 
he lived to the age of Methuselah I** He 
died at the ago of 89. 

(16) Ouy Wilcocks, a female miser. 

{See Euolio, Habpagon, &c.) 
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3BiBere''r8. (4fyL) Ourfifty-fintpsalm 
is to ooUe^ One of the evening serviccB 
of Lent ie called muenfri!, because this 
penitential psalm is sung, alter whidi a 
Bermon is d^vered. The under-side of 
a folding seat in churches is called a 
iMweiVriry when turned up it forms a 
ledge-seat sufficient to rest the aged in a 
kneeling position. 

Misfortune will never leave me 
till I leave it,’* was the expression of 
Charles Vll., emperor of Germany. 
(1742-1745.) 

TWiaTina. . Instruction. A word ap- 
plied by the Jews to the oral law. It is 
divided into six parts: (1) agriculture; 
(2) Sabbaths, fasts, and festivals; (3) mar- 
riage and divorce ; (4) civil and penal laws ; 
{&) sacrifices ; (6) holy persons and things. 
The commentary of the Mishna is called 
the Gema’ra. (licbrew, skanaliy to repeat.) 

Misnomers. 

Ahaalom means a FaiKn^i PeoAie, a 
fatal name for David's rebellious son. 

Acid (sour) applied in chemistry to a 
class of bodies to which sourness is only 
accidental and by no means a universal 
character— thus, rock-crystal, quartz, 
fiint, &o., ore chemical acids, though no 
particle of acidity belongs to them. 

Oo to the ant, thou tluggard, {See 
AitTs, Honeycomb.) 

Arabic Figures were not invented by 
the Arab but the Indians. 

BajUn^e Bay is no bay at all. 

Biack Lead is a compound of carbon 
and iron. 

Blojch Ness means the ** White Head- 
land,” a corruption of Blanc Nez, 

Blind-worms are no more blind than 
moles are ; they have very quick and 
brilliant eyes, though somewhat small. 

Brasilian Grass docs not come from 
Brazil, or even grow in Brazil, nor is it a 
grass at all. It consists of strips of a palm 
leai {Chammrops arg&Uda), and is obiefly 
imported from Cuba. 

Burgundy Pitch is not pitch, nor is it 
manufactured or exported &om Bur- 
gundy. The best is a resinous substance 
pepared from common frankincense, and 
brought from Hamburg ; but by far the 
larger quantity is a mixture of rosin and 
palm-oil. 

Catgut is not the gut of oats, but of 
sheep. 

Chvm^ as a name for porcelain, gives 
rise to the contradictory exprossians 


Britisk China, SMrres Ohiiia, Bresdon 
China, Dutch China, Chelsea China, ko. , 
like wooden mile-stones, iron mile-stonei^ 
brass shoe-horns, iron pens, ko. 

CutUe-lone is not bone at all, but a 
structure of pure chalk once embedded 
loosely in the substance of certain extinct 
species of cuttle-fish. It is enclosed in 
a membranous sac, within the body of 
the fish,” and drops out when the sao 
is opened, but it has no connection what- 
ever with the sao or the cuttle-fish. 

CleopatrcCs Needles were not erected by 
Cleopatra, or in honour of that queen, 
but by Tliothmes IIL 

Doim for adown (the preposition) is 
a strange instance of oaprice, in which 
the omission of the negative (a) utterly 
perverts the meaning. The Saxon dun 
IS an upland or hill, and ok-dun is its 
op^site— a lowland or descent. 
Going down stairs, really means ** going 
upstairs ” or ascending ; and for descend- 
ing wc ought to say “ Going a-down.*" 

• Pormouse is domieuse, the sleepv animal, 

Dutch Clocks are not of Dutch, but 
Gorman manufacture. 

P'ox-glove is not the glove of the fox, 
but of the fays called the little 
folk’s glovo ; or else ivsmfoseo, red. 

Fusiliers. These foot-soldiers now 
carry Enfield rifies, and not fusils. 

Galvanised Iron is not galvanised. Tt 
is simply iron coated with zinc, and this 
is done by dipping it in a zinc bath con- 
taining muriatic acid. 

German Silver' is not silver at all, nor 
was the metallic mixture invented by a 
German, but has been in use in China 
time out of mind. 

Gothic Architecture is not the archi- 
tecture of the Goths, but the ecclesiasti- 
cal style employed in England and Eranoe 
before the Benaissance. 

Honey-dew is neither honey nor dew, but 
an animal substance given off by certain 
insects, especially when hunted by ani». 

Honey Soap contains no honey, nor is 
honey in any way employed in its manu- 
facture. It is a mixture of palm-oil, soap, 
and olive-soap, each one pmrt, with three 
parte of curd soap or yellow soap, scented. 

K \ohia (Greek, dread of water) 
mad dogs is incorrect, as th^ 
\^1 both lap water and even swim in it. 

Indians {Amerioan), A blander of 
geography on the part of the early dis- 
coverers of the New World, who set their 
faces wejitward from Europe to find Indii^i 
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And bAllered they had done so when they 
disooivered America. 

/rM& Stew, a dish unknown in Ireland. 

Jrow-maA was made of velyet. 

//oopsr contains no lac at all, 
hat IS made from the resin of a kind of 
nut-tree called Anacordiacese. 

Jenaalm Artichohe has no connection 
with Jerusalem, but with the sunilower, 
giratole, which it resembles. 

Kensinffton Palace is not in Kensing- 
ton at all, but in the parish of St. Mar- 
garet, Westminster. 

Km Oloves are not kid at all, but are 
made of lamb-skin or sheep-skin. 

Ldngittide and Laiitnde, the great 
dimension and little or broad dimension 
of the earth. According to the ancient 
notion, the world was bounded on the 
west by the Atlantic, but extended an 
indefinite length eastward. It was 
similarly terminated on the south by the 
tropic of Cancer, whence it extended 
northwards, but this extent being much 
less than that east and west, was called 
the hreadlh or latitude. 

Imds de Bmvrhon, bishop of Liege, is 
made by Sir Walter Scott, in ** Quentin 
Durward,” an *'old man;*’ whereas he 
was only eighteen, and a scholar at 
Louvain. He made his entry into his 
see in a scarlet jerkin and cap sot jauntily 
on one side. — A, Pumas, ** Charles Ute 
Bold:* 

iMWur Caustic is not a substance from 
the moon, but is simply nitrate of silver, 
and silver is the astrological symbol of 
the moon. 

iMumtics are not affected by the 
changes of the moon more than other 
invalids. . No doubt their disorder has 
ibs periodicities, but it is not affected 
by the moon. 

Lycopodium (club-moss). H. Fox Tal- 
bot thinks tiiis should be leycopodium, 
from its white powder, as Lycus, a river 
in Asia Minor noted for its whiteness, 
should bo ** Leycus,” the white river, not 
" Lycus,” the wolf river (Greek lukos, 
wolf; leuJeos, white); but probably the 
name is based on some fanciful resem- 
blance in the leaf to a wolfs paw. 

Meerschaum is not petrified * * sea-foam,” 
AS the word implies, but a composition of 
sil'ica, magnesia, and water. 

Mosaic Gold has no connection with 
Moses or the metal gold. It is an alloy 
of copper and zinc, used in the ancient 
SMssivum or tesselated work. 


J/of/ter of Pearl is the inner layer of 
several sorts of shell. It is not the 
mother of pearls, as the name indicates, 
but in some cases the matrix of the pearl 

Natives; oysters raised in artificial 
beds. Surely oysters in their own natu- 
ral beds ought to be called the natives. 

Oxygen means the generator of acids, 
but there ore acids of which it is not the 
base, as hydrochloric acid. Indeed, 
chemists now restrict the term acid to 
compounds into which hydrogen enters, 
and oxy-acids are termed salts. 

Pen means a feather. (Latin, penna, 
a wing. ) A steel pen is not a very choice 
expression. 

Philippe VI, of France was called le 
hien fortunl, but never was name more 
inappropriate. He was defeated at Sliiys 
(Slu-iz), and again at Cressy ; he lost 
Calais ; and a fourth of all his subjects 
were carried off by the plague called the 
“Black Death.” 

Pomvev*s Pillar, in Alexandria, was 
erected neither by nor to Pompey. ^ It 
was sot up by the emperor Diocletian, 
according to its inscription. 

Ptussian Blue does not come from 
Prussia, but is the precipitate of the sail 
of protoxide of iron with red prussiate 
of potass. 

nice Paper is not made from rice, but 
from the pith of Tung-tsau, or hollow- 
plant, so called because it is hollow when 
the pith has been pushed out. 

Salad Oil is not oil for salads, but 
oil for cleaning sallets or salades — i,e. 
helmets. 

Salt is not a salt at all, and has long 
been wholly excluded from the class of 
bodies denominated salts. 

Salt oj Lt'vion is in reality a binoxalate 
of potash, with a little of the (luadroxa- 
lah*. 

Salts. The substance of which 
junk bottles, French mirrors, window- 
l)ancs, and opera glasses are made is 
placed among the salts^ but is no salt 
at all. 

Sand Hind is a mere corruption of sam 
(half) blind. 

Scuttle, to open a hole in a ship, means 
really to bolt or bar. {See Scuttle.) 

Sealing Wax is not wax at all, nor does 
it contain a single particle of wax. It is 
made of shellac, Yemce turpentine, and 
cinnabar. 

Shrew-mouse is no mouse [?»«/»], but 
belongs to the genus sorex. 
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Slait$ means noble, illustrious {ilavi), 
Imt is now applied to the most ignoble 
and debased. {See Bakon.) 

Sperm Oil properly means “ seed oil,** 
from tlio notion tuat it was the spawn or 
melt of a whale. It is chiefly taken from 
Ihe heady not the spawn, of the sperma- 
ceti ’* whale. 

TU-moueey pi. tit-fmcey is no mouse, but a 
bird. A.fiax.f*<c-wti/»e,littlchedgo sparrow. 

Toadjlax has nothiup: to du wiili toads. 
It is feci'flax, i.e., flax with tods or cluBters. 

Turkeys do not come from Turkey, but 
North America, through Spain, or India. 
Tho French call them ** dindon **— i.«., 
dlnde or coj dPInde, a term equally in- 
oorrect. 

Turkey Rkuharh neither grows in Tur- 
key, nor is it exported from Turkey. It 
grows in tho great mountain chain be- 
tween Taitary and Siberia, and is a Rus- 
sian monopoly. 

Turkish Bailvs aro not of Turkish 
origin, nor are they baths, but hot-air 
rooms or thermso. 

Yallombro'sa, Milton says— 

Thidc M aviuiunalloavcBthiitRtin'x^ tliebrouki 
In VallolubnMa. i'aratiue Lost," 1M2, 

But the trees of Vallombrosa, being pines, 
do not shed thickly in autumn, and tho 
brooks aro not strewed witli thrur leaves. 

Veniriloquism is not voice from tho 
stomach at all, but from tho mouth. 

Well-beloved. Louis XIY. A most 
inappropriato title for this most detest- 
able and detested of all kings. 

Whale-hone is no bone at all, nor does 
it possess any properties of bono. It is a 
substance attached to the upper jaw of 
the whale, and serves to strain the water 
which the creature takes up iu largo 
mouthfuls. 

Wolff t-hane, A strango corruption. 
Bane is tho Teutonic word for all 
poisonous herbs. The Greeks, mistaking 
[Mines for beans, translated it kuamosy as 
they did hen-bane {huos-kuamos). Now 
wolf B-bane is an aconite, with a pale- 
yellow flower, and therefore called tvhUe- 
oaTU to distinguish it from the blue 
aconite. The Greek for white is leuJeos, 
hence ''leukos-kuamos but Mos is 
the Greek for wolf, and by a blunder 
hukos-kuamos (white-bean) got muddled 
into lukos-kuamos (wolf-bean). Botanists, 
seeing the absurdity of calling aconite a 
heauy restored the original word “bane,” 
but retained the corrupt word lukos (a 
wolf), and hence we get the name 


wolf*s-baue for white acomie.->J3. Fox 
Talbot. 

TTomwoodhasnothing todo with worms 
or wood ; it is the A. sax. toef-mod, man 
inspiriting, being a strong tonic. 

Mi^rislon. Concealment, neglect 
of. (French, mMpris.) 

Misprisiofn of cUrke. Mistakes in 
accounts arising from neglect. 

Misprision of felony. Neglecting to 
reveal a felony when known. 

Misprision of treason. Neglecting to 
disclose or purposely concealing a trea- 
sonable design. 

Miss, Mistress, 'Mrs. German, 
meisior-ees (master-ess, lady master). 
Miss used to be written Mis, and is the 
first syllable of Mistress; Mrs. is the 
contraction of meisteress, cidled Mis’ess. 
Even in the reign of Geoxge II. un- 
married ladies used to be styled Mrs., 
as Mrs. Lepel, Mrs. Bellenaen, Mrs. 
Blount, all unmarried ladies. {See “Pope's 
Letters.”) 

Early in Charles II.*s reign, Evelyn 
tells us that “lewd women began to be 
styled Misse ;** now Mistress is more 
frequently applied to them. {See liAD.) 

Misslssip'pi Bubble. Tho French 
'* South-Sea Scheme,” and equally dis- 
astrous. It was projected by John Law, 
a Scotchman, and had for its obmet the 
payment of the National Debt of France, 
which amounted to 208 millions sterling, 
on being granted the exclusive trade of 
Louisia'na, on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi. (1717-1720.) {See South Siea.) 

Mis'tletoe. Shakespeare calls it 

the baleful mistletoe” (“Titus Androni- 
cus,” ii. 3), in allusion to the Scandinavian 
story that it was with an arrow made of 
mistletoe that Balder was slain. {See 
below. ") 

Tho word mistletoe is a corruption of 
mistel-ta, where mist is the German for 
“ dung,” or rather tho “ droppings of a 
bird,” from the notion that the plant 
was BO propagated, especially by the 
missel-thniw. Ta is for ton, Old Norse 
tein, meaning “a plant*’ or “rfioot.” 

Kissing under we mistUloe is a relic of 
Scandinavian mythology. Loki hated 
Balder, the Apollo of the North, and 
as everything that springs from fire, 
air, earth, and water” had .been sworn 
not to hurt the celestial favourite, the 
wicked spirit made an arrow of mistletoe. 
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which he gave to blind Hiider to test, 
'ibe god of darkness shot the arrow, and 
Killed Balder. Being restored to life, at 
the urgent request of the gods and ^d- 
desses, the mistletoe was given to the 
goddess of love to keep, and eve^ one 
who passed under it received a kiss, to 
show that the branch was the emblem of 
love, and not of death. 

Mistletoe Bough. Tho tale re- 
ferred to ill this song, about lord LovoVs 
daughter, is related by Hogers in his 
“ Italy.” where the lady is called “Gi- 
nevra.” A similar narrative is given by 
Collet in his “ Belies of Literature,” and 
another is among the Causes Ccl^brcs.” 

Marwell Old Hall, once the residence 
of the Seymour and afterwards of the 
Dacre famil^r, has a similar tradition 
attached to it, and (according to the 
•‘Post Office Directory”) “tho veiy 
chest is now the property of tho Kev. J. 
Haygarth, rector of Upham.” 

Mistress of the World. Ancient 
Rome was so called, because all the 
known world gave it allegiance. 

Mistress Boper. The Marinos, or 
any one of them; so called by the 
I'egular sailors, because they handle tho 
ropes like girls, not being used to them. 

Mi'ta. Sister of Aude, sumamod 
“tho Little Knight of Pearls,” in love 
with Sir MitondeKennes, Boland’s friend. 
Charlemagne greeted her after a tourna- 
ment with tho Saracens at Fronsac, say- 
ing, “ Bise, countess of Bonnes.” Mita 
and Sir Miton were the parents of 
Mitaine (j.v.).— “ Crog-iecmitoMie,” xv. 

Mitaine. Godchild of Charlemagne ; 
her parents were Mita and Miton, count 
and countess of Bonnes. Sho w'ont in 
search of Fear-fortress, and found that 
it only existed in tho minds of the fear- 
ful, vanishing into thin air ns it was 
approached by a bold heart and clear 
conscience. Charlemagne made her for 
this achievement Boland’s squire, and she 
followed him on her horse Vaillant to 
Spain, and fell in the attack at Bonces- 
Valles. — “ Cr<>qmwiitaine” pt. iii. 

Mite. 8ir Matthew Mite, A purse- 
proud East Indian merchant, who gives 
his servants the most costly exotics, and 
ovenowers every one with the profusion 
of his wealth.—^. Foote, “ m NahoW* 


Mith'ra or Mith'ras. The highest 
of the twenty-eight second-class divinities 
of the ancient Persians, and the ruler of 
the universe. Sometimes used as a 
synonym for the sun. The word means 
fiiend, and this deity is so called because 
he befriends man in this life, and pro- 
tects him against evil spirits after death. 
He is represented as a young man with a 
Phrygian cap, a tunic, a mantle on his 
left Moulder, and lunging a sword into 
tho neck of a bull. (Sanskrit, mifram, a 
friend.) {See “ Thobais,” i.) 

Mith'ridate (3 syl.). A confection 
said to bo invented by Mithiida'tes, king 
of Pontus and Bithyn'ia, as an antidote 
to poison. It contains seventy-two in- 
gredients. 

What brava iplrit eonid be content to lit In bli 
Ihop.... selling MfthndRtuni and dragon's water to 
tufected housea~"£nt(jrA( of </m Bwnvng Ptstie." 

(ifijr..) 

Mitre. The episcopal mitre sym- 
bolises the cloven tongues of fire which 
descended on the apostles on tho day of 
Pentecost. 

Mitten. The PardoneFe mitten, 
Whoc/or put this mitton on would bo 
sure to thrive in all things. 

He tiiat his hondii put in this metayn. 

He shal have multiplying of his grayn. 

Whan ho linth soweu, he it whete or otei, 

So that ye ofTre pans (psnri>) or elles grootes. 

C/iauoer, PriAoguo to " Tho Pardonerto TaU," 

Mit'timus {Latin), A command in 
writing to a gaoler, to keep the person 
named in safo custody. Also a writ for 
removing a record from one court to 
another. So called from tho first word 
of the writ, “Mittimus” (t.e.. Wo 
send . . .). 

Mitton. The Chapter of Mitton, So 
tho battle of Mitton was called, because 
so many priests took part therein. Hailes 
says that “three hundred ecclesiastics 
fell in this battle, which was fought Sop- 
tembor 20tb, 1319.” 

Ro many priests took part in the light that the 
Rruts called it the Chapter of Mitton—a meeting 
of the clergymen belonging to a cathedral being 
railed a chapter.-ifir Wefter Heott, **Tale» of a 
(rrantJfuthtr,” x. 

Mixon. Letter toed over the Mixon 
than over ike Moor, A Cheshire proverb 
meaning, it is better to marry a Cheshire 
woman than a Londoner. The road to 
London was over the Staffordshire moor, 
and the Mixon is the homestead dung- 
heap. Tn its extended sense it means, it 
is better to marry one of your own ooun- 
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tmromen than to marry a foreigner.— 
fQUr,‘^Worthieir 
Mjolllir (pron. youl>n€r). Thor’a 
hammer. (iSee Miolner.) 

Mnemos^ynS. Goddess of memoxy 
and mother of the nine muses.-- CZaMiccu 
mythology. 

Hoakkibat. A class of angels, ao- 
cording to the Mahometan mythology. 
Two angels of this class attend every 
child of Adam from the cradle to the grave. 
At sunset they tiy up with the record of 
the deeds done since sunrise. Every good 
deed is entered ten times by the record- 
ing angel on the credit or right side of 
his ledger, but when an evil deed is re- 
ported the angel waits seven hours, if 
uaply in that time the evil-doer may re- 
pent.”— TAs Koran, 

Moat. (<Sfes Battle.) 

Mob. A contraction of tho Latin 
moKita, vulgar (the fickle crowd). The 
term was first applied to the people by 
the members of the Green-ribbon Club, 
in the reign of Cliarles II. — 
Kxamintr,** p. 674. 

As moh is mobility, so nob is nobility. 

Mob-cap is a plain cap, tho same as 
fna6 (to dress like a slattern). Hence in 
Hamlet ” the Player says — 

But who, sh wo I hsd seen tho msblcd quota 
UuB hare-foot up wad down.... 

That is, the queen dressed like a slattoi-n, 
a clout upon her head, and for a robe a 
blanket, in the alarm of fear caught up.” 
Probably mop is another form of tho 
same word, and all come from the Latin 
maopa (a clout), whence our word niap 
a arawing on cloth), in contradistinction 
to a cartoon (a drawing on paper). 


Modish {Lady BeUy), in "The Caiw* 
less Husband,” by Cibber. The x»iiie 
explains the character. This was Mnu 
Oldfield’s favourite character, and ** The 
Tatler” (No. 10) accordingly calls this 
charming actress " Lady Betty Modish.” 
{Sec Nabcibba.) 

Mo'do. The fiend that urges to mur- 
der, and one of the five that possessed 
“ poor Tom.” {Sec Mahu.)— 

** King Lear^* iv. 1. 

Mo'dred, in the romance of "The 
Bound Table,” is represented as the 
treacherous knight. He revolts from his 
uncle Arthur, whose wife he seduced, 
is mortally wounded in the battle of 
Camlan, in Cornwall, and is buried in 
the island of Avalon. 

Sir Modred. Tho nephew of king 
Arthur. He hated Sir Lancelot, sowed 
discord amongst the knights of the 
Bound Table, and tampered with the 
“lords of the White Horse,” the brood 
that Hengist left. When the king went 
to chastise Sir Lancelot for tampering 
with the queen, ho left Sir Modred in 
charge of the kingdom. Modred raised 
a revolt, and the king was slain in his 
attempt to quash it. — Tennyson, **ldylU 
of HiC King ” {Guinever). 

Mo'dus Operandi {Latin). Tho 
mode of operation ; the way in which a 
thing is to be done. 

Mofas'sil {East Indies). The sub- 
ordinate divisions of a district ; the seat 
of government being called sndd^. Pro- 
vincial. 


To tell a man that fatal ohargei have been laid 
neainst him. and refuse him an opportunity for ex- 
planation, this IB not eren MofUsul juitioe.— Tile 
Tvmu. 


Molbilize. To render soldiers liable 
to be moved on service out of the tovm 
where they live ; to call into active ser- 
vice men enrolled but not bon& fide on 
the war establishment. 

Mockery, "/f vnll he a delusion, a 
mochery, and a emre'* Thomas lord 
Denman, in his judgment on the case of 
O’Connell v. Tho Queen. 

Modality in scholastio philosophy 
means the mode in which anything exists. 
Kant divides our judgment into three 
modalities: (1) PrdbleMoJtic, touching 
possible events ; (2) Aeeertorie, touching 
real events; (3) Apodietie, toudhing ne- 
cPBiary events. 


Moha'di (Afo/iammed). The twelfth 
Imaun, who is said to be living in con- 
cealment till Antichrist appears, when he 
will come again and overt^ow the great 
enemy. 

Mohair. A corruption of the Ger- 
man mohr (a Moor). It is the hair of the 
Ango'ra goat, introduced into Spain by 
the Moors, and thence brongnt inw 
Germany. 

Mohak'abad' {Al). Abu-Bihan, 
tho geographer and astronomer in the 
eleventh century. 

Mohock. A class of ruffians who at 
one time ideated the streets of London. 

' So called from the Indian Mohawks. 




MOHUN. 


MOLY. 
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One of their ** new inventions** was to 
roll persons down Snow Hill in a tub ; 
■notner was to overturn coaches on rub- 
tildi heaps. (See Gay^ Trivia,'* iii.) 

Mohun. Captain Hill and lord 
Mohun made a (mstardly attack on an 
actor named Mountford, on his way to 
Mrs. £racej(lrdle*s house in Howard 
Street. Hill was jealous of the actor, 
and induced the ''noble lord** to join 
him in this "valiant quarrel.** Mount- 
ford died next day. Hill fled, and was 
never heard of more; Mohun was tried 
for his life, but acquitted. (^^^Issaohar.) 

" State TriaU” vol. xii., p.947. 

Mohyronus (Edi'idue), Said to 
cure wounds by sympathy. Ho did not 
apply his powder to tho wounds, but to a 
cloth dipped in tho blood. 

Moir5 Antique {Fren/ih) is silk, &c., 
moirS (watered) in the antique style, or 
to resemble the materials worn in oldon 
times. The figuring of tin, like frost- 
work or scales, is called moir^ metallique. 


Mokan'na. A name given to Ha- 
kem ben Haschem, from a veil of silver 

g uze worn by him. Moore in his "Lalla 
)okh ** terms him " The Veiled Prophet 
of Ehorassan.** The history of this im- 
postor is fdvon by D’Horbelot. It is said 
that he killed himself by plunging into 
a bath of aquafortis. 

Moli^re. The Italian MolUre. Carlo 
Goldoni. (1707-1793.) 

The Spanish MolQre. Leandro Fer- 
nandez Moratin. (1760-1828.) 

Molinism. The system of grace 
and election taught by Louis Mo^lina, the 
Spanish Jesuit. (1535-1600.) 

^nioH JanMoistH. re-nicknamed MoHuihUi. 

Urowningt " The Ring and tius Book." 


HoU Cut-purse. Mary Frith, a 
woman of masculine vigour, who not 
unfrequently assumed a man's attire. 
She was a notorious thief and cut-fiurse, 
who once attacked general Fairfax on 
Hounslow Heath, for which she was sent 
to Newgate. She escaped by bribery, 
and died at last of dropsy in the seventy- 
fifth year of her age. (Timo of Charles 1.) 

MoU Flanders. A woman of ex- 
traordinary beauty, bom in the Old 
Bailey, She was twelve years a courtezan, 
five times a wife, twelve years a thief, 
a%ht years a transport in Virginia ; but 
nltimateiy grew rich, lived honestly, and 


died a penitent (Charles II.'s reignV. 
(See Daniel Defoe's " MoU Flanders.**) 
Moll Thomson’s Mark, as " Take 
away this bottle, it has Moll Thomson's 
mark on it." MoU Thomson is M.T. 
(empty). 

Moll (KenJlxsh). Mary Carlton, com- 
monly known as the German Princess. 
She was sentenced to transportation, but 
being found at laigo, was hanged at Ty- 
burn in 1672. 

Molly Maguires. An Irish secret 
society organised in 1843. 

The judfre who tried the murderer was eleoted bj 
the Molly Maituiree ; tho jurors who assisted him were 
themselves Molly Mairuires A score of Molly Ma- 
guires came forward lo swear that the assasein was 
sixty iiilleN from the spot on which he had been seen 
to hro ut William Dunn., .and the jurors relumed a 
verdict of Not Guilty,— Hepmrth Diamn. 
Ameriea," li. 28. 

Molly Mog. This celebrated beauty 
was an innkeeper's daughter, at Oaking- 
ham, Berks. She was the toast of all the 
gay sparks in tho former half of tho 
eighteenth century, and died in 1766, at 
an advanced age. Gay has a ballad on 
this " Fair Maid of the Inn.” 

Molly Mog died at the age of sixty- 
seven, a spinster. Mr. Standen, of Ar- 
borfield, tho enamoured swain alluded to 
in the ballad, died 1730. It is said that 
Molly's sistor Sally was the greater 
beauty. A portrait of Gay still hangs in 
tho inn. 

Molmu'tius. A mythical king of 
Britain, who promulgatod the laws c^led 
the Molmutine, and established tho 
privilege of sanctuary. He is alluded to 
in " Cymboline,” iii. 1 (Shakespeare). 

Moloch. Any influence which de- 
mands from us the sacrifice of what we 
hold most door. Thus, war is a Moloch, 
king mob is a Moloch, the guillotine was 
the Moloch of the French revolution, &o. 
The allusion is to the god of the Am- 
monites, to whom children were " made 
to pass through tho fire** in sacrifice. 
Milton says ho was "worshipped in 
Babba, in Argob, and Basan to the 
stream of utmost Arnon.**— "Paradws 
Lostr i. 

Moly. Wild garlic, called sorcerer's 
garlic. There are many sorts, all of 
which flower in May, except " the sweet 
moly of Montpelier,” which blossoms in 
September. The most noted are "the 
great moly of Homor," the Indian moly, 
tho moly of Hungary, serpent's moly. 
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tli6 yellow moly, Spanish purple moly, 
Spaniih silrer-capped moly, and Bios- 
eoi/ides's moly. Poi>e describes it and its 
effects in one of His odes, and l^lllton 
refers toitin his “ Comus.” (Greek, molu,) 


Mome (French), says Cot^ve, is a 
Momu^ find-fault, carpinpf follow. So 
called from Momus, the god of raillery. 
Or eenent dongnei lei monies. 

Pi moidre los rsorita jcieoa 

du JiMay, ^dP.dt Bontard/* 


Hffo'miers (French, men of mummery). 
An Evangelical party of Switzerland, 
somewhat resembling our Methodists. 
Th^ arose in 1818, and made way both 
in Germany and France. 

Mommur. The realm of OTtcron 
•^Middle Age ronmnee. 


Mo'xU'UB. One who carps at every- 
thing. Momus, the sleepy god, wjis 
always roiling and caroling. lie blamed 
Jupiter for making man without a win- 
dow in his broast through which his 
Noughts could be seen ; hence, says Br. 
Grey, every unreasonable carper i& called 
a Momus. 


Mo'naciello {little monh). A sort 
of incubus in the mythology of Naples. 
It is described as a thick little man, 
dressed in a monk’s garment and broad- 
brimmed hat. Those w'ho will follow 
when he beckons will be led to a spot 
where treasure is concealod. Sometimes, 
however, it is his pleasure to pull the 
bed-clothes off, and soraetimes to sit 
perched on a sleeper. 

Monarchi'ans. A theological party 
of the tlnrd century, who maintmned 
that God is one, immutable and pri- 
mary. Their opponents turned upon 
them and nick-named them Patri'passuimf 
saying that according to such a doctrine 
Gm the Father must have suffered on 
the cross. 


Mon'arcliy. Fifth-monarchy men. 
Those who believed that the second 
coming of Christ was at hand, and that 
at his second coming ho would establish 
tile fifth universal monarchy. The five 
are these: the Assyrian, the Persian, 
the Macedonian, the Homan, and the 
Millennium. 


Hondo. The spirit that favours the 
buut.-^Camma in Africa. 

Honey. Shortly after ,the Gallic 
Invasioni Ludus Funus built a temple to 


Juno Mone1» (iAie MonUrtsi) on the ipot 
where the house of Marcus Manlius 
stood. This spot of the Capitol was 
selected because Manlius was the first 
man alarmed by the cackling of the 
sacred geese. This temple was subse- 
quently converted into a mint, and the 
"ascs” there coined were called mmeta, 

Bowed Money, Bent coin, given as a 
pledge of love. 

TftkinK forth a bowed groat and an old penoy bowed, 
hognveitL**cJ her. ^ 

Coni&y’CailicMng. (Time, Elix>) 

Hon'ica. Mother of Augustine. 

Monimla, in Otway’s tragedy of 
" The Orphan.” Sir Walter Scott says. 

More tears have been shed for the 
sorrows of Monimia, than for those of 
Juliet and Desdemona.” 

Monlplies {Richie). An honest, 
self-willed Scotchman, servant of Nigel 
Olifaunt, in Scott’s ‘‘Fortunes of Nigel.” 

Honltor, so the Homans called the 
nursery teacher. The Military Monitor 
was an officer to toll young soldiers of 
the faults committed against the service. 
The House Monitor was a slave to call the 
family of a morning, to announce meal 
times, and so on. 

Honk, in printing, is a black smear 
or blotch made by leaving too much ink 
on the part. Caxton set up his printing 
press in the scripto'rium of Westminster 
Abbey; and the associations of this 
place gavo rise to tho slang expressions 
monk and ftiar for black and white 
defects. (See Fbiab.) 

Oive a man a monk (French, “luy 
bailler le moyne”), to do one a mischief. 
Habelais says that Grangousier, after 
the battle of Picrocholi, asked “what 
was become of Friar John;” to which 
Gargantua replied, “No doubt the enemy 
has the monk,” alluding to the pugna- 
cious feats of this wonderful churchman, 
who knocked men down like ninepins. — 
Rabelais, “ Qargantua and Paniagrmlft 
bk. i. 45. 

Honk Iiewis. Matthew Gregory 
Lewis is so called, from his novel oz^ 
titled “ The Monk.” (1773-1818.) 

Honk of Westminster. Hichard 
of Cirencester, the historian. (14th 
century.) 

Honkbams {Laird qf). Mr. Jona- 
than Oldbuck, the wtiguary.~iSji> Waii» 
ter Scott, The Antiquary,*' 
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Monk«y(il). £600. (^^mMabtoou).) 

Tm iavt a mmitg or tit blaei mo»- 
on your hacl^i,e.. Yon have a fit of 
the Bulks. Come down, Hack dog (Leices- 
tershire, &c.) — i,e., Geitout of the sulks. 
The monkey means the devil—in ancient 
paintings drawn like a distorted monkey, 
and not unfrequently mounted on the 
back of the person tempted. The block 
dog is the devil’s imp. 

Monkey’s Allowance. More kicks 
than halfpence. The allusion is to the 
monkeys carried about for show; they 
pick up the halfpence, but carry them 
to the master, who keeps ** kicking ** or 
Ul-treating the poor creatures to urge 
them to incessant tricks. 

Monkey Board. The step behind 
an omnibus on which the conductor 
stands, or rather skips about liko a 
monkey. 


MlAicn that the Monmoath wear, 
Qa oastlei' tops tbedr enslKus rear. 


The best caps were formerly made at Monmouth, 
where the capners’ ohapel doth aull reoudn (lOOu).-- 
FuOtr, ** IfortJtMi oj Wulet^" p. 60. 


Monmouth Street {London) takes 
its name from the unfortunate son of 
Charles II., executed for rebellion in 
1G85. Now Dudley Street. 

Monnaie de Basoche. Worthless 
com, coin not current, counteis. “Brum- 
magem halfpennies.’ Coins were for- 
merly made and circulated by the lawyers 
of France, which had no currency beyond 
their own community, (Jiee Babocxiiaks.) 

Mono^nia (B syl.). Munster. 

Bemcmber the slorioH of Brlon the brare, 
Thou«l> the dave of the liero are o'er, 

Though lo<^t to Mononia. and oold in the grate, 
ile returne to Kinko'rn Ihie palooo] no more. 

T. Jlf'.ore. Insh Jhlodtee/* Mo. 1. 


Monoph'agous. Tho eater of ono 
sort of food only. (Greek, monos plutgetn^) 


Monkey Boat. A long, narrow 
boat. 


Monkey Coat. A coat with no more 
tail than a monkey, or more strictly 
speaking, an ape. 

^ Monkey’s Money. 1 will pay you 
in mon^ifs money (on monnaie do singe) 
—in goo^s, in personal work, in mumblmg 
and grimace. The French had a law 
that when a monkey passed tho Petit 
Pont, of Paris, if it was for sale it was 
to pay four deniers (Jtioo-thirds of a 
penny) for toll ; but if it belonged to a 
showman and was not for sale, it should 
suffice if the monkey went tl^ough bis 
tricks. 


It was an original by Master Charles Chamois, 
nrindpal painter to king Megisius ( 0 / J^Vanna), paid 
for in oonrt fashion with monkey's money.— fiotielau. 
** Oargamtutt and Pantapnid,” iv. 8. 


Mon'kir and NeTdr, according to 
Mahometan mythology, are two angels 
who interrogate the dead immediately 
they are buried. The first two questions 
they ask are, “ Who is your Lord?” and 
“ Who is your prophet I ” Their voices 
are like thunder, their aspects hideous, 
and those not approved of they lash in 
perdition with whips JmI/ iron and Mf 
llame. 

Monmoutli. The town at the 
mouth of the Monnow. 

MoniemOh, The surname of Henry V. 
of England, who was bom there. 

Monmouth Cap. A soldior^s cap. 


Monoph'ysites (4 syl.). A religious 
sect in the Levant, who maintained that 
Jesus Christ had only ono nature, and 
that divine and human were combined 
in much the same way as the body and 
sold in man. (Greek, moitos phusis, ono 
nature.) 

Monotherism consisted in the doc- 
trine that although Christ has two dis- 
tinct natures, ho never had but one will, 
his human will being merged in the 
divine. (Greek, monos-thelema, one single 
wUl.) 

Monroo Doctrine. The American 
States are never to outanglo themselves 
in the broils of Europe, nor to suffer tho 
powers of the Old World to interfere in 
the affairs of tho Now ; and they are to ac- 
count any attempt on tho part of the Old 
World to plant their systems of govern- 
ment in any part of North America, dan- 
gerous to American peace and safety. 
James Monroe was twice elected presi- 
dent of the United States (1816 and 
1820). 

Monsieur. Philippe, due d'OrMan% 
brother to Louis XI V., was called Mon* 
sieur ; other gentlemen were only Mon* 
sienr This or That, (1674-1728.) 

Monsieur le Coadjvteur, Paul de Gondi, 
afterwards Cardinal de lietz (Bess). 
(1614-1670.) 

Monsieur le Due, Henri- Jnles de 
Bourbon, eldest son of the Prince de 
Conde. (1602-1740.) 
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Mcntmt/tUOraiid, The Great Equerry 
o! France. 

Motiskwr U Prinw, Prince de Condd. 
(1621-1686.) (^Madamjb.) 

MoxiBOOn ia a corruption of the 
Malay word mooaten (year or season). 
For aix months it is a north-east trade 
wind, and for six months a south-west. 

Monster {Tiu), Renwick Williams, 
a wretch who used to prowl about Lon- 
don, woundinp: respectable women with 
a double-edged knife. He was convicted 
of several offences in July, 1790. 

The green-eyed monster. Jealousy; so 
called by Shakespeare in ** Othello.” 

Beware of Jealousy ! 

It Is a greeu-eyed motister that doth mook 
The meat it feeds on. (ill. s. ) 

Monsters. Soc each under its name, 
ns OOCKATIUCE, CHlCHIVACIlEjOHlMASltA, 

Echidna, Footmonhteks, &c. 

Mont de Pi§te. A pawn depot. 
These depots, called '^monti di pietiC” 
(charity loans), were first instituted under 
Leo X., at Borne, by charitable persons 
who wished to rescue tho poor and needy 
from usurious money-lenders. They 
advanced small sums of money on the 
security of pledges, at a rate of interest 
barely sufficient to cover the working 
expenses of the institution. Both the 
name and system were introduced into 
France and Spain. The model Loan 
Fund of Ireland is formed on the same 
system. Public granaries for the sale of 
com are called in Italian Monti /rumen- 
tarii. ‘'Monte” means a public or 
State loan ; hence also a “bank.” 

Mont St. Michel, in Normandy, 
formerly called Belen. Hero nine 
Druidesses sold to sailors the arrows to 
charm away storms. The arrows had to 
be discharged by a young man twenty- 
one years old. 

Mont-romon (Baron of), lord of 
Bourglastio, Tortebesse, and elsewhere. 
A huge mass of muscle, who existed only 
to eat and drink. He was a descendant 
of Esau on his father's sid^ and of Gar- 
^tua on his mother’s. He once per- 
formed a gigantic feat— he killed 600 
Saracens who happened to get in his 
way as he waa going to dinner. He was 
bandy-legged, could lift immense weights, 
had an elastic stomach, and four rows of 
teeth. In Croquemitaine he is made one 
of the paladins of Charlemagne, and wcus 


one of the four knights sent in semoh of 
Croquemitaine and Fear-fortress. 

Montagnards (the mountain parl/U 
The extreme democratic politicians in the 
French Revolution: so called because 
they occupied the highest tier of benches 
in the haD of National Convention. The 
opposite party sat on the level of the 
floor, called the “ plain.” 

Montague (3 syl.). The head of a 
faction in Vero'na (Shakespeare, “ Romeo 
and Juliet”). The device of the family 
is a mouniain with sharply-peaJxd crest 
(monUagu or acu), 

Monta'nists. Heretics of the second 
century; so called from Monta'nus, a 
Phrygian, who asserted that he had re- 
ceived from the Holy Ghost special 
knowledge not vouchsafed to tho 
apostles. 

Montan'to. Signior MontarUo, A 
master of fence rather than a soldier ; a 
tongue-doughty knight. It is a word of 
fence, and hence Ben Jonson says, “ Your 
punto, your rovorso, your stoooata, your 
imbrocata, your passada, your montanto.” 
— “ Every Man in his Humour** 

Monteer Cap. So called from 
monteros d* Espinoza (mountaineers), who 
once formed the interior guard of the 
palace of the Spanish king. The way 
they came to be appointed is thus ac- 
counted for: — Sanchica, wife of Don 
Sancho Garcia, count of Castile, entered 
into a plot to poison her husband, but 
one of the mountaineers of Espinoza 
revealed the plot and saved the count’s 
life. Ever after the sovereigns of Cas- 
tile recruited their body-guards from 
men of this estate. 

Montem. A custom formerly ob- 
served every three years by the boys of 
Eton School, who proceeded on Whit- 
Tuesday ad montem (to a mound called 
Salt Hill), near the Bath Road, and exacted 
a gratuity called salt from aU who passed 
by. Sometimes as much as Jgl.OOO was 
thus collected. The custom was abolished 
in 1847. 

Montesi'nos (The Cave of). Close 
to the castle of Bochafrida, to which a 
knight of the same name, who had re- 
ceived some cause of offence at the 
French court, retired. Tradition ascribes 
the river Guadia’na to this cave as its 
source, whence the river is sometimes 
called Montesinos. 
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M^nteth^ A scolloped basin to cool 
and wash glasses in ; so called from its 
inventor. 


Veir tWngi prodnoe new nuaaa sad thni Monteth 
liM Iqr oat TtMtl wved hie nune Horn deeth. 

KUtff, 


Montezu'ma’B Bealm. Mexico. 
Montezuma, the last emperor, was seized 
bw Cortes, and compelled to acknowledge 
lumsdf a vassal of Spain (1519). 


Monteasu'ma’s Watch. A curious 
■tone, weighing twenty-four tons, of 
basaltic porphyry, in Mexico. This im- 
mense stone is cut into figures denoting 
the Mexican division of time, and may 
be termed their calendar. 


Montgomery, in North Wales ; so 
called from Koger de Montgomery, earl 
of Shrewsbury, who won the castle of 
Baldwyn, lieutenant of the marches, to 
William the Conqueror. Before this 
time it was called “ Tre Faldwyn.” 

Monigonury't division, all on one side. 
This is a French proverb, and refers to 
the Free Companies of the sixteenth 
century, of which Montgomeiy was a 
noted chief. The booty he took was all 
given to his banditti, and nothing was 
left to the victims. (See Lion’s Share.) 

Months. 

January, So called from ''Janus,” 
the Boman deity that kept the gates of 
heaven. The image of Janus is repre- 
sented with two faces looking opposite 
ways. One face is old, and is emblema- 
ticm of time past ; the other is young, as 
the emblem of time future. The Butch 
used to call this month Lauw-mojond 
<frosty-mouth) ; the Saxons, Wvl.f-wxh 
naih, because wolves were very trouble- 
some then from the great scarcity of 
food: after the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, the name was changed to Se aftera 
ge6la (the after yule), it was also c^ed 
FornujMnonaih (first-month) ; in the 
French Republican calendar it was called 
Nivdse (snow-month, 20th December to 
20th January). 

Fdbruasry. So called from "Febnia,” 
a name of Juno, from the Sabine wora 
Mrvx> (to purify). Juno was so called 
Decause die presided over the purifica- 
tion of womem which took place in this 
month. The Dutch used to term the 
month4$jpoibte2-maafid(vegetation-month); 
the andent Saxons, Sproie-cdl (from the* 
Q>routing of pot-wort cr kele); they 


obanged it subsequently to Sol-numeUh 
(from, the returning sun). In tiie French 
Republican calendar it was called Pluvidse 
(rain-month, 20th January to 20th Feb- 
ruaiy). 

March, So called from "Mars,” the 
Boman war-god and patron deity. The 
old Dutch name for it was Lent^mcuind 
(lengthening-month, because the days 
sensibly lengthen) ; the old Saxon name 
was Ilreih-monath (rough month, from its 
boisterous winds), it was subsequently 
changed to Le)igm-vionaih (lengthening- 
mouw), it was also called Hlydrmonaih 
(boisterous-month) ; in the French Re- 
publican calendar it was Venidse (windy- 
month, 20th of February to 20th of 
March.) 

April, So called from the Latin 
"aperio” (to open), in allusion to the 
unfolding of the leaves. The old Dutch 
name was Oras-maand (grass-month) ; x 
the old Saxon, JCaMer-monath (orient or 
paschal-month) ; in the French Repub- 
lican calendar it was Germinal (time of 
budding, 21st March to 19th April). 

May is the old Latin magius, softened 
to Maius, from the root mag, similar to 
the Sanskrit mah, to grow, and means 
the growing-month. The old Dutch 
name was Blournmand (blossoming 
month); the old Saxon, Trt-mt7cAi (three 
milch), because cows wore milkdd thrice 
a day in this month. In the French 
Republican calendar it was called Floreal 
(the time of liowers, 20th April to 20th 
May). 

June. So called from the " junio'res” 
or soldiers of the state, or from Juno, 
the queen-goddess. The old Dutch name 
was Z<mer’maa'nd (summer-month) ; the 
old Saxon, Sere-monaih (dry-month). In 
the French Republican calendar it was 
J^rairial (ineadow-moiith, 20th May to 18th 
June). Also called Ltdormrra, joy-time. 

July, Mark Antony gave this month 
the name of Julius, from Julius Ceesaiv 
who was bom in* it. It had been pre- 
viously called Quinti’lis (fifth-month). 
The old Dutch name for it was Hooym 
maxund (hay-month); the old Saxon, 
Mdd-monath (because the cattle were 
turned into the meadows to feed) ; and 
in the French Republican calendar it 
was Mesndtyr (harvest-month, 19th June 
to 18th July). Also called Lida o^era, 

August, So called in honour of Augus- 
tus Cmsar ; not because it was his birth- 
month. but because it was the month in 
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which he entered upon his first con>> 
■njship, celebrated three triumphs, 
received the oath of allegiance from the 
legions which occupied the Janic'ulum, 
rMuced Eg;^t, and put an end to the 
eivilwars. lie was bom in September. 
The old Dutch name for it was Oast-’ 
maaaid (harvest>month) ; the old Saxon, 
Weod-mofiath (woed-montb, whore weed 
signifies vegetation in general). In the 
Imnch Bepublican calendar it was TAei^ 
(hot-month, 19th July to 17th 

The seventh month from 
the year used to commence. 
The old Dutch namo was lUrst-mcuind 
(autumn-month) ; the old Saxon, Oerst- 
mtyMilh (barley-month), or Uoirfeit- 
monaih; and after the introduction of 
Christianity Jialig-Tiionaih (holy-month, 
the nativity of the Virgin Mary being 
on the 8th, the exaltation of the Cross 
on the 14th, Holy- Rood day on the 
26th, and St. Michael’s day on the 
29th)« In the French Republican 
calendar it was Fnvctidor (fruit-month, 
18th August to 2lBt September). 

Octo6ei\ The eighth month of the 
Alban oalondar. The Old Dutch name 
was WifTi-Tnaand; the old Saxon, 
monaih (wine-month, or the time of vin- 
tage) ; it was also called Teotfia’inonaih 
(tenth-ihonth), and Winier-fyUeUi, winter 
full-moon). In the French Republican 
calendar, Vendemiaire (time of vintage, 
22nd September to 21st October). 

November, The ninth Alban month. 
The old Dutch namo was Sla^kt-maand 
jslaughter-month, the time when the 
Deosto were slain and salted down for 
winter use); the old Saxon, Wind-nioncOh 
(wind-month, when the fishermen drew 
their boats auore, and gave over fishing 
till the next spring) ; it was also called 
Blot-monath — the same as ** Slaght- 
maand.** In the French Republican 
eidendar it was Brvmaire (fog-month, 
22nd October to 21st November). 

Deember, The tenth month of the old 
Alban calendar. The old Dutch name 
was Wwter-maaTid (winter-month); the 
old Saxon, Midr^iUer~monaik (mid- 
winter-month) ; whereas June was Mid- 
mmor-numath, Christian Saxons called 
December Se eera ge6la (the onti-yule). 
In the French Republican calendar it 
was called Frimaire (hoar-frost month, 
from the 22nd of November to the 20th 
of December). 


Auwt). 

September. 
March, where 


Ddontli's Mind. A desire, a craving. 
Mr. Croft says the expression is founds 
on the irrational and wholly nnaccount- 
able cravings of women in pregnancy, 
which commence after the first monw 
of conception. 

T Bee yon hoTO a month*B mind to them. 

Shakuptan, ** Two Gentlemen of Verona,'*!, i. 

Monthawi, Al (t/ie destroyer). Ono 
of Mahomet’s lances, confiscate from 
the Jews when they were exiled from 
Medi'na. 

Montjoie St. Denis. The war-cry 
of the French. Montjoie is a comip- 
tion of Mons Jirois, as the little mounds 
were called which served as direction- 
posts in ancient times; hence it was 
applied to whatever showed or indicated 
the way, as the banner of St. Denis, 
called the Oriflainmo. The Burgundians 
had for their war-cry, ''IVIontjoie St. 
Andi*d the dukes of Bourbon, '‘Mont- 
joie Notre Dame;” and the kings of 
Fngland used to have “Montjoie St. 
Goorge.” There seems no suffioient 
reason to suppose that Montjoie St. 
Denis is a corruption of “St. Denis 
men joio”— St. Denis is my hope. 

MonijoU. The cry of the French 
heralds in the ancient tournaments; and 
the title of the French king-at-arms. 

Montserrat’. The Catalonians aver 
that this mountain was riven and shat- 
tered at the Crucifixion. Every rift is 
filled with evergreens. (Latin, mons ser^ 
ra'tus, the mountain jagged like a saw.) 

Monumental City. Baltimore, 
U.S., is so called, because it abounds in 
monuments; witness the obelisk, the 
104 churches, &c. 

Monumental Figures. No. 1. 

(1) Those in stone, with plain sloping 
roofs, and without inscriptions, are the 
oldest. 

(2) In 1160 these plain piismatio roofs 
began to be ornamented. 

(3) In the same century the sloping 
roofs gave place to armorial bearings. 

(4) In the thirteenth century we see 
fiat roofs, and figures carved on the lids. 

(5) The next stage was an arch buUt 
over the monument to protect it. 

(6) The sixth stage was a chapel an- 
nexed to the church. 

(7) The last stage was the head bound 
and feet tied, with children at the base^ 
or cherabims at the feet. 
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Monumental Figtires. No. 2. 
Figures with their hands on their 
breasts, and ehalices, represent priests. 

Figaros with crosier, mitre, and ponti- 
ficals, represent prelates^ 

Figures with armour represent 
Figures with legs crossed represent 
either crusaders or man'ied men. 

Female figures with a mantle and large 
ring represent nuns. 


Monumental Figures. No. 3. 
Those in scale armour arc the most 
ancient (time, Henry II.). 

Those in ^in armour or ring mail 
come next (time, Kichard I. to Henry 


III.). 

Those with children or chorubims, bo- 


tween the fourteenth and seventeenth 


centuries. 


Brasses are for the most part subse- 
quent to the thirteenth century. 


Monumental Figures. No. 4. 

Saints lie to the east of tbo altar, and 
are elevated above the ground ; the 
higher the elevation, the greater the 
sanctity. Martyrs are much elevated. 

Ifoly men not canonised lie on a level 
with the pavement. 

Founder's of chapelSf &c., lie with their 
monument built into tho wall. 


Monumental Ffifigies. In the 
age of chivalry, tho woman in monu- 
mental brasses and effigies is placed on 
the man's right hand ; but when chivalry 
declined she was placed on his left-hand 
side. 

Till 1808, all public speakers began, 
** Gentlemen and Ladies,” but since then 
the order has been ** Ladies and Gentle- 
men.” 

Monumental Inscriptions. 

Capital letters and Latin inscriptions 
are of the first twelve centuries. 

Lombardic capitals and French inscrip- 
tions, of the thirteenth century. 

Gmman text, of the fourteenth cen- 

tuy. 

English and Boman print, subsequent 
to the fourteenth century. 

Tablets against the wall came in with 
the Beformation. 

MooheL A Jew whose office it is to 
drcumcise the young Jewish boys. 

Moon means '^measurer” of time 
(Anglo-Saxon, foAna, masc. gen.). It is 
masculine in all the Teutonic languages ; 


in the Edda the son of Mundilforl is 
Mfiim (moon), and dav^iter S61 («m); 
so it is still with the Lithuanians and 
Arabians, and so was it with the 
ancient Mexicans, Slavi, Hindus, &c.; 
so that it was a most unlucky dictum of 
Harris, in his ''Hermh's,” that all nations 
ascribe to the sun a masculine, and to the 
Moon a feminine gender. (Gothic, mma^ 
masc. ; Sanskrit, mds, masc., from 
md, to measiii e.) The Sanskrit matram 
is an instrument for meusuiing; hence 
llio Greek mttron; French, metre f Eng- 
lish, mete. 

Moon, represented in five different 
phases ; (1) now ; (2) full ; (3) cresoont, or 
decrescent; (1) imlf; and (5) gibbous, 
mure than half. 

Moon, in pictures of the Assumption 
of the Virgin, is represented as a crescent 
under her feet ; in tho Crucifixion it is 
eclipsed, and placed on ono side of the 
cross, tho sun being on the other ; in the 
Creation and Last Judgment it is also 
introduced by artists. 

Hecate. The moon before she has 
risen and after she has set. 

Astxrt^. Tho crescent moon, *'tho 
I moon with crescent horns.” 

Diana. Tho moon in the open vault 
of heaven, who '' hunts tho clouds.” 

Cynthia. Same as Diana. 

Selene or Luna. The moon personified, 
i properly the full moon, who loved tho 
sleeping Endymion. 

Kiulymion. Moon-light on a bank, 
field, dr garden. 

How Bwcet t!ie Moon-lfglit sloepii apon tho bank I 
Hhaki tpeare, “ Merchant uf Vctitce," 

Vheehe. The moon as the sister of '' 
tho sun. (See Astartx, Ashtaboth, 

&c.) : 

Moon. Astolpho found treasured in ^ 
• the moon everything wasted on this ^ 
earth, such as misspent time and wealth, 
broken vows, unanswered prayers, fruit- ** 
less tears, abortive attempts, unfulfilled ^ 
desires and intentions, &c. All bribea 
were hung on gold and silver hooks; S 
princes' favours were kept in bellows; ^ 
wasted talent was kept in vases, each ^ 
marked with tho proper name ; &o.— .J 
“ Orlando Furioso," bk. xviii (See **llape ^ 

! of the Loch** c. v.) 

I Moon, For the conversion of Hahab'J 
I the Wise, Mahomet made the moon por-^ 
form seven circuits round the Caaba or$ 

I holy shrine of Mecca, then enter the^ 

I right sleeve of his mantle, and go out 
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the left ; at its exit it slit into two pieces, 
which re-uuited in the centre of the fir- 
mament. 

moon is called " because 

it presents itself to us either round, or 
waxing with horns towards the east, or 
waning with horns towards the west. 

IsUmd of Vie Moon, Madagascar is so 
named by the natives. 

MxnUms of the Moon, Thieves who 
rob by night.— “ 1 Henry IV.,” i. 2 
(Shakespeare). 

MounUnins of tJte Moon means simply 
White Mountains. Q’he Arabs call a 
white horse moon-coloured.” — .Tackson. 

lie cries for the moon. He craves to 
have what is wholly beyond his reach. 
The allusion is to foolish children who 
want the moon for a idaytlnng. The 
French say, Ue wants to take ike moon he- 
tween his teeth (II veut prendre la lune 
ftvoc les dents), alluding to the old pro- 
verb about “ The moon ” and a green 
cheese.” 

To cast heyond ilte moon. To make eii- 
travagant conjccturos ; to cast your 
thoughts or gueshos beyond all reason. 

To Uvel aX the moon. 'J’o bo very ara- 
t»itious; to aim in shooting at tlie 
moon. 

Ton have found an elephant in the moon 
— found a mare’s nest. Sir Paul Neal, a 
conceited viHuoso of the seventeenth 
century, gave out that he had discovered 
**an elephant in the moon.” It turned 
out that a mouse had crept into his 
telescope, which had been mistaken for 
an elephant in the moon. B. Butler has 
a satirical poem on the subject called 
*'The Elep^nt in the Moon.” 

You would have me helievej I suppose, 
iliat the moon is a green cheese — i.c., the 
most absurd thing possible. A green 
cheese is a cream cheese which is eaten 
green or fresh, and is not kept to mature 
like other cheeses. 

Man in the moon. {See Man. ) 

Hares sacred to the moon, not because 
Diana was a great huntress, but because 
the Hindus affirm that the outline of a 
hare is distinctly visible on the moon. 

MLoon-calf, according to Pliny, is an 
inanimate slmpeless mass, engendered of 
woman only (“ Natural History,” x.64). 
This abortion was supposed to be pro- 
duced by the influence of the moon. 
The primary meaning of calf is not the 
young of a cow, but the issue arising 


''from throwing out,*’ as a push, a pro- 
tuberance ; hence the calves of the legs. 

Moon-maker (Sagends Nah), a sur- 
name given to the Veiled Prophet (q.v.), 
who caused the moon to issue from a deep 
well, so brilliant tliat the real moon was 
eclijised by it. 

Moon-rakers. The people of Wilt- 
shire obtained this appellation from an 
old legend that a farmer’s wife once took 
a rake to rake the moon from a river, 
under the delusion that it was a cream 
clicese. The moon not being a cream 
cheese may probably arise from the same 
story. 

Moonstone. A mineral so called 
on account of the play of light which it 
exhibits. The scientific name is adula'ria, 
from Ad'ula, the summit of a Swiss 
mountain. Wilkie Collins has a novel 
called “ The Moonstone.” 

Moors. In the middle ages, the 
Eurox>oans called all Mahometans Moors, 
in the same manner as the Eastern nations 
called all inhabitants of Europe Franks, 
Cainociis, m the "Luciad,” terms the 
Indians "Moors.” (Bk. viii.) 

Moor-slaycr or Mata-moros, A 
name given to St. James, the patron- 
saint of Spain, because in almost all 
encounters with the ]\loorB he came on 
his white horse to the aid of the Chris- 
tians. 

Moore {Thomas), called "Anacreon 
Moore,” because the character of his 
I>oetry resembles that of Anacreon, the 
Greek poet of love and wine. (1779- 
1852.) 

Moot Point. A doubtful or un- 
settled question. The Saxon motian is 
" to debate,” and a moot point is one 
suhjudice, or under debate. 

Mop. In many places Statute Fairs 
are hold, where servants seek to be hired. 
Carters fasten to their hats a piece of 
whipcord ; shepherds, a lock of wool ; 
grooms, a piece of sponge, &c. When 
hired they mount a cockade with stream- 
ers. Some few days after the statute 
fair, a second, called a Mop, is held for 
the benefit of those not already hired. 
This fair mops or wipes up the refuse of 
the statute fair, carrying away the dregs 
of the servants left. 

Another etymology is the Latin nwppa 
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(public games), the derivation of which 
word is thus explained : In the reign of 
Nero the people showed, on one occasion, 
great impatience for the games to begin, 
and the emperor threw out his dinner- 
napkin {mappa) as a signal for their 
commencement. The persons in charge 
of the games were called inapparii. The 
first a in these words is like a in “strap,** 
“plat,’* &c., which has the sound of o. 

Mop, One of queen Mab’s attendants. 

All mops and brooms. Intoxicated. 
The allusion is to persons who are sick 
with drink, when mops and brooms are 
required to clean uj) after them. 

Mora-stone, near U]isa'la, whore 
the Swedes used anciently to elect their 
kings. 

Morasteen (great stone). The ancient 
Danes selected their king from the sacred 
line of royalty. The man chosen was 
taken to the Landstliing, or local court, 
and placed on the morasteen, while the 
magnates ranged themselves around on 
stones of inferior size. This was the 
Danish mode of installation. 

Moral. Tlue Moral Gower, John 
Gower, the poet, is so called by Chaucer. 
(1320-1402.) 

Father of Moral Philosophv, Thomas 
Aqui'nas. (1227-1274.) 

Moralist. The great Moralist of 
Fleet Ulrect, Dr. Johnson. (1709-1784.) 

Mora'na. The Bohemian goddess of 
winter and death. 

Morat. Moral and Marathon twin 
•names shall staml (“ Childe Harold,” hi. 
64). Morat, in Switzerland, is famous for 
the battle fought m 1470, in which the 
Swiss defeated Charles le Temeraire of 
Burgundy. 

Mora'vians or Bohemian Brethren, 
A religious community tracing its origin 
from John Huss, expelled by persecu- 
tion from Bohemia and Moravia in the 
eighteenth century. They are often 
called T/w United Brethren, 

More Xiast Words. When Richard 
Baxter lost his wife, he published a broad- 
sheet, headed “Last Words of Mrs. 
Baxter,** which had an immense sale ; 
the printer, for his own profit, brought 
out a spurious broad-sheet, headed 
'^More Last Words ;** but Baxter issued 
ft small handbill with this concise sen- 


tence : “ Mrs. Baxter did not say any- 
thing else.’* 

More of More-hall. A legendary 
horo who armed himself with an armour 
of spikes, and concealing himself in the 
cavo whore the dragon of Wantley 
dwelt, slew tho monster by kicking it on 
the mouth, whore alone it was mortal. 

More the Merrier. The author of 
this phraso was Henry Parrot. 

More'no (3 syl.). Don Antonio Mo- 
reno, a gentleman of Barcelo'na, who en- 
tertained Don Quixote with mock-heroic 
hospitality. 

Morestone. Would yon remove 
Morestouet (At'e; Moutstone.) 

Morgan le Fay. (See below.). 
W. Morris, in his “Earthly Paradise** 
(^AugiLst) makes Morgan tho bride of 
Ogier the Dane, after his earthly career 
was ended. 

Morgan le Fay, Morgaine la Fee, 
or Morgana the Fairy, Daughter of 
quooii igrayne, and half-sister of king 
Arthur, who revealed to him the intrigues 
of Sir Lancelot and Oumovor. Sho gave 
him a cup containing a magic draught, 
and Arthur had no sooner drunk it tlian 
his eyes wore opened to tho perfidy of 
his wife and friend. 

Morganatic Marriage. A mar. 
riage in which tho wife docs not take the 
husband’s rank, because legally or ac- 
cording to court bye-laws the marriage 
is not recognised. This sort of marriage 
is effected when a man of high rank 
marries a woman of inferior position. 
The children in this case do not inherit 
tho title or entails of tho father. Tho 
word is based on the Gothic mor^an, 
“to curtail” or “limit;” and the 
roamago settlement was called morgen^ 
gabc or mm'gcngnade, whence the Low 
Ijatin inatrimonium ad legem morganatm 
icon, in which tho dowry is to be con- 
sidered all the portion tho wife will 
receive, as tho estates cannot pass to 
her or to her children. 

Morganatic Marriage, called ^'Loft- 
handoil,’* because tho man pledges hit 
troth with his left hand instead of his 
right. The “Hand-fasted** marriages 
of Scotland and Ireland were morganatic, 
and tho “hand-fasted’* bride could be 
put away for a fresh union 
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Morgane (2 pyl.). A fay to whoso 
charge AOpliyr cominiltcd young I'as- 
Bolyou and bis cousin Rcnnucq. J'assclyon 
fell in love wi^h Alorgano’s daughter, and 
the advouturcB of these young lovers are 
ivhiicd iij the rf)i)jam*(* of ‘‘I’creeforost/’ 
vol. iii. (Sec M OKU AN.) 

Morgan'te. A ferocious giant, con- 
verted hy Orlando to Chnstianity. After 
jK^rformiiig tho most wonderful feats, ho 
died at last from tho bite of a crab. (See 
below.) 

Morgante Maggio'rii. A scrio- 
ooiuic ronia/K'O in verse, hy I’ulci, of 
riurenco (14^4). Ho was llio inventor of 
this spoc'es of poetry, called by tlio 
French heriu’stjuCf from IJeriii, who greatly 
excelled in it. 

Morgia^na. Th<^ clover, faithful, 
female slavo of All Ihiba, who prn‘s into 
the forty jars, and discovers tluit all but 
one contains a man. She takes oil 
from tho only one containing it, and 
having inailo it boiling hot, jiours 
enough into each jar to kill the thief 
concealed tlicro. At last slio kills tho 
cajitain of tho ^ang, and marries her 
master’s son,— “ytivdiant (All 

Jiahiif or ike Fortt/ Thieicb). 

Morgue la Faye, who watched over 
tho birt-h of Ogier tho Dane, and after ho 
had finished his cartlily career re.stored 
him to perpetual youth, and took liirii to 
live with her in everlasting love in tho 
islo and castlo of Av'alon. (See Mono an.) 
— Offier le JJaiiois** (a romance). 

Moriso'nianism. Tho religious 
system of James M orison, tho chief 
peculiarities being tho doctriues of uni- 
versal atonement, and tho ability of 
man unaided to receive or reject tho 
Gospel. James Alorison, in 1841, sepa- 
rated from the “United Secession,” now 
merged into tho “United L'resbyterian.” 
The Morisonians call themselves tho 
“ Evangelical Union.” 

Morley (Mrs.). Tho namo under 
which queen Anno corresponded witli 
Mrs. Freeman (fAe dtLcImsqf Marlhoroiiyk). 

Morma, in Pepys’ “ is Eliza- 

beth, daughter of John Dickens, who 
died October 22nd, 1602. 

Mormon. The last of a pretonded 
line of Hebrew prophets, and tho pre- 


tended author of “Tho Book of Mor- 
mon,” or Golden Bible, written on golden 
plates. This work was in reality written 
by the Bev. Solomon Spalding, but was 
claimed by Joseph Smith as a direct 
revelation to him by the angel Mormon. 
Spalding died 181C ; Smith, 1844. 

Mormon Creed. (1) God is a por- 
Foii \\ith tho form and flc.'sh of man. (2) 
Man IS a part of tho substanco of God, 
and will himself become a god. (J) Man 
was not created by GoJ, but existed from 
all eternity, and will never cease to exist. 
(1) There is no such thing as original or 
birth wn. (fi) The earth is only one of 
many inliabitcd spheres, (6) God is 
jire.suleiit of men made gods, angels, 
good men, and spirits waiting to receive 
a tabeniaclo of flesh. (7) Man’s houso- 
liohl of wives is his kingdom not for 
earth only, but also in his future state. 
(•S) Alorinonism is tho kingdom of God 
on earth. — W. Uepworth Dixon, ** New 
America,*' i. 21. 

Mormonism. I'ho religious and 
social system of the Latter-day Saints ; 
so called from their gosjicl, termed “The 
Book of Mormon.” Joe Smith, the 
founder of tlie system, was born in 
Sharon, Windsor county, Vermont; bis 
jiartner w'as Bigdoii. The manuscript 
whicdi he declared to bo written on gold 
plates, was a novel written by Spalding. 
He was cited thirty-nine times into 
courts of law, and was at last assassi- 
nated by a gang of ruffians who broke 
into liis prison at Carthago, and shot 
him liko a dog. His wife’s namo was 
Emma ; he lived at Nauvoo, in Illinois ; 
his successor was Brigham Yoiiiig, a car- 
]>('iitor by trade, who l(‘d the “saints” 
(as tho Alormons aro called), driven from 
home by force, to the valley of tho Salt 
Lako, 1,500 miles distant, generally 
called Utah, but by the Alormons them- 
selves Deseret (Ike-country), tho New 
Jerusalem. Abraham is their model 
ni.an. and Sarai their model woman, and 
English their language. Young’s house 
was called the Bee-hive. EvcTy man, 
woman, and child capable of work has 
■work to do in the community. 

Morning Star of tho B>eforina* 
tion. JohnWycliffe. (1324-1384.) 

I Morocco. The name of Banks’s 
bay horse. {See Banks and Horsk.) 

‘ Morocco, {Strong ale made from buiut 
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malt, used in the annual feast at Seven- 
halls, Westmoreland (the scat of the 
Hon. Mary Howard), on the opening of 
Milnthorpo fair. This liqueur is put into 
a largo glass of unique form, and the 
person whose turn it is to drink is called 
the '' colt.” Ho is required to stand on 
one leg, and say “Luck to Sevens as 
long as Kent flows,” then drain the glass 
to the bottom, or forfeit ono shilling. 
The act is termed “drinking the con- 
Btablo.” The feast consists of radishes, 
oaten cake and butter. 

Moros. The fool m the play entitled 
‘*Tho longer thou Livest the more Fool 
thou art,” by William Wagor. 

Morplious (2 syl., the. Shaper). Sou 
of Sleep, and god of dreams; so called 
because he gives these airy nothings 
their form and fashion. 

Morrel. Oira of the shepherds in 
the “ Shepherds’ Calendar,” by Spenser. 

Morrico {(XU or ChUtV). The natural 
son of an carl and the wife of lord lUr- 
nard or John Stewart, “ brought forth in 
her father’s house wi' mickle sin and 
bhame,” and brought up “in the gudo 
grene wodo.” One day he sent Willio to 
the baron’s hall, requesting his mother 
to come without delay to Greenwood, and 
by way of token sent with liim a “gay 
mantel” made by herself. Willio went 
into the dimier-hall, and blurted out his 
message before all who woro present, 
adding, “and there is the silken sarkc, 
vour ain hand sowd the sleivo.” Lord 
Barnard thinking the child to bo a para- 
mour of his wife, forba<lo her to leave 
the hall, and riding himself to Greenwood 
slew Mornce with a broadsword, and 
setting his head on a spear gave it to 
'Hhe meanest man in a’ his tram” to 
carry to the lady. When the baron re- 
turned lady Barnard said to him, “ Wi’ 
that same spear, O pierce my heart, and 
put me out o’ pain but the baron re- 
plied, “Eiiouch of blood by me’s bin 
spilt, sair, sair I rew the deid,” adtUng— 
I’ll ay lament for Oil Morico 
A« fiiu he were niiiie am ; 

I’ll nc'ir forK«’t the diei’-v day 
Uu ahith the zou: h wa^ 

**JUliqMs of A-neient Unglisk 6cr. lit 1. 

Dr. Percy says this pathetic tale sug- 
gested to Homo the plot of “ Douglas ” 
(a tragedy). 

^ Morris {Mr.). Frank Osbaldistono’s 
timid fellow-traveller, who carried a 


portmanteau. Osbaldistone says of him 
— “Of all the iiropensities which teach 
mankind to torment themselves, that of 
causeless fear is the most irritating, busy, 
painful, and pitiable.”— iSir Walter Scott, 
“ieo&iZoy.” ' 

Morris Dance, brought to England 
in the reign of Edward ill., when John 
of Gaunt returned from Spain. In the 
dance, bolls were jingled, and staves or 
swords clashed. It was a military dance 
of the Moors or Moriscoos, in which five 
inen and a boy engaged ; the boy woro a 
onorione or head-piece, and was called 
Ma«l Morion. Tlio Maid Marian is a 
corruption of ]\lad Morion. 

Morse Alpliabet. An alphabet 
used ill telcgrapliKj messages, invented 
by J*rofcssor Samuel F. li. Morse, of Mas- 
sachusetts. The right-hand deflection of 
the electric needle corresponds to a dash, 
and the left-hand to a dot, and l)y moans 
of dashes and df)ts every word may bo 
spelt at length. Military signalling isper- 
forrned in Kngland hy short and long 
flashes of a flag or some other instrument ; 
the short flash corresi)onfls with tbo dot, 
.and the long with tlie dash. Tho follow- 
ing ten varieties will show how these two 
symbols are capable of endless combina- 
tions, . I .. I ... I .... I I — I — I 

Mortal. / a mortal lot of p' oph 
a vast number. Mortal is the 
Frencli a niort, .is in tbo sontonco, “II y 
avait dll inoiido .a mort.” Legonidoc 
says, “Co mot (mort) no s’cmploie 
jamais an ])rojirc, inais seulcmcnt au 
liguro, avecla si '.nifleatioii do multitude, 
grand noinbre, foulo.” 

Mortar Board. A collego cap. A 
corruption of tbo Frencli morUer, tbo caj) 
worn by the ancient kings of France, and 
still used officially by tho chief justice or 
Iircsident of the court of justice. As a 
college cap has a square board on the 
top, the inorticr-board was soon trans- 
formed into mortar-board. 

Morte d’ Arthur, compiled by Sir 
Thom.as Malony, from French originals ; 
edited by Southey, tho poet laureate. 
Tho compilation contains — 

Tho rrophccics of Merlin. 

Tlic Qwest of the St. Graal. 

The Bomauce of Sir Launcelot of the 
Lake. 
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The History of Sir Tristam ; &c. &c. 

Teunysun nas a “Mort© d’ Arthur” 
among his poems. 

IHortlier. IVell, Mor, wltere have you, 
heen this long whilet (Norfolk). 7’.^/, 
Mortiier, come hrth^r/ (Norfolk). Mor or 
Morther moans a lass, a wonrh. Itistbo 
Dutch moer (a woman). In Norfolk they 
call a lad a Z»or, from tho Dutch lnur (a 
farmer), Englisli hom\ ** Well, bor and 
** Well, mor !” arc to bo hcai d daily in 
every part of the county. 

When once a RigKling morther yo.i. 

And 1 a red-fa^ed, elmhiiv i>u.v, 
f51y trirkH you played me not a few, 

Jt'or miMrliief wuh your Krtati hI joy 

JiluomMld* liichai d and Kate ** i 

Mor'timer. So called from an an- i 
oestor in crusading times, noted for hi:, 
exploits on tho shores of tho Dead Sea 
{de JMortuo Mari). 

Mortstono. He may remove MorU 
stone. A Devonshire ]>roverb, said in- 
credulously of liusbands who jn'cteud to 
1)0 masters of their wives. Wort- bay is 
stopjied up with a Im^o rock called 
Mortstono. It also inoans If you have 
done what you say, you can acoomnlibh 
anything.” 

IHorveu. J<^ingal’s malm ; jirobably 
Argyllshire and its neighhouihood. 

Mo'sa-saur. The lizard of the lilosa 
or Meuse; an extinct gigantic saurian 
first discovered iii tho chalk on tho banks 
of tho Meuse. 

Mosaic Work is not connected 
with tho proper name Mo&es, but is the 
Latin o/ne: musefumor mif.sirif 711 , through 
the French mosatrjue, Italian mosaico. 
Pliny bays it was so called because those 
tosselatod floors were first used in tho 
grottoes consecrated to the Muses (xxxv. 
*21, 8. 42). Tho most famous workman 
in mosaic work was Sosiis of Pcr'gamos, 
who wrought tho rich pavonicut in tho 
common-hall, called Asarotou uicon. — 
Pliny, ** Noiarai History,” xx.wi. 25. 

Moscow. So called from the river 
Moscowa, on which it is built. 

T/t6 Monarch of Moscow. A large bell 
weighing 193 tons^ 21 feet high, and 21 ! 
feet in diameter. j 

Mosen {Spanish). A corruption of 
iho Seller, corresponding to the Castilian 


Moses Primrose. Son of the Rev. 
Dr. Trimrose, very green, and with a 
good opinion of himself. He is chiefly 
known for his wonderful bargain with a 
Jew at tho neighbouring fair, when he 
gave a good horse m exchange for a gross 
<.f worthless green .spectacles, with copper 
linn and shagrec'ii cases. — Ooldsnutit, 

Virar of Wahfivld. ' 

Moses’ Hod. So the divining rod 
AVMs usually calh‘d. I'lie diviiiiug rod was 
••nip!o3’od to disr-over waUjr or mineral 
tn‘aMiri'. In “ lilackwootVs Magazine” 
(iM.*!}'. 1 sr»0) wc arc told tlnituobody sinksa 
Avcll in North Soinersotsliiro without con- 
Milliiig the /o/c.sr/- (.‘IS tin' rod-diviner is 
called). 1’lio al)b(' Kicliard is stated in tho 
“ Monde ” to bo an extremely expert di- 
Miicr of water, and among.st others dis- 
, covered the ” Chi i.stmas Fountain ” on M. 
( d«‘ Met toriucirs estate, in 18b’3. In tho 
“Quarterly lloview ” (No 41) we have an 
account of lady Noel’s divining skill. {See 
“AVoil<l ut Wonders,” pt. ix., 283.) 

Moslom or Moshudn, Plural of 
Mu.‘'Sulm.in, bomctiinc.M written Mussul- 
mans. Tho word lb Turkish, and means 
true bclkui . 

Mosse. Happing, as Mosse took his 
mart. W ilbr.ibam saj's Mosso took his 
inaro naiipiiig, because he could not 
catch her when awake. 

Mosstrooper. A robber, a bandit. 
The marauders who infested tho borders 
of England and SScolland were so called 
because they encamped on tho mosses. 

Moth. Pago to Don Adriano de 
Arnia'ilo, all jest and jilayfulness, cunning 
and veris,itile. — Shakespeare, ** Love's La~ 
hour's Lost." 

Mother. JM other and Mad of all 
Churches. So is St. Jonn Lateran of 
Itome called. It occupies the bite of the 
splendid palace of 1‘laniius Latera'nus, 
which escheated to the crown from trea- 
son, and was given to the Church by the 
emperor Constantine. From the balcony 
of this church tho pope blesses the people 
of tho whole world. 

Mother Ann. Ann Lee, the 
''spiritual mother” of the Shakers. 
(1735-1784.) 

Mother Bunch. (1) Mother Bunch 
whose fairy tales are notorious. These 
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tales are in ''Pasquil’s Jests,” with tho 
Merriments of Mother Bunch. (1653.) 

(2) The other Mother Bunch is called 
“Mother Bunch’s Closet Newly Broke 
'Open,” containing rare secrets of art 
and nature, tried and experienced by 
learned philosophers, and recommended 
to all ingenious young men and maids, 
teaching them how to got good wives 
and husbands. (1760.) 

Mother Carey’s Chickens. 
Stormy petrels. Mother Carey is Maler 
Cara. Tho French call those birds | 
mseaux de Noire JJame, or aves Sa 2 icUe 
Marior. Chickens are tho young of any 
fowl, or any small bird. 

Molher Caretfs Goose. The great Black 
Petrol or gigantic Fulmar of tho Pacilic 
Ocean. 

Mother Carey if 'pliichhiq Iter goose. 

It is snowing. {See IIulda.) 

Mother-Country. One’s native 
country, but tho term applies specially to 
England, in relation to America and tho 
colonies. Tlio inhabitants of North 
America, Australia, &c., are for tho 
most part descendants of English parents, 
and therefore England may be termed 
the mother-country. Tho (Germans call 
their native country Father-land. 

Mother Douglas. A noted pro- 
curess, introduced in “Tho Dlinor,” liy 
Foote. She also figures in Hogarth’s 

March to Finchley.” Mother liouglas 
resided at the north-east corner of Co vent 
Garden ; her houso was superbly fur- 
nished and decorated. She grew very 
fat, and with pious up-turned eyes used 
to pray for the safe return of her “babes” 
from battle. She died 1761. 

Mother Goose. A name associated 
with nursery rhymes. She was born in 
Boston, and her eldest daughter Eliza- 
beth married Thomas Fleet, tho printer. 
Mrs. Goose used to sing tho rhymes to 
her grandson, and Thomas Fleet printed 
the first edition in 17Bh 

Mother Hubbard. Iho old lady 
whose whole time seems to have been 
devoted to her dog, who .always kept her 
on tho trot, and always made game of 
her. Her temper was proof against this 
wilfuhiess on tho part of her dog, and 
her politeness never forsook her, f or wJicn 
she saw Master Doggie dressed in bis 
tine clothes— 


The dame made a curtsey, tho doa made a how ; 

The dame said “Your aervaut,’* the dog aaid 
“ Bow-wow.” 

Mother Shipton lived in tho reign 
of Honry VIII., and was famous for her 
prophecies in which she foretold the 
death of Wolsey, lord Percy, &c., and 
many wonderful events of tho future 
timc'<. All her “prophecies’* are still 
extant. 

Mother-wit. Native wit ; a ready 
reply ; tlio wit which “ our mother gavo 
ns.” In ancient authors, the term is used 
to express a ready reply, courteous but 
not profound. Thus, when Louis XIV. 
expressed some anxiety lost Polignao 
sliould bo inconvenienced by a shower of 
falling rain, tho inothcr-wit of the car- 
dinal rc]»licd '‘It is nothing, I assure 
your Majesty ; tho rain of Marly never 
makes us wet.” 

Mother of Believers. Ay-d-shah. 
Ihe second and favourite wife of Maho* 
mot; f.o called because Mahomet being 
the “Father of Believers,” his wife of 
wives was Mother of Believers. 

Mother of Books. Alexandria was 
so calie<l from its library, which was tho 
largest ever collected before tho invoii- 
tiou of jirinting. 

Mother of Cities {Amu-alSahul). 
Balkli is so calk’d. 


Mother of Pearl. Tho shells of a 
bivalve mollusc, which also produces tho 
precious pearls. 


Mother of tho Gracchi. A hard, 
strong-minded, rigid woman, without ono 
soft jioiut or elfeminate weakness. Al- 
ways in tho right, and maintaining her 
right witli tho fortitude of a martyr. 

Mothering Sunday is Mid-Lent, a 
great holiday, when the Pope blesses the 
golden rose, and children go home te 
thoir mothers to feast on “mothering- 
cakes.” It is said that tho day received 
its appellation from tho ancient custom 
of visiting their “ mother-church,” and 
making offerings on tho altar on that 
day. 


Motley. Men of Motley. ^ Licensed 
fools; so called because of their dress. 


Motley iR the only wear. 

bhukevpinre, "As You Like IW* il. 7. 


Motu Pro'prio. A law brought in 
by Consal'vi, to abolish monopolies in 
the Papal states (1707). 
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Moivuihaaed {Frendi), A ipy, '^qni 
liit oomme lea mouches, qui voient si 
Uen saas en avoir Tair.” At the close 
of the seventeenth century, those potits- 
maltres who frequented the Tuileries to 
see and be seen were called mouchards 
(fly-men ). — * ^Dktiotmaire JSivmologique 
d/Mina^er 

Mound* The largest artificial mound 
in Europe is Silbury liill, near Avebury 
(Wiltshire). It covers 5 acres 34 perches, 
measures at the base 2,027 feet ; its dia- 
meter at top is 120 feet •, its slope is 316 
feet ; perpendicular height, 107 feet ; 
and it is idtogethor the most stupendous 
monument of human labour in the 
world. 

Alyattes, in Asia Minor, described by 
Herodotus, is somewhat larger than 
Silbury Hill. 

Mount Zion. The Celestial City or 
heaven. — Bunyan, ** Filgrim*s Protp css** 

I am come ftrom the Cit j of Ueitruction. and am 
lofng to Mount Zion. (Part i ) 

Mountain (The) or Montagnards. 
The extreme democratical party in the 
first French Revolution : so called because 
they seated themselves on the highest 
benches of the hall in which the National 
Convention met. Their leaders were 
Hanton and Bobespierre, but under them 
were Marat, Couthon, Thuriot, St. Andrd, 
Legendre, Camille-Desmoulins, Carnot, 
Bt. Just, and CoUot d’Herbois, the men 
who introduced the ‘'Reign of Terror.” 
Extreme radicals are still called in France 
the “mountain party” or “montag- 
nards.” 

Old Man of the Mountain, Imaum 
Hassan ben Sabbah el Homairi. The 
sheik A1 Jebal was so called, because his 
residence was in the mountain fastnesses 
of Syria. He was the prince of a Ma- 
hometan sect called Assassins (^.v.), and 
founder of a dynasty in Syria, put an end 
to by the Mongols in the twelfth century. 
In Bymer’s "Foedera” (vol. i.) two 
letters of this sheik are inserted. It is 
not the province of this “Book of 
Fables'* to dispute their genuineness. 

If tho mountain vrill not come to Maho- 
met, Mahomet must go to ihe mountain. If 
what I seek will not oome to me without 
my stir, 1 must exert myself to obtain it ; 
if we cannot do as we wish, we must do 
AS we can. When Mahomet first an- 
nounced his system, the Arabs demanded 
cnpernatural proofe of his ooxnmission. 


“Moses and Jesus,” said they, 
miracles in testimony of their divine 
authority; and if thou art indeed the 
prophet of God, do so likewise.” To this 
Mahomet replied, “It would be tempting 
God to do so, and bring down his anger, 
as in the case of Pharaoh.” Not satisfied 
with this answer, he commanded moimt 
Safa to oome to him, and when it stirred 
not at his bidding, exclaimed “ God is 
merciful. Had it obeyed my words it 
would have fallen on us to our destruc- 
tion. I will therefore go to the moun- 
tain, and thfmk God that he has had 
mercy on a stiff-necked generation.” 

The mountain in labour, A mighty ef- 
fort made for a small effect. The allusion 
is to the celebrated line of Horace, “ Par- 
turiunt montes, nasce'tur ridiculus mus,” 
which Creech translates, “The travail- 
ing mountain yields a silly mouse and 
Bolleau, “La montagne en travail en- 
fanto uno souris.” 

Mountain-dew. Whisky. 

Mountain of Terrors. The 
Schrcckhorn, in the Bernese Alps. 

Mourning. 

Black. To express the privation of 
light and joy, the midnight gloom of 
sorrow for the loss sustained. The colour 
of mourning in Europe. It was also the 
colour of mourning in ancient Greece 
and in the Roman empire. 

Black and nhiie striped. To express 
sorrow and hope. The mourning of the 
South-Sea Islanders. 

Greyish brown. The colour of the 
earth, to which the dead return. The 
colour of mourning in Ethiopia. 

Pale brown. The colour of withered 
leaves. The mourning of Persia. 

Sky-blue. To express the assured hope 
that the deceased is gone to heaven. The 
colour of mourning in Syria^ Cappadocia, 
and Armenia. 

Beep blue, in Bokha'ra, is the colour of 
mourning (Hanway). The Romans in 
tho Republic wore dark blue for mourn- 
ing. 

Asa prince, in a long robe, restricted to 
kings aud princes of the blood. 

Purple and violet. To express royalty, 
“ kings and priests to God.” The colour 
of mourning for cardinals and the kin^ 
of France. The colonr of mourning m 
Turkey is violet. 

White, Emblem of “white-handed 
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hope.** The colour of mownung in China. 
Henry VIll. wore white for Axme Boleyn. 
The ladies of ancient Borne and Sparta 
wore white for mourning. It was the 
colour of mourning in Spain till 1498. 
In England it is still customaiy, in several 
of the provinces^ to wear white silk hat- 
hands for the unmarried. 

Yellow. The sear and yellow leaf. The 
colour of mourning in Egypt and in Bur- 
mah, where also it is the colour of the 
monastic order. In Brittany, widows* 
caps among the jpaysannee are yellow. 
Anne Boleyn wore yellow mourning for 
Catharine of Aragon. Some say yellow 
is in token of exaltation. 

Moumival. Four cards all alike, 
as four aces, four kings, &c., in a game 
of cards called Gleek, Clock is throo 
cards alike. 

A mouraiTal of ftOM. glock of knsvos. 

Just mne a-pteoe. 

Albwmtar^ act iii., i. 5. 

Poole in his '' English Parnassus ** called 
the four elements A^af^(r'6’a^rjtmoara^&a/. 

Mouse Tower, on tho Bhino, said 
to be so called because bishop llatto 
(q-v.') was there devoured by mice. Tho 
tower, however, was built by bishop Sieg- 
fried, 200 years after the death of bishop 
Hatto, as a toll-houso for collecting the 
duties upon all goods which passed by. 
The word mans or maiUh means ** toll,” 
and the toll collected on corn being very 
unpopular, gave rise to tho tradition re- 
ferred to, and the catastrophe was fixed 
on bishop Hatto, a noted statesman and 
councillor of Otho the Great, i)roverbial 
for his cunning perfidy. (Sec Hatto.) 

Moussa. Moses. 

Moussali. A Persian musician. 
Horoun al Baschid was going to divorce 
his late favourite Maridah or Marinda, 
but the poet Moussali sang some verses 
to him which so touched his heart, that 
he went in search of the lady and made 
peace with her. — D^Herhelol. 

Mouth. God of the dead ; the Hades 
or Pluto of classic story . — SyHan my- 
ihology. 

Moutons. Bevenons d nos Tnoutons. 
Betum we to our subject. The phrase is 
taken from an old French play, called 

L'Avocat,*’ by Patelin, in which a 
woollen-draper charges a shepherd with 
stealing sheep. In telling his grievance 
^ kept for ever running away from his 


subject; and to throw discredit on the 
defendant’s attorney, accused him of 
stealing a piece of cloth. The judge had 
to pull him up every moment with “Mais, 
mon ami, revenonsh nos moutons” (what 
about the sheep, tell me about the sheep, 
now return to the story of the sheep). 

Moving the World. Give me when 
to stand, and I mil move the world. So 
saidArchime'desof Syracuse; and the in- 
strument he would have used was the lever. 

Mowis. Tho bridegroom of snow, 
who (according to Amorican-Indian tra- 
dition) wooed and won a beautiful bride ; 
but when morning dawned, Mowis left 
tho wigwam, and molted into the sun- 
shine. *J'he bride hunted for him' night 
and day in tho forests, but never saw 
him moro. 

Mozaide (2 syl.) or Momaida. The 
'‘Moor,” settled in Calicut, who be- 
friended Vasco da Gama when he first 
landed on tho Indian Continent. 

Thr Moor attends, Mozatde, whose zealous rare 

To Gama’s eyes revealed each treacherous snara 
Vamoeiis, ” jMCUid,'* hk. ix. 

Mrch. Tho miller’s son, in Bobin 
Hood dances, whose great feat was to bang 
with a bladder of poas tho heads of tlid 
gaping spectators. Ropresents tho Pool. 

Much Ado about Nothing. The 
plot is from a novel of Bolleforest, copied 
from one by Bandollo (18th Vol. vi.). 
’J'hcre is a story resembling it in Ariosto’s 
“ Orlando Funoso,” book v. ; another in 
the “ Geneura ” of G. Tuihcrville ; and 
Spenser has a similar one in the “ Fahry 
Queen,*' book ii., canto 4. 

Much A do about Notldng. After a war 
in Messina, Claudio, Benedick, and some 
other soldiers went to visit Leonato the 
governor, when the former fell in love 
with Ilcro the governor’s daughter ; but 
Benedick and Beatrice, being great rattle- 
pates, fell to jesting, and each positively 
disliked the other. By a slight artifice 
their hatred was converted into love, and 
Beatrice was betrothed to the Paduan 
lord. In regard to Horo, the dav of her 
nuptials was fixed; but don John, who 
hated Claudio and Leonato, induced Mar- 
garet, the lady’s maid, to dress up like her 
mistress, and to talk familiarly with one 
Borachio, a servant of don John’s; and 
while this chit-chat was going on, the don 
led Claudio and Leonato to overhear it. 
Each thought it to be Hero, and when 
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I M ft bride next mominff ftt 
both denounced her as a %ht 
woman. 7%e friar, being persuaded that 
tlim was some mistake, induced Hero 
to retire, and gave out that she was dead. 
Leonato now challencfed Claudio for 
being the cause of Hero's death, and 
Benedick, urged on by Beatrice, did tho 
same. At this crisis Boraohio was ar- 


rested, and confessed the trick ; don John 
fled, we mystery was duly cleared up, 
and the two lords married the two ladies. 


Muoia'na Cau'tio. A law-quirk, 
so called from Mu'cius Sc8Q'vola,aRomaa 
pontifex, and the most learned of jurists. 

BCuoldebaokit. Elspeih Mwikli- 
iaeiii, mother of Saunders. 

Little Jenny Muchlehachit, child of 
Saunders. 

Maggie Mueklehaehitf wife of Saunders. 

Sa/nndere Muekl^chit^ tho old fisher- 
man at Mussleorag. 

Steenie Muchlwa4shit, eldest son of 
Saunders (drowned). — Sir Walter ikott, 
** The Antiquary'* 

Mucldewrath. Halakkuk Muckle- 
wath, A fanatic preacher. Walter 
Sdotif ** Old Morialiiy** 

J<mn Muddewrath. Smith at Caim- 
vreokan village. Dame Mucklowrath, his 
wife, is a perfect virago.— Walter 
Seott, ^•Waverley.** 

ICudai/ra. Son of a Moorish princess 
and Gon^alo Bustos de Salas de Lara, 
who murdered his uncle Bodri'go while 
hunting, to avenge the death of his seven 
half-brothers. {See Laha — The Seven 
Jafanle of,) 

TjfTiTflBytn and Crumpets. Muffins 
ai yair^m/oufflet, Du Cange describes the 
pokii mofAduM as bread of a more delicate 
nature than ordinary, for the use of pre- 
bends, & 0 ., and says it was made fresh 
every dav. Crumpets is cr»mpfe-e<^, 
eakes witn Uttie crumples. 

Mufti. Tfe wnd in of 

uniform, incog. 

The £^nch say e» pSkin, and French 
soldiers call civilians pSkine. An officer 
who had kept Talleyrand waiting, said 
he had been detained by some p^ins. 
*‘What are they?'* asked Talleyrand. 
** Oh,” said the officer, “ we call every- 
body who is not militaiy a pdkin.” And 
wsi," said Talleyrand, “call everybody 


militaiy that is not civil.” Mufti is ft] 
Eastern word signifying a priest. 

Mujg-house. An ale-house was a 
called m the eighteenth century. Som< 
hundred persons assembled in a larg 
tap-room to drink, sing, and spout. On< 
of the number was made chairman. Al< 
was served to the guests in their owi 
mugs, and the place where the mug wa 
to stand was chalked on the table. 

Muggins. A small borough magnate 
a village leader. To mug is to drink 
and Mr. Muggins is Mr. Drinker. 

Muggleto'nian. A follower of om 
Lodovic Muggloton, a journeyman tailor 
who, about sot up for a prophet 
He was sentoucod to stand in the pUlor; 
and was fined £500. 

Muggy noeans half stupid with bee* 
and tobacco-smoke. Mug-houses wen 
alo-houses {q.v.). (Gaelic, muig, cloudi 
noss; Welsh, mygu, to smoke; British 
to suffocate. Legonldeo says 

Mouguz, dtouffant, qui rend la respira 
tion difficile.”) 

Mulat'to {Spanish'). A mule, a mon 
grel ; applied to tho offspring of a negres! 
by a white man, or of a white woman bj 
a negro. 

Mulciber— 1 .«., Vulcan. It is saic 
that he took the part of Juno agains 
Jupiter, and Jupiter hurled him outo 
heaven. He was three days in falling 
and at last was picked up half dead anc 
with one leg broken, by the fishermen o 
the island of Lemnos. («%e Milton 
“ Paradise Lost,” bk. i.) 

Mule. Mahomet's favourite whiti 
mule was Daldah. {See Fadda.) 

Mull. To make a mull of a job is t< 
fail to do it properly. The failure of i 
pog-top to spin is called a mull, henoi 
also any blunder or failure. (Scotch 
mull, dust, or a contractior. of muddle. 
The people of Madras are called “ Mulls,‘ 
because they aroi4n a less advanced stab 
of civilisation than the other two presi 
dcncies, in consequence of which the^ 
are held by thorn in low estimation. 

MuHa. Awbeg. a tributary of tb 
Blaokwater, in Ireland, whioh flowet 
close by Spenser^s home. Spenser ii 
called by Shenstone “ The bard of Mulla* 
silver stream.” 
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Mulread'y Envelope is an enve- 
lope resembling a half-sheet of letter- 
paper, when folded. The space left for 
the address formed the centre of an 
ornamental desifp by Mulready, the 
artist. When the penny postage en- 
velopes were first introduced, these were 
the stamped envelopes of the day. 

Multipliers. Alchemists, who pre- 
tended to multiply gold and silver. An 
act was passed (2 Henry IV., o. iv.) 
making the "art of multiplication^’ 
felony. In the " Canterbury Tales ” the 
Chanoun Yeman says he was reduced to 
poverty by alchemy, adding : " Lo, such 
advantage is't to multiply.” — Prologue 
to **CkaH0U9ies Fmanes Tale'* 

Multitudes. Dame Juliana Berners 
says, in designating companies we must 
not use the names of multitudes promis- 
cuously, and examples her remark thus : 

** We siqr a cmngreoaeiion of people, a hooH of men, 
a /dpiAypprnm of jomen,and a 6ev]/ of Udyes, we 
molt apeak of a AerOe of dere, awannya, cranya, or 
wrenya. a aapa of herona or bytourya, a muster of 
peoookea, a watehe of nyghtyngalea, a Jl^ohte of 
dorea, a daterynge of ohoughee, a pryde of l/ona, a 
alewtha of beeres. a onyle of geya, a skulke of foxes, a 
aeidla of frerya, a pont^fiealUvs of preatya, and o super- 
fiuyU of nonaee."— Book of St. Albans (1486). 

She adds, that a strict regard to these 
niceties better distinguishes " gentylmen 
from ungcntylmen,” than regard to the 
rules of grammar, or even to the moral 
law. 

IWiiTw. A strong boer made in Bruns- 
wick ; SO called from Christian Mummer, 
by whom it was first brewed. 

Mum (a mask), hence mummer. 

Mum's the vot'd. Keep what is told you 
a profound secret. QSee Mumohaitoe.) 

Seal up ]rour lips, and give no words but— mum. 

Shabes^re, "a Henry VI.” i. a. 

Mumbo Jumbo. An African bogie, 
hideduB and malignant, the terror of 
negro women. We use the term to 
si^iify unmeaning jargon. 

Mumchanoe. Silence. Mumchance 
was a game of chance with dice, in which 
silence was indispensable. (Mum is con- 
nected with mumble ; German, mumme, 
a muffle ; Danish, mvmle, to mumble.) 

And for ** mumcbance,” howe'er the cehane may falL 
You mutt be mstm fat fSMX of spolUng all 

*' MaehiavUFs Deiggf" 

Mummy is the Egyptian word mum, 
wax ; from the custom of anointing the 
bodv with wax and wrapping it in sear- 
tioth. (iSfes Bjbatbit.) 
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Mump'simus. J am not going to 
change my old mumpnmut for your new 
eumpnmue. I am not going to change 
my old ways and habu» for your new 
fangles. The reference is to an old 
priest in the reign of Henry VIII., who 
used to say Mumpsimue, Domine, instead 
of Sumpsimus'f and when remonstrated 
with, replied be had used mumpsimua 
for thirty years, and was not going to 
change it for the new-fangled eumpeimne. 

Munchau'sen (Baron). The hero 
of a volume of travels, who meets with 
the most marvellous adventures. The 
incidents have been compiled from 
various sources, and the name is said to 
have pointed to Hieronymus Karl Fried- 
rich von Miinchhausen, a German offleer 
in the Russian army, noted for his mar- 
vellous stories (1720-1797). It is a 
satire either on Baron de Tott, or on 
Bruce, whoso "Travels in Abyssinia" 
were looked upon as mythical when they 
first appeared. The author is Rudolf 
Erich Raspe, and the sources from which 
the adventures were compiled are Rebel’s 
"Facetific," Castiglione’s "Cortegiano,” 
Bildermann’s " Utopia," and some of the 
baron’s own stories. 

Mundane Egg. In the Phcenician, 
Egyptian, Hindu, and Japanese systems 
the Creator is represented as producing 
an egg, from which the world was hatched. 
In some mythologies a bird is represented 
as laying the mundane egg on the prim* 
ordial waters. 

Mundilfo'ri. One of the giant raoe^ 
who had a son and daughter of such sur- 
passing beauty that their father called 
them Man: and Sol (moon and tun),-— 
Scandinavian mythology. 

Mundun'gus. Bad tobacco. Pro- 
bably a quibble on the German mundung, 
the mouth, and the words mun dung, 
" Mun” means rotten ; hence "mun fish, 
and mun meaning "manure” in Corn- 
wall. 

Mu'nera. The daughter of PollentB, 
the Saracen, to whom he gave all the 
spoils he unjustly took from those who 
fell into his power. Ta'us, the iron page 
of Sir Ar'tegal, chops off her golden 
hands and silver feet, and tosses her 
over the castle wall into the moat,— 
Spenset', " Faery Queen," bk. v. 2. 

Mungo, in British, is which 

means ** gently dear.” A kind of shoddy. 
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ICunnin. Memory; one of the two 
rayens that sit perched on the shonlders 
of Odin ; the other is Hugin (mind)*-— 
Seandinaviain, myUvoUgy, 

HffiiTiTra.y and Nalceer. Two black 
angels of appalling aspect, the inquisitors 
of the dead. The Koran sa^ tbat dur- 
ing the inquisition the soul is united to 
the body. If the scrutiny is satisfactory 
the soul is gently drawn forth from the 
lips of the deceased, and the body is left 
to repose in peace ; if not, the body is 
beaten about the head with iron clubs, 
and the soul is wrenched forth by racking 
torments. 

MuntalDUr {Mount Tdhor), The 
royal residence of the soldan whoso 
daughter married Otnit, king of Lom- 
bardy. 

lEu'rad. Son of Hadra'ma and Mar- 
aillus, king of Portugal, Castile, Aragon, 
Leon, and Valence, when those countries 
were held by the Moors. Ho was called 
** Lord of the Lion,*' because ho always 
led about a lion in silken fetters. When 
he carried defiance to Charlemagne at 
Fronsoc, the lion fell in love with Audo 
the Fair; Murad chastised it, and the 
lion tore him to pieces.— ** Crojitmi- 
tame,** vii. 

Murat. Tlt4 Russian MttraU Michael 
MUoradowitch. (1770-1820.) 

Muscular Christianity. Healthy 
or strong-minded religion, which braces 
a roan to fight tlie battio of life bravely 
and manfully. The expression was first 
used by Chsurles Kingsley. 


cone). The French have also mfmmnm 
(a white mushroom). 

Music. Father of Mude, (Hovanni 
Battista Pietro Aloisio da Palestrina. 
Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina was 
“the prince of musicians.’* (1629-1594.) 

FaiJur of Oreek Music. Terpander. 
{Flo. B.c. 676.) 

Tlijc Prince of Music. G. Pietro A. da 
Palestrina. (1529-1594.) 

Music hath charms, &c. ; from Con- 
greve’s “Mourning Bride** (i. 1). 

Music of the Splleres. Pythagoras 
was the first who suggested the notion so 
beautifully expressed by Shakespeare — 

There’s not the eraallest orb whieh thou behold’it. 
But. in his motion like an anitel sings, 

Btill quiring to tbe yottng*eye(l cherubims. 

of VtniM,” v. 1. 

Plato says that a syren sits on each 
planet, who carols a most sweet song, 
agreeing to the motion of her own par- 
ticular planet, but harmonising with 
the other seven. Hence Milton speaks 
of the “celestial syrens* harmony, that 
sit upon the nine enfolded spheres.**— 
**Arcafhs:* 

Maximus T 3 ndus says that the mere 
proper motion of the planets must create 
sounds, and as tbe planets move at regu- 
lar intervals the sounds must harmonise. 

Musical. The musical small-coal 
man. Thomas Britton. (1654-1714.) 

Musical Notation. {See Do.) 

Musicians. Father of Mumiam, 
Jubal, “the father of all such as handle 
the harp and organ** (Gen. iv. 21). 


Muse. The tenth Muse. Mario Lojars 
de Gournay, a French writiT. (1566- 
1646.) 

Muse'um. The most celebrated are 
the British Museum in Loudon ; the 
Louvre at Paris ; tho Vatican at Borne ; 
the Museum of Floronco; that of St. 
Petersburg ; and those of Dresden, 
Vienna, Munich, and Berlin. 

A %calHng museum. So Longi'nus, 
author of a work on “The Sublime,” was 
caUed. (a.d. 213-273.) 

Mushkoda'sa {Noirth-Avurican In- 
dian). The grouse. 

Mushroom, anciently spelt mush- 
fumy, is Welsh maes (a field), rhum 
(knob). Similarly the French cham- 
pignon Is champ (field), pignon (nut or 


Musido'ra. {See Damon.) 

Mu'sits or Gaps in a hedge; 

places through which a hare makes his 
way to escape the hounds. 

The many muBltj through the which he goei 
Are bke a labyrmth to axnaxe hie fbea 

Shdkeejmre, Keane and Adonie.'* 


is termed musing. The word is fronT the 
Italian mvsare (to stand gazing) ; French, 
muser (to loiter) ; from want of deci^ 
sion of tbe hare. 


Musket is the Span, mosquete. from 
mosca. afiy, and, compared with the heavy 
arquebus, it was “light as a fly.” 

Muslin. So called from Mosul, In 
Asia, where it was first maaufactured, 
(French, mousUline.) 
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MtumtuL Gasliioned seats, reserved 
in Persia for persons of distinction. 

Musp^ A region of fire, whence 
Surtur collect flames to set fire to 
the universe.— ;S)caadinavtan myHiology, 

Muspelheim (3 syl.). The abode 
Qf fire which at the beginning of time 
existed in the south. It was light, warm, 
and radiant ; but was guarded by Sort 
with a fiaming sword. Sparks were col- 
lected therefrom to make the stars.— 
Scaiidiwivim mythology. 

Musulman— that is, Modminy plural 
of Modem, A Mahometan; so called 
from the Arabic muslim, a believer. 

Mutantur. Omnia mutantur’* 
(Barbonius). ^'Tempora mutantur, nos 
et muta'mur in illis" is not a quotation 
from any classic author. 

Mutes at funerals. This was a Ho- 
man custom. The undertaker, attended 
with lictors dressed in black, marched 
with the corpse ; and the undertaker, as 
master of the ceremonies, assigned to 
each follower his proper place in tho 
procession. 

Mutton (French, mou(o9i). A gold 
coin impressed with the image of a lamb. 

The mtttion-eating king. Charles II. 
of England. Tho witty earl of Hochestcr 
wrote this mock epitaph on his patron 
Here lies oar mutton-eating king. 

Whose word no man relies on : 

He never <atd a foolish thing. 

And never d%d a wise on*. 

Mylitta. A female deity of the 
Babylonians, the personification of pro- 
creation. 


Mylodon (Greek, grinder-toolh). 
One of tho Mcg'ather genus discovered 
by Charles Darwin at Punta Alta, in 
Patago'nia. 

Mynheer Closh. A Dutchman. 
Clodh or Claus is an abbroviatlou of Ni> 
dholas, a common namo in Holland. 
Sandy, a contraction of Alexander, is a 
similar nickname for a Scotchman. 


Mynian Sails. The ship Argo; so 
adled because its crew were natives of 
Mynia. 

When his black whirlwinds o’er the ocean rolled 
And rent the Mynian sails. 

Oamoew. *' Lusiadt* bk. vi. 

M^^midons of the Law. Bailiffs, 
sberins* officers, and other law menials. 
Any rough fellow employed to annoy 
mother is the employer’s myrmidon. 

The Myrmidons were a people of Thes- 


saly who followed Achilles to the siege 
of Troy, and were distinguished for their 
savage brutality, rude behaviour, and 
thirst for rapine. 

Myna. An Ionian slave, the beloved 
concubine of Sardanapalus, the Assyrian 
king. She roused him from his indolence 
to oppose Arba'ces, the Mede who as- 
pired to his throne, and when she found 
that his cause was hopeless induced Mm 
to place himself on a funeral pile, which 
she fired with her own hand, and spring- 
ing into the fiames, perished witn her 
beloved lord and master .— ** Sar- 
danapalus.** 

Myrropli'ores (4 syl.; tho mymh* 
hearers). The three Maries who went to 
see tho sepulchre, bearing myrrh and 
spices. In Christian art they are repre- 
sented as carrying vases of myrrh in 
their hands. 

Mysteries of Woods and Bivers. 

The art of hunting and fishing. 

My'thras or That sacred 

being enthroned in the sun whom tha 
Ghebors worship. 


iN*. This letter represents a wriggling 
eel, and is called in Hebrew nun (a fish). 

N, in Spanish, has sometimes a mark 
over it, thus— ii. This mark is called a 
tildCf and alters the sense and pronuncia- 
tion of a word. Thus, “pona” means 
jfvuislimentj but. “ peua,” a rock. 

Tf, (ouo wlioso name is not given.) 
ScK M or N. 

K", a numeral. Greek »'r=60, but 
50,000. N (UoTu.) = 900, but N 900,000. 

Jif added to Greek words ending in a 
short vowel to lengthen it “ by position,” 
and “1” added to French woras begin- 
ning with a vowel, when they follow a 
word ending with a vowel (as si Von for 
si on), is called N or L “ ephelcys'tio” 
(taggod-on ; Greek, epi helko), 

ISrtli, or Mh pluc one, in University 
slang, means to the utmost degree. Thus 
CtU to the Nth moans wholly unnoticed by 
a friend. The expression is taken from 
the index of a mathematical formula, 
where n stands for any number, and »+! 
one more than any number. 

Nab. The fairy that addresses Or- 
pheus in the infernal regions, and offers 
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Um lor food a roasted ant, a flea’s tbigh, 
butterflies* liraixu, some snckkigr mites, 
a rainbow-tart, and other detioaoies of 
like nature, to be washed down with dew- 
drops, beer made from seven barlev- 
corns, and the supernaculum of earth- 
born topers. — King^ ** OrplytuM and 
rjfdMl” 

BTalbob. Corruption of the Hindu word 
nawtb, the plural of naib. An adminis- 
trator of a province and commander of 
the Indian arm 3 r under the Mogul empire. 
Thesemen acquired great wealthand lived 
in Eastern splendour, so that they gave 
rise to the phrase, ** Rich as the nawHb/* 
corrupted into *^Jt{eh 08 a nabob** In 
England we apply the phrase to a mer- 
chant who has attained great wealth in 
the Indies, and has returned to live in 
his native country. 

Nabonassar or Neho-mlon-Aimr 
(Nebo prince of Assyria). Founder of 
the Babylonian or Ohaldsoan kingdom, 
« and first of the dynasty of Nabonassar. 

Era qf Nabonassar begins W ednesday, 
February 26th, 747 B.o., the day of 
Nabonaaur’s accession. It was used by 
Ptolemy, and by the Babylonians, in all 
their astronomical calculations. 


Haob Gtiido Beni. In the stylo of 
Guido. {Nach, German for ** according 
to,” " in the manner of,” &c.) 


IVadab, in Biyden’s satiro of Absa- 
lom and Achitophel,” is meant for lord 
Howard, of Esrick or Escriek, a pro- 
fligate who laid claim to great piety. 
Nadab offered incense with strange fire, 
and was slain by the Lord (Lev. x. 2); 
and lord Howard, while imprisoned in 
the Tower, is said to have mixed the con- 
secrated wafer with a compound of roasted 
apples and sugar, called lamb*s-wool. 


ITa'dir. An Arabic word, signifying 
that point in the heavens which is directly 
opposite to the zenith. 

i^Vosi tmith down to Nadir, From the 
highest point of elevation to the lowest 
depth. 

Naldir, A representation of the pla- 
netary system. 

W« then lost (ion) • most besutlfol table, ibbri- 
eatod of dtARaroat metals. . . . Batum was of oooper, 
Jupiter MldiMars of iron, the son of Utten, Her- 
oorr of amharTTenne of tin, and the Moon of silver. 
... It wae the meet eelebrated nadir in all England. 
—iHgutphva, 


Nadir Shall. Eonli Khan, a Per- 
dan warrior. (1687-1747.) 


Nag, Nagging. Constant fbult- 
finding. (Daniw, Jknag, a knot in wood ; 
Swedish, hnagg; Irish, enag; our snag, 
a short, rough branch, or ^e stumpy 
part of a tree left in ** oleaiing” a plot 
of ground.) As these snags worry and 
annoy, so Imots of temper expressed in 
words tease and irritate. We call a slight 
but constant pain, like a tooth-aohe, a 
nagging ^ain. 

Nag’s Head Conseisration. On 
the passing of the first Act of Uniformity 
in queen Elizabeth’s reign, fourteen 
bishops vacated their sees, and all the 
other sees, except Llandaff, were at the 
time vacant. The question was how to 
obtain consecration so as to preserve the 
succession called ** apostolic ” unbroken, 
as Llandaff refused to officiate at Parker’s 
consecration. In this dilemma (the story 
rims) Story, a deposed bishop, was sent 
for, and officiated at the Nag’s Head 
tavern in Cheapside, thus transmitting 
the Bucccssion. 

Naga. Deified serpents; the king 
of them is Sosha, the sacred serpent of 
Vishnu. — Uindu mythology. 

Naggleton {Mr, and Mrs,\ A hus- 
band and wife always nagging each other. 
The term arises from a series of papers 
which appeared in PuTich in the years 
1864-5, which represent this husband and 
wife as eternally jarring about broken 
straws and wilful misunderstandings. 

Na'glfar. The giants’ ship, in which 
they will embark on “ the last day” to 
give battle to the gods. It is made of 
the nails of the dead. (Old Norse, nagl, 
a human nail, and fara, to make).— - 
Scand. mythology. Piloted by Hrymer. 

Naids. Nymphs of lakes, fountains, 
rivers, and streams.— mythology. 

Nail. To pay down upon the 
t.e., ready money. O’Keefe says: In 
the centre of Limerick Exchange is a 
pillar with a circular plate of copper 
about three feet in diameter, called the 
naU, On this metid desk the earnest of 
all stock-exchange bargains has to be 
paid ( Recollections ”). A similar cus- 
tom prevailed at Bristol, whore were tour 
pillars called naUs in front of the es- 
cluuige for a similar purpose. 

IlMvenailedit, Secured it to mye^l 
The allusion is to the custom above re. 
ferred to ; but the Jews had a simiUff ox* 
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p i 6 ari on,and derived it from the wooden 
nails which they made their tents fast 
to the ground. Ezra says God gave the 
^ew8**anailinhisholyplaoei. . .togive 
them a little reviving in their bondage** 
<ix. 8), meaning a permanent place in 
his sanctuary, a '^dwelling in the house 
of the Lord for ever.** 

Tht naiU mth which imr Lord weu fat- 
iened to the erase were, in the Middle Ages, 
objects of great reverence. Sir John 
Blaundeville says, ** He had two in his 
hondes, and two in his feet ; and of on 
of theise the emperour of Canstantynoble 
made a brydille to his hors, to bere him 
in bataylle ; and thorghe vcrtue thereof 
he overcam his onomyes” (c. viL). 16 
are shown as relics. ( 6 Ve Ikon Ciiown.) 

JVaile driven irUo cottage walls. This 
was a Eoman practice, under the notion 
that it kept on the plague. L. Manlius 
was named dictator (a.u.c. 390) ''to 
drive the nail.” 

Our cottagers still nail horseshoes to 
thresholds to ward olf evil spirits. Mr. 
Coutts, the banker, had two rusty horso- 
shoes fastened on the highest step out* 
aide Holly Lodge. 

ITail-lXloney. Six crowns given to 
the "roy des hamoys” for affixing the 
arms of a knight to the pavilion. 

lYaileh. An Arab idol in the form 
of a woman ; it was brought from Syria, 
and placed in the £1-Marweh, near the 
temple of Mecca. 

XiTaixi Rouge. A Lutin or goblin 
of Normandy, kind to fishermen. Ther(i 
is another called Le petit iiomme rouge, 

R'afvetS’ (pron. noih/-eve-ty). Inge- 
nuous simplicity; tho artless innocence 
of one ignorant of the conventions of 
society. The term is also applied to 
poetrjr, painting, and sculpture. Tho 
word is formed from the Latin natm, 
siafura, &c., meaning nature without art. 

Naked Truth. The fable says that 
Truth and Falsehood went bathing: 
Falsehood came first out of the water, 
and dressed herself in Truth’s garments. 
Truth, unwilling to take those of False- 
hood, went naked. 

Nakeer. Munkab.) 

Nala, a legendary king of India, 
whose love for Damayanti and subsequent 
misfortunes have supplied subjects for 
numerous poems. I)ean Milman has 


translated into Englidi the episode from 
the *'MAh5bh&rata,” and W. Yates the 
famous Sanskrit poem called "Nalo- 
daya.** 

Na'hia. A daughter of the race of 
man who was beloved by the angel 
Zaraph. Her one wish was to love purely, 
intensely, and holily ; but she fixed her 
love on a seraph, a creature, more than 
on her Creator ; therefore, in punishment, 
she was condemned to abide on earth 
" unchanged in heart and frame** so long 
as the earth endureth ; but when time is 
no more, both she and her angel lover 
will be admitted into those courts "where 
love never dies.**— Afowe, " Loves of iLs 
AngeU^' story iii. 

Namby Famby. Pap for infant 
minds. Pope applied the word to the 
verses addressed to lord Carteret's chil- 
dren by Ambrose Phillips. The first 
word is a baby-way of pronouncing 
Amby— i.e., Ambrose. The latter is a 
jingling corruption of the surname. Mr. 
Macaulay says this sort of verse "has 
been so called after the name of its 
author.’* 

Name. 

Whst’B in s name f that vhieh we call a rose. 

By any other name would emell ae tweet. 

Siwk«Kpw.rt, ** Borneo and JidM/’ li. 3. 

Names of the Puritans. 

Praise-God Bareboues. A leather- 
seller in Fleet Street. 

If - J osus-Christ-had-not'diod- for - thee- 
thou-hadst-been-damnod Barebones. His 
son; usually called Damned Dr. Bare- 
bones. 

Namou'na. An enchantress, bom 
long before any other created thing, yet 
still as young and beautiful as ever. — 
Persian mythology, 

Na’mous. The envoy and familiar 
minister of Mahomet in Paradise. 

Namus ovNamo (in "Orlando Fu- 
rioso”). Duke of Bavaria. He was one 
of Charlemagne’s twelve peers. 

Nancy. Tho sailor’s choice in Dib- 
den’s exquisite song bemnning "*Twas 
post meridian half-past four." At half- 
past four he parted by signal from his 
Nancy ; at eight he bade her a long 
adieu; next mom a storm arose, and 
four sailors were washed overboard, 
" but love forbade the waves to snatch 
our tar from Nancy ;** when the storm 
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Mued Mk enemy appeared, bat when 
iha battle was hottest our gallant 
friend put up a prayer and thought on 
Kanoy.** 

Miu Nanejf, Mrs. Anna Oldfield, a 
oeAebrated actress, buried inWestminster 
Abbey. She died in 1730, and her re- 
mains lay in state, attended by two 
noblemen. She was buried in a ^'very 
fine Brussels lace head-dress, a holland 
shift with a tucker and double-ruffles of 
the same lace, a pair of new kid gloves,** 
Ac. 

** Odioui I In iroo11«ii ? twould a lalnt provoke 1** 

IVm the loiC words that poor Narcissa spoke. 

i*opt, *' Moral JS$sayi.** 

Mitt Nancy, An offominate young 
man. 

Nancy of ike Vale, A village maiden 
who preferred Strephon to the gay lord- 
lings who sought her.—iSVienstoae. 

NTandL Goddess of Indian 
myikology, 

Hankeen. So called from Nankin, 
in China, where it is largely mauufao- 
^tured. 

iNanno. Wife of Balder. When tho 
blind-god slew her husband, she throw 
herself upon his funeral pile and was 
burnt to death. 

XTazmacus {Laiin), Nannakos 
(Chreek), The king who predicted Douce'- 
lion’s Flood. 

NTannie, to whom Bums has ad- 
dressed several of his songs, was Miss 
Fleming, daughter of a farmer in tho 
parish of Tarbolton, Ayrshire. 

Nantes <1 syl.). Edict of Nantes, 
The decree of Henri IV. of Franco, pub- 
lished from Nantes in 1598, securing 
freedom of religion to all Protestants. 
Louis XIV. repealed this edict in 1685. 

Naph'tha. The drug used by Mede'a 
for anointing the wodding robo of 
Glauo6, daughter of king Cre'on, whereby 
she was burnt to death on the morning 
appointed for her marriage with Jason. 

Na^pier’s Bones. A method in- 
vented by baron Napier of Merchiston, 
for shortening the labour of trigono- 
. inetrical caloulations. Certain figures 
are arranged on little slips of paper or 
ivory, and simply by shifting these slips 
the result required is obtain^. Thev ore 
called honu because the baron used bouo 
or ivory rods instead of cardboard. 


Nai>oleon HI., niidmamed VtchmAy 
a ^'patronymio;** Modvnd^ the maa 
shot by Napoleon in^ the Boidogne esca- 
pade ; Boutivajia {q,v ^ ; Man of Sedan, 
after the battle of bedan he surrendered 
his sword ; Man of Vecember, he was 
made emperor Deo. 2, 1852; EatipoXa^ 
he was a special constable in London. 

Nappy Ale. Strong ale is so called 
because it makes one nappy, or because 
it oontains a nap or frothy head. 

Nar'aka. The hell of the Hindus. 
It has twenty-eight divisions, in some of 
which the victims are mangled by ravens 
and owls ; in others they will be doomed 
to swallow cakes boiling hot, or walk 
everburning sands. Each division baa 
its name: liurava {fearful) is for liara 
and falso-witncssos ; Bodha (obstruction) 
for those who plunder a town, kill a cow, 
or strangle a man ; Sfikara (swine) tar 
drunkards and stealers of gold ; Ac. 

Narcissa, in tho ** Night Thoughts," 
was Elizabeth Lee, Dr. Young’s step- 
daughter. In Night ill. the poet says 
she was clandestinely buried at Mont- 
pellier, because, being a Protestant, she 
was ** denied the charity that dogs en- 
joy.** (For Pope’s Narcissa see Na^tot.) 

Narcissus saw his image in a foun- 
tain, and foil in love with it. He vainly 
attempted to kiss tho shadow, but not 
being able to do so killed himself. His 
blood was changed into the narcissus 
flower. — Ovid, ** Metamorphoses,^* iii, 
346, Ac. 

Narda^C. The highest title of hon- 
our in tho realm of Lilliput. Gulliver 
received this distinction for carrying off 
tho whole fleet of the Blefuscu'dians. — 
Swift, Gulliver* s Travels'* {Voyage to 
LUUput, V.), 

Nare^da (3 syl.). Sons of Brahma.— 

Hindu mythology, 

Nargal. The guardian of hidden 
treasure, to be appoached by offerings 
only. — Astrological mytiwlogy, 

Narrowdale Noon. One o’clock. 
The top of Narrowdale Hills, in Stafford- 
shire, is so high that the inhabitants un- 
der it never see the sun for ono quarter 
of the year, and when it reappears they 
do not see it till one o’clock, which they call 
Narrowdale Noon. A thing long deferred. 

Nars. Divinity of the ancient Arabs, 
represented under the form of an eagle. 
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Kar8e8(2 syl.). A Boman general 
•ffainatthe Goths ; the terror of children. 
(473.568.) Cogib.) 

Thtiuuneof NuneitrMthefwmldablaioand with 
whidi the Anyrian mothers were accustomed to 
terrify their iofimu.— Gi&&on.**I>seUiie and ihU,** dc., 
viU. S19. 


Narwhal. Drinking cups made of 
the bone of the narwhal used to be 
greatly valued, from the supposition that 
wey counteracted the fatal effects of 
poison. 

Naaelw {NorthamptimsUire) is the 
Saxon najela, the navel. It is so called 
because it was considered the navel or 
oentoe of England. Similarly Delphi was 
called the ** navel of the earth/’ and in 
this temple was a white stone kept bound 
with a red ribbon, to represent the navel 
end umbilical cord. 


Nasi. The president of the Jewish 
Sanhedrim. 

Na'so. The * ' surname ” of Ovid, the 
Boman poet, author of ^^Metamor- 
Ij^oses.*’ Naso means *‘nose,’* hence 
Holofemes* pun : And why Naso, but 
for smelling out the odoriferous flowers 
of fancy.” — Sluiliespeare, **Lov^iL(ith(mr'$ 
LoBtr iv. 2. 

Nasser. The Arabian merchant 
whose fables are the delight of the Arabs. 
D’Herbelot tells us that when Mahomet 
read to them the history of the Old Tes< 
tament, they cried out with one voice 
that Nasser’s tales were the best ; upon 
which Mahomet gave his malediction on 
Nasser, and all who read him. 

Na'strond {dead-marCs region), Tho 
worst marsh in the infernal regions, where 
Korpents pour forth venom incessantly 
from the high walls. Here tho murderer 
and the perjured will bo doomed to live 
fo' ever. (Old Norse, 9id, a dead body ; 
and strand, a strand.) — Scandinavian my~ 
thology, (See Likstho^id.) 

Nathaniel (Sir), A grotesque cu- 
rate in Shakespearo’s ** Love’s Labour’s 
Lost.” 


Nation of Oentlemen. So George 
IV. called the Scotch when, in 1822, he 
visited that country. 


Henry Carey in 1740. In Antwerp 
Cathedral is a MS. copy of it which 
affirms that the words and music were by 
Dr. John Bull ; adding that it was com- 
posed on tho occasion of the discovery 
of Gunpowder Plot, to which the words 
''frustrate their knavish tricks” espe- 
cially allude. 

National Convention. The as- 
sombly of deputies which assumed the 
government of Franco on the overthrow 
of the throne in 1792. It succeeded tho 
National Assembly. 

National Debt. Money borrowed 
by tho Government, on tho security of 
the taxes, which are pledged to the 
lenders for the payment of interest. 

National Debt, 

In William III.’s reign, £15,730,439. 

At the commencement of tho American 
war, £128,583,635. 

At tho close thereof, £249,851,628. 

At tho close of tho French war, 
iJ840, 850,491. 

Cancelled between 1817 and 1854, 
£85,538,790. 

Created by Crimean war, £68,623,199. 

In 1866, Ji802.842,949. 

In 1872 it was £792,740,000. 

In 1876 it was £714,797,715. 

In 1879 it was £709,430,594. 

National Exhibition. So Douglas 
JciTold called an execution at tho Old 
Bailey. These scandals were abolished 
in 1868. 

Nativity (The) means Christmas 
Day, the anniversary of tho birth of 
Josus. 

The cave of the NaUvity is under the 
chancel of the " Church of the Nativity.” 
In the recess, a few feet above the ground, 
is a stone slab with a star out in it, to 
mark the spot where the Saviour was 
bom. Near it is a hollow scraped out of 
the rock, said to be the place where the 
infant Jesus was laid. 

To cast a man*s nativity is to construct 
a plan or map out of the position, &o., of 
the twelve houses which belong to him. 
This being done, the astrologer explains 
the scheme. {See House.) 


Nation of Shopkeepers. So Na- 
poleon called the English oy way of con- 
tempt. 

National Anthem. Both the mu- 
sio and words were composed by Dr. 


Natty. Tidy, methodical and neat. 
(Italian netto, French Wel^ &e. ) 

Natty Bumppo, called " Leather 
Stockings.” He appears in fivo of Feni- 
more Cooper’s novels; as the Deer* 
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■layer ; the Path-finder ; the Hawk-eje 
{La Lon^ Carabine) in the *'La8t of 
the Mohioans Natty Bumppo in the 
“Pioneers;” and the Trapper in the 
•* Frahie/’ in which he dies. 

ISfatural (A). A bom idiot ; one on 
whom education can make no impression. 
As nature made him, so he remains. 

A natural child. One not bora in 
lawful wedlock. The Romans callod 
the children of conciibinos natura^iee, 
children according to nature, not accord* 
ing to law. 

Xf aught {not “ nought**) Naught is 
No (negative), augU (anything). iSaxon 
n&ht, which is no dJU (not anything). 

A heiidleM man had a letter fol to write. 

He who road it | naught \ had lout 1 iim siKlit, 
riie dumb i-aiieatod it | nauj^Atl word f«ir word. 

And daai wm the uiau who lietened aitd heard ( naught] 
—Ur. Wheu>tiU, 

NTavigation. Fadier of Navigation. 
Don Henriquo, duke of Visao, the great- 
est man that Portugal ever produced. 
(1894-1400.) 

Father of British Inland Navigation. 
Francis Egerton, duke of Bridgewater. 
(1730-1803.) 

Wftwy, A contraction of navigator. 
Some hall’ century ago, navigators were 
employed on the inland canal and river 
navi^tioii, and the same class of men 
supplied the best hands for the midland 
railways. In the North a canal is called 
a ‘*uavy.” Sometimes si)elt Navvi. 

ITay-WOrd. Pass-word. Slender, in 
« The merry Wives of Windsor,” says— 

We have a nay-word how to know eaoh other. 
I oome to her in wbitn and cry Ifum, ebe once 
Budget, and by that we know one another.— ^'Auke- 
speara. 

XiTayres (1 syl.). The aristocratic 
class of India. (<8de Poleas.) 

XTasaraBans or Nazarenes (3 syl.). 
A sect of J ewish Christians, who believed 
Christ to be the Messiah, that he was 
bom of the Holy Ghost, and that he 
possessed a diinne nature; but they 
nevertheless conformed to the Mosaic 
rites and ceremonies. {See below.) 

Nazare'ne (3 syl.). A native of 
Nazareth ; hence our Lord is so called 
(John xviii. 5, 7 i Acts xxiv. 5). 

XTasarite (3 syl.). One separated er 
set apart to the Lord by a vow. These 
Nazarites were to refrain from strong 


drinks, and to suffer their hair to grew* 
(Hebrew, nosar, to separate. Numb. vL 
1 - 21 .) 

Ne plus ultra {Latin). The per- 
fection or most perfect state to which a 
thing can bo brought. We have Ne- 
pl us- ultra corkscrews, and a multitude 
of other things. 

Ne Sutor, &c. {See Cobbles.) 

XfeSBra. Any sweetheart or lady-love. 
She is mentioned by Horace, Virgil, and 
Tibullus. 

To Rport with Amaryllis in the shade. 

Or with the tangles of aessra’s hair. 

Mtlton,** Lj/ddaB.* 

Neapolitan. A native of Naples ; 
pertaining to Naples. 

Nearer, my Qod, to Thee. By 
Sarah Flower Adams, musical composer 
and authoress, who died 1848. 

Neb'uchadnez'zar. The prophot 
Daniel says that Nebuchadnezzar walked 
in the palace of the kingdom of Babylon 
and said, “Is not this great Babylon, that 
I have built ... by the might of my 
power, and for the honour of my ma* 
Josty?” And “the same hour . . . he was 
driven from men, and did eat grass as 
oxen, and his body was wet with the dew 
of heaven, till his hairs were grown like 
eagles' feathers, and his nails like birds' 
claws” (iv, 2U-33). 

Nec. A water spright or lost spirit, 
according to Scandinavian mythology, 
doomed to live eternally in a watery 
grave. 

Necessity. Make a virtue of neees- 
Shakespeare, “Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” iv. 1. 

Necessity the tyrants plea. — Milton, 
“Paradise Lost,” book iv., verso 393. 

Neok. Oh that th£ Roman people had 
hut one neck, tlaU I might cwt %t of at a 
blow!** The words of Calig'ula, the Ro- 
man emperor. 

Neck and Crop. Entirely. The crop 
is the gorge of a bird. 

Neck and Heels. I bundled him oui 
neck and heels. Thero was a certain 
punishment formerly in vogue which 
consisted in bringing the chin and knees 
of the culprit forcibly together, and in 
this state thrusting the victim into a 
cage. 
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ZTeok or Nothing. Desperate. A 
ncing phrase ; to win by a neck or to be 
nowhere— not counted at all because 
unworthy notice. 

Neck-verse (Psalm IL 1). *'Haye 
me^ upon me, 0 God, according to thy 
loringkindnoss : accordin|f unto the mul- 
titude of thy tender mercies blot out my 
transgressions.” This verse was so called 
because it was the trial-verse of those 
who claimed benefit of clergy; and if 
they could read it the ordinary of New- 
gate said Legit ut clericus, and the con- 
vict Maved h%s nech, being only burnt in 
the hand and set at liberty. 

Neck-weed. A slang term for 
hemp, of which the hangman's rope 
is made. 

Necklace. A necklaco of coral or 
white bryony beads used to be worn 
round the necks of children to aid thoir 
teething. Necklaces of hyoscyamus or 
henbane-root have been recommended 
for the same purpose. In Italy coral 
beloques are worn as a charm against the 
"evil eye.” 

The dixmond necJdoLce (1785). Cardinal 
de Bohan nursed for ten years a silly 
liking for Marie Antoinette. The countess 
de L^otte, to make capital of this folly, 
induced the churchman to believe that 
the queen reciprocated his passion, and 
after worming from him several sums 
of money, persuaded him to buy for 
£700,000, as a present for the queen, a 
diamond necklace made by Boehmer for 
Madame Dubarry. The cardinal swal- 
lowed the bait, handed the necklace to 
the countess to give to tho queen, and 
received a letter of acknowledgment 
signed Marie Antoiriette de France. The 
countess in reality sold tho necklace in 
England, but Boehmer not being paid, 
applied to tho queen for his money, and 
as the queen denied all knowledge of the 
matter, brought an action against her. 
The ladal lasted nine months, and created 
immense scandal. 

The fatal necklace. Cadmos received 
on his wedding-day the present of a neck- 
lace, which proved fatal to every one 
who possessed it. Some say that V ulcan, 
and others that Euro'pa gave the neck- 
lace to Cadmos. (See Habmonia.) | 

Nec'romancy means prophesying 1 
by calling up the doad, as the witch of > 
U 


Endor called up Samuel. (Greek, aelvof, 
the dead ; manteia, prophecy.) 

Nec'tar. Wine conferring immor- 
tality, and drunk by the gods. The 
Koran tells us 'Hhe righteous shall be 
given to drink pure wine sealed with 
musk.” The food of the gods is Am- 
hrclsia. 

Neddy. A contraction and diminu- 
tive of Mine Edward— Mine Eddy, My 
N’Eddy. Teddv is the French t<d 
form; and Ncddg the nunation form. 

Neddg. A donkey; a variety of the 
word Noddy ; a low cart used in Dublin. 
So called because its jolting keeps tho 
riders eternally nodding. 

The Sofc-down’* was nuooeeded by the Noddy, 60 
called from its oHoillatlmt mofion backwaxde aud 
forwards — of Inland'* (1847). 

Neddy. A dunce; a euphemism for 
"an ass.” 

Neddy. A life-preserver ; so called from 
one Kmnedy, whoso head was broken in 
St. Giles’s by a poker. 

Need makes the old wife trot; in Ger- 
man, Die noth macht ein alte weib traben ; 
in Italian, Disagna fd trotter la vecchia ; 
in French, Bes&in fait tr oiler la vkilU ; 
the Scotch say, Need gars naked men ran. 

Needfire. Fire obtained by friction. 
It has been supposed to defeat sorcery, 
and cure diseases assigned to witchcraft. 

' (Danish, gnide^ to rub.) 

Needham. Yoa are on the high-road 
to NeedJiam—io ruin or poverty. Tho 
pun is on the word need. Needham is in 
Suffolk. 

Needle. To hit the needle^hit tho 
right nail on the hood, to mako a perfect 
hit. A term in archery, equal to hitting 
the bull’s-oye. 

Ne'gro. Fuller says a negro is "GocTi 
image cut in ebony.” 

Negro'ni. A princess, the friend of 
liUcrozia di Borigia, duchess of Ferra'ra. 
She invited to a Wiquet the nobles who 
had insulted her friend, and killed them 
with poisoned wine. — Donizetti^ ” Lucrezia 
di Boryia ” (an opera). 

Ne'gUS. Bo called from colonel 
Francis Negus, who first concocted it 

NehaHe'nia. Tho Flemish deity 
who presided over commerce and navi- 
gation. 


Velthe (8 1^1.). Thft Minem of 
'BgSP^Am nMhology. 

^ IrMs. llio presiding; spirit of livers 
and Ukm in tieltio mytholo^. The 
primitive of the word means to purify 
wUhwUin 

Veken. The evil spirit of the North 
that plays his melancholy strains in 
Swedish waters. ^Ormm, **Deuiache 
Myfkologie” 

Zt'eksheb. The city of Transoxia'na. 

ISTell's Point, in Barry Island. Fa- 
mous for a well to which women resort 
on Holy Thursday, and having washed 
their eyes with i^e water of the woll, 
each woman drops into it a pin. 

ISfem. Con. Unanimously. A con- 
tifM^on of the Latin nieni'tne contra- 
dicen'ie (no one opposing). 

ISTexn. Dies. Without a dissentient 
voice. (Latin, nemlinS dmenVienie.) 

ISTem'ean Games. One of the four 
great national festivals of Greece, cele- 
brated at Nem'ea, in Ar'golis, every al- 
ternate year, the first and third of each 
Olympiad. The victor's reward was at 
first a crown of olive-leaves, but subse- 
quently a gwland of ivy. Pindar has 
^ven odes in honour of victors at those 
games. 

ISTem^ean liion. Tho first of the 
labours of Hercules was to kill the 
Nomean lion (of Ar'golis), which kept 
the people in constant alarm. Its skin was 
so tough that his club made no impression 
on the beast, so Hercules caught it in his 
arms and squeezed it to death. He ever 
after wore the skin as a mantle. 

Ere Neuea'e IxNut reeigued liig ibaggy agollB. ^ 

Xfem'esiB. Eetribution, or rather 
tho righteous anger of God. A female 
Greric deity, whose mother was Night. 

ISTeoPogy. The rationalistic inter- 
pretation of Scripture. The word is 
Greek, and means new-(Gieo)-logy. 
Those who accept this system are caUra 
Naokfgvam, 

Ne'optoPemos or Pyrrhos, Son of 
Affiles ; called Pyrrhos from his yellow 
hair, and NtoptoVemos because he was a 
new' soldier, or one that came late to the 
siege of Troy. * According to Virgil it 
was this young man that slew the aged 
Priam , On his ieturc home he w^s mur- 
dered by Orestes, at Delphi. 


Nepen^e. AdrugtoassoaMpria 
and grief; a magio potion. Homer 
speaks of a magio i^on so called, whidi 
made persons forget their soirowa and 
misfortunes.— Odyssey iv. 228. 

Neper's Bones. (iSSss Nafxbb.) 

Neph'elo-ooccyg^ia. A town in 
the clouds built by the cuckoos. It was 
built to cut off from the gods the incense 
offered by man, so as to compel them 
to come to terme.-'Arisfop/^'aaei: **Tks 
Birds:* 

Nep'omuk. St. John Nepomnk; a 
native of Boliemia. was the almoner of 
Wenceslas IV., and refused to reveal to 
the emperor the confession of the em- 
press. After having heroically endured 
torture, ho was taken from the rack and 
cast into the Moldau. Nepomuk is the 
French nS, born, and Pomuk, the vil- 
lage of his birth. A stone image of this 
saint stands ou the Carl BrUcke over the 
Moldau, in Prague. (1330-1383.) 

Nep'otism. An unjust elevation of 
our own kinsmen to places of wealth and 
trust at our disposal. (Latin, iiepoi, a 
nephew or kinsman.) 

Neptune (2 syl.). The sea. In 
Homan mythology, the divine monaroh 
of the ocean. Ben.) 

Neptum opposes Avollo, in Homer's 
epic, which means tnat moisture and 
dryness are always antagonistio.— 
Eustathius, 

Neptune’s Horse. HippocampSs; 
it had but two legs, tho hinder part of 
the body being that of a fish. 

Neptu'nian or Nep’tunist, One who 
follows the opinion of Werner, in the 
belief that all the great rocks of the 
earth were once held in solution in water, 
and have been deposited as sediment. 
Tho Vulcanists or PluUmiam asoribe 
them to tho agency of fire. 

Ne'reids(28yl.). Sea-nymphs, daugh- 
ters of Nereus, fifty in number. 

Nereids or NereiMs (4 syl.). Sea- 
nymphs. Camogns, in his ''Ltudad,*’ 
gives thenames of tl^e— Doto, Nys8,and 
Neri'n@; but he has spirituimBM their 
office, and xnakeB them tho sea-guardians 
of the virtuous. They went Itofore the 
fleet of Ga'ma, and when the treadherouJ 
pilot supplied by Zacoc'ia, king of Ma> 
zambique, steered the rifip of Yasoo de 
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Gama towards a sunken rock, these gruar- 
dian nymphs pressed agfoinst the prow, 
lifting it from the water and turning it 
rouM The pilot looking to see the 
cause of this strange occurrence, beheld 
the rock which had nearly proved the 
rv^ of the whole fleet (bk. iL ). 

Ne'reilS. A sea-god, represented as 
a very old man, whose special dominion 
was the iBge'an Sea. 

INeri'ne (8 syl.). One of the Nereids. 

(<8^Ntse.) 

lYeris^sa. Portia’s waiting-maid; 
clever, self-confident, and coquettish. — 
HhoJcaptart^ **Merc1uint of Venice** 

Tl'e'ro. Emperor of Rome. Some 
say he set Are to Rome to soe *'how 
Troy would look when it was in flames ;** 
others say he forbade the flamos to 
put out, and went to a high towor, where 
ne sang verses to his lute Upon the 
Bunting of old Troy.” 

A Nmo. Any bloody-minded man, 
relentless tyrant, or evil-doer of extra- 
ordinaiy savagery. 

Nero of the North. Christian II. of 
l^enmark. (1480, 1534-1558, 1559.) 

Near. An idol of tho ancient Arabs. 
It was in the form of a vulture, and was 
worshipped by tho tribe of Hcmyer. 

NTesrem. A statue some fifty cubits 
high, in the form of an old woman. It 
was hollow within for the sake of giving 
secret Arabian •mythology, 

HeBSllS. Shirt of Neasus. A source 
of misfortune from which there is no es- 
cape ; a fatal present ; anything that 
wounds the susceptibilities. Thus Renan 
has ** the Nessus-shirt of ridicule.” Her- 
cules ordered Nessus (tho centaur) to 
carry his wife I)o;ani'ra across a river. 
The centaur ill-treated tho vroman, and 
Hercules shot him with a poisoned arrow. 
Nessus, in revenge, gave Dojani'ra his 
tunic, saying to wliomsoevor she gave it 
would love her exclusively. Dejoni^ra 
gave it to her husband, who was devoured 
by poison as soon as ho put it on ; but, 
after enduring agony, the hero threw 
himself on a funeral pile, and was con- 
sumed. (See Haumonia’s Robe.) 

to mr limtis th* envenomed mantle olinira, 
lixcaonea in the oentanr’a black malignant gore. 

Xrtuvtfht of the Oout" (Xucton). 

ETestor. King of Pylos, in Greece ; 
the oldest and most experienced of the 
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chieftains who went to the siege of Troy. 
A Nestor *' means the oldest and wisest 
man of a dass or company. — Nomr. 
^^lUad” 

Nettor of the ehmietd JRjmluiion, A 
term applied by Lavoisier to Br. Black. 
(1728-1799.) 

Nestor of Ewom, Leopold, king of 
Belgium. (1790, 1831-1865.) 

Nesto'iians. Followers of Nesto'- 
rius, patriarch of Constantinople in tho 
fifth century. Ho maintoinod that Christ 
had two distinct natures, and that Mary 
was tho mother of his human nature, 
which was the moro shell or hut of the 
divino. 

lYetli'inims. The hewers of wood 
and drawers of water for the house of 
God, an office which the Giboonites were 
condemned to by Joshua (Josh. ix. 27) • 
(The word means given to God.) 

lYettle. Camden says the Romans 
brought over the seed of this plant, that 
they might have nettles to chafe their 
limbs with when they enoounterod tho 
cold of Britain. 

ISTettoyer (French). ** Nottoyer uue 
porsonno, c’ost h diro luy gogner tout son 
argont.”— Ovdin, ^^Cnmoaites Frangoises*' 

Our English phrase, 1 cleaned him 
out," is precisely tantamount to it. 

INevers. II conte di Nevers, the hus- 
band of Valentina. Being asked by the 
governor of tho Louvre to join in tho mas- 
sacre of the Protestants, ho replied that 
his family contained a long list of war- 
riors, but not one assassin. He was one 
of tho Catholics who foil in the dreadful 
slaughter.— Jlfeyerieer, UgomUi** 

{an opera). 

New Christians. Certain J ews of 
Portugal, who yielded to compulsion and 
suffered themselves to be baptised, but 
in secret observed the Mosaic ceremoniefi. 
(Fifteenth century.) 

New Jerusalem. Tne pai^ise c£ 
Christians, in allusion to Rev. xxi. 

New Man. Tho regenerated man. 
In Scripture phrase the unregenerated 
state is called the old man ($*v.). 

New Style. The reformed or Gre- 
gonan calendar, adopted in England in 
tieptember, 1752. 
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Tfew T^estament. The oldest MSS. 
extant are:— (1) The Codex Sinait'icus 
(M)« published at the expense of Alex- 
ander n. of Bussia since the Crimean 
war. This codex contains nearly the 
whole of the Old and New Testaments, 
and was discovered in the convent of St. 
Catherine on Mount Sinai, by Constan- 
tins Tisohendorf. It is ascribed to the 
fonrth oentuiy. (2) The Codex Vatica'- 
nns (B), in the Vatican Library. Written 
on vellum in Egypt about tho fourth 
century. (3) The Codex Alexandri'nus 
(A), belonging to the fifth centuiy. It 
was presented to Charles I. in 1628 by 
Cyrillus Lucaris, patriarch of Alexandria, 
and is preserved in the British Museum. 
It connsts of four folio volumes on parch- 
ment, and contains the Old ana Now 
Testaments, except the first twenty-four 
c hapters of St. Matthew, and tho Epistle 
of Clement to the Corinthians. 

ISTew World. America ; tho Eastern 
Hemisphere is called the Old World. 

New-year’s Gifts. Tho Greeks 
transmitted the custom to tho Homans, 
and the Homans to the carlv Britons, 
llie Homan presents wore called ttrenm, 
whence the French term Hrmm (a New- 
voar's gift). Our forefathers used to 
Uribe the magistrates with gifts on New- 
Year's day— a custom abolishod by law 
in 1290, bipt even down to the reign of 
James II. the monarchs received their 

N.B.— Nonius Marcellus says that 
Tatius, king of the Sabines, was pre- 
sented with some branches of trees cut 
from the forest sacred to the goddess 
Strania (»trength\ on New-year’s day, and 
from this happy omen established the 
custom. 

News. The letters w^e used to bo 

prefixed to newspapers to show that 
they obtained information from tho 
four quarters of the world, and tho sup- 
position that our word nows is thenoe 
derived is at least ingenious; but the 
old-fashioned way of spelling the word, 
•Atum, is fatal to the conceit. The French 
wmvellea seems to be the real scion. 
{Ste Notabioa.) 

K«wi Is conveyed letter, word, or mouth, 
Andoomee to ue ftoin Morlli. Eut. West, and South. 

YTUt'e **E<crea:u>iia.” 

Newcastle (Ncrthumberland) was ; 
once csdled Moncaster, from the monk" > 


who settled there in the Saxon times ; it 
was called Newcastle from the oastla 
built there bv Robert, son of the Con- 
queror, in 1080, to defend the neigh- 
bourhood from the Scots. 

NetoeattU (Staffordshire) is so called 
from the new castle built to supply the 
place of an older one which stood at 
Chesterton-under-Line, about two miles 
distant. 

Carry coaU to NewauUe, A work of 
supererogation, Newcastle being the 
great seat of coals. The Latins have 
Aqvom mari infund^rS (to pour water 
into the sea) ; Si'dera codo add^rU (to add 
stars to the sky); Noctuas Athe'ncu (to 
carry owls to Athens, which abounded 
in them). 

Newcome (CWoaeZ). A character in 
Thackeray’s novel called ''The New- 
comes.” 

Newconies. Strangers newly arrived. 

Newgate. Before this was set up, 
London had but three gates: Aldgate, 
Aldersgate, and Ludgatc. The new one 
was added in the reign of Henry 1. 

NeivgaU, Nash, in his “ Pierce Peni- 
losBO,” says that Newgate is ''a common 
name for all prisons, as homo is a common 
name for a man or woman.” 

Newgate fashion. Two by two. Pri- 
soners used to be conveyed to Newgate 
coupled together in twos. {See '* 1 Henry 
IV.,”iii. 3.-JJai'd0lph.) 

Newgate Fringe. Tho hair worn 
under the chin, or between the chin and 
tho neck ; so called because it occupies 
tho position of the rope when men are 
about to be hanged. 

Newton {Sir Isaac) discovered the 
prismatic colours of light. (1642-1727.) 

Nature and Na1 

(fod said,** Lee 

The Newton of harmony. Jean Philippo 
Hameau was so called from his work en- 
titled a “ Dissertation on the Principles 
of Harmony.” (1683-1764.) 

Newto'nian Philosophy. The 
astronomical system at present received, 
together with that of universal mvita* 
tion. So called after Sir Isaac NewtoB, 
who established the former and dis- 
covered the latter. {See Apple.) 

NPbelung. A mythical king of Nor- 
way, whose subjects are called the Nibe- 
lungers and territory the Nibelungen- 


uToli lawB lay hid in nfsht. 
Newton be,” and all wai light 
Pojic. 
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land. There were two contemporary 
kisffB in this realm, against whom Sieg- 
fried, prince of the Netherlands, fought. 
He uew the twelve giants who formed 
their pala^hns with 700 of their chiefs, and 
made their country tributary (Layiii). 
The word is from iMbtl (darkness), and 
means the children of mist or darlmess. 
(3ee Nibeltjnqen-Lied.) 

19’ibelungen Hoard. A mythical 
mass of gold and precious stones, which 
Bie^ried obtained from the Nibelungs, 
and gave to his wife Kriemhild as her 
marriage portion. It was guarded by 
Albrio the dwarf. After the murder of 
SiegMed, his widow removed the hoard 
to Worms; here Hagan seized it, and 
buried it secretly beneath “the Rhine at 
Lochham,” intending at a future time to 
enjoy it, ''but that was ne’er to bo.” 
Kriemhild married Etzel with the view 
of avenging her wrongs. In time Gun- 
ther, with Hagan and a host of Burgun- 
dians, went to visit king Etzel, and 
Kriemhild stirred up a great broil, in 
which a most terrible slaughter ensued. 
(5se Kbtemhild.) 


times called "The Nibelungen-N6t^* from 
the last three words, oontahui twenty 
lays, divided into 1,271 four-line stanzas. 
The two parts contain thirty-nine lays, 
2,459 stanzas, or 9,836 lines. The tale is 
based on a legend in the Vdlsunga Saga. 

Nibelungen-Hot. The second part 
of the famous German epic called the 
Nibelungen-Lied (;.v.). 

Hibelungers. Whoever possessed 
the "Nibelung Hoard” (o.v.). Thus at 
one time certain people of Norway were 
so called, but when Siegfried possessed 
himself of the hoard he was called king 
of the Nibelungors ; and at the death of 
Siegfried, when the hoard was removed 
to Burgundy, the Burgundians were so 
called. {See Nibelunq.) 

Hie Frog. Froo.) 

Hico. TVts CowmU of Nice. The first 
cDcumenical council of the Christion 
church, held under Constantine the 
Great at Nice or Nicsea, in Asia Minor, 
to condemn the Arian heresy (325). The 
seventh cecumenical council was also 
held at Nice (787). 


7irai Bueh tu twelve hut{« wiggoni in four whole 
niehte and days 

Oonld oarry from the moantain down to the Mlt* 
■ea bay. 

Thragh to and fro eaoh waggon thrioo jonrnejed 
every day. 


It was made np of nothing but precious stones and 
gold : 

Were all the world bought from it, and down the 
value told. 

Hot a mark the less would there bo lell than erst 
there wos, 1 weea 

*'jribaun 0 en-Liedr six. 


Hibelungen-Iiied. A famous Ger- 
man epic of the thirteenth century, pro- 
bably a compilation of different lays. 
It is divided into two parts, one ending 
with the death of Siegfried, and the 
other with the death of Kriemhild, his 
widow. The first part contains the 
marriage of Gunther, king of Bur^ndy, 
with queen Brunhild; the marriage of 
Siegfried with Kriemhild, his death by 
Hagan, the removal of the "Nibolung 
hoard” to Burgundy, and its seizure by 
Hagan, who buried it somewhere under 
the Rhine. This port contains nineteen 
Um divided into 1,188 four-line stanzas. 
The second part contains the marriage 
of the widow Kriemhild with king Etzel, 
the virit of the Burgundians to the court 
of the Hunnieh king, and the death of 
•n the principal characters, including 
Hagan and Knemhild. Thiapart, some" 


Hicene Creed (JVt-seen) drawn up 
chiefly by Hosius of Coriduba. Down to 
tho words " I bclievo in the Holy Ghost,” 
formed part of tho Nicene formulary; 
the rest was added in 387 to guard 
against tho heresy of Macedonius. 

Hicbe. A niche in (he temple of Fame, 
Tho temple of Fame was tho Panthe'on, 
converted (1791) into a receptacle for 
illustrious Frenchmen. A niche in tho 
temple is a place for a monument record- 
ing your iinmo and deeds. 

Hicbolas {St.), The patron saint 
of boys, as St. Catherine is of girls. In 
Germany, a person assembles the chil- 
dren of a family or school on the 6th 
December (the eve of St. Nicholas), and 
distributes gilt nuts and sweetmeats; 
but if any naughty child is present, he 
receives the redoubtable punishment of 
the klaubauf. The same as SaaOa Cla%% 
and the Dutch Kriss Krinyle {q,v,). 

Si, Nicholas, Patron saint of parish 
clerks. This is because he was the patron 
of scholars, who used to bo called eUrlts, 

St, Nicholas, Patron saint of sailors, 
because he allayed a storm on a voyage 
to the Holy Land. 

St, Nicholas, The patron saint of 
Russia 
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St. NkholM. Hie patron saint ot 
Aberdeen. 

SL McIuHm, in Christian art, is re- 
presented in episcopal robes, and has 
either throe purses or /roldcn balls, or 
three children, as his mstinotive sym- 
bols. The three purses are in allusion 
to tbe three purses gi^on by him to three 
Sisters to enable them to marry. The 
three children allude to the legend that 
an Asiatic gentleman sent his three boys 
to school at Athens, but told them to 
call on St. Nicholas for his benediction ; 
thoy stopped at Myra for the night, and 
the innkeeper, to secure their baggage, 
murdered them in bed, and put their 
mangled bodies into a pickling tub with 
some pork, intending to sell the whole 
as such. St. Nicholas had a vision of the 
whole affair, and went to the inn, when 
the man confessed tho crime, and St. 
Nicholas raised the murdered boys to 
life ^oin. (iSW Hone’s * * Everyday Book,” 
Tol. i., col. 165G ; Maitre Wace, “ Metrical 
life of St. Nicholas.”) 

Clerht or Kniphts of SL Niclwlan. 
Thieves, so called because St. Nicholas 
was their patron saint ; not that ho aided 
them in their wrong-doing, but beoauso 
on one occasion he induced some thieves 
to restore their plunder. Probably St. 
Nicholas is simply a pun for Nick, and 
thieves may be called the devil’s clerks 
or knights with much propriety. 

1 think yondor oom« pnncfnR doivn the bills 
Kingston a oonnle of 8t. Kiobolusls Clerks.— 
** ifolcft ol Midnight " (1033). 

NTiok, in Scandinavian mythology, is 
a water^wraith or kelpio. There are 
n^ks in sea, lake, river, and waterfall. 
Both Catholic and Protestant clergy have 
laboured^ stir up an aversion to those 

as half child, half horsej the hoofs being 
reversed, and sometimes as old men sit- 
tingon rooks wringing the water from their 
hair. In Denmark, when oke is drowned, 
they say NiJikm tog ham hort (Nick took 
him away) ; and when a drowned body is 
recovered, if tho nose is red, they say, 
Nikken har tuet lum (Nick has sucked 
him). This kelpie must not be con- 
founded with the nix (q.v,). 

Old JSkk is the Scandinavian wraith 
under the form and fashion of an old 
man. Butler sap the word is derived 
from Nicholas Machiavel, but this can 
be only a poetical satire, as the team 


existed manv years before the birth of 
that Florenune. 

Kick MsehisTel hsd ne’er a trick 
(Though he idvee name to our Old ffiok) 

But was below the leaet of theea .... 

’’jBiKUbraa'iii. 1. 

Old Nick, Grimm says the word Kick 
is Nckon or Nikken, tho evil spirit of the 
North. In Scandinavia there is scarcely 
a river without its Nikr or wraith. (See 
Nicka-nan. Nickab.’^ 

He nicked it. Won, hit, accomplished 
it, A nick is a winning throw of dice. 
Hence Florio (p. 280) says : To tye or 
nicke a cast of dice.” 

To nick the nick. To hit the exact 
moment. Tallies used to be called nick- 
sticks.** Hence to make a record of any- 
thing is to nick it down,” as publicans 
nick a score on a tally. 

In ike nick of Him. Just at the right 
moment. The allusion is to tallies marked 
with nicks or notches. Shakespeare has 
“ ’Tis now the prick of noon ” (" Borneo 
and Juliet,” ii, 4), in allusion to the cus- 
tom of pricking tallies with a pin, as they 
do at Cambridge University still. If a 
man enters chapel just before tbe doors 
close, ho would be just in time to get 
nicked or })ricked, and would bo at the 
nick or prick of time. 

Kicka-NTan NTight. The night 
preceding Shrove Tuesday is so called 
in Cornwall, because boys play impish 
tricks and practical jokes on the unwary. 

Hickar or Unickar. Tho name as- 
sumed by Odin when he impersonates the 
destroying principle.^G^nmm, **J)euiMche 
MyOwlogie. 

Nicker. One who nicks or hits a 
mark exactly. Certain night-larkers, 
whoso game was to break windows with 
halfpence, assumed this name in tho early 
part of the eighteenth century. 

Ills scattered pence the flying Nieker flings. 

And with the copper shower the easement ringa 
Qay. ’* Trivia/* Ui. 

Nick^eby(ilfrs.). An endless talker, 
always introducing something quite 
foreign to the matter in hand, and plum- 
ing herself on her penetration.— IHcArtt, 
“ Nicholas Niekteby,** 

Nickname. ** An eke name,** writ- 
ten A neke name. An additional name, 
an ag-nomen. The eke” of a bee-hive 
is the piece added to the bottom to en- 
large we hive. (See Now-a-days.) 
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SfieknameB. NcOitmalNklhamu: 

For an Amerioan of the United States^ 
** Brother J onathan ” (o. «.)• 

For a DtOxilman, **Nio Frog** 
and ''Mynheer Closh** {q.v,). 

For an En^lithimn^ "John Bull." 
<iSte Bull.) 

For a Ermibman, "Crapaud** (fl'.e.), 
Johnny or Jean^ Bobert Macaire. 

For Frendi "Jean Bap- 

tiste.*’ 

For French B/ofomucn^ "Brissotins.” 
French Peasantry , "Jacques Bonhomme.” 

For a Glasgowegian^ " Glasgow Keolie.” 

For a German, " Cousin Michael ” {q.v , ). 

For an Irishman, "Paddy.” 

For a Londoner, "A Cockney” (j.v.). 

For a Russian, " A Bear.” 

Venn Scot, '‘Sawney” {q.v.). 

For a Swiss, " Colin Tampon ” (o.u.). 

Fora TVtrXr ''Infidel.” 

A lArerpudlian, " Dicky Sam.” 

A man of Glasgow, "A Glasgow keelio. 

!ETiok*nev'en. A gigantic malignant 
hag of Scotch superstition. Dunbar has 
well described this spirit in his "Fly ting 
of Dunbar and Kennedy.” 

BTicolaltans. The followers of Ni> 
colads (second century). They wero Gnos- 
tiosin doctrine and Epicureans in practice. 

Nio'olas. (SeeNioHOLAS.) 


the well Hvergdmeer, from which flowed 
twelve rivers. (Old Norse, nifl, mist; 
and heimr, home.) In the South was the 
world called Muspelhoim (g.v).-- iSfcaa* 
dinavian mythology, {See Hyebgelueb.) 


Nigger Bongs are chiefly oomposed 
bv Stephen C. Foster, of Pittsburgh, 
who died 1864. Among others the follow- 
ing are from his pen 


Uncle Ned, pttUishtd 

1848 

Oh bufluuuth. 


The Old Folks st Hoina 
My Old Kentac^Uoma 
Old Log Tnj. 


NigMineale. Tereus, king of 
Thrace, fetched Philomela to visit his 
wife ; but when he reached the " soli- 
tudes of Helas” he dishonoured her, and 
cut out her tongue that she might not 
reveal his conduct. Tereus told his wife 
that Philomela was dead, but Philomela 
made her sto^ known by weaving it into 
a pepluB, which she sent to her sister, 
tho wifo of Tereus, whose name was 
Procne. Procne, out of revenge, cut up 
her own son and served it to Tereus ; 
but as soon as tho king discovered it he 
pursued his wifo, who lied to Philomela, 
her sister. To put an end to the sad tale, 
the gods changed all three into birds; 
Tereus became tho hawk, his wifo tho 
swallow, and Philomela the nightingale, 
Arcadian nightingales, asses, Cam^ 
hridgeshire niglltingules, edible frogs. 


Nioo'tine (3 syl.) is so named from 
Jean Nicot, lord of Yillemain, who pur- 
ohased some tobacco at Lisbon in 1660, 
introduced it into lYance, and had the 
honour of fixing his name on the plant. 
Our word tobacco is from the Indian 
tahaco (the tube used by the Indians for 
inhaling the smoko). 

Nidhogg. Tho monster serpent, hid 
in the pit Hvergelmer, which for ever 
miawB at the roots of the mundane ash- 
treQYgg^o:ej^---~Scandinavianmyiltology, 


Nightmare. A sensation in sleep 
as if Bomothiug hbavy were sitting on our 
breast. (From tho Saxon mara, an in- 
cubus ; l^bbinic, maria, a demon or evil 
spirit.) This sensation used to be called 
in French, Cochemar (the sow-devil), 
because it resembles the dull lifeless 
weight of a fat sow ; and anciently it 
was not unfrequently called the N%ghL 
hag, or tho riding of the toUch, Fuseli 
used to eat raw beef and pork chops for 
supper to produce nightmare, that he 
might draw the horrible creations. {See 
Mare’s Nest.) 


Nie'mi. A lake and mountain in 
Lapland, where guardian spirits, ccdled 
HaltioB, ore said to dwell. 

Nifl-heim (2 syl., vapour^kome). The 
region of endless cold and everlasting 
night, ruled over by Hela. It consists 
ef nine worlds, to which are consiCTod 
those who die of disease or old age. This 
r^on existed "from the beginning” in 
the Norths and in the middle thereof was 


I do bolicre that the wltob we eall Mura hsi been 
dealiog with 70ii.-S<r WtUttr Seott, **TheBarotkid,*" 
eh, XV, 


Nightmare of Europe, Napoleon Bona- 
parte. (1769, 1804-1814, 1821.) 

Nightshade is called deaMy, not so 
muchliecause it is poisonous as beoause 
it was used to blacken the eyes in mourn- 
ing. It was the plant of moumisg for 
tho dead. 


Ki^hilO. Ex nihiXb nikU ft. From 
nothing oomosnothing-^e., ereiy effect 
lanet Imre a cause. It is an Ibicure'an 
axiom to prove the eternity of matter. 
We nov apply the phrase as equivalent 
to ** Tou cannot get blood from a stone.*' 
You cannot expect clever work from one 
who has no brains ; you cannot expect 
fruits of the earth without ploughing 
and sowing. 

!N!U0. The Eg3^tian8 say that the 
swelling of the Nile is caused by the tears 
of Isis. The feast of Isis is celebrated at 
the anniversary of the death of Osi'ris^ 
when Isis is supposed to mourn for her 
husband. 

Hero of the Nik. Horatio lord Nelson. 
(1768-1806.) 

Ifil'ioa or SephaJfiea. A plant in tho 
blossoms of which the bees sleep. 

IHXDLbUB characterises auUvority and 
power, not sanctity. The colour indi- 
cates the character of tho person so 
invested the nimbus of the Trinity is 
gold; of angels, apostles, and the Virgin 
Mary, either red or white; of ordinary 
sainui, violet; of Judas, black; of Satan, 
some very dark colour. The form is 
generally^ a circle or half-circle, but that 
of Deity is often triangular. 

Zfim'ini-Fim'ini Affected sim- 
plicity. Lady Emily, in the “ Heiress," 
tells Miss Alscrip the way to acquire tho 
Faphian Mimp is to stand before a glass 
ana keep pronouncing nimini pimini. 

The lips cannot fail to take the right 
General Burgoym,'* iii. 2. 

This conceit has wen borrowed by 
Charles Dickens in his Little Dorriv’ 
where Mrs. General tells Amy Dorrit— 

3Pm glVM s pretty form to the Upi. P<nxr, 
prunes, and prim. You will find 
It sanlmble if you say to yourielf on entering a 
room,jPei|^ potolott, poaUrr, pninee, and prim, 
p m me and prim. 

inirod. " A mighty hunter before 
the Lord’'(Oen. x. 9), which the Targum 
•ays means a " sinful hunting of the sons 
of men." Pope says of him, he was 
mighty hunter, and his prey was man ; ” 
so also Milton interprets tho phrase. — 
^^FaradieeLost^* xii. 

Himrod, Any tyrant or devastating 
warrior. 

Himrod, in the Quarterly Beview, is the 
iMw^-plumeot Charles James Apperley, 
M Denbighshire, who was pasmonately 
fond of hunting. Mr. Pittman, tho pro- 


prietor, kept for him a stud of hunters. 
His best productions are ** The Chase, 
the Turf, and the Road." (1777-1848.) 

Nineoznpoop. A poor thing of a 
man. A corruption of the lAtin non. 
empot [msnfif]. 

Ifine. Nine, five, and three are 
mystical numbers— the diapa'son, dia- 
pente,and diatri'on of the Greeks. Nine 
consists of a trinity of trinities. Accord- 
ing to the I^hagorean numbers, man is 
a full chord, or eight notes, and deity 
comes next. Three, being the trinity, 
represents a perfect unity ; twice three 
is the perfect dttal; and thrice three 
is the perfect plural. This explains the 
use of nine as a mystical number, and 
also as an exhaustive plural, and conse- 
quently no definite number, but a simple 
representative of plural peri ection. {See 
Diapason.) 

(1) Nine indicating perfection or co»i- 
pletion 

Deucalion*t ark, mode by the advice of 
Prome'theuB, was tossed about for nine 
days, when it stranded on the top of 
Mount Parnassus. 

Rigged to the ninu or Dresaed up to Hue 
nines. To poriection, from head to foot. 

There are nine earths. Hela is goddess 
of tho ninth. Milton speaks of nine- 
enfolded spheres ." — ** Arcades.'* 

There are nine worlds in Niflhevnu 

There are nine heavens. (iSIse Heavens.) 

Gods. Macaulay makes Porsenna swear 
by the nine gods. 

There are nine orders of angels. {See 
Anoelb.) 

There are the nine koirigan or fays of 
Armorica. 

There were nirie muses. 

There were nine Gallicenat or vizgin 
priestesses of the ancient Gallio oracle. 
The serpents or N^as of Southern Indian 
worship are nine in number. 

There are nine worthies (g.v.) ; and nine 
worthies of London. 

There were nine rivers of hell, accord- 
ing to classic mythology. Milton says 
the gates of hell are ''thrice three-fold : 
three folds are brass, three iron, three 
of adamantine rock. They had nine 
folds, nine plates, and nine linings." — 
" Paroaise Lost,** ii. 646. 

Fallen angels. Milton says, when they 
were cast out of heaven, "Nine days 
they fell."— "Porndwe Lost;* vi. m. 

Vulcan, when kicked out of heaven, 
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m nine dam falling, and then lighted 
on the islaad Lemnos. 

or nimble a$ ninepenee 

(2) Examples of the use of nine as an 
saiauitm plural 

ATtns tailors make a man, does not 
mean the number nine in the ordinary ao- 
oeptation, but simply the plural of tailor 
without x^ation to number. As a tailor 
is not so robust and powerful as the or- 
dinary run of men, it requires more than 
one to match a man. 

A nine days* wonder is a wonder that 
lasts more than a day ; hero nine equals 
** several." 

A eat has nine lives— i,e., a cat is more 
tenacious of life than animals in general. 

Possession is nine points of the law—i.e., 
Stovml points, or every advantage a per- 
son can nave short of right. 

There are nine crowns recognised in 
heraldry. [See Crowns.) 

A iio asked a Norman peasant to 
change babes with her, but the peasant 
replied, **No, not if your child were 
nine times fairer than my awa**—**Fairy 
MyUwUMy** p. 473. 

(3) Ifine as a mystie nurnber. Exam- 
ples of its superstitious use : — 

The Abrax^aJbra was worn nine days, 
and then flung into a river. 

CadeMy, There are nine marks of 
cadency. 

Cat,^ The whip for punishing evil- 
doers is a ccfi 0 * nine tails, from the super- 
stitious notion that a flogging by a 
*Hrinity .of trinities" would be both 
more sacred and more eflicacious. 

Diamonds, {See Diamond Jousts," 
under the word Diamond.) 

Fairies, In order to see the fairies, a 
person is directed to put **nine grains of 
wheat on a four-leaved clover." 

Del has dominion over nine worlds. 

Hydra, The hydra had nine heads. 
(^eelElTDBA.) 

Leases used to be gifted for 999 
years, that is Ihree^lhvee times ihree'ihree. 
Even now they run for ninety-nine years, 
the dual of a trinity of trinities. 

AttheZemu'ria, held by the Romans 
on the 9th, 11th, and 13th of May, per- 
sons haunted threw black beans over 
their headi^ pronouncing nine times the 
words: ** Avaunt, ye spectres from this 
house 1" and the exorcism was complete. 

Ovid's “Fasti.”) 

Magpies, To see nine magpies is most 
unlucky. {See MAOrufi.} 

U ^ 


Odisis ring dropped tight other tings 
every ninth night. 

Ordeals, In the ordeal by fire, nine 
hot ploughtiiares were laid lengthwise at 
unequal distances. 

Peas, If a servant finds nine green 
peas in a peascod. she lays it on the lintel 
of the kitohen-door, and the first tnan 
that enters in is to be her cavalier. 

Seal, The people of Foroes say that 
the seal oasts off its skin every ninth 
month, and assumes a human form to 
sport about the land.— “ Thiele,** hi. 61. 

Styx encompassed the infernal regions 
in nine circles. 

Toast, We drink a Three-times-ihree to 
those most highly honoured. 

Witches, The weird sisters in “Mac- 
beth" sang, as they danced round the 
cauldron: “Thrice to thine, and thrice 
to mine, and thrice again to make up 
nine;" and then declared “the charm 
wound up.” 

Wresting Thread, Nino knots are 
made on black wool as a charm for a 
sprained ankle. 

(4) Promiscuous examples 

Niobe's children lay nine days in their 
blooa before they were buried. 

Nine lulUms of official rank in Ohina. 

Nine of DiacMmds iq,v.). The curse 
of Scotland. 

There are nine Mandarins (c.v.). 

Planets.— {!) Mercury, (2) Venus,' (3) 
Earth, (4) Mars, (5) the Planetoid^ (6) Ju- 
piter, (7) Saturn, fb) Uranus, (9) Neptune. 

The followers of Jai'na, a heterodox 
sect of the Hindus, believe all objects 
are classed under nine categories. (See 
Jainas.) 

Nine Crosses. Altar crosses, pro- 
cessional crosses, roods on lofts, reliquary 
crosses, consecration crosses, marking 
crosses, pectoral crosses, spire crosses, 
and crosses pendant over altars.— Piujruiy 
“ Glossary of Ecclesiastical Ornamjsnis.** 

Nine Crowns. Crowns.) 

Nine Days’ Wonder. Something 
that causes a great sensation for a few 
days, and then passes into the limbo of 
things forgotten. In Bohn’s ' * Handbook 
of Proverbs" we have, “A wonder lasts 
nine days, and then the puppy’s eyes are 
open," alluding to cats and dogs, whitii 
are bom blind. As muoh as to say the 
eyes of tho public are blind in astonish- 
ment for nine days, but then their eyer 
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areopeiL aadtliey fee too latioh to won- 
der any longer. 

mxia Points of the Law. Sucoesf 
in a law-Buit requires (1) a good deal of 
money ; (2) a good deal of patience ; (3) 
a good cause; (4) a good lawyer; (5) a 
good oonnsel: (6) good witnesses; (7) a 
good jtuy; (8) a good judge; and (9) 
good luck. 

Kine Worthies. Joshua, David, 
and Judas Maccabssus ; Hector, Alexan- 
der, and Julius Cesar; Arthur, Charle- 
magne^ and Gk>dfrey of Bouillon. 

Vine worthies were they esUed. of different ritee* 
Three Jewi. three psgsns, and three Obrlatian 

**Th» PZoieer and the Ltaf." 

Nxm WwUiiei (privy councillors to 
William III.) 

Whiqii Devonshire, Dorset, Monmouth, 
and Edward Bussell. 

Torm : Caermarthen, Pembroke, Not- 
tingham, Marlborough, and Lowthcr. 

Mm Worthies of London. {See WOR- 

THISS.) 

TQ’inepence. An nice as nin^ence. 
Silver ninopences were common till the 
year 1696, when all unmilled coin was 
caUod in. These ninopences were often 
bent and given as love-tokens, the usual 
formula of presentation being To my love, 
from my love, 

USTinlan The apostlo of the 

Plots (fourth and fifth centuries). 

Ninon do Lenclos, noted for her 
beautj^ wit, and gaiety. She had two 
saturm sons, one of whom fell in love 
with her, and blew out his brains when he 
disoover^ the relationship. (1615-1706.) 

NPnus. Son of Belus, husband of 
Semir'amis, and the reputed builder of 
Nineveh. 

Niobe (3 syL). The personification 
of female sorrow. AocorcUng to Grecian 
fable, NiobS was the mother of twelve 
(dulwiK and taunted Lato'na because 
rile had only two, namely Apollo and 
Diana. Idito'na commanded her children 
to avenge the insult, and they caused all 
the sons and daughters of Niobe* to die. 
Niobfi was inconsolable, wept herself to 
death, and was changed into a stone, 
from which ran water. Like Niobf, all 
tears” (« Hamlet”). 

The group of Niobb* and her children. 
In Florence, was discovered at Borne in 
1688, and was the work either of Scopes 
or Piazit'elbB. 


The NioU of UTaUont, So lord ^yroll 
styles Borne, the *'lone mother of dead 
empires,” with broken thrones and 
temples ;” a ** chaos of ruins ;” a desert 
where wo steer stumbling o’er recollec- 
tions.”—'' Childe Harold," iv., Btansa79. 

Nip-oheese or Mpfarthim, A mi- 
ser, who nips or pinches closely his riieese 
and farthings. 

Nipper {Susan). The attendant on 
Florence Dombey. She is affectionate 
and faithful, but teasing and oaustie. 

Nirva'na. Annihilation, or rather 
the final deliverance of the soul from 
transmigration Hn Buddhism). Sanskrit, 
nir, out; vdaa, Uovm. (See Gautaha.) 

Niehapoor and Tous. Mountains 
in Khorassan where turquoises are found. 

Nisi PriuB. A Nisi Case ; a cause 
to be tried in the assize courts. Sittings 
at Nisi, Prius; sessions of Nisi Prius 
courts, which never try criminal cases. 
Trial at Nisi\ a trial before judges of 
assize. An action at one time co^d be 
tried only in the court where it was 
brought, but Magna Charta provided that 
certain cases, instead of being tried at 
Westminster in the superior courts, 
should be tried in their proper counties 
before judges of assize. The words 
" Nisi Prius” are two words on which the 
following clause attached to the writs 
entirely hinges : "We command you to 
come before our justices at Westminster 
on the morrow of All Souls’, NISI 
PRIUS justiciarii domini regis ad assisas 
capiondas venerint^.e., unless previouriy 
the justices of our lord the king come to 
hold their assizes at (the court of your 
own assize town). 

Nis’rocli. An idol of the Ninevitei^ 
represented in their sculptures with a 
hawk’s head. The word means Great 
Eagle, 

Nit. One of the attendants of queen 
Mab. 

Nitouche {St.') or Mxe Touehe, 
(Touch-me-not). A hypocrite, a demure- 
looking pharisee. The French say Fairs 
la Sainte Nitouche, to pretend to great 
sanctity, or look as if butter would not 
melt in your mouth. We use the word 
Maw-worm in the same signification— a 
name taken from " The Hypocrite/* tw 
Isaao Bickerstaff. 
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inx (mas.), Nixe (fern.). Kind busy- 
body. little creatures not unlike the 
Scot^ brownie and German hobold. 
They wear a red cap, and are ever ready 
to lend a helping hand to the industrious 
and thrifty. {See Nick.) 

Of Trolda, Hezer, Niiier i brer Vnae. 

Finn Magnuitn, 

And Trollf. bsga nlzes in eanh nook. 

A title of sovereignty in 
India, derived from Nizam-ul-muLk (regu- 
lator of the state), who obtained posses- 
sion bf the Deccan at the beginning of 
the last century. The name Cmar was 
by the Bomans used precisely in the 
same manner, and has descended to the 
present hour in the form of Kaiser (of 
Austria). 

ITjambol or Njmbai, The good 
Qiirit of the Bakalai tribes of Africa. 

Njbrd. God of the winds and waves. 
*— JSiorfa. 

ITo-Popery Biots. Those of Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, February 5, 1779. 
Those of London, occasioned by lord 
George Gordon, iu 1780. 

I!9'oall’s Ark. A white band spanning 
the sky like a rainbow : if oast and west 
expect dry weather, if north and south 
expect wet. 


the first who coined rose nobles 
and gave 100 of them to Gobin Ag^e of 
Picardy, for showing him a ford across 
the river Somme, when he wanted to join 
his army. 

The KdbU, Charles III. of Navarre 
(1361-1425). Solinian TduliU, Turkish 
prince at Adrianople (died 1410). 

iN'oble-Soul. The surname given 
to Khosrfi I., the greatest monarch of 
the Sassanian dynasty. ( * , 581-579.) 

l^oblesse Oblige {French), Noble 
birth imposes the obligation of high- 
minded principles and noble actions. 

IN'occa. The Neptune of the Goths. 

Noctes Ajnbrosia'nsB. While 
Lockhart was writing Vale'rius,'* he was 
in the habit of taking walks with Pro- 
fessor Wilson every morning, and o* 
supping with Blackwood at Ambrose's, a 
small tavern in Edinburgh. One night 
Lockhart said, What a pity there has 
not been a short-hand writer here to take 
down all the good things that have ^en 
said !" and next day he produced a paper 
from momoiy, and called it ''Noctes 
Ambrosianeo.” That was tho first of the 
series. The part ascribed to Hogg, the 
Ettrick Shepherd, is purely supposi- 
titious. 


BToab’s Wife, according to a me- 
dieval legend, was unwilling to go into 
the ark, and the quarrel between the 
patriarch and his wife forms a very 
prominent feature of “Noah’s Flood," 
tn the Chester and Townelcy Mysteries. 

HMtow nought herd, quod Nicholan. also 
The Morwe oi h’oe with hfs feltHchippe 
That he had or he gat hii wyf to achips? 

Cha\tMT^*'Canierlmry Talm^ZSSi. 

BToakes {John) or John o' Noakes. 
Ml fictitious name, formerly made use of 
by lawyers in actions of ejectment. His 
name was generally coupled with that of 
Tom, Styles, Similarly, John Doe and 
Richard Roe were used. The Homan 
names were Tiiius and Seive (“Juv. 
Sat. " iv. 18). All thoso worthies are 
the hopeful sons of Mrs. Harris. 

Nobs and Snobs. Nobles and 
pseudo-nobles. 

Noble. An ancient coin, so called on 
account oTthe superior excellency of its 
gold. Nobles were originally disposed 
M as a reward for good news, or im- 
ppptctut service douo. Edward JX|. w^ 


Noddy. A Tom Noddy is a venr 
foolish or half-witted person, “a noodle.” 
The marine birds called Noddies are so 
silly, that any one can go up to them and 
knock them down with a stick. A donkey 
is called a Neddy Noddy. 

Nodel. Tho lion in the beast-epic 
called “Boynard tho Fox.” Nodel re- 
presents tho regal element of Germany; 
Jsengrin, tho wolf, represents the baro- 
nial e^omeut, and Bo3mard represents the 
church element. 

Noel. Christmas day, or a Chrirtmas 
carol. A contraction of nouvellesQiidin^), 
written in old English nowells, 

A child this day is hcnif 
A child of high renuwu. 

Most worthy of a scentre, 

A Bceptro and a uruwu. 

Nowells, nowells, nowells 1 
Sing nil wo may. 

Because that Christ, the King, 

Was burn this blessed day. oidOOTot, 

Noggs (Newman), Balph Nickleby'a 
clerk. A tall man of middle age, with 
two gogglo eyes, one of which was a 
fixture. This kind, dilapidated fellow, 
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kept his horses and hounds onoo.**— 
Dieh^f ** Nicholas Nichleby," 

IToko'xniS. Dauf^hter of tho Moon. 
Sporting one day^ with her maidens on a 
swing made of vine«canes, a rival cut the 
■sring, and Nokomis fell to earthy where 
she gave birth to a daughter named 
Weno'nah. 

ITolens Volens. Whether willing 
or not. Two Latin participles meaning 
•* being unwilling (or) willing.” 

Ifoll. Old Noll. Oliver Cromwell 
was so called by the Royalists. Noll is 
a familiar contraction of 01ivor^t.e., 01* 
with an initial liquid. 

Noli me Tan'gere. A plant of 
the genus impatiens. The seed-vessels 
consist of one cell in five divisions^ and 
when the seed is ripe each of these, on 
being touched, suddenly folds itself into 
a spiral form and leaps from tho stalk. — 
{See Darwin, Loves of the Plants,*’ ii. 3.) 

Nolle Pros'equi {DonH prosecute). 
A petition from a x^iaintiif to stay a suit. 
{See Non Pros.) 

Nolo Npiscopa^ri (T am wmilhng 
to accept ike offi,ce of Jhshop). A very 
general notion prevails that every bishop 
at consecration uses those words. Mr. 
Christian, in his notes to Blackstono, 
says, “ The origin of these words and of 
this vulgar notion 1 have not been able 
to discover: tho bishops certainly give 
no such refusal at present, and 1 am in- 
clined to think they never did at any 
time in this country.” When tho see of 
Bath and Wells was offered to Beveridgo, 
he certainly exclaimed, **Nolo episcopari 
out it was the private expression of his 
own heart, and not a form of words, in 
his case. Chamberlayne says in former 
times the person about to bo elected 
bishop modestly refused the office twice, 
and if he did so a third time his refusal 
was accepted. — ** Present State of £:ig- 
land:* 

Nom. Nom de Guerre is French for 
a ** war name,** but really means an as- 
sumed name. It was customary at one 
time for every one who entered the French 
army to assume a name ; this v/as espe- 
cially the case in the times of chivalry, 
when knights went by the device of their 
rini^ds or some other distinctive cha- 
racter in their armour, as tho ** lied- 
cross Knight,*’ &o. 


Nom de Plwm, French for the '^pen 
name,” and meaning the name assumed 
by a writer who does not choose to give 
bis own name to the public ; as Peter 
Pindar, the nom de plume of Dr. John 
Wolcot ; Peter Parley, of Mr. Goodrich ; 
Carrer Bell, of Charlotte BrontS ; Cvdkberl 
Bede, of the Rev. Edward Bradley, &o. 

Nom'ads. Wanderers who live in 
tents. The Indians call their tents nwmda, 
made of a woollen stuff very thick. The 
Greeks called the people of Scythia, Libya, 
and Numidia Nomads, and probab^ de- 
rived the word from nnmda (a tehQ and 
not from nemo (to feed). 

Nominalists. A sect founded by 
Roscolm, canon of Compifegne (1040- 
1 120). He maintainod that if the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost are one God, they 
cannot be three distinct persons, but 
must bo simply three blames of the same 
boing ; just as father, son, and husband 
are three distinct names of one and tho 
same man under different conditions. 
Abelard, William Occam, Buridan, 
Hobbes, Locke, bishop Berkeley, Con- 
dillac, and Dugald Stewart are the most 
celebrated di&uiplos of Roscelin. {See 
Realists.) 

Non Bis in Idem (Latin, Not twice 
for the same thmg)--i.e., no man can be 
tried a second time on the same charge. 

Non Compos Mentis or Non 
Com. Not of sound mind; a lunatic, 
idiot, drunkard, or one who has lost 
memory and understanding by accident 
or disease. 

Non Con. (^See Nonconformist.) 

Non Bst. A contraction of Non est 
inventus (not to be found). They are the 
words which the sheriff writes on a writ 
when the defendant is not to be found in 
his bailiwick. 

Non Plus ("no more” can be said 
on the subject). When a man is come to 
a non’plus in an argument, it means that 
he IS unable to deny or controvert what 
is advanced against him. To non-plus ” 
a person is to put him into such a fix. 

Non Pros, for Non pros ' (not to 
prosecute). The judgment of Nonpros, is 
one for costs, when the plaintiff stays a suit. 

Non Sequitur (A). A conclusion 
which docs not follow from the premises 
stated. 
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XTonoonforznists. The ^00 cler- 
ranen who, in 1662, left the Church of 
ITugland, rather than conform or submit 
to we conditions of the Act of Uniformity 
unfeigned assent to all and every- 
thing contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer.” The word is loosely used for 
Dissenters generally. 


IS'ox^urors. Those clergymen who 
refuMd to take the oath of allegiance to 
the now government after tho Revolution. 
They were archbishop Bancroft with eight 
other bishops, and 400 clergymen, all of 
whom were ejected from their livings 
<1691). 

Konne Frestes Tale. A thrifty 
widow had a cock, “bight Chaunt'e- 
olere,” who had his harem ; but “damysel 
Pertilote ” was his favourite, who perched 
beside him at night. Ohaunteclere once 
dreamt that he saw a fox who “tried to 
make arrest on his body,” but Per'tilote 
chided him for placing faith in dreams. 
Next day a fox came into tho poultry- 
yard, but told Chauutoclere he merely 
came to hear him sing, for his voice was 
BO ravishing ho could not deny himself 
that pleasure. The cock, pleased with 
this flattery, shut his eyes and began to 
crow most lustily, when Dan Russell 
seized him tiy the throat and ran off 
with him. When they got to tho wood, 
the cock said to tho fox, “ I should ad- 
vise you to eat mo, and that anon.” “it 
shall be done,” said tho fox, but as he 
loosed tho cock’s neck to speak tho word, 
Chaunticlere flew from his back into a 
tree. Presently came a hue and cry 
after the fox, who escaped with difficulty, 
and Chaunticlere returned to the poul- 
tiw-yard wiser and discreetor for his 
adventure. — Chaucer, **Canterbw'y Tales'^ 

This tale is taken from the old French 
“Roman de Renart.” The sarao story 
forms also one of the fables of Marie of 
France, called “Don Coc et Don Werpil.” 


ISTor. The giant, father of Night. 
J ^e dwelt in Utgard. — Sca'udinKivia.n my- 
ihalogy. 

Norfolk. The folk north of Kent, 
Essex, and Suffolk. 


Norfolk-Howards. Bugs. A per- 
son named Bugg, in 1863, changed his 
name into Norfolk-Howa**'i 


Norfolk Street (iSfh’and), with 
Arundel, Surrey, and Howard Streets, 
wexe the site of the bouse and grounds of 
the bishop of Bath and Wells, (then of 
tho lord high admiral Seymour, and 
afterwards of the Howards earls of 
Arundel and Surrey, from whom it came 
into the possession of the earl of Norfolk. 

Norma. A vestal priestess who has 
been seduced. She discovers her para* 
mour in an attempt to seduce her friend, 
also a vestal priestess, and in despair 
contemplates tho murder of her base- 
lK>rn children. The libretto is a molo< 
drama by Romani, music by Belli'ni 
(1831). “ Nomia,'* an, Opera, 

Normandy. The Poles are the Vin^ 
tagers in, Noi'niandy. Tho N orman vintage 
consists of apples, beaten down by polos. 
The French say £!n Normandie Von ven- 
dange avec la gaule, where gaule is a play 
on the word Gaul, but really means a 
pole. 

The Oem, of Normandy. Emma, 
daughter of Richard I. (*-1052.) 

Ncrna. Tho well of Urda, where tho 
gods sit in judgment, and near which is 
that “fair building” whence proceed 
the three maidens called Urda, Verdandi, 
and Skulda {Past, Present, and Future). 
— Scandinavian mythology. 

Norna “of the Fitful-head.” A 
character in Sir Walter Scott's “Pirate,” 
to illustrate that singular kind of in- 
sanity which is ingenious in solf-impo- 
sition, as those who fancy a lunatic 
asylum their own palace, the employds 
thereof their retinue, and the porridge 
provided a banquet flt for the gods. 
Norna’s real name was Ulla Troil, but 
after her amour with Basil Mertoun 
(Vaughan), and the birth of a son, named 
Clement Cleveland, she changed her name 
out of shame. Towards the end of tho 
novel she gradually rocovered hor right 
mind. 

Nomir or Nome. Tho three fates 
of Scandinavian mytholopT,Past, Present, 
and Future. They spin tho events of 
human life sitting under the ash-tree 
Yggdrasil {Ig'-dra-silV). 

Norrislan Professor. A Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of 
Cambridge. This professorship was 
founded in 1760 by John Norris, Esq., of 
W’hitton, in Norfolk. The four divinity 
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professors are lady M argaret^s professor of 
divinity, Regius professor of divinity, Nor- 
risian professor, and Hulsean professor. 

ITorroy. North-roy or king. Tho 
third king-at-arms is so called, because 
his office is on tho north side of tho river 
Trent; that of the south side is called 
Clarencieux 

IT'orte. Violent northern gales, which 
visit tho Gulf of Mexico from September 
to March. In March they attain their 
maximum force, and then immediately 
cease. (Spanish, the north.) 

IVorte de Xios Esta^dos. By Don 
Francisco de Ossuna. Published 1550. 

E’orth {^ChristojilLer ) . A nom do plume 
of Professor Wilson, of Gloucester Place, 
Edinburgh, one of the chief contributors 
to BUt/ihwoods Magazine* 

North Side of a Churcliyard. 
The poor have a great objection to bo 
buried on the north sido of a churchyard. 
They seem to think only onl-doors should 
be there interred. Probably the chief 
reason is tlio want of sun. On 
the north sido of Glasgow Cathe- 
dral is shown the haugman's bnrial 
place. 

There is, however, an ecclesiastical 
reason : — Tho east is O'o(fg sido, where 
his throne is set ; the west, man's sido, 
tho Galileo of the Gentiles ; tho south, 
the side of the ** spirits madejnst ” and 
angels, where tho sun shines in his 
stren^h; tho north, tho deviVs side, 
whoro Satan and his legion lurk to 
catch tho unwary. Some churches have 
still a ** devil’s door” in the north wall, 
which is opened at baptisms and com* 
munions to lot tho devil out. 

As men die, eo ehsll th^y arise ; ff in faith in the 
Lord, towards the south .... and shall arise m 
Rloiy ; if in unbelief .... towards the north, then 
nre tlyy poet all hopeL—Cbwrdafe, *'Jl^raytng for tfte 

XSTorthamptonshire Poet. John 
Glare, son of a farmer at Helpstone. 
(1793-1864.) 

Northern Bear. Russia. 

^ Northern Gate of the Sun. The 
sign of Cancer, or summer solstice ; so 
called because it marks tho northern 
tropic. 

Northern Harlot (Catin duNord), 
Elizabeth Petrowna, empress of Russia, 
also o^ed << The Infamous.” (1709-1761.) 


Northern Iiights. The Anro'ra 
Borealis, ascribed by tho Northern 
savages to the merriment of the ghosts. 

Norval. An aged peasant and bis 
son in the tragedy of ** Douglas,” by 
John Home. 

Norway {Maid of). Margaret, Hn- 
fant queen of Scotland. She was the 
daughter of Eric II. king of Nor- 
way, and Margaret daughter of Alex- 
ander III. of Scotland. She never ao- 
tually roignod, as she died on her passage 
to Scotland in 1290. 

Nose. Bleeding of the nose. Sign of 
lovo. 

xny noRe ever bleed when I war in your 
company ? * and, poor wretch, jusL iis she spake this, 
to show her true heart, her nose fell o-hleedlug.— 
JiotUsler. Ledurea,^ p. 13o. 

Bleeding of the nose. Grose says if it 
bleeds one drop only it forebodes sick- 
ness, if three drops the omen is still 
worse; but Melton, in his ‘'Astrolo- 
gastcr,” says, “If a man’s nose bleeds 
one drop at the left nostril, it is a sign of 
good luck, and vice versd.** 

Jtehing of the nose. A sign that you 
will see a stranger. 

We shall ha’ RiieRts to-day— my noRO itcheth la— 
Dekker, “ //owest IKAors.” 

To count noses. To count the numbers 
of a division. It is a horse-dealer’s term, 
who counts horses by the nose, for tho 
sake of convonionce. Thus the Times, 
comparing the House of Commons to 
TattersaH’s, says, “ Such is the counting 
of nosoB upon a question which lies at the 
basis of our constitution.” 

Led hy the nose. This very day, os I 
came down Farringdon Street, I saw a 
drover leading an unwilling ox by a hook 
in the nose, and that verse of Isaiah 
(xxxvii. 29) came into my mind; — “Be- 
cause thy rage against mo ... is come 
up into mine ears, therefore will 1 put my 
hook in thy nose . . . and will turn thoe 
back. . . .” Horsos, asses, &c., led by 
bit and bridle, are led by the nose. 
Hence lago says of Othello, he was “ led 
by the nose as asses are ” (i. 8). But 
buffaloes, camels, and bears are actually 
led by a ring inserted into their nostrils. 

Paying through the nose. Grimm says 
that Odin had a poll-tax which was called 
in Sweden a nose-tax ; it was a penny 
per nose or poll. — '^DevJtstihe fUcMt 
AUerthumer” 
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Sermon on Nom (La Diceiia de* Nasi), 
ligrAxmibal Caro (1584). 

CAapfero7ii\r(»e«,in ^‘TristramShandy,’* 
by L. Sterne. 

On the Dignity, Gravity, and A uthority 
of NoBti, by ^aglicozzi or Tagliacozzo 

a697). 

De Virginitate (§ 77). A chapter in 
K.ornmann. 

The Notes of Adam and Eve, by Mdllo. 
Bourignon. 

Fious Meditations on Vie Nose of the Vii^ 
gin Mairy, by J. Petit. 

Bedew of Noses (Louis Brovitatis), by 
Th5ophile Eaynaud. 

ITos'not-Bo'cai or Bofcai, Prince 
of purgatory. Purgatory is tho realm 
of Nosnot-Bocai.” 

Su, 1 last night received command 
To see you out of Fairy-land, 

Into the reahii of Nosnot-Bocai ; 

But let not fear or sulphur choak-ye, 

For he's a fiend of sense and wit. 

Ktne, “ Orpheiu and Uuiydut" 

lYostrada'mus {^Uchael). An astro- 
loger who published an annual* ‘Almanac,” 
▼ery similar in character to that of “Fran- 
cis Moore,” and a “ llocueil of Prophe- 
cies,” in four-line stanzas, extending over 
seven centuries. (1503-1566.) 

The Nostradamus of Portugal, Gon- 
9 alo Anne's Bandarra, a poet-cobblor, 
whoso lucubrations were stopped by the 
Inquisition. (* -1556.) 

As good a prophet as Nostradamus— i.e., 
so obscure that none can make out your 
meaning. Nostrada'mus was a provincial 
astrologer of the sixteenth century, who 
has left a number of prophecies in verse, 
but what they mean no one has yet been 
able to discover. {French proverb,) 

BToBtrum moans Our own. It is 
applied to a quack medicine, tlie ingre- 
dients of which are supposed to bo a se- 
cret of the compounders. {Latin,) 

Not'ables (in French history). An 
assembly of nobles or notable men, se- 
lected by the king, of the House of 
Valois, to form a parliament. They 
were oonvened in 1626 by liichelieu, and 
not again till 1787 (a hundred and sixty 
years afterwards), when Louis XVi. 
called them together with the view of 
relieving the nation from some of its pe- 
cuniary embarrassments. The last time 
they ever assembled was Nov. 6, 1788. 
BTotarioa. 

A, E, I, O, U, Austria’s j^mpire 1% 
Over-all j7niv6r8al. {See A. £. I., &o.) 


AE7ra. A, ER. A— z.a, Anno EBnt 
Augusti. (See iSRA.) 

Cahod, Clifford, Ashley, Buckingham, 
Arlington, Lauderdale. {See Cabal.) 

Clio, Chelsea, London, /sl^gton. 

Office. (Bee Clio.) 

Ilempe, “When hempo is spun, Eng- 
land is done.” i/enry, L’dward, ifary, 
Philip, Elizabeth. (Bee Hempe.) 

Hip / hip ! hurrah / JEfierosolyma Lst 
Per'dita. (See Hip J 

IcJithus, yo'sous CBristos PiTeou ZTios 
Boter. {See Ichthus.) 

KoU. Aing’s Own Light 7nfantry 

(the 51st Foot). 

Hmp, Louis, James, Maty, Prince. 
{See Limp.) 

Maccahee.s. Mi 6'amokah Baelim Je- 
hovah. {See Maccab/'eus.) 

News, JVorlh, Last, IKest, Bouth. 
{See News.) 

Smecfmn'nmis. Btephen JJarshall, Pd- 
tnund Ciilainy, Phonias Ibung, J/atthew 
A'ewcomen, i/ttilliamBpurstow.(Bee Smec.) 

Tory. J’ruo Old Jfoyal leomau. 

Tho following palindrome may be ad- 
ded : k.t,l.N.l.t.is. Eat to lire, Never live to 
eat. In Latin thus: B.V.V.N.V.V.B. Ede 
vt vivas, ne vivas ut edas. 

Whig, ' WdHope In God, 

Wise. Wales, Jroland, Bcotland, Eng- 
land— i.e., Wales, Ireland, and Scotland 
added to England. 

ISTotation or Notes, {See Do.) 

iNotch. Out of all notch. Out of all 
bounds. Tho allusion is to tho practice 
of fitting timber : the piece which is to 
receive tho other is notched upon; the one 
to fit into the notch is said to be rwUihed 
dxnmi. 

Nothing. ‘‘A tune played by the 
picture of nobody.”— B4ampearc, “ Temr> 
pest” iii. 2. 

No'thosanr (Greek, nd a true 
Heard). An extinct saurian, found in the 
Triassic deposits of Germany, &c. 

Notori'ety. Depraved iaxU for notnh 
riety : — 

Cleom'brotos, who leaped into the sea. 
{See Cleombrotos.) 

Emped'ocles, who leaped into Etna. 
{See Emfedooleb.) 

Heros'tratos, who set fire to the tear* 
pie of Diana. {See Diana.) 

William Lloyd, who broke in piedei 
the Portland vase (1845). 
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Jonathan Martin, who aet fire to York 

Minitera829). 

Hottingham* (Baxon. SMiinga^ 
fiom, pUtoe of cavei.) So called from tho 
cayema in the soft sandsbone rock. 
Montecate took king Edward III. through 
these Buhterranean passages to the hill 
castle, where he found the "gentle Mor- 
timer** and Isabella, the dowager-queen. 
The former was slain, and the latter im- 
prisoned. The passage is still called 
"Mortlmer*s Hole.’* 

Nottingham Poet. Philip J ames Bailey, 
author of “Pestus.” Bom at Basford 
near Nottingham. (1816.) 

Nottmgham Lambs. The roughs. 

Nounnahal*. Sultana. The word 
means lAgh/t of the Haram, She was 
afterwards called Nounehan (Light of 
World). In “Lalla Bookh,” the tale 
called "The Light of the Haram” is 
this: Nourmah^ was estranged for a 
time from the love of Selim, son of Ac- 
bar*. By the advice of Namou*na, she 
prepares a love-spell, and appears as a 
lute-plaver at a banquet given by "the 
imperial Selim.** At the close of the 
few she tries the power of song, and 
the young sultan exclaims^ "If Nour- 
mahal had sung those strains I could 
foigive her all ;'* whereupon the sultana 
threw off her mask, Selim "caught her 
to his heart,*’ and as Nourmahal rested 
her head on Selim’s arm, " she whispers 
him, with laughing ' ^es, 'Bememioer, 
lov^ the Feast of J^ses.*” — Thomas 
Moore. 

Nous or Nouse (1 syl.). Genius, na- 
tund acumen, quick perception, ready 
wit. The Platonists used tho word for 
latNcf, or the first cause, (Greek, nous, 
contMtioc of noos.) 

NovaHans. Followers of Nova- 
tia’nuB, a presbyter of Borne in the third 
century, who would never allow any one 
who hM lapsed to be re-odmitted into 
she church. 

XTovamber 17. {See Queen’s Day.) 

Novum Qr'ganum. The great 
work of lord Bacon. 

Now-a-daya. A corruption of In- 
our-days, P nour davs, {See Apbon, 
Nioknahe, Nugoet, &o.) 

Now-now. Old AfUhmg Noumww. 
An itinerant fiddler, meant for Anthony 


Munday, the dramatist who wrote 
"City P9/^U:*-^ChMe, " Kindharto 
Drsam**^m). 

No’wlieres (2 syL). {See Meda- 

MOTHL) 

Noyades (2 eyl.). A means of 
execution adopted by Carrier at Nantes, 
in the first French Bevolution, and calHd 
Carrier's Vertical Deportation, Some 
150 persons being stowed in the hold of 
a vessel in the Loire, the vessel was 
scuttled, and the victims drowned. Nero, 
at the suggestion of Anice’tus, drowned 
his mother in this same manner. (French, 
noger, to drown.) 

Nubbles {Kit), in " The Old Cu- 
riosity Shop,” by Dickens. 

Nucky. Ursula, contracted from 
Mine Ursu, My N’ ursy, N* uoky. 

Nucta, or miraculous drop which falls 
in Egypt on St. John’s day (June), is 
supposed to have the effect of stopping 
the plague. Thomas Moore refers to it 
in his " Paradise and the Peri.” 

Nude. Babelais wittily says that a 
person without clothing is dbressed in 
" grey and cold” of a comical cut, being 
** nothing before, nothing behind, and 
sleeves of the same.” King Shrovetide, 
monarch of Sneak -island, was so arra^d. 
— **Oargantm and Pantagrmlf* iv. 29. 

Tho nude statues of Paris are said to 
be draped in " cerulean blue.” 

Nugget of gold. A corruption of 
an ingot, a ningot. A correspondent in 
Notes and Queries says the Ben- 
galees use the term nuggut pisa for 
"hard cash,” from tho Forsian nugvd 
(ready money) ; and as Australia is the 
sanatorium of Indian officers, it is easy 
to see how Indian words have been im- 
ported. (See Now-a-days, Nucky.) 

Another correspondent in Notes and 
Queries suggests nog (a wooden ball) 
used in the game of shinney. Nigm 
Essex means a "piece;” a noggin of 
bread, a hunch. 

In Scotland they still say a nvgget rf 
sugar {i,e., a lump). 

NuUa Idnea. {See Line.) 

Null! Seoun’dus Club. The 

Coldstream Guards. 

Nu'ma. The second king of Home, 
who reduced the infwt state to order by 

wifr? laws. 
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Kuman'eia. A tragodv by Oor- 
mitSs, author of *'Don Quixote/* but 
never published in his life-time. 

Namba. A bachelor god of Oroun- 
gou, in Africa; a combination of Nep- 
tune and Merciury. 

■ Numbers. 

Army of soldiers. lUgimmt, &o. 

JBotea or Ccute of bread. 

Bevy of beeves, roes, quails, ladies, &o. 
jSrood of chickens, &c. 

Caich of fidi taken in nets, &o. 

Clump of trees. 

Cluster of grapes, nuts, stars, &o. 
Collection of pictures, curiosities, Ac. 
Covey of birds. 

Cowardice of curs. Mutt of hounds. 
Crew of sailors. 

Breve of horses, ponies, boasts, &c. 
Fleet of ships. 

Flight of bees, birds, stairs, Ac. 

Fl^h of birds, sheep, goose, Ac. 

OagU of women. 

Qalaasy of beauties. 

Gang of slaves, prisoners, Ac. 

Havi of fish caught. 

Herd, of bucks, deer, harts, &o. 

Hive of bees. 

House of senators. Kennel of raches. 
Le^wn of ** foul fiends. 

Litter of pigs, wholps, Ac, 

ATod of roughs. 

Nest of rabbits, ants, Ac. ; shelves, Ac. 
Pock of hounds, playing cards, Ac. 
Pencil of rays, Ac. 

Pile of books, wood stacked. 

Pride of lions. 

Jtakble of men ill-bred and ill-clud. 
Bmleau of money. 

Set of china, or articles assorted. 

ShocU of mackerel. School of whales, &c. 
Shock of hair, corn, &c. 

Skulk of foxes. 

Stack of corn, hay, wood (piled to- 
gether). 

String of horses. 

Stud of mares. 

Suit of clothes. 

Suite of rooms. 

Swarm of bees, locusts, Aa 
Tdke of fish. 

Team of oxen, horses, &c. 

Tribe of goats. 

Assembly, congregation, crowd, host, Ac., 
of men and women. [See Multitude.) 

Odd Numbers, * * Numero D eus impure 
gaudet” (Virg. Eel, viii. 76). This is a 
fact, not a superstition. Three indicates 
the ** beginning, middle, and end.” The 


Gkidhead has three persons ; so in classio 
mythology Hecate had threefold power ; 
Jove's symbol was a triple thunderbolt, 
Neptune's a sea-trident, Pluto's a throe- 
headed dog ; the Fates were three, the 
Furies three, the Graces three, the Horn 
three; the Muses three -times -three 
There are seven notes, nine planets, nine 
orders of angels, seven days a week and 
365 a year, Ac. ; five senses, five fingers 
on the hand and toes on the foot, five 
vowels, five continents, Ac. Ac. A 
volume might be filled with iUustnitiouB 
of the fact that **God delights in odd 
numbers.” [See Odd, Nine.) 

To consult tkcBook ofNunu^s is to call 
for a division of the House, or to put a 
question to the vo\^,—Parliameiatary 
wit. 

Number Nip. The gnome king of 
tho Giant Mountains.— -if tMorus, **Popue 
lar Tales.** 

Number of the Beast. " It is the 
number of a man, and his number is Six 
hundred threescore and six” (Bev. xiii. 
18). This number has been applied to 
divers persons previously assumed to be 
Antichrist : as Mahomet, the po|^, Julian 
(the apostate), Trajan and Diocletian, 
Luther, Evanthas, Titan, Lampetis, 
Niketes, Napoleon I., and several others. 
Also to certain phrases supposed to be 
descriptive of “the man of sin,” as 
Arnoume (/ renounce), Kakos Ode'gos 
[bad guide), Abinu Kadescha Papa [our 
holy failier ike pope ) : e.g . — 
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The Nile is emblematic of the year: 
N 0 i 1 OB. 

50, 5, 10, 30, 7, 200 » 805. 


Numero. Homme de aamero— that 
is “un homme iiu en affaires.” M. 
Walckenaer says it is a shop phrase, 
moaning that he know? all the numbers 
of the different goods, or all the private 
marks indicative of price and quiuity. 


n n’ttoit Ion. de Paris Jasqa*! Rome, 

Galaat aui sAt si bien le numera 

La, Foidame, ‘^jRtdkard UismMo,** 


Numidlcus. Quintus Cfisellius Me- 
tellus, commander against Jugurtbai' 
about 100 B.O. 
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Nimation. Adding to an initial 
▼oweL as jVoZ for 01 fiver], A>W for 
Ellien], Ned for £d[ward]. 

TSfxmo Dimittis. The canticle of 
Simeon is so called, from the first two 
words in the listin version (Luke ii. 
29 ^ 2 ). 

Nimeu'pative Will. A will or 
testament mode by word of mouth. As 
a general mle, no will is valid unless re- 
duced to writing and signed ; but soldiers 
and sailors may simply declare their wish 
by word of mouth. (Latin, nuncupo, to 
declare). 

ITurr and Spell or JTnor and Spill. 
A game resembling trapball, and played 
with a wooden ball called a nurr or ^iior. 
The ball is released by means of a spring 
from a little brass cup at the end of a 
tongue of steel called a spell or spill. 
After the pla^^or has touched tho spring, 
the ball flies into the air, and is struck 
with a bat. In scoring^ the distances aro 
reckoned by the scoro feet, previously 
marked off by a Gunter’s chain. The 
'game is played frequently in the West 
Aiding of Yorkshire. 

Ifl’urse. To nurse an omnihus, is to 
try and run it off the road. This is done 
by sending a rival omnibus close at its 
heels, or if necessary, one before and one 
behind it, to pick up the passengers. As 
a nurse follows a child about regardless 
of its caprices, so these four-wheel nurses 
follow their rival. 

Nursery Tales. **Jack and the 
Bean-stalk,^’ *‘Jaok the Giant I^er,” 
with some others, are Scandinavian nur- 
sery tales ; “ Tom Thumb” is of Anglo- 
Saxon origin ; ** Prince Morcassin,” 

**Fortunatus,” ‘'Puss in Boots,” are by 
Straparola (the Italian), translated into 
French (1685); “Blue Beard,” “ Sleep- 
ing Beauw,” “Puss in Boots,” “Riquet 
With the feift,” “Little Bed RicHng- 
Hood,’* are by Charles Perrault (a 
Frenchman); “Beauty and the Beast” 
is by Madame Villeneuve ; “(^dy Two- 
Shoes,” by Oliver Goldsmith ; “Gulliver’s 
Travels,” by Dean Swift ; “ The Devil on 
Two Stioks,” by Lesage; “The Castle 
of Otranto,*^ W Horace Walpole ; “ Tho 
Old English Baron,” by Clara Beeve: 
“ The Mysteries of Udidpho,” and “ Tho 
Itomanoe of the Forest/’ by Mrs. Bad- 
«liffe;&o.&o. 


Nut. ThaCs nvds to him, A great 
pleasure, a fine treat. Nuts among the 
Bomans made a standing dish at dessert ; 
they were also common toys for children ; 
hence to put away childish things is, in 
Latin, to put your nuts away. 

It %s time to lay our nuts aside (Latin, 
relin'tmere nueSs). To leave off our follies^ 
to reunquish boyish pursuits. The allu- 
sion is to an old Boman marriage cere- 
mony, in which the bridegroom, as he 
led his bride home, scattered nuts to the 
crowd, as if to symbolise to them that 
he gave up his boyish sports. 

Nut-brown Maid. Henry lord 
Clifford, first earl of Cumberland, and 
lady Margaret Percy his wife, are the 
originals of this ballad. Lord Clifford 
had a miserly father and ill-natured step- 
mother, BO he left home and became 
the he^ of a band of robbers. The 
ballad was written in 1502. and says 
that the “ Not-browne Mayd’’ was wooed 
and won by a knight who gave out that 
ho was a banished man. After describ- 
ing tho hardships she would have to un- 
dergo if she married him, and finding 
her love true to the test, he revealed 
himself to be an earl’s son, with (large 
hereditary estates in Westmoreland.^ 
Percy, ** Iteliques” (series ii.). 

Nutcrack Night. All Hallowsf 
Eve, when it is customary in some places 
to crack nuts in large quantities. 

Nutcrackers. The 3rd Foot ; so 
called because at Albue^ra they cracked 
the heads of the Polish Lancers, then 
opened and retreated, but in a few 
minutes came again into the field, and 
did most excellent service. 

Nutshell. Iliad in a nutsheU, 
Pliny tells us that Cicero asserts that 
the whole Iliad was written on a piece 
of parchment, which might be put into 
a nutshell. Lalanne describes, in his 
“Curiosit6s Bibliographicj^ues,” an edition 
of Bochefoucault’s “ Maxims,” published 
by Didot in 1829, on pages one inch 
square, each page containing 26 lines, 
and each lino 44 letters. Charles Toppan, 
of New York, engraved on a plate one- 
eighth of an inch square 12,000 letters. 
The Iliad contains 501,930 letters, and 
would therefore occupy 42 such plates 
engraved on both sides. Huet has proved 
by experiment, that a parchment ^ by 
21 centimetres would contain the entire 
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niad, and suoli a parchment would go 
into a common-sized nut Top- 

Sto hJ^t^t^size. George P. Marsh 
says, in his Lectures/* he has seen the 
entire Arabic Koran in a parchment roll 
four inches wide and half an inch in 
diameter. 

ITyotan'thes begins to spread its 
rich odour after sunset. 

Nym (Corporal). One of FalstafTs 
followers^ and an arrant rogue. Nim is 
to steal . — Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

Ny'se (2 syl). One of tho Nereids 

(?■*.)• 

The lovely Ny8<{ and Nerl^nS epiiof;. 
wall all the Tehcmeace and raced of winqr. 

Camoeae, Lusuidt" bh. IL. 


o 

O. This letter represents an eye, and 
is called in Hebrew ain (an eye). 

O. Tho fifteen, O's are fifteen prayers 
beginning with tho letter 0. (See ‘ ‘ Uorm 
Beatissimsc Yirginis Mari&3.*’) 

O*. An Irish patronymic. (Gaelic 
ogha, Irish oa, grandson.) 

O.H.M.S. On Her Majesty’s Ser- 
Tice, 

O.K. A telegraphic symbol for All 
right*’ (ot l korrect, a Sir William Curtis’s 
or Ar'temus Ward’s way of spelling ** all 
correct”). 

O. P. Hiot (Old Price Riot). When 
tho new Covont Garden theatre was 
opened in 1809, the charges of admission 
were increased ; but night after night for 
three months a throng crowded the pit 
shouting O.P. (old prices), much damage 
was done, and the manager was obliged 
(it last to give way. 

Oaf. A corruption of <ynph (elf). A 
foolish child or dolt is so called, from the 
notion that all idiots are changelings, left 
by the fairies in the place of the stolen 

ones. 

Oak. TTora (m the 29^ May. The 
29th May was the birthday of Charles II. 
It was in the month of September that he 
concealed himself in an oak at Boscobel. 
Tho battle of Worcester was fought on 
Wednesday, September 3, 1651, and 
Charles arrived at Whiteladies, about 
three-quarters of a mile from ^scobel 


House, early the next morning. He re- 
turned to England on his birthday, when 
the Royalists displayed a branch of oak 
in allusion to his concealment in an oak 
tree. 

To sport onds oak. To be **not at 
home ** to visitors. At the universities 
tho ''chambers** have two doors, tiie 
usual room-door and another made of 
oak, outside it ; when the oak is shut or 
"sported** it indicates either that tho 
occupant of the room is out. or that he 
does not wish to be disturoed by visi- 
tors. 

Oak and Ash. Tho tradition is, if 
the oak gets into loaf before the ash we 
may expect a fine and productive year ; , 
if the ash precedes the oak in foliage, 
we may anticipate a cold summer and 
unproductive autumn . In the years 1816, 
1817, 1821, 1823, 1823, 1829, 1830, 1838, 
1840, 1845, 1850, and 1859, the ash was 
in leaf a full month before the oak, and 
the autumns were unfavourable. In 1831, 
1833, 1839, 1853, 1860, the two species of 
trees came into leaf about the same time, 
and the years were not remorZiable either 
for plenty or the reverse ; whereas in 1818, 
1819, 1820, 1822, 1824, 1825, 1826, 1827, 
1833, 1834, 1835, 1836, 1837, 1842, 1846, 
1854, 1868, and 1869, the oak displayed ite 
foliage several weeks before the ash, 
and the summers of tliose years were dry 
and warm, and the harvests abundant. 

Oaks. 

(1) Owen Qlendoweds Oak, at Shelton, 
near Shrewsbury, was in full growth in 
1403, for in this tree Owen Giondower 
witnessed the great battle between 
Henry IV. and Henry Percy. Six or 
eight persons can stand in the hollow of 
its trunk. Its girth is 40| feet. 

(2) CowiJwrpe Oak, near Wetherby, in 
Yorkshire, will hold seventy persons in 
its hollow. Professor Burnet states its 
ago to be 1,600 years. 

(3) Fairlop Oak, in Hainault Forest, 
was thirty-six feet in circumference a 
yard from the ground. It was blown 
down in 1820. 

(4) The Oak of the Partisems, in Parey 
forest, St. Ouen, in tho department of 
the Vosges, is 107 feet in height. It is 
650 years old. 

(5) Tho Bull Oak^ Wedgenock Park, 
was growing at the time of we Conquest. 

(6) The IVta/art/iia^Oaib was 700 yean 
old at the time of the Conquest. 
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(7) WiUiim fh$ Oak, in 

Windtor Ghreat Fnrk| is thirty-eight feet 
in^rtlu 

fB) Qiumft Oak, Huntingfield, Suffolk, 
is so named beicause from tlds tree 
gneon Elizabeth shot a buck. 

<9) Sir PhUip Sidm^t Oak, near Pena- 
hurst, was planted at his birth in 1554, 
and has been memoriaUsed by Ben 
Jonson and Waller. 

(10) The BUerdu Odk, near Paisley, is 
Halted to have sheltered Sir William 
Wallace and 300 of his men. 

(11) The Swilcar Oak, in Needwood 
Forest Staffordshire, is between 000 and 
700 years old. 

(12) The AhhoCi Oak, near Woburn 
Abbey, is so called because the Woburn 
abbot was hanged on one of its branches, 
in 1637, by order of Henry VIII. 

Oaks consecrated to Hhe god of thunder. 
Because they are more lic^le to bo struck 
by lightning than other trees. 

77is Oaks, The stakes at Epsom races so 
called receive their name from Lambert’s 
Oaks, in the parish of Woodmansteme, 
formerly an inn. The bouse was erected 
on lease by the “Hunter’s Club,” and 
was rented from the Lambert family. It 
afterwards became the residence of 
general Buxgoyne, from whom it passed 
to the eleventh earl of Derby. It was 
Edward Smith Stanley, twelfth earl of 
Derby, who originated the Oaks st^es, 
May 14, 1779. On the death of the earl 
of Derby in 1834, the Oaks estate was 
sold to Sir Charles Grey, and is now held 
by Joseph Smith. 

Oaa'neB. The Chaldean sea-god. It 
had a fish’s head and body, and also a 
human head : a fish’s tail, and also feet 
under the tail and fish’s head. In the 
day-time he lived with men to instruct 
them in the arts and sciences, but at 
night retired to the ocean. Anedoth's or 
Tdotion was a similar deity, so was the 
Dagon [(%-Os,fish On] of the Philistines. 

O'aais. A pcrfed dasvs, A fertile 
i^>ot in the midst of a desert country, a 
little charmed plot of land. The reference 
is to those qpobi in the desert of Africa 
wh^ wells of water or small lakes are 
to be found, and vegetation is pretty 
abundant. (Coptic word, called by 
Herodotos auasis, inhabited.) 

Oats. He has sown his wild ocas. He 
has off his gay habits and is become 
•teady. The thick vapours which rise 


on the earth's surface just before the 
lands in the North burst into vegetation, 
are called in Denmark Loh ham 
(Loki’s wild oats). When the fine weather 
succeeds, the Danes say Loki has sown 
his wild oais. 

Oath. The sacred oath of the Persians 
is By the Holy Grave— %,e., the Tomb of 
Shah Besa^de, who is buri^ in Casbin.— > 
Slmt 

Oaths. Rhadamanthus imposed on 
the Cretans the law that men should not 
swear by the gods, but by the dog, ram, 
goose, and plane-tree. Hence Socrates 
would not swear by the gods, but by the 
dog and goose. 

Ob. and Sol. Objection and solution. 
Contractions used by controversial stu- 
dents. 

ObadPah. A slang name for a 
Quaker. 

Ohadidh, One of the servants of Mr. 
Shandy.— /SZer/M!, “ Tristram Shandy.** 

Obam’bou. The devil of the Camma 
tribes of Africa ; it is exorcised by noise 
like bees in flight. 

Obeism. Serpent-worship. From 
Egyptian Oh (the sacred seipent). The 
African sorceress is still called Obi, The 
Greek ophis is of the same family. 
Moses forbade the Israelites to inquire 
of Ob, which we translate wizard. 

Obblisk. {See Dagoeb.) 

Obermann. The impersonation of 
high moral worth without talent, and the 
tortures endured by the consciousness of 
this defect.— jEfiejine Piveri de Sdnan- 
couT, “ Ohmnanny 

Oberon. King of the Fairies, whose 
wife was Titan'ia. Shakespeare intro- 
duces both O'beron and Titan^ia in Ms 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream." (Auberon, 
anciently A f6eroa, GermsaiAlberich, king 
of the elves.) 

O'beron the Fay, A humpty dwarf only 
three feet high, but of angelic face, lord 
and king of Mommur. He told Sir 
Huon his pedigree, which certainly is 
very romantic. The lady of the ^oden 
Isle (Cephalo'nia) married Neptanebus 
king of Egypt, by whom she had a son 
called Alexander the Great. Seven 
hundred years later Julius Csssar, on bis 
way to Thessaly, ‘stopped in Cephalonia, 
and the same lady falling in love with 
him had in time aaotbar son, and that 
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sou was Oberon. At his birth the fairies 
bestowed their gltts--one was insight | 
into men’s thoughts, and another was 
the power of tranq>orting himself to any 
place instantaneously. He became a 
friend to Huon whom he made his 
successor in the kingdom of Mommur. 
In the fulness of time, falling asleep 
iu deati^ legions of angels conveyed his 
soul to Paradise. — ** Huon dt Bordeaux ** 
(a romuuMd). 

Oberthal {Count), Lord of Dor- 
drecht, near the Meuse. When Bertha, 
one of his vassals, asked permission to 
marry John of Leyden, the count re- 
fused, resolving to make her his mistress. 
This drove John into rebellion, and he 
joined the Anabaptists. The count was 
taken prisoner by Gio'na, a discarded 
servant, but liberated by John. When 
John was crowned Prophet-king, the 
count entered his banquet hall to arrest 
him, and perished with John in the 
flames of the burning palace.— Jlfeyer- 
‘*Xc PropWte*' {an opera), 

Obi'dali. An allegory in the Rani- 
Her, designed to be a picture of human 
life. It is the adventures and misfor- 
tunes which a youn^ man named Obi^dah 
met with in a day’s journey. 

Obidlout. The fiend of lust, and 
one of the five that possessed *'poor 
TomJ^-^Shaketpearej **King Lear 

Object means forecast, or that on 
which you employ forecast. (Latin, ob 
Jacio,) 

Ob'olUS. Give an ob'ohu to old Beli- 
ia*r%U8, Tzetzes, a writer of the twelfth 
century, says that Belisarius, stripped of 
all his wealth and honours, was reduced 
to beggary in his grey old age ; that he 
lived in a mud hut, from the window of 
which he hung an alms-bag, and that he 
used to cry to the passers-by “ Give an 
oVolus to poor old Belisa'rius, who roso 
by his merits and was cast down by 
enry.*' 

Obsequies are the funeral honours, 
or those which follow a person deceased. 
(Latin, oib-sequor,) 

Obstinate. An inhabitant of the 
city of Destruction who advised Christian 
to return to his family, and not run on 
fooW errands.— Bwayutt, “Pilgrim^s Pro- 
preM," pt. i. 

Oby. A river in Russia. The word 


means Chreat River, Thomson the poet 
says it is the ultima ihulM of the habitable 
globe. 

Occam {William), sumamed Doctor 
Singula'ris et InvineiPilie, He was the 
g^t advocate of Nominalism. (1270- 

Occam’s Bazor. Bntia non tuni 
multiplicanda (entities are not to be 
multiplied). With this axiom Occam 
dissected every question as with a razor. 
An entity is'something which is ; perhaps 
the nearest synonym ” is an element. 

Occasion. A famous old hag, quite 
bald behind. Sir Guyon seized her by 
the forelock and threw her to the ground : 
still she railed and reviled, till Sir Guvon 
gagged her with an iron look ; she then 
began to use her hands, but Sir Guyon 
bound them behind her. — Speneer, 
“ Faery Queen,” bk. ii. 

Occult Sciences. Magic, alchemy, 
and astrology ; so called because they 
were occult or mysteries (secrets). 

Oce'ana. An ideal republic by James 
Harrington, on the plan of Plato’s At- 
lofitis. 

OcTliltree {Bdie), A gaboriunzie 
man or blue-coat beggar in Sir Walter 
Scott’s ** Antiquary.” 

Ocoucou. An evil spirit in the 
mythology of several African tribes. 

Octa'vian. Chief character of TAe 
Mountaineers^ a drama by George Colman. 
He goes mad out of love for donna 
Fioranthe, whom ho suspects of loving 
another; but Roque, a blunt yet feel- 
ing old man, finds him out, tells him 
Fioranthe is true to him, and induces 
him to return home. 

Octa'vo. A book whore each sheet 
of paper is folded into eig:ht leaves; 
contracted thus — 8vo, (Italian,^ un! of* 
Ulvo ; French, in octavo; Latin, oeto^ 
eight.) 

Oc'ypus, son of PodaliFius and Ae« 
ta'sia, wDpS eminent for his strength, 
agility, and beauty ; but used to deride 
those afflicted with the gout. This pro- 
voked the anger of the goddess who 
presided over that distemper, and she 
sent it to plague the scoff er.—Zticiaa. 
Od. Odylb.) 

Odd Numbers. Lmk in odd n«M- 
hors, A major chord consists of a fuuda* 



meatil or tonic, its major third, and ita 
Juit fifth. Seven notes complete the 
oetave, and nine la deity. According to 
the Pythagore'an system ** all nature is a 
harmony r' man is a full chord; and all 
beyond is deity, so that nine represents 
deity. As the odd numbers are the funda- 
mental notes of nature, the last being 
deity, it will be easy to see how they camo 
to be considered the great or lucky num- 
bers. In China, odd numbers belong to 
heaven, and v. v. (v, Diafason; Numoku.) 

Good luok llw in odd nnmbon . . . they Ray, 
tboroii dirinity in odd tiumben, ell her in nail my. 
•banoe, or death .— ** Merry Wivee oj 
Windaor^"y,'L 

Odd*0 or Od*»f used in oaths, as — 

OdSs hodihinsX or OdshodyX means 

God’s body,” of course referring to 
incarnate Deity. 

0<Vi heart \ God’s heart. 

Od*i fittikins ! God’s pity. 

Oefs pUmed Merry Wives of 

Windsor,” i. 1. 

Ode. Prince of The Ode. Pierre do 
&onsard, a French lyrist. (1524-1585.) 

Odin. Chief god of the Scandina- 
vians. 

His real name was Sigge, son of Fri- 
dulph, but he assumed the name of Odin 
when he left the Tanals, because ho had 
been priest of Odin, supreme god of tho 
Sovthians. He became the All-wise by 
drinking from Mimir’s fountain, but pur- 
chased the distinction at the cost of one 
^e. 

His brolhet'S aro Vile* and Vo. 

His wife is Frigga. 

His sons, Thor and Balder. 

His seat, Valaskjalf ; his court as war- 
god, Valhwa ; his hall, Einherian. 

His two black ravens, Huginn (thought) 
and Muninn (memory). 

His steed, Sleipner (o.v.). 

His ships, Skidbladnir and Naglfar. 

His spsar. Gunner, which never fails 
to hit the mark aimed at. 

His rinff, Draupner, which every ninth 
night drops eight other rings of equal 
value. 

His wolves, Geri and Freki. 

He will be ultimately swallowed up by 
the wolf Fenris.— i&Gadinaviaa myiho- 

Vow of Odin. A matrimonial or 
other vow made before the ''Stone of 
Odin,” in the Orkneys. This is an oval 
with a hole in it laxga enough to 


admit a man’s hand. Any one who vio- 
lated a vow made before this stone was 
held infamous. 

O'dium Theologloum. Thebitter 
hatred of rival religLonists. No wars so 
sanguinary as holy wars ; no persecutions 
so relentless as religious persecutions; 
no hatred so bitter as theological hatred. 

0*Dolierty (Sir Morgan), Papers 
contributed to Blmkwoodfs Mobgazins by 
William Maginn', LL.D., full of wit, 
fun, irony, and eloquence (1819-1842). 

Odori'eo (in " Orlando Fuiioso”). A 
Biscayan, to whom Zerbi'no commits 
Isabella. He proves a traitor and tries 
to ravish her, but being interrupted by a 
pirate crow, flies for safety to Alphonso’s 
court. Here Almo'nio defies him and 
overcomes him in single combat. King 
Alphonzo gives the traitor to the con- 
queror. and he is delivered bound to Zer- 
bino, who awards him as a punishment 
to attend Gabri'na for one year as her 
champion, and to defend ner against 
every foe. Ho accepts tho charge, but 
hangs Gabri'na to an elm. Almonio in 
turn hangs Odorico to an elm. 

Odrys'ium Carmen. The poetry 
of Orpheus, a native of Thraco, called 
Odrysift tellus, because tbeOd’rys&*B were 
its chief inhabitants. 

O'dnr. Husband of Freya, whom he 
deserted. — Scandinavian mythology, 

Od'ylo (2 syl.). That which emanates 
from a medium to produce the several 
phonomoua connected with mesmerism, 
spirit-rapping, table-turning, and so on. 
The production of these "manifesta- 
tions” is sometimes called od'ylism, 
Baron Beichenbach called it Od force, a 
force which becomes manifest wherever 
chemical action is going on. 

Odyssey. The poem of Homer 
which records the adventures of (ydussms 
(Ulysses) in his homo-voyage from Troy. 
The word is an adjective formed out of 
the hero’s name, and means the things on 
adventures of Ulysses. 

GEj'dipus. I cm no (Edipus, I can- 
not guess what you mean. CEdipoo 
guessed the riddle of the Sphynx, and 
saved Thebes from her ravages. 

(EiL A Voeil, On credit, for nothing. 
Corruption of Italian a ufo (^^>. 



(ELL DB BCEUF. 
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In iha Frenoh transilatioa of **Don 
Quixote ” is this passage 
Ha <iMfwnia. disait Vuioa* na Jasnaii 

dit oui que (raand il tellait dire uon. Or ellei eout 
toutae da mama . . . Ellas wmt toutos bonnes A 
pendra . . . passd cals alias na Talent pas oa qua 
|*al dans roil. 

de Boduf. Les Footes de V(Eil de 
Boei{f. The annals of the courtiers of tho 
Grand Monarque ; anecdotes of courtie'-s 
generally. The oeil de bceuf is the | 
pound window seen in entresols in tho 
roofs of houses, like those at Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, on tho ground-floor. 
The dnteroom where oourtiers waited at 
the royal chamber of Versailles had these 
ox-eye windows, and hence they were 
called by this name. 

Off with his Head! so much for 
Buckingham ! — Colley Cibhexj ** The Tra^ 
^icaX Uistory of Richard III," (altered 
from Shakespeare). 

Offa’s Dyke, which runs from 
Beachley to Flintsliiro, was not the work 
of Offa, king of Mercia, but was repaired 
by him. It existed when the Bomans 
were in England, for flvo Boman roads 
cross it. Offa availed himself of it as a 
line of demarcation sufficiently sorvico- 
ablo, teough by no means tallying with 
bis territory either in extent or position. 

Og, in the satire of Absalom and 
Achitophel” by Drydon and Tate, is 
Thomas Shadwoll, who succeeded Dry- 
den as poet laureate. Dryden called 
him Mac Flecnoe, and says ** he never 
deviates into sense.” He is called Og 
because he was a very large and fat 
man. (Ft. ii.) 

Ogliams. The secret alphabet long 
in use among the ancient Irish and some 
other Celtic nations. 

Oghris. The lion that followed 

S rince Mumd like a dog. Tho word in 
he Saracen tongue means throat of brass. 
At the death of Murad the lion was 
given to Aude as the price of conquest, 
when Boland overthrew in single combat 
tiie giant Angoulaff re. — **Oi'oguemiiaine," 

O'gier the Dane (2 syllables). One 
of the pala^ns of king Charlemagne. 
Various fairies attended at his birth*and 
bestowed upon him divers gifts. Among 
them was Morgue, who when the knight 
was a hundred years old embarked him 
for the isle and castle of Av'alon, “ hard 
by the terrestrial paradise.’* The vessel 


in which he sailed was wrecked, and 
0(der was tin despair, till he heard a 
voice that bade him *'fear nothing, but 
enter the castlo which 1 will ^ow thee.** 
So he got to the island and entered the 
castle, where he found a horse sitting at 
a banquet table. The horse, whose name 
was Papillon, and who had been once a 
mighty prince, conducted him to Morgue 
the Fay, who gave him (IJ a ring which 
removed all infirmities and restored him 
to ripe manhood ; (2) a Lethean crown 
which made him forget his country and 
past life ; and (3) introduced him to king 
Arthur. Two hundred years rolled on, 
and France was invaded by the Paynims. 
Morgue now removed the crown from 
Ogior’s head and sent him to defend ^'le 
bon pays de Franco.” Having routed tho 
invaders. Morgue took him back to 
Avalon, and ho has never reappeared in 
this earth of ours. — Oyier Is Daniois * 
(a ronumce), 

dgier the Dane, Beprosontod as the 
Knave of Spades in the French pack. 
He is introduced by Ariosto in his Or- 
lando Furioso.” 

The swords of Ogier the Dane, Curta'fia 
(the cutter')^ and Skuvogine, See Morris, 

“ Earthly Paradise ” (August). 

Ogleby (Lord). A superannuated 
nobleman who affects the gaiety and 
graces of a young man . — ** Clandestine 
Marriage" hy Garrick and Colman t/t# 
elder, 

Og'mion or Ogrnios, Tho Hercules of 
the ancient Gauls, represented as an old 
man. 

O'gres of nursery mythology are 
giants of very malignant dispositions, 
who live on human flesh, it is an 
Eastern invention, and tho word is de- 
rived from the Ogurs, a desperately 
savage horde of Asia, who overran part 
of Europe in the fifth century. Others 
derive it from Orcus, tho ugly cruel man- 
eating monster so familiar to readers of 
Bojardo and Ariosto. The female is 
Offi'ess. 

O’Groat. (-SssJohn.) 

Ogyg'ian Deluge. A flood which 
overran a part of Greece while Og'yg&'s 
was king of Attica. There were two 
floods so called— one in BoeotiSy when 
the lake Copa^is overflowed its banks; 
and another in Attica^ when the wholq 


OH NANNY. 


OLD tiADY. 


territory wai laid waste for two hundred 
yearn (B.a 1764). 

"Oh Nannytwilt thou gang^’ me?” 
3^ Thomas Percy, bishop of Dromore. 
Nanny was afterwards his wife. Nanny 
Isted of Ecton, near Northampton. 

OiPolloi {Oreeh). The commonalty, 
the many. In unirersity slang the *'poll 
men,” or those who take degrees without 
“honoura" Properly Hoi PoUoL 

Oignement deBretaigne {French). 
A sound drubbing. Oignement is a 
noun corruptly formed from hogner. In 
Lyons boys called the little cuffs which 
they gave each other hogius. 

TrSn Elentbere a trenohotnons, 

Bt j'ay orgement de Jiretugne ; 

Qoi gurlit d« roign« «t de taigna 

^Lt Uartyrt d« S. lietiu*' \c.^ p. 129. 

Olgnons d!Egypte, The flesh-pots of 
Egypt. Hence regretter les oignons 
d'ligi^te,” to sigh for the flesh-pots of 
Egypt, to long for luxuries lost and 
gone. 

Je plwM cigmns. 1 scold or grumble. 
AlsojDsfsr du oig^umsivi the same sense. 
A oorruption of liogner^ to scold or 

grumble. 

On/bn.— Que fals-tu 1&? 

JtraphauU — Je plume ongnona 
**Xa QtMr<0 /oitmte du edeta PaiiMNi.*' 
Pas ns ssTOit ongnoni peler. 

FtHon. JJallad4 iL 

OIL To oil the hnocler. To fee the 
porter. The expression is from Aacino, 
On n*enire point ehez lui sane graieser le 
fnarteau (No one enters his house without 
oiling the knocker ). — ** Les Plaideurs.** 

To pmr oil on ixoMed waters. ** A soft 
answer tumeth away wrath.” Professor 
Horsford, by emptying a vial of oil upon 
tha sea in a stiff breeze, stilled its surface ; 
and commodore Wilkes, of the United 
States, saw the same effect produced in 
a violent storm off the Cape of Good 
Hm, by oil leaking from a whale-ship. 

on Palme. Money. Hnile is 
French slang for money,” as will ap- 
pear from toe following quotation:— 
”11 fkudra que vostre bourse fasse les 
frais de vostro ouriositd ; il faut de la 
peoune, il fauide Thuile.”— “Xa Fausse 
(Joqum;* act. it, s. 7 (1694). 

Ointment. Money. From the fablo 
. *<De la Vieille qui Oint la Palme au 
Ohevalier (thirteenth century). 

VolslNmt sutem jprafS'ti olerld al'i<|aem 
hsbVrS lagsaum Mlu/nS ttoma'Dum, qui un- 
SUMitis Anglleti, unto leilioet et u^tento solent ad 
snMUbet inoliua'ri.— Oertfffit dt CanUrhuryC'Chron- 
WM** (fieriptiHcci dtoem U.,is;ss). 


8t.01af orO^aee. The first Christiaa 
king of Norway, slain in battle by his 
pagan subjects in 1030. He is usually 
represented in royal attire), bearing the 
sword or halbert of his martyrdom, and 
sometimes carzying a loaf of bread, as a 
rebus on his name, which in Latin is 
Holofiue or Whale-loaf. (Bom 995.) 

Olaf TrygOTCL-Sonar or Triag» 
mson. A legend of historical founiauon 
in the Sagas. 

Old Bags. J ohn Scott, lord Eldon ; 
so called from his carrying home with 
him in different bags the cases still pend- 
ing his judgment. (17131-1888.) 

Old Bona Fide. I«nis XIV. (1638, 
1643-1716.) 

Old Dominion. Virginia. Every 
Act of Parliament to the Declaration (ff 
Independence desi^ated Virginia " The 

tain John Smith^ in his History of v£ 
ginia” (1629), calls this colony and do- 
minion” Ould Virginia, in contradistinc- 
tion to Nfno England and other Britito 
settlements. 

Old Bngland. This term was first 
used in 1641, twenty-one years after our 
American colony of New Virginia re- 
ceived the name of New England. 

Old Faith Men. (fifes Pmuppiira.) 

Old Fogs. The 87th Foot; so 
called from the vrav-cry Fag-an-Bealack 
(Clear the way), pronounced Favg-Ot* 
hollagh. 

Old Fox. Marshal Soult ; so called 
by the soldiers because of his strategic 
abilities and never-failing resources. 
(1769-1851.) (fifes Fox.) 

Old Glory. The United States* 
Flag. Sir Francis Burdett. (1770-1844.) 

Old Grog. Admiral Edward Ver- 
non; so called by British sailors from 
his wearing a grogram cloak in foul wea- 
ther. (1684-1767.) 

Old Harry. The devil. (^SssHabbt.) 

Old Humphrey. The wm de 
plume of George Mogridge, of London, 
author of several interesting books for 
children. (Died 1854.) 

Old Dady of Threadneedle 
Street. The Bank of England, situ- 
ated in Threadneedle Street. 
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Old Man Moquent. Isoo'rat&'s; 
go called by Milton. When he heard of 
the result of the battle of Chsarone'a, 
which was fet&d to Grecian liberty, he 
died of grief . 


That dishonest victorr 
At Chaenme'a, fatal to liberty, 

Killed with report that Old Man Eloquent 

MiUm, **Sonnettr 


Old Man of the Mountain* 
Hassan-ben-Sabah, the sheik A1 Jebal, 
and founder of the sect called Assassins 
(J.e.). 

Old Man of the Sea, in the story 
of ** Sinbad the Sailor,” hoisted on his 
shoulders, clung there and refused to 
dismount. Sinbad released himself from 
his burden by making the Old Man drunk. 
— Nights'* 

Old Mortality. The itinerant anti- 
quary in Sir Walter Scott’s novel of that 
name. It is said to be a photograph of 
Eobert Patterson, a Scotchman, who 
busied himself in clearing the moss from 
the tombstones of the Covenanters. 


Old iNTicka (in Eunic). A spirit that 
come to strange people who fell into the 
water . — &ir William Teniple. (/SVeNiCK.) 


Old 19*011. Oliver Cromwell ; so 
called by the Cavaliers. (1599-1658.) 

Old NolVs Fiddler. Sir Eoger 
L’Estrauge ; so called because he played 
the bass viol at the musical parties held 
at John Hingston’s house, which parties 
Cromwell attended. 

Old Port School. Old-fashioned 
clergymen, who stick to church and 
state, old ^rt and orthodoxy.” 

Old Bowley. Charles II. was so 
called from his favourite racehorse. A 
portion of the Newmarket race-course is 
gtUl called Eowley milo, from the same 
horse. 

Old Scratch. The devil ; so called 
fxGmScJaratz or Skratti, a demon of Scan- 
^navian mythology. {See Nick.) 

Old Stone. Henry Stone, statuary 
and painter. (Died 1653.) ^ 

Old Tom. Cordial gin. Thomas 
Norris, one of the men employed in 
Messrs. Hodges’ distillery, opened a gin 
pfdace in Great Eussell Street, Covent 
Garden, and called the gin concocted by 
Thomas Chamberlain, one of the firm of 
Hodges, ''Old Tom,” in compliment to 
his former master. 


Old 'World. So Europe, Asia, and 
Africa ore called when compared with 
North and South America (the New 
World). 

Oldbuok. An antiquary ; from the 
character of Jonathan Oldbuok, a whim* 
sical virtuoso in Sir Walter Scott’s 
" Antiquary.” 

Oldcastle {Sir JohtCi, called The 
Good Lord Cohham, the first Christian 
martyr among the English nobihty. 
(December 14, 1417.) 

Oldenburg Horn. A horn long in 
the possession of the reigning princes of 
the house of Oldenburg, but now in the 
collection of the king of Denmark. Ao- 
oordiug to tradition, count Otto of Olden- 
burg, in 967, was offered drink in this 
silver-gilt horn by a " wild woman,” at 
tho Osonberg. As ho did not like the 
look of the liquor, ho threw it away, and 
rode off with tho horn. 

Oletun Addo Cami'no. To pour 
oil on fire ; to aggravate a wouud under 
pretence of healing it . — Hot ace. "/Sfetiem,” 
ii. 3, S21. 

Olib'rius {An). The wrong man in 
the wrong place. Olib^rius was a Eoman 
senator, proclaimed emperor by surprise 
in 472, but ho was wholly unsuitod for 
the office. 

Orifaunt- Lord Nigel Olifaunt erf 
OUnvarlochf on going to court to present 
a petition to king James I., aroused the 
dislike of the duke of Buckingham ; lord 
Dalgamo gave him the cut direct, when 
Nigel struck him, and was obliged to 
seek refugo in Alsatia. After various 
adventures ho married Margaret Eamsay, 
tho watchmaker’s daughter .— Walter 
Scott, " ForUines of Nigel.** 

Oligar'eby (oWy-(7ar'-ly). A govern- 
ment in which the supreme power is 
vested m a clnss. (Greek, oligos arche^ 
the few bear rule.) 

Olin'do. The Mahometan king of 
Jerusalem, at the advice of his ma^oian, 
stole an image of Iffie \irgin^ and set it 
up as a palladium in the chief moi^ne. 
The image was stolen during the night, 
and the king, unable to discover the per- 
petrator, ordered all his Christian sub- 
jects to be put to the sword. Sofronia, 
to prevent this wholesale massacre, ac- 
cused hers^ of the deed, and was con- 
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denmsd to be bunt alive. Olindo, her 
Wf9t, hwting of thi^ went to the king 
•nd took on himself the blame ; where- 
upon both were condemned to death, 
but were saved by the intercession of 
Olorinda.-— JDelivered,** 

Olio or Oglio, A mixture or medley 
of eny sort. (Spanish, oUa, a pot for 
boilmg similar to what the French call 
their pot au feu. The olio is the mixture 
of bread, vegetables, spices, moat, &c., 
boiled in this pot.)j 

Orive (2 8yl.)> The olive, sacred to 
Pallas Athe'nC, was rogai’dod by the 
Greeks as an emblem of chastity. A 
crown of oUve-twif^ was given to a 
citizen who had merited well of his coun- 
tiT, and was the highest prize of the 
Of^pian games. An olive branch was 
the symbol of peace, and those who 
begged for peace carried one in tbeir 
hands. This use of the olive brancli is 
based on the account of Noah*s dove 
(Gen. viii. 11). (See CiiowN.) 

Orive Branches. Children of a 
parent. It is a Scripture term : ** Thy 
wife shall be as a fniitful vino . . . thy 
children like olive plants round about 
thy table” (Psalm cxxviii. 8). 

Olive Tree, Emblem of prosperity. 
David says, am like a green olive tree 
in the house of God” (Psalm lii. 8). 

Oliver. Son and heir of Sir Howland 
de Boys, who hated his youngest brother 
Orlando, and persuaded him to try a 
wrestUngmatch with a professed wrestler, 
hoping ^ustokill his brother ; but when 
Orlando proved victorious, Oliver swore 
to set fire to his chamber when he was 
asleep. Orlando fied to the forest of 
Arden, and Oliver pursued him ; but one 
day, as he slept in the forest, a snake and 
a lioness lurked near to make him their 
. prey : Orlando happened to be passing, 
and slew the two monsters. When Oliver 
discovered this heroic deed he repented 
of his ill-conduot, and his sorrow so in- 
terested the princess Celia that she fell 
in love with mm, and they were married. 
-^Shaiespeare, **As You Like It" 

• Oliver or OWiei\ Charlemagne's 

favourite paladin, who, with Boland, rode 
by bis side. He was count of Genes, and 
brother of the beautiful Ande. His 
•word was called '*Haute-olair^” and his 
hone *'Ferrant d*]^pagne.” 


A BowUnd, for au Oliver. Tit for tat, 
quid pro quo. Dr. J. N. Scott nn that 
this proverb is modem, and owes its rise 
to the Cavaliers in the time of the civil 
wars in England. These Cavaliers, by 
way of rebim, gave the anti-monarchifd 
party a general Monk for their Oliver 
Cromwell. As Monk’s Christian name 
was George^ it is hard to believe that the 
doctor is correct. {See Boland.) 

Olive'tans. Brethren of ''Our Lady 
of Mount Orivet,” an offriioot of the 
Benedictine order. 

Olivia. Niece of Sir Toby Belch. 
Malvo’lio is her steward, Maria her wo- 
man, Fabian and a clown her male 
servants.— iSAalrMpgars, *‘Twejfih NigU.** 

Olivia., A female Tartuffe {q,v,) in 
Wycherly’s “Plain Dealer.” A con- 
summate hypocrite, of most unblushing 
effrontery. 

Olla Fodri’da. Odds and ends, a 
mixture of scraps. In Spain it takes the 
place of the French pat au fen, into 
which every sort of eatable is tnrown 
and stewed. It is called podri’da ’or 

utrid, because amongst the poor the 

its are so often re-cooked that they be- 
come putrid. 

Ollapod. An apothecary, always 
trying to say a witty thing, and looking 
for wit in the conversation of others. 
When he finds anything which he can 
construe into “point” he says. “Thank 
you, good sir ; 1 owe you one.’’ He had 
a military taste, and was appointed 
<< comet in the volunteer association of 
cavalry” of his own town.— G. Cohmn, 
“ T/tc Poor Oenileman** 

Olombo. The spirit which favours 
the hunt, according to the mythology of 
the Gamma tribes in Africa. 

Olym’pia (in ‘‘Orlando Furioso*). 
Countess of Holland, and wife of Bire’uo. 
Cyraosco of Friza wanted to force her to 
marry his son ArbantSs, but Arbantos 
was slain. This aroused the fury ^ of 
Cymosco, who seized Bireno, and would 
have put him to death if Orlando had not 
slain Cymosco. Bireno having deserted 
Olympia, she was bound naked to a rook 
by pirates; but Orlando delivered her and 
took her to Ireland. Here king Obeorto 
espoused her cause, slew Bireno, and 
married the young widow. (JBkt, iv^ v.) 
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Olsrm'piad, among: the ancient 
Greeks, was a period of four years, being 
the interval between the celebrations of 
their Olympic Garnet, 

01;pipio Games. Games held by 
the Greeks at Olym'pia in Elis, every 
fourth year, in the month of July. 

Olympus.' On the coniines of Mace- 
donia and Thessaly, where the fabulous 
court of Jupiter was supposed to bo held. 
It is used for any pantheon, as ** Odin, 
Thor, Baldur, and tho rest of the 
iforthem Olympus.” The word means 
All hrigld or clear. In Greek tho word 
Is OlumpoB. 

Om. A Sanskrit word, somewhat 
similar to Amen. When the gods are 
asked to rojoico in a sacrifice, the god 
Saviiri cries out Om (Bo it so). When 
Praviilian is asked if his fatlior has in- 
structed him, he answers Om (Verily). 
Brahmans begin and end their lessons on 
tho Veda with tho word Om, for ** unless 
Om precedes his lecture, it will bo like 
water on a rock, which cannot be gathered 
up ; and unless it concludes tho lecture, 
it will bring forth no fruit.” 

Om mam padma Mm. These are the 
first six syllables taught the children of 
Tibet and Mongolia, and tho last words 
uttered by the dying in those lands. It 
is met with everywhere as a charm. 

O'man’s Sea. The Persian Gulf. 

Ombre. A Spanish game of cards 
called ''The Koyal Game of Ombre.” 
Prior has an epigram on tho subject. 
He says he was playing ombre with two 
ladies, and though he wished to lose, 
won everything, for Fortune gave him 
" success in every suit but hearts.” 

O'mega. Tlue Alpha and Omega. 
Tho first and the last, the beginning and 
the end. Alpha is tho first and Omega 
the last letter of the Greek alphabet. 

Omens. (<S!bc 111 Omens.) 

Omeyinger Saga. An historical 
tradition of Scandinavia. 

Om^nibUB. The French have a good 
slang term for these conveyances. They 
call an omnibus a " Foui* Banal ” (parish 
oven). 

Om'nium (Latin, of all). The par- 
ticulars of all the itemSf or the assign- 


ment of all the securities, of a govern- 
ment loan. 

Om'ninm Gatb'erum. Bog Latin 
for a gathering or collection of all sorts 
of persons and things ; a miscellaneous 
gathering together without regard to 
suitability or order. 

Omorca. The goddess who was 
sovereign of the universe when it was 
first created. It was covered with water 
and darkness, but contained some few 
animals of monster forms, representa- 
tions of which may be seen in the temple 
of Bel. — Berodus. 

Om'pbale (3syl.). The masculine 
but attractive queen of Lvdla,*to whom 
Hercules was bound a slave for three 
years. He fell in love with hor, and led 
an effeminate lifo spinning wool, while 
Om'phale wore the lion’s skin and was 
lady paramount. 

On dit {French). A rumour, a re- 
port ; as " There is an on dit on Exchange 
that Spain will pay up its back divi- 
dends. * 

Onion Pennies. Boman coins dug 
up at Silchester; so called from one 
Onion, a ^ant who, tho country people 
say, inhabited the buried city. Silchestor 
used to bo called by the British^ Ard- 
Oneon—i.e., Ardal Onion (the region of 
Einion or Onion). 

Only {The). Jean Paul Friedrich 
Bichtor (1763-1825). Carlyle says, "In 
the whole circle of literature we look 
in, vain for his parallel.” (German, Def 
Einzige.) 

On'slow, invoked by Thomson in his 
"Autumn,” was Arthur Onslow, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, 
termed clarum ao venera'bil8 nomen. It 
was said of him that " his knowledge of 
the Constitution was only equalled by his 
attachment to it.” 

Onu'pbis. The ball consecrated to 
Egyptian mythology. 

O'nus {Latin). The burden, the 
blame, the responsibility ; as, " The 
whole onus must rest on your own 
shoulders.” 

O'nus Froban'di. The obligation 
of proof; as, "The onus probandi rests 
with the accuser.” 
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OnuVa. The Venus of the ancient | 
myUiology. 

Onsrz is Greek for a finpfer-nail ; so 
called because its colour resembles that 
of the finger-nail. 

Opal. (^rsCEBAUzoujf.) 

Open Ses^ame. The charm by 
whicn the door of tho robbers* dungeon 
ficw open. The reference is to the tale 
cf “The Forty Thieves,** in the “Arabian 
Nights.** 

Thate words were the only ** open nesamd '* to 
tiifir fceUnire and eympathles.~iF. Hhrllon. 

The epell loaei its power, and he wlto ehouM 
hope to ooainre with ft would And himself as much 
mistaken as Cassim when he stood oryintt '* Opt^n. 
W heat **Open, Barley," to the door which obey^ 
no sound but Open, Sesame." 

Ophelia^ Daughter of Polo'nius the 
chamberlain. Hamlet fell in love with 
her, but after his interview with the 
Ghost found it incompatiblo with his 
plans to marry hor. Opholia, tb inking his 
“strange conduct** the elfoct of mad- 
ness, becomes herself demented, and in 
her attempt to gather flowers is drowned. 

SJuikespeare, ** Hamlet** 

OpinTous. A fabulous monster, 
composed of dragon, camel, and lion, 
used in heraldry. It forms tho crest of 
the Darber Surgeons of London. 

O'pium-0ater(7%eJS?»/7fMA). Tliomas 
de Qnincey, author of “ Confessions.” 
(1785-1860.) 

.Oppidan of Eton. A student not 
on the foundation like a king’s scholar. 

Opportunity. The presence of a 
harbour. Timely as a port to a ship. 
(Latin, oh pwtus, near a harbour.) 

Optime (plural, op-ti-iiySs), in Cam- 
bridge phraseology, is a graduate in 
honours oelow a wranglor. Of course the 
Latin irntmus (a best-man) is the fons et 
origo ox the term. Optimos are of two 
grMes ; a man of the higher group is 
termed a ienior optima, while one of the 
Inferior class is owed o. junior optime. 

Op'timism, in mond philosophy, is 
the Petrine that “ whatever is, is right ;’* 
that everything which happens is for the 
best. 

CPpuB ICa^juB. Tho great work of 
Boger Bacon. 

Opus Op'erantis, in theology, 
means thatthepersonaJpiety of theperson 


who does the act, and not tho act itself, 
causes it to be an instrument of grace. 
Thus, in the Eucharist, it is the faith of 
the recipient which makes it efficient for 
grace. 

Opus Opera'tom, in theology, 
means that the act conveys grace irre- 
spectively of tho receiver. Thus baptism 
is said by many to convey regeneration 
to an infant in arms. 

Or ever. Ero evor. (Saxon, cer, 
before.) 

Oracle. Tho following are famous 
responses 

(1) When Croesus consulted the Del- 
phic oracle respecting a projected war, 
bo received for answer, “Croesus Halyn 
penetrans magnam, pervertit opumvim" 
(When Croesus passes over the river 
Halys, be overthrows the strength of an 
empire). Croesus supposed the oracle 
meant he would overthrow the enemy’s 
empire, but it was his own that he 
destroyed. 

(2) Pyrrhus, being about to mako war 
against liome, was told by the oracle : 
“Aio to, .^acide,Uoma''nos vin'cere posse** 
(I say, Pyrrhus, that you the Romans 
can conquer), which may mean either 
YoUy HyrrkuSf can ov&rthrow the Roinans^ 
or HyrrhuSf the Romans can overthrow 
yon. 

(3) Another prince, consulting the 
oracle concerning a projected war, re- 
ceived for answer: “Ibis rediTjis nun- 
quam per bella peribis’* (You shall go 
shall return never you shall perish % 
the war). It will bo seen that the whole 
gist of this response depends on the 
])lace of tho omitted comma : it may bo 
Y(m shall retumf you sltall never perish in 
tive war, or You shall return 'never, you 
shall perish in the war, which latter was 
the fact. 

(4) Philip of Macodon sent to ask the 
oracle of Delphi if his Persian expedition 
would prove successful, and received for 
answer— 

The ready Tictim crowned for death 
Before the altar stands. 

Philip took it for panted that the 

ready victim** was the king of Persia, 
but it was Philip himself. 

(6) When the Greeks sent to Delphi to 
know if they would succeed against the 
Persians, they were told— 

Seed-time and harvest* weeping sires shnll tell 

How thousands fought at Saliwus and fell. 
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But wheiher the Greeks or the Persians 
were to be the weeping sires,” deponent 
stateth not, nor whether the thousands 
about to fall” were to be Greeks or 
Persians. (iSee Punctuation.) 

QrwU of the Holy BottUt Bachuc, near 
Cathav, in Upper India. Books iv. and v. 
of Rabelais are occupied by the search 
for this oracle. The ostensible object 
was to obtain an answer to a question 
which had been put to sibyl and poet, 
monk and fool, philosopher and witch, 
judge and ** sort,” viz., “ Whether Pan- 

X should marry or not ? ” The whole 
' is a disguised satire on the church. 
The celibacy of the clergy was for a long 
time a moot point of groat difficulty, 
and the ** Holy Bottle ” or cup to tho 
laity was one of the moving causes of 
the "great schisms” from tho Roman 
Catholic church. The crew setting 
sail for the Bottle refers to Anthony 
duke of Vendome, afterwards king of 
Navarre, sotting out in search of reli- 
gious truth. Bacbuc is the Hebrew for 
a bottle. The anthem sung before the 
fleet set sail was " When Israel went out 
of bondage,” and all tho emblems of the 
ships bore upon tho proverb "In vino 
verltas.” Bacbuc is both the bottle and 
the priestess of the bottle. 

Oracle of Sieve and Shears, This 
method of divination is mentioned by 
Theoc'ritos. The modtts operandi was as 
follows : — Tho points of the shears were 
■tuck in the rim of a sieve, and two per- 
sons supported them with their finger- 
tips. Then a verse of the Bible was read 
aloud, and St. Peter and St. Paul wore 
asked if it was A, B, or C (naming the 
persons suspected). When the right 
person was named tho sieve would sud- 
denly turn round. 

Searching for thinsc lost with a sieve and sheara 
—Asa Jottson, ** AlLhemist" i. 1. 

The Oracle of Ute Church, St. Bernard. 
(1091-1153.) 

Sir Oracle, A dogmatical person, ono 
not to be gainsaid. The ancient oracles 
nrofessod to be tho responses of the gods, 
from which tWe could be no appes^ 

I am Rir Oracle. 

And when 1 ope my lips let no dog bark. 

Skake^are, **MerduuU of Venice;* i 1. 

Orange Blossoms worn at Wed- 
dings. The Saracen brides used to 
wear orange blossoms as an emblem of 
fecundity; and occasionally the same 
•mblem may have been woru by Euro- 


pean brides aver since the time of the 
crusades; but the general adoption of 
wreaths of orange blossoms for brides is 
comparatively a modem practice, due 
especially to the recent taste for flower- 
language. The subject of bridal decora- 
tions being made a study, and the orange 
flower being found suitable, from the use 
made of it by the ancient Saracens, it was 
introduced by modistes as a fit ornament 
for brides. The notion once planted soon 
became a custom, now very general, 
adopted by all brides who study the con- 
ventions of society, and follow tho ac- 
cepted fashions. 

The Orange Lilies. The 35th Foot ; so 
called from their orange facings. 

'William of Orange. William III, of 
England. (1650, 1669-1702.) 

Orangeman. A name given by 
Roman Catholics to the Protestants of 
Ireland, on account of their adhesion 
William 111. of the House of Orange; 
they had been previously called " Peep- 
of-Day Boys.” Tho Roman party wore 
Jac'obites. 

Orange Feel. A nickname given to 
Sir Robert Peel when Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (1812-1818), on account of his 
strong auti-Catholic proclivities. {See 
above.) 

Orange - tawny. The ancient 
colour appropriated to clerks and per- 
sons of inferior condition. It was also 
the colour worn by the Jews. Hence 
lord Bacon says, " Usurers should have 
orange-tawny" bonnets, because they do 
Judaise” (Essay xli). Bottom the weaver 
asked Quince what coloured beard he was 
to wear for the character of Pyr'amus : 
" I will discharge it in cither your straw- 
coloured beard, your orange-tawny beard, 
your purple-in^ain beard, or your French 
crown-colour, which is a perfect yellow ” 
("Midsummer Night’s Dream,” i. 2). 

Oranla. Tho lady-love of Am'adii 
of Gaul. 

Orator Henley. Tho Rev. John 
Henley, who for about thirty years de- 
livered lectures on theological, political, 
and literary subjects. (1692-175G.) 

Orbil'ian Stick {Tiu), A cane of 
birch-rod. 

Orbilius was the schoolmaster who 
taught Horace, and Horace calls him 
(tho flogger),— Pp, ii. 71. 
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Ovo On ^^OriftEido FurioA). A tea- 
iiioiifk«r that devoured mett and women. 
He haunted the aeaa near Ireland. Or- 
lando threw an anchor into his open jaws, 
and then drsfRed the monster to the 
Irlab ooast^ where he died. 

Or'oa. Tho Orkney Islands, or Arcades. 

Or'chard properly moans a kitchen 
garden, a yard for herbs. (Saxon, or^ 
Mard— wort-yard). Wort enters into 
the names of numerous herbs, as mug- 
wort, liver-wort, sploen-wort, &c. 

Or'oUB. Tho abodo of the dead; 
deatii.~/i:omaa mythology, 

Or'deal (Saxon, great judgment^ in- 
stituted long before the Con<nicst, and 
not abolished till the reign of llcnry III. 
Ordeals were of several kinds, but the 
most usual were by viager of hatlle^ by 
Aof or cold water f and by fire. This me- 
thod of ** trial'* was introduced from tho 
notion that God would defend the right, 
even by miracle if needful. 

(1) wager of hattle, was when tho ac- 
cused person was obliged to fight any 
one who charged him with guilt. This 
ordeal was allowed only to persons of 
rank. 

(2) Of fire, was another ordeal for 
rsona of rank only. Tho accused had 
hold in his hand a piooo of rod-hot 

iron, or had to walk blindfold and bare- 
foot among nine rod-hot jilough-sharcs 
laid at unequal distances. If he escaped 
uninjured ne was accounted innocent, 
aliter non. This might bo performed by 
doputv. 

(8) Of hot water, was an ordeal for tho 
common people. Tho accused was re- 
quired to plungo his arm up to tlio oibow 
in scalding hot wator, and w'os pro- 
nounced gwty if tho skin was injured in 
the exporimout. 

(4) Of cold water^ was also for the 
common people. Tho accused, being 
boimd, was tossed into a river : if ho mtik ! 
he was acquitted, but if he jloatcd ho was j 
accounted guilty. | 

(6) O/tAe disr, when a person suspected j 
of muraor was required to touch the 
corpse, and if guilty the " blood of tho 
dead body would start forth afresh.” 

(6) Of the eueharist. This w.as for 
olergymen suspeoted of crime. It was 
supposed that the elements would choke 
him, if taken by a gruilty man. 

(7) Of die cortM^ or consecrated bread 


and cheese. Godwin earl of Kant la 
said to have been choked when he suV 
milted to this ordoal, being accused cl 
the murder of the king^s brother. 

(8) Of lot, two dice, one marked by a 
cross, being thrown. 

It was a fiery ordeal, A severe test. 
{See above. No, 2.) 

Order. When membors of the 
Houso of Commons and other debaters 
call out Order, they mean that the person 
speaking is transgressing the rules of the 
Houso. 

To move for the order of the day, A 
method of putting aside a disagreeable 
question, if the motion is carried, the 
<< orders” must bo read and proceeded 
with in regular course ; but this routine 
may bo set aside by a motion 
adjourn.” 

Order of the Cockle. Created by 
St. Louis in 12(59, in memory of a dis- 
astrous expedition made by sea for the 
succour of Christians. Perrot says it 
scarcely survived its foundation. 

Ordigale. Tho otter, in tho tale of 
** Roynartl tho Fox,” part iii. 

Or 'dinary {An), One who has an 

ordinary or regular jurisdiction” in his 
own right, and not by deputation. Thus 
a judge who has authority to take cog- 
nisance of causos in his own right is 
au ordinary. A bishop is an ordinary 
ill his own dioceso, because he has 
authority to take cognisance of eccle- 
siastical matters therein ; but an arch- 
bibliop is tho ordinary of his provinoo, 
having authority in his own right to 
receive appeals therein from inferior 
jurisdictions. The chaplain of Newgate 
is also called the ordinary thereof. 

Orelio. Tho stood of Don Boderiok. 
tho last of tho Goths, noted for its speed 
and symmetry. 

Orella'na. The river Amason in 
America; so called from Orella'na, lieu- 
tenant of Pizarro. 

Orfeo and Heuro'dis. tale of 
Orpheus and Euryd'ice, with the Gk>thio 
maohinery of elves or fairies. 

Or'gies (2 syi.). Drunken revels^ 
riotous feasts; so called from the noc- 
turnal festivals in honour of Bacchus. 
(Greek, org'i, violent emotion.) 

Orsoglio (pron. Or-goU-yo, The 
word is Italian, and means ** Arrogant 
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Pride/ er THb Man of Sin), A hideous 
giant as tall as three men ; he was son 
Eurth and Wind. Finding the Bed 
Crom Knight at the fountain of Idleness, 
he beats him with a club and makes him 
bis dave. Una, hearing of those mis- 
ohanoei^ tells king Arthur, and Arthur 
liberates the knight and slays the 
giant. Moral . — The Man of Sin had 
power given him to make war with the 
saints and to overcome them” for forty 
and two months'* (Rev. ziii. 5, 7), thou 
the “Ancient of Days came.” and ovor- 
eame him (Dan. vii. 21, 22). — Spenser, 
“/Vi^Q*«e«,'’bk. i. 

Arthur first cut off Orgoglio's left 
arm^t.e., Bohomia was first cut off from 
the Church of Rome. He thou cut off 
the giant's riffht lcg—i.e., England ; and 
this being cut off the giant fell to the 
earth, and was afterwards dispatched. 

Or'gon. Brothor-in-law of Tartiiffo. 
His credulity is proverbial: he almost 
disbelieved his senses, and saw every one 
and every thing through the couleur de 
rote of his own honest heart. — JloliSre, 
“ Tarivffe** 

Oria'na. The beloved of Am'adis of 
Gaul, who called himself Boltono'bros 
when he retired to the Poor Rock. — 
“Aw'odM de Gaul,'* ii. 6. 

Queen Elizabeth is sometimes called 
the “ peerless Oriana,” especially in tho 
madrigals entitled the “Triumphs of 
Oria'na” (1601), 

Oriafna. The nurseling of a lioness, 
with whom Esplandian, son of Oriana 
and Am'adis of Gaul, fell in love, and for 
whom he underwent all his perils and 
exploits. She is represented as the 
fairest, gentlest, and most faithful of 
womankind. 

, CFriaiide {O~re-ond), A fay who 
lived at Bosefleur, and brought up 
Mau^s d'Aygremont {q.v."). When her 
protigd grew up she loved him ** d’un si 
grand amour, qu’elle doute fort qu’il ne 
ae departe d’avecques elie .” — ** liomance 
^ Maugit dlAygremont et de Vivian son 
S^ire.** 

QxieL A fairy whose empire lay 
along Ihe banks of the Thames, when 
King Oberon held his court in Kensing- 
ton Gardens .— ** Kensington Gar- 
mens," 

^ Orlflaimne (3 syl,). First used in 
Fmnee as a national banner in 1119. It 


consisted a crimson flag mounted on 
a gilt staff (un glaive tout dor^ oh est 
attachd nne banniire vermeille). The flag 
was cut into three “Vandykes ” to repre* 
sent “tongues of fire,*' and between each 
was a silken tassel. This celebrated 
standard was the banner of St. Denis ; 
but when the counts of Vexin became 
possessed of the abbey the banner passed 
into their hands. In 1082 Philippe 1. 
united Vexin to tho crown, and the 
sacred Orifiamme belonged to the king. 
It was carried to tho field after the 
battle of Agincourt, in 1415. ^e 
romance writers say that “mesoreans" 
(infidels) wero blinded by merely looking 
on it. In the “Roman de Garin ''the 
Saracens are represented as saying ** If 
wo only set eyes on it wo are all dead 
men” (Se's attondons tuit sommes mors 
ot pris). Froissart says it was no sooner 
unfurled at Rosboeq than the fog cleared 
off, leaving the French in light, while 
their enemies remained in misty dark- 
ness still. (Or, gold, referring to the 
staff ; jlamme, flame, referring to tho 
tongues of firo.) 

OrlgenistB. An early Christian sect 
who drew their opinions from the 
writings of Origon. They maintained 
Christ to bo the Son of God only by 
oiloption, and denied tho eternity of 
future punishments. 

Original Sin. That corruption 
which is born with us, and is the in- 
boritanco of all the offspring of Adam. 
As Adam was tho federal head of his 
race, when Adam fell the taint and 



OriTo or OriUo (in “Orlando Furioso/ 
bk. viii.). A magician and robber who 
live<l at tho mouth of tho Nile. He was 
tho son of an imp and fairy. When any 
limb was lopped off ho restored it by his 
magic power, and when his head was out 
off he put it on his neck again. Astolpho 
encountered him, cut off his head, and 
fled with it. Onllo mounted his horse 
and gave chase. Meanwhile Astolpho 
with his sword cut tho hair from the 
head. Life was in one particular hair, 
and as soon as that was severed the 
head died, and the magician’s body fril 
lifeless. 

Orin'da, called the “ Inoomparable,*^ 
was Mrs. Katherine Philipps, who llvM 
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in tlw reign of Cfaarlee II. ^ in4 died of 
■matl-pox. Her praiieg wet^ sung by 
Cowley. Dr^n, and others. (See Dry- 
den*s ode *'To the Memoiy of Mrs. Aune 
^mgrew.**) 

OriV>XL A giant huntor, noted for 
hie beanty. He was blinded by (Enop'ion, 
bnt Vulcan sent Cedalion to be his guide, 
and his sight was restored t>y exposing 
his eyeballs to the sun. Being slain by 
Diana, he was made one of the constol- 
laUons, and is supposod to be attended 
with stormy weather. ** Assurgens fluctu 
nimbo'sus Orion.”— Firjjs/, **jE7ieid,** 
i.689. 

AibeMitlftil M Orion.— ••Iliad," zvUl. 

W\ft of Otimu Side. 

Doge of Orioti. Arctopli^onos and 
Ptodph'agos. 

Orkneys. Either tbo Teutonic Orh 

3 (the water or islands of the whirl- 
, in allusion to the two famous 
pools near the isle of Swinna ; or 
else &e Norwegian Orleyjar (northern 
islimds), the Hebrides being the Sudrey- 
;ar, or southern islands. 

Orlando. The youngest son of Sir 
Rowland de Bovs. Oliver, who hated 
him, persuaded him to wrestle with one 
Charles, a famous wrestler, hoping that 
Charles would kill him; but Orlando 
proved the victor. At the match the 
banished duke was present, with his 
daughter Rosalind, who took a lively 
interest in the young nobleman, and 
after the match gave him a chain, 
saying — Gentleman, wear this for 
me.** His brother Oliver now vowed to 
bum him in his chamber, and when Or- 
lando was told of this vow ho fled to the 
forest of Arden to join the party of the 
banished duke, his father’s friend. Here 
he met Rosalind disguised as a country 
ladf seeking to join her father. In time , 
they became acquainted with each other, i 
and the duke assented to their union. — 
Sktdbeepeare, **Ae You Like /<.” 

(Mando, called Rotolando or Roland, 
and Rutlandos in the Latin chronicles 
of the middle ages, the paladin, was lord 
of Anglant, knight of ]mva, son of Milo 
d'An^esis and Hertha, sister of Charle- 
magne. Though married to Aldabella, 
he fell in love w:th Angelica, daughter of 
the infidel king of Cathay ; but Angelica 
married Medo^, a Moor, with whom 
■ha find to India. When Orlando beard 


thereof he tamed mad, or rather his 
wits were taken from him for three 
months by way of punishment, apd de- 
ponted in the moon. Astolpho went 
to the moon in Elijah’s chariot, and St. 
John gave him an um containing the lost 
wits of Orlando. On reaching earth 
again Astolpho first bound the madman, 
then bolding the um to his nose, the 
errant wits returned, and Orlando, cured 
of his maduess and love, recovered from 
his temporary derangement . — ** Orlando 
Furioeo,** (See Anqvlioa,) 

Orlando or Roland was buried at 
Blayes, in the church of St. Raymond ; 
but his body was removed afterwards to 
Koncesvalles, in Spain. 

Orlando* e Horn or Roland e Horn, An 
ivory horn called Olivant, mentioned a 
hundred times or more by Boiardo and 
Ariosto. 

Vetsoto bello, HoUndui uoendit In montem, rt 
redilt retro ad viatn Kunoiavallii. Tune insonuit 
tiilta eua ebumea: at taiitd virtute inRonuic. quod 
ilatu omnia ejua tuba per medium aoiBsai et venae 
ooili ejua et nervi rupti ftiJsse femuiur. 

Orlando's Sword. Burinda'na, which 
once belonged to Hector. 

Orlando Furioso. An epic poem 
in forty-six cantos, by Ariosto (digested 
by Hoole into twenty-four books, but 
retained by Rose in the original form). 
The subject is the siege of Paris by 
Agramant the Moor, when the Saracens 
were overthrown. In the pagan army 
wore two heroes— Rod'omont ^led the 
Mars of Africa, and KogeVo. The latter 
became a Christian convert, and was 
baptised. The poem ends with a combat 
between these two, and the overthrow of 
Rodomont. 

The anachronisms of this poem are 
most marvellous. We have Ch^lemagne 
and his paladins joined by king Edward 
of England, Richard earl of Warwick, 
Henry duke of Clarence, and the dukes 
of York and Gloucester (bk. vi.). We 
have cannons employed by Cymosoo 
king of Friza (bk. iv.), and also in the 
siego of Paris (bk. vi.). We have the 
Moors established in Spain, whereas 
they were not invited over by the 
Saracens for nearly 300 years after 
Charlemagne’s death. In Book xvii. we 
have Prester John, who died 1202 ; and 
in the last three, Constantine the GreiiL 
who died 837. 

Orlando Innamora'to (Roland the 
paladin in love). A romantic epic in 
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throe boohs, by Ae count Boiardo of 
Soandisno, in Itidy (1495). 

There is a burle^ue in yerse of the 
same title by Bemi of Toscany (1538), 
author of ** Burlesque Rhymes.” 

Orleans. Your explanation it liie an 
Orleant commeni-^e^ Your comment or 
explanation makes ^e matter more ob- 
scure. ^e Orleans college was noted for 
its wordy commentaries, which darkened 
the text by oyerlading it with words.—^ 
Fnneh proverb. 

Or'mandine (3 syl.). The necro- 
mancer who by his magic arts threw St. 
Dayid for seven years into an enchanted 
sleep, from which ho was redeemed by 
Bt. George . — ** T/ie Seven C/tampions of 
Christendom,*' i. 9. 

Or'mulum. A paraphrase of Scrip- 
ture in Anglo-Saxon yerse; so called 
from 'the name of the author, Orm or 
Ormin (13th cent.). 

Ormusd or Ormuzd. The principle 
or angel of light and good, an<l creator 
of all things, according to the Magifui 
system. {See Auuihan.) 

Oromas^des (4 syl.). The first of 
the Zoroastrian trinity. The divine 
goodness of Plato ; the devisor of creation 
(the father). The second person is Mithras, 
the eternal intellect, architect of the 
world ; the third, Arim'auSs (Psyche), the 
mundane soul. 

O'roonda't^S. Only son of a Serbian 
king, whose love for Stati'ra (widow of 
Alexander the Great, and daughter of 
Dari'us) leads him into numerous dangers 
tnd difficulties, which he surmounts. — 
La Caiprenide, ** Cassandra" (a romance), 

OrOB. The Apollo of Egyptian my- 
tkolngy. 

Oro'sius (Jbfeneral History of), from 
Creation to a.d. 417, in llatin, by a 
Blemish presbyter of the 5th century, 
was translated into Anglo-Saxon by 
Altred the Great. 

Orotalt, according to the Greek 
writers, was the Bacchus of the ancient 
Arabs. This, however, is a mistake, for 
the word is a corruption of Allah Taala 
(God the Most Hign). 

Orpheus (2 syl.). A Thracian poet 
who could move even inanimate things 
by big musio. Wlimi his wife EurydioS 
V 


died he went into the infernal regions, 
andsooharmbd king Pluto that Eurydice 
was released from death, on the condition 
that Orpheus would not look back till he 
reached the earth. He was just about 
to place his foot on the earth when ho 
turned^ round, ^ and Eurydice yanished 
from him in an instant. Pope introduces 
this tale in his *'St. Ceoilia'a Ode.” 

Tlit tale of Orpheus is thus explained : 
A.odoneus, king of Thospro'tia, was for 
his cruelty called Pluto, and haying 
seized Eurydice as she fled from Aristasos, 
detained her captive. Orpheus obtained 
her release on certain conditions, which 
he violated, and lost her a second time. 

Orpheus of Highwaymen. So 
Guy has been called on account of his 
“ Beggars’ Opera.” (1688-1732.) 

Orrery. An astronomical toy to 
show the relative movements of the 
planets, &c., invented by George Gra- 
ham, who sent his model to Rowley, 
an instrument maker, to make one 
for prince Eughno. Rowley made a 
copy of it for Charles Boyle, third 
earl of Orrery, and Sir Richard Steele 
named it an Orrery out of compliment 
to the earl. One of the best is Fulton’s, 
in Kelvingrove Museum, West End Park, 
Glasgow. 

Orsin. One of the loaders of tbs 
rabble that attacked liudibros at a 
bear-baiting, lie was famous for wise 
conduct and success in war.” Joshua 
Gosling, who kept the bears at ** Paris 
Garden,” in Southwark, was the academy 
figure of this character. 

Orsi'ni {Maffio). A young Italian 
nobleman, whose life was saved by 
Genna'ro at the battle of Rim'ini. Or- 
Bini became the staunch friend of Gen* 
na'ro, but both were poisoned at a 
banquet given by the princess Neg^roni. 
— Donizetti, ^^Lucrezia di Borgia** {an 
opera). 

Orson. Twin brother of Valentine, 
and son of Bellisant, sister of king P^in 
and wife of Alexander, emperor of Con- 
stantinople. The twin brothers were 
bom in a wood near Orleans, and Orson 
was carried off by a bear, which suckled 
him with her cubs. When he grew 
up he was the terror of France, and 
was called the Wild Man of the JYorett, 
He was reclaimed b^ Valentine, over- 
threw the Green Knight, and married 
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FeiOD, the daofifbter of duke Savary of 
Aquitaine. (b>ench, ourton. a little 
\Hmr.)-—**ValetUine and Orson, 

Orta. Cnimba, refune. (Saxon, 
arettan, to make worthless ; Gaelic, ot'd ; 
Irish, orda, a fmp^ncnt; our ordure,) 
Kilian, with more wit than truth, derives 
tho word from ovei'-ate~t.€., wliat is left 
after eating. 

/ shall no( eat your orts—i,e,, your 
leavings. 

let him haw time a heccar'i nrti to crave. 

Hhakte^iear*, “ itape of Lucreet." 

OrtUB. Orlus a quereu, non a sal'ice. 
liatin for “ sprung from nn oak, and not 
from a willow”— i.€., stubborn stuff; 
ODO that cannot bend to circumutaiicos. 

Ortwine (2 syb). Knight of Metz, 
sister’s son of Sir Hngaii of Trony, a 
Burgundian in tho *'Kibelungon-Licd.” 

Orvie'tan (3 syl.) or Venice trench^ 
once believed to bo a sovereign remedy 
against poison. (See Sir Walter Scott’s 
*' Kenilworth,” ch. xiii.) 

Or^illo llorool “Evcli'na,” 

a novol by Miss Burney. 

Os Saorum Luz). A triangular 

bouo situate at tho lower part of the 
Tortobral column, of which it is a con- 
tinuation. Some sa^ this bone was so 
called because it was in the part U8<*d in 
sacrifice, or tho sacred part; Dr Nash 
says it is so called because it is much 
bigger than any of tho vortobrm;” but 
the Jewish rabbins say the bone is called 
sacred beoauso it resists decay, aud will 
bo the germ of the “new body” at tho 
resurrection. — JIudibras, pt, in. c. 2. 

Osbaldistone. Nine of tho char- 
acters in Sir Walter Scott’s Rob Roy” 
bear this name. There aro <1) the Lon- 
don merchant aud Sir Hildebrand, tho 
heads of two families ; (2) the son of the 
merchant is Francis, tlie jmtendu of 
Diana Vernon ; (3) the distinguished ” 
offsMing of the brother are Percival tlie 
90 t, Thomoliffe tlu bully, John the yavie- 
keeper, Richard the liorse-jockey, Wilfred 
the fool, and Rashleigh the sdmar, by far 
the worst of all. This last worthy is 
slain by Bob Roy, and dies cursing his 
cousin Frank, whom lie had injured in 
every way he could contrive. 

Osoway (Dame). Tho owe, in the 
tale of ** Reynard the Fox.” 


Osi'riB (in Egyptian mytbologi 
Judge of the dead, and potentate of tl 
kingdom of the ghosts. This broth 
and husband of Isis was worshipp 
under tho form of an ox. Tho wo 
means JSIany-eyed, 

Oslade or Ouslade, God of luxu 
and pleasure— jSfaeoJiic myUwlogy. 

Osmand. A necromancer, who ' 
his onchontmonts raised up an army 
resist tho Christians. Six of the Chai 
] lions of Christendom were enchanted 
Osmand, but St. George restored thei 
Osmand tore off his hair in which lay 1 
spirit of enchantment, bit his tong 
in two, cmbowcllcd himself, cut off I 
arms, and then died. — “ The Seven Cha 
ptoiis of Christendom” i. 19. 

Osnaburg. T/ts duhe of York u 
bishop of Osnaburg, Not prelate, b 
Boveroign-bishop. By the treaty 
Westphalia, in 1648, it was decreed tb 
tho ancient bishopric should be vest 
alternat(‘ly in a Catholic bishop and 
Protestant ]>rinco of the House of Lux 
burg. Frederick duke of York was t 
last sovoreigii-liisboi> of Osnaburg. 
18(13 the district was attached to Hanovi 
and it now forms part of the kingdc 
of Prussia. 

Os'pray or Osprey (the bone-breake 
So called bocause fragments of bon 
have boon discovered in its stomac 
Hanmcr says that tho ospray will brii 
up foundling” birds with its o\ 
nestlings. (Latin, os frango,) 

Ossa. Heaping Ossa upon Peflio 
Adding difficulty to difficulty ; £ruitk 
efforts. The allusion is to the attem 
of tho giants to scale heaven by pili] 
mouut Ossa upon mount Pelion. 

Osseb. Son of the Evening 8tf 
When “ old and ugly, broken wiflli ag 
and weak with coughing,” he marri< 
Oweenee, youngest of the ten daughte 
of a North hunter. She loved hi 
in spite of his ugliness and deoro] 
tilde, bocause “ all was beautiful with 
him.” One day as he was waking wi 
his nine sisters-in-law and their husbanc 
ho leaped into the hollow of an oak-tre 
and came out **tall and straight ai 
strong and handsome ; ” but Oweenee 
tho same moment was changed into 
weak old woman, **waste<l, wrinkle 
old, and ugly but tho love of Ossc 
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wai not weakened. The nine brothers 
and flisters-in-law were all transformed 
into birds for mocking Osseo and 
Oweenee when they were ugly, and 
Oweenee recovering her beauty had a 
son, whose delight as he grew up was to 
shoot at his aunts and uncles, the birds 
that mocked his father and mother. — 
Longfellow, **Hiawathaf* xii. 

Os'sian. The son of Fingal, a Scot- 
tish waiTior*bard who livod in the third 
century. The poems called ^'Ossian's 
Poems ** wore first published by James 
MTherson in 1760, and professed to be 
translations from Erse manuscripts col- 
lected in the Highlands. This is not 
true. MTherson no doubt based tho 
poems on traditions, but not one of 
them is a translation of an Erso manu- 
script; and so far as they aro Ossianio 
at all, they are Irish and not Scotch. 

Ostend" Manifesto. A declaration 
made in 1857 by the ministers of tho 
United States in England, Franco, and 
Hpain^ 'Hhat Cuba must belong to the 
United States.*' 

Oster-Monath. Saxon name of 
April. 

Ostler, wittily derived from oat- 
eHeaUr, but actually from the French 
hoiUlier, on innkeeper. 

Os'traois'm. Oystor-shelling, black- 
balling, or expelling. Clis'thenes gave the 
people of Attica the power of removing 
xromthe state, without making a definite 
charge, any leader of the people likely 
to subvert the government. Each citizen 
wrote his vote on an oyster-shell {ostm- 
com), whence the term. 

^Os'trich. When hunted the ostrich 
will run a certain distance and then 
thrust its head into a bush, thinking 
because it cannot see that it cannot be 
wen by the hunters. {See Crocodile.) 

Ostrich. Brains. It was Ilelio- 
gaValus who had battues of ostriches for 
the sake of their brains. Smollett says 
"he had 600 ostriches compounded in 
one mess ." — ** Peregrine Pickle.” 

Ostrich Stomachs. Strong sto- 
jMchs which will digest anything. Tho 
ostrich swallows largo stones to aid its 
Rwsttd, and when confined where it 
eannot obtain them will swallow pieces 
iron or copper, bricks or giubs. 


Oswald’s Well commemorates the 
death of Oswald, Christian king of Nor. 
thumbria,who fell in battle before Penda, 
Pagan king of Mercia, in 642. 

Otarid. The Mercury of the Asad 
tribe . — Arahian mythology. 

Othello (in Shakespeare's tragedy so 
called). A Moor, commander of the Vene- 
tian army, who eloped with Desdemo'na. 
Brabantio accused him of necromancy, 
but Dosdemona being sent for refuted 
the charge. Tho Moor being then sent 
to drivo tho Turks from Cyprus, won a 
signal victory. On his return logo played 
upon his jealousy, and persuadod him that 
Desdomona intrigued with Cassio. Ho 
tliereforo murdered her, and then stabbed 
himself. 

Othello the Moor. Shakespeare bor- 
rowed this tale from tho seventh of 
Cliovanni Giraldi Cinthio's third decode 
of stories. Cinthio died 1573. 

Oth'man, Os'man, or Oih'oman, sur- 
named the Comjfnei'or. Founder of tho 
Turkish power, from whom tho empire 
IS called tho Otlotm.n, and tho Turks are 
called Osiiumst^ Olhmam^ Osmanli, &o. 
T'otor the Great being hommed in by 
tho Turks on tho banks of tho I'ruth, 
was rescued by his wife Catharine, 
who negotiated a peaco with tho grand 
vizier. 

Ostium cum Dig. (di^ta’t^. Eo- 
tiromout after a person has given up 
business aud has savod enough to live 
upon in comfort. Tho words aro Latin, 
aud mean “retirement with honour," 
They are more frequently used in jest, 
familiarity, and ridicule. 

Oton-tala. The Sea of Stars. 

O’Trigger (Sir Lucius) in “ Tho 
liiraU” Sheridan. 

Oui (French for “yos”). A contrac- 
tion of “ Hoc illud.” Thus hoc-ilP, ho'-il, 
o’ if, dilj oiy oui. 

Ou^tis (Greek, nobodu). A name as- 
sumed by OduBseus in the cave of Foly- 
phemos. When the monster roared with 
pain from the loss of his eye^ his brother 
giants demanded from a distance who 
was hurting him; “Nobody,” thundered 
out Polyphemos, and his companions 
went them way. Odusseus in Latin is 
Ulysses, 
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Outrigger. Tlie leader of a unicorn 
team. The earl of Malmefibury, in 1867, 
so called the reproBentativo of ibe minor- 
ity in the tUrco-cornored constituency. 

Oll'2Sel* The black-bird; sometimes 
the thrush is so cal hid (French, oM, a 
bird). Bottom speaks of tho “ousel 
cock, 80 black of hue with oranp^o- tawny 
bill.” — Midsummer Aiyfd's JJream.^ 

Ova'tion. A triumijh; a triumphal 
reception or entry of the second order. 
So called from om, a sheep, because 
the Romans sacrilicod a shceji to a vic- 
torious pfeneriil to whom au ovati<»n was 
accorde.d, but au <*x to one who had ob- 
tained a “ triumph.” 

Over. Greek, huper; Latin, siiptr; 
German, vber; fciaxou, ojtr; l>utcli, orer. 

Overy. Marn (hury (Sfuitliwark). 
John Overic was a terrymau, who used to 
ferry passengers from Soiitliwaik to the 
City, and accumulated a lioard of w'eallli 
by penurious savings. Jiis daughter 
!Mary, at his decease, became a uun, and 
founded the church of Su Mary Overy on 
the site of her father’, s Iioum'. 

O'verdo (,JusHce\ in Ben Jonson’s 
•‘Bartholomew Fair.” 

Overreach {Sir Odes). I'ho j»hoto- 
graph of Sir Giles Monijicsstui, a note<l 
usurer outlawod for his misdeeds. lJu is 
an unscrupulous, grasping, proud, hard- 
hearted rascal in “A New Way to pay 
Old Dohts,” by Massinger. 

Overture. A ])ioco of mu.sic for tho 
opening of a concert. To ‘*niako an 
overture to a person ” is to be the first 
to make au nlvanco cither towards a re- 
conciliation or an aciiuaiiitauco, (French, 
ouverture, opening.) 

Ovid. Tiie French Ovid. Du Bellay, 
one of the Pleiad poets ; also called the 
"father of grace and elegance.” (1524- 
1560.) 

Ow"ain {Sir"). The Irish knight who 
passed tlirough St, I’atrick s piirgatory 
by wav of penance. — Henry ^ Salirev, 
Descent of Owata.” 

Owen Meredith. Robert Bulwor 
Lytton. 

OwL Owls hoot in Bt? and Gl^, or 
Fjt and Afr. {See Ascalaphos.) 

Owl, Hismhlm of AfJiens, because owls 
abound thera As Athe'na (Minerva) I 


and Athe'nm (Athens) are the same woi 
the owl was given to Minerva for 1 
symbol also. 

The owl was a halecn^s danghicr. C 
Saviour went into a baker’s shop to r 
for something to eat. The mistress 
the shop instantly put a cake into 1 
oven for him, but the daughter said 
was too largo, and reduced it half. ^ 
dough, however, swelled to on enorm< 
sire, and tho daughter cried < 
"Ilcugh! hough! heugh!" and v 
transformed into an owl. Ophelia allm 
to this tradition in the line — 

Well, Qod 'leld yon ! They say the owl wa 
baker's daughter.— AlAoitcspeure, ** IfamleL*' 

Owl-glass (German, Fulenspieg 
son of Klaus KuJensi)iegp|, pre 
tvi )0 of nil tho kiiiivisli fools of mod> 
times. Ho was a native of Brunswi 
and wandered about the world play 
all manner of tricks on the people he 
countered. Hence espiigle, the Prei 
for waggish ; and also the noun espiii 
a wag. (DiodKJSO.) 

Ox. Emblematic of St. Luke. II 
one of tbo four figures which made 
Ezekiel’s cherub (i. 10). Tho ox is 
emblem of tho pn 0 .sthood, and has b( 
awarded to St. Jjuko because he dw 
more than any other of tho Evangel 
on tho priestly character of Christ. 

The ox is also the emblem of 
Friflcswide, St. Leonard, St. Sylvesi 
St. Medard, St. Julietta, and St. B1 
dina. 

He has an ox on his tongue. (Lai 
Jiorem in lingua luiWre, to "be bribed 
silence). Tho Greeks had tho same 
pression. The Athenian coin was stam] 
with the figure of an ox. The Fre: 
say, It a un os dans la houche, referrin| 
a dog which is bribed by a bone. 

The hlack ox hath trampled on you (‘" 
Antiquary”). Misfortune has come 
your house. You are lieu-peckcd. 
black ox was sacrificed to Pluto, the 
fcrnal gotl, as a w'hito one was to Jupi 

The black ox never trod upon his ^ 
(common proverb). He never ki 
sorrow. He is not married, [See abo 

The dund) ox. St. Thomas Aqui'r 
so named by his fellow-students at 
logne, on account of his dullness 
taciturnity, (1224-1274.) 

Ox of the Delage. The Irish ni 
for a great black deer, probably 
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Hihen^nicus^ or Irish elk, now 

extinct 

Ox-eye. A cloudy speck which in- 
dicates the approach of a storm. When 
Elijah heard that a speck no bigger than 
a ** man’s hand” might be seen in the 
sky, he told Ahab that a torrent of rain 
would overtake him before he could 
reach home (1 Kings xviii. 44, 45). 
Thomson alludes to this storm-signal in 
his “ Summer.” 

Oxford. The College Ribhous, 

Balliolf pink, white, blue, white, pink. 

BrMenoety black, and gold edges. 

Chriit Churchy blue, with rod cardi- 
nal’s hat. 

CorpuSy red and blue stripe. 

Exeter y black, and red edges. 

JanUy green, and white edges. 

Lincoltiy blue, with mitre. 

Magdaleny black and white. 

MerUmy blue, and white edges, with 
red cross. 

New College, throe pink and two white 
stripes. 

Oridy blue and white. 

Pembroke, pink, wlute, pink. 

QueeiCe, red, white, blue, white, blue, 
white, re^ 

&i. JohrCs, yellow, black, rod. 

Trinity, blue, with double dragon’s 
head, yellow and green, or blue, with 
white edges. 

University, blue, and yellow edges. 

WadJum, light blue. 

'Worcester y blue, white, jiiuk, white, 
blue. 

Halls. 

HL a IhaiiHs, blue, with arrow-head. 

&t. KdmoiiiTs, red, and yellow edges. 

St. Mary, white, black, white. 

MagdaXen, black, and blue edges. 

Oxford Blues. The Koyal Horse 
Guards, Oxford Boot Crew, dark blue. 

Oxford stroke (in rowing). A long, 
deep, high-featlierod stroke, excellent 
in verjr heavy water. The Cambridge 
stroke is a clear, fine, deep sweep, with a 
▼ery low feather, excellent in smooth 
water. The Cambridge jiull is the best 
for smooth water and a short reach, but 
the Oxford for a “ lumpy” river and a 
four-mile course. 

O'yer and Ter'miner ( Courts of) are 
pneral gaol deliveries, held twice a-year 
in every county. * * Oyer ” is French for 

A<ar^*.e., bear in court or try ; and 


“terminer” is French for to conelvde. 
The words mean that the commissioners 
a]»pohited are to hear and bring to an 
end all the cases in the county. 

O Yes! O Yes! O Yes! French 
t)y(Z (lioar ye). 

Oyster. No more sense than an oyster. 
Til is IS French, II raisonne comme une 
huitre. Oysters havo a mouth, but no head. 

An oyster part. An actor who appears, 
speaks, ( >r ac ts on 1 y once. Like an oys tor 
ho opens but once. 

Who eats oysters on St. Jameses day tvdl 
never want. St. James’s day is the first 
day of the oyster season (August 5th), 
when oysters are an expensive luxury 
oaten only by the rich. By 0, 7 Viet, 
c. 71b tlie oyster season begins Septem- 
ber 1, and closos April 30. 


P 

P. This letter is a rude outline of a 
man’s mouth, tlio upright being the 
nock. In Hebrew it is colled pe (the 
mouth). 

P. The five l**s. William Oxborry 
was BO called, hocauso ho was Printer, 
I'oet, Publisher, Publican, and Player, 
(1784-1821.) 

P.C. ipatres conscriiiti.) The Koman 
senate. The hundred senators appointod 
by Jhiinulus wero called siinjily y/aim ; a 
second liunilred added by Tatius, ujioii 
iho union of tlio Sabines witti the 
ilomans, wero callofl patres mvnx/rum 
gentium] a tliird hundred subsequently 
added by Tanpiiri'ins Prisciis wero 
termed patres conscriptU an expression 
applied to a fourth and fifth hundred 
conserLbed to the original patres or sena- 
tors. Latterly the term was applied to 
the whole body. 

P.P. in music is not for pianissimo^ 
but for pin piano (more softly). 

P.P.C. {pour prendre conge). For leave- 
taking; sometimes written on the ad- 
dress cards of persons about to leave a 
locality, when they pay their farewell 
vinits. In English, paid parting call, 

P.S. {post-scriptum). Written after* 
wards— i.c., after the letter or book wu 
finished. {Latin.) 

P’s and Q’s. Mind your Fs and Q*$. 
Be very circumspect in your behaviour. 


PABAKA. 


PADUA. 




Sefenl explanatioas hare been suflr- 
gerted, bat none eeem to be wholly 
aatisfactory. The following oomea near- 
eft to the point of the caution : — ^In the 
reign of Louie XIV., when wigs of un- 
wiSdy size were worn, and bows wore 
made with very^ great formality, two 
things were especially required, a ''stop** 
with the feet, and a low bend of tne 
b^y. In the latter the wig would be 
Tory apt to got deranged, and even to 
fall off. The constant caution therefore 
of the French dancing-master to his 
pupils was ** Mind your P’s (t.e., piedtf 
feet) and Q’s (i.€., queues, wigs).’* 

Three other explanations are ingenious, 
but do not carry out the force of the ex- 
pression. One is this .‘—Children are 
Tory apt to confound the p and q ; this 
was especially the case when they were 
taught from a horn-book, and the old 
dame had to warn her child-scholar 
many and many a time to ** mind his P’s 
and Q's.** 

A third solution is as follows : — ^When 
■cores were kept in public-houses with 
a tally, p was sot down for ** pints,” and 
q for ** quarts.” Mino host would then 
■ay to the person sent out to make the 
■core ** Mind your P’s and Q’s,” and not 
unfrequently would the customer also 
gire the same caution, that ho might not 
oe charged for quarts instead of pints. 

The next suggestion is somewhat 
similar Punch used to be sold in bowls 
of two sizes : the P size was a shilling, 
and the Q size sixpence. When two 
clubbed together, one might say ** Mind 
your P's and Q’s” — 1 .«., l>o not take a 
■mall, but the double measure. 

Paba'na (,The) or Peacock Dance, A 
grave and stately Spanish dance, so 
called from the manner in which the lady 
held up her skirt during the performance. 

Faoha-Ga'mao. The creator of the 
universe, according to the Peruvian my- 
thology; so called from the valley of 
Paoha-ca'ma, where the Incas had a 
splendid temple to his honour. 

Fadifio Ooean. So called by Ma- 
gellan, because he enjoyed calm weather 
and a placid sea when he sailed across it, 
all the more striking after the stormy 
and tempestuous passage of the adjoin- 
ing straits. 

xAe Peuific* 

Amadeus VXIIm count of Savoy. (1883, 
1891-1489, died 1451.) 


Frederick IIL, emperor of Qermany 
(1416, 1440-1498.) 

^ Olaus IIL of Norway. (*» 1080-1098.; 

Facblet. A dwarf in the servioe o 
lady Clerimond. He had a wingec 
horse, which carried off Valentine, Orson 
and Clerimond from the dungeon o 
Forragus to the palace of king Pepin 
and afterwards carried Valentine to th< 
palace of Alexander, emperor of Coh 
stantinople, his father. — Valentine aeu 
Orson." 

It is a horse of Pojcolet (French), i 
very swift one, tliat will carry the ride: 
anywhere ; in allusion to the enohantec 
dying horse of wood, belonging to thi 
dwarf Foo’olet. {See above.) 

I foar neither shot nor arroir, nor any horn 
how iwift loever he mav be. not thoush no ooali 
outstrip the Pegasus of Perseus or of Paeolet, beln< 
auured that I ean make good my esoape.— Jtats 
teia, bk li. 84. 

FactolUS. The golden sands qf (h 
Paciolus. The gold found in the Pao 
to'lian sands was from the mines of mouni 
Tmolus ; but the supply ceased at th< 
citmnioucement of tho Christian era. (Se 
Mix>a8.) Now called Bagouly. 

Fad'alon. The abode of dqsartec 
spirits. — Hindu mythology. 

Padding. Tho filling-up stuff o! 
serials. Tho padding of coats and gowni 
is the wool, &c., put in to make th< 
d^ro of tho woaror more ship-shape, 
Figuratively, stuff in books or speeohei 
to spin them out. 

Paddin^on Fair. A public exe- 
cution. Tyburn, where exocations for 
morly took place, is in tho pariidi oi 
Paddington. Public exeoutioxis were 
abolished in 1863. 

Paddle your own Canoe. MOnO 

your own business. 

Paddock. Cold as a paddock, A 
paddock is a toad or frog ; and wo have 
tho correi^onding phrases *'cold as a 
toad,” and “cold as a frog.” Both arc 
cold-blooded. “Paddock calla”— ifac5.i. 1< 

Paddy. An Irishman. Aoonraptloii 
of St. Patrick, Irish Padkrig. 

Paddi-whack means an Irish wag* 
wag being from the Saxon wdg-ian, 

Pad'ua was long supposed by 
Scotch to be the chief school of aeoio* 
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tnaacy : hence Sir Walter Scott says of 
tho earl of Gowrio— 


Be iMmed the art that none maj name 
Zn radua, Ihr bejond the eea. 

'*Lay «/ the Loet Binetrel.'* 


Paduasoy or PadSioy, A silk cloth 
{PadwrioU), 


Feean. The physician of the celes- 
tial gods ; the deliverer from any evil or 
calamity. Also a song to Apollo, praying 
him to avert some dreaded evil ; so called 
because it began with *'Io Ptean.” 
Homer applies it to a triumphal song in 
general. 


Pagan properly means belonging to 
a village*’ (Latin, payus), Tho Christum 
church fixed itself first in cities, the 
centres of intelligence. Long after it 
had been established in towns, idolatrous 
practices continued to be observed in 
rural districts and villages, so pagan and 
villager meant the same thing. {See 
Heathen.) 


Pag^e (1 syl.). A_ boy attendant. 
Kussiun, pujf a boy ; Greek, pais ; Ita- 
lian, pagffio; Spanish, page{ Welsh, 
hajchgen ; our &o;/.) 

Mr, and Mrs. Page. Inhabitants of 
Windsor. The lady joins with Mrs. Ford 
to trick Sir John FalstalL 

Anne Page. Daughter of the above, 
in love with Fenton. Slender, tho son of 
a country squire, shy, awkward, and a 
booby, greatly admires tho lady, but has 
too faint a heart to urge his suit further 
than to sigh in audible whispers Sweet 
Anne Page !” 

William. Page. A school-boy, tho bro- 
ther of Anno. — Shakespeare, ** The Merrg 
Wives of Windsor.” 


Pagoda. A temple in China, Hin- 
dustan, Ac. (Hiudustaneo, hoot-Lkuda, 
abode of God ; Persian, pvi-gada, idol- 
house.) 


Paint. The North-American Indians 
paint their faces only when they go to 
vrar; when hostilities are over they wash 
the paint off. 

Painter. The rope which binds a 
ahip's boat to the ship. (Irish, painter, 
a snare.) 

Pll cat yowr painter for you. I’ll send 
you to the right about in double quick 
time. If the painter is cut, of course 
*heboat drifts away. 

ChanuUrudet of the painUrs, The 
tiilliaat truth of a Watteaui the dead 


reality of a Poussin, the touching grace 
of a i^ynolds, 

The edonrinn of Titisa, the exOTenion of Rttbeni. 
the gisoe of Jiaphool, the puniy of Domenichluou 
the eorresgiOMitvof Oorrexdo, the learning of Pout, 
•in, the aim of (Juido, the taste of the Oarmi^ the 
grand oontonr of Angelo.— JMsma 

Prince of PainAm. Parrhas'ios, the 
Greek painter, so called himself. (5th 
century B.O.) 

Apelles of Cos. (4th century B.O.) 

Painter of tho Graces. Andrea 

Appia’ni is so called. (1754-1817.) 

Painter of Nature. Bern! Bellean, 
author of Loves and Transformations 
of tho Precious Stones.” One of tho 
Pleiad poets is so called, and well de- 
serves the compliment. The Shepherd’s 
Calendar” of Spenser is largely borrowed 
from Bolloau’s Song on April.” (1528- 
1677.) 

Painting. It was Apelles who. 
being at a loss to dolineato the foam ol 
Alexander’s horse, dashed his brush at 
tho picture in despair, and] did by aooi- 
dont what ho could not accomplish by art. 

Pair Off. When two members of 
parliament, or two opposing electors, 
agroo to absent thomselvos, and not to 
vote, BO that one neutralises the vote of 
the other. 

Paishdadlan Dynasty. The Kai- 
Omurs dynasty of Persia was so called 
from the third of the lino (iloushung), 
who was sumamod PaisMad, or the 
just law-giver (B.O. 910-870), (See Kaz 
Omuiis.) 

Paix. La Paix des Dames. The treaty 
concluded at Carabray, in 1529, between 
Franyois I. and Charles V. of Germany ; 
so called because it was brought about 
by Louise of Savoy (mother to the French 
king) and Margaret, the emperor’s aunt. 

Palace originally meant a dwellinff 
on the Pal'atine Hill of liome. This bili 
was BO called from Pales, a pastoral 
deity, whose festival was celebrated on 
April 21st, the “birthday of Borne,” to 
commemorate the day when the wolf* 
child Bom'ulus drew the first furrow as 
the foot of the hill, and thus laid the 
foundation of the “Boma Quadra't^” 
the most ancient part of the oity. On 
this hill Augustus built his mansion, and 
his example was followed by Tibe'xiua 
and Nero. Under the last-named em- 
peror, all private housei on the hill had 
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to be pulled down to moke room for 
**Tbe Golden House/' called the Pala'> 
tiumi the palace of palaces. It continued 
to be the residence of the Roman em- 
perors to the time of Alexander Sove'rus. 
(dks Pallaojb.) 

Fal'adin. An officer of tbe Pala^tium 
or Byzantine palace, a high dignitary, a 
ohieftain* 

Paladins. The knights of king Charle- 
magne. Tbe most noted aroAlloryde 
TEstoc ; Astolfo ; Basin de Genevois ; 
Fierambras or Ferumbras; Florismart; 
Gonelon, the traitor ; Geoffroy, seigneur 
de Bordelois, and Geoffroy de Frises; 
Guerin, duo de Lorraine ; Guillaume de 
I'Estoo, brother of Allory; Guy de 
Bourgogne; Hoh'l, comto de Nantes; 
Lambert, nrince de Bruxelles ; Malagi'g^; 
Kami or Nayme de Bavi^re ; Ogier or 
Oger the Dane ; Olivier, son of Rognicr, 
comtede Gennes; Orlando Roland); 
Otuffis Richard, due de Normandie; 
Rinaldo ; Riol du Mans ; Roland, comte 
de Genouta, son of Millon and dame 
Berthe, Charlemagne’s sister; Samson, 
duo de Bourgogne ; and Thiry or Tbicry 
d'Ardaine. Of wese, twelve at a time seem 
to have formed the coterie of the king. 

Who bear the bowl wort knishti in Artliur’i rebm, 

TwelVO th« 7 , and twelve the Twen of Cbarleinaiu. 

Drydsn, ** TIu Ftowtr and the Leaf.’* 

FaleB'mon, originally called Meli- 
oerttfs. Son of Ino ; called Palmmon after 
ho was made a sea-god. The Roman 
Fortu'nu8,the'protooting god of harbours, 
is the some. (Nee Palemon.) 

Falaa'otlier (Greek, ancient wild levLst). 
An extinct thick-skinned animal found 
in Eocene beds. 

Falois des Thermos {nallay da 
fa'era). Once the abode of the Roman 
government of Gaul, as well as of the 
kings of the first and second dynasties. 
Here Julius fixed his residence when he 
was Osesar of Gaul. It is in Paris, but the 
only part now extant is a vast hall, for- 
merly the chamber of cold baths {frigida*- 
ftim), restored by the present emperor. 

Falame'des (in Jerusalem De- 
livered"), of Lombardy, joined the 
squadron of adventurers with his two 
brothers Achilles and Sforza, in the 
allied Christian army. He was shot by 
dorin^ with an arrow. — Book xi. 

He it a PaUmedet. A clever ingenious 
person. The allusion is to the son oi 
Kauplios, who invented measures, scales. 


dice, Ac. He also detected that the 
madness of Ulysses was only assumed. 

Sir Palamefdet, A Saracen knight 
overcome in single combat by Sir 
Tristram. Both loved Isolde, the wife 
of king Mark; and after the lady was 
given up by the Saracen, Sir Tristram 
converted him to the Christian faith, 
and stood his godfather at the font.— 
Thomas the Rhymer. 

Paramonand Arcite (2 syL). Two 

B Theban knights, who fell into the 
of '‘dukeThescu8,"and were shut up 
in a donjon at Athens. Both fell in love 
with Emily, the duko's sister-in-law. In 
time they obtained their liberty, and the 
duke appointed a tournament, promising 
Emily to the victor. Arcite praved to 
Mors to grant him victory, Paramon 
prayed to Venus to grant him Emily, 
and both obtained their petition. Arcite 
won the victory, but being thrown from 
his horse, died; Paramon therefore, 
though not the winner, won the prize 
for which ho fought. The story is bor- 
rowed from ** Le Teseido " of Boccaccio. 
“ The Black Horse,’* a drama by John 
Fletcher, is the same tale ; so called be- 
cause it was a black horse from which 
Arcite was thrown. — Cluiucer, **Tht 
KnighCs Tale.** 

Falat'inate (4 syl.). Tbe province 
of a palatine, os the Palatinate of the 
Rhino, in Germany. A palatine is an 
officer whose court is hold in the royal 
palace, also called a palace-greave or 
pfalzgraf. There were three palatine 
counties in England— viz., Chester, Dur- 
ham, and Lancaster, in which the count 
exercised a royal authority, just as su- 
preme as though he bad been the regal 
tenant of the palace itself. 

FalaVer is not a corruption of the 
French parlez-vonSf but comes from tbe 
Portuguese palavra (talk), which is from 
•palaver f a council of African chiefs. 
(Irish, pidahhradh, fine or soft talk- 
ing; Welsh, Uafar, utterance; Spanish, 
paXodra.) 

Falo. Within the pale qf my observa- 
tion. Le.., tbe scope thereof. The dominion 
of King John and his successors in 
Ireland was marked off, and tbe part 
belonging to the English crown was 
called the^e, or part paled off. 

P<Ue Paces. So Indians call the 
European settlers. 
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Pale'moxL **The pride of iwains** 
In TbomBon*B ** Autumn a poetioal re- 
presentatioD of Bwuty while the *4ovely 
young Lavin'ia " is RuHh, 

PaTemon in love with the captain’s 
daughter, in Falconer^a ** Shipwreck.” 

Pales. The god of shepherds and 
their tlookM.—Jtamanmytkolo^. 

Pales'tra (3 syl.). Either the act of 
wrestling, &c., or the place in which the 
Grecian youths practised athletic exer- 
cises. (Greeks palif, wrestling.) 

Palestrina or PelestrVna. An island 
nearly south of Venice, noted for its glass- 
houses. 

Giowinni 'Pierluigi da PalatHna^ 
called ''the prince of music.” (1529- 
1594.) 

Palimpsest. A parchment on 
which the original writing has been 
effaced, and something else has been 
written. Greek, palin (again), psao (I 
rub or efface), when parchment was 
not supplied in sufficient quantities, the 
monks and othora used to wash or rub 
out the writing in a parchment and use 
It again; as they did not wash or rub 
it out entirely, many works have been 
recovered by modem ingenuity. Thus 
Cicero’s "De liepublica” has been re- 
stored ; it was partially erased to make 
room for a commentary of St. Augustine 
on the Psalms. Of course St. Augustine’s 
commentary was first copied, then erased 
from the parchment, and the original 
MS. of Cicero made its appearance. 

Cratrsl Alia is a palimpflest ; everywhere ootual 
barborum overlayia begone aivitiBaiioii.— Time*. 

Pal'indrome (3 syl.). A word or 
line which reads backwards and for- 
wards alike, as Madam, also " Roma tibi 
Rubito motibus ibit amor.” The saluta- 
tion of the first man to the first woman : 
"Madam, Pm Adam,” (Greek, palin 
dromo, to run back again.)— Sotadio. 

Pal’inode (3 syl.). A song or dis- 
course recanting a previous one. A good 
specimen of the palinode is " Horace,” 
book i., ode 16, translated by Swift. 
Watts has a palinode in which he retracts 
the prmse bestowed upon queen Anne. 
In the first peurt of her reign ho wrote a 
laudatory poem to the queen, but he says 
that the fatter part deluded his hopes 
and proved him a false prophet. Samuel 
Butler has also a palinode to recant what 
he said in a previous poem to the Hoq. 

V ♦ 


Edward Howard, who wrote a poem 
called " The British Princes.” (G^k, 
palin odM, a song again.) 

Pal’inulruB. Any pilot ; so called 
from Palinurus, the steersman of 

PaliBsy Ware. Dishes and other 
similar articles covered with models 
from nature of fish, reptiles, shells, 
fiowers, and leaves, most carefully 
coloured and in high relief, like the wares 
of Della Robbia. Bernard PalisiEy was 
bom at Saintes. (1510-1690.) 

Pall, the covering thrown over a 
coffin, is the Latin pallium, a square piece 
of cloth used by the Romans to throw 
over their shoulders, or to cover them in 
bed ; hence a coverlet. 

Pall, the long sweeping robe, is the 
Roman palia, worn only by princes and 
women of honest fame. This differed 
greatly from the pallium, which was 
worn by freemen ana slaves, soldiers and 
philosophers. 

RometimeR let Rorgeoiie Trsfredy 
lu loeptred pall oouie sweeping 

MUion, **il PeMeroso." 

Pall-bearers. The custom of ap- 
pointing men of mark for pall-bearers has 
come to us from the Romans. Julitis 
Ciesar had magistrates for his pall- 
bearers ; Augustus Cmsar had senators ; 
Gerinariicus iiiid tribunes and centurions ; 
Allminus L. I’aulus had the chief men of 
Macedonia who happened to be at Rome 
at the time ; but the poor were carried 
on a plain bier on the shoulders of four 
mon. 

Pall Mall. A gamo in which a palle 
or iron ball is struck through an iron 
ring with a mall or mallet. 

Pallace is by Phillips derived from 
pallicia, pales or paled fences. In Devon- 
shire a palace merns a " storehouse in 
Totness, " a landing place enclosed but 
not roofed in.” 

All that cellar and the chambers over the same, 
and the little pallnee and lao<Mng-place adJoinliw the 
river Uarb— leuae granUi by th€ Corporatum c/Tct- 
nensin iTiiS. 

Out of the ivory palaoea (Psalm xlv. ^-ia. Stole* 
places or cabinets mode of ivory. 

Palla'diiim. Something tha^ affords 
effectual protection and safety. The 
Palla'dium was a colossal wooden statue 
of Pallas in the city of Troy, said to have 
fallen from heaven. It was believed 
that so long as this statue remained 
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within the city Troy would be lafe^ but 
if removed the oily would fall into the 
hands of the enemy. The statue was 
oanied away by the Greeks^ and the 
ei^bumt by them to the ground. 

The Scotch had a similar tradition at- 
tached to the great stone of Scone, near 
Perth, Edward 1. removed it to West- 
minister, and it is still framed in the 
coronation chair of England. (See Scone.) 

PaUadium of Pome. Anci'lo (q.v.). 

Patladium. of Men'nroL. A golden Inir 
of king Nistis. (See Scylla, Eden 
Hall.) 

Fallas. A name of Minerva, some- 
times called Pallas Minerva. The word 
•imply means virgin, (Greek, paUax.") 

Pallet. The painter in Smollett’s 
** Peregrine Pickle.^* A man without ono 
Jot of reverence for ancient customs or 
modem etiquette. 

Palliate (3 syl.) means simply to 
cloak. (Latin, poUlimi, a cloak.) 

That w« should not diasomblo nor clohe them (onr 
sliin) ... .hut ooufesi them wltli a Iminhlo, low ly, and 
Obedient heart.— Common Prayer JSouk, 

Palm. An Uchvng palm. A hand 
ready to receive bribes. The old 8U]>ei> 
stition is that if your palm itchos you 
oro going to receive money. 

Let me tell you, Caiiius, you yourseir 

Are much oondouiued to nave au itching nalm. 

Shakeepeare, *'Jvliu8 Ceeear/'iv. 

To lear the naJm. To bo the best. The 
allusion is to the Boman custom of giving 
the victorious gladiator a branch of tho 
palm tree. 

To palm off wares, iriche, dse., upon the 
unwary. The allusion is to jugglers, who 
conceal in the palm of their hand what 
they pretend to dispose of in some other 
way. These jugglers were sometimes 
called palmere. 

You may palm upon us new for old 

Prydin. 

Palm Sunday. The Sunday next 
before Easter. So called in memory of 
Christ’s triumphant entry into Jerusalem, 
when the multitude strewed the way with 
palm branches and leaves. (John xii.) 

Palm Tree is said to grow faster 
for being weighed down. Hence it is 
the fi^nbol of resolution overcoming 
ciUamity. It is believed by Orientals to 
have sprung from the residue of the olay 
of which Adam was formed. 

Palmer. A pilgrim privileged to 
^Oarr^ a patiu- staff. In Fosbroko's 


^‘Britidi Monadhism** we read that 

certain prayers and psalms being said 
over the pilgrims, as they lay pros^te 
before the altar, they were sprmkled 
with holy water, and reoeivea a oon- 
seorated palm-staflF. Palmers differed 
from pilg^s in this respect: A pilgrim 
made his pilgrimage and returned to 
pul)lio or private life; but a palmer 
spent all his days in visiting holy shrines, 
and lived on charity. 

JIi8 aandalB were with travel tore, 

Htnir, budget, bottle, Borap he wore; 

The fodeupalm.branch iu hie hand 

Showed pilgrim from the Uolv Land. 

htr Walur Seott, ** MarmUm.” L 17. 

Pal'merin of England. A romance 
of chivalry, in which Palmerin is the 
hero. Tlioro is another romance called 

Palmerin do Oliva." (See Southey’s 
“ Palmerin.”) 

Palmy Days. Prosperous or happy 
days, as thoso woro to a victorious gladia- 
tor when he went to receive the palm- 
brauch as the reward of his prowess. 

Palsy. The Gentlenmn^e Palsy, ruin 
from gambling, (EliznJbeUCs reign.) 

Pam'ela. Tho title of the finest of 
Bichardsoii’s novels, which once enjoyed 
a |>opuIarity almost equal to that of the 
romances of Sir Walter Scott. 

Pamela. Lady Edward Fitzgerald. 
(Died 1831.) 

Pampas. Treeless plains, some 
2,000 miles long and from 300 to 500 
broad, in South Amorica. They cover 
an area of 7«'30,000 square miles. It is 
an Indian word mooning Jfato or plains. 

Pamper, according to J unius, is from 
the Latin pam'pinus, French pampre 
(vine-tendril). A vineyard overgrown 
with leaves and fruitless branches is called 
pamprSipomprov dicitur vinoa supervaouo 
pampino'rum ger'mine exu'berans, ac 
nim'ia crescendi luxu'ria quodammodo 
sylvescere). Hence Milton— 

... ^ Whwpoanyrow 

or fruit-trees, over^woody, reaehed too far 
Thrir pampered boughs, oud needed hands to dbsuk 
fruitless embraoos. ** Paradiee Xesf,'* v. 

The Italian pamhera'to (well-fed) is a 
compound of pane (bread) and here 
(drink). 

Pamphlet, said to be from Pamphila, 
iiQreek iad^ whose chief work is a com* 
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mon*plAoe book of anecdotes, epffomda, 
notes, & 0 . Dr Johnson suggests }iar-«a> 
JUet (held “ by a thread ”), ».e., stitched 
bat not bound; another derivation is 
pagfiwzfla'ttB (pages tacked together). It 
was anciently written 
and by Caxtonpaun/2iet. 

Pan. The personification of deitv 
displayed in creation and pervading all 
things. As flocks and herds were the 
chief property of the pastoral age. Pan 
was called the god of flocks and herds. 
He is also called the god of hyJM, not the 
‘'woods” only, but “all material sub- 
*Btaaioes.” The lower part was that of 
a goa^ because of the asperity of the 
eaith; the upper part was that of a 
man, because ether is the “hegemonic 
of the world;’* the lustful nature of the 
god symbolised the spermatic principle 
of the world ; the libbard’s skin was to 
indicate the immense variety of created 
thinn ; and the character of “ blameless 
Pan” symbolised that wisdom which 
governs the world. (Greek, pa», every- 
riiing.)— PAoniMtMs,“D6iVa<ami>eo»*aM/i,** 
zzvii. 203. 

Univenal Pan. 

Knli irlth tlie Oracea and tba Hours In donoe, 

Led on the eternal spriug. 

Mtlton,^*Parad%u Xm<;' Iv. 

The Great Pan, Francois Marie Arouet 
de Voltaire, also called the Dictator of 
Lmn, (1694-1778.) 

Faxiace'a. A universal cure. Pana- 
cea was the daughter of Escula'pios (god 
of medicine). The name is evidently 
composed of two Greek words pan-akeomai 
(all 1 cure). Of course the medicine 
that cures is the daughter or child of the 
Healing art. 

Panacea. An Orkney proverb says 
the well of Kildingide and the dulse (s^a- 
tcctfd) of Guiodin will cure all maladies 
save Black Death,— A’lr Walter Scott, “ The 
Pirate,** oh. xziz. {See Azoth.) 

Pancake (2 syl.) is a xmdding or 

cake ** made in a frying-pan. It was 
originally to be eaten after dinner, to stay 
the stomachs of those who went to be 
ihriven. The Shrove-bell was called the 
Pancake Bell, and the day of shriving 
“ Pancake Tuesday.” 

Panoaste (8 syl.), an Athenian 
betesra, and her companion in sin, 
PhrjmS, were tiie models of Verne Hieing 
/rm the Sea^ bv ApellSs. {See pHBXNa.) 


Panoras (dH.). Patron saint of chil. 
dren. He was a noble Roman youlh, 
martyred by Dioole'tian at the age of 
fourteen (A.D. 304). {See Nioholab.) 

St, Pcmcrae, in Christian art, is repre* 
sented as treading on a Sai^en and 
bearing either a stone and sword, or a 
book and palm-branch. The aUusions 
are to his hatred of infidelity, and the 
implements of his martyrdom. 

Pan'darus. Leader of the Lycions 
in the Trojan war, but represented as a 
pimp in mediteval romances, (dee Pah- 

HER.) 

Pandects of Justinian, found at 
Amalphi (1137), gave a spur to the study 
of civil law which changed the whole 
literary and legal aspect of Europe. The 
word moans much the same as cyolo- 
piodia.** (Greek, everything ; mdl'- 
omai, I receive.) 

Pandemo'nium. A perfect pande- 
monium, A bear-garden for disorder 
and licentiousness. In allusion to the 
parliament of hell in Milton’s “ Paradise 
Lost,*’ bk. i. (Greek, pan dannon, every 
demon.) 

Pander. To pander to onde vieee is 
to act as an agent to them, and such an 
agent is termed a pander, from Pan'darus, 
who procures for Tro'ilus the love and 
good graces of Cressida. In “ Much Ado 
about Nothing” it is said that Troilus 
was “the first employer of pandars” 
(v. 2). — S/takespeare, ** Troilus and Cree- 
eidaf* Cluimer, ** Troilus and Creeseide,** 

Let all pitiful Kocn-between be called to theworld’a 
end after my uame, call them all “ Pandare.'* Let 
ail cuuHtimt men be TrolbueB,** all faliie women 
‘ CreaBidB,” and rU brokerB-lietween **Paudara.” 
Say Amen.—** Troilus and Cresstda,** iu. S. 

Pando'ra’s Box (A). A present 
which seems valuable, but which is in 
reality a curse ; as when Midas was per- 
mitted, according to his request, to turn 
whatever he touched into gold, and found 
his very food became gold, and therefore 
uneatable. Prometheus made an image 
and stole fire from heaven to endow it 
with life. In revenge, J upiter told Vd- 
oan to make a feno^e statue, and gave 
her a box which she was to bresent to 
the man who married her. I^metheub 
distrusted J eve and his gifts, but Epime'- 
theus, bis brother, married the beimtiful 
Pando'ra, and received the box. Imme- 
diately the bridegroom opened the bon;^ 


PANEL. 


PANTALOON. 


•U the e?ili that flesh is heir to flew forth, 
and haTe ever since continued to afflict 
the world. The last thing that flew from 
the box was Hope. 

Panel means simply a piece of rag 
er skin. (Latin, pannus; Greek, ptfnos,) 
In law it moans a piece of parchment 
containing the names of jurors. To m- 
pand a jury is to enter their names on 
the panel or roll. The panels of a room 
are the framed wainscot which supplies 
the place of tapestry, and the panels of 
doors are the thin boards like wainscot. 

Fangloss {Dr.). A learned pedant, 
Tory poor and very conceited, pluminij 
himself on the titles of LL.D. and A.SS. 
(G^ek, “ AU-tongue.”)— Ce/maa, **Jleir- 
id-Lav)** 

Panic. On one occasion Bacchus, 
in his Indian expeditions, was oncom* 
passed with an army far superior to his 
own ; one of his cmef captains, named 
Pan, advised him to command all his 
men at the dead of night to raise a simul- 
taneous shout. The shout was rolled 
from mountain to mountain by innu- 
merable echoes, and the Indians, thinking 
they were surrounded on all sides, took 
to sudden flight. From this incident, 
fdl sudden fits of great terror have been 
termed panics. (See Judges vii. 18-21.) 

Theon gives another derivation, and 
says that the god Pan struck terror into 
the hearts of the giants, when they warred 
against heaven, by blowing into a sea- 
shell. 


Fantag'rueP. (Greek, panta, all; 
Hagarene, gruel^ thirsty.) So called be- 
cause he was born during the drought 
which lusted thirty and six mouths, three 
weeks, four days, thirteen hours, and a 
little more, in that year of grace noted for 
having “ three Thursdays m one week.” 
His father was Gargantua, the giant, who 
was four hundred fourscore and forty- 
four years old at the time ; bis mother 
BadS^ died in giving him birth ; his 
grandfather was Grangousier He 

was so strong that he was chained in his 
cradle with four great iron chains, like 
those uimd in ships of the largest size ; 
being angxy at this, he stamped out the 
bottoms his bassaneL which was made 
of weavers* beams, and when loosed by 
the servants, broke bis bonds into five I 
hundred thousand pieces with one blow | 
of his infant fist. When he grew to ' 


manhood he knew all languages^ all eei- 
enoes, and all knowledge of every eort^ 
out-Solomoning Solomon in vdsdom. 
Having defeatM Anardius, king of the 
Bipsodiss, all submitted except the Al- 
mirods. Marching against these people, 
a heavy rain fell, and Pantagruel covered 
his whole army with his tongue. WiUla 
so doing, Alcofrilsas crawled into Ids 
mouth, where he lived six months, 
taking toll of every morsel that his lord 
ate. His immortm achievement was his 
voyage from Uto'pia in quest of the 
oracle of the Holy Bottle** {q.v.). 


Wonldiit thou not issue forth . . . 

To see the third part m this earthy cell 
Of the brave aoti of good Pantag'ruer 
Bahtlaix, ** To the SjAvti »/ the Queen qfjfavarre,- 


PantarfrvcV (meant for Henri II., son 
of Francois I.), in the satirical romance 
of Rabelais, entitled History of Gar- 
gantua and Pantagruel.** 

TU great Panta^rvJSl case (lord Bus- 
queue V. lord Suckfist). This case, 
having nonplussed all the Judges of 
Paris, was referred to lord Pantagruel 
for decision. The writs, &o., were as 
much as four asses could carry, but 
the arbiter determined to hear the 
plaintiff and defendant state their own 
oases. Lord Busqueue spoke first, and 
pleaded such a rigmarole that no one on 
earth could unravel its meaning ; lord 
Suckfist replied, and the bench declared 
**We have not understood one single 
circumstance of the defence.** Then 
Pantagruel gave sentence, but his 
judgment was as obscure and unintelli- 
gible as the case itself. So as no one 
understood a single sentence of the whole 
affair, all were perfectly satisfied, "a 
thing unparallolcil in the annals of the 
law.”— **PantaqraeW' bk. ii. 

Fantag*ruePion Herb. Hemp ; 
so called because Pantagruel w'as the 
inventor of a certain use which it serves 
for, exceeding hateful to felons, unto 
whom it is more hurtful than strangle- 
weed to flax.'* 


The fi{n>re and shape of the leaves are not nucH 
different from those of the ash'tree or the Aerimony, 
the herb itself beme so like the Eupato'rio that many 
berbalhsts have called it the “ Domestic Eupatoiio, 
and the Eupatono the “ Wild PantasnieHon.*— 
latSf " Pantagruel” liL 49. 

Fantaloon. A feeble-minded old 
man, the cully of the clown, whom he 
aids and abets in all his knavery. The 
word is derived ft:om the dress he used 


PANTHEA. 


PANUtcaiC. 


to wear, pawn iahn, a loose suit down to 
the heels. 


That Lictntio that eomei awoolng la my man 
Tnnlo bearing my port, that ire might beguile the 
•id paatalo<m.-Mawe>r<»yg» ** Tammy o/ ths fibreie,** 


ULl' 


Panialoan, Lord Byron says the 
Venetians were called the Plavdm oj iht 
the Lion of St. Mark, the 
standard of the republic ; and fui*ther 
tells us that the character of ** panta- 
loon,” being Venetian, was called Pianta- 
UoM (Planter of the Lion).— “ Chxldt 
Harold” bk. iv., stanza 14, note 9. 

Playing PantaXom. Playing second 
fiddle ; being the cat*s*paw of another ; 
servilely imitating. 

Fanthe'a {Gvttk). Statues carrying 
symbols of several deities, as in tho 
medid of Antoni'nus Pius, where Sera^pis 
is represented by a modiui, Apollo by 
rayg, Jupiter Ammon by rams horns, 
Pluto by a large heard, and Escula'pios 
by a vfand around which a serpent is 
twined. 


Fanthe'on. The finest is that 
erected in Borne by Agrippa (son-in-law 
of Augustus). It is circular, 150 feet in 
diameter, and the same in height. It is 
now a church, with statues of heathen 
gods, and is called the Botunda In 
Paris tho Pantheon was church of St 
Genevieve, built by Louis XV , fiuishod 
1790, Next year tho Convention called 
it the Pantheon, and set it apart as the 
shrine of those Frenchmen whom their 
country wished to honour (aux grands 
hommes la patrie reconnaissante). 

Panther. The Spotted Panther in 
Dryden*s ^‘Ilind and Panther" means 
the Church of England full of tho spots 
of error, whereas the Church of Borne is 
faultless as tho milk>whito hind. 

Tho panther, sure tho noblest next tho hind, 

And fairest creature of the spotted kind , 

Oh, could her inborn stains washed away. 

She wore too good to be a boost oi prey.— (pt. i.) 

Pon'thera. A hypothetical beast 
which lived in tho east. Beynard affirmed 
that he had sent H.M. the Queen a comb 
made of panthera bone, *‘more lustrous 
than the rainbow, more odoriferous than 
any perfume, a charm against every ill, 
and a universa^anacea.” — U, von Alhmr, 
^dteynard the Fox” 

Pantile. A hat. (See Tile.) 
Pan'tomime (3 Byl,\ according to 
etymology, should be all dumb show, but 
in modem practice it is partly dumb show 


and partly grotest^ue speaking. Harle- 
quin and Columbine never speak, but 
Clown and Pantaloon keep up a constant 
fire of fun. Dr. Clarke says that Harle- 
quin is the god Mercury, with his short 
sword called ^^horpe;’’ he is supposed 
to be invisible, and to be able to transport 
himself to tho ends of the earth as quick 
as thought. Columbine, he save, is 
Psyche (tho soul); tho old man is Charon; 
and the Clown, Monius (the buffoon of 
heaven), whose largo gaping mouth is 
an imitation of the ancient masks.— ^ 
“ Travels” iv. 459. 

The best Roman pantominriists were 
Baihylus (a frcediuau of Mmc&ias), Py- 
lUdcs, and Hylas. 

Panton Qates. Old as Pardon Oates, 
A corruption of Pandon Gatos at New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Panurgo (2 syl.). A companion of 
Pantag'ruoTs, not unlike our Rochester 
and Buckingham in the reign of the 
mutton-eating king. He was a desperate 
rake, was always in debt, had a dodge 
for every scheme, knew everything and 
something more, was a boon companion 
of the mirthfullest temper and most 
licentious bias; but was timid of danger, 
and a coward, lie enters upon ton 
thousand adventures for the solution of 
this knotty point : ** Whether or not he 
ought to marry?” and although every 
response is in the negative, disputes the 
ostensible meaning, and stoutiy main- 
tains that no means yes. (Greek, facUh 
turn.) — Rahelais. 

Panurge, probably meant for Calvin, 
though some think it is cardinal Lorrain. 
He is a licentious intemperate libertine, 
a coward and knave. Of course the sa- 
tire points to the celibacy of the clergy. 

Sam Slick !■ the thorough-bnd Tankee, bold* 
ouuuiDR, and above all a merchant. In ihorc, he is 
a sort of republican Paaurse.— 

As Panurpe ashed if he should marry. 
Asking advice merely to contradict the 
giver of it. Panurge asked Panta^rueP 
whether he advised him to marry. x es,” 
said Pantagruel, when Ponurge urgM 
some strong objection. *‘Then don't 
marry,” said Pantagruel, to which the 
favourite replied, '*His whole heart was 
bent on so doing.” ** Marry then, by aB 
means,” said the prince, but again found 
some insuperable barrier; and so they 
went on : every time Pantagruel said 

Yea,” new reasons were found against 
this advice; and every time he said 
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reaioBa no less cogent were 
disooreredforthe affinnatiTe.~i2a502aii!» 
^ Oaiiiyuanlm andPantagruel" bk. iii. 9. 

froiniai^^ built the wJi of one of 
the houses. On the stone is rudely 
ehis^ed (1) a pannier surmounted by a 
boy, and (2) the following inscription 
Wben you haTe sought the city round. 

Yet stiU this li the^heit ground. 

Pap. ffe gives jmp with a /uitcheL He 
does or says a kind thing in a very 
brusque and ungracious manner. The 
Spartan children were fed by the point 
of a sword, and the Teuton children with 
hatchets, or instruments so called— pro- 
bably of the doll type. *'Ursus,** in 
Victor Hugo’s novel of “L’Hommo qui 
gives pap with a hatchet.” 

Papa, Pather. The former is 
Norman-French, the latter Saxon. The 
former is still retained in aristocratic 
families, but the latter is usual with rus- 
tics and artisans. The Normans were the 
lords, the Saxons the serfs and rustics. 

Paper. So colled from the papy'rus 
or ^yptian reed used at one time for 
the manufacture of a writing material. 
Bryan Donkin, in 1803, perfected a mo- 
chme for making a sheet of paper to 
any required length. 

Paper House in theatrical language 
is one where the stall and box occupants 
have not paid cash for their places, but 
have come in with orders. 


Paper King. John Law, the pro- 
jector of the Mississippi Scheme. (1071- 
1729.) 

Paper Marriages. Weddings of 
dons, who pay their Tees in bank-notes. 

Paphlan. Kolating to Venus, or 
rather to Paphos, a city of Cyprus where 
Venus was worshipped; a Cyprian; a 
prostitute. 

Papimany. The country of the 
Papixnaas; the country subject to the 
TOpe, or any priost-nddon country, as 
Spain .— ** Garganiua aitd Pan- 
tas^ruel/*iy.i5. 

Papy'ra. The goddess of printing ; 
•0 called fri>m papy’rus, the Nile reed, 
from which at one time paper was made, 
and from which it borrows its name. 

Till to Mtonisbed realms Pspyra taught 

Top " ' 


nf the J^tante ** canto IL 


Papy^rL Written scrolls mode of 
the Papy'rus, found in Egypt and Heroo- 
la'neum. 

ParacerEOStS. Disciples of Para- 
celsus in medicine, physics, and mystic 
sciences. 

Paraclete. The advocate ; one 
called to aid or support another. (The 
word paraclete is the Greek par<k-halXOf 
to coll to; and advocate is the Latin 
ad-vocot the same thing.) 

Paradise. The Greeks used this 
word to denote the extensive parks and 
pleasure-grounds of the Persian kings. 
(Persian, pardHs; Arabic, -/irdauz; San- 
skrit, parade' sa^ (See CALavA.) 

An old word "pamdiM.” which the Hebrews hsd 
borrowed fiom the Perilena, and which nt first 
desimated tlie “parks of the Aohasmeniite.** summed 
up the general dream,— ASnan, ** Ltfe of / sum ,** zi. 

Upper and Lower Paradise, The 
rabbins say there is an earthly or lower 
j)aradi8e under the equator, divided into 
soren dwellings, and twelve times ten 
thousand miles square. A column reaches 
from this paradise to the upper or 
heavenly one, by which the souls mount 
upwards after a short sojourn on the 
earthly one. 

The ten dwmh ammali admUted to ike 
MoslenC s paradise are^ 

(1) The dog Kratim, which accom- 
panied the Seven Sleepers. 

(2) Balaam’s ass, which spoke with the 
voice of a man to reprove the disobedient 
prophet. 

(3) Solomon’s ant, of which he said 
'' Go to the ant, thou sluggard . . 

(4) Jonah’s whale. 

(5) The ram caught in the thicket, and 
offered in sacrifice in lieu of Isaac. 

(6) The calf of Abraham. 

(7) The camel of Saleb. 

(8) The cuckoo of Belkis. 

(9) The ox of Moses. 

10) Mahomet’s mare, called Borak. 

Paradise Iiost. Satan rouses the 
panic-stricken host of fallen angels 1o 
toll them about a rumour current iu 
Heaven of a new world about to be 
created. He calls a counsel to deliberate 
what should be done, and they agree to 
send Satan to search out for the new 
world. Satan, passing the ^If between 
Hell and Heaven and the linmo of Vanity, 
enters the orb of the Sun (in the guise 
of on ordinary angel) to make inquiries 
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of the new planet’s whereabouts; and 
having obtained the neoessary informa- 
tion alights on mount Nipba'tes, and 
goes to Paradise in the form of a cormo- 
rant. Seating himself on the Troe of 
Life, he overhears Adam and Eve tedking 
aix>ut the prohibition made by God, and 
at once resolves upon the nature of his 
attack. Gabriel sends two angels to 
watch over the bower of Paradise, and 
Satan flees. !Raphael is sent to warn 
Adam of his danger, and tells him the 
story of Satan’s revolt and expulsion 
out of Heaven, and why and how this 
world was made. After a time Satan 
returns to Paradise in the form of a 
mist, and entering the serpent, induces 
Eve to eat of the forbidden fiiiit. Adam 
eats “that he may perish with the 
woman whom he loved.*’ Satan returns 
to Hell to tell his triumph, and Michael 
is sent to lead the guilty pair out of the 
garden. — Milton, 

Paradise Begained, in four books. 
The subject is the Temptation. Eve, 
being tempted, foil, and lost Paradise : 
Jesus, being tempted, resisted, and re- 
gained Paraaise. — Milton. 

Paradise of Pools. The Hindus, 
Mahometans, Scandinavians, and Roman 
Catholics have dovi^jed a place between 
Paradise and “ Purgatory,^’ to get rid of 
a theological difficulty. If there is no 
sin without intention, then infants and 
idiots cannot commit sin, and if they die 
cannot be consigned to the purgatory of 
evil-doers; but not being believers or 
good-doers, they cannot bo placed with 
the saints. The Roman Catholics place 
them in the Paradise of Infants and the 
Paradise of Fools. 

Paradise and the Pe'ri. The second 
tale in Moore’s poetical romance of 
“ Lalla Rookh.” The Peri lamonts her 
expulsion from Heaven, and is told she 
will be re-admitted if she will bring to 
the Gate of Heaven the **gift most dear 
to the Almighty.” First she went to a 
battle-field, where the tyrant Mahmoud, 
having won a victory, promised life to 
a young warrior, but the warrior struck 
the tyrant with a dart. The wound, 
however, was not mortal, so “The tyrant 
lived, the hero fell.” The Peri took to 
Heaven’s Gate the last drop of the 
patriot’s blood as her oiffering, but the 
gates would not open to her. Next she 


flew to Egypt, where the plaguo was 
raging, and saw a young man dying; 
prcsontlyhis betrothed bnde sought mm 
out, caught the disease, and both died. 
The Peri took to Heaven’s Gate the last 
sigh of that self-sacrificed damsel, but 
the offering was not good enough to open 
the gates to her. Lobstly, she_flew to 
Syria, and there saw an innocent child and 
guilty old man. The vesper call sounded, 
and the child knelt down to prayer. 
The old man wept with repentance, and 
knelt to prav beside the child. The 
Peri offered the Itepewtant Tear, and the 
gates flew open to receive her. 

Paramatta. So called from a town 
in Eew South Wales, famous for ;tbe 
manufacture. 

Paraphernalia means all that a 
woman can claim at the death of her 
husband beyond her iointiire. In the 
Roman law her paraphernalia included 
the furniture of her chamber, her wear* 
ing-apporel, her jewels, &c. Hence per- 
sonal attire, fittings generally, anything 
for show or decoration. (Greek, pam- 
phemM, beyond dower.) 

Par’asite (3 syl.) means the warder 
of a granary or parasi'iion. The priests 
appointed in Greece to garner the com 
fur the public sacrifices were called 
parasites, or warders of the “ parasi’tion.” 
In the Commonwealth the general public 
was relieved of the parasite tax, and the 
ministering priests were billeted on the 
wealthy citizens, whore they made them- 
selves agreeable for their own sakes. 
Hence a hanger-on or trencher com- 
panion is called a parasite. (Greek, 
para siti.) 

Parbutta or Devi, Wife of Siva, 
and goddess of war, murder, and blood- 
shed, in Hindu m^holo^. The idols 
of the goddess are most frightful. 

Parc atix Cerfk (Deer Pari), A 
mansion fitted up in a remote comer of 
Versailles, whither girls were invei^ed 
for the licentious pleasure of Louis XV. 
The rank of the person who visited them 
was scrupulously kept concealed; but 
one girl, more bold than the rest, rifled 
the pockets of M. le Comte, and found 
that he was no other than the king. 
Madame de Pompadour did not shrink 
from superintending the labours of 
M>yal valets to procure victims for this 
infamous estabhshment. The tenn is 
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MW uMd fon aa Alia'tlay or hayen of 
•hipwreoked oharaoters. 

BontafM naj ba proud of being the **Mre tmx 
Umi'*lothoM whom zenoraelcM greed drirei from 
lBilririandhoine.->ae<t«rdfip Mevitw. 

Parcaa. The Fatea The three wera 
Qotho, LacVesis, and At'ropos (Latin 
m.ytiu>log}f), Parcos is from part, a lot; 
and the corrosponding Moirm is from 
mgrof, a lot. The Fates were so called 
because they decided the lot of every 
man. 

Parchment. So called from Per'- 
games in Lesser Asia, where it was used 
for purposes of writing when Ptol'emy 
prohibited the exportation of paper from 
Bgypt. 

Pardalo. The demon-steed given to 
Iniguex Guerra by his gobelin mother, 
t^t he might ride to Tole'do and liberate 
his father, don Diego Lopez, lord of Bis> 
Cay, who had fallen into the hands of 
the Jdoors . — Spanish story. 

Pardon Bell or AvU Bell. The bell 
tolled after full service, to' call those who 
wish to stay to the invocation of the 
Virgin for pardon. 

Par'dounerea Tale, in Chaucer, is 
** Death and the Rioters.’^ Three rioters 
in a tavern agreed to hunt down Death 
and kill him. As they went their way 
thev met an old man, who told them that 
he had just left him sitting under a tree 
in the lane close by. Olf posted the 
three rioters, but when they came to the 
tree they found a great treasure which 
they agreed to divide equally. They 
cast lots which was to carry it home, and 
the lot fell to the youngest, who was sent 
to the village to buy food and wine. 
While be was gone the two who wore 
left agreed to kill him, and so iucroase 
their share ; but the thixd bought poison 
to put into the wine, in order to kill his 
two confreres. On his return with his 
stores, the two set upon him and slew 
him, then sat down to drink and be 
men^ together ; but the wine being poi- 
soned, all the three rioters found Death 
under the tree as the old man had said. 

Pari ParBSU. At the same time; 
two or more schemes carried on at once, 
and driven forward with equal energy, 
are said to be carried on pari passu, which 
is Latin for c^uaf strides or the equally 
measured paoo of persons marching to- 
gether. 


Pa'rian Chroxiicde. A chronedo- 
gical register of the chief events in tiie 
mythology and histoiy of ancient Greece 
during a series of 1,818 years, beginning 
with the reign of Ceorops, and ending 
with the archonship of Diogne'tos. It £■ 
engraved on marble, and was found in 
the island of Paros. It is one of the 
Arunde'lian Marbles (q.v.), 

Pa'rian Verse. Ill-natured satire! 
so called from Ai*chiPochos, a native of 
Paros. 

Pa'rias or Par^iah. The lowest class 
of the Hindu population, below the four 
castes. 

The lodgers overhead maj perhaps be able to tako 
a more oompreheusive view of public questions ; but 
they are pulitioal llelois. they are the Pariahs of 
our uoDStltutional Brahminisin.— The Ttmu (Mwoh 
10.1867). 

Parldel. A young gentleman that 
travels about and seeks adventure, be- 
cause he is young, rich, and at leisure. 
(See below.) 

Thee too. my Paridel. she marked tbee there, 

Bti^tched on the rack of a tou-easy chair. 

And heard thy everlasting yawn oonfeiis 

The paiiis and penalties of idleness. 

*'2>u»ieiad," iy.MI. 

Sir Paridel. A male coquette, whose 
delight was to win women’s hea^, and 
then desert them. The model was the 
carl of Westmoreland. — Spenser, “ Pa^ 
Queen, blc. iii. cant 10 ; bk. iv. c. 1. 

Paris or Alexander. Son of Priam, 
and cause of the siege of Troy. He was 
hospitably entertained by MeneWos, 
king of Sparta, and eloped with Helen, 
his host's wife. This brought about the 
siego. Post-Homerio tradition says that 
Paris slew Achilles, and was himself 
slain either by Pyrrhos or Philoote'tSs. 
—nomer, ** Iliad:* 

Paris. Kinsman to the prince of Ve 
ro'na,the unsuccessful suitor of Juliet. — 
SJidkesj^ret ** Romeo and Juliet:* 

Paris, ^belais says that Gargantua 
played on the Parisians who came to 
stare at him a practical joke, and the 
men said it was a sport ** par ris " (to be 
laughed at); wherefore the city was 
called Par- is. It was called before Leu- 
co'tia, from the white skin of the ladies” 
(Greek, leiihSiMs, whiteness). — Oargaiiy> 
tvM and Pantaaruel,** bk. i. 17. 

Paris, called by the Romans **Lute’iia 
Parisio'rnm ” (the mud-city of the Parisii). 
The Parisii were the Gallic tribe which 
dwelt in the ''He du Palais '’when the 
Bomans invaded GaoL (See l8U.j 
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JfoiM. d$ Parii, The public exeou- 
feiimer of Peris. 

UiUJUt JParif. 

The ** Galleria Vittorio Emanuele ” of 
Milui is so called on account of its brilliant 
shops, its numerous caf^, audits general 
gay appearance. 

Brussels, the capital of Belgium, situate 
on the Senne. 

Faris-Garden. A bear-garden ; a 
noisy, disorderly place. In allusion to 
the bear-garden so called on tho Thames 
bank-side, kmt by Robert de Paris in 
the reign of Richard II. 

Parisian. Made at Paris ; after the 
mode of Paris ; a native of Paris ; liko a 
native of Paris. 


Parisienne (Za). A celebrated song 
by Casimir Delavigno, called the Mar- 
sellaise of 1830. 


Farif plus ga'un erl de gldre : 

En avant marchoua. 

Centre lean oanoni, 

A travers le fer. le feu dee battaillorA 
Courons S la vietoue I 


Parisi'na, the beautiful young wife 
of Azo, falls in love with Hugo, her step- 
son, and betrays herself to her husband 
in a dream. Azo condemns his son to 
bo executed, but the fate of Parisina, 
says Byron, is unknown. — “ Parisina** 

Frizzi, in his “History of Ferrara,” 
tells us that Parisi'na Malatesta was the 
second wife of Niccolo, marquis of Este ; 
that she fell in loye with Ogo, her step- 
son, and that the infidelity of Parisina 
was revealed by a servant named Zoo'se. 
He says that both Ogo and Parisina were 
beheaded, and that the marquis com- 
manded all the faithless wives ho knew 
to be beheaded to the moloch of his 
passion. 

Parish Registers. Bills of mor- 
tality. George Crabbe, author of “ Tho 
Borough,” has a poem in three parts, 
in ten-syllable verse with rhymes, enti- 
tled “ The Parish Register.” 

Pariza'de (4 syl.). A lady whose 
alventures in search of the Talking Bird, 
Singing Tree, and Yellow Water, are 
related in the “ Story of the Sisters who 
Envied their Younger Sister,” in the 
“Arabian Nights.” This tale has been 
closely imitated in “Chery and Fair- 
Btar” <g.v.). 

Parkership. The office of pound- 
keeper; from pomw (a pound). I 


Parks. There are in England 884 
parks stocked with deer; red deer are 
kept in 81 of them. The oldest is Eridge 
park, in Sussex, called in Domesday 
Book Reredfelle (Rotherfirid). The 
largest private deer park is lord Eger- 
ton’s, Tatton, in Cheshire, which contains 
2,500 acres. Blenheim park contains 
2,800 acres, but only 1,150 acres of it are 
open to deer. Almost as extensive as 
Tattoii park are Richmond park, in Sur- 
rey; Eastwell pork, in Kent; Grims- 
thoi^e park, in Lincolnshire ; Thoresby 
park, in Notts ; and Knowesley park, in 
Lancashire. — E, P, Shirley^ ^'EngUsh Leer 
Parks.** Woburn park is 3,600 acres. 

Parlance. In common parlance. In 
the usual or vulgar phraseology. An 
English-French word ; the French have 
parleTf parlant, parlage^ &c.— to speak, 
speaking, talk — but not parlance. 

Parlement {FreiMh). A crown court 
where, in the old rdgime, councillors 
were allowed to plead, and where justice 
was administered in the king’s name. 
The Paris Parlement received appeals 
from all inferior tribunals, but its own 
judgments were final. It took cogni- 
zance of all offences against the crown, 
the peers, the bishops, the cozporations, 
and all high officers of state ; and though 
it had no le^slative power, had to 
the royal edicts before they could become 
law. Abolished by the Constituent As- 
sembly in 1790. 

Parliament. 

Mr lord Cok* tells us PaHwmmt Is derlred from 

parler le meat ” (to speok one’s mind). He might 
ns honestly bare taught us tbatAwnameiit is ** firms 
mentis” (a farm for the mind) ; or " fiindament” ttas 
bottom of the mind.— Apmer, On PMivmtnts.** 

Tfi£A ddled Parliament. Between April 
5th, 1614, and June 7th, 1615 ; so caUed 
because it remonstrated with the king on 
his levying “benevolences,” but passed 
no acts. 

Barehtmds ParliamenU The Parlia* 
meut convened July 4th, 1653 ; over- 
ridden by Praise-Goa Barebouc. 

TIte Black Parliament, held by Henry 
Vill. in Bridewell. 

The BeviVs Parliament. The Parlia- 
ment convened at Coventry by Henry 
VI, in 1459 ; which passed attainders on 
the duke of York and his supportera. 

The Drmken Parliament. Olie Parlia* 
ment assembled at Edinburgh, January 
Ist, 1661, of which Burnet says tho mom* 
bars “ were almost perpetually drunk.** 




PABUAUtNXAlUAir. 


pAsatus. 


Tke Good Parliament, in the reign of 
Edward III., while the Block Prince was 
stlU alive ; so called from the severity 
with which it pursued the unpopular 
pa^ of the duke of Lancaster. 

Long ParltameiU, Same as the 
"^'Pensioner Parliament” {g.v.). Con- 
vened November 3rd, 1640 ; dissolved by 
Cromwelli April 20th, 1653. This Par- 
liament votM the House of Lords as 
useless. 

Hittorian of tlu Lang Parliament, 
Thomas May, buriod in Westminster 
Abbey. (1696-1660.) 

The Mad Parliament, in the reign of 
Henry HI. (1258), and so called for its 
opposition to the king. It insisted on his 
confirming the Magna Gharta, and even 
appointed twenty-four of its own mem- 
bim, with Simon do Montfort as presi- 
dent, to administer the govemmont. 

The Pentioner Parliament^ in the reign 
of Charles I. ; so collod becnuso it pat 
for eighteen years without dissolution, i 
and the members seemed to have a pen- 
sion or right of membership. 

Tke Rump Parliament, in the Protec- 
torate; BO called because it contained 
the rump or fag-end of the Long Parlia- 
ment (1669). It was this Parliament 
ti^at voted toe trial of Charles I. 

The Running Parliament, A Scotch 
Parliament ; so called from its constantly 
being shifted from place to place. 

The Unmerciful Parliament, in the 
reign of Richard II. ; so called by the 
pewle from its tyrannical proceedings. 

The Ueekee ParlianuiU, The Parlia- 
ment convened by Charles I., on June 
18th, 1625 ; adjourned to Oxford, Augiist | 
Ist ; and dissolved August 12th ; having | 
done nothing but offend the king. 

The Wondennaking Parliament, The 
same as ** The Unmerciful Parliament 
convened Fobruaxy 8rd, 1388. By play- 
ing into the hands of the duke of 
Gjouoester it checkmated the king. 

Pae*liameni of Duncee; convened by 
Hen^ IV. at Coventry, in 1404, and so 
called because all lawyers wei'e excluded 
from it. 

Farliamanta^an. One who fa- 
voured the Parliament in opposition to 
Charles 1. 

Parlour. The room in a nunnery 
where the ladies went to see their friends 
and chat with them (French, parler). 

Parlous. Plausible, eviaont; also 
werdyi &c, (French, i 


Parme'nianists. A name given to 
theDon'atists; so called from Parmeni- 
a^nus, bishop of Carthage, the great an* 
tagonist of Augustine. 

Par'mesan'. A dheese made at 
Parma, in Italy. 

ParnassoB (Greek/ Paritassus, 
Latin), A mountain near Delphi, in 
Greece. It has two summits, one of 
which was consecrated to Apollo and the 
Musos, the other to Bacchus. It was 
anciently called Lameussos, from larnax, 
an ark, because Deucalion's ark strandea 
there after the flood. After the Oracle 
of Delphi vras built at its foot it received 
the name of Pamassos, which Peucerui 
says is a corruption of liar Nahaa, 
bill of divination. The Turks call it 
** Liakura.” 

Parnassus. The region of poetry; 
Properly a mountain of Fhocis, in Greece, 
sacred to Apollo and the Muses. Where 
lies your vein ? Are you inclined to soar 
to the higher regions of Parnassus or to 
flutter round the base of the hill?” (“ The 
Antiquary”)— f.c., Are you going to at- 
tempt the higher walks of poetry, such 
as epic and dramatic, or some moro 
modest kind, as simple song ? 

To cVmh Parnassus, To writo poetry. 

Parody. Father of Parody, Hippo- 
nax of Ephesus. The word parody means 
an ode which perverts the meaning of 
another ode. (Greek, para odM,) 

Parole (French), A verbal promise 
given by a soldier or prisoner of war, 
that be will not abuse the leave of ab- 
sence granted to him ; the watchword of 
the day. 

Farolles (3 syl.). A man of vain 
words, who dubs himself captain,” pre- 
tends to knowledgo which he has not, 
and to sentimentshe never feels. (French, 
paroles, a creature of empty words.)— 
Shahespeare, '^AlVe Well that Ends WelV* 

I know him nnotorions liar. 

Think him a great way fool, solely a ooward s 

Yet these fixed evile eit to fit on him 

That they take place . . . .—(Act LI.) 

He was a mere ParollMs in a pedaaoguis 
wig, A pretender, a man of words, and 
a pedant. The allusion is to the brag^ng, 
faithless, Pandering villain mentions 
above. 




PAiOn. 


tABTtiJQtOtr. 


Pair* Old Parr, ThonuuiPlUT lived 
in the reigns of ten sovereigns ; married 
a second wife when he was 120 years old, 
and had a child by her. He was a hus« 
bandmam bom at Salop in 1483, and 
died 1685, aged 152 years. 

Par'rioide (3 syl.). La Belle Parri- 
cide, Beatrice Cenci ( * -1599.) 

Farsees or Gkshers, Fire-worship- 
pers. We use the word for Persian 
refugees driven out of their country by* 
the persecutions of the Mussulmans. 
They now inhabit various ports of India. 
(The word means People of Pars or Pars 
— t.€., Persia.) 

Parson, says Blackstono, is **persc>na 
ecdesiast one that hath full rights of the 
parochial church.” With all duo deferonco 
to so great an authority, it is far more 
likely to be connected with the German 
pfarre, a benefice ; pfarrery a clergyman ; 
pfarr-hausy a clergyman’s houso, &c. 
{^&ce Clerical Titles.) 

Among wyvM and wodewea ich am ywoned suto 
(wont to Mt), 

ypnrroked {impaled) In puwoa The pezaon hit 
Imoweih. 

Sohert Lanfftand, ** Piers Plowmcs VUwnP 
Ood glye yon Rood monow, waster person (<•«., Bit 
Nathaniel, a TMXmiu}.—JShukespearet ** Love's Labours 
loft/* Iv. 3. 

Parson Adams. A simple-minded 
country clergyman of the eighteenth cen- 
to^, in Fielding^s Joseph Andrews.” 

Fielding says that Parson Adams at the 
ago of fifty was provided with a handsome 
income of £23 a-year (1740). Timothy 
Burrell, Esq., in 1715, bequeathed to his 
nephew Timothy the sum of £20 a-year, 
to oe paid during his residence at tho 
University, and to be continued to him 
till he obtained some preferment with at 
least £30 arjeor,^*'‘{Sva8exArclMiological 
Collections” vol. iii., p. 172. 

When Goldsmith says that his coun- 
try clergyman with “forty pounds a year ” 
was passing [exceedingly] rich, it is 
no covert satire. In Norway and Sweden 
to the present hour the clergy are paid 
from twenty to forty pounds a-year. 
Eiven in Paris the working clergy receive 
about the same stipends. 

Parson Bate. A stalwart, choleric, 
ijpoiting parson, editor of the Momwh 
Post in the latter half of the eighteenth 
centum He was afterwards Sir Henry 
Bate Dudley, Bart, 

VJwa sir Henry Bate Dudley was appointed an 
Kib dean, a young lady of Dabltn mid. Oh, how 


I long to eee our daae. They eay he It a uery head- 
■ome man, end that he flghto like an angel.— OkiMen'e 
Aiagasins, ** London LogoudSt" Hi. 

Parsons (WoZfcr), the giant porter 
of king James, died in 1622.— " 
Wortlnes.” 

Partant pour la Syrie. The na- 
tional air of the French empire. Tho 
words were composed by M. de Laborde 
in 1809 ; the musio 1^ queen Hortense, 
mother of Napoleon IH. It is a ballad, 
the subject of which is as follows: — 
Young Dunois followed the count his 
lord to Syria, and prayed the Virgin 
“that ho might prove tho bravest war- 
rior, and love tiie fairest maiden.” After 
tho battle, tho count said to Dunois, 
“To thee we owe tho victory, and 
my daughter I give to thee.” Moral: 
“Amour b, la plus belle; honneur an 
plus vaillaut.” 

PaxrthG'’nia. Mistress of Ar'galus^ 
in tho “Arcadia” of Sir Philip Sidney. 

Farthen'ope (4 syl.). Naples; so 
called from Parthenope*, the siren, who 
throw horsolf into the sea out of love for 
Ulysses, aud was oast up on the bay of 
Naples. 

Parthenope'an Bepublic. That 
of Naples, from Jonuaiy 22, 1799, to the 
Juno following. 

Particular Baptists. That branch 
of tho Baptist Dissenters who limit the 
Sacrament of tho Lord's Supper to those 
who have boon recipients of adult bap- 
tism. Open Baptists admit any baptism 
l»erson to receive it. 

Particularists. Those who hold 
the doctrine of particular election and 
reprobation. 

Farting. 

Farting la snob swaat oortow, 

That I Hhall gay “ Good Night*' till it be morrow. 

Shakespeare, ** Romeo and JiilMt,’*aot IL, i. S. 


Partington. A Mrs. Malapro^, or 
Tabitha Bramble, famous for her misuso 
of bard words.— B. P, SkiUaJber (an 
American author). 

Dame Partington and her Mop, A 
taunt against thoso who try to withstand 
progress. The newspapers say that a 
Mrs. Partington had a cotta^ at Sid- 
mouth, in Devonshire. In November, 
1824, a heavy gale drove the sea-waves 
into her houso, and the old lady laboored 
with a mop to sop tho wet up, till she 
was obliged to take refugo in we upper 


PARTLBT, 


PASQUINADE. 


part of tbe house. The Rev. Sydney 
Smith, speakinp: on the Lords* rejection 
of the Reform Bill, October, 1831, com- 
pares them to Dame Partington with her 
mop, trying to push back the Atlantic. 

She was excellent, *' he says, ‘'at a slop 
or puddle, but should never have med- 
dled with a tempest.’* 

Fartlet. Tlie hen in Chaucer’s 
“ Nun’s Priest’s Tale, and in the tale of 
"Reynard the Fox” (14th century). So 
called from the partlet or loose collar of 
" the doublet,” referring to the frill-hke 
feathers round the neck of certain hens. 

Xn the barn the tenant cock 
OloM to partlet perched ou hi(?h 

Vuningham. 

Sister Partlet with her hooded head, al- 
legorises the cloistered community of 
nuns in Drydon’s " Hind and Panther,” 
where the Roman Catholic clergy are 
lihened to born-yard fowls. 

Partridge. The attendant of Jones, 
half barber and half sclioolmastcr; 
shrewd, but simple as a child. His sim- 

a , and his strong excitement at the 
ouse, when lie wont to see Garrick 
in ** Hamlet,” are admirably portrayed. — 
Fielding, " Tmn Jones.** 

Far'tula, according to Tertnllian, 
was the goddess of pregnancy, who de- 
termined the time of gestation.— 
Qellius, iii., c. IG. 

Party. Person or persons under 
oonsidcration. " This is the next party, 
your worship”— i.c., the next case to bo 
examined. " This is the party tliat stole 
the things”— the person or persons ac- 
cused. (French, pai'iic, a person.) 

If an evil tpirit trouble any, one muat make a 

imoke and the party ehall be no mure vexed 

(I'oblt vL 7). 

Party Spirit. The animus or feel- 
ing of a party man. 

ParVenu' {French). An upstart; 
one who has risen from tho ranks. 

Parris {London). The "place” or 
court before the main entrance of a catho- 
dral. In the parvis of St. Paul’s law^^ers 
Qsed to moot for consultatiou, as brokers 
do in exchange. The word is now ap- 
plied to the room above the church-porch. 
(A corruption of the Latin pervins, open 
to passengers, whence tbe low Latin 
parrtinitni.) 

A sergeant of lawe, war and wys, 

^'i'hat often haddb ben ati6 parvya 

**aimtediwni Talu ' Uii^rodnefion). 


Parriz' ( VieUyrUm), Surname of 
Kiiosru or Chosroes II., tbe grandson 
of Kbosru the Magnijicent. The reigns of 
Khosni I. and II. were the golden period 
of Persian history. Parviz' kept 15,000 
female musicians, 6,000 household offi- 
cers, 20,500 saddle-mules, 960 elephants, 
200 slaves to scatter perfumes when he 
went abroad, 1,000 sekabers to water tho 
roads before him, and sat on a pillared 
throne of almost inconceivable splendour. 

The horse of Chjoss'oes Parviz. Shibdiz, 
the Persian BucepValos. 

Parys'atis. Wife of Darius Nothos. 
A corruption of Pei'i *Zadcher (fairy bird- 
of-Paradisc), sometimes called Azad'chier 
(bird-of-Paradise). 

Par'zival of Wolfram {Eschenhaeh\ 
An Arthurian romance of the twelfth 
century. 

Pasha of Three Tails. Ihere are 
tbroo grades of pashas distinguished by 
tho number of horse-tails on their stand- 
ard. In war the horse-tail standard is 
carried before tho pasha, and planted in 
front of his tent. Tho highest rank of 
pashas are those of throe tails ; the grand 
vizier is always ex ojicio such a pasha. 
Pashas of two tails are governors of pro- 
vinces ; it is one of these officers that 
we moan when we speak of a pasha in a 
general w’ay, A pasha of one tail is a 
sanjak or lowest of provincial governors. 
(Tlie word pasha is the Persian pa, sup- 
port of Shah, the ruler. ) 

Pasque Eggs. {See Easter Eggs.) 

Pasquina'de (3 syl.). A lampoon 
or political squib, having ridioule for its 
object; BO called from PasquFno, an 
Italian tailor of tho 15th century, noted 
for his caustic wit. Some time after his 
death a mutilated statue was dug up, 
representing cither Ajax supporting 
Meiicla'os, or Menela'os carrying the 
dead body of Patroc'los, or else a gladia- 
tor, and was placed at the end of the 
Braschi Palace near the Piazza Navo'ni. 
As it was not clear what the statue repre- 
sented, and as it stood opposite Pasquin’s 
house, tho Italians called it "Pasquin.” 
Tho Romans made this torso the depo- 
sitory of their political, religious, and 
personal satires, which were therefore 
called Pasquin-songs or Pasquinades. In 
tho Capitol is a rival statue called Mar* 
forio, to which are affixed replies to the 
Pasquinadeb. 
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Pass. A pass or A common pass. An 
ordinary degree, without honours. Where 
a person is allowed to pass up the senate- 
house to his degree without being 
« plucked.” {Ses Pluck.) 

Well to pass. Well to do. Here 
*'pass” is the synonym ot fare, Saxon 
faran, to go or pass. Shakespeare has 
the expression “ How goes it llow 

fares it, how passes it ? 

Passe-partout. A sort of picture- 
frame. The middle is cut out to the .size 
of the picture, and the border or edgo 
is embossed, so as to present a raised 
margin. The passe-partout and picture, 
being backed and faced with a glass, are 
held together by an edging of paper 
which shows on the glass face. The 
word means something to ^^pass over 
all.” 

A master-key is also called a passe- 
partout (a pass through all the rooms). 

Passelourdin (3 syl.). A great 
rock near Poitiers, where there is a very 
narrow hole on the edgo of a precipice, 
through which the university freshmen 
are made to pass, to matriculate” them. 
The same is done at Mantua, where the 
freshmen are made to pass under tho 
arch of St. Longi'uns. Passe-lourdan 
means “lubber-pass.” 

Pass'elyon. A young foundling 
brought up by Morgano la F^e. Ho was 
detected in an intrigue with Morgane’s 
daughter, and the adventures of this 
amorous youth are related in the ro- 
mance calfed “ Porceforest,” vol, iii. 

Passe Srewell. Sir Tristiam’s 
horse. Sir Tristram was one of the round- 
table knights .— oj iV. Arthur, ii. G8. 


Passing (Sec Bell.) 

Passing fair. Admirably fair, Tho 
Dutch passen, to admire. 

A man ho was to all tho country dear. 

And paulng rich witli lorty |iound» u year. 

Ooldamithf *' Veaerttd 1 ilUujc ” 


Passion Flower. 

The lea/ symbolizes the sponr. 

Iho five anthers, tho five wounds. 

The (endrtb, tho cords or whip-* 

Tho column of the evarv, tho pillar of the c'^ss 
the etomene, the hammers. 

Tho three stales, the throo nails. 

The^kfAytAreodf within the flowers tho crown of 
thorns. 

^e eafyt, the fflory or nimbus. 

The wMu tint, purity. 

Ihe Hue tint, hoaveii. 

It keeps open three days,— 2fa». xli. 40. and the 
three years' ministry. 


Passionists. Certain priests of the 
Roman Catholic Church, who mutually 
agreed to preach ''Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified.” The founder of this “con- 
gregation” was Paul Francis, sumamed 
Paul of Uie Cross. (1694-1775.) 

Fass'over. A Jewish festival to com- 
memorate tho deliverance of the Israel- 
ites, when the angel of death (that slew 
the first-born of the Egyptians) passed 
over their houses, and spared all who did 
as Moses commanded them. 

Passy-meaBure or Passmg-meor 
sure, A slow stately dance ; a corrup- 
tion of the Italian passamezzo (a midcUe 
pace or stop). It i-s called a cinque- 
measure, because it consists of five 
measures— “two singles and a double for- 
ward, with two singles side.”— Co/f£er. 

PasBy-measure Pavin. Apavin 
is a stately dance {see Pavan) ; a passy- 
mcasuro pavin is a reeling dance or 
motion like that of a drunken man from 
Bido to side. Sir Toby Belch says of 
“ Dick Surgeon ” — 

IIe'8 a roRue und a pasny-meamire navin I hate a 
druukeu rogue.— AAaAeii/iwire, •• TweljU^ Ntghl," v. I. 

PaBteboard. A visiting card; so 
called from the material of which it is 
made. 

PaBton IjetterB. The first two 
volumes appeared in 1787, entitled 
“Original Letters written during tho 
reigns of Henry VI., Edward IV., and 
Richard 111., by various persons of 
rank;” otlitod by Mr., afterwards Sir 
John Fcnn. They are called Paston be* 
cause chiefly written by or to members 
of tho Paston family in Norfolk. They 
passed from the earl of Yarmouth to 
J^eter le Novo, antiquary ; then to Mr. 
Martin, of Palgrave, Suflolk ; were then 
bought by Mr. V/orth, of Diss; then 
passed to tho editor. Charles Knight 
calls them “an invaluable record of the 
social customs of the fifteenth century ” 
(tho time of the War of the Roses), but 
of late some doubt has been raised 
respecting their authenticity. Three 
extra volumes wore subsequently added. 

PaBtorale of Pope Gregory, by 
Alfred the Great. 

Patavin'ity. A provincial idiom in 
speech or writing ; so called from Pata- 
yium {Padua), the birth-place of Livy, 
Patois.) 
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Patoih. A fool ; so called from the 
or patched dxess worn by licensed 

fools. 

Crou^paick, An ill-tempered person. 
(Sm aJtxm,) 

PaJUihu. The Whig belles wore 
patches of court plaister on the rigid, and 
the Tories on the side of their faces 
or foreheads. {See CouiiT Plaisteb.) 

Pat'elin. The artful dodger. The 
French say ^avoir soa PafeZm (to know 
how to bamboozle yon). Patclin is the 
name of an artful cheat in a farce of the 
fifteenth century so called. On one occa- 
sion he wanted William Josseaume to 
sell him doth on credit, and artfully fell 
on praising the father of the merchant, 
winding up his laudation with this ne phis 
aifm ; “ Ho did sell on credit, or even 
lend to those who wished to borrow.” 
This &roe was reproduced in 1706 by 
Brue3rB, under the name of *'L*AYocat 
Patdin.” 

Ctonildcr.alr. I ivray you. how the noble Patellu, 
huvirig a mind to cxtul to the third heaven the father 
of William Jorneaume. laid no more than this: 
** And he did lend to thow who were deiiroui to bor- 
row of him."— "Pantflvruel,” iii. A 

Patelinage. Foolery, buffoonery; 
acting like Patelin in the French farce. 

I never la my life laughed eomnoh as at the anting 
of that Pateliuaso.— Bolielau, **Jf*atito<mMl,”iiL sa 

Patent Bolls. Letters patent col- 
lected together on parchment rolls. Each 
roll is a year, though in some coses the 
roll is subdmded into two or more parts. 
Each sheet of parchment is numbered, 
and oalled a membrane : for example, the 
8th or any other sheet, say of the 10th 
year of Henry HI., is cited thus : ''Pat. 
lO, Hen. III., m. 8. If the document is 
on the back of the roll it is called dorse, 
and " d” is added to the citation. 

Pat'er Nos'ter. The Lord’s Prayer ; 
■0 called from the first two words in the 
T^tin version. Every tenth bead of a 
rosary is so called, because at that bead 
the liord’s Prayer is repeated. Loosely, 
the rosary itself is so called. 

Paternoster Bow (London) was so 
named from the rosary or paternoster 
makers. We read of one Bobert Nikke, 
a paternoster mideer and citizen, in the 
rei£^ of Henry IV.*’ Some say it was 
SO called because fonend processions on 
tbpir way to St. Paul’s be;^ their pater 


noitir at the beginning of the Bow, and 
went on repeating it till they reached 
the church-gate. 

Pater Fatrum. St. Gregory of 
Nyssa was so entitled by the NicaBan 
Counoil. (832-395.) 

Pathfinder. Major-General John 
Charles Fremont, who conducted four ex* 
peditiouB across the Kocky Mountains. 
(1812.) 

Pathfinder, in Fenimore Cooper’s five 
novels, is Natty Bumppo, oiuled the 
Pathfinder, the Deer-slayer, the Hawk- 
eye, and the Trapper. (See Natty 
Bumppo.) 

Patient (The). Albert IV., duke of 
Austria. (1377-1404.) (See Helena.) 

Patient Gris'el, OrisiPdes, OrisUd, 
OinsildM, or Vridldis, according to Chau- 
cer, was the wife of Wautier, marquis of 
SaVucus ("Clorkes Tale”). According 
to Boccaccio, Griselda, a poor country 
lass, became the wife of Gualtie're, mar- 
quis of Saluzzo (*' Tenth Day,” novel x,). 
She is put upon by her husband in the 
most wanton and gratuitous manner, but 
bears it all not only without a murmur, 
but even without loss of temper. She 
is the model of patience under injuries. 
The allegory moans that God takes away 
our children and goods, afflicts us in 
sundry ways, and tries us "so as with 
fire;” but we should always say, "The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hatn tideen 
away ; blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

Fatin. Brother of the emperor of 
Borne, who fights with Am'adis of Gaul, 
and has his horse killed under him. 

Fat’ina. A beautiful surface deposit 
or fine rust with which, in time, buried 
coins and bronzes become covered. B 
is at once preservative and ornamental, 
and may be seen to advantage in the 
ancient bronzes of Pompeii. (Greek, pa» 
ianH, a patio.) 

Patois (2 syl. ). Dialectic peculiarity, 
provincialism. AsiniusPollionotioedsome- 
tliing of the kind in Livy, which he called 
paiavini^, f^m Patavium, Livy’s birth- 
town. 

Patri-PassiasiB. One of the moi* 
ancient sectaries of the Christian Church, 
who maintained the oneness of the God- 
head. The founder was Praxeas, 
I’hrygia,, in the second oentuyy. Thq 




PAlfttOIAN, 


PATTEN. 


^ppdtotlon was given to them by their 
opponents, who affirmed that according 
to their i^eory the Father must have 
suffered on the cross. 

Fatrioian, properly speaking, is one 
of the pcUres or fathers of Bomo. These 
patres were the senators, and their de> 
soendants were the patricians. As they 
held for many years all the honours of 
the state, the word came to signify the 
magnates or nobilitv of a nation. 

N.B. — ^In Borne the patrician class was 
twice augmented : first by Tatius, after 
the Sabine war, who added a whole ** cen- 
tury and again by Tarquinius Priscus, 
who added another. The Sabine century 
went by the name of patricians of tlio 
senior races {majo*rum gentium), and the 
Tai^ninian patricians were termed of the 
junior creation (mino'rum gentium) » 

Fat^rick. Chambers says, ''Wo can 
trace the footsteps of St. Patrick almost 
from his cradle to his j^ve, by the names 
of places called after him. Thus, assuming 
the Scottish origin, ho was born at KU- 
Patrick (the cell of Patrick), in Dumbar- 
tonshire; he resided for some time at 
DaUfoiriek district of Patrick), in 
Lanarkshire; and visited Cra^'phadrig 
(the rock of Patrick), near Inverness. 
He founded two churches, Kirh-patrick 
in Kircudbright, and Kirk-patrick in 
Dumfries; and ultimately sailed from 
Pcripatrick, leaving behind him such an 
odour of sanctity, that among tho most 
distinguished families of the Scottish 
aristocracy Patrick has been a favourite 
name down to the present day. 

Arriving in England he preached at 
Patter-doUc (Patrick's valley), in West- 
moreland^ and founded the church of 
KirhpaJkrlck, in Durham. Visiting W ales 
he walked over SarTt^ladrig (causeway 
of Patrick), which now forms a dan- 
mrous shoal in Carnarvon Bay; and 
departing for the Continent sailed from 
Likn-hadrig (church of Patrick), in the 
irie of Anglesea. Undertaking his mis- 
sion to convert the Irish, he first landed 
at Iwm-patrich (island of Patrick), and 
next at Holm-patrick, on the opposite 
shore of the mainland, in tho county of 
Dublin. Sailing northwards he touched 
at the Isle of Man, called Innis-paiarick, 
where he founded another church of 
Kirk-palriek, near the town of Peel, 
^ksain landing on the coast of Ireland, in 
the oonnty of Down^ ho oonvorted and 


baptised the chieftain Dichu on his own 
threshing-floor, an event perpetuated in 
the word iShuZ— i.e., Sahhal-patrick (bam 
of Patrick). He then proceeded to 
Temple-patrick, in Antrim ; and from 
thence to a lofty mountain in Mayo, ever 
since called Croagh-patrick, In East 
Meath he founded the abbey of Domnac/i- 
Padmtg (house of Patrick), and built a 
church in Dublin on the spot where St, 
Patricks Cathedral now stands. In an 
island of Lough Derg, in Donegal, 
there is St PatriePs Purgatory ; in Lein- 
ster, St Pati'wPs Wood ; at Cashel, St 
PairiePt Rock, There are scores of St 
PatriePe Wells from which he drank ; 
and he died at Saul, March ITth, 493. 
^*niook of Days:* 

St PairiePs Cave, through which was 
a descent to purgatory, for the behoof of 
tho living who wished to expiate their 
ovil deeds before deatli. 

St PatriePs Cross. The same shape 
as St. Andrew's cross (X)» only different 
in colour, viz., red on a white field. {See 
Andrew.) 

St PatriePs Purgatory, Ireland, de- 
scribed in Lho Italian romance called 
" Guorino Mesebino.” Here gourmands 
are tantalised with delicious banquets 
which elude their grasp, and are at the 
same time troubled with colic. 

St Patinck and the Seipent According 
to tradition, St. Patrick cleared Ireland 
of its vermin ; one old serpent resisted, 
but St. Patrick overcame it by cunning. 
Ho made a box, and invited the serpent 
to enter it. The serpent obj ected, saying 
it was too small ; but St. Patrick in- 
sisted it was quite large enough to be 
comfortable. After a lon^ contention, 
the serpent got in to prove its case, when 
St. Patrick slammed down the lid, and 
threw the box into the sea. To com- 
plete this wonderful tale, the le^nd says 
tho waves of tho sea aro made by the 
writhings of this serpent, and the noise 
of the sea is that of the serpent imploring 
the saint to release it. 

Fat'rico. An Abram-man (g.v.’). 

Fatroclos. The gentle and amiable 
friend of Acliilles in Homer's "Diad.” 
When Achilles refused to fight in order 
to annoy Agamem'non, he sent Patrodos 
to battle, and he was slain by Euphorbos. 

Fatten. Martha or Patty, says Gay, 
was the daughter of a, linoolusbire 


m PA.TTENS-MONET. 


PAUL'S WALKERS. 


fanner, with whom the village blaok- 
■mith fell in love. To save her from 
wet feet when she went to milk the cows, 
the i^lage Mulciber invented a clog, 
mounted on iron, which he called patty, 
after his mistress. This pretty faole is 
of no literary value, as the word is the 
French patin (a high-heeled shoe or skate), 
from the Greek patein (to walk). 

The patten new eupporti eaoh frugal dame. 

IVhlcb from the blue^syed Pattj lakee i‘i name. 

Fattens-Money {Chapins de la 
Reina). A subsidy levied in Spain on all 
erown-tonants at the time of a royal 
marriage. 

Fatter. To chatter, to clack. Dr. 
Pusey thinks it is derived from Pater- 
noster (the Lord’s Prayer). The priest 

g abbled it in a low, mumbling voice till 
e came to the words, ** and load us not 
into temptation,” which he spoke aloud, 
and the choir responded, “but deliver 
us from evil.” In our reformed Prayer- 
Book, the priest is directed to say the 
whole prayer “with aloud voice.” Prob- 
ably the “pattering of rain” — i.e., the 
rain coming with its pat-pat, is after all 
the better derivation. (Welsh, j/at, a 
blow.) 

Fattem. A corruption of patron. 
As a patron is a guide, and ought to be 
an example, so the word has come to sig- 
nify an artistic model. 

Fattieson (Mr. Peter). Introduced 
by Sir Walter Scott in the Introductions 
of the “Heart of Midlothian ” and “ Bride 
of Lammermoor.” Ho is represented as 
“ assistant” at Gandcrcleugh, and author 
of the “Tales of My Landlord,” pub- 
lished posthumously by Jedidiah Cleibh- 
botham. 

Faul (St . ). Patron saint of preachers 
and tontmakers. 

His symbols are n sword and open 
book, the former the instrument of Ids 
martyrdom, and the latter indicative of 
the new law pr^agatod by him as the 
apostle of the Gentiles. He is repre- 
sented of short stature, with bald head 
and grey, bushy beard. 

St. Paul Hie Hermit is represented as 
an old man, clothed with palm-lcavcs, 
and seated under a palm-tree, near which 
are a river and loaf of bread. 

Panrs Pigeons, The boys of St, Paul’s 
school, London. 


Paul of Hu Cross, Paul Francis, foundei 
of the Passionists. (1694-1775.) 

Faul and Virginia. AtalebyBer- 
nardin de St. Pierre. At one time this 
little romance was as popular aa “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.** 

Faul Fry. An idle, meddlesome 
fellow, who has no occupation of his own, 
and is always interfering with other folk's 
business . — John Poofe, **Paul Pry** (a 
comedy). Tho original was Thomas HilL 

FaullaniBtB. A sect of heretics so 
called from Paulia’nus Samosa'tanus 
(1‘aul of Samosa'ta), elected bishop of 
Antioch in 262. He may be considered 
the father of the Sociniaus. 

Pauli cians. A religious sect of the 
Kastem empire, an offshoot of the Mani- 
cheu^ans. It originated in an Armenian 
named Paul, who lived under Justinian 
II. Neandor says they were the fol- 
lowers of Constantine of Mananalis, and 
were called Paulicians because the apostle 
Paul was their guide. He says they re- 
jected tho worship of the Virgin and of 
saints, denied the doctrine of tronsub- 
stantiation, and maintained the right of 
every one to read tho Scriptures freely. 

Pauli'na, wife of Antig'onus, a Si- 
cilian nobleman, takes charge of queen 
Hermi'ono, when unjustly sent to prison 
by her jealous husband, and after a time 
presents her again to Leontos as a statue 
“by that rare Italian master, Julio 
IXomoxio**^ Shahespeare , “ Winter^ s Tale** 

Paulo. Tho cardinal, brother of count 
Guido Franceschi'ni, who advised his 
scaj>e grace bankrupt brother to marry 
an heiress, in order to repair his fortune. 
^Robert Browning, “ The Ring and the 
Book:* 

Paul’s Walkers. Loungers who 
frequented the middle of St. Paul’s, 
which was the Bond Street of London 
up to the time of tho Commonwealth. 
(See Ben Jonson’s “Every Man out of 
his Humour,” where are a variety of 
scenes given in the interior of St. Paul’s. 
Harrison Ainsworth describes these 
“walkers'* in his novel entitled “Old 
SaintPaul’s.’*) 

The young gallants .... used to meet at the eentral 
point, St. raul’e; and from this circnmatance ob* 
tamed the ai>pellatlou of PauV$ Walkert, as we now 
■ay Aond ^rwt Lou.ngt.r*^Mo$tT, “i^unwean Jfa* 
gculne," July, 1807. 




PAVAN. 


PEAK. 


FaVaa or Pavin, Every pavan hat 
its gaXliard (Spanith). Every sage bas 
his moments oi folly. Every white must 
have its black, and every sweet its sour. 
The pavan was a stately Spanish dance, 
in which the ladies and gentlemen stalked 
like peacocks (Latin, pavo'nes), the gen- 
tlemen with their long robes of office, and 
the ladies with trains like peacocks* taps. 
The pavan, like the minuet, ended with 
a quick movement called the galliard, a 
sort of gavot'. 

Pawnbroker. The three golden, halls. 
The Lombards were the first money- 
lenders in England, and those who bor- 
rowed money of them deposited some se- 
curity or pawn. The Medici family, whoso 
arms were three gilded pills, in allusion 
to their profession of medicine, were 
the richest merchants of Florence, and 
greatest money-lenders. (<Si«e Balls.) 

Pawnee. Brandy pawnee. Brandy 
grog. (Hindu, pa*ni, water.) 

Pax. The ** Kiss of Peace.’* Also a 
sacred utensil used when mass is cole* 
brated by a high dignitary. It is some- 
times a crucifix, sometimes a tablet, and 
sometimes a reliquary. The pax is 
omitted on Maundy Thursday, from hor- 
ror at the kiss of Judas. 


Pay (sea term). To cover with pitch. 
ril pay him out. I’ll bo a match 
for him, I’ll punish him. (French, 
peiner, peine, punishment; Latin, pceaa.} 

They witli a foxe tale him roundly did pay**. 

“TA# King and Northenu Man (164U). 


Whds to pay Hue piper t Who is to 
stand Sam ? who is to pay the score ? The 
})hra8e comes from the tradition about 
the Pied Piper of Hamelin, who agreed 
to cure the town of rats and mice ; when 
he had done so, the pcopio of liamolin 
refused to pay him, whereupon he jiiped 
again, and led all the children to Koppel- 
borg Hill, which opened upon them. 

Payn'ising. A process of Jireserving 
and hardening wood invented by Mr. 
Payne. {See Kyanisb.) 

Peace. The PerpetuaX Peace. The 
peace concluded January 24th, 1502, be- 
tween England and Scotland. A few 
years after, the battle of Flodden Field 
was fought between the contracting par- 
ties. 


Peace of Antal'cidas, between 
4rtaxorxes and the states of Greece. It 


was brought about by Antal'cldas, the 
Spartan (B.O. 887). 

Peace of God. In 1035 the clergy 
interfered to prevent the constant feuds 
between boron and baron; they com- 
manded all men to lay down their arms 
on pain of excommunication. The com- 
mand and malediction were read daily 
from the pulpits by the officiating priests 
after the proper gospel : — “ May they 
who refuse to obey be accursed, and have 
their portion with Cain, the first mur- 
derer; with Judas, the arch traitor; 
and with Dothan and Abi'ram, who went 
down alive into the pit. May they be 
accursed in tho life that now is ; and in 
that which is to come may their light be 
put out as a candle.” So saying, all the 
candles were instantly extinguished, and 
the congregation had to make its way 
out of church as it best could. 

Peaceful {TIue), Kang-wclng, third 
of the Thow dynasty of China, in whose 
reign no ono was either put to death or 
imprisoned. (1098-1152.) 

^ Peach. Inform, ‘'split;** a contrac- 
tion of impeach, 

Peach^um. A receiver of stolen 
goods, whoso houBo is tho resort of pick- 
pockets and thieves. — Gay, **Beggard 
Opera” 

Mrs, PefKhwm, His wife. 

Peacock. Let him Iceep peacock to 
himself. Let him keep to himself his 
eccentricities. When George III. had 
partly recovered from one of his attacks, 
his ministers got him to read the King’s 
Speech, but he ended every sentence with 
the word “ peacock.” The minister who 
drilled him said that peacock was an ex- 
cellent word for ending a sentence, only 
kings should not let subjects hear it, but 
should whisper it softly. The result 
was a perfect success : the pause at the 
close of each sentence had an excellent 
effect. 

By Hue Peacock! A common oath which 
at one time was thought sacred. The 
fabled incorruptibility of the peacock’s 
flesh, caused the bird to be adopted as a 
type of the resurrection. 

Peak (I>er6y«Airtf). ** Tho Queen of 
Scots’ Pillar ” is a column in the cave of 
the peak as clear as alabaster, and so 
called because Mary Queen of Scots pro* 
ceoded thus far^ and then returned. 



FfiAIi. 
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Peal* To ring a peal is to ring 5,040 
ohsnges; any numW of changes less 
thsa that is technically called a Umck or 
Jhmrith, Bells are first raieed, and then 
pealed^,e,, knocked with their hammers. 
(Tlie Latin peUo, to knock.) 

This soda^ mns .... a true and complete peal of 
8^40 grandan triples in threo hoars and fourteen 
minutes.— /asffKptioH in Windtor Curfew Tounr. 

Pearls. DioBcor'idiis and Pliny men- 
tion the belief that pearls arc formed by 
drops of rain falling into the oyster-shells 
while open, and the rain-drops thus 
received are hardened into pearls by 
some secretions of the animal. 

According to Bichardson, the Persians 
say when wps of spring-rain fall into 
the pearl-oyster they produce pearls. 

Pneions ttio tsar as that rain from the sky 
Wbtoh tuns Into pearls as it falls on (ho sea. 

Thomas Moore, 

K.B.-— Dr. Darwin thinks that pearls 
are formed like those calcareous pro- 
duetions of crabs known by the name of 
ei'M-eveSf which are always near the 
stomach of the creaturo ; and adds that 
In both cases the substance is probably 
a natural provision either for the ropara- 
tion or enlargement of the shell. — 
**Mconomy of Vegetation,'* i. 3, 

Pearls, Cardan says that pearls are 
polished by being pocked and played with 
by dovea--*'Z)c Mervm Varietate,” vii. 34. 

Feaaant Bard. Bobert Bums, the 
lyric poet of Scotland. (1759-1795.) 

FeasantB’ War, between 1500 and 
1625. It was a frequent rising of the 
peasantry of Swabia, Franconia, Saxony, 
and other German states, in consequence 
of the tyranny and oppression of tho 
nobles. In 1502 was the rebellion called 
the Laced Sitae, from its cognisanco ; in 
1514, the Leagne of Poor Cwirad; in 
1528, the Lotlvn War, The insurgents 
were put down, and whereas they had 
been whipped before with scourges, they 
were now chastised with scoiqiions. 


Feasood. Father of Poas-blossom, 
if Bottom’s pedigree may be accepted. 

I piw you omiunend mo to MUtren Bquuh 
your morner, jwd^ to Maiter PoMtod your father. 


WinUr fw shoeing, peaacod for vming. 
The allusion in the latter clause is to the 
custom of placing a peascod with nine 
peas in it on the door-lintel, under the 
notion that the first man who entered 
thi'oogh tho door wotdd bo tho husband of 


the person who did so. Another oustoa 
is alladed to by Browne— 

The peeeeod neene oft with no Uttlo toylo 
Hee*d leeke Tor in tho Iktteit, fertll'M aollo, 
And rend it from the stalke to bring it to hit. 
And in her booomi far ■ 

Fee. Eton slang for money. A con- 
traction of the Latin pecu'nia, 

Pecca'vi. To cry peoca'vi. To ac- 
knowledge oneself in the wrong. It is 
said iliut Sir Charles Napier, uter the 
battle of Hyderabad, in 1843, used this 
word as a pun upon his victory— “I have 
Siude” {sinned), {Peecolvi is the Latin 
for ** I have done wrong.") 

Feckham. All Italiday at Pechhan, 
—%,e., no appetite, not peckish ; a pun on 
tho word peck, as going to Bedfordshire 
is a pun on the word bed. 

Going to Peckliani, Going to dinner. 

Peck'sniff. A canting hypocrite, 
who speaks homilies of morality, does 
tho most heartless things ^'as a duty to 
society," aud forgives wrong-doing in 
nobody but himself .— Martin 
CkticzlewiL** 

Feculium. My own peculium. 
Private and individual property or pos- 
sossiou. Tho Boman slavos were allowed 
to acquire property, over which their 
masters had no right or control; this 
was called their peculium. 

Pecuniary. From pecus, cattle, 
especially sheep. Yaro says that sheep 
were the ancient medium of barter aud 
standard of value. Ancient coin was 
marked with the image of an ox or 
sheep. Wo have the Gold Sheep 
{mouton ePor') and (k>ld Lamb {agnel dlor) 
of ancient France, so called m>m the 
figure struck on them, and worth about 
a shilling. 

Ped'agogue (3 syl.) means a boy- 
loadcr. It was a slave whose duty it was 
to attend tho boy whenever he left home. 
As these slaves influenced the education 
of tho child, the word came to be applied 
to schoolmasters. (Greek, pais ago*ge,) 

Pedlar is not a tramp who goes on 
his feet, as if from the Latin pedes (feet), 
but a man who carries a ped, or hamper 
without a lid, in which are stored fish or 
other articles to hawk about the streets. 
In Norwich there is a place called the 
Ped-markel^ where women expose oggo^ 
butter, cheese, ko., in open hampers. 
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Fedlaxs Aore (Xaml«(4). Accord- 
Infl: to tradition a pedlar of this parish 
left a sum of money, on condition that 
his pioture, with a dog, should be pre- 
serve for ever in glass in ono of the 
ohoroh-windows. In tho south window of 
the middle aisle, sure enough, such a pic- 
ture exists ; but probably it is a rebus on 
Chfuaman, the name of some benefactor. 
In Swaffham church there is a portrait of 
one John Chapman, a great benefactor, 
who is represented as a pedlar with his 
pack ; and in that town a similar tradition 
exists. 

Peebles. Poor Peter Peehlet, The 
pauper litigant in ** Bedgauntlet,** by 
Sir Walter Scott. 

Peel. A Peel District, A clerical 
district (not a parish) devised by Sir 
Aobert Peel. 


Peeler (A). Slang for a policeman. 
So oidled from Sir Robert Pool, who 
established the Irish constabula^. Bohhu 
being the nickname of Robert is applied 
to the same force. (See Bobb7.) 

Peeler, It is an extraordinary circum- 
stance that this word, now applied to a 
policeman or thief-catcher, was in the 
sixteenth century applied to robbers. 
Uollinshed, in his Scoiiidb Chrmicle 



peelers.” Thomas Mortimer, in his 
** British Plutarch;” Milton, in his 
Paradise Regained” (book iv.); and 
Dryden, all use the word “peeler” as a 
plunderer or robber. Tho old Border 
towers were called “peels.” 


Peep. As a specimen of the inge- 
nuity of certain etymologists in tracing 
our language to Latin and Greek sources, 
may be mentioned Mr. Casaubon’s deri- 
vation of pe^ from the Greek opiptem 
(to stare at). 

PlayiTta^ peep-ho. Hiding or sculking 
from creaitors ; in allusion to tho infant 
nursery game. 

Peep-0*-Day BoyB. The Irish in- 
sumnts of 17^ ; so called because they 
used to visit the houses of their oppo- 
nents (called defenders) at peep of day, 
searching for arms or plunder. 

Peeping Tom of Covent^. Leo- 
JHc, earl ofMeroia and lord of Coventry, 
imposed some very severe imposts on the 
pie of Coventiy, which his countess, 
li'va;, tried to get mitigated. The 


earl, thinking to silenoe her importunity, 
said he would comply when she had 
ridden naked from one end of the town 
to the other. Godi'va took him at his 
word, actually rode through the town 
naked, and Leofrio remitted the imposts. 
Before Godi'va started, all the inhabi- 
tants voluntarily confined themselves to 
their houses, and resolved that any one 
who stirred abroad should be put to 
death. A tailor thought to have a peep, 
but was rewarded by the loss of his eyes, 
and lias ever since been called Peeping 
Tom of Coventry. 

Peers of the Healm. The five 
orders of duke, marquis, earl, viscount, 
and baron. The word peer is the Latin 
jKires (equals), and in feudal times all 
great vassals were hold equal in rank. 
The following is well fitted to a dictionary 
of Phrase and Fable: — 

Tt is well known that althongh the English 
arlMtocraoy recruits itself from the sons of barbers, as 
lord Tentenlon ; merchant taUon, as count CroTen ; 
mereera, as the counts of Coventry, Sc-. It wlU never 
tolerate povorty within its ranks. The male revrosen- 
tative of Simon do Montfort Is now a saddler in Tooley 
Street: tho groat-grandson of Oliver Cromwoil. a porter 
in Cork marknt t and Stephen James Penny, verger of 
St- Oeorgo’s Clmr-li, Hanover Square, is a diren de- 
scendant of tho fifth son of Edward 111— PAs OemMs- 

Peg or Peggy, for Margaret, corrupted 
into Meg or Moggy. Thus, PaA or Poiiy 
for Martha; Pol or Polly, for Maxy, 
corrupted into Mol or Molly; Ac. 

A peg too low, Low-spinted, moody. 
Our iSaxon ancestors were accustomed to 
use peg-tankords, or tankards with a peg 
inserted at equal intervals, that when 
two or more drank from the same bowl 
no ono might exceed his fair proportion. 
Wo are told that St. Bunston introduoed 
the fashion to prevent brawling. lama 
1 }eg too Im means, I want another draught 
to cheer mo up. 

Come, old fellow, drink down to yonr p«g I 

To take one dovm a peg. To take the 
concoit out of a braggart or pretentious 
person. Tho allusion here is not to pog- 
tankards, but to a ship’s colours, which 
used to be raised and lowered by pegs; 
the higher the colours ore raised the 
greater the honour, and to take them 
down a peg would be to award leia 
honour. 


There are always mre rmnd pegs than 
round holes. Always more candidates for 
office than places to dispose of. The 


Trepanned yonr party with istiiimi 
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oUusloii it to Military Tactics and other 
similar games. 

Pdg'aAOS {Greek: Pegasus, Latin), 
The inspiration of poetry, or, according 
to Boiardo (“Orlando Inamorato’*), the 
horse of the Muses. A poet speaks of bis 
P^asus, as “ My Pegasus will not go 
this morning,'* meaning his brain will not 
work. “ I am mounting Pegasus**— t.s., 
going to write poetry. “I am on my 
regasuB,*’ engaged in writing yerses. 

Pegasus or Peg'asos, according to 
classic mythology, was the winged horse 
on which Boller^ophon rode against the 
Chimtera. When the Muses contended 
with the daughters of Pineros, IlePicon 
rose heavenward with delight ; but 
Peg'asos mve it a kick, stopped its 
ascent, ana brought out of the mountain 
the soul-inspiring waters of Hippocrene 
{lJip*-pO‘creen), 

JPegg {Katharine), One of the mis> 
tresses of Charles II., daughter of 
Thomas Pegg, of Yeldersey, in Derby- 
shire, Esquire. 

Peine Forte et Dure. A species of 
torture a[)pliod to contumacious felons. 
In the reign of Henry IV, the accused 
was pressed to death by weights ; in later 
reigns the practice prevailed of tying 
ihe thumbs tightly together with whip- 
cord, to induce the accused to plead. 
The following persons were pressed to 
death by weights: Juliana Quick, in 
1442; Anthony Arrowsmith, in 1598; 
Walter Calverly, in 1605 ; Major Strang- 
ways, in 1657; and even in 1741 a person 
was pressed to death at the Cambridge 
assizes. Abolished 1772. 

Fela^gianiem. The system or doc- 
trines taught by Pela'gius {q.v.). He 
denied what is termed birth-sin or the 
taint of Adam, and he maintained that 
we have power of ourselves to receive or 
reject the Gospel. 

Pela'gius. A Latinised Greek form 
of the name Morgan— the Welsh m^, 
like the Greek peVagos, meaning the sea. 

Pel'ago-saur (Greeit, sea-lizard). An 
extinct saurian of the Upper Jurassic 
formation. 

Pel£ FiUhypelf, Money. The word 
was anciently used for refuse or rubbish. 
**Who steals my purse steals traeh** 
Filthy means ungouy; the Scripture 
expression is ** unrighteous mammon.” 


(Latin pelvis, or Greek pdlie, the basin 
used by priests for the intestines and 
refuse of animals sacrificed; our paUi 
peel, meaning refuse ; and pell, refuse hair, 
as in pell-wool, Ac.) It is certainly not 
connected with pilfer, as it is usually 
given. 

Pellas. The huge spear of Achillek, 
whieh none but the hero could wield ; so 
called because it was cut from an ash 
growing on mount Pel'ion, in Thessaly. 

Pelican, in Christian art, is a symbol 
of charity. It is also an emblem of J esiis 
Christ, by “whose blood we are healed** 
(Eucherius and Jerome). {See below,) 

Pelican, A mystic emblem of Christ, 
called by Dante nostro Pelicano, St. 
Hieronymus gives the story of the pelican 
restoring its young ones destroyed by 
serpents, and his salvation by the blood 
of Christ. The “ Bcstia'rium** says that 
l^hysiorogus tells us that the pelican is 
very fond of its brood, but when the 
young ones begin to grow they rebel 
against the male bird and provoke bis 
anger, so that he kills them ; the mother 
returns to the nest in three days, sits on 
the dead birds, pours her blood over 
them, revives them, and they feed on 
the blood. — Bibl, Nat, lielg., No. 10,074. 

Than aayd the Pellyeanp. 

When my byrdte be ilayne 
With my bJoude 1 them reuyoe [rerlvej. 

Soryplare doth record. 

The same dyd oiir Lord, 

And rose from deth to lyue. 

Sktltmi, ** Armoury of BtrdU," 

Pelicans, The notion that pelicans 
feed their young with their blood arose 
from the following habit:— Tliey have a 
large bag attached to their under bill. 
When the parent bird is about to feed 
its brood, it macerates small fish in this 
bag or pouch, then pressing the bag 
against its breast, transfers the macerated 
food to the mouths of the young ones. 

A pelUan in her piety is the represen- 
tation of a pelican feeding her young 
with her blood. The Romans called filial 
love piety, hence Virgil*s hero is called 
pitLsMno'fia, because he rescued his father 
from the fiames of Troy. 

Peli'des. Son of Peleus— that is. 
Achilles, the hero of Homer’s “Iliad,* 
and chief of the Greek warriors that he* 
sieged Troy. 

When, like Peli'des, bold beyond eontrol, . , 

Bomer raised high to heayen the loud impetus 
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Ferion. Heapina Otsa upon Pelion, 
Adding difficulty to difficulty, embarrass- 
ment to emban^sment, &o. When the 
giants tried to scale heaven, they placed 
mount Ossa upon mount Pelion for a 
scaling ladder. 

F^-melL Headlong; in reckless 
confusion. From the players of pall- 
mall, who rush heedlesdy to strike the 
ball. The ''pall” is the ball (Italian, 
palla), and the ** mall” is the mallet or 
rot (Italian, ; French, mai7). The 
bat is sometimes called the pall-mall ; 
sometimes the game is so called, and 
sometimes the ground sot apart for the 
game, as Pall-Mall, London. 

Pelle^an Conqueror. Alexander 
the Great, bom at Pella, in Macedo'nia. 

Hemember that Pellean conqueror. 

IliUon, ** I^aratliM Hegcaned" ii. 

Felleaa (Sir). One of the knights 
of the Bound Table. In the ‘‘Faiiry 
Queen,” he goes after the blatant 
beast,” when it breaks the chain with 
which it had been bound by Sir Calidore. 

Fellenore {King), A noted cha- 
racter in the ** Morte d’ Arthur.” 

Fells. (JUrk of the Pells. An officer 
of the Exchequer, whose duty it was to 
make entries on the pells or parchment 
rolls. Abolished in lo34. 


FePops. Son of Tan'talos, cut to 
pieces and served as food to the gods. 
The Moro'a was called Peloponne'sos or 
the “island of Pelops,” from this my- 
thical king. 

The ivoi^ slixmlder of the sons of Pelops. 
The distinguishing or distinctive mark 
of any one. The tale is that Deme'ter 
ate the shoulder of Pelops when it was 
served up by Tan'talos, and when tho 
gods put the body back into the cauldron 
to restore it to life, he came forth lacking 
a shoulder. Demetor supplied an ivory 
shoulder, and all his descendants carried 
this mark in their bodies. (<%d Pytha- 
goras.) 

Felo'rus. Cape di Faro, a promon- 
tory of Sicily. — Virgil, ^'Mneid, iii. 6, 7. 


Ai when the foroe 

Of fnhtennmesn wind transports a hill 
Tom ftom Pelonis. 

JftUon, “Paradise Xoff,” bk. 
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, FeloB (mttd). Father of Physigna'thos, 
king of the Fr ^. — ** Battle of the Frogs 
asid iftcs.” 


Felt, in printing. Untanned sheep- 
skins used for printing-bfdls. (French, 
pdie; Latin, peZZtr, a skin). 

Fen and Feather are varieties of 
the same word, the root being the San- 
skrit pat, to fly. (Wo have the Sanskrit 
^ttra, a wing or instrument for ^ing ; 
Latin, pebm or penna, pen; Greek, 
pteron ; 'i'eiitoni c , phathra ; Saxon, f ether ; 
our “feather.”) 

Penang: Lawyers. Clubs. Pe- 
nang sticks come from Malay and 
Lorn 00 . 

Pena'tes. Tlie household gods of 
the 1 tomans. 

Pencil of B»ays. All the rays that 
issue from one point, or that can be 
focussed at one point (Latin, pemcillus, 
littlo tail, whence penicillum, a painter's 
brush made of the hair of a cow's tail); 
so callod because they aro like the hairs 
of a paint-brush, except at the point 
where they aggregate. 

Pendennis {Arthur). The hero of 
Thackeray’s novel, entitled “ The History 
of Pendennis,” &c. 

Major Pendennis. A tuft-hunter, 
similar in character to Macklin’s cele- 
brated Sir Pertinax M'Sycophant. 

Fenden'te Lfte {iMin). Pending 
tbo suit ; while the suit is going on. 

Fendrag'on. A title conferred on 
several British chiefs in times of great 
danger, when they wore invested with 
dictatorial power: thus Uter and Ar- 
thur were each appointed to the office to 
repel the Saxon invaders. Cassibelaun 
was pendragon when Julius Ceesar invaded 
the island ; and so on. The word pen is 
British for head, and dragon for leader, 
ruler, or chief. The word therefore 
means mmmus rex (chief of the kings). 

So much for fact, and now for the 
fable : Geoffrey of Monmouth says, when 
Aure'lius, the British king, was poisoned 
by Ambron, during the invasion of Pas* 
centiuB, son of Vortigem, there “ap- 
peared a star at Winchester of wondernil 
magnitude and brightness, darting forth 
a ray, at the end of which was a globe 
of fire in form of a dragon, out of whose 
mouth issued forth two rays, one of 
which extended to Gkiul ana the other 
to Ireland.” liter ordered two golden 
dragons to be made, one of which he 
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paMnted to Winchester, and the other ’ 
lie carried with him as his royal stan- 
dardy whence he received the name of 
Uter Pendzagon.— '(Bks. viii., xiv., xviL) 

Penerope (4 syl.), Tke Web or 
Skrtmd of PendopH, A work ''never 
ending, still beginning never done but 
over m hand. Penelope, according to 
Homer, was pestered by suitors while 
her husband, Ulysses, was absent at the 
siege of Troy. To relievo herself of their 
importunities, she promised to make her 
choice of one as soon as she had finished 
weaving a shroud for her father-in-law. 
Eveiy night she unravelled what she had 
done in the dav, and so deferred making 
any choice till Ulysses returned, when 
the suitors were sent to the right-about 
without ceremony. 

Penel'ophon. Tho beggar loved by 
king Oophetua. (See CoruETuA.) 

Fenel'va. A knight whose adven- 
tures and exploits form a supplemental 
part of the Spanish romance entitled 
" Am'adis of Gaul.” The first four books 
of the romance and the part above re- 
ferred to were by Portuguese authors— 
the former by Vasco do Lobeira, of 
Oporto, who died 1403, the latter by an 
unknown author. 

Pe&etralia. The private rooms of 
a house; the secrets of a family. That 
part of a Boman temple into which the 
priest alone had access ; here were the 
sacred images, here the responses of the 
oracles were made, and here the sacred 
mysteries were performed. The Jewish 
Holy of Holies was the penetralia of their 
Temple. 

Fenfbather (Lady Penelope), The 
lady patroness of the Spa . — Sir Walter 
t^U,**8LR(maiCiWelir 

FexiixiBuLar War. The war carried 
on, under the duke of Wellington, against 
the French in Portugal and Spain, be- 
tween 1808 and 1812. 

Fenitential Psalms are seven 
psalms expressive of contrition. They 
are— vi, xxxii., xxxviii., li., ciL, exxx., 
oxliii., of the "Authorised Version.” or 
vi., xxxi., xxxvii, L, ci., oxxix., olxii. of 
the Vulgate. 

Penmanship. 

Tho "Good King E4nd,” titular king 
of Naples in the middle of the fifteenth 
eentury, was noted for his initial letters. 


St. Theola of Isauria wrote the entlve 
S(»riptures out without a blot or mistake. 

St. Theodosius wrote the Gocpels in 
letters of gold without a single mistake 
or blur. (See Longfellow’s "Golden 
Legend,” iv. ) (^SIm A^toel.) 

Pennals (penreates). So the fresh- 
men of the Protestant universities of 
Giermany were called. 

Pen'nalism. The same as "fag- 
ging.” The pennals or freshmen of the 
Protestant universities were the fags 
of the older students, called tchorisU, 
Abolished at the close of the seventeenth 
century. (See above.) 

Pennant. The common legend is^ 
that when Tromp, the Dutch ^miral, 
appeared on our coast, he hoisted a broom 
on his ship, to signify his intention of 
sweeping the ships of England from the 
sea ; and that the English ^miral hoisted 
a horse-whip, to indicate his intention 
of drubbing the Dutch. According to 
this legend, the pennant symbolises a 
horsewhip, and it is not unfrequently 
called "The Whip.” 

Penniless CTAe). The Italians called 
Maximilian 1. of Germany Pocki Lanan. 
(1469, 1493-1619.) 

Penny, in the sense of pound. Six- 
ponn3r7mghtpeuny, and tenpenny nails 
are nails of three sizes. A thousand of 
the first will weigh six pounds ; of the 
second, eight pounds ; of the tMrd, ten 
pounds. 

Penny sometimes expresses the duo- 
decimal part, as tenpenny and eleven- 
penny silver— meaning silver 10-12the 
and ll-12ths fine. 

One WM to be tenpeniur, aaotber deven, anoiber 
Btorling ulver.— ITndeafwi. '*iSeerit$ if tht Adepta,’* 

My penny of obeeurvaMon (" Love’s La- 
bour’s Lost," iii. 1). My pennyworth of 
wit; my natural observation or mother- 
wit. Probably there is some pun or con- 
fusion between penetration and " penny 
of observation” or “penn’orth of wit” 

A penny far yotvr thoughte. See Hey- 
wood’s DUdoyne^ Pt. ii. 4. (See Pekny- 
WOKTH.) 

Penny-a-liner. A contributor to 
the local newspapers, but not on the 
staff. At one time wese collectors of news 
used to be paid a penny a line, aud it 
was to their interest to spin out their 
report as much as possible. The word 
remains, but is now a misnomer. 
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Penxiy-liEtther. A miser, a penu- 
flous person, who husbands” his pence. 

Qsod olA ptnnj-SUher 

Fenny Gafi& A theatre, the ad- 
mission to which is one penny. Properly 
a gaff is a ring for cock-fighting, a sen- 
sational amusement which has been made 
to yield to sensational dramas of the 
Bichardson type. (Irish, gaf, a hook.) 

Fenny Readings. Parochial enter- 
tainments consisting of rondings, music, 
Ac., for which Id admission is charged. 

Fenny Weddings. Wedding ban- 
quets in Scotland, to which a num- 
ber of persons were invited, each of 
whom paid a small sum of money not 
exceeding a shilling. After defraying 
the expenses of the feast, the residue 
went to the newly-married pair, to aid 
in furnishing their houso. Abolished in 
1645. 

Ventniflt vm tme. We’ll have a* to pay ... a 
tort of penny-wedding it will prove, where all men 
contribute to the young folk m mamtcuauoe.— Sir 
WatUr Seoit, *^FortwMM of Ktytl,** on. xzvii. 

Fenny-weight. So called from 
being the weight, of a silver penny in the 
roign of Edward J . 1 ) wt is d = penny, wt. 

Fenny Wise. Unwise thrift. The 
whole proverb is penny toise wnd pmnd 
yboZifA, like the man who lost his horse 
from his penny wisdom in saving the 
expense of shooing it afresh when one of 
its shoes was loose. 

Pennyworth, or P&Vcth, A small 
quantity, as much as can bo bought for 
a penny. Butler says, ''This was the 
pen’oth of his thought” (“Hudibras,” 
li. 3), meaning that its scope or amount 
was extremely small. {See p. 670, col. 2). 

Re hae got hie pennyworth. He has 
got value ror his money. 

Fen'sion is something weighed out, 
Originadlv^oney was weighed, hence our 

{ yound, when the Gauls were bribed to 
eaye Borne the ransom money was 
weighed in scales, and then Bronnus 
threw his sword into the weight-pan. 
(Latin, psaefo, to weigh money.) 

Fen'Bioners at the Universities and 
Inns of Court ; so called from the French 
P^neion (board), peneionnaire (a boarder, 
one who pays a sum of money to dine 
ond lodge with some one else). 

Fen^tacle. A five-sided head-dress 
of fine linen, meant to represent the five 
Bonses, and worn as a defence against 


demons in the act of conjuration. It is 
also called Solomon’s Seal {signvm Sala- 
mo'nie), A pentaclo consisting of three 
triangles was extended by the magician 
towa^s the spirits when they proved 
contumacious. 

And ou her head, leit splrita ehonld invade^ 

A pentaole, for more aeiurano^ laid. 

jRote, ** Ot lattdo jNrioto^" Ui. n, 

Pentap'olin. An imagiuaiy chief- 
tain, but in reality the drover of a flock 
of sheep. Don Quixote conceived him 
to be the Christian king of the Gara- 
mantians, sumamod the Mbied Arm, be- 
cause he always entered the field with 
his rlgnt arm oare. The driver of a flock 
from the opposite direction was dubbed 
by the worthy Don the emperor Alifau- 
fjiron of the isle of Taproba'na, a pagan,— 
Cermnice, “ Don Quixote,"' Pt. L bk. iiL 4. 

Pentap'olis. 

(1) Tho five cities of the plain : Sodom, 
Gomorrah, Admali, Zebo'im, and Zoar; 
four of which wore consumed with fire, 
and their site covered with the lake As- 
pbaltPtes, or tlie Dead Sea. 

(2) Tho live cities of Cyrena'ica, in 
Egypt: Beroni'eo, Arsin'oo, Ptolema^is, 
Cyre'nB, and Apollo'nia. 

(3) The five cities of tho Philistines: 
Gaza, Gath, As'ealou, Ash'dod, and 
Ekron. 

(4) The five cities of Italy in the 
exarchate of Bavenna : Bim'ini, Pesaro, 
Fano, Sinigaglia, and Anco'na. Iheso 
wore given by Popin to tho pope. 

(5) The Dorian pentapolis: CnPdo^ 
Cos, Lindos, lol'ysos, and CamPros. 

Pentateucli. The first five books 
of the Old Testament, supposed to be 
written by Moses. (Greek, perUS, five ; 
temhos, a book.) 

The Chinese Pentateuch. The five books 
of Confucius:— (1) The Shoo-King,” or 
Book of History; (2) The “Lee-King,” 
or Book of Bites ; (3) The Book of Odes, 
or Chinese Homer; (4) The “ Yih-King,” 
or Book of Changes ; and (5) The “ Chun- 
Ts’eu,” or Spring and Autumn Annals. 

Pen'tecoBt. (Greek, fiftieth.) The 
festival held by tho Jews on the fiftieth 
day after the Passover ; our Whitsunday. 

Fenthesile'a. Queen of the Ama- 
zons, slam by Achilles. Sir Toby Belch 
says to Maria, in the service of Olivia- 

Good night, Fontbeiiles Fmv fine voiiimO.— 

Slutketpeare, Twtljth NtgM,'* li. S, 
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PentllOllBe (2 Byl.). A hat with a 
broad brim. The allusion is to the hood 
of'a door, or coping of a roof. (Welsh, 
pemty ; Spanish, petUict: French, ap^ 
peiUit, also pente, a slope.) 

Pentreath. {Dolly). The last person 
who spoke Cornish. She was visited by 
Sir Joseph Banks. 

Pe'olphan. The groat hunter of 
the North. 

People. Tiu PeopUt Friend. Dr. 
William Gordon, the philanthropist. 
(1801-1849.) 

Pepe. A li Pdpd. Mine host of the 
Crocoaile Inn. Ho was hanged for mur- 
der. — *^Croquemitaine,** iii. C. 

Pepper Gate. When your daughter 
u itolen close Pepper (»ate. Topper Gate 
used to be on the east side of the city of 
Chester. It is said that the daughter of 
the mayor eloped, and the mayor ordered 
the gate to be closed up. ‘‘Lock the 
stable-door when the steod is stolen.” — 
Albert Smithy “ Christopher Tadpole^' dn. i. 

Peppy Bap. A lariro erratic boulder, 
east of Leith. Bap or Bap'hoinetwas au 
imaginaiy idol which the Templars were 
said to employ in their mysterious rites. 
Teppy is a contraction of Pepi^nuJLhy a 
Saxon idol. 

Per Saltum. (Latin, Jy a /«ap.) A 
promotion or degree given without going 
over the ground usually prescribed. 
Thus, a clergyman on being made a 
bishop has the degree of D.I). given him 
per saltum — 1 .«., without taking the B.D. 
degree, and waiting the usual five years. 

PeroeTorest {King). A prose ro- 
mance, printed at I'aris in 1528, and aaid 
to have neen discovered in a cabinet hid 
in the massive wall of an ancient tower 
on the banks of the Humber, named 
Burtimer from a king of that name who 
built it. The MS. was said to be in 
Greekf and was translated through the 
Latin into French. 

It is also used for Perceval, an Ar- 
thurian knight, in many of the ancient 
romances. 

Perceval (Sir), of Wales. Knight 
of the Round Table, son of Sir Pollinore, 
and brother of Sir LameVock. Ho went 
m quest of the St. Graal (q.v.), Chrdtion 
de Troyes wrote the “ Roman de Perce- 
val.” (1541-1596). Menossier in verse. 


Per'einet. A fairy prince, who 
thwarts the malicious designs of Grog- 
non, the cruel stcp-mothei of Gracio'sa. 
—Fairy tales. 

Percy (pierce-eye). When Malcolm 
HI. of Scotland invaded England, and 
reduced the castle of Alnwick, Robert 
de Mowbray brought to him the keys of 
the castle suspended on his lance ; and, 
handing them from the wall, thrust his 
lance into the king’s eye ; from which 
eircumstance, the tradition says, he re- 
ceived the name of “ Pierce-eyo,” which 
has ever since been borne by the dukes 
of Northumberland. 

TtiiR iR nil a faMr'. The Percies arc descended from 
a Rreat JS'ortnan haiori, who onme over with William, 
and who took hii name from his oiistle and ostato 
in Normandy.— iSir tyatter Seotl,** Tula of a Qrand^ 
father,'* iv. 

Per'dita. Daughter of Leontes and 
Hormi'onli of Sicily. She was born when 
her mother was imprisoned by Leontes 
out of causeless jealousy. Paulina, a 
noblo lady, hoping to soften the king’s 
heart, took the infant and laid it at its 
father’s feet ; but Leontes ordered it to 
bo put to sea, under the expectation that 
it would drift to some desert island. The 
vessel drifted to Bohemia, where the in- 
fant was discovered by a shepherd, whe 
brought it up as his own daughter. In 
timo Florizol, the sou and heir of the 
Bohemian king Polixenos, fell in love 
with the supposed shepherdess. The 
match was forbidden by Polixenes, and 
tlie young loverc fled, under the charge 
of Camillo, to Sicily. Here the story is 
cleared up, Polixinos and Leontes be- 
come reconciled, and the young love^^ 
aro mBXTM.— Shakespeare, Winters 
Tale:^ 

Pfer© Duchene. Jacques RiJnii 
Hebert, one of the most profligate cha- 
racters of the French Revolution. Ho 
was editor of a vile newspaper so called, 
containing the ^ossest insinuations 
against Alario Antoinette. (1755-1794.) 

Peregrine (3 syl.) ran away from 
home and obtained a loan of £10 from 
Job Thornbury, with which he went 
abroad and traded ; he returned a wealthy 
man, and arrived in London on the very 
day Job Tborubury was made a bank- 
rupt. Having paid the creditors out of 
the proceeds made from the hardware- 
man’s loan, he married his daughter.— 
George Colman the yownger, **John, Bull." 
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Peregrine Falcon. The female ie 
larger than the male. The female is the 
fa&m of falconers, and the male the 
Ured. It is called peregrine from its . 
wandering habits. 

Fer'enrine Fiolde. The hero of 
Smollett’s novel so callod. A savage, 
ungrateful spendthrift ; fond of practical 
jokes to the annoyance of others, and 
suffering with evil temper the miafor* 
tunes brought on by his own wilful- 

DCSS. 

Ferfec'tionists. A society founded 
by Father Noyes in Oneida Creek. They 
take St. Paul for their law-giver, but 
read his epistles in a now light. They 
reject all law, saying the guidance of the 
Spirit is superior to all human codes. 

If they would know how to act in mat- 
ters affecting others, they consult ** pub- 
lic opinion,” expressed by a committee ; 
and the *Mawof sympathy” so expressed 
is their law of action. In material pros- 
perity this society is unmatched by all 
the societies of North America. — W, 
Hepworth Dixon, ** JSfew America,** vU. 
iJO, 21. 

Ferfide Albion! {French), The 
words of Napoleon I. 

Fer'ftimo (2 syl.) means simply 
'*from smoke” (Latin, per fuvium), tho 
first perfumes having been obtained by 
the combustion of aromatic woods and 
gums. Their original use was in sacri- 
fices, to counteract the offensive odours 
of tho burning flesh. 

Fe'ri (pi. peris). Peris are delicato, 
gentle, fairy-like beings of Eastern my- 
thology, begotten by fallen spirits. They 
direct with a wand tho pure in mind tho 
way to heaven. U'hose lovely creatures, 
according to tho Koran, are under tho 
sovereignty of Eblis, and Mahomet was 
sent for their conversion, as well as for 
that of man. 

Like peris* wands, when pcinting out the road 

roT some pure spirit io toe blest abode. 

Thomat ilfooie, **LaUa JBooA/t,*’ pt i 

Fer'icles, Frince of Tyre {Shaken 
ff>care). Tho story is from the “ Gosta 
Romano'rum,” where Pericles is callod 
’ Apollo'nius, king of Tyre.” The 
stoiy is also related by Gower in his 

Confessio Amantis,” bk. viii. 

Ferillo Swords. Pmlh is a “ lit- 
MO stone,” a mark by which Julian del 
*l®yi a famous armourer of Tolo'do and 
W 


Zaragoza, authenticated the swords of 
his manufacture. All perillo swords were 
made of the steel produced from the 
mines of Mondragon. The swords given 
by Catharine of Aragon to Henry VIII. 
on his wedding-day were all Perillo 
blades. 

Tho most common inscription was. 
Draw me not without reason, siteaihe me not 
without ho}iour. 

Perilous Castle. Tho castle of 
lord Douglas was so callod in tho reign 
of Edward 1., because good lord Douglas 
destroyed several English garrisons sta- 
tioned there, and vowed to be revenged 
on any one who should dare to take pos- 
session of it. Sir Walter Scott calls it 
** Cistlo Dangerous.” {See Introduction 
of “Castle Dangerous.”) 

Person. A fabulous king of Gaul, 
father of “Am'adis of Gaul.” His en- 
counter with the lion is one of his best 
exploits. It is said that he was hunting, 
when his horse reared and snorted at 
seeing a lion in the path. Perion leaped 
to the ground and attacked tho lion, but 
the lion overthrow him ; whereupon the 
king drove his sword into the belly of 
the boast and killed him.~“A»iadt5 de 
Gaul,** ch. i. 

Feripatot'ics. Founder of (he Pa'i~ 

atedcs. — Aristollo, who used to teach 

is disciples in the covered walk of the 
Lyceum. This colonnade was called tho 
pirij/atos. bccaiiso it i\as a place for 
walking about (juripatco). 

Fens, Persia. {See Peri.) 

Feris'sa {excess or prndi qal Ity ; Greek, 
Perissos). Step-sislor of Eiissa and Mo- 
di 'na. These ladies could never agree upon 
any subject. — Spenser, Fwiry Qmen,** 
bk. ii. 

Periwig. Peruke.) 

Feriwink' 1©. Tho bind-around 
plant. (Saxon, pmiince; French, per- 
venche; connected with vincio, the Latin 
verb “ to bind.”) In Italy it used to he 
wreathed round dead infants, and hence 
its Italian name /or di morto. 

Perk. To perk oneself. To plume 
oneself on anything. (Welsh, percu, to 
smarten or plume feathers.) 

You begin to perk up a bit — i,e,, to get 
a little fatter and more plump after an 
illness. {Seeakove.) 
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Perkn'noB. God of the element!. 
The Sclavonio Trinity was Perku'nos, 
RikoUos, and Potrimpos. — Orimm, 

Deutsche Mythohgie** 

Permian Strata. So called from 
Perm, in Kussia, where they are most 
distinctly developed. 

Pemelle {Mudame). A scolding 
old woman in Moli^ro's Tartuife.'* 

Perpet'ual Motion. Bestlessness ; 
fidgotty or nervous disquiet; also a 
ohimencal scheme wholly impracticable. 
Many have tried to invent a machine that 
shall move of itself, and never stop ; but 
as all materials must suffer from wear 
and tear, it is evident that such an in- 
vention is practically impossible. 

It wen better to be eaten to death with rust, than 
to be f cound to nothinK with perpetual motion.— 
fiftalM^eare. **S ITenrr i7,” aol i. a. 

Femike or Periwig. Menage inge- 
niously derives these words from the Latin 
pihu^ ** hair.” Thus, piliiSt pelvs, pehi^ 
ivs, ^lvHk\is,pelv!iica, pei'Wa, pen'uque. 

Pers. Persia; called Fare. (French, 
Perse,) 

Person. (Latin, persona, a mask; 
pvteonaUm, one who wears a mask, an 
actor.) A ''person” is one who imper- 
sonates a character. Shakespeare says, 
"All the world’s a stage, and all the 
men and women merely players” or per- 
sons. When we speak of the "person 
of the Deity ” we mean the same thing, 
the character represented, as that of the 
Father, or that of the Son, or that of the 
Holy Ghost. There is no more notion of 
ooiporealit^ connected with the word, 
than there IS any assumption of the body 
of Hamlet when an actor impersonates 
that character. 

PeneoutioxiB {The Ten Great). (1) 
Under Nero, a.d. 64 ; (2) Domitian, 95 ; 
(3) Trajan, 98; (4) Hadrian, 118; (5) 
rertinaz, 202, chiefly in Egypt ; (6) Maxi- 
min, 236 ; (7) Decius, 249 ; (8/ Valerian, 
257 ; (9) Aurelian, 272 ; (10) Diocletian, 
302. 

Persep'oliB, called by the Persians 

The Throne of Jam-sheid,” by whom 
it was founded. Jam-sheid removed the 
■oat of government from Balk to Is- 
takhar. 

. . P^seuB (2 syl.). A bronze statue 
in the Loggia dei Lanzi, at Florence. 


The best woric of Benvennio CUlIni, 
(1500-1562.) 

Perseud flying horse. A ship. "Per- 
seus conquered the head of M^u'ea, and 
did make Peg'asS, the most swift ship, 
which he always calls Perseus* flying 
horse.** — Destruction of Troy** 

The ftrong-ribbed bark thiongb lisuid momatiisi 
out.... 

Like PerMui* horse. .... 

Hhakespeare. ** TroBiM and OreMitfo,'*! S. 

Perseve're (3 syL ). This word comes 
from an obsolete Latin verb, sevSro, to 
stick rigidly ; hence sevSrus, severe or 
rigid. Asseverate is to stick rigidly to 
what you say; persevere is to stick 
rigidly to what you undertake tiU you 
have accomplished it. 

Persian Alexander. Sandjar. 

(1117-1158.) {See Albxandeb.) 

Persian Buceph'alos. Shebdiz. 
the chargor of Chosroos Parviz. 
Bugephalos.) 

Perth is Celtic for a budi. The 
county of Perth is the county of bushea 

Fair Maid of Perth, Catharine Glover, 
daughter of Simon Glover, glover, of 
Perth. Her lover is Henry Gow, alias 
Henry Smith, aliae Gow Chrom, alias 
Hal of the Wynd the armourer, foster- 
son of Dame Sboolbred. — Sir Walter 
Scott, ^^Fair Maid of Perth!* 

The Five Articles of Perth were those 
passed in 1618 by order of James VI., 
enjoining the attitude of kneeling to 
receive the elements; the observance of 
Christmas, Good Friday, Easter, and 
Pentecost; the rite of confirmation, &o. 
They were ratified August 4, 1621, called 
Black Saturday, and condemned in the 
Gener^ Assembly of Glasgow in 1638. 

Peru. That*s not Peru. Said of 
something utterly worthless. A French 
expression, founded on the notion that 
Peru is the £1 Dorado of the world. 

Pepu'vian. A native of Psru, per- 
taining to Peru, &o. 

Peru'vian Bark, called also JeeuiUs 
Bark, because it was introduced inhj 
Spain by the Jesuits, and “quinine, 
from the tree called by the Indians gws- 
quina. {See Cinouoea.) 

Peruse <2 uyL). A oontraotion of 
the Greek p^ ruo, mo being a dialectic 
form of reo, a verb allied to our read; 
pe*-ruBo is to " run over.** 
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FesoecKola. The famous swimmer 
drowned in the pool of Charibdis. The 
tale says he dived once into the pool, and 
was quite satisBed with its horrors and 
wonders ; but the king Frederick then 
tossed in a golden cup, which Pescecola 
dived for, and was never seen again. 
(&« 13chiller*s “ Diver.”) 

FeBS'ixnist. One who fancies every 
thin^ is as bad as possible. (Latin, 
pestftmtu, the worst.) 

Fetard^ Hoist on his ovm petard. 
Caught in lus own trap, involved in the 
danger he meant for others. The petard 
was an instrument of war in the form of 
a high-crowned hat, chiefly employed 
for blowing open gates with gunpowder. 
The engineers used to carry the petard to 
the phMe they intended to blow up, and 
having nicely adjusted the plank of the 
petard to the gate, Are it by a fusee. 
Shakespeare spells the word petar : ** *Tis 
the sport to have the engineer hoist with 
his own petar.” — iii. 4. 


Tnraing fh« mnnlefl of the iome Masdsla-wards, 
•ad getting a ideoe of lighted rope, [the patty] binzfd 
•way aa vigoroiuly aa poasible nnd tneU Co lioiot 
Theodore on hia own petard.— DatVy paper. 


Fetaud. 'Tis the court ofkingPetaud, 
where every one is master. There is no 
order or discipline at all. This is a 
French proverb. Petaud is a corruption 
of peto (1 beg), and king Petaud means 
king of the beggars, in whose court all 
are masters, for no one acknowledges his 
authority or fears his laws. {See Al- 
BITU.) 


Feter' the Great of Russia built 
St. Petersburg, and gave Russia a place 
among the nations of Europe. He laid 
aside his crown and sceptre, came to 
England, and worked as a common la- 
bourer in our dockyard, that he might 
teach his subjects how to build ships. 

Peter the Hermit (in Tasso), "the 
holy author of the crusade” (bk. i.). It is 
said that six millions of persons assumed 
the cross at his preaching. 

Peter the Wild Boy, found 1725 in 
a wood near Hameln, in Hanover, at 
the supposed age of 13. (Died 1785.) 

Feter-boat. A boat made to go 
either way, the stem and stem being both 
aliko. A corruption oipethur, to run, to 
hurry. (Latin, peto, to go straight to a 
place, as Cycicum peteha'mus — Cicero.) 

Peter Botte Mountain, in the 
island of Mauritius; so called from a 
Dutchman who scaled its summit, but 
lost his life in coming down. It is a 
rupred cone, more than 2,800 feet in 
height. 

Peter Parley. The nom de plume of 
Samuel G. Goodrich, an American. (1793* 
1860.) 

Peter Peebles. Peter Peebles^ Law" 
suit. In Sir Walter Scott’s novel of 
“ Redgauntlet.” Peter is a litigious 
hard-hearted drunkard, poor as a church- 
mouse, and a liar to the backbone. His 

ganging plea” is Hogarthian comic, as 
Carlyle says. 


Peter. (<8^ Blue Peter.) 

Ortat Petes', A bell in York Minster, 
weighing 10} tons, and hung in 1845. 

Lord Peter, The pope in Swift’s 
“Tale of a Tub.” 

Hob Peter to pay Paul, {See Robbinq.J 

St, Peter, Patron saint of fishers ana 
fishmongors, being himself a fisher- 
man. 

8t, Peter, in Christian art, is repro- 
•ented as an old man, bald, but with a 
flowing beard ; he is usually dressed in a 
white mantle and blue tunic, and holds 
IP his hand a book or scroll. His pecu- 
^ symbols are the keys, and a sword 
the instrument of his martyrdom. 

Be has got St, Peten^s fingers— i.e., the 
nngers of a thief. The allusion is to the 
flsh caught by St. Peter with a piece of 
money hi its mouth. They say that a 
«uef has a fish-hook on every finger. 


Peter-pence. An annual tribute of 
one penny paid at the feast of St. Petei^ 
to the see of Rome. At one time it was 
collected from every family, but after- 
wards it was restricted to those “who 
had the value of thirty pence in quick or 
live stock.” This tax was collected in 
England from 740 till it was abolished l)y 
Henry VIII. 

Peter Pindar. The worn de plume 
of Dr. John Wolcot ( WooUeuC), of Dod- 
brooke, Devonshire. (1738-1819.) 

Peter Por'eupine. William Cob. 
bett, when he was a Tory. We have 
“Peter Porcupine’s Gazette,” and the 
“Porcupine Papers,” in twelve volumes 
(1762-1836.) 

Peter Wilkins was written by 
Robert Pultock, of Clifford’s Inn, and 
sold to Dodsloy tho publisher for 
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Peter of Provence camo into poa- 
lOMion of Merlin*! wooden hone. There 
fai e French romance called ** Peter of 
Provence and the Fair Magalo'na/* the 
chief incidenta of which are connected 
with thif flying choiger. 

Pe'terborough {NoHhamptoiiuhiTe). 
So called from the monastery of St. 
Peter, founded in 655, Tracts relating 
to this monastery are published in 
^MU-ke’s collection. 

Fe*terloo. The dispersal of a large 
meeting in St. Peter’s Field, Manchester, 
by an armed force, July 16th, 1819. The 
assemblage eonsistod of operatives, and 
the question was parliamentary reform. 
The word is a parody upon Waterloo. 

Petit-Maitre. A fop; a lad who 
assumes the mannon, dress, aud affecta- 
tions of a man. The term arose before 
the Revolution, when a great dignitary 
was styled a grandUmatire, and a preten- 
tious one a peiit-maUre. 

Petitio Principli. A begging of 
the question, or assuming in tho pre- 
mises the question you undertake to 
prove. Thus, if a person undertook to 
prove the infallibility of the pope, and 
were to take for his premi8GS~(l) Jesus 
Christ promised to keep the apostles and 
their suooessors in all the truth ; (2) the 
popes are the regular Buocessors of the 
apostles, and therefore the popes are 
inf alii ble—it would be a vicious syllo- 
gism from a petitio prindpii. 

Petitioners and Abhorrers. Two 
TOlitical parties in tho roigu of Charles 
II. When that monarch was first re- 
stored he used to grant everything he 
was asked for ; but after a time this be- 
came a great evil, and Charles enjoined 
his loving subjects to discontinue their 
praotioe of ** petitioning.” Those who 
agreed with the king, and disapproved of 
petitioning, were called A hhorrers : those 
who were favourable to the objectionable 
praotioe were nicknamed J^etttionert. 

Petrarch. The JEnglUh Petrarch, 
BIr PhiUp Sidney ; so called by Sir Wal- 
ter Bal4 gh. Cowper styles him 'Hhe 
warbler ^ poetic prose.” (1554-1586.) 

PetM* The Stormy Petrel, So 
named, aooording to tramtion, from the 
Italian Petrello (little Peter), in allusion 
to St. Peter, who walked on the sea. 
Ourtailoni them Mother Caray*a 


Chickens.” They are called sfomy be- 
cause in a gale they surround a ship to 
catch smaU animals which rise to the 
surface of the rough sea ; when the gale 
ceases they are no longer seen. Thomson 
thinks the bird is called Pewetral from 
its cry.” 

Fet’rified (3 syl.). The Petrified Citg, 
Ishmonio, in Upper Eigypt, is so oallra 
from the number of petrified bodies of 
men, women, and children to be seen 
there. 

FetrobruB’sionB or Petrohrue^iant, 
A religious sect, founded in 1110, and so 
called from Peter Bruys, a Provencal, 
lie declaimed against churches, asserting 
that a stable was as good as a oathednu 
for worship, and a manger equal to an 
altar. He also declaimed against the 
use of crucifixes. 

Fet'roneL Sir Petronel Flaoh, A 
braggadocio, a tongue-doughty warrior. 

Give your soholler degreei, and your lawyer his fees, 

Aud some dice for Sir retronell Flash. 

BriLBOl 

Petru'chio. A gentleman of Vero’na 
who undertakes to tame the haughty 
Katharine, called the S/mw, He marries 
her, and without the least personal 
chastisement brings her to lamb-like 
submission. — ** Taming oj 

iJiO Shrew,** 

Petticoat and Qown. The dress. 
When the gown was loopedup, the petti- 
coat formed an important item in dress. 

The poppy is said to have a red petti- 
coat and a green gown ; the daffodil, a 
yellow petticoat and ^een gown; a 
candle, a white petticoat ; and so on in 
our common nursery rhymes-- 

1 The kinir’s dsunhtsr is ooming to town. 

With s red petticoat and a green gown. 

S PafFadown-diily is now come to town. 

Jn a yellow petticoat and a green gown. 

Pettifogger. A pettifogging lawyer 
is not one who mystifies his client, or 
keeps him always in a little fog, but a 
corruption of the French petit voguor, 
” voguer ** being tho Norman-Frenon for 
an ad-vocate (Latin, voeo) ; so that petit 
voguer is an inferior advocate. 

Petto. In petto. In secre^, in re- 
serve (Italian, in the Ireaot), The pope 
creates cardinals tn psfto— t.g., in his own 
mind— and keeps the appointment to 
himself till he thinks proper to an* 
nounce it. 

Belgium, a dspsitment of Ffwieo in pCto-fts* 
la the lutoatioa of tho mlo).-rto arnSSTim 
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Petty Ou'xy {Cambridge) means 
** The S&eet of Cooks.'* ItisoalledParva 
Cohdria in a deed dated 13 Edward III. 
Probably at one time it was part of the 
Market HalL It is a mistidce to derive 
ihiry from EeurU, Dr. Pegge derives it 
from the verb cwmfrS, to cure or dress 
food. 

Pautinee'rian Map. A map of 
the roads m the ancient Koman world, 
constructed in the time of Alexander 
Seve'nis (a.d. 226), and made known to 
modems by Conrad Peutinger of Augs- 
berg. 

Pev'eril of the Peak. Sir Geoffrey 
the Cavalier, and lady Margaret his wife ; 
Julian Peveril, their son, in love with 
Alice Bridgenorth, daughter of Major 
Rridgenorth, a Roundhead ; and William 
Peveril, natural son of William the Con- 
queror, ancestor of Sir Geoffrey . — Sir 
WoLUt Scott, ** Peveril of die Peah** 

Pewter. To scour iJke pewter. To do 
one's work, the allusion being to the 
slavie whose office it is in beer-houses to 
keep the pots clean. 

Bat If she neatir ooonr h«r p«irter, 

Qire her the money that is due t’ her. 

King. ** Orjduut and Evrydia” 

Peze Nicholas. A corruption of 
Peseecola (^.v.). 

Fhaadria {wantonness). Handmaid 
of Acrasia the enchantress. She sails 
about Idle Lake in a gondola. Seeing 
Sir Guyon she ferries him across the lake 
to the floating island, where Cymoch'les 
attacks him. Phsedria interposes, the 
combatants desist, and the little wanton 
ferries the knight Temperance over the 
lake again. — Spenser, ** Fwiry Queen,” ii. 

Pha'Ston. The son of Phcebus, who 
undertook to drive the chariot of the 
sun, was upset, and caused great mis- 
chief: Libya was parched into barren 
Kinds, and all Africa was more or less 
injuTM, the inhabitants blackened, and 
vegetation nearly destroyed. 

OtUop apace, you fieiy-footed eteedi. 

Toward! i'hcBDUH’ mansion ; such a wnggoucr 

As PhaSton would whip you to the west, 

Aad bring in cloudy niaht immediately. 

^akupsart, '*Jtomso and Jyhtl." iil. t. 

PkeCiion* A sort of carriage ; so called 
from the sun-car driven by Phaeton. 
(dSMoiovi.) 

Plial^ariB. Tlu brazen buU of PhaV^ 
Perillos, a brass-founder of Athens, 
pmposed to Phal'aris, tyrant of Agri- 


gentum, to invent for him a new speoieB 
of punishment; accordingly, he oast a 
brazen bull, with a door in the side. The 
victim was shut up in the bull and roasted 
to death, but the throat of the engine 
was so contrived that the groans of the 
sufferer resembled the bellowings of a 
mad bull. Phal'aris commended the in- 
vention, and ordered its merits to be 
tested hy Perillos himself. 

The epistles of PhxiVaris. Certain let- 
ters said to have been written by Phal'- 
aris, tyrant of Agrigen'tum, in SioUy. 
Boyle maintained them to be genuine, 
and Bentley affirmed that they were 
forgeries. No doubt Bentley is right. 

Phaleg, in the satire of ''Absalom 
and Achitophel,” by Dryden and Tate, is 
Mr. Forbes, a Scotchman. 

Phallaa. The horse of Heraclius. 
(Greek, pkaVios, a grey horse.) 

On the memorable day which decided the fhte of 
Perfkia, lleraolius, on nig horse Phallas, iurpageed 
the bravest of his warriors. His lip was plertiew 
with a spear, the steed wuh woiindod in the tlilgli 
but he carried hi<i master safe and viutorions througii 
the triple phalanx of the barbarians.— OiMon. 

Phallos. Emblem of the generative 
principle in Grecian m 3 rthology. (iSVe 
Grovb.) 

Phantom Ship. Cabmilhan.) 

Or of that phantom ship, whose form 
hoots like a meteor through the storm ; 
IVheti the dark soud comes driving hard. 

And lowered is every topsail yard.. .. 

And well the doomed spectators know 
'I'u harbinger of wreck aud woeu 

6'ir iralter Scott. **JtvkebifPiL 11. 

Pha'on. A young man greatly ill- 
treated by Furor, and rescued by Sir 
Guyon. llo loved CJaribel, but Phil'e- 
mon, his friend, persuaded him that 
Claribel was unfaithful, and to prove his 
words, told him to watch in a given 
X)lace. Ho saw what he thought was 
Claribel holding an assignation with what 
seomed to be a groom, and rushing forth, 
met the true Claribel, whom he slew on 
the spot. Being tried for the murder, it 
came out that the groom was Phil'emon, 
and the supposed Claribel only her lady's 
maid. He poisoned PhiPemon, and 
would have murdered the handmaid, but 
she escaped, and while he ^sued her 
he was attacked by Furor. This tale is 
to expose the intemperance of revenge.— 
Spenser. “ Faery Queen” ii. 4, 28. 

Phar'amond. King of the Franks 
and a knight of the Round Table. He 
is said to have been the firsi king of 
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VmiM. Thif repated mm of Bfaroomir 
Mid father of Cladion, is the hero of one 
of Galprenhde’s novels. 

Fhateoh (2 syl.). The-klng. It is 
the Coptic article P and the word ouro 
(king). There are eleven of Ikis title 
mentioned in Holy Scripture 

(1) The Pharaoh contemporary with 
Abraham (Gen. xii. 25). 

(2) The good Pharaoh who advanced 
Joseph (Gen. xli.). 

(8) The Pharaoh who ‘'knew not Jo- 
seph" (Exod. i. 8). 

(4) The Pharaoh who was drowned in 
the Bed Sea (Exod. xiv. 28) ; »iid to be 
Menephthes, son of Ram'eses II. 

S e Pharaoh that protected Hadad 
xi. 19). 

e Pharaoh whoso daughter Solo- 
mon married (1 Kings iii. 1 ; ix. 16). 

(7) Pharaoh Shishok^ who warred 
against Hehobo'niu (1 Kings xiv. 25. 2b). 

(81 Pharaoh called “ So,” with whom 
Hosnea made an alliance (2 Kings xvii. 4). 

(9) The Pharaoh that made a league 
with Hezeki^ah against Sennauhorib, 
called TirhEkah (2 Kings xviii. 21 ; xix. 9). 

(10) Pharaoh Necho, who warred 
against Josi^ah (2 Kings xxiii. 29, &c.). 

(11) Pharaoh Uophra, the ally of Zodo- 
ki^ah (Jcr. xliv. 80); said to bo A pries, 
who was strangled i»,c. 670, (Sice Kino.) 

Pharaoh, in I^tfon s satire of “AVisa- 
lom and Achitophel/’ means Louis XIV. 
of France. 

If PbaxsoM douMfol laoaonr he lOharle$ rr.] ihoald 
Qie. 

a foreign sld would more ineeiue the Jewe 
nation]. 

PliariBees means “separatists” 
(Heb. parash, to separate), men Avho 
looked upon thomsolves as holier than 
other men, and therefore refused to hold 
social intercourse with them. The Tal- 
mud mentions the following classes : — 

(1) The “ Dashers,” or “ Bandy-legged ” 
(JVti^), who scarcely lifted their feet 
from the ground in walking, but “dashed 
them against the stones,” that people 
might think them absorbed in holy 
bought (Matt. xxi. 44). 

(2) The “ Mortars,” who wore a “ mor- 
tier” or cap which would not allow them 
to see the passers-by, that their medita- 
tions might not be disturbed. “ Having 
eyes th^ saw not” (Mark viii. 18). 

(8) The “Bleeders,” who inserted 
thorns in the borders of their gaberdines 
to prlok their 1^ in walking. To this 


Bt. Paul alludes when he says, “A tfaoni 
was given him in the flesh to ontfet him 
withal” (2 Cor. xii. 7). 

(4) The “Cryers” or “Inquirers,” who 
went about crying out, “ I«t me know 
my duty, and I will do it” (Biatt. xix. 
16-22). 

(5) The “ Almsgivers,” who had a 
trumpet sounded before them to summon 
the poor together (Matt. vi. 2). 

(6) The “Stumblers” or “Bloody- 
browed” (Kizai), who shut their eyes 
when they wont abroad that they might 
BOO no women, being “blind leaders of 
the blind” (Matt. xv. 14). Our Lord calls 
them ‘'blind Pharisees,” “Fools and 
blind.” 

(7) The “Immovables,” who stood like 
statues for hours together, “praying in 
the market places” (Matt. vi. 5). 

(8) The “Pestle Pl^sees”(Jfedtaitia), 
who kept themselves bent double like 
the handle of a pestle. 

(9) The “Strong-shouldered” {Shxkmi), 
who walked with their hack bent as if 
carrying on their shoulders the whole 
burden of the law. 

(10) The “Dyed Pharisees,” called by 
our Lord “Whited Sepulchres,” whose 
externals of devotion cloaked hypocrisy 
and moral uncleanness.— TVifmua o/i/eru- 
Salem, Berdkoth,** ix.; “i&to,” v. 7. 
Talmvd of Babylon, “ Sola,” 22 b. 

Pha'roB. A lighthouse; so called 
from the lighthouse built by Sostratus 
Cnidius in the island of Pharos, near the 
port of Alexandria, in Egypt. It was 
450 feet high, and could be seen at the 
distance of 100 miles. Part was blown 
down in 793. This Pharos was one of 
the Sovon Wonders of the World, 

PharBa'Iia. An epic in Latin hex- 
ameters by Lucan. The battle of Phar- 
salia was between Pompey and Cscsar. 
Pompey had 45,000 legionaries, 7,000 
cavalry, and a lar^ number of auxili- 
aries ; Ceosar had ^000 legionaries and 
1,000 cavalry. Pompey's battle-cry was 
Hercules invictus ; that of Csesar was 
Venus viclrix, Coesar won the battle. 

PheTse (2 A shepberdess.— 

Shakespeare, ** As Yon Like W* 

PheliB, called the Fair, The wife oi 
Sir Guy, earl of Warwick. (iSSse GUT.) 

PlLenom'enon (plural, pEenorn'eim) 
means simply what has appeared (Grew» 
phmnomai, to appear). It ii wed is 
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fd«noe to express the Tisible result of an 
experiment, the manifestations of nature, 
fro. In popular language it means a 
sight or procu^. 

Fhid'ias. Tht Freiuh Phidiat, 
Jean Goujon (1510-1572) ; also called the 
Correggw of Seulptort. (2) J. B. Figalle 
(171^1785). 

Fhigalian Marbles. A series of 
twenty>three sculptures in alto-relievo, 
discovered in 1812 at Phiga'lia, in Ar- 
ca'dia, and in 1814 purchased for the 
British Museum. They represent the 
combat of the Centaurs and Lapithm, 
and that of the Greeks and Am^azons. 
They are part of the “Elgin Marbles*' 
?.»•)• 

Philadelphia Stones called Chrit- 
tian Bones, It is said that the walls of 
Philadelphia, in Turkey, were built of 
the bones of Christians killed in the Holy 
Wars. This idle tale has gained credit 
from the nature of the stones, full of 

ores and very light, not unlike petri- 

ed bones. Similar inorustations are 
found at Knaresborough and elsewhere. 

Fhilan'der (in Orlando Furioso **). 
A sort of Joseph; the brother of Her- 
mon'idSs, and a native of Holland. He 
was entertained at the house of Arge'o, 
a boron of Servia, when Argeo’s wife 
Gabri'na tempted his virtue. He tied 
the house, but Gabriiia aeoused him to 
her husband of adultery, and he was 
overtaken by Arge'o and oast into a dun- 
geon. One day Gabrina went and im- 
plored him to defend her virtue against 
a wicked knight. He undertook to do so, 
but the “wicked knight” was Argoo, 
whom Philander in his ignorance slew. 
Gabrina now threatened to give him to 
the hands of justice unless he married 
her; and the youth, to save his life, com- 
plied. In a short time Gabrina tired of 
mm, and murdered him by poison. 

Fhilan^dering. Coquetting with a 
woman; paying court, and leading her 
to think you love her, but never declaring 
your preference. The word is coined 
from Philander, the Dutch knight who 
coquetted with Gabri'na {q.v,), 

Fhilailthropist (The), John How- 
ard, who spent much of his life in visiting 
the prisons and hospitals of Europe. 
(1728.1790.) 

Fhile'mon and Baucis entertained 
J upiter and Mercury when every one else 


refused them hospitality. Being asked 
to make a request, they begged t^t they 
might both die at the same time. When 
they were very old, Philemon was changed 
into an oak, and Baucis into a linden tree. 
— Ovid, **MetaiiM)frph.ose8,** iii. 631, &o. 

Philip. Philip, remember tJMm art 
mortal, A sentence repeated to the 
Macedonian king every time he gave an 
audience. 

Philip Sober, When a woman who 
asked Philip of Macodon to do her jus- 
tice was snubbed by the petulant mon- 
arch, she exclaimed, “Philip, I shall 
appeal against this judgment.'* “Ap- 
peal!” thundered the enraged king, 
“ and to whom will you appead? '* “ To 
Philip sober,” was her reply. 

St, Philip is usually represented bear- 
ing a large cross, or a basket containing 
loaves, in allusion to St. John vi. 5-7. 

Philip Nye (in “ Hudibras**). One 
of the assembly of dissenting ministers, 
noted for his ugly board. 

Philip Cluarl. A castaway sailor, 
solaced on a desert island by a monkey. 
Imitation of Robinson Crusoe. (1727.) 

Philippe Egalite. Louis Philippe 
Joseph duo d’Orl^ans. (1747-1793.) 

Philip'pic. A severe scolding; an 
invective. So called from the orations 
of Domos'thenes against Philip of Mace- 
don, to rouse the Athenians to resist bis 
encroachments. The orations of Cicero 
against Anthony are called “Philippics.** 

Fhilip'pins. A Russian sect; so 
cabud from the founder Philip Pusto- 
Bwiat. They are called Old Faith Men, 
because they cling with tenacity to the 
old service books, old version of the 
Bible, old hymn-book, old prayer-book, 
and all customs previous to the reforms 
of Nekon, in the seventeenth century. 

PhiUps {John), author of “The 
Spended Shilling,” wrote a goorgio on 
“ Cider,” in blank verso— a serious poem 
modelled upon Milton's epics. 

PhiUpi, Pomona's bard, the second thou 

Who nobly durst, in rbyme-unfettered yens, 

With British freedom niw the British sona . 

Thomnn, 

Philis'tineB (3 syl.). Eai^win and 
other insect tormentors are so called in 
Noifolk. Bailiffs, constables, Ac. “ The 
Philistines are upon thee| Bamson** 
(Judges zvi,). 
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PhUuHMs, A term applied by Mat- 
thew Arnold to the middle-claM of Eng- 
land, which he says is ignorant, narrow- 
minded, and deficient in great ideas, 
tnsoffluch that England has become con- 
temptible in the eyes of foreigners.— 
CMwUU Ma^atine, 

PhiliB'tinism. A cynical indiffer- 
enoe and supercilious sneering at religion. 
The allusion is to the Philistines of 
Palestine. 

Phillis. A play written in Spanish 
by Lupercio Leonardo of Argonsola. {Hee 
**Don Quixote,” vol. iii., p. 70.) 

Philoolea, in Sidney’s ''Arcadia/* 
is lady Penelope Dovereux, with whom 
he was in love ; but the lady married 
another, and Sir Philip transferred his 
affections to Frances, eldest daughter of 
Sir Francis Walsingham. 

Philoote'tes, treacherously deserted 
by the Greeks on the island of Lemnos, 
because he had been bitten by serpents, 
was afterwards entreated in humble suit 
to pardon this baseness and come to 
their aid ; for an oracle had said that 
Troy could not be taken without the 
arrows of Hercules, and Hercules had 
given these to his Argonautic friend. 

Fhil'omel or Philome'la, The story 
says that Pandi'on, king of Attica, had 
two daughters, Philomel and Procne, 
both of whom fell in love with Tereus, 
king of Phocis. Tereus married the 
latter, but in a few weeks concealed 
her, and told Philomel that she was dead, 
whereupon Philomel became his bride. 
V^hen [me ascertained the truth she told 
her sister, and Tereus resolved to slay 
both. He ohased them with an axe and 
overtook *them, but at that moment 
Philomel was changed into a nightingale, 
nnd Procnb' to a swallow. 

By thii, lamenting Philomel had ended 

Vm waU-tuued warble of her niKhtly eorrow. 

Shakespeare^ ** Hope o/Lua ctr.” 

Fhilomelus. The Druid bard that 
Accompanied Sir Industry to the CasUe 
iff /adMeace.— 2%om<on (canto ii. 34). 

FhilopQB^en, general of the 
Aohsean l^ue, made Epaminondas his 
model. He slew Mechan'idas, tyrant of 
Sparta, and was himself killed by poison. 

Fhilos'oplier. The sa^g^s of Greece 
used to be called sophs (wise men), but 
Pythas/oras thought the word too arro- 


gant, and adopted the compound pktie* 
soph'ia (I love wisdom), whence '* philo- 
sopher/’ one who courts or loves wiraom. 

Philosopher. " There was never yet 
philosopher who could endure the tooth- 
ache patiently, however they have writ 
the style of g(ms, and made a push at 
chance and sufferance.” — Shampeears, 
Ado About Nothing,** v. 1. 

The Philosopher. Marcus Aure'lius 
Antoni'nus is so called by Justin Martyr. 
(121, 161-180.) 

Leo VI., emperor of the East (866, 
886-911.) 

Porphy^, the Antichristian. (233-305. ) 

Tiis Philosopher of China, Confucius. 
His mother called him LittU HUlock, 
from a knob on the top of his head. 
(B.C. 651-479.) 

Tlse Philosopher of Femty. Voltaire ; 
so called from his chateau of Femey, near 
Geneva. (1694-1778.) 

The Philosopherof Malmeshurg. Thomas 
Hobbes, author of " Leviathan.” (1588- 
1679.) 

TAc Philosopher of Persia. Abou Ebn 
Sina, of Shiraz. (Died 1037.) 

The Philosopher of Sans-Souei\ Frede- 
rick the Great. (1*712, 1740-1786.) 

The Philosoplser of Wimbledon. John 
Horne Took, author of "Diversions of 
Purley.” (1736-1812.) 

The Seven Sages or Wise Men of Greece, 
Thales, Solon, Chilon, Pit'tacos, Bias, 
CleobuQos, Periander ; to which add 
Sosi'ades, Anacharsis the Scythian, My- 
buii the Spartan, Epimeu'ides the Cretan, 
and Pherccy'dos of Syros. 

Philosophers of the A cetddmie sect. 
Plato, Speusippos, XenoeVates, Pore- 
mon. Crates, Grantor, Arcesila'os, Care'- 
adu's, Clitom'achos, Philo, and Anti'- 
ocLos. 

Philosojihers of the Cynic sect. Antis'- 
thenes, DiogVnes of Sino'pe, Mon'imos, 
Onesic'ritoB, Crates, Metroc^les, Hippar'- 
chia, Menippos, and Menede'mos of 
Lamps'acoB. 

Philosophers of the Cyrenafic sect. 
Aristippos, Hege‘'sias, Annic'eiis, Theo- 
do'ros, and Bion. 

Philosophers of the Eleax or EreVriae 
sect. Ph»do, Plis’thenSs, and Menede- 
mos of Eret'ria. 

Philosopher s of the EleaPic secL Xen- 
oph'anb’s, Parmen'idb’s, Melissos, Zeno of 
Tarsos, Leucippos, Demoo'ritos, Pro* 
tag'oras, and Anaxarohos. 

Philosophers of ths Epicurdan etch 
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Epical, and a boat of diaoiito too 
numerous for insertion here. 

Philosophers of Ike HerojclUtian secL 
Heradi'toB ; the names of bis disclipes 
are unknown. 

Philosophers oj ihs lonie sect, Anaxi- 
mander, Anaxim'enes, Auaxag eras, and 
Archela'os. 

PhUosopticrs of (he TtaJLie sect. Py thag'- 
oras, Emped'oem’s, Epicharmos, Archy'- 
tas, Alemsson^ Hip'pasos, Philola'os, and' 
Eudoxos. 

Philosophers of the Megai'ie net, Euclid, 
EubulidSs, Alexlnos, Euphantos, Apol- 
lo'nioB, Chron'os, Diodo'ros, Ich'thyas, 
Clinom'achos, and Stilpo. 

Philosophers of the Peripatetic sect, 
Aristotle, Thoopnrastos, Straton, Lyco, 
Aristo, Oritola'os, and Diodo'ros. 

Philosophers of the Sceptic sect, Pyrrho 
and Timon. 

Philosopher's of </te Socratic sect. Soc'- 
rates, Xen'ophon, ^Es'chines, Orito, 
Simon, Glauoo, Simmias, and Co'bes. 

Philosophers of the Stoic sect. Zeno, 
CleanthSs, Ghrysippos, Zeno the Less, 
Diog'enes of Bab^rlon, Antip'ater, Panm- 
tios, and Posido'nios. 

Philosopher’s Stone. The way to 
wealth. The ancient alchemists thought 
there was a substance which would con- 
vert all baser metals to gold. This sub- 
stance they called the philosopher’s stone. 
The word stone in this case is about 
equal to the word substratum, which is 
compounded of the Latin suh and stratus 
(spread-under), the latter being related 
to the verb etawlf stood, and meaning 
something on whioh the experiment 
stands. It was in fact a red powder or 
amalgam to drive off the impunties of 
baser metals. (*' Stone,” Saxon, sUuhi, 

Philos(mhet*8 Stone. Accorchug to 
legend Koah was commanded to hang 
up the true and genuine philosopher’s 
stone in the ark, to give light to every 
living or^ture therein. 

Inventions discovered in searching for 
Philosopher's Stone. It was in search- 
ing for this treasure that Botticher 
stumbled on the invention of Dresden 
porcelain manufacture ; Roger Bacon on 
the composition of gunpowder ; Geber 
on the properties of acids ; Van Helmont 
on the nature of gas ; and Dr. Glauber 
on the salts ” which bear his name. 

. ,^llilosophy. Father of Philosophy. 
Albrechtvon Haller, of Berne. (1708-1777.) 

W * 


Philot'ime (lover (^honour'). The 
presiding queen of Hell, and daughter 
of Mammon. — Spenser, Faery Queen,” 
bk. iL 

Philox'enos. An epicure, who 
wished to have the neck of a crane, 
that he might enjoy the taste of his food 
longer before he swallowed it. — Aristotle, 
^Ethics," iii. 10. 

Philt'er. A draught or charm to 
incite in another the passion of love. 
The Thessalian philters wore the most 
renowned, but both the Greeks and 
Romans usod these dangerous potions, 
which sometimes produced insanity. 
Lucre'tius is said to have been driven 
mad by a love-potion, and Caligula’s 
death is attributed to philters adminis- 
tered to him by his wife, Cmso'nia. 
Brabantio says to Othello— 

Thon hMt prsotiied on her (DeecZemona) with foul 
oharmi, 

AbuMd her delioate youth with drugs or minerals 

That wsaken motion. 

ShaJewpsart, ** OthOlo^ i. 1. 

Phi'neus (2 syl.). A blind king of 
Thrace, who had the gift of prophecy. 
Whenever ho wanted to eat the Harpies 
came and took away or defiled his 
food. 

Blind Tham'yzis. and blind Moeon'idcs 

And T're'sias, and Phi'ueus. prophets old. 

ifUton, "i*artulm lit 8-L 

Phiz. Hablot K. Browne, who illus- 
trated the Pickwick Papers,” &c. 

Phleg'ethon. A river of liquid fire 
in Hades. (Greek, phlego, to burn.) 

Fierce Phlegethon, 

Whose waves of torrent fire inflame with rage. 

MUton. " Faradise ii. 

Phleg'ra, in Macedonia, was where 
the giants attacked the gods. EncePados 
was the chief of the giants. 

Pho'ca (pi. phocce). A sea-calf, or 
any other monster of the deep. 

Pho'cion, Burnamed The Good, who 
resisted all the bribes of Alexander and 
his successor. It was this real patriot 
who told Alexander to turn his arms 
against Persia, their common enemy, 
rather than a^inst the states of Greece, 
his natural allies. 

Pbodon the Good, in publio Ilfs serere. 

To virtue stiU inexorably firm. „ _ 

Thomson,** WiiKter.'^ 

Phoebe. The moon, sister of Fhosbus. 

Phoebus. The sun or sun-god. 
In Greek mythology Apollo is otdied 
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PhoBlms (the iuii-god)/beoau8e he drm 
the chariot of the sun. 

Tht nj» dMae of Ternal PhcBlnu shlna. 

Tbam$ont^‘ Sprimg.** 

Phnnix; said to live 500 years, 
when it makes in Arabia a nest of spices, 
bums itself to ashes, and comes forth 
with renewed life for another 500 years. 

Phoenix ; said to have fifty orifices in 
his bill, continued to his tail. After 
living 1000 years he builds for himself 
a funeral pile, sings a melodious air 
tl^ugh his fifty organ-pipes, flaps his 
wings^ with a velocity which sets fire to 
the pile, and consumes himself. — Jiic/ir 
ardson, 

Tho onahnnted pfio of that lonely bird. 

Who aingi nt the last hfa own death-lay, 

And^ln muele and pcrfame dice away. 

Thmae Moon,^* Paradiu and the Peri," 

Phoenix, as a sign over chemist/ shoos, 
was adopted from the association of tills 
fabulous bird with aJchomy. Paracelsus 
wrote about it, and several of the al« 
chemists employed it to symbolise their 
vocation. 

A •phoenix anumg women. A jplwenix of 
his hmd. , A paragon, unique ; because 
there never was but one phoenix. 

If abe be ftirniehed with a mind lo rardii 
She Is alone the Arabian bird. 

Hhakeepeare, '* Cymbelim,'* i. 7. 

Phoenix Alley (^London). The alley 
leading to the Phoenix theatre, now 
called Drury Lane. 

Phoenix Park {DuhUn). A cor- 
ruption of the Gaelic Fion-uisc (fair 
water) ; so called from a spring at one 
time resorted to as a chalybeate spa. 

Phoenix Period or Cycle, accord- 
ing to Tacitus, consisted of 250 years ; 
but B. Stuart Poole asserts that it was 
a period of 1,460 Julian years, like the 
Sothio Qyole. Now, the phoenix is said 
to have appeared in Egypt five times : 
(1) in the reign of Sesostris ; (2) in the 
reign of Am-asis; (3) in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphos ; (4) a year or two 
prior to the death of Tiberius ; and (5) in 
A.I). 884, during the reign of Constantine. 
I^ese dates being accepted, a Phoenix 
Cycle consisted of 300 years: thus, 
Sesostris, B.O. 866; Am-asis, B.O. 566; 
Ptolemy, b.o. 266; Tiberius, a.d. 84; 
Constantine, a.d. 834. In corroboration 
of this suggestion it must be borne in 
mind that Jesus Christy who died a.d. 84, 
if tenned ihs Phoenix by monastic writer. 


Tacitus mentions the first three of these 
appearances.— ''Aanofei,’* vL 28. 
Ptonix Theatre. (Sec P. Aiunr.) 
Phoenix Tree. The palm. In 
Oieek, phoinix means both {moeniz and 
palm-tree. 


Now I wlU belicTe . . . that in Arabia 

There is one tree, the pheenix’ throng— «■» phoenhc 

At this hour reigneth tnerc. _ 

Shakespeare, " The Tempeetr UL a 


Phoo^a or Poohob. A spirit of most 
malignant disposition, who hurries people 
to their destruction. He sometimes 
comes in the form of an eagle, and some- 
times in that of a horse, like the Scotch 
kelpy iq.v.). — hish superstition. 


Fhor'oos. ''The old man of the 
sea.” He was the father of the three 
Graiffi, who were grey from their birth, 
and had but one eye and one tooth 
common to the thxoQ.^Oreeh mythology. 


Phor'mio. A parasite, who aooom- 
modatos himself to tho humour of every 
one. — Terence, **Phormio.** 


BO called from Phrygia, where they 
abounded. They regarded Monta'nus as 
their prophet, and laid claim to the spirit 
of prophecy. 

PhryTie (2 syl.). A courtesan or 
Athenian hotanra. She 'acquired so 
mneh wealth by her beauty, that she 
offered to rebuild the walls of Thebes 
if she might put on them this in- 
scription: “Alexander destroyed them, 
but PhrynS the hotrora rebuilt them.” 
The Cnidian Venus of Praxit'eles was 
taken from this courtesan. Apelles’ 
picture of “Venus rising from the sea” 
was partly from liis wife Oampaspo, 
and partly from Phryn§, who entered 
the sea with dishevelled hair as a 
model. 

Phylac'tery. A charm or amulet. 
The Jews wore on their wrist or forehead 
a slip of parchment bearing a text of 
Scripture. Strictly speaking, a phylac- 
tery consisted of four pieces of parch- 
ment rolled together in the form of a 
pyramid of boxes, enclosed in a black 
leather case, and fastened to the fore- 
head or wrist of the left hand. On the 
slipa of parchment were written four 
passages of Scripture— Ex. xiii. 1’10> 
11-16; Deut vi. t9, xi. 13-21. The idea 
arose from the command of Moses, 
*' Ther^ore shall ys fay up these my 
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infourheoH . . . and hind tUmfiraiign 
upon your hand as froniUto between 
your eye*."— Deut. xi, 18. 

Phyllis. A country ^L— Firyii, 

** Scloguet,** iii. and v. 

Countrv messeii, 

Whloh the aeaMiuided X'liyllM drtfra«'i. 

J/iitoa, “ L' Allegro. ** 

Phyllis and Brunetta. Rival 
beauties, who for a long time vied with 
each other on eq\ial terms. For a certain 
festival Phyllis procured some marvolloiis 
fabric of gold brocade to outshine her 
rival; but Brunetta dressed the slave 
who TOre her train in the same material, 
clothing herself in simple black. Upon 
this crushing mortification Phyllis wont 
home and died. — Spectator. 

Phyllisiag the Pair. Philandering 
making soft speeches and winning 
faces at them. Garth says of Dr. Attor- 
bury— 

He paieed hli eney hours, instead of prayer. 

In madxigala and phyllisinR t iic fMir. 

** T/m Dupenaaru^* I. 

Phynnod'deree {the Hairy-one). A 
Manx spirit, similar to the Scotcli 
** brownie,” and Gorman “kobold.” Ho 
is said to be an outlawed fairy, and the 
offence was this: He absented himself 
without leave from Fairy-court on tho 
flgoat levde-day of tho Harvest-moon, be- 
ing in the glen of Bushen, dancing witli 
a pretty Manx maid whom he was 
courting. 

PhSTSician. Ttie Beloved Physician. 
St Luke, the evangelist (Col. iv. 14) ' 

The Prince of Physicians. Avicenna, 
the Arabian. (OSO-IOS?.) 

Physigna'thos {One who stoells the 
theehs). King of the Frogs, and son of 
Pelus fmud], slain by Troxartas the 
Mouse-king. 

Oieat PhysignathoB I, from Polourf race, 

Bcffot In fair Hydronieiie's ombraco. 

Where, by the niiiitlal tiank ttiat vniiitii IiIb side, 

The BwUt Brid'aiiuii dellKbtB to fifliib' 

Parnell, ** Uititm of the Frotnf bk. 1. 

Pi'ariBtB, or Brethren of tlue Pious 
^hool, A religious congregation founded 
ro the sixteenth century by Joseph of 
Calasa^, for the better instruction and 
education of the middle and higher 
classes. 

Pic-nio. Originally the subscribers 
•f a pio-nic had a bill of fare numbered ; 
tMh member picked out a certain dish 
which he ww willing to furnish, and the 


number was nicked or ticked off. So 
the entertainment was called a nick and 
nick. The custom dates from 1802. 

Dr. John Anthony derives it from the 
Italian pic^lanicchia (a smidl task), each 
person being set a small task towards 
the general entertainment. Neither 
satisfactory. (French, 

Pic'ador {Spanish), A horseman ; 
one who in bull-bghts is armed with a 
gilt spear {pica-dorado). 

Picards. An immoral soct of fanatics 
in the fifteenth century ; so called from 
Picard of Flanders, their founder, who 
called himself tho New Adam, and tried 
to introduce tho custom of living nude 
like Adam in Paradise. 

You are as hot-headed as a picard. This 
is a French expression, and is tantamount 
to our Peppery as a Welshman.” 

Pica'roon'. A pirate, one who plun- 
ders wrecks. (French, pieprewr, pieorer, 
to plunder ; ticc tch, pikary, rapine ; 
Spanish, ptcarion, a villain.) 

Pic'atrix. The psoudonyme of a 
Spanish monk, author of a book on de- 
monology, collected from tho writings of 
224 Ars^ic magicians. It was dedicated 
to king Alfonso. 

At the lima when I was a etiident In the UnlTer* 
Bity of T«inl(nim!. that Baino revcn'iul I'lcatxlx, roctor 
»f tho Diaboliuil Fitciilty, ww wont to tell ub that 
dovilii did iiuLurally fear the bright glunolnff of 
fcMonls iia niucli an tho nplcudour and light of the 
EUii< — Rabelait, "Pantagrtul,” 


Piccadilly (Lowtfoa) ; so called from 
Piccadilla Hall, the chief dopOt of a cer 
tain sort of lace, much in vogue during 
the reign of queen Elizabeth. The lace 
was called piccadilly lace from its little 
spear-points (a diminutive of pica, a pike 
or spear). In the reign of James 1. the 
liigh ruff was called a piccadilly, though 
divested of its lace edging. Bamaby 
Bice, speaking of the piccadillies, says— 
** He that some forty years sithen should 
have asked after a piccadilly, I wonder 
who would have understood him, and 
would have told him whether it was fish 
or flesh" (1614). We are told in the 
''Glossographia” (1681) that Piccad^y 
was named from Higgins' famous ordi- 
nary near St. James's, called Higgins's 
Pickadilly, ** because he made his money 
by selling piccadillies” (p. 496). 
also Hone, Everyday Book, vol. ii p, &1.) 
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Pick. To throw; same as pilch. 
The instrument that throws the shuttle 
is called the picker. 

Ill pick you o'er the ptlee. 

&t,uke$pea'nt **JIeury VllJL^ t. a 

Fiokanin'ny. A young child. A 
West<lndian negro word. 

Pick'elher'rinffe (5 syl.). A buffoon 
is so called by the Dutch ; a corruption 
of Pickle-hHrin (hairy sprite). Bon J on- 
son has Puck-hairy. 

Fickle. A rod in pickle. One ready 
to chastise with at any moment. Pickled 
means preserved for use. 

fm in a prethf pickle— ^in a quandar//, 
or state of disorder. 

How eom'st tlioo m tills nlcklof 

SJuikMjteare, * Tempeat" v. 1 . 

Pickwick {Mr. Samuel). The hero 
of the ** Pickwick Papers/’ by Charles 
Dickens. Ho is a simple-minded, bene- 
volent old gentleman, who wears spec- 
tacles, breeches, and short black gaiters, 
has a bald head, and ** good round belly.” 
He founds a clul>. and travels with its 
members over England, each member 
being under his giuirdiunship. 

Pic'roohole {Pikf-ro-coal). King of 
Lemb’. A Greek compound, meaning 
‘^bitter-bile” or choleric. Tlio rustics of 
Utopia one day asked the cake-bakers of 
Lemd, who happened to be passing by, 
to sell them some cakes, but received 
only abuse for their answer ; whereu|)on a 
quarrel ensued. When Picrochole was in- 
formed thereof, ho marched with all his 
men against Utopia. King Grangousicr 
tried to appease the choleric king, but 
all his efforts were in vain. At length 
Oargantua arrived, defeated Picrochole, 
and put his army to the rout —RalclaU 
“ Oargantua^'^ bk. i. 

Kitig PictocIMe etateman. One who 
without his host reckons of mighty 
achievements to be accomplished. The 
duke of Smalltrash, earl of Swashbuck- 
ler, and captain Durtaille advised king 
Picrochole to divide his army into two 
parts; one was to be left to carry on 
the war in hand, and the other to bo 
sent forth to make conquests. They 
wore to take England, Franco and Spain, 
Asia Minor, the Greek Islands, and Tur- 
key, Germany, Norway, Sweden, Russia, 
Ao., and to divide the lands thus taken 
among the conquerors. Eoheph'ron, j 
QQ old soldier, replied— ''A shoemaker 


bought a ha’poth of milk ; with this he 
was going to make butter, the butter 
was to buy a cow, the cow was to have a 
calf, the calf was to be changed for a 
colt, and the man was to become a nabob ; 
only he cracked his jug, spilt his milk, 
and went snpperless to bed.” — Rabelais. 
“ Garaffnttta'' bk. i. 33. 

Piet is not from the Latin picti 
(painted people). As Piets and Scots 
are always mentioned together, there is 
no reason why one should be Gaelic and 
the other Latin. Scot is the Gaelic *sffo(l 
(a dweller in woods and forests), and 
Fict is the Gaelic pict-ish (freebooters) ; 
the two being equivalent to foresters 
and freebooters. 

Piets* Houses. Those underground 
buildings more accurately termed “ Earth 
Houses,” as the Fict’s House at Kettle- 
bum, m Caithness. 

Picture. A model or beau-ideal, as 
lie u the picture of health; A perfect pic- 
ture of a house. 

The Picture. Massinger has borrowed 
tlie plot of this play from Bandello of 
I’ledmont, who wrote novelles or tales in 
the fifteenth century. 

Pictures. {See Cabinet, Cartoons, 
Ac. 

Picture Bible. {See Biblia.) 

Pi e. Looking for a pie's nest {French ). 
Looking for something you are not likoljf 
to find, {ikehelow.) 

lie is in the pie's nest {French). In a 
fix, in great doubt, in a quandary. The 
pie places her nest out of reach, and for- 
titles it with thorny sticks, leaving only a 
small aperture just large enough to ad- 
mit her body. She generally sits with her 
head towards the hole, watching against 
intruders. 

Je in’en vnj clifruhcr un grand peut-OBtre. II est 
au nid de la pio— A’a^ielait. 

Pie-Bald. A corruption of pie-halkd, 
speckled like a pie. The words Ball, 
Dun, and Favol are frequently given as 
names to cows. ‘‘Ball” means the cow 
with a mark on its face; “Dun” means 
the cow of a dun or brownish-yellow 
colour ; and “ Favel” means the bay cow. 
{Ball, in Gaelic, means a “mark;” ballach^ 
speckled.) 

Pie Corner (London). So named 
from an eating-house— the “ [Mog]-pie.” 





PIS !>0U1)RE. 


fie Foudre. A. court formerly held 
at a fair on St. Giles's Hill, near Win- 
chester. It was originally authorised by 
the bish^ of Winton from a grant of 
Edward iV. Similar courts were held 
elsewhere at wakes and fairs for the 
rough-and-ready treatment of pedlars 
and hawkers, to compel them ana those 
with whom they dealt to fulfil their con- 
tracts. (French, jiovdreux, dusty 
foot. A vagabond is coliod in French 
pitd^pmdreux,) 

Have its proceedings disnilowed or 
▲Uowedi at fancy of pierowder 

Butler t “ Hudibt of," pt iL S. 

Pied Piper of Hain'elin. Tho 
Pyod Piper was promised a reward if he 
would drive the rats and mice out of 
ilameln (Westphalia). This he did, for he 
gathered them together by his pipe, and 
then drowned them in tho river. As tho 
people refused to pay him, ho next led the 
children to Koppclberg Hill, whore 130 of 
them perished (J uly 22, 137 0) {Set H atto.) 

To blow tho pipe his lips lie wrinkled. 

And green and blue his sharp o>efl twinkled... 

And ore three notes his pipe had u*tcrcd... 

Ontof the houses rats oanie tumbling— 

Great rats, small rats, lean lats, bra^\ ny rats, 

Drown rats, black ra^, gray rats, tawny rats— 

Andstep by step they followed huu dancing, 

TiU they came to the river ^Yl'»er 

Bobert Browning. 

[See Hatto.) 

Pierre (pron. Peer), A conspirator 
in Otway's “Venice Preserved.” Hois 
described as a patriot, of tho bluntest 
manners, and a stoical heart. 

Uglier than Pierre du Caignet [French). 
Coignferes was an advocate-goncral in tho 
reign of Philippe do Valois, who stoutly 
opposed the encroachments of the church. 
The monks in revenge called, by way of 

carved in stone.^sed in church archi- 
lecture, pierres du Coignet or pierres du 
^ignhres. At Notre Dame de Paris they 
to extinguish their torches in tho mouths 
Mid nostrils of these figures, which thus 
mquired a superadded ugliness. 

^ Yon may aaiooiate thorn with master Peter da 
^igiMt....in the middle of the porch.. ..to y erform 
extinguishen, and with iheir noses put 
^’*^^^** tapers, and flam- 

Pierrot [pe*er-ro). A character in 
^nch pantomime representing a man in 
^wth and a child in mind and manners, 
le is generally the tallest and thinnest 
aap, that can he got, has his face and 
‘ay covered with white powder or flour, 
ad wears a white gown with very long 
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sleeves, and a row of big buttons down 
the front. The word means Little Peter. 

Piers. The shepherd who relates the 
fable of the “ £id and her Dam,” to show 
the danger of had oompany.—^SfMMser. 

Shepherd: 8 Calendar:* 

Piers Plowman. The hero of a 
satirical poem of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. He falls asleep, like John Bunyan, 
on the Malvern Hills, and has different 
visions which ho describes, and iu*wliich 
he exposes the corruptions of. society, 
the dissoluteness of tho clergy, ana the 
allurements to sin, with considerable 
bitterness. The author is supposed to 
ho liobert or W illiam Langland. 

Pieta^ A representation of the Virgin 
Mary embracing the dead body of her 
Son. Filial or jiarontal love was called 
pistg by the Komans. Pious.) 

Pi^etistB. A sect of Lutherans in the 
seventoonth century, who sought to 
introduce a moi^e moral life and a 
more “evangelical” spirit of doctrine 
into the reformed church. In Germany 
the word PieiUtt is about equal to our 
vulgar use of Methodist. 

Pie'tro (2 syl.). The putative father 
of Pompiria, criminally assumed as bis 
child to prevent certain property from 
passing to an heir not his own . — Robert 
“ The Ring and the Book^ 

ii. 680. '(-Spe KinCx.) 

Pig. In the forefeet of pigs is a very 
small hole, which may bo scon when tho 
hair has been carefully removed. The 
tradition is that the legion of devils 
entered by these apertures. There are 
also round it sumo six rings, the whole 
togetixer not larger than a small spangle ; 
they look os if burnt or branded into tho 
skin, and the tradition is that they are 
tho marks of tho devil’s claws when he 
entered tho swine (Mark v. 11-15). 

P%g in a poke, A blind bargain. The 
French say Achet&r chat en j^oche. The 
reference is to a common tnck in days 
gone by of substituting a cat for a suck- 
ing-pig, and trying to palm it off on 
greenhorns. If any one heedlessly bought 
tho article without examination he 
bought a “ cat" for a “pig ; ” but if ho 
opened tho sack bo ** let the cat out of 
the bag,” and tho trick was disclosed. 
Tho French “chat en poche” refers to 
tho fact, while our proverb regards the 
trick. Pocket is diminutive of poke. 




PIGS. 


PIGEON. 


Ht hm hrfyfif/Jit hm piys to a putt if 
•market. Ho li.is rii;i»lo a voryl'a*! I»ar- 
fraiii ; ho has his lnihiijfhs in a 

very had way. -wore the chief 

articles of halo with <»iir Saxon htnhini n, 
and till H'ccntly IIj'* otii <r 

looked to ji.iy Ins rent In the hale <*1 Ins 
in;rs. 

lie faflowg 7 iie iihoiit ii/.c on Antlmnif 
prf ; or sneli and sueli a one is a Toitiumf 
pnf ; nje.inin;'' n hc"“'-*ar, a liaie'-er-tm. 
Stow h!i)h that the ojhei is ef the ni'irki t 
nse<i to hilt Hk ears ot unlit f(*r 

food. One day one of the jirooloi' of St. 
Anthony’s Jhjspital tie'l a hell about a 
pi;ii: whose oar was slit, and no one woiihl 
ever hint it. The )»ie would follow like 
a «loi^ any one who fo 1 it. 

JUfdse thv pKja. If tile \’iri/in pei nuts, 
Saxon, ;n;/a (a vir;/»i'), w hi nee 
a coininon name ot h lu ih*'' in Seotland. 
In the h.nnsli Mew '\\ ^ t.imein/* nianlen” 
is p,eneially n inhiid />i ,< n. “ I'e^ 
(.'rosH,” dedicated to ll.c \ ii. in Mar\, is 
Viri/in <’/«», s.Sj or the <'/<r . So 

also ** I’l"'’h lllll, ” I’l ’’s l)lt'*ll,” 111 
home instaiici ^ .it li'.et, .no the tii id and 
di):fj.^in’ att.u hed to tlie l»ad/s t'la)«l, 
liioiiirh in others thc\ aie simi'l^ tl e lull 
and ilitcli wliei e pirs were oiler ed for .sale. 
Another ct.Miiolo'v is /'/m/.w t/n //./-.s 
(fair'cs), ;v ha}jn.ii; still eonin.on in iKooii- 
fcllllV. 

Jt IS somewhat rem.uk. ihle thit 
Bliouhl he Moiso fer maiden, .imi /ow or 
o;f (i.ielic for joiin -• .-inciilly 'J’hns 
oi/iiit (.1 \ounLC in. Ill), . 4 nil m /> pi ^ouni^ 
womaiik 

'riie coiiimeii mdion lliat ‘^ple.iso the 
jiii^s” IS a coirniilion ot pliMse tin 
|)ix,'’ IS \vlioll\ iinwoilhy of ciciil. 

M'ow/r 7 ?n >. r/if M (tl r la, r not o tjofu mi pi > 
(“jMcri'haiit ol ViMiict*,” iv, J k iSl.iidi.i 
d’Alhcrt alw.iN I .int'-d at the si hi el 
ft ln^^ .\ N Ni-ATJl^ , v ) 

Pigs. (M'u 1 ’. MITIKU.OMI \\ ri> .) 

Pig and Tinder box. 'I'ho l.ki.U.mt 
aud Castle. 

Pig and Whistle. The howl and 
wassail, or the w.us.ul cu]» .and w.isv.ul. 
A pipi/iii IS a J>ad, osju cially a milk-i>.nl ; 
and a piff is a small howl, cup, er iniij:. 
Thus a crockery iloalcr is called a pop 
Ttife. Another explanation is that it is a 
corruption of the pi.r and honn'l x tlio 
“ pix*' I'eing the l*e\ iii v. huh th*' ^.uaed 
waters wore k« pt, ai.d Ifie ** hoi..'.oi ' the 
eiuhaUbt el V.aU..' l. U’...c'.\wl», 


Pig-back, Pick-hacky or a-Pigger- 
had., docs not mean as a is carried by 
u hntchcr, hwi ah a jnqa or child is carried. 
It .should he written apigga-hack. A 
hntchcr carries a pig head dmvnirards, 
witli its legs over Ins sliouldors ; hut 
a cliild i.s c.'irni'd with its arras round 
your ncJi, :ind legs under your ariiir. 

She rnirifs 11c olLir a picKuiiaik upju her ehoul* 
derd - L J'ltimjc. 

Pig Iron. This is a mere i>l.iy upon 
the wonl s(,\\. Winn iron is melted it 
inns oil into a eliamicl called a sow, the 
l.-iCeral hr.iiichcs of which are called tlio 
]»i 's ; here Iho iron cords, aud is called 
]'iL''-iion. Now' suir h.is nothing whatever 
t«» rlo with swine, luit is from the Saxon 
eoiPttit, to .sc.ittir; German, saustu, to 
nisli ; and oikdit to he written saifs{fiowh), 
a w’orrl in u.se still in the expression “ ilo 
.sensed upon Inm” — i.c., swoojied or 
ni*-h<<l. il.iMiig sows r)r sow for llm 
jMicnt cli.inncl, it lerpiired no groat 
i tloit of wit. to make the lateral grooves 
the little jnj^. 

Pig-taib; {The), 'riic rhine.se; so 
r.illisl hiv.nise the Tatl.ir tonsure aini 
hi.u.letl ijuci.v* .ire veiy geiienak 

1 lid hw.e u" )» ' oru* imothor of the piR-lnil* 
1 ii \u .* <t.'i droj i I a ul! tu bleep Tales abuut On 

Cluni'M ’ 

Pig-Wiggon. A dwarf; so called 
from the l.iiiy m Dr.iy ton’s “Nyuipli 
n.'ii ” A col 1 option ot Pig-widden. {Su 
l‘j(.oV-Wu:uy.) 

Pigeon. Vitt.says in Mecca no one 
will kill the blue pj^^cons, because tlicy 
.lie held sacied. 

J‘o/e(ni,\. Two hlad: pigeons, wo 
.lie tohi, took their tluht fiom Thohi ■», 
m L'\pt: one tlcw’ to l.ihya, and tin* 
etliir to J).HK>iia, 111 (In‘ceo. On the 
: put where the former alu'Jitcd, the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Ammon w'as erected; m 
the pkieo wliero the otlicr settled, tlio 
oMclo ot .111] liter was est.ihli.shcd, and 
theie tlio ii-'pense.s were marie by the 
hl.iik }iigeon» that mh.ibiterl the sur- 
rounding .’loves. This fable is prohah’y 
h.iserl on a pun upon tlio W'ord ptkouy 
A\liieh usu.illy mc.ins “ ohl women,” hut 
in the dudeit of the Hpi'rots signitics 
pigeon^ or doves. 

Ponun lags vnbj t<co cgifs. Hence the 
Oueen says of Hamlet, after his fit ho 
will he— 

AB pnt lont a*- the femah* dove 
yMieu ihni l.ir guldiu evupiets art rliBclo«ed 

Laiv .bu,. "Haii‘le\” V. !• 
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MahonuCs Pigeon. This picroon was 
tauifht to pick boods from ]\lahomet's 
oar, so that it niij^^ht bo tho\ii;htto bctlio 
mofeson^or of inspired commiiiiications. 

J/e w/io is spritiUed u'itk pigeon's Mood 
will never die a natural dtatk. A sculptor 
carrynii' homo a bust of Charles I. stop- 
ped to rest on tlio way ; at the moment a 
pi;j:eoii overhead was struck by a hawk, 
and tho blood of tho bird fell on the 
neck of tho bust. Tho sculptor thought 
it ominous, and after tho k mu was bo- 
headed tho savin^j: becMino current. 

FloU's oj irtld pigeon pn.sage ihr prstt- 
leucCf at least in Louisiana. Loin-rfellow 
says they coino with “ naught in their 
cr.iws but an VLcoru."— Fnnigi hue. " 

To pignm. To clioal, to i^'ull ono 
of his money by ahu'tst .selt-cvident 
hoaxes. ons are very easily #^mlleil, 
cau«jfht by sn, ires, or scared bymalkiii''. 
Ono easily j^ullcd is called a pigeon. The 
French puieon moans a dupe. 

Je me defRoroy 1 autost quo 1u » i«i uu de mix 
Qui He He laiHHitit bi fu< iloiitetil oiiiier a til ta 
(^eua —*'L(n liMlo'iutH dti .lacqutin lutmieua" 11.in*>), 

Pigeon -English, or Pnpon-ialh. 
A corruptmn of boi'Uu '<^-(alL Thus 
business, bid^mioss, ludjin, jiid^-in, 
pn^eon. A mixturo of lOn^iish, I’oitu- 
l^uese, and Chineso, used m inis.ne-.s 
transactions 111 “Tho Flowery Liujuiv.” 

Tlic tuiderB cue ii.tfliint; r<»r thc(’hiii(‘Hc lHnt;ieuc'« 
aii'l lire roiiK lit to call \ oil their hii^incsHiitnsic 
liousiu a Imieoui) juigoii tallju “lu^iou ilii.'liuli.”— 
'//if Times 

Pigeon-liveroJ. 'J’unid, easily 
frio;iiiono<l, like .i pi 'eon. 'I'ho bile ink.} 
the temper, and tin l.\es the bilo. 

Pigeon Pair. A 1 my un< 1 1, twiie . 

It was oueesuiiposeilthat pi"eons alv..i\s 
sit on two e which pio'luio .i m.ilo 
and a female, .m l the^o twin birds li\y 
to '•ether m love the rest of theii lives. 

Pigg. (/bVt luider the vhod IjKi:\vi:k ) 
Piggy-wiggy or Pi-"!‘i-»hnl.hn A 
Word of eiide.iimcnt ; a pit pu, which 
beiiie’ the sm.iile''t oi the litter is e.illed 
b\ tfio diminuLivo V'ce/c, an i beiii"- vei^ 
white from we.ikness i- called /'//yy, a 
corruption of whidd'fj meaniiig w lute. 

PiglVtle. A sm.Til jiarccl of laivl 
cijcloseil with a hedire. Jn tho Lastem 
counties called a piLLe. fSeotch, ptgkt, 
fixed or determinate.) 

Pigmy. A dwarf. In fabulous his- 
tory the pigmies wore a nation of dwarfs 
dovoured by cranes. (.Vt€ Pvomils.) 


Pigsnie,. A word of endoarmont to 
a girl, (fcjaxoii, piga, a girl.) 

Pigwiggin. All elf in love with 
queen Mab. Ho combats tho .iealous 
O'bcron -vvitli great fury. — Jhaulon. 
**yinnphidiar 

Pike-stair. J'hiin as a piLv-slan A 
ccrruplioii of “ riaiii as a ])aek-s{an,” 
tho stall on ■wdiich jiedlars c.UTied their 
]u<*k. 'The ]>ike-st.iil would bo tho 
bh.ilt of the juke or halhert. 

Pilato Voice. A loud nintingvoico. 
Ill the old mv‘'teiies all tyrants wero 
made to spe.ik in a rou^h ranting m.imier. 
'riius IJotiom the Weaver, .liter a r.uit 
“to show his qiiulil V,” e\el.iiuis, “'riiat’s 
’Freh's’ vein, a t} r.iiit’s vein aiul Ham- 
let desciihes a ranting actor as “out- 
hcreilinc, Ileiod.’’ 

In IMiifi' vti^'i he run to mv. 

And HViui l>\ loiixs. and hv Mtoj nn'1 boner 

VkllUlVI, " CUHltOh n t/ TuU’H.' ..i.Ii 

Pilch. U’lio Ikunu 1 n.ijikin of an in- 
fint; a bull: or leather jerkiu. (.Sie 

htioti\ ) 

Thlclioi*. A Hc.ibbard. (»S.ixoii, /iz/Ar, 
a skill Coat ) 

Viill 3 on iilmk Joiir f\v( id out of liiH pilulici ? 

art. ' Jlomcn and .htUel." in 1 . 

Pil-garlic (.1 ). One wlmse huir has 
fal'en oil tioni dise ise ; ono avoided and 
foi'^ikcii by Ills lellow.s, 'I’he editor of 
u\ot<s and (Jmms ‘•u^sthut gallic was 
a ]»iimo Hjiccifu for Jepio-y, so thnt 
eailie ;i)id Jeprosv bn .une iiiscpur.ilily 
. 1 - •^ocl.ltl d. As lejiers bad to pil or ]»eel 
their own g.'irlie, they were nii k-nairictl 
pil-f/ai la Sy .unl any one who was shunned 
liko a leper wn e.'illed .so likewise. 
Stow refiis till* c.vpn 'Sion to ono get- 
ting old, ebsei \ in '• “He will soon bo a 
peeled gailm liku mj.self.” 

PiVgrimago (^i ^yl ). The cliief 
jil.iocs in tluj Wed. weio (1) ^\ .d'.in-'^haiii 
.ind Hanlerbiirv ( L/c/bi;.-/) , (J) Fmir- 
M-' le^, J*uy, and Si 1 >eni , (/'/uyet) , Co) 
Jiume, Loretto, (h mf ^ano, and Assisi 
{/talg') ; (4) CurapO'tell.i, Huad iliijio, and 
jMontseir it (S^ntin) ; (n) Oeiiting, Zell, 
( lob »gne, Trier, and laii'-iedelii ( tjlerniany). 
Chaucer has an admirahlo photograph, 
chieMy in ver.se, of a jiilgrimago to 
liecket’s tomb, in Canterbury cathedral. 
The yjij’grirab beguile tho weariness of tho 
way b}' telling tales. Tlieso “ Canterbury 
Taics” wero never coiuplotod. 


PILLAB. 


PIK. 
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Pillar. Running frtmpiUar to post---- 
from one thinf? to another without any 
definite purpose. I'liis is an allnsion to 
the mandgo. The pillar is the centre of 
the ridiog ground, aud the posts are tho 
columns at equal distances, placed two 
and two round the circumforonco of the 
ring. 

Pillar Saints or Styli'tes, A class 
of ascetics, chiefly of Syria, who took up 
their abode on tho top of a pillar, from 
which they never descended. {See 
Stylites.) 

Pillars of Heaven. The Atlas 
mountains are so called by the natives. 

Pillars of Hercules. The opposite 
rocks at the entrance of tho Meditcrra* 
noan Sea, one in Spain and tho other on 
tho African continent. 'I'ho tale is that 
they wore bound together till Hercules 
tore them asunder in order to got to 
Gades (Cadiz). The ancients ca)lo<l them 
Oalptf and Ab^yla ; wo call them Gibraltar 
llock aud Mount Ilacho, on which stands 
tho foitrcss of Ceu'ta [Ku^tahJ. 

Pillory. Tho following oniinont men 
have been put in the pillory for literary 
oifenoes: — Leighton, for tracts against 
Charles I. ; Lillmm, for circulating the 
tracts of Dr. Ilustwick ; Bastwick, for at- 
tacking tho Church of England ; Warton 
tho publisher; Prynno, for a satire on 
the wife of Charles 1. ; Daniel Defoe, for 
a painjihlet entitled “The {Shortest Way 
with Dissenters,” &c. 

Pilot, according to Scaligor, is from 
an old French word, pile (a ship). 

Pilot Fish. So called because it is 
supposed to pilot the shark to its prey. 
The shark will no more injure it than 
a orooodilo would harm a trochilus or 
humming-bird. 

Pilpay' or Ji'ulpay. 'rhe Indian 
jEsop. iiis coiupilution was in Sau> 
skrit, and entitled '^’antcha-Tantra.” 
Khosru (Chosroes) the Groat of Persia 
ordered them to be translated into 
Pehlvi, on idiom of Mediuh, at that 
time we language of Persia. This was 
in the middle of the sixth century. 

Fimlioo {London), according to tra- 
dition, receives its name from Ben Pim- 
lioo, famous for his nut-brown ale. His 
tea-gardens were near Hoxton, aud the 
roaa tothem was called Pimlico Path. 


PiXL NfA. ymih a pin. Wholly worth- 
less. 

I donH care a pin, or a piiCs poini. In 
the least. 

The pin. The centre, as "the pin of 
the heart** {Shakespeare, Romeo and 
Juliet,** ii. 4). The allusion is to the 
pin which fastened tho clout or white 
mark on a target in archery. 

Weak on his pins. Weak in his legs, 
the legs being a man*8 pegs or sup- 
porters. 

In merry pin. In merry mood, in 
good spirits. Pegge, in his "Anony- 
miana,'* says that the old tankards were 
divided into eight equal parts, and each 
part was marked with a silver pin. The 
cups hold two quarts, consequently the 
quantity from pin to pin was half a Win- 
chester pint. By the rules of "good 
fellowship’* a drinker was to stop dnuk- 
ing 07 Uy at a pm, and if he drank beyond 
it was to drink to the next one. As it 
w'as very hard to stop exactly at the pin, 
the vain olforts gave rise to much mirth, 
iiiid the drinker had generally to drain 
ilio tankard. {See Peq.) 

No sohj:, no laujfh, no Jovi.il din 
U1 druik-iiit; wassail to thu pm. 

Loni'felloWt “ GoUen Ijtgend " * 


A meiTy pin. A roisterer. 

Wo are told that St. Dunstan intro- 
duuod the plan of pegging tankards, to 
check tho intemperate habits of the Eng- 
lish in his time. 

I do not pin my faith upon your sleeve. 
I am not going to take your ipH dixit 
for gospel. In feudal times badges were 
worn, and the partisans of a leader used 
to wear his badge, which was pinned on 
the sleeve. Sometimes these badges 
wore changed for specific purposes, and 
persons learned to doubt. Hence the 
phrase, "You wear the bad^, but I do 
not intend to pin my faith on your 
slue VO.” 

lie tirled at tlie pin. Battled at tho 
latch to give notice that he was about to 
enter. Tho pin was not only the latch 
of chamber-doors and cottages, but the 
"rasp” of castles used instead of the 
modem knocker. It was attached to a 
ring, which produced a grating sound to 
give notice to the warder. 


Bm lioht he jampSd up the itair, 

Aud tirlM at t.he pm ; 

Aud wha eae ready aa beiMl’ 

To iet the l»1die in f , . 

Charlie is m ItarUm,** 




PIN MONEY. 


PIOUB. 


Pin NIoney. A lady's allowanoe of 
money for her own personal expenditure. 
Long after the invention of pins, in the 
fouxteenth century, the maker was al- 
lowed to sell them in open shop only on 
the 1st and 2Qd of January. It was then 
that the court ladies and city dames 
flocked to the depots to buy them, having 
been first provided with money by their 
husbands. When pins became cheap 
and common, the ladies spent their al- 
lowances on other fancies, but the term 
pin-money remained in vog\ie. 

It is quite an error to suppose that 
nins were invented in the reign of 
^ran9oi8 I., and introduced into England 
bv Catharine Howard, the fifth wife of 
Henry VIII. In 1347, just two hundred 
years before the death of Fran 9 ois, 
12,000 pins were delivered from the royal 
wardrobe for the uso of tho princess 
Joan, and in 1400 (more than a century 
before Fran 9 ois ascended tho throno) the 
duchess of Orleans purchased of Johan 
le Breoonnier, espinglieTf of ]*aris, several 
thousand long and short pins, besides 
five hundred lafa^on (TAvoleten'e, Eo 
that pins were not only manufactured in 
England, but were of high repute oven in 
the reign of Henry IV. 

Finabello or Pin/dbel (in “ Orlando 
Furioso”). Son of Anselmo, king of 
Maganza. Marphi'sa having overthrown 
him, and taken the steed of his 
dame, Pinabollo, at her instigation, de- 
creed that nothing would wipe out tho 
disgrace except a thousand dames and a 
thousand warriors unhorsed, and spoiled 
of their arms, steed, and vest. He was 
slain by Brad'amant. 

Finch (Ih*.). A schoolmaster and con- 
jurer. — ShaJee^earet “ Comedy of Mt'rors,^* 

TomPinchfiu “Martin Chuzzlewit,” 
by Charles Dickens. 

Ruth Pifieh. Sister of the above. 

Piuchheck. So called from Chris- 
topher Pinchbeck, a musical-clock maker. 
Fleet Street (Died 1732.) Tho word is used 
or Brummagem, inferior, make-believe. 

When, in these pinchbeck days, can ve hope to 
Bnd the old asnoultural virtue m all itspui.ty?— 
dnttonif TroUopet **Framleif Pargjnaoe,” 

Pinchwife {Mr. and Mrs.), in 
iFyoherly*s “Country Wife.” 

Findar. The French Pindar. Joan 
[)0Tat (1507*1588). Also Ponce Denis 
Lebrun (1729-1807). 


Th/s /eafioM Pindar, Oabriello Chia* 
brera ; whence Chidbrereseo is in Italian 
tantamount to “ Pindaric.” (1552-1637.) 

Peter Pindar, Dr. John Wolcot. 
(1738-1819.) 

Pindar of England. George, duke of 
Buckingham, declared Cowley to bo tho 
Pindar, Horace, and Virgil of England. 

In Westminster Abbey, the last line of 
Gray’s tablet claims the honour of British 
Pindar for the author of “Tho Bard.” 

Bhe fllritainl felt a UomeT*s fin in Milton's strains, 

A rindar’s rapture in tlie lyre of Qrajr. 

Pindar of Wakefield {George-a- 
Green) has given his name to a celebrated 
house on tho west side of the Gray’s-inn 
Hoad ; and a house with that name still 
exists in St. Chad’s Row, on the other 
side of tho stroot.— T/ie Times. {See 
Binder.) 

Pinda'ric Verse. Irregular verso ; 
a poem of various motros, but of lofty 
style, in imitation of tho odos of Pindar. 

“ Alexander’s Feast,” by Drydon, is the 
best specimen in English. 

Finder. One who takes care of 
cattle in a pound or pen ; thus George* 
a-Groon was tho “ Binder of Wakefield,” 
and his encounter with Robin Hood, 
Scarlet, and Little John forms the sub- 
ject of one of the Robin Hood ballads. 

Pindo'rus (in “Jerusalem Deli- 
vered”). One of the two heralds; the 
other is Aridous. 

Pine-bender. Sinis, the Corinthian 
robber. So called because he used to 
fasten his victims to two pine-trees bent 
towards the earth, and then leave them 
to bo rent asunder by the rebound. 

Pink. The flower is so called because 
the edges of the petals are pinked or 
notched. {See below.) 

Pink of Perfection. The acmS ; 
tho beau-ideal. Shakespeare has **tbo \ 
pink of courtesy ” (“ Romeo and J uliet,” Tt 
ii. 4). Welsh, pwnc, a point, an acme ; 
our pinJc, to stab ; pinking, cutting into 
points. ; 

Pi'ony or Peony. A flower; so 
called from the cliicftain Paion, who dis- t 

covered it.— “ Saseon Leechdoms^^* i. j 

PibUB (2 syl.). The Romans called a 
man who I'evered his father pius; hence ^ 
Antoni'nus was called pius, beoause he 
requested that his adopted father (Ha- 
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driia) mififht be ranked among tbe gode. 
iBne'ae was oalled pius becanse be res- 
cued bis father from the burning city of 
Troy. The Italian word "pieta” (y.v.) 
has a similar meaninsr. 

The Pious. Ernst I., founder of tho 
House of Gotha. (1601*1674. ) 

Hobert, son of Huguos Capot (971, 
W6.1031.) 

Brio I A. of Sweden. ( *,1156-1161.) 

I^p. The hero of Dickens’s '' Great 
Expectations.” Ho is 6rst a poor boy, 
and then a man of wealth. 

Pip'ohinB {^frs,'). A wan, false- 
toothed, yellow-skinned scrag -^JUtekens, 
*• JJombey if Son.^ 

Pipe. To jiipe ymr eye. To snivel ; 
to cry. (Welsh, to jmke.) 

Put your pipe mti. Spoil your piping 
or singing ; make you sing another tune, 
or in another key. ” Take your shine 
out ” has a similar force. 

Put that irUo your pipe and smoke 
it Digest that if you can. An ex- 
pression used by one who has given an 
adversary a severe rebuke. Tlio allusion 
is to the pipes of peace and war smoked 
by the American Indians. 

OJioe of the Clerk of the Pipe. A very 
ancient office in the Court of Exchequer, 
where leases of orown lands, sheriffs’ 
accounts, &o., were made out. It existed 
in the reign of Henry 11., and was 
abolished in the reign of William IV. 
Lord Bacon says, ** The oilico is so called 
because the whole receipt of the court 
is finally conveyed into it by means of 
divers small pipes or quills, as water 
into a cistern.” 

Pipe ItoUs or Grml Rolls of the Pipe. 
The series of Groat liolls of the Ex- 
cheqnuer, beginning 2 Henry II., and 
oonmued to 1834, when tho Pipe-office 
was abolished. Those rolls are now in 
tbe Public Record Office, Chancery Lane. 

Pipe of Peace. The Nortb-Ame- 
rican Indians present a pipe to any one 
they wish to be on good terms with. To 
receive the pipe and smoke together is 
to promote mendsbip and good-will, but 
to refuse the offer is virtually a decla- 
ration of hostility. 

Pipeclay. Itoutine; fossilised mili- 
tary dogmas of no real worth. In govern- 
ment offices the term redrUsw is used to 
express the same idea. Pipeclay was 
at one time largely used by soldiers for 


making thdr gloves, aoooutrementsi sad 
clothes look dfeon and smart. 

PLpelet. A concierge or French 
door-porter ; so called from a character 
of that ilk in Eugene Sue’s ** Mysteries 
of Paris.” 

Piper. {See Pied, Pat the Piper.) 

Tom, Piper. So the piper is called in 
the morris dance. 

Piping Hot. Hot as water which 
piX )08 or sings. 

PirsB^UB. Now called the port Leo'nfi. 

Firith^oos. King of the Lapithm, 
proverbial for his love of Theseus, king 
of Athens. 

Pisa'nio. A servant noted for his 
attachment to Im'ogen. — Sluikespeoure, 
** Cymheliiie.** 

Piskey. Psycho, the impersonation 
of the soul. Hence white moths are 
called sends, fairies, and piskey s» 

Pistol. Falsiaffs lieutenant or an- 
cient ; a bully but a coward, a rogue, and 
always poor. — ShaJeespeare, and 2 

Uenry Zr.,” ‘'Jtfeiry Wives of Winder P 

Pis'tols. So oalled from Pistoja, in 
Florence, whore they wore invented in 
1645. 

Pistris, Pistrix, Pristis, or Pristrix, 
The soa-moiistor sent to devour Androm- 
eda. In ancient art it is represented 
with a dragon’s head, the neck and head 
of a beast, fins for the fore-legs, and the 
body and tail of a fish. In Christian 
art tho pistris was usually employed to 
represent the whalo which swallowed 
Jonah. — Aratus. “ Commentaries.^ 

Pit-a-pat. My heart goes pit-a-fod. 
Pit is a corruption of heat, and fiat is a 
gentle blow. Pit-a-pat is “ boating and 
panting.” (Hindu, paUn; Burmese, jemk 
tai; Welsh, French, our 

pant, &c.) 

Pitch. Piieh into him. Thrust or 
dart your fists into him. (Welsh, pkw, 
to dart ; Italian, piccare.) 

Pitch'ers. Little piichxrs have long 
ears. Little folk or children hear what 
is said when you little think it. The 
ear of a pitcher is the handle, made in 
the shape of a man’s ear. The handle 
of a cream-ewer and of other small jugs 
is quite out of proportion to the sue cf 
the vessel, compared with the bandies of 
large jars. 
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Fithos. A large jar to keep wine or 
oil in. Winokelinann has engraved a 
copy of a ouriouB bas-relief representing 
0iog8ne8 occupying a pithos and holding 
oonversation with ^exander the Great. 

Fi'tri (pi. Fitaroi), An order of di* 
vine beings in Hindu mythology inhabit- 
ing celestial regions of their own, and 
receiving into their society the spirits of 
those mortals whose funeral rites have 
been duly performed. 

Pitt Diamond or tlie Regent. Called 
Pitt diamond because it once bolonge I 
to Mr. Pitt, grandfather of the famous 
earl of Chatham. Called tho Regent 
diamond from the duko of Orleans, ro- 
gont of l^nco, who purchased it. This 
famous diamond was worn in the sword- 
hilt of Napoleon, and now belongs to die 
king of Prussia. 

Pitt’s Mark. The printer’s name 
and place of business affixed to printed 
books, according to William Pitt’s Act, 
89 Geo. III., c. 79. 

Pitt’s Pictures or Billy Pit€s Tic- 
turet. Blind windows ; so called becau so 
many windows wero blocked up when 
WilUam Pitt augmented the Window 
Tax in 1784, and again in 1797. 

Pit'tacus (Greek, Pittakot). One of 
tho ** Seven Sages ” of Greece. His great 
sayings were : (1) Know Ote right time 
(“ Gno'thi kairou”)j and (2) ’Tw a sore 
vdng to he eminent (**Cbalepon csthlou 
emmenai”). 

Pit'ts>lice. An allowanco of victuals 
over and above bread and wine. Anthony 
dn Pinot, in his translation of Pliny, 
applies the term over and over again to 
tigs and beans. Tho word originally 
comes from the people’s piety in giving 
to poor mendicants food for their sub- 
sistence. (Monkish Latin, pietancea ; 
Spanish, piUir, to distribute a dole of 
food ; piiancero^ one who distributes tho 
dole, or a begging friar who subsists by 
charity.) 

Pix^ies (2 syl.). The Devonshire 
Robin-Good-Fellows ; said to be the 
spirits of infants who have died before 
baptism. The Pixy-monarch holds his 
court like Titania, and sends his subjects 
on their several tasks. Tho word is s. 
dimiautivo of Pix, probably the same as 




Pack. Swedish, ftyUs old Englidi, pwJt, 
hngt bogie; Danish, pog and pokker, 

Me lot the ponke nor other «?il iprltei.... 
li’rtur us with things that be not. 

UpmuTt " fpittetesiSHi.** 

PlaoellO. One of tho brothers of 
January, an old baron of Lombardy. 
When January hold a family oouncil to 
know whether he should marry, Placebo 
very wisely told him to do as he liked, 
for says lie— 

A ful RTei fflol is eny eounselour/ 

That eervith any lord of high honour,' 

Ttiat dar pretumr', or ooiiee (onoe) ihenken It. 
That hi^ eoonaeir schuld paes his lordrs wit. 

Ckaueer, ** The Marehaundee Tale,'* line So. 

Fla^giarist means strictly one who 
kidnaps a slave. Martial applies the 
word to the kidnappers of other men’s 
brains. Literary theft unacknow- 
ledged is called plagiariem, (liatin, pfo- 
gidHiis.) 

Pla'giary (Sir Fretful), in Sheridan’s 
''Critic;” designed for ^ohard Cum- 
berland. 

Plain {Tive). The Girondists were so 
callod in the National Convention, be- 
cause they sat on the level floor or plain 
of tho hall. After the overthrow of the 
Girondists this part of the House was 
csdled the marsh or swamp (mamtg), and 
included such members as were under 
the control of the Mountain (^.v.). 

Plain Dealer. Wyoherly was bo 
called, from his celebrated comedy of 
tho same title. 

The countess of Droehed*,. Inquired for the Tlnin 
Dealer. •‘Mttdam,” Bays Mr. J|>irbeerd. *• eluoe you 
ore for the ‘Wain UcHlor,’ there he Is for you," 
panhini; Mr. Wycherly towards her.— CftWer,* IdsM 
0/ *!te Ponte," ul., p. 

Planets, in lieraldry tho arms of 
royal personages used to bo blazoned by 
the names of planets, and those of noble- 
men by precious stones instead of the 
corresponding colours. 

Sol—topaz— or (r/ofd)— bezanta 

Luna — pearl — argent (/uVror)— -plates. 

Saturn— diamond— sable (6kicf;)— pel 
lets. 

Mars— ruby— gules (re<0— torteanz. 

J iipitor— sapphire — azure (blue) —hurts. 

Venus — emerald — vert (yreen) — 
pommes. 

Mercury— amethyst— pnrpnre (piolei) 
— golpes. 

Inferior planete. Meienry and Venus ; 
so cmlod because their orbits are within 
the orbit of the earih> 
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Siniriarplanstt, Man, tbePlanetoidi, 
iii|mar, Batura, U'ranus, and N^tune ; 
•0 called because their orbits are outside 
the earth’s orbit— «.a, further from the 
•an. 


Plank. Any one pnnciple of a po- 
litical platform, (iSIfs Platform.) 

Plantagenet, from nlanta genUtfu 
(broom-plant), the family cop^nisance 
first assumed by the earl of Anjou, the 
first of his race, during a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land, as a symbol of humility. 
— jSitcit, •^RicluirdllJ” 

Plaster or Chapel Plaster, A cor- 
niption of play-itow (play- ground). 
Saxon, pUgstow, 

Flatten, among printers, is tho power 
or w^ht which presses on the tym- 
pan (^.e.), to cause the impression of 
the loiters to be given off and trans- 
tenred to the sheet. (French, plat, Hat.) 

Platform, in the New England 
states, is a scheme of church govern- 
ment, as the Cambridge or Saybrook 
platform. In other parts of America it 
is applied to the political and other 
principles on which a leader builds up 
ois party. Each separate princixile is a 
planb of the platform. 

Thdr deolantlon nf prindplei— their *‘pIntronn ** 
te use the Hpprtipriete teim-WBi eettleU aud i ub> 
betted to the world. Its diitiuctive elemenui or 
** idonki " are flaandol — TA« Tmwt. 


Pla'tO. His original name was Aris'- 
tocltis, but he was o^led PlatOn, from the 
great breadth of his shoulders. 

The German Plato, Friedrich Hein- 
rich Jacobi. (1743-1819.) 

Tlu Jemsk Plato, Philo Judrous, an 
Alexandrine philosopher. (Flourished 
B0.40.) 

The Pnriian Plato, John llowe, tho 
Nonconformist. (1630-1700.) 


Plato’s Tear. A revolution of 
25,000 years, in which period the stars 
and constellations return to their former 
places in respect to the equinoxes. 

Oat ont more work thoa con be done 
la FtiAo'i yosr. hut flnleh none. 

IMIer, f/iMUhruV pt UL i. 


Platonic Bodies. The five regular 
geometric solids described byPlato—vix., 
the tetrahedron, hexahedron, octahedron, 
dodecahedron, and icosahedron, all of 
which are bounded by like, equal, and 
regular planes. 


Platonic Love. Spiritual love be* 
tween persons of opposite sexea It is 
the friendship of man and woman, without 
mixture of what is usually called love. 
Plato strongly advocated this pure affec- 
tion, and hence its distinctive name. 

Platonio Puritan. John Howe, 
tho Nonconformist divine. (1630-1706.) 

Platonism. The philosophical sys- 
tem of Plato ; dialectics, Locke main- 
tains that the mind is by nature a sheet 
of white paper, the five senses being the 
doors of knowledge. Plato maintained 
the opposite theory, drawing a strong 
line of demarcation between the province 
of thought aud that of sensations in the 
production of ideas. {Bet Dialrotics.) 

In Iheoloay, he taught that there are 
two eternal, primary, independent, and 
incorruptible causes of material things— 
Godihe maker, and matter tho substtmee. 

In psychology, he maintained the ulti- 
mate unity and mutual dependence of 
all knowledge. 

In physics, ho said that God is the 
measure of all things, and that from 
God, in whom reason and being ore one, 
proceed human reason and those ideas” 
or laws which constitute all that can be 
called real in nature. 

Platter with Two Eyes. Emble- 
matical of St. Lucy, in allusion to her 
sending her two eyes' to a nobleman who 
wanted to marry her for the exceeding 
beauty of her eyes. ** Take them,” she 
! said, ''and let me now live to God.” 
The tide says that God accepted the sa- 
crifice and restored her eyes. 

Play. "This may be play to you, 
'tis death to us.” Tho allusion is to the 
fable of the boys throwing stones at some 
frogs . — Roger 1! Estrange, 

A sgood at a play. So said king Charles 
when he attended the discussion of lord 
lioss's "Divorce Bill.” 

Play the Deuce. The Irish say, 
Play the Pooka, Pooka or Pouko is an 
evil spirit in the form of a wild colt, who 
does great hurt to benighted traveUers. 

Pleasant (Mrs,), in Tom Killigrew'i 
"Parson’s Wedding.” 

Pleasure. It was Xerxes who offered 
a reward to any one who would invent a 
now pleasure. 

Plebeians. Common people ; pro- 
perly it means the free dtixens of Romey 
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who were neither patrioiane nor diente. 
They were, however, free landowners, 
and bad their own ** ffentSs.” (Latin, 
plio, to mi) 

Pleb'iscite (3 syl.). A decree of the 
people. In Roman history, a law enacted 
by the ** comitia*’ or assembly of tribes. 
In France, the resolutions adopted in the 
Revolution by the voice of the people, 
and the general votes given during the 
second empire— such as the general vote 
to elect Napoleon 111. emperor of the 
French. 

Fledge. I pUdgt you ta ihu wine. 
This custom arose in the tenth century, 
when it was thought necessary for one 
person to watch over the safety of a com- 
panion while in the act of drinking. It 
was by no means unusual with the fierce 
Danes to stab a person under such cir- 
cumstances. 

If 1 

Were s hoge mau, I ehouM fear to drink at menli, 
Lett tliey ihonld epy my windpipe's daugeroui notes. 
Great men ihould orink with harneea on their 

throate, '* Tonou oj aVum,** L i. 

Flel'ades (3 syl.) moans the ''sailing 
stars” (Greek, pfeo, to sail), because the 
Greeks considered navigation safe at the 
return of the Flciades, and never at- 
tempted it after those stars disappeared. 

T/ie Pleiad of Alexandria, A group of 
seven contemporary poets in the reign of 
Ftolemy Philadelphos, so called in refer- 
ence to the cluster of stars in the back 
of Taurus. Their names are— Oallim'- 
achos, Apollo'nios of Rhodes, Ara'tos, 
Philisoos (called Homer the Younger), 
Ly'cophron, Nicander, and Theoo'ritos. 

The literary Pleiad of Charlemagne. 
Alouin {AUtVnus), Angilbert {Homer), 
Adelard {Augustine) f Riculfe {Damoetas), 
Charlemagne {David), Vamefrid, and 
Kginhard. 

The first French Pleiad, Seven con- 
temporary poets in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, in the reign of Henri III., who 
wrote French poetry in the metres, style, 
and verbiage of the ancient Greek and 
Latin poetry. Of these Ronsard was by 
far the most talented; but much that 
would be otherwise excellent is spoilt by 
pedantry and Frenchified Latin. The 
seven names are Ronsard, Dorat, Du 
Bellay, Remi-Belleau, Jodelle, Ba'if, and 
Thiora. 

The teeond French Pleiad. Seven con- 
temporary poets in the reign of Louis 
Xlu., very inferior to the "first Pleiad.” 


Their names are Rwin, Commire. Imtoo, 
Santeuil, Mdnage, Dupdrier, and Petit. 

Flein'damour (<3trh An ancient 
English romance, of wMch no Frendi 
version is extant. 

FlePo-saur. (Greek, more of a lisard 
" than the Plesio-saur, q.v.) A sea-reptile 
with short neck, large head, and strong 
teeth, found in the Oxford and Kimme- 
ridge clays of the Upper Oolite period. 

Fle'sio-Baur. (Greek, ahin to a 
lisard.) An extinct saurian common in 
the lias and Kimmeridge clay. 

Piet is a lash like a knout, but not 
knotted, made of raw hides. 

Fley'dell (ATr. Paulus). An advocate 
in Edinburgh, formerly sheriff of Elian- 
gowan. 

Mr CounffelYor PleydaU wMalW«1y.Bhfirp-lookins 
Routleman, wit*i a proremional ihreirdoeM in hit 
eye. and, general! yiiwakiug, a profeaiianal formalHy 
in hia manner : but thia tm oould allp off on a BaAnr- 
dayeveniug. when.... be joined in the ancient raa- 
time of High Jlnkn-ftr WaUer SeoU, ffny Man* 
nermp,** xxxix. 

Pli'able. A neighbour of Christian's 
who went with him as far as the Slough 
of Despond, and then turned back again. 
— Bunyan, **Pilgri7iiCt Progress,** pt. i. 

Pli'ant (<S^ir Paul). An uxorious old 
knight in Congreve’s "Double Dealer.” 

Pliny. The German Pliny. Konrad 
vou Gesner, of Zurich. (1516-1566.) 
Plmy of the East. {See Zakabija. ) 

Pliny’s Doves. In one of the rooms 
on tho upper fioor of the museum of the 
Capitol at Rome are the celebrated Doves 
of Pliny, one of the finest and most 
perfectly preserved specimens of ancient 
mosaic. It represents four doves drink- 
ing, with a beautiful border surrounding 
the composition. The mosaic is formed 
of natural stones, so small that 160 pieces 
cover only a square inch. It is supposed 
to be the work of Sosus, and is described 
by Pliny as a proof of the perfection to 
which that art had arrived. He says, 
" At Pergamos is a wonderful sf^men 
of a dove drinking, and darkening the 
water with the sh^ow of her bead ; on 
the lip of the vessel are other doves 
pluming themselves.” This exquisite 
specimen of art was found in Villa 
Adria'na, in 1737, by cardinal Furietti, 
from whom it was purchased by Clement 
Kill. 
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mth. A piece of iron made hot and 
pat into an iron box, to be held for 
panishment by a criminal. (See Plet.) 

Flon-jplon. Prince Napoleon, called 
Craiwfr^i^i (Fear-bullet) in the Crimean 
war. Plon-plon is a euphonic corruption 
of Craint-pfomb. 

Plotcook. The old Scotch form of 
the Roman Pluto, by which Satan i« 
meant. Chaucer calls Pluto the ^'kinpr of 
Faerie and Dunbar names him *U*luto, 
that olrich incubus.” 

Plough Monday. The first Mon- 
day after Twelfth-day is so called because 
it is the end of the Christmas holidays, 
and the day when men return to their 
plough or daily work. It was customary 
on this day for farm-labourers to draw a 
plough from door to door of the parish, 
and solicit plough-money” to spend in 
a frolic. The queen of the banquet was 
called Bessy. (/S'ec Distai'f.) 

Plowman. The Vmon of Pifr^ 
PhnonutH is a satirical poor a by w. [or li ] 
Langland, completed in 1302. The poc‘t 
supposes himself falling asleep on the 
Idalyem Hills, and in his dream sees 
rarious visions of an allegorical charac- 
ter, bearing on tho vices of the times. 
In one of the allegories, tho la<ly An'iiaa 
(the tout) is placed in a castle Caro (Jlcsh) 
under the oWge of Sir Constable In- wit, 
and his sons Soo-well, Hoar-well, Work- 
well, and Qo-woll. Tho whole poem con- 
sists of nearly 15,000 versos, and is divi- 
ded into twenty parts, each part being 
called a paseut or separate vision. 

Plover. To live like a plover. That 
Is, on the wind ; on nothing or next to 
nothing ; at a vory cheap rate. 

Ton llfo then upon f.iit h and hone, or the plorer 
doci upon wind.— **i/«p((tnwron,’' Kov. S^Srd. 

Plowden. **The case is altered^' 
fpudh Plowden, Plowden was a priest 
very unpopular, and in order to oring 
him into trouble some men inveigled him 
into attending mass performed by a 
layman, and then impeached him for so 
doing. Being brought before tho tribunal, 
the ounning priest asked tho layman if it 
was he who olficiated. " Yos,” said tho 
man. “And are you a priest?” said 
Plowden. “ No,” said the man. “Thou” 
said Plowden, turning to the tribunal, 
*'that alters the case, for it is an axiom 
Iftth the church, 'No priest* no moss.’ ” 


Pluok. To reject a candidate for 
literary honours because he is not up to 
the required mark. The rejected oandi- 
date is said to be plvjched. 

When degrees are conferred, the name 
of each person is road out before he is 
presented to tho Vice-Chancellor. Tho 
proctor used at ono timo to walk once 
up and down the room, and any one who 
objected to tho dep^ee being conferred 
might signify his dissent by plucking or 
twitching tho proctor’s gown. This was 
occasionally done by tradesmen to whom 
the candidate was iu debt; but now all 
jiersoiis likely to be objected to either by 
tradesmen or examiners know it before- 
han (1, and keep away. They are virtually 
plucked, but i>ot really so. 

A case of pluck. An instance of ono 
who has been plucked ; as “ Tom Jones 
is a case of pluck ” — i.e. , is a plucked man. 

A man of pluck. Of courage or spirit. 
Tlio pluck is the heart, liver, and wha^ 
over else is “plucked” away from tho 
chest of a sheep or hog. We also use 
tho expressions bold licart, \\\ydivered, a 
man of another lidna/, liowels of mercy, 
a rein of fun, it raised his hile, &o. 
Liver.) 

Plum. A plum hed (Devonshire). A 
soft bod, in which tho down lies light. 

The dough plums well (Devonshire). 
Rises well, and will not be heavy. 

The cake is nice and plum (Dovonshiro). 
Light. (Plump, swelled out.) 

lie is wcn'Ui, a plum. The Spanish 
pluma means both plumago and wealth, 
ilonco tiene pluma (he has feathered his 
nest). Wo arbitrarily place this deside- 
ratum at £100,000, and tho man who has 
realised only £50,000 has got only half-a- 
plum. * ‘Either a plum or a plumstone.” 

Plum Puddings on Christmas Day. 
Emblematical of tho offerings of the wise 
men to the infant Jesus. 

Plume. Tho Algazel or sacred pen, 
made (according to Mahometan my- 
thology) by deity itself, has eighty nibs, 
and writes of itself an account of every- 
thing that is to transpire in the world : 
but only the angol Seraphaol can de- 
cipher the writing. 

Plumper. Every elector repre- 
sented in Parliament by two members 
has the power of voting for both oan- 
didates at an election. To give a 
plumper is to vote for only one of 
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candidates, and not to use the second 
vote. If he votes for two candidates of 
opposite politics, his vote is toimod a 
mlit vote. 


Plunger. One who pluntfe*^ or 
spends money recklessly in bets, &c. The 
marquis of Hastings was the first person 
so called by the turf. One night he 
played three games of draughts for £1000 
a game, and lost all three, llo then cut 
a pack of cards for £500 a cut; and lost 
£5000 in an hour and a-lialf. Ife paid 
both debts at once, before ho left tiio 
room. 

Plus ultra. The motto in tho roj’al 
arms of Spain. It was onco Neplvs ulU a, 
in allusion to tho pillars of Hercules, tho 
ne plus ultra of tho world ; but after the 
discovery of America, and when Charh*s 
V. inherited the crown of Aragon and 
Castile, with all the vast American pos- 
sessions, he struck out ne, and assumed 
the words phis ultra for tho iiation.il 
motto, as much as to say Spain and tho 
plus ultra countiy. 

Plush (John), A gorgeous footman, 
conspicuous for his plush breeches. 

Plu'to. The grave, or tho god of 
that region where tho dead go to before 
they are admitted into Elysium or sent 
to Tar'taros. 

Brothers, be of good oheer, this night we shall snp 
with lMuto.-I«ont(ia8 to th« three hundred Spartuue 
h^ore the battle of Thenmpylep. 

Give the untasted portion yon hare won . . . 

To those who inook you p:one to riuto’a reign. 

Thonmu, ** VatUe of IndUdenee,” canto i. 

The horses of Pluto, Abas'ter, Ab'atos, 
Amethe'a, Meth'eos, No^nios, Nycte^a, &c. 

Plutonic Bocks. Granites, and 
certain porphyres, supposed to be of 
igneous, but not of volcanic origin. Bo 
called by Lyell from Pluto, the principle 
of elemontel fire. 

Plutus. Rich as Plutus. In Greek 
mythology Plutos is tho god of riches. 

Plymouth Brethren. A sect that 
protests against all sectarianism, and 
advocates the unity of tho church ; somo 
even go so far as to advocate a commu- 
nity of goods. So called from Plymouth, 
where they sprang into existence in 
1830. 

Plymouth Cloak. A good stout 
9adgel. In the time of the Crusades 
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many men of good family used to land at 
Plymouth utterly destitute. They went 
to the neighbouring wood, cut themselves 
a good stout club, and stopping the first 
passenger that passed by, provided 
themselves with money and clothing.— 
Fuller, ^^WorUdesr 

Poav^ola. A child’s doll. Florio 
says it is a childes babie to play with- 
all.”- WwUU of Wordes, (The French 
Latin pwpa, English puppet, and 
even halts are of the same family.) 

Pocahontas. Daughter of Pow- 
hatan, an Indian chief of Virginia, who 
rescued Captain John Smith when her 
fatJu'r's liaiid was ou tlio point of killing 
him. Sho subsequently married Johu 
Itolfo, and was baptised under the name 
of Kebecca. (151)5-1(117.) (^’ce “ Old and 
Now London,” ii. 481.) 

Pocket-Pistol. A dram-flask for 
the pocket, in “ self- dof once,” beoaiiso wo 
cannot get a dram on the road. 

Pocket Judgment. A bond under 
tho hand of a debtor, countersigned by 
tho fiovendgn. This bond can be en- 
forced without legal process, but has 
quite fallen into disuse. 

Poco, rather, us /wco forte, poco 
nnimato. 

Podg'ers. Toadies, venerators (real 
or pretended) of every thing and every 
one with a name. — John Holtingshead, 
“ Th/e Jiirihplace of Podgers ” (a farce), 

Podsnap. A typo of the heavy 
gentry, lutnboring and straight-backed 
as Elisabethan furniture. — Dickens, *'Ou.r 
Mutual Friend.” 

Podsnap'pery. The etiouette of 
tho fossil gentry, stiff-starched and ex- 
tremely proper. 

It may not be bo in the Oogpol aceordlng to Pod- 
gnap)>ery....but it has been the truth Binoe ii.e 
fouiidatious of the universe uere laid.—** Our MuSutl 
Friend.” 

Poets {poieo, to make, Greek). 

Skalds of Scandinavia (etym., scalla, 
to sing, Swedish, &c.). 

Minnesiingors of the Holy Empire 
(Germany), love-singers. 

Troubadours of Provence in France 
{troubar, to invent, in the Proven^il 
dialect). 

Trouvferes of Normandy (trouver, to in- 
vent, in the Walloon dialect). 

Bards of Wales {harUgaUf & 9 ong| 
Coltio). 
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PriHM of Poett. Edmund Reuser ii 
•o oaiUed on his monument in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. (1558-1598.) 

Pfinet ^S^nuh Poett. Garcila'so de 
la Vege. frequently so called by Cer- 
TUitite. (1508-1586.) 

Poet of ike Poor. Rev. George Crabbe. 
(1754-1832.) 

The Quaker Poet. Bernard Barton. 
(1784-1849.) 

Poett are called ** genus irrita'bil8 
Tatum (the tetchy race), because they 
are so easily offended with trifles. 

Poetif Comer. A part of the south 
tmnsept of Westminster Abbey which 
contains tablets, busts, and monuments 
to British poets. Hero Chaucer and 
Spenser, Shakespeare and Milton, Dry- 
den and (loldsmith, are duly recognised. 

Th« eornar whore they put the poets. J^oor ttiinse 1 
U liat have they done that they shouM always Iw 
^i^inaoonMrf— Donphie JerrtAd, “ Thd litari of 

Poets Xiaureate. Chaucer, Suogan, 
Kaye, Barnard, John Skelton, Edmund 
Spenser, Daniel, Ben Jonson, Sir 'William 
DaTenant, Dryden, Shadwell, Nahum 
Tate, Nicholas Rowe, Eusden, Colly Cib- 
ber, William Whitehead, Thomas War- 
ton, Henry J. Pye, Southey, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson. 

Poet Squab. So Rochester calls 
Dryden, who was very corptilont. (1031- 
1701.) 

Poetical. {See Aonian.) 

Poetical Justice. That ideal jus- 
tice which poets exercise in in.akiiig the 
good happy, and the bad unsuccessful in 
their evil schemes. 

Poetry on the Greek model. {See 
ClirABRKRESCO.) 

FaJther qf English Poetry. Geoffrey 
Chaucer (1828-1400) ; so called by Dry- 
den. Spenser calls him 'Hhe pure well 
of English undefllod.” He was not the 
first English poet, but was so superior 
to his predecessors that he laid the foun- 
dation of a new era. He is sometimes 
termed *^the day-starre,’* and Spenser 
the sun-rise*' of English poetry. 

Po'ffram. A ** creak-shoes,** a Puri- 
UnioaTstaroh mawworm. 

Poille. An Apulian horse. The 
horses of Apulia were very greatly 
valued at one time. Biohard, arol^ishop 


of Armagh hi the fourteenth oentuzy, 
says of St. Thomas, ** Neither the mule 
of Spain, the courser of Apulia, the re- 
pe'do of Ethiopia, the elephant of Asia» 
the camel of Syria, nor the English ass^ 
is bolder or more combative thim he.** 


Therto so horsly, sad so quyk of yci, 

As if a gentil Poyleys oourser vert ; 

For oprtbM, fro his toyl unto his tsrs 
Nature ne art ne coutbe him nought smtnd. 

'* Canterbury Tales/* Uno lO,Saa 


Poins. One of tbe companions of 
Sir John Falstaflf.—iSKaitwpeare, '*1, 2 
UmiylV:* 


Point. Defined by Euclid as that 
which hath no parts.’* Playfair defines 
it as ''that which has position but not 
magnitude,*’ and Legondro says it " is a 
limit terminating a line;** but none of 
these definitions can be called either phi- 
losophical or exact. A point is not neoes- 
sarify a " limit terminating a line,** for if 
BO a point could not exist even in imagina- 
tion without a line, and the expression, 
" a limit terminating,** is apt to suggest 
Dr. Johnson’s definition of a cabbage-net. 
Besides Legendre’s definition presupposes 
that wo know what a line is; but as- 
suredly a "point*’ precedes a "line,** as 
a line precedes a " superficies.*’ To a^ve 
at Legendre’s idea we must begin with a 
solid, and say a superficies is the "limit 
terminating each face of a solid,** lines 
are the "limits terminating a superficies,** 
and points are the limits terminating a 
Hue.” 

Jn good •point. In good condition; 
every point in exact order. (See Stretch 
a Point.) 

To dim on potatoes and point. To have 
potatoes without salt, a very meagre din- 
ner indeed. When salt was very dear, 
and the cellar was empty, parents used 
to tell their children to point their potato 
to the salt collar, and oat it. This was 
potato and point. In the tale of " Ralph 
Richards the Miser,” wo are told that 
he gave his boy dry bread, and whipped 
him for pointing it towards the cupboard 
where a bit of cheese was kept in a 
bottle. 

To stretch a point. To exceed what is 
strictly right. Points were the tagged 
laces used in ancient dress; hence to 
" truss a point,” to truss or tie the laces 
which held the breeches; to "stretdh a 
point** is to stretch these laces, so as to 
adjust the dress to extra »owth, or the 
temporary fulness of good-feeding. At 
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WhUmuitide then p(riiiti or tagi ware 
giren away by the obtmdiwardeiu. 

To stand on gmnis. On punctilios ; do- 
lioaoy of behaviour. 

Tbit fellow doth not ttand upon pointi. 

Mtapeare. •'JUidsummer AifffU't Dnam/’ r. 1. 

Points of the Escutcheon. There 
are nine points distinguished in heraldry 
by the first nine letters of the alphab^ 
— ^three at top. A, B, C ; three down the 
middle, D, E, F ; and three at the bot- 
tom, G, H, I. The first three are chiefs ; 
the middle three are the collar point, feu 
miU, and nomhril or navel point; the 
TOttom three are the hose points. 

Point-blank. Direct. A term in 
gunnery ; whon a cannon is so placed that 
the line of sight is parallel to tho axis 
and horizontal, the discharge is point- 
blank, and is supposed to go direct to 
the object without a curve. In French 
poinJt hlanc is the white mark or buirs- 
eye of a target, to hit which tho ball or 
arrow must not deviate in the least from 
tho exact path. 

How art thon within point blank of our jurisdiction 

regsL ShalMtptm s, ** S Hum y Vl.r* ir. 7. 

Point d’Appui {French), A stand- 
point ; a fulcrum ; a position from which 
you can operate ; a pretext to conceal 
the real intention. Literally the point 
of support. 

The material which gives name to the dish is but 
the point d’appui for the literary cayenne and curry- 
powder. bf wnieh it is recommend^ to the palate of 
the reader.— 2’A« Athci%miin. 

Point de Judas {French). The 
number 13. The twelve apostles and our 
Lord made thirteen at the Last Supper. 

Point-devise. Punctilious; mi- 
nutely exact. Holof ernes says, ab- 

hor such insociable and point-devise com- 
panions, such rockers of orthography.” 

( French, point de vise.) 

Tea are rather point-devise in your aocoutrements. 

I^hakespare^ *' Am You Like It,’* lu. 2. 


partook while in the citadel of KhaXbar. 
It was poisoned by Zainab, a Jewess, and 
Mahomet felt the effects of the morsel 
he tasted to the end of his life. 

Poisoners {Secret). 

(1) Locusta, a woman of ancient Home, 
who was employed by the empress Agrip- 

I prna to poison her husband Claudius. 
Nero employed the same woman to poison 
Britannicus and others. 

(2) The Borgias (Pope Alexander VI. 
and his children, Csesar and Luorezia) 
were noted poisoners. 

(3) Hieronyma l^ara and Toffania, of 
Italy. {See Aqua Tofana.) 

(4) Marquise de Brinvilliera, a young 
profligate Frenchwoman, taught the art 
by an officer named Sninto Croix, who 
loarnt it in Italy. {See “ World of Won- 
ders,” part vii., p. 203.) 

(5) Lavoisin and Lavigoreux, French 
midwives and fortune- tollers. 

In English history we have a few in- 
stances : g.c. —Sir Thomas Overbury was 
so murdered by the countess of Somerset. 
Kin^ James, it has been said, was a 
victim to similar poisoning, by Yilliers, 
duke of Buckingham. 

Pois'son d’Avril. An April fool. 
The poisson d’Avril is the mackerel, and 
we have the expression You silly 
mackerel,” and silly indeed are those 
who allow themselves to he caught by 
tho palpable jokes engendered on tho 
, 1st of April. The Scotch say hunting 
the gowk ” (cuckoo). 

Another suggestion may be made : In 
“Ilalliwell’s Archaic Dictionary” we 
have the word possone, to drive about, 
whence tho old word poued, pushed about, 
from tho French potisser (to posh); a 
pvussin is a chicken that pushes itself 
through its shell. An ** April poisson” 
would bo one driven from pillar to post, 
or pushed about from one person to 
another. A gudgeon is a dupe easily 
caught” 


Poison. It is said that poisons had 
no effect on Mithrida'tes, king of Pontus. 
This was Mithridates VI., called the 
Great, who succeeded his father at the 
Age of eleven, and fortified his consti- 
tution by drinking antidotes to poisons 
which might at any moment be adminis- 
tered to Jbim by persons about the court. 
(^AqitaTofaha.) 

Poison of ESiaibar refers to the 
Poiocned log of mutton of which Mahomet 


Poke. To pohe fan at one is to 
make one a laughing-stock. Tho allu- 
sion is to poking wild beasts for the 
amusement of spectators. {See Pio in 
a Poke.) 

At table he wa4 hospitable and jcMOM. alwitjl 
poking good-uatured fua at Luke.- Bt. Lynn 
lAz$w Lorton oS Urtyrxgg;' oh. zii. 


Pokers. Tho 'squire Bedels who 
carry a silver maoe or poker before the 
Vice-Chancellor are ao called at GaoD' 
bridge. 
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Foker-Plctures. Drawings cxo- 
outed by the point of a hot poker or 

heater*' of an Italian iron. Ry char- 
ring different parts more or less, various 
tints are obtained. 

Pokership. The office of a por- 
MTMtf, or keeper of hogs in a forest. 

Polaok. An inhabitant of Poland. 
(French, Polaqw.') 

Bottowned he oniie. trhen, in Htmry parle, 
lie smote the sled<ied I'olackn on the nte. 

Hhakeapeart, ^ llamUt,'* L 1. 

Polarisation of Xii^ht is tho ab. 
sorption of those rays which aro at right 
angles to the rays preserved : Thus A B 
A o is one ray in which A is re- 

(D o 9 b 10 V fleeted to B, and B to A; 
■ B C D is a ray, in which 0 is 
reflected to D, and 1) to C. In E G F H, 
if the light is polarised, either EF or 
GH is absorbed. A B and C D are 
the^ poles of light, or the directions in 
which the rays are reflected. 

Pole. Under hare poles. Said of a 
ship when all her sails aro furled. 

Poleas (2 syl.). Tho labouring clasu 
of India. 

PoleM the labourinv lower olane arn named. 

Bj the proud JNayree the noble rank is claimed, 

Poline8SO*(in ‘'Orlando Furioso”). 
Duke of Albany, who falsely accused 
GeneuVa of incontinoncy, and was slain 
in single combat by Ariodantes. 

Polish off. To finish out of hand. 
In allusion to articles polished. 

ril polish him (\ff in no time, moans 
I’ll sot him down, 1*11 give him a drub- 
biiig. 

To polish off a meal is to eat it quickly, 
and not keep any ono waiting. 

Political Economy, This term 
was invented by Frauvois Quosnay, tho 
French physician. (Ifi94-1774.) 

Polixene (3 syl,). The name as- 
sumed by Madelou iu Moh6re’s ‘‘Prd- 
cieuses Ridicules. ” 

Polix'enes (4 syl.), king of Bohemia, 
being invited to Sicily by king Leontes, 
ezoitos unwittingly the jealousy of his 
friend, because be prolong his stay at 
the entreaty of queen Hermfone. Leontes 
orders Camillo to poison the royal guest, 
but instead of doing so Camillo flees with 
him to Bohemia. In time, Florizel^ the 


son and heir of Polixenes, fells in love 
with Perdita. the lost daughter of 
Leontes. Polixenes forbids the match, 
and the young lovers under the charge 
of Camillo flee to Sicily. Polixenes fol- 
lows the fugitives, the mystery of Per- 
dita is cleared up, the lovers are 
married, and the two kings resume 
thoir friendship. — Shakespeare, **Winter*t 
TaUr 

Poll. To go oaf in the poll. To take 
an ordinary degreo— a degree without 
university “ honours.” 

Poll Degree. {See above,) 

Poll Men. Those of the ** Hoi Pol- 
loi,” the many, not the hononr-men. 

Follente. The puissant Saracen, 
father of Mu'nera. Retook his station 
on “ bridge Perilous,” and attacked 
eve^ one who crossed it, bestowing the 
spoil upon his daughter. Sir Ax^gal 
slow the monster. Pollente is meant for 
Charles IX. of France, sadly notorious 
for the slaughter of Protest^ts on St. 
Bartholomew’s day. — Spenser, **Fa^ry 
Queen,** book v. 2. 

Pollio, to whom Virgil addresses his 
fourth Eclogue, and to whom he ascriboi 
tho remarkable advent of the “golden 
ago,” was tho founder of the first public 
library of Komo. (B.O. 7G— A.D. 4.) 

Pollux. The horses of Castor and 
Pollux. CylParos and Har^agos. Sonoca 
and Claudian give Cyllaros to Castor, 
blit Virgil (Gcorgic iii.) to Pollux. The 
two brothors mount it alternately on 
their return from tho infernal regions. 
Har'pagos, tho horse from Haim’gium in 
Phrygia, was common to both brothers. 

Polly. Mary. The change of M for 
P in pet names is by uo means rare ; 
g.e.— 

Margaret, M aggie or Meggy, becomes 
Peggy, and Pegg or Peg. 

Martha. Matty becomes Patty. 

Mary. Molly becomes Polly or Poll. 

lloro we BOO another change by no 
means unusual—that of r into I or ll. 
Similarly becomes Sally; Dorothea, 
Dora, becomes Dolly ; Harry, Hal. 

Polo'niuB. An old courtier, garru- 
lous, conceited, and politic. He w« 
father of Ophelia, and lord chamberlain 
to tho king of Denmark. 
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Folo'ny. A vulgar corruptioii of 
BoWgna sautage, 

Folt-foot. A club-foot. Bon Jon- 
«on calls Vulcan, who was lame, the 
‘*polt-footed philosopher.” (Swedish, 
a club; hulta, to beat ; our holU) 

Foltron. A bird of prey, with the 
talons of the hind-toes cut off to prevent 
its hying at game. (Latin, polllce trun- 
ea'io, deprived of its too or thumb.) 

Poltroon'. A coward. Menage 
derives it from the Italian poltro, a bed, 
because cowards feign themselves sick 
a-bed in times of war. Saumaiso says it 
means ** maimed of tho thumb/' because 
in times of conscription those who had 
no stomach for tho field disqualified 
themselves by cutting off their right 
thumb. More probably a poltroon is a 
hawk that will not or cannot fly at game. 
{See above.) 

Folycle'tus. A statuary of Sic'yon 
who deduced a canon of the proportions 
of the several parts of tho human body, 
and made a statue of a Persian body- 
guard, which was admitted by all to bo 
a model of tho human form, and was 
called '‘The Kule” (standard). 

Folycrat'icon, in eight books, by 
John of Salisbury. This is his chief 
irork, and is an exposS of tho frivolities 
of courtiers and philosophers. It is 
learned, judicious, and very satirical. 
(Ho died 1182.) 

Folyd'amas. A Crocian .athloloof 
imrnenso size and strength. Ilo kilh-d a 
fierce lion without any weapon, sto})pod 
a chariot in full career, lifted a mad bull, 
and died at last in attempting to stop a 
falling rock. (jSeeMiLO.) 

FoTydore (3 syl.). Tho name as- 
sumed ny Guide'rius, in Shakespeare’s 
“Cymbolino.” 

Folyphe'me (3 syl.). Ono of the 
Cyclops, who lived in Sicily. lie was an 
enormous giant, with only one eye, and 
that in the middle of his forehead. When 
Ulysses landed on tho island, this mon- 
ster made him and twelve of his crew 
captives ; six of them he ate, and then 
Ulysses contrived to blind him, and 
make good his escape with the rest of 
the crew. Polypheine was most passion- 
ately in love with Galate'a, a sea-nymph ; 


but Galate'a hud set her heart on the 
shepherd Acis, whom Polypheme in a tit 
of jealousy crushed beneath a rock. 

Foma'tmn. So called because it was 
originally made by macerating over-ripe 
apples in greaae.— Z)r. John Qaincy, 
“Lexicon Phytico-Medicum ” (1723). 

Fommard {French). Beer. This is 
a ^)un on the word pomme. The Nor- 
mans called cider pomme ; whence pomat, 
a sort of beer. 

Hr tiennent lotun eha1oitpe8....bfeii poarmei on 

f aruicB du pam, de vin, dc pumat, «idi e, outre d'antra 
>ui!i8uu ...—Clemte, “Les Ub et Ooutumtu dB la 
p. 1-7. 

Pommel. The ]mromel of a saddle 
is the apple of it, culled by the French 
pommeau. 'Plio Spaniards use the ex- 
pression pome de espadet (tho pommel 
of a sword). To “pommel a person ” is 
to boat him with tho pommel of your 
sword. Tho ball used as an ornament 
oil pointed roofs is termed a pomel, 
(Latin, pomum, an apple.) 

Fomo'na. Fruit ; goddess of fruits 
and fruit trees — one of the Boman 
divinities. (Latin, pomum.) 

Bade the w*ie fabrio unimpaired matain 
I’omo'ua’a store, and cheese and golden grain. 

BloomfiAd, ** Farmcr'B Bo]/.** 

Pom'padour, as a colour, is claret 
yAirplo. The fifith Foot is called the 
I'oinpadours, from the clai’ct facings of 
their regimental uniforms. There is an 
old song supposed to be an elegy on John 
Broadwood, a Quaker, which introduces 
the word : — 

Sometimes he wore an old brown eoat, 
Bometiiiies .i pompadore : ^ . 

Bometiniert ’twsB buttunod up Denlnd, 

And sometimes down beforo. 

Pompey’s Pillar, in Alo.\andrin. 
A i»illar erected by Publius, prefect of 
Egypt, in honour of tho ompoior Dio- 
cletian, to record tho conquest of Alex- 
andria in 296. It has about as much 
right to bo called Pimpey'i pillar as tho 
obelisk of Holiop'ohs, re-erected by 
llam'esos II. at Alexandria, has to be 
called CleopatrcCs Needle^ or Gibraltar 
Bock a pillar of HoPcules. 

Pompil'ia. Tlio bride^ of Count 
Guido Franccschi'ni, who is brutally 
treated by him. but makes her escapo 
under tho protection of a young priest, 
named Oaponsacchi. She subsequently 
gives birth to a son, but is stabbed to death 
by her husband.— Bofterf Brovmngif The 
Ring and the Booh'' {See Bihg.) 
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Poxi-Gyees {GmU gkry). The mo- 
tiMtio fraternity of Bunaah. 

POBgO* The terrible moniter of 
Sicily. A crois between a “land-tiger 
and eea-flhark.’* He devoured five hundred 
Sicilians, and left the island for twenty 
miles round without inhabitant. This 
amphibious monster was slain by the 
three sons of Bt. George. — **T?i4 Semi 
C'kanpiont of ChrUlendimt* iii. 2. 

Fonoo'rates (4 syl.). Gargantua's 
tutor, in the romance of “Pantag'ruer 
and Gaigantua,” by Babelais. 

Pons Asino'rum. The Fifth Pro- 
position, Book I. of Euclid—the first 
difficult theorem, which dunces rarely 
get over for the first time without stum- 

Pontefract Cakes. Liquorice lo- 
senges impressed with a castle ; so called 
from being made at Pontefract. 

Pontiff means one who has charge 
of the bridges. Varro says it was because 
a priest built the Sulpician bridge that 
the Homan pontiffs wore so called. 
(lAtin, poTufacio.) 

‘Well hM tha nsma of Pontifex been van 

Unto tbe ohutch's head, m ihe chief builder 

And srehlteot of the invisible bridge 

That lends flrom earth to heaven. 

Long/etlow^ ** Uolden Legend** v. 

Pontius Pilate’s Body-Guard. 
The Ist Foot Bogimont. When called 
Le Begimont do Douglas, and in tho 
French service, they had a dispute with 
the Picardy regiment about the antiquity 
of their respective corps. The Picardy 
officers declared tlioy were on duty on 
the night of tho Crucifixion, when the 
colonel of the Ist Foot replied, “If we 
had been on guard, we should not have 
dept at our posts.” 

Pony. Twenty-five pounds. A 
qmreing term. (See Poona. ) 

Pony in Vvngt’et-Un. The person on 
the ri^t-hand of tho dealer, whoso duty 
it is to oolleot the cards for the dealer. 
So called firom the Latin ponH, “ behind,” 
being behind the dealer. 

Poona. A sovereign. Lingua 
Franca for pound. 

Poor. Poor 09 «/oft. The allusion is 
to Job who was by Satan deprived of 
Averytiiing he possessed. 

Poor 01 Lasmnts, This is the beggar 
Lazarus, fall of sores, who was laid at the 


rich man’s gate, and desired to be fed 
from tbe crambs that fdl from DlvStT 
table (Luke xvi. 19-31). 

Poor 09 a thurch etoKM. The allunon 
in this phrase is to the absence in a 
church of any cupboard or pantry, where 
mice most do congregate. , - 

There are none poor but ihoee whom (rod 
hatee. This does not mean that poverty 
is a punishment, but that the only poverty 
worthy of the name is poverty of God’s 
grace. In this sense Divfis may be 
the poor man, and Lazarus the bc^ar 
abounding in that “blessing of the Lord 
which maketh rich.” 

Poor Man. The blade-bone <A a 
shoulder of mutton, so called in Scotland. 
In some parts of England it is termed 
a “poor knight of Windsor,” because it 
holds the same relation to Sir Loin as a 
Windsor knight does to a baronet. Sir 
Walter Scott tells of a Scotch laird who, 
being asked by an English landlord what 
ho would have for dinner, produced the 
utmost consternation by saymg, “I think 
I could relish a morsel of a poor man.” 
{See “ Bride of Lammermoor,” ch. xix.) 

Poor Richard. The assumed name 
of Benjamin Franklin in a series of al- 
manacks from 1732 to 1757. These alma- 
nacks contain maxims and precepts on 
temperance, economy, cleanliness, chas- 
tity, and other homely virtues, and to 
several of the maxims are added the 
words, ** as poor Bichard savs.” Nearly 
a century before Kobert Herrick had 
i>rought out a series of almanacks under 
the name of “Poor Bobin’s Almanack.” 

Pop. To pop the queetion, ^ To pro- 
pose or make an offer of marriage. An 
this important demand is supposed to 
be unexpected, the question is said to bo 
popped. (Dutch, poep, to dart suddenly. ) 

Pope, the translator of “Homer,” 
lived at Twickenham. (1683-1744.) 

For thouglt not iweeter hii otm llomer liagib 

Y et is luD lile tbe mure eudeoring long. 

Xhonuiin, •‘guminer,'" 

Pope. The pope changing his mvM, 
According to Plati'na, Serous IL was the 
first pope who changed his name on as- 
cending the papal chair. His proper name 
was Hogsmouth. Chambers says nis name 
was “ Peter di Porca,” and it was the 
name Peter he changed, out of deference 
to St. Peter, thinking it to be arrogant 
to style himself Peter IL (844-847.) 


POPS-FIGLANl). 


POBKl PORK! 
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I know no more 6hwA it tJum ike pope 
of iSotno—than a man living as far 
off as the cham of Tartary or pope of 
Borne. 

Tite pope'e eksoe* So cardinal Oajetan 
calls the Ohnrch. (16th cent) 

Drunk like h pope, Benedict XII. 
was an enormous eater, and such a 
wine-drinker that he gave rise to the 
bacchanalian GXx>res8iou, hihavMie papa^ 
liter, 

Pope-fiffland. An island inhabited 
by the Gaillardets (French, gailUird^ gay 
people), rich and free, till, being sliowu 
one day the pope’s image, they ex- 
claimed, ffg for the popel” where- 
upon the whole island was jmt to the 
sword. Its name was then clianged to 
Fope-ilgland, and the people wore called 
Pope-figs. 

Pope Joan. Said to havo succoeded 
Leo IV. Gibbon says, “ Two Protestants, 
Blondel and Bayle, annihilated her;” 
but Mosheim seems half inclined to be- 
lieve there was such a person. The vul- 
gar tale is that Joan conceived a violent 
passion for the monk Folda, and in order 
to get amission to him assumed the 
monastic habit. Being clever and popular, 
she got to be elected pope. 

Popish Plot. A plot in the reign 
of Charles II. to massacre the Protestants, 
burn London, and assassinate the king. 
Titus Oates invented this **wise” scheme, 
and obtained great wealth by revealing 
it ; but ultimately he was pilloried, whip- 
ped, and imprisoned. 

Pop'injay. A butterfly man, a fop ; 
so caltednom the popinjay or fi^ro of 
a bird shot at for practice. The jay was 
decked with parti -coloured feathers so 
as to resemble a parrot, and being sus- 
pended on a pole, served as a target. 
He whose ball or arrow brought down 
the bird by cutting the string by which 
it was hung, received the proud title of 
“ Captain Popinjay,” or “ Captain of the 
Popinjay,” for the rest of the day, and 
was escorted home in triumph. {See I 
“ Old Mortality/’ ch. ii.) | 

belns odld, ] 


Poplar. The white poplar was con- 
•eerated to Her'cul6s, because he de- 


1 th«i. all imarUng with my wotindi 
^ he ao peatered with % popinjay. 
An*wer^neslectinsly I know not wl 
He dunild or he ahould not 

SkokeqMare, *‘lir«fi) 


stroyed Kalcos in a cavern of mount 
Aventine, which was covered with pop* 
lars. In the moment of triumph the 
hero plucked a branch from one of the 
trees, and bound it round Us head. 
When he descended to the infernal 
re^ons, the heat caused a profuse per- 
spiration which blanched the under 
surface of the leaves, while the smoke of 
the eternal flames blackened the upper 
surface. Hence the Herou’lean pomar 
has its leaves block on one side and wmte 
on the other. 

Porcelain (8 syl.), from poreelana, 
** a little pig.” Bo called by the Portu- 
guese traders, from its resemblance to 
cowrie-shells, the shape of which is not 
unlike a pig’s back. The Chinese earthen- 
ware being white and glossy like &e 
inside of the shells, suggested the appli- 
cation of the name, (^dd Marryatt’s 
** History of Pottery and Porcelain.”) 

Porch. {The), A philosophic seot, 
generallv called Stoics (Greek, sfoa, a 
porch), because Zeno, the founder, gave 
his lectures in the Athenian picture gal- 
lery, called the porch Poe'cilfe*. 

The luooewon of BocratSi formed lociotiei whloh 
lasted eeTeral oeuluries: the Aoademy the Porch, 
the Qarden.-“Pro/(jMor SeAu, ” Men Homo.'* 

Porcupine. (*Sde Petbb.) 

Porcus. The Latiris call me **poreus.** 
A sly reproof to any one boasting, show- 
ing off, or trying to make himself appear 
greater than he is. The fable says that 
a wolf was going to devour a pi^ when 
the pig observed that it was Friday, 
and no good Catholic would eat meat on 
a Friday. Going on together, the wolf 
said to the pig, *'They seem to call you 
by many names.” i es,” said the pig ; 
** I am called swine, grunter, hog, and I 
know not what besides. The Latins cUl 
me porews.” '‘Porpus, do they?” said 
the wolf, making an intentional blunder. 
** Well, porpoise is a fish, and we may eat 
fish on a Friday.” So saying, he devoured 
him wilbout another word. 

PorcuB Litera'rum. A literary 
glutton, one who devours books without 
regard to quality. 

Pork! Pork! Sylvester, in his 
translation of Du Bartas, gives this in- 
stead of Cawj caw^ as the cry of the raven. 

Pork. Sir Thomas Browne Bays that 
the Jews abstain from pork not from 
fear of leprosy, as Tacitus alleges, but 
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beeMM tbe twine ii an enblem of ixn- 
imrlty.— " V^Jlgwr Jtrrvn^ 

Pork* Pig. The fonner is Norman- 
Fren^^ the latter Saxon. 

jPoik. Xtbiak. if food Noroui-Frenoh : and «o, 
whtn tho brute lifee , end ia in eberse of a Saxon 
flare, ahe goee bj hrr Saxon name : bat beoomee a 
liiorman,and if called purib, wnen elie ia carried to 
tiu caftle*hall.<— etr WuUtr Seott, “ IvanluH* 

Porridge. Like Uta madman in Bed- 
lam^ moetor my food taetee of oatmeal por- 
ridge (Sir Walter Soott). The allusion is 
to a madman in tho Edinburgh Infirmary 
who wae fed on oatmeal porridge, but 
believed ho had every day at dinner a 
splendid banquet ; ** yet,” said tho man, 
** somehow or other, everything that I 
eat tastes of porridge.” 

Port, meaning larboard or left side, Ir 
an abbreviation of Borta il ttmonH (carry 
the helm). Porting arms is carrying 
them on tne loft hand. 

**To heel to port” is to le.an on the 
left side (Saxon, kyldan, to incline). To 
lurch to port” is to leap or roll over on 
the left side (Welsh, llercian). 

She save n heel and then a lurch to port, 

Andifoinf dovrn hcad'forcmoBt. f unk infhort. 

Byron, ** iMm 

Port, An air of music. Ilonco Tytlcr 
says, ** 1 have never been able to meet 
with any of tho ports here referred to ” 
(''Dissertation on Scotch Music”). Tho 
word is Gaelic. 


Fort-royal Society. In 1637, Le 
Maltro, a celebrated advocate, resigned 
the honour of being Conseiller aktat, and 
with his brother De Sericourt consecrated 
himself to the service of religion. Tho 
two brothers retired to a small house 
near the Port Royal of Paris, where in 
time they were joined by their three 
Other brothers— Do Sacy, De St. Elme, 
ond De Valmont. Afterwards, being 
obliged to remove, they fixed their rosi- 
denoe a short distance from the city, and 
called it Port Royal dos Champs. These 
illustrious recluses wore subsequently 
ioined by other distinguished persons, 
and the community was called the Society 
of Port Royal. 

Port Wine. Zorrf Pembroke's port 
vAne, This renowned wine is thus made — 


27 gallfliui of rongb elder, 

U itaiUoM of Bone Culo trine. 
S faUoue of bnndr. 


} 


To make a bogsbead 
of port. 



empire, the gates of the pdaee were the 
place of assembly for judicial and legal 
administration. The word eublime is 
French for "lofty,” and the term was 
adopted naturally, as Frenoh has long 
been the language of diplomacy. The 
Scripture frequently spoils of the judi- 
cial office of tne gate. 

The goYomment !• to blame for not bsYing dona 
sit in ita power, like the Porte.— Tke Timet, 

PorteuB Biot. This notorious tu- 
mult took place at Edinburgh, in Sep- 
tember, 1736. Porteus was captain of 
the city guard. At the examination of a 
criminal named Wilson, Captain Porteus, 
fearing a roscuo, ordered the guards to 
liro on tho mob, which had become tu- 
multuous ; in this discharge six per- 
sons were killed, and eleven wounded. 
Porteus was tried for this attack and 
condemnod to doath, but reprieved. Iho 
mob, at his reprieve, burst into the jail 
whero he was confined, and dragging him 
to tho Grass market (the usual place of 
execution), lianged him by torcnlight on 
a dyer’s pole. 

Por'tia. A rich heiress in "The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” in love with Bassa'nio. 
Her father hod ordained that three 
caskets should be offered to all who 
sought her hand — one of gold, one of 
silver, and one of load— with this proviso : 
ho only who solected the casket which 
contained the portrait of the lady should 
possess her hand and fortune. — jSAake- 
speare, 

Portland Stone. So called from 
the island of Portland, where it is quar- 
ried. It hardens by exposure to the at- 
mosphere. Saint Paul’s cathedral and 
Somerset House (London) are built of 
this stone. 

Portland Vase. A cinerary um of 
transparent dark-blue glass, long in pob- 
session of tbo Barberi'ni family. In 1770 
it was purchased by Sir William Hamil- 
ton, for 1,000 guineas, and came after- 
wards into the possession of the duchess 
of Portland. In 1810, the duke of Port- 
land, one of the trustees of the British 
Museum, allowed it to be placed in that 
institution for exhibition. William Lloyd, 
in 1845, dashed it to pieces ; it has since 
been carefully repaired, but is not now 
shown to the public. It is ten inches 
high, and six in diameter at the broadest 
part. 
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Porto-b^o Arms. A publio- 
haoM sign. The Mirror Bays: '*ln 
1789. after the capture of Portobello, 
admiral Vernon’s portrait dangled from 
every sign-post, and he may figuratively 
be sud to have sold the ale, beer, porter, 
and purl of England for six years.” The 
Portobello Arms is a mere substitution 
for the admiral. 

Portsmouth, accordit^ to the fa- 
mous Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, was so 
called from a man named Port. 

HCr o6m Port on Bretone, and his ii Sana.. mid il 
Mipam [ships] [at a place called] Pditcs-mutha. .Ac. 

Fortsolcen Ward {London^ Tho 
soi&en or franchise at the or gato. It 
was formerly a guild called tho “English 
Knighton Guild,” because it was ^ven 
by king Edgar to thirteen knights for 
services done by them. {See Kniquten- 
Guild.) 

Portugal is Portus Calle, a corrup- 
tion of Portus Galliffl. 


A milUcay po»t. A station where a 
man is placed, with instructions not to 
quit it without orders. 

An officied post is where aman is placed 
in office. 

To post accounts is to place them under 
certain heads in metnodical order.-* 
Trench, 

Post haste. Travelling by relays of 
horses, or where horses are placed on the 
road to expedite the journey. 

Post office. An office whore letters are 
placed. 

Post paper. So called from 
its watermark, a post-hom, em- 
ployed as early as 1730. 

To run your head ayainst a post. To 
go to work hoodlossly and stupidly, or 
as if you had no eyes. 

Post Facto {Latin). After the act 
has been committed. A post facto law 
is a rotrospoctive ono. 

Post Meridian {LaXin). After 
noon. 



Portugue^se (3 syl.). A native of 
Portugal, tho language of Portugal, per- 
taining to Portugal, &c. ; as Camoens 
was a Portuguese, and wrote in Portu- 
guese. 


*Twa8 poBt-mcrldian half-past fonr, 

By BiKPal 1 from INaiioy parted. 

Dibdrn. **8MStmgs.- 


Post Mortem {Latin). After death ; 
as a post mortem examination for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the cause of death. 


Po'ser. The bishop’s examining 
chaplain ; the examiner at Eton for tho 
King's College fellowship. (Welsh, 
pomw, to examine; French, poser; 
Latin, pono.) Hence, a puzzling quos- 
tion. 

Posse. A vfJiole posse of men. A large 
number ; a crowd. {See below.) 

PossS Comita'tus. (Latin, power 
of the county.) The whole force of tho 
county— that is, all tho male members of 
a county over fifteen, who may be sum- 
moned by a sheriff to assist in preventing 
a riot, the rescue of prisoners, or other 
unlawml disorders. Clergymen, peers, 
and the infirm are exempt. 

Posset properly means a drink taken 
before going to bed ; it was milk curdled 
with wine. (Latin, posca, a drink made 
with vinegar and water.) 

In hif morning’s draught..... his oonoerves cr 
.....and when he goeth to bedde his poisot 
suicaklng hot-** Jfan & tks Moons'* (leoo). 

Post means placed (Latin, posiiiis). 

Post. A piece of timber placed in tho 
ground. 


Post Obit. An agreement to pay 
for a loan a larger sum of money, to- 
gother with interest’ at death. (Latin, 
post oh'ilumy after death.) 

Poste Bestante {French). To re- 
main at tho post till caJlod for. In the 
British post-office letters so addressed 
are kept one mouth, and then returned 
to tho writer. 

Posted. Well posted up in the tub- 
ject (American). ThoroughV informed. 
The mota}>hor is to posting up accounts, 
whereby tho eye can see at a glance the 
pros and cons. 

Posterio'ri. An argument a pao-> 
terio'H is one from effects to cause. 
Thus, to provo tho existence of God a 
posteriori, wo take the works of creation 
and show how they manifest power, 
wisdom, goodness, and so on, and then 
we claim the inference that the maker 
of these things is powerful, wise, and 
good. Robinson Crusoe found the foot- 
prints of a man on the sand, and inferred 
that there must bo a man on the island 
besides himself. {See Pbiobl) 
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POBtllumuB (Ltfovaltui). Husband 
of Imo'gen. Under the erroneous per- 
RUBsion of his wife’s infidelity he plots 
her death, but his plot miscarries. — 
ShaJeetpeare, ** CymheliTie.'* 

Posting-Bills. Before the Groat 
Fire the bpaco for foot-passengers in 
London was defended by rails and posts; 
the latter served for theatrical placards 
and general announcomonts, which were 
therefore called pu^t&'s or posting-bills. 

Posy properly means a copy of versos 
proseniod with a bouquet. 1 1 now moans 
the versos without the flowers, as the 
"posy of a ring,” or the flowers without 
the verses, as a "pretty posy.” 

Pot. This word, like " father,” 
"mother,” "daughter,” ^c., is common 
to the whole A'ryan family, Greek, 
potir^ a drinking-vessel ; J^atiii, poc-vluni 
— t.a, potaculuin ; Irish and Swedish, 

S >to; Spanish, pote ; Genrian, pott; 

anish, jiotie; French, Welsh, English, 
pot, &o. 

Oone to pot. Ruined, gono to the bad. 
The allusion is to the pot into which 
refuse metal is cast to bo romoltod, or to 
be discarded as waste. There is a current 
story about a tailor of Samarcand, who 
lived near the gate of the city on the 
road loading to the cemetery. Jt is said 
that this knight of the shears had outside 
his cottage an earthen pot, into which ho 
dropped a pebblo for every corpse that 
passed by, and at the end of each moon 
counted the number. At length the 
tailor himself died, and when a stranger 
asked the neighbours of the occentnc 
registrar, they replied, "Poor fellow, bo 
now is gone to pot also.” 

Kaw uid llien » fATiii inrnit to iiot— />r. Ar- 
tuthmt. 

The pot calls the Icttle Hack. This is 
said of a person who accuses another of 
faults committed by himself. The French 
say The shovel mocks the poker (La pelle sc 
moquo du fourgon). 

To hetray the pot to the roses. To betray 
the rose pot, that is the pot which contains 
the rose-nobles. To " let the cat out of tho 
bag.” French, deconrrir le pot atix roses. 

Brazen and earthen pots. Gentlemen 
and artisans, rich and poor, men of mark 
and those unstamped. From tho fable of 
the " Brazen and Earthen Pots.” 

Braun and earthen pota float touther in Juzta- 
poaitiou down the atream o( life.— Pah Mail tfoeette. 


Pot-liUCk. Come and take poi-Uuik 
with me. Come and take a family dinner 
at my house. The French pot an feu is 
tho ordinary dinner of those who dine at 
home. jb 

Pot Paper. A Dutch paper ; 
so called from the water-mark, a 

Pot-Pourri ( French ). A mixture of 
flowers and perfumes preserved in a vase. 
Also a hotch-potch or olla podrFda. In 
music, a medley of favourite tunes strung 
togetlier. {Hee Pasticcio ) 

Pot Valiant. Made courageous by 
liquor. 

Pot-de-Biere. French slang for an 

Englishman. 

Potage (Jean). The Jack Pudding 
of tho French stage ; very like the Ger- 
man "llanswurst,” the Dutch "Pickel- 
horringc,” and the Italian " Macaro'ni.” 

Pota'to-Talk (Gorman, Kartoffel 
gesprach). That chit-chat common in 
(Germany at the five o’clock tea-drinkings, 
when neighbours of tho ‘'gentler sex" 
take their work to tho house of muster, 
and talk chiefly of the dainties of the 
table, their ingredients, admixture, and 
tlio methods of cooking them. 

Poteen (pron. po-chmi). Whiskey 
that has not paid duty (Irish). 

Come and taate some gnod poteen 
Tliut liae not paid a rap to tho queen. 

Pother or liother. JVIr. Garnett states 
this to ho a Celtic word, and says it often 
occurs in tho Irish translations of the 
Bible, in tho sense of to be grieved or 
troubled in mind, (Greek, pothco, to regret.) 

Pothooks. Tho 77th Foot; so called 
because the two sevens resemble two 
pothooks. 

Pot'iphar’s Wife. According to 
the Koran licr name was Zuleika, but 
some Arabian writers call her Rail. 

Potter. To go poking about, med- 
dling and making, in a listless, purposeless 
mannor. Fvdder, poddxr, pother, bother, 
and puddle are varieties of the same 
word. To pud dor is to stir with a pud- 
dering polo; hence, to confuse. Lear 
says of the tempest, "May the great 
gods that keep this dreadful pudder o’er 
our heads,” meaning confusion. To 
puddle iron is to stir it about with a 
puddering-pole. 
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Fotwallopers, before the passing 
of the Reform Bill, were those who 
claimed a yote because they had boiled 
their own pot in the parish for six 
months. (Saxon, to boil; Dutch, 

oj>wallen\ out wallop.) 

Poult, a young turkey. Pullet, 
a young chicken. (Latin, pullus, the 
young of any animal ; whence poultry ^ 
young domestic fowls; filly , a young 
horse; foal\ French, poule\ Italian, 
polio &c.) 

Pounce {Peter), in Fielding's novel of 
** J oseph Andrews.” 

Pound. The unit of weight (Latin, 
pondus, weight) ; also cash to the value 
of twenty shillings sterling, because in 
the Carlovingian period, the Homan 
pound (twelve ounces) of pure silver was 
coined into 240 silver pennies. The B3’m- 
bols £ and Ih. are for Uhm^ the Latin for 
a pound. {See Penny for Pound.) 

Pound of Flesh. The whole bar- 
gain, the exact terms of the agreement, 
the bond litnutim et verhatim. The 
allusion is to Shylock, in ''ITie Merchant 
of Venice,” who bargained with Antonio 
for a pound of flesh,” but was foiled in 
his suit by Portia, who said the bond was 
expressly a pound of flesh, and therefore 
(1) the Jew must cut the exact quantity, 
noitlier mere nor less than a just pound ; 
and (2) in so doing he must not shed a j 
drop of blood. 

Poundtext {Peter), An " indulged 
pastor” with the Covenanters’ army. — 
Sir Walter Scotty Old Mortality** 

Poura^ni. Meat cooked in a peculiar 
manner; so called from Pouran Dokht, 
the daughter of Khosru Parviz, king of 
Persia. 

Pourceaugnac, Monsieur de (pron. 
Poor-sone-yak). A pompous country 
gentleman who comes to Paris to 
marry Julie ; but the lady has a lover 
of her own choice, and Monsieur is so 
mystified and played upon hj’ Julio and 
her ami dv, &xur that he relinquishes 
his suit in despair . — Moliirej ^*Pour~ 
veaugiiac,** 

Poussin. The British Poussin, 
Hichard Cooper, painter and engraver, 
well known for his “Views of Wind- 
sor.” ( «-1806.) 

Gaspur Poussin. So Caspar Dughet, 
the French painter, is called. (1613-1676.) 

X 


Pouting. The pouting plwce of 
princes. Leicester Square is so called 
by Pennant, because George II., when 

S rince of Wales, having quarrelled with 
is father, retired to Leicester House ; 
and his son Frederick, prince of Wales, 
did the same, for the very same reason. 

Powder. 2 * ll powder your jacket for 
you. A corruption of rtoudrert to dust. 
(&<!Dust.) 

Lol In powdur [dugt] ye lohall elepe, 
i'or out of powdur fvrot ye came 

Quoted by Hallivoell under ** Poudrt.^ 

Poyning's Law or Statute of Prog'* 
heda. An Act of Parliament mado iu 
Ireland in 1406 (10 Henry VII., c. 22), 
declaring all general statutes hitherto 
mado iu England to bo in force in Ireland 
also. It roceived its name from Sir 
Edward Poyning, Lieutenant of Ireland 
at the time. 

P.P. Clerk of this Parish. Tbo 
namo given to a volume of memoirs, 
written by Dr. Arbuthnot, as a satire on 
Bishop Burnet’s “Own Times.” 

Praemonstraten^sian Monks. 
{See Pkemonstratensian.) 

Praemuni're. A barbarous word 
from tbo Latin prsemondri (to bo fore- 
warned). Tho words of tho writ begin 
“pricmunire facias A. B.” — i.c.. Cause 
A. B. to he f&rwamed^ to appear before us 
to answer tbo contempt wherewith he 
stands charged. If A. B. refuses to do 
so ho loses all civil rights, and before tbo 
reign of Elizabeth might havo been slain 
by any one with impunity. 

Pragmatic Sanction. Sanetioin 
Latin means a “decree or ordinance with 
a penalty attached,” or, in other words, 
a “penal statute,” PragmaHicus means 
“ relating to state affairs,” so that Prag- 
matic Sanction is a penal statute bearing 
on some important question of state. 
Tho term was first applied by the 
Komans to those statutes which related 
to their provinces. The French appro- 
priated the phrase to certain statutes 
which limited the jurisdiction of the 
pope ; but generally it is applied to an 
ordinance fixing the succession in a cer- 
tain line. 

Pragmatic Sanction of Charles VII, 
(of France), 1438, definii^ and limiting 
the power of the popo in France. By 
this ordinance the authority of a generoJ 
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eounoil warn declared superior to the 
dictum of the pope ; the clergy were 
forbidden to appeal to Rome on any 
point affecting the secular condition of 
the nation ; and the Roman pontiff was 
forbidden to appropriate a vacant bene- 
fice, or to appoint either bishop or parish 
priest. 

Pragmatic Sanction of St, Louis (1268) 
forbade the court of Rome to levy taxes 
or collect subscriptions in France with- 
out the express sanction of the king. It 
also gave plaintiffs in the ecclesiastical 
courte the right to appeal to the civil 
courts. The ** Constitutions of Claren- 
don *' wore to England what the ** Prag- 
matic Sanction was to P'rance. 

Praamatic Sanction of Germany, 1489, 
whereby the succession of the ompiro 
was mode hereditary in tho house of 
Austria. In 1713 the emperor Charles 
VI. published another to settle tho suc- 
cession upon the daughter of Maria 
There'sa. 

Pragmatic Sanctum of Naples, 1759, 
whereby Carlos II. of Spain ceded 
the succession to his third sou in per- 
petuity. 

PrasU'do. A nobleman of Babylon, 
who fell in love with Iroldo’s wife. I'ho 
husband quitted Babylon for ever, and 
resigned his wife to his friend. — liojardo, 
** Orlando Inamorato.'* 

Prating Sophists. The doctors of 
the Sorbonne wore so called by Budwus 
of Paris. (1467-1540.) 

Praying-wheels. It is said that 
the Buddhists pray by machinery ; that 
they put prayers into a wheel, and unroll 
them by the length. This notion arises 
from a misconception. Saky'a-muni, tho 
Buddha, is said to have *Hurned the 
wheel of the law **—i.e., to have preached 
Buddhism inoessantly— we should say as 
a horse in a mill. 

Pre-Ad'amites. Before Adam was 
ereatod. Isaac de la Poyreri maintained 
that only the Jews are descended from 
Adam, and that the Gentiles are de- 
scended from a race of men existing 
before Adam ; as, however, the book of 
Genesis is the history of the Jews only, 
it does not concern itself with the Gentile 
race. (1655.) 

Pre-Rapha«lites. A term intro- 
duced by Bunt and his friends, who 
wished to intimate that they preferred 


the simplicity and tnithfulnewi of the 
painters who preceded Raphael. !^e 
term now signifies a very minute imita- 
tion of nature, brilliant colouring, and 
not much shadow. 

Preacher ( The). Solomon, being the 
author of Ecclesiastes {the PreaeJur), 

The Glorious Preacher. Saint John 
Chrysostom. (347-407.) 

The King of Preachers. Louis Bour- 
daloue. (1632-1704.) 

The Little Preacher. Samuel do Marots, 
Protestant controversialist. (1599-1663.) 

Prebend, moaning a ''clergyman 
attached to a probendal stall,” is a 
vulgarism. Tho prebend is the stipend 
given out of the revenues of the college 
or cathedral ; he who enjoys the prebend 
is the prebendary. (Latin, prasheo, to 
give.) 

Preca'rious is what depends on our 
prayers or requests. A nrecarious tenure 
IS one that depends solely on the will of 
the owner to concede to our prayer; 
hence uncertain, not to be depended on. 
(Latin, precor.) 

Precep'tor. The superior of a pre- 
cop'tory was called by the Templars a 
Knight Preceptor; a "Grand Preceptor” 
was the head of all the preceptories, 
or houses of tho Knights Templars, in 
an entire province, the three of highest 
rank being tho Grand Preceptors of Je- 
rusalem, Tripolis, and Antioch. Houses 
of these knights which were not pre- 
oeptones were called commanderies. 

Pr^cieuses Ridicules (in Mo- 
lifere’s comedy so called). Aminto and 
Polixfene, who assume tho airs of the 
llOtol de Rambouillet, a coterie of sav- 
ants of both sexes in tne seventeoptn 
century. Tho members of this society 
wore termed pridenses — "persons 
of distinguished merit ” — and the “ prtf- 
cieuses ridicules” means a ridiculous 
apping of their ways and manners. 

Precio'sa. The heroine of Long- 
fellow’s Spanish Student,” threatened 
with the vengeance of the Inquisition. 

Precious Stones. Each month, 
according to the Poles, is under the iu- 
iluence of a precious stone: — 

January . . Oamet . . Cotirfancy. 

Keliruary • • Ametliyst • • Siiiceritp. 

31aiih . . njiMidBtone • • Couruffv- 

Aiiril liiaituiud . . Jnnoetucst 
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JnljT 

^^mberV 
October .< 
Koremher. 
December. 

(2) In. 
Zodiac:-— 
Ariel 
Thutus 
O etnini 
Canoer 
L'o 
Virgo 


Emerald 

Agate 

Cornelian 

BardouTx 

Chryaoute 

Opal 

Topes 

TurqnolM 


AKMWialoee. _ 
Health and lonffKfe. 
Content. 

Conjuged 

AnUdoUto moMSM. 
Hope. 

KuUltty. 

Protpni^- 


relation to the eigne of the 


Buby. 

Topaa 

Carbuncle. 

bimerald. 

Sapphire. 

Diamond. 


Libra .. Jacinth. 

Scorpio .. Agata 

Sngit'ariue .. Amethyst. 
Gaprloomua.. BeryL 
Aquanua .. Onyx. 

Puces .. Jasper. 


(3) In rdaiion to the planete : — 


Saturn 

Jupiter 

Mars 

Sun 

Venus 

Mercury 

Moon 


Turquoise .. Lead, 

Cornelian .. Ttn, 

Emerald .. Jron. 

Diamond .. Gold. 

Amethyst .. Coptter. 

liOadstone .. Quidketiaer. 

Crystal .. Stiver. 


Preco'cious means ripened by the 
gun before it lias attained its full irrowth; 

{ iremature; a development of mind or 
>ody beyond one’s age. (Latin^ pros 
eogtto,) 

Many precocious trees, and such ns have thoir 
•pnng in winter, may be found —Hrown. 


PreVate means simply a man pre- 
ferred, a man promoted to an eculosias- 
tical office which gives him jurisdiction 
over other clergymen. Cardinals, bishops, 
abbots, and archdeacons were at one time 
so called, but the term is restricted in the 
Protestant church to bishops. (Latin, 
proeferro preelatus.) 


Premonstraten'sian or NorUrtine 
Order. Founded in the twelfth century 
by St. Norbert, who obtained permission, 
in 1120, to found a cloister in the diocese 
of Laon, in France. A spot was pointed 
out to him in a vision, and he termed the 
spot Pri Montre or Pratwn Monetra'tum 
(the meadow pointed out). The order 
might be called the reformed Augustine, 
or the White canons of the rule of St. 
Augustine. 


Ppendre. Prendre nn rat par la 
tfMuc. To pick a pocket. This proverb 
IS very old— it was popular in the reign 
of Louis XIII. Bata is an old German 
word for a purse or pocket, similar to 
the Italian retim^ our reticule. 


Prepense (2 syl.). Malice prepense 
is malice designed or before deliberated. 
(Latin, prm peneite.) 

Prepos'terous means "the c«art be- 
fore the horse.” (Latin, pree poItei'USf 
the first last, and the last first.) 


Presbyterian. {See Blub.) 

Pres^ents. Know all men ly Iheee 
pTesente--i.e.^ by the writings or docu- 
ments now present. (Latin, per preeentee^ 
by the [writings] present.) 

Preserver Ptolemy I. of 

Egypt was called Soter by the Rhodians, 
because he compelled Deme^’trios to raise 
the sioge of Rhodes. (b.C. 367, 323-285.) 

Press-money and Press-men do 
not mean money given to tmpreee men 
into tho service, and men so impressed ; 
but ready money, and men ready for 
service. When a recruit has received 
the money, he binds himself to be ready 
for service whenever his attendance ia 
required. Similarly a prese-gamj is a 
gang to get ready men. (Old Ifrenoh 
prest, now prSt ; Italian, presto.) 

Pressi'na. The French f5o married 
to El'inas, king of Alba'nia, and mother 
of Melusi'na (q.v.). 

Prestep Jobn, according to Mande- 
villo, a lineal descendant of Ogier the 
Dano. This Ogier penetrated into the 
north of India, with fifteen barons of his 
own country, among whom he divided 
the laud. John was mado sovereign of 
Tenoduc, and was called Prester because 
bo converted the natives. Another tra- 
dition says ho had sevonty kings for his 
vassals, and was seen by his subjects 
only three times in a year. In “ Much 
Ado About Nothing,” Boatrico says— 

I will . fetch you a tooth-pioker from the fkr. 
thest mch of Alia ; bring you the length of Prester 
John’s foot ; fetch you a hair of the great Cham’i 
beard . rather than hold three words* oonfereuoe 
with this harpy.— Shakeepeare. 

Prester John (in "Orlando Pu- 
rioso,” bk. xviL), called by his subjects 
Sena^pus, king of Ethiopia. He was 
blind, ’^ough the richest monarch of 
the world, he pined "in plenty’s lap with 
endless famine,” for whenever bis table 
was spread hell-bom harpies flew away 
with the food. This was in punishment 
of his great pride and impiety in wishing 
to add Paradise to his dominion. The 
plague was to cease " when a stranger 
came to his kingdom on a winged horse.** 
Astolpho comes on his flying ^ffin, wd 
with his magic horn chases tho harpies 
into Cocy'tus. The king sends lOO.OflO 
Nubians to the aid of Charlemagne ; they 
are provided with horses by Astolpho, 
who throws stones into the air which 
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become steeds fully equ^ped (bk. zviii.). 
and are transported to France by Astol- 
phO| who fills his hands with leaves 
which he casts into the sea, and they in- 
stantly become ships (bk. xiz.). When 
Agramant is dead, the Nubians are 
sent back to their country, and the ships 
turn to loaves, and the horses to stones 
again. 

Prestige. This word has a strangely 
metamorphosed meaning. The Latin 
jmBsUg'icR means juggling tricks, heueo 
prestidig'itateur' (Freuch), one who jug- 
gles with his fingers. We use the word 
for that favourable impression which 
results from good antecedents. The his- 
tory of the change is this : J uggling tricks 
were once considered a sort of enchant- 
ment; to enchant is to charm, and to 
charm is to win the heart. 

Presto. Quick. A name given by 
Swift to the duchess of Shrewsbury, a 
foreigner, who either wilfully or playfully 
called the dean Presto {Swift). 

Pretender. The Old Pretender. 
Jmnes F. E. Stuart, son of James 11. 
( 16884766 .) 

The Tmmg Pretender. Charles Edward 
Stuart, son of the '*01d Pi*etonder," 
11720-1788.) 

God bless the I mean the faith’s defender , ” 
God bless— no harm in blessing— the Pretender. 

Who that Pretender is. and who is king— 

God b lf ff us all 1— that's quite another thinf; 

yohn Byrom. 

Pretenders. Tanyoxarkes, in the time 
of Camby'ses, king of J!*brsia, protended 
to be Smerdis ; but one of his wives felt 
bis head while he was asleep, and dis- 
covered that he had no ears. 

Lambert Simnel and Perkin Warbeck, 
In the reign of Henry Vlll. 

Otrefief, a monk, pretended to be 
Demetrius, younger son of czar Ivan 
Basilowitz II., murdered by Boris in 
169a In 1606, Demetrius The False” 
became czar, but was killed at Moscow 
the year following, in an insurrection. 

Pre'tezt. A pretence. From the 
Latin prwterfa, a dress embroidered in 
the front (pns-fero), worn by the Boman 
m^strates. priests, and children of the 
aristooiaoy between the age of thirteen 
and seventeen. The praetexUxUcs were 
dramas in which aotora personated those 
who wore the prmtexta ; kenee persons 
who pretend to be what they are not. 


Prettyman (Prince), who figures 
sometimes as a fisherman's son, and some- 
times as a prince, to gain the heart of 
CloriB,-^J3ucJhingham, **The JiehearsalP 

Prevarlca'tion. The Latin word 
varieo is to straddle, and preemrieor, to 
go zig-zag or crooked. Tne verb, says 
Pliny, was first applied to men who 
ploughed crooked ridges, and afterwards 
to men who gave crooked answers in the 
law courts, or deviated from the straight 
line of truth. (See Delirium.) 

Previous Question. (See Ques- 

tion.) 

Pri'am. King of Troy when that 
city was sacked by the allied Greeks. 
His wife's name was Hec'uba; she was 
the mother of nineteen children, the 
eldest of whom was Hector. When the 
gates of Troy were thrown open by the 
Greeks concealed in the Wooden Horse, 
Pyrrhos, the son of Achilles, slew the 
aged Priam. (See Homer’s ** Iliad ” and 
Virgil’s *'.ffine'id.”) 


Fri'amond. Son of Ag'ape, a fairy, 
lie was very daring, and fought on foot 
with battlo-axe and spear. He was slain 
by Cam'balo. — Spenser, ** Faiery Queen/* 
bk. iv. (See Diamond.) 

Pria'pus, in classical mythology, is 
a hideous, sensual, dis^sting deity, the 
impersonation of tho principle of fertility. 
(See Baal, Pjw)b, &c.) 


Frick the Garter. (See Fast and 
Loose.) 

Pride, meaning ostentation, finery, 
or that which persons are proud of. 
Spenser talks of “lofty trees yclad in 
summer’s pride ” (verdure). Pope, of a 
“sword whose ivory sheath [was] in- 
wrought with envious pride” (ornamenta- 
tion) ; and in this sense the word is 
used by Jacques in that celebrated pas- 
Bago— 

Why. who cries out on pride [drMel 
That can therein tax any private parW. 

What woman m the city do 1 name 
When that 1 say " The City Woman bean 
The coat of princee on unworthy ihonlden f”. 
..What » he of baser function 
That aajs his bravery Utnery Ita not of my coat f 
8haJu»peani'* As rou Like iC ii. 7. 


Fly pride, says the peacock, proverbial 
for pnda. — ShaJceepecare, ** Comedy rf 
Errors" iv. 3. 

Sir Pnde, First a draymaB^ then a 
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oolonel in the Parliamentary army.— 
ButUr, 

Pride of the Mornins* That early 
mist or shower which promises a fine 
day. The Morning is too proud to come ‘ 
out in her glory all at once — or the proud 
beauty being thwarted weeps and pouts 
awhile. Keble uses the phrase m a 
different sense when he says : 

Pride of the dewy Morning, 

The ewain’e experienced eye 
From thee takee timely warumg. 

Sor truetn the gorKeoiui sky. 

JTeUe {iSih Sunday afUr Trinity)* 

Pride’s Purge. The Long Parlia- 
ment, not proving itself willing to con- 
demn Charles I., was purged of its unruly 
members by colonel Pride, who entored 
the house with two regiments of soldiers, 
imprisoned sixty, drove one hundred and 
sixty out into the streets, and left only 
sixty of the most complaisant to remain. 

Pridwen. The name of prince 
Arthur's shield. 

l!e henge an his sweore [nsek] aene sreld deore, 

Uis nome on Brutiso Uh JSiHtia/il Pridwen ihaten 

CeoUsdJ. Layamon, ** Brut ** (l‘ith cent.). 

Prid'win. Same as pridwefn. This 
shield had represented on it a picture 
of the Virgin. 

The temper of his sword, the tried ** Ezoaliber,"— 
The bigness and the length of ** Kone,” his noble 

WitfaT'^Pridwin,’' bis great shield, and what the 

proof could hear. Drayton. 

Priest, Knight. / would rat/ier 
walk with Sir Pne&t than Sir Knighi, I 
prefer peace to strife. 

Prig. A knavish beggar in the 
** Beggar’s Bush,” by Beaumont and 
Flet^er. 

Png, To filch or steal. Also a pick- 
pocket or thief. The clown calls Autol'- 
ycus a “prig that haunts wakes, fair.«, 
and bear-baitings.” — Sliakespeare, “ W ui- 
itr't Tale,” iv. 8. 

Png. A coxcomb, a conceited per- 
son. (German, /rec/t, a saucy person.) 

Prima Donna {Italian). A first- 
class lady ; applied to public singers. 

Prima Pacie (Latin, at first sight),. 
A prima facie case is a case or statement 
which, without minute examination into 
its merits, seems plausible and correct. 

It would be easy to make out a strong prima 
ffUM ease, but 1 should adrise the more cautiooe 
PoUoy of €tudi alteram partem. 

Prime (1 syl.). The first of the 
‘^lesser hours” of the Roman breviary. 


It is practically the public morning ser- 
vice of the Roman Catholic church. 
Milton terms sunrise ** that sweet hour 
of prime.” — ** Paradise Lost,” bk. v. 170. 

Primed. Full and ready to deliver 
a speech. We say of a man whose head 
is full of his subject, *'He is primed to 
the muzzle.” We also call a man 
primed ” when he is in a state of in- 
cipient drunkenness, and ready to “ go 
oif.” Of course the allusion is to fire- 
arms. 

Prime'ro. A game at cards. 

I left him at primero with the duke of SoSolk.— 
Shakespeare,** Henry 

Pripurose {George). Son of the wor- 
thy Vicar of Wakefield. He went to 
Amsterdam to teach the people English, 
but forgot that he could not do so till 
ho know something of Dutch himself. 
— Goldsmith, “ Vicar of Wakefield” 

Moses Primrose. Brother of the above, 
noted for giving in barter a good horse 
for a gross of worthless green sped- 
tacles, with copper rims and shagreen 
Goldsmith, ** Vicar Wak^ld.” 
Mrs. Veh'^rah Primrose. Mother of the 
above; noted for her motherly vanityf 
her skill in housewifery, and her desire 
to be genteel. Her weeing gown is a 
standing simile for things that *'wear 
well.” Her daughter's names are Olivia 
and Sophia. — Goldsmith, ** Vicar of 
Wakefield.” 

The Rev. Dr. Primrose. Husband of 
Mrs. Deborah, and Vicar of Wakefield. 
As simple minded and unskilled in the 
world as Goldsmith himself ; unaffectedly 
pious, and beloved by all who knew him. 
—Goldsmith, Vicar of WdkeficldP 

Pri'mum Molbile, in the Ptolemaic 
system of astronomy, was the tenth (not 
ninth) sphere, supposed to revolve from 
east to west ki twenty-four hours, carry- 
ing with it all the other spheres. The 
eleven spheres are : (1) Diana or the 
Mood, (2) Mercury, (3) Venus, (4) Apollo 
or the Sun, (5) Mars, (0) Jupiter, (7) 
Saturn, (8) the starry sphere or that of 
the fixed stars, (9) the crystalline, (10) 
the primura mo'bilS, and (11) the em- 
pyre'an. Ptolemy himself acknowledged 
only the first nine ; the two latter were 
devised by his disciples. The motion of 
the crystalline, according to this system, 
causes the precession of the equinoxes, 
its axis being that of the eclipuo. The 
motion of the primum mobile produces 
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fbe altoniatloii of day and night ; its 
axis is that of the equator, and its ex- 
tremities the poles of the heavens. 

TlMgr MM theiganett Mftn, sad pMS the ** fixed*' 

Aad thSTwyetaSyiie sphere.... end that “Virit- 
Mevad.'' JfOkm, ** ParwHu Loet," iii. 

Pnmum M<Mle is figuratively applied 
to that machine which communicates mo- 
tion to several others ; and also to per- 
Bons and ideas suggestive of complicated 
systems. Socratiis was the primum mo- 
bile of the Dialectic, Megaric, Oyrena'ic, 
and Cynic systems of philosophy. 


Fti'mus. The archbishop, or rather 
'^presiding bishop,” of the Episcopal 
church of Scotland. He is elected by 
the other six bishops, and presides in 
Convocation, or meetings relative to 
ohuroh matters. 


Prinott. The Latin prin'eipes formed 
one of the great divisions of l^e Roman 
infantry ; so called because they were 
originally the first to begin the fight. 
After the Hasta'ti were instituted, this 
privilege was transferred to the new 
division. 

Primes, (iSmBmck.) 

Prism of Alchemy, Rudolph II., em- 
peror of Germany, also called The 
German Hermes Tnsmegistus. 

Prince of Gossips, Samuel Pepys, 
noted for his gossiping Diary, commenc- 
ing January Ist, 1659, and continued for 
nine years. (1632-1703.) 

Prhm of Ommmarians. {See p. 359. ) 

Prince of Peace, The Messiah (Isaiah 

ix. 6). 

Pnnee if the Power of the Air, Satan 
(£ph. u. 2). 

Ptmws of the Vegetable Kingdom, So 
linnnus calls the palm-tree. 

Prinoe qf Wales Dragoon Guards, The 
8rd Dragoon Guards. 

Ptinoe Rupert’s Drops. Drops 
of molten glass, consolidated by falling 
into water. Their form is that of a tad- 
pole. The thick end may be hammered 
pretty smartly without its breaking, but 
If the smallest portion of the thin end 
is nipped off, the whole files into fine 
dust with explosive violence. Those toys, 
if not invented by prince Rupert, were 
introduoed by him into England. 

Princox or PrincoeJes, (Italian, pia- 
ehino, a cockered or spoilt child.) Capu- 
let calls Tybalt a princox, or wilful spoilt 
hsfj,^^umspeare, **Ronveo ojud Juliet^* 


Prink. She toot prinled in oU 1m 
finery. Adorned. Prink and prank, 
Dutch pronkesi, to make a show; Ger« 
rcMn prangen, Danish 'firwnge, Swedish 
prunka. 

Printer’s DeviL The newest ap- 

S rentice lad in the press-room, whose 
uty it is to run errands, and to help the 
pressmen. As the sheets are given ofii 
by the men, he runs his eye over them 
to see if the ink has failed, or a dirty 
smudge has been made ; for the former 
he calls out monh {q,v.), and for the latter 
friar in either case he oasts the 

defective sheet aside. This boy is now 
called iho fiy or the fly-boy. 

Printing used to be called the Bloch 
Art, and the boys who assisted the press- 
men were called the imps. According 
to legend, Aldus Manutius, a printer of 
Venice, took a little negro boy, left 
behind by a merchant vessel, to assist 
him in his business. It soon got wind 
that Aldus was assisted by a little black 
imp, and to dispel the rumour he showed 
the boy to the assembled crowd, and 
said, it known in Venice that I, 
Aldus Manutius, printer to the Holy 
Church and the doge, have this day made 
a pubhc exposure of the ‘ printer's 
devil.’ All who think he is not fie^ and 
blood may come and pinch him,” The 
people were satisfied, and no longer teo- 
lested the little negro lad. 


Printers’ Marks. 

? is 3— that is, the first and last letters 
of quasstio (question). 

1 is 1. lo in Latin is the interjection 
of joy. 

§ is a Greek p {v), the initial letter 
of paragraph, 

* is used by the Greek grammarians to 
arrest attention to something striking 
(asterisk or star). 

t is used by the Greek jpammarians to 
indicate something objectionable {obelisk 
or dagger). 

The asterisk shows that the line in- 
dicated shines like a star; the obelisk 
shows that it should be cut out with a 
dagger. 


Printing. {See Em.) 

Father of English printing, William 
Caxton. (1412-1491.) 

PHnting, It is a mistake to suppose 
that Caxton was the first printer iu 
England. A book has been accidentally 
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diwovmwd with the d*te 1468 (Oxford). 
The Ber, T. Wilson says, " The press at 
Oxford existed ten years before there 
was any press in Europe, except those at 
Haarlem and Mentz. The person who 
set up the Oxford press was Corsellis.** 

PiriOTi. An argument a priori is one 
from cause to effect. To prove the exist- 
ence of God a priori, you must show 
that eveiy other oypoth^esis is more un- 
likely, and therefore this hypothesis is 
the most likely. All mathematical proofs 
are of this kind. {See Posteriori.) 

Fris'cian’s Head. To hreaJc Pris- 
eian'e head (in Latin *'dimmuSre Pris- 
ciahi oap'ut”). To violate tho rules of 
grammar. Priscian was a great gram- 
marian of the fifth century, whose name 
ia almost synonymous with grammar. 
rriiela]i*f head if often bruiied without remorse. 

P. Thompaun. 

And held no sin so deeply red 
As that of breaking Prisciau's head. 

iitttier. ** JJudtbraM” pt. ii. 8. 

Frisciuianists. Followers of Pris- 
oillian, a Spaniard ; an heretical sect 
which sprang up in Spain in the fourth 
century. They wore a branch of tho 
Mimichseans. 

Prisoner at the Bar. The pri- 
soner in the dock, who is on his trial ; 
BO called because anciently he stood at 
the bar which separated the barristers 
from the common pleaders. 

Prisoner of Chillon'. Franfois do 
Bonnivard, a Frenchman confined for six 
years in the dungeon of the Chateau de 
Chillon, by Charles III. of Savoy. Lord 
Byron, in his poem so called, has welded 
together this incident with Dante’s 
"Count UgoU'no.” 

Pri'tliu. The favourite hero of the 
Indian Por&nas. Vena having^ been slain 
for his wickedness, and leaving no off- 
spring, the Saints rubbed his right arm, 
and the friction brought forth Prithu. 
Being told that the Earth bad suspended 
for a time its fertility, Prithu went forth 
to punish it^ and the Earth, under the 
form of a oow, fled at his approach ; but 
being unable to escape, promised that in 
future "seed-time and hai'vost should 
never fail.” 

PrluTL Senator of Venice, noted 
for his unbending pride, and his unna- 
tural harshness & nis daughter Belvi- 
de'm.-..Oftpay, Venice Preserved” 


PrivolvaxiB'. The antagoniste of 
the Subvolvans, in S. Butleris satirical 
poem called "The Elephant in the 
Moon.” 

These silly nnting Prlrolvsns 
Have every summer their campaigns. 

And muster like the warlike sons 
Of Rawhead and of Bloodybones. 

V. 8S, Ae. 

Privy Council. The council chosen 
by tho sovereign to administer ](mblio 
affairs. It consists of tho KoyaL 
Family, tho two Primates, the Bishop 
of London, tho great officers of State, 
the Lord Chancellor and Judges ol 
the courts of Equity, the Chief Justices 
of the courts of Common Law, the Judge 
Advocate, somo of the Puisne Judges, 
tho Speaker of the House of Commons 
the Ambassadors, Governors of Colonies, 
Commandor-in-Chief, Master-General ol 
the Ordnance, First Lord of the Admi 
ralty, Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade, Paymaster of the Forces, Presi- 
dent of the Poor-law Board, &c. &c. ; a 
committee of which forms the Cabinet 
or Ministry. The number of neither tho 
Privy Council nor Cabinet is fixed, but 
the latter generally includes about fifteen 
or sixteen gentlemen, specially qualified 
to advise on different departments of 
state business. Much of the business of 
the Privy Council is performed by Boards 
or Bub'divisioDs, as the Board of Trade, 
the Board of Quarantine, the Commiiitw 
of Council on Education, &c. 

Privy Seal. The seal which the 
sovereign uses in proof of assent to a 
document. In matters of minor impor- 
tance it is sufficient to pass the privy 
seal, but instruments of greater moment 
must have tho great seal also. 

Pro and Con. {Latin), For and 
against. "Con.” is a contraction of 
contra. 

Probe. I mvsipr<d)e1hatm(aterio1he 
f/oetont— must narrowly examine into it. 
The allusion is to a surgeon probing a 
wound, or searching for some extraneous 
substance in the body. 

Prob'ole (3 syl.) as applied to Jesna 
Christ is this : that he was divine only 
because ho was divinely begotten ; in 
fact he was a shoot of the divine stem. 
This heterodox notion was combated by 
IrensBUS, but was subsequently revived 
by Monta'nus and Tertuliian. The word 
is properly applied to tho process of a 
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bone— tliat ii, a bone growing oat of a 
normal bone. <Oreek, pro-ballo,) 

P^obB-Verbal. A minute and 
official statement of some fact. 

Wt (fftjftbe prooSi'TerlwI) uktd him what nae hA 
had mado of the piitol Iia. We, lays the official 
report. So. j.-~irAe Umu {Law Raport). 

Proolaim oo tiie Housetop. To 
proclaim or make known to every one ; to 
blab in public. Dr. John says that tlie 
ancient Jews ascended their roofs to 
announce anything to the multitude, to 
pray to God, and to perform sacrifices” 
(Matt. X. 27). 

No eeoret can OMsapo being proclaiiiKHl from the 
howMitop.— Ao/irfnn Kcim w 

Proclivity, llis proclivities are all 
evil. His tendencies or propensities have 
a wrong bias. The word means down-hill 
tendency (Latin, proc/trtr). 

Proexis. UiMrring as </te dart of 
Procris. When Procris fled from Ceph'a- 
lus out of shame, Diana gave her a dog 
that never failed to secure its prey, and 
a dart which not only never missed aim, 
but which always returned of its own 
accord to tiic Hluioter. iSev < h I'li alus.) 

Procrustes’ Bed. IVocrustos was 
a robber of Attica, who placed all who 
fell into his hands upon an iron bed. If 
they were longer than the bod, he cut 
off the redundant jxut; if shorter, he 
stretched them till they fitted it. Any 
attempt to reduce men to one standard, 
one way of thinking, or one way of 
acting, is called placing them on Pro- 
crustes' bed, and the person who makes 
the attempt is called Procrustes. {iSee 
Gibdlb.) 

Tjrruit moTo cruel tlian Procrustes old. 

Who to his iron-bed by torture titiS 

Vh«ir nobler purls, the souls of sufTerin!; wits. 

UalUt. "Keibol Cntwum.'* 

Procrustean. Pertaining to Pro- 
crustes, and his mode of procedure. (jSee 
above,) 

Prodigal. Festus says the Homans 
called victims wholly consumed by fire 
prod'igcs hostias (victims prodigalised), 
and adds that those who waste tbcir 
substance are therefore called prodigals. 
This derivation can hardly be considered 
correct. Prodigal is pro-ago or prod-igo 
(to drive forth), and persons who h^ 
spent idl their patrimony were driven 
forth” to be sold as slaves to their 
creditors. 


Prodigal {The), Albert VI., duke of 
Austria. (1418-1463.) 

Prodigy. The Prodiw of Franco, 
Guillaume Bud6 ; so called by Erasmus. 
(1467-1540.) 

The Prodigy of Lemrning, Samuel 
Hahnemann, the German, was so called 
by J. Paul Itichter. (176o-1843.) 

Profane means literally before the 
temple (Latin, pro fanum). Those per- 
sons who camo to the temple and were 
not initiated were called profane by the 
Homans. 

Pro'file (2 syl.) means shown by a 
thread (Latin, prodoy to show ; filum, a 
thread). An outline. In sculpture or 
painting it means to give the contour or 
side-face. 

Profound {TIu), Hichard Middle- 
ton, theologian. ( * -1304.) 

The Pr^ound Doctor, lliomas Brad- 
warden, a schoolman. (14th centiir}'.) 

Moet Profound Doctor, JSgidius do 
Columna, a Sicilian schoolman. (Died 
1316.) 

Prog. Food. Probably the Dutch 
prachgeHf to beg food. Burke says, “You 
are the lion, and 1 have been endea* 
vouring to prog (procure food) for you.” 
Or it may be a corruption and contraction 
of provender. Lastly, it may be a mere 
pun upon the word Progne, a rvoallow, 

So faying, with a Bmilo fho left the rogue 

To weave mote bnee of li^aih, and plan for prog. 

J)r. WoUiot, **Sptdsr and 

Progn'e or ProXfne, The swallow. 
According to Grecian fable, Prokne was 
sister of Philomela, and wife of Tereus. 
Tereus having offered violence to Philo- 
mela, cut out her tongue that she might 
not expos© him, and then told his wifo 
that she was dead. The truth being dis- 
covered, Tereus would have slain both 
tho sisters ; but Philomela was changed 
into a nightingale, and Prokne to a 
swallow. 

Af PrognS or as Philomola monmi... 

Ttiat tiiids the nest by cruel hondfdispoiled 

Bo liradamant laments her absent knight. 

Oi lando JPurtoiO,” bk. UiU. 

Progress. To report progress, in par- 
liamentary language, is to conclude for 
the night the business of a bill, and defer 
the consideration of all subsequent items 
thereof till the day nominated by the 
chief minister of the crown. 

Projec'tion. Powder of frqjeelion, 
or the ** PhilosopherB* Stone.” A powder 
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fjiupposed to have the virtue of changing 
haMr metals into gold or nlver. A little 
of this powder, being oast into molten 
metal of the baser sort, was to project 
from it pure gold or silver. Education 
may be called the true ** powder of pro- 
jection.** 

Froletaire (3 syl.). One of the 
rabble. FroUtairea in French means the 
lowest and poorest class in the commu- 
nity. ProUta'rian, mean or vulgar. The 
sixth class of Servius Tullius consisted 
of proUUirii and the capitS cenei — 
breeders and human heada. The prole- 
taries could not enter the army, but 
were useful as breeders of the race 
iprolea)* The cap'ite censi were not en- 
rolled in the census by the value of their 
estates, but simply by their polls. 

Froleta'riat. Commonalty. {See 
Pboletaire.) 

Italy haa a clerical ariitnoraey, rich, idle, and cor- 
rupt; iind a clerical prolcturut, needy and tsioesly 
Isnoxant.— Tfce Ttmea. 

Frome'theus (3 syl.) made men of 
clay, and stole fire from heaven to ani- 
mate them. For this he was chained by 
Zeus to mount Cau'easus, whore an eagle 
preyed on his liver daily. The word 
means Forethought, and one of his 
brothers was Epime'theus or After- 
thought. 

Faster bound to Aaron's charming eyes 

Than is Prometheus tied to Oauctums. 

AhdkeqMare, ** TUna Andronveua^*' ii L 

Frome'thean. Capable of producing 
fire; pertaining to Prome'theus (^.v.). 

^ome'thean Fire. The vital 
principle ; the fire with which Prome- 
theus quickened into life his clay images. 
Prometheus.) 

I knoir not where is that Promethean beat 

That can thy life relume. 

ShakMiMara, ** Othdlo,'* v. 2. 

Promised Iiand or Land of Pro- 
miae. Canaan; so caHed because God 
promised Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
that their offspring should possess it. 

Prone'sia Cn ''Orlando Furioso”). 
One of Logistula’s handmaids, famous 
for her wisdom. 

Proof. A printed sheet to bo ex- 
amined and approved before it is finally 
taken off. The/rsf proof is that which 
contains all the workman’s errors as well 
as those of the author ; when these are 
corrected the impression next taken is 
called a cUcm proof ; a third impression 
X * 


is then taken and submitted to the 
reader, who corrects it ad unguem, and 
this is termed tbepr«M proof. 

Proof Prints. The first impressions 
of an engraving. India-proofa are those 
taken off on Indian paper. Proof a hefvre 
lettering are those token off before tiie 
plate is sent to the writing engraver. 
After the proofs the orders of merit are 
— (1) the prints which have the letters 
only in outline ; (2) those in which the 
letters are shaded with a black line ; (3) 
those in which some slight ornament is 
introduced into the letters ; and (4) those 
in which the letters ore filled up quite 
black. 

Proof Spirit. A mixture of equal 
parts (by weight) of alcohol and water. 
The proof oi spirit consists in little bub- 
bles or beads which appear on the top of 
the liquor after agitation. When any 
mixture has more alcohol than water it 
is called over proof, and when less it is 
termed urtder proof. 

Propagan'da. The name given to 
the ‘'congregation” de propaganda fidM, 
established at Rome by Gregory XV., in 
1622, for propagating throughout the 
world the Homan Catholic religion. Anv 
institution for making religious or poli- 
tical proselytes. 

Prophet (The), Mahomet is so called. 

(570-632.) 

The Koran says there have been 200,000 
prophets, only six of whom have brought 
now laws or dispensations : Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Mahomet. 

TJiC Prmhet, Jo'achim, abbot of 
Fio're. (1130-1202.) 

Prophet of die Syriana. Ephracm Syrua, 
(4th century.) 

The Great Propheta, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel; so called because 
their writings are more extensive than 
the prophecies of the other twelve. 

The Minor or Lmer Pronheta, Hose'a, 
Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Micab, Jonah, 
Nahum, Habak'kuk, Zephani'ah, Haggfi4 
Zecharfah, and Mal'achi ; so called be- 
cause their writings are less extensive 
than those of the four Great Prophets. 

Prophetess (2VtO- Ay-e'shah, the 
second wife of Mahomet ; so called, not 
because she had any gift of prophecy, 
but simply because she was the favourite 
wife of the "prophet she was therefore 
emphatically " Mrs. Prophet*** 
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PropositionB in logic are of four 
kiods. called A, E, I, 0. ''A" is a uni- 
versal affirmative, and "E** a universal 
nemtive; '*!” a particular affirmative, 
and A particular negative. 

Auerit A. negftt E, Yonim jraneralitor ambo; 

AMerIt I, negat O, sod partlcularltcr ombo. 

A SMerti and E denici loma uuivrrtnl proDORitlon; 

1 aasierta and O denies, but wiihpartietUar precision. 

Froro'g^e (2 syl.). The parliament 
foot prorogued. Dismissed for the holi- 
days, or suspended for a time. (Latin, 
pro-rogo, to prolong.) 

Frosoe'nium. The front part of 
the stage, between the drop-curtain and 
orchestra. 

Froscrip'tion. A sort of hue and 
cry ; so called because among the Komans 
the names of the persons proscribed wore 
written out, and the tablets bearing their 
names were fixed up in the public forum, 
sometimes with the offer of a reward for 
those who should aid in bringing them 
before the court. If the proscribod did 
not answer the summons, their goods 
were confiscated and their persons out- 
lawed. In this case the name was en- 
graved on brass or marble, the offence 
stated, and the tablet placed conspicu- 
ously in the market-place. 

I’rose means straightforward speak- 
ing or writing (Latin, at'a'iio pro' sa — i.c., 
provei'8a)f in opposition to foot- bound 
speaking or writing, oratio vincta (fet- 
tered speech — poetry). 

Father of Gret^ Prose, Herod'otos. 
(B.C. 484-405.) 

Fath^ of Kiiglish Prose* Wycliffo (1324- 
1384); and Uoger Ascliam (lo 15-1568). 

Father of FVench Prose, Vilieluirduuin 
(pron. Veal-hard-witalt'n,') (1107-1213) 

Proser'pina or Pros'erpme. (3 syl.). 
One day, as slie was amusing herself iii 
the meadows of Sicily, Pluto seized her 
and carried her off in his chariot to the 
infernal remons for his bride. In her 
terror she oixipped some of the lilies she 
had been gathering, and they turned to 
daffodils. 

For the floweri now that, Mshted, 

From Dii’i waggon ! dnflodila. 

That oome beforo the iwallow darei, and take 
The winds of Alaroh with beauty. 

Shaiapeare, •* IFuifar'e Tafer ir. a 

Frosper'ity Bob'inson. Viscount 
Goderich earl of Bipon, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in 1823. In 1825 he 
boasted in the House of the prosperity 

the nation, and his boast was not yet 


O Proserpina, 
thou letled'et Au 


cold when the great financial crisis oo- 
curred. It was Cobbett who gave him 
the name of Prosperity Bobinson.” 

Fros'pero. Bightful duke of Milan, 
deposed oy his brother. Drifted on a 
desert island, he practised magic, and 
i*aised a tempest in which his brother was 
shipwrecked. Ultimately Prospero broJbe 
his voandf and his daughter married the 
son of the king of Naples. — Shahupeaare, 

Tempest:* 

Frotagbras of Abde'ra was the first 
who took the name of ** Sophist.” (b.c. 
480-411.) 

Frote'an. Having the aptitude to 
change its form ; ready to assume dif« 
feront shapes. (See PROTBUS.) 

Frotec'tionist. One who advocates 
the imposition of import duties, to ‘'pro- 
tect” home produce or manufactures. 

Frotector. The earl of Pembroke. 
(1216.) 

Humphrey duko of Gloucester. (1422- 
1447.) 

Bichard duke of Gloucester. (1483.) 

The duko of Somerset. (1548.) 

The Lord Protector of the Commons 
v>eal(h, Oliver Cromwell. (1653-1658.) 

Frot6sila'os, in Fdnelon's “T414- 
maque,” is meant to represent Louvois, 
the French minister of state. 

Frot'estant. One of the party who 
adhered to Luther at the Beformation. 
These Lutherans in 1529 “protested” 
against the decree of Charles V. of Gier- 
many, and appealed from the diet of 
Sjures to a general council. A Protestant 
now means one of the Reformed Church. 

Protestant Pope. Clement XIV. 

Froteus (pron. Prof~tuce), As many 
shapes as Proteus — i,e,, full of shifts, 
aliases, disguises, &c. Proteus was Nep- 
tune’s herdsman, an old man and a 
prophet. He lived in a vast cave, and 
his custom was to tell over his herds of 
sea-calves at noon, and then to sleep. 
There was no way of catching him but by 
stealing upon him during sleep and bincf* 
ing him; if not so captured he would 
elude any one who came to consult him 
by changing his shape, for he had the 
power of changing it in an instant into 
any form he chose. 

The ebongefhl Proteui, whoae prorhetlo mini 

The eecrei eanee of Baoohue’ rage divined. 

Attending, left the flocks. Ids scaly charge^ 

To yrage the hitter wee^ foam n^lajjej^ 
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Frotbala'inion. Marriage-song by 
Edmund Spenser, peculiarly exquisite — 
probably the noblest ever sung. 

Pro'theuB. One of the two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona; his serring-man is 
Launce. Valentine is the other gentle- 
man, whose Borving-man is Speed. — 
Sluiketpeare, **T\ooGmlUmejiof Veroiia," 

Pro'tocol. The first rough draught 
or original copy of a despatch, which is 
to form the basis of a treaty. (Greek, 
proto-koloUf first food — kolon meaning 
chopped or minced food ; or proto-kolla, 
first glue — the leaves of the draught 
being glued or pasted together.) 

Proud (TVie). Otho IV., emperor of 
Germany. (1175, 1209-1218.) 

Tarquin II. of Romo. Superhtts, 
(Reigned B.C. 535-510, died 406.) 

T/ie Proud Duke. Charles Seymour, 
duke of Somerset. He would never 
suffer his (children to sit in his presence, 
and would never speak to his servants 
except by signs. (Died 1748.) 

Proud'fute (Oliver). A boasting 
bonnet-maker of Perth. His widow is 
Magdalen or Maudie. — Sir Waller Scotty 
** Fair Maid of Perth.” 

Frout. (See Fathek.) 

Province means a country pre- 
viously conquered. (Latin, pro vinco.') 

Provin'cial. Like or in tho manner 
of those who live in the provinces. 

Proidncial of an Order. The superior 
of all the monastic houses of a province. 

Prud’homme. A Mon8.PrudC1iomme. 
A man of experience and great prudence, 
of estimable character and practical 
good sense. Your Mons. Prud'homme is 
never a man of genius and originality, 
but what we in England should term a 
“Quaker of tho old school.’* 

TAe council of p^narhommes. A council 
of arbiters to settle disputes between 
masters and workmen. 

Pronello. Stuff. Prunollo really 
means that woollen stuff of which com- 
mon ecclesiastical gowns used to bo 
made; it was also employed for the 
uppers of women’s boots and shoes. A 
corruption of Brignoles. 

Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow | 
lha reel is all but leaLhcr and prunello. 

Pope, ^'Euay on Man" iv. 

PpU'aio (in “Orlando Furioso”), 
Eing of Alvareochia, slain by Zerbi^no. 


PrUB'sla means near Ruuia, the 
country bordering on Russia. In Neo- 
Latin, Boiuesia ; in Slavonic, Poruetia ; 
po in Slavonic signifying “ near.** 

PruBBian Blue. So called because 
it was discovered by a Prussian, viz., 
Diesbach, a colourman of Berlin, in 1710. 
It is sometimes called Berlin blue. 

PruB'Bic Acid means the acid of 
Prussian blue. It is now termed in 
science hydrocyan'io acid, because it is 
a cyanide of iron, 

PsahUB. Seventy-three Psalms are 
inscribed with David’s name ; twelve with 
that of Asaph the singer; eleven go under 
the name of the Sons of Korah, a family 
of singers ; one (i.e. Ps. xc.) is attributed 
to Moses. The whole compilation is 
divided into five books : bk. 1, from i. to 
xli. ; bk. 2, from xlii. to Ixxii. ; bk. 3, 
from Ixxiii. to Ixxxix. ; bk. 4, from xo. 
to cvi. ; bk. 5, from cvii. to el. 

PBalmiBt. Theji sweet Psalmist 
Israel. King David, who composed many 
of the Bible Psalms. (See Psalm Ixxii. 20.) 

Psaphor’B 'BirdB(PsapKonisavSs), 
Puffers, flatterers. Psaphon, in order 
to attract the attention of tho world, 
xeared a multitude of birds, and having 
taught them to pronounce his name, let 
them fly. 

To what far region have faiM songs not flown, 
Likerbapiiou’s birds, speaking iheir tnastei vnameT 
Moore. on the Road," UL 

Psycar’pax (granary-thiefl. Son of 
Troxartas, king of tho Mice. The Frog- 
king offered to carry the young prince 
over a lake, but scarcely had he got mid- 
way when a water-hydra appeared, and 
King-frog to savo^ himself dived under 
water. The mouse being thus left at 
tho surface was drowned, and this catas- 
trophe brought about the Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice. 

The soul nf great Psyoarpos lives In me. 

Of great Troxartas* line, whore sleeky down 

In lovo compressed Lychom'ilS the brown. 

Pamdl, “ RatUe of ike Froge and JfleC i. 

PBy"ch.e (Sf-ke). A beautiful maiden 
beloved by Cupid, who visited her every 
night, but left her at sunrise. Cupid 
bade her never seek to know who he was, 
but one night curiosity overcame her 
prudence, and she went to look at him. 
A drop of hot oil fell on hie shoulder, 
awoke him, and he fled. Psyche next 
became the slave of YexiuSj who treated 
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her motfc eradly ; bat tiltimately she was 
married to Cwld, and became immortaL 
Mrs. Henry Tigbe has embodied in sue 
eantos this exquisite allegory from Ap- 
pnldios. 


fUr ksMltog at fht ethereal thiwe, 

Wanned tira fond bosom of nnoonquered lore. 
Dttrwfti. •'Xetmomjf of K(e0e<a<ion,*Mr. 


FterioTithyB {te-riV-ihu). A fossil 
ganoid, pecuU^ to the old red sand- 
stone. (Greek, ''wing-fish") 


Pterodactyl (Greek, mnfj-finger), 
A fossil lizard with a bat-wing, found in 
the Oolite. 


Ptolemaic System. The system 
of Claudius Ptoletnajus, a celebrated as- 
tronomer of Palu'sium, in Egypt, of the 
eleventh century. He taught that the 
earth is fixed in the centre of the uni- 
verse, and the heavens revolve round it 
from east to west, carrying with them 
the sun, planets, and fixed stars, in their 
respective spheres, lie said that the 
Moon was next above the earth, then 
Mercury, then Venus ; the Sun he placed 
between Venus and Mars, and after 
Mars, Jupiter and Saturn, beyond which 
came the two crystalline spheres. 

Publio-biouse Signs. Much of a 
nation's history, and more of its manners 
and feelings, may be gleaned from its 
public-house signs. A very large number 
of them are selected out of compliment 
to the lord of the manor, either necause 
he is the "great man” of the neighbour- 
hood, or because the proprietor is some 
servant whom "it delighted the lord to 
honour ; '* thus we have the of March, 

in compliment to the duke of Kichmond ; 
the Green Man or gamekeeper, married 
and promoted "to a public.” When 
the name and titles of the Ibrd have 
been exhausted, we get his cognizance 
or his favourite pursuit, as the Bear and 
JtaggeA eUnff, the Fox and Hownde, As 
the object of the sign is to speak to the 
feelings and attract, another fruitful 
source is either some national hero or 
mat battle ; thus we get the Marquie of 
Granby and the Duke of Wellington, the 
Waimoo and the Alma, The prover- 
bial loyalty of our nation has naturally 
shown itself in our tavern signs, giving 
ns the Victoria, the Prince of Wales, the 
Albeii,th» Oroim, and so on. Some signs 
indicate a speciality of the house, as the 
Bowling Green, the Skittles ; some a po- 
Utioal bias, as the Jtoyal Oak; some are 


an attempt at wit, as the Five Alls; and 
some are purely fanoifal. The following 
list will serve to exenmlify the subject t— 

The Angd. In allusion to the angri 
that saluted the Virgin Mary. 

The Bag o* Nads, A corruption of the 
"Bacchanals.” 

The Bear, From the popular sport of 
bear-baiting. 

The Bear and Baechm, in High Street 
Warwick. A corruption of Bear and 
BaeculvLs—d.e., Bear and Bagged Staff, 
the badge of the earl of Warwick. 

The Bear and Ragged Staff, The cog- 
nizance of the earl of Warwick, the earl 
of Leicester, &o. 

The Bell, In allusion to races, a silver 
bell having been the winner's prize up to 
the roign of Charles II. 

La Belle Sauvage, (See Bell Savage.) 

The Blue Boar, The cognizance of 
Bichard III. 

T/ie Blue Pig (Bovis Marks). A oor- 
niption of the "Blue Boar" (See 
above,) 

The Boar's Head, The cognisance of 
the Gordons, &c. 

The Bolt-in-Ton, The punning he- 
raldic badge of prior Bolton, last of 
the clencai rulers of Bartholomew's, pre- 
vious to the Keformation. 

Bosom's Inn. A public-house sign in 
St. Lawrence Lano, London; a corruption 
of " Blossom's Inn,” as it is now called, 
in allusion to the hawthorn blossoms 
surrounding the effigy of St. Lawrence 
on the sign. 

Tbe Bowling Green, Signifying that 
there are arrangements on the premises 
for playing bowls. 

The Bull. The cognizance of Bichard 
duke of York. The Blcuik Bull is the cog- 
nizance of the house of Clare. 

The Bulls Head. The oognizanee of 
Henry VIII. 

T/te Bully Ruffian. A corruption of 
the " Bellerophon” (a ship). 

The Castle. This being the arms of 
Spain, symbolises that Spanish wines 
are to be obt«dned witmn. In some 
cases, without doubt, it is a oompli* 
mental sign of the manor castle. 

The Cat and Fiddle, A corruption of 
Colon Fiddle — i,e,, Caton, the faithful 
governor of Calais. In Farringdon 
(Devon) is the sign of La Chatte Fiddle, in 
commemoration of a faithful cat. With- 
out scanning the phrase so nieely, it 
may simply indicate that the game of 
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eai (txftp-ball) and a jiddU for danoing 
are provided for customers. 

Tm Cat and Mutton, Hackney, whick 
gives name to the Cat and Mutton Fields. 

Tht Cat and Wheel, A corruption of 
St. Catherine's Wheel;*' or an announce- 
ment that oat and \3oXmxQQ-whed8 are i 
provided for the amusement of cus- 
tomers. 

The Chequert, (1) In honour of the 
Stuarts, whose shield was “cheeky,” like 
a Scotch plaid. (2) In commemoration 
of the licence granted by the earls of 
Arundel or lords Warrenne. (3) An in- 
timation that a room is sot apart for 
merchants and accountants, where they 
can be private and make up their ac- 
counts, or use their “ chequers'* undis- 
turbed. (JSee Lattice.) 

The Coach and Horm, This sign sig- 
nifies that it is a posting house, a stage- 
coach house, or both. 

The Coch and Bottle, A corruption of 
the “Cork and Bottle,” meaning that 
wine is sold there in bottles. Probably 
in some oases it may indicate that the 
house provides poultry, eggs, and wine. 

The Cow and Skittles. The cow is the 
real sign, and alludes to the dairy of the 
hostess, or some noted dairy in the 
neighbourhood. Skittles is added to in- 
dicate that there is a skittle gromd on 
the premises. 

The Cross Keys, Common in the me- 
disBval ages, and in allusion to St. Peter, 
or one of the bishops whose cognizance 
it is— probably the lord of the manor or 
the patron saint of the parish church. 
The cross keys are emblems of the 
papacy, St. Peter, the bisliop of Glouces> 
ter, St. Servatius, St. HippoVytus, St. 
Genevihve, St. Petronilla, St. Osyth, St. 
Martha, and St. Germa'nus. 

TJwheml. A public-house sign two 
doors from Temple Bar, Fleet Street. The 
sign represents St. Dunstan seizing the 
devil by the nose. (See Gone to the Deoil.) 

The Dog and Dmk, Tea gardens at 
Lambeth (suppressed); to signify that 
the sport so called could be seen there. 
A duck was put into water, and a dog 
set to hunt it ; the fun was to see the 
duck diving, and the dog following it 
under water. 

The Red Dragon, The cognizance of 
Henry VII, or tne principality of Wales. 

The S^oad Eagle, The arms of Ger- 
>nuiy ; to indicate that German wines 
may be obtained within. 


The Fox and Goose, To signify that 
there are arrangements within for play- 
ing the royal game of Fox and Goose. 

St, George and the Dragon, In com- 
pliment to the patron saint of England, 
and his combat with the dragon. Tho 
legend is still stamped upon our gold 
coin. 

The Geoige ana Cannon, A oomiptiou 
of “George Canning.*' 

Tlte Globe. The cognizance of Al- 
fonso, king of Portugal ; and intimating 
that Portuguese wines may be obtained 
within. 

The Goat in Golden Boots. A corruption 
of tho Dutch Goed in der Gouden Boote 
(tho god Mercury in his golden sandals). 

^ The Goat and Compasses, A Puritan 
sign, a corrupt hieroglyphio reading of 
“ God encompasses us.” 

The Black Goats, A publio-bouse sign. 
High Bridge, Lincoln, formerly “The 
Three Goats” — i.e., three gowts (gutters 
or drains), bv which the water from the 
Swan Pool (a large lake that formerly 
existed to the west of the city) was con- 
ducted into the bod of the Witham. 

The Goldei Cross. This refers to the 
ensigns carried by the crusaders. 

Tfoe Grecian Stairs. A corruption of 
“The Greesen or Stairs” (Greesen is 
gree, a stop, our de-gree). The allusion 
is to a flight of stops from the New 
Boad to the Minster Y ard. In W ickliff o's 
Bible, Acts xxi. 40 is readered — “ Pool 
stood on the greezen.” 

Let me spesk like younelf, and lay a aentenoe 
Whiob, like a gnie or step, may help theia lovers 
Into your favour. ShaJtetpeare, ** OthMo,** L a 

The Green Man. The late gamekeeper 
of the lord of the manor turned publican. 
At one time these servants were dressed 
in green. 

The Green Man and Still—i.e., the 
herbalist bringing his herbs to be distilled. 

The Hare and Hounds. In compliment 
to the sporting squire or lord of the 
manor. 

HoU-indJoe-’WaXl {London), So 
called because it was approaohed by a 
assage or “hole” in the wall of the 
ouse standing in front of the tavmn. 
The Iron Devil, A corruption el 
“Hirondelle” fthe swallow). There nen 
numerous public-house signm referring 
to birds; as — the ''Blaokbir^” the 
“Thrush',” the “Peacock.”the “Martin,*’ 
the “Bird-in-the-Hend,*'&e. &o. 

Tho Three Kings. Apublio-house 
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of Ihe medisBTal affeii. in alludon to the 
ihrM kings of Cologne, the Magi who 
presented offering to the infant Jeans. 
Very many publio-house signs of the 
medisaval period had a reference to oc- 
olesiastioal matters, either because their 
landlords were ecclesiastics^ or else from 
a superstitious reverence for ** saints’* 
and *‘holy things.” 

Man Diden with Mischief. A 
publiO'house sign, Oxford Street, nearly 
opposite to Hanway Yard. The sign is 
said to have been painted by Hogarth, 
and represents a man carrying a woman 
on his oaok. 

The Marquie of Granlu (Londojif <6c.). 
In compliment to John Manners, eldest 
son of John, third duke of Rutland— a 
bluff, brave soldier, generous, and greatly 
beloved by his men. 

‘Whst conquest now will Britain bossi. 

Or where display her banners? 

Alas 1 in Orauby she has lost 
True oouragii and good Mannera 

The Pack-horee, To signify that pack- 
horses could be hired there. 

T/te Palgra-ids Head. A public-hou'jo 
sign near Temple Bar, in honour of 
Frederick, palgrave of the Rhine. 

The Pig and Tinder Box. A corrupt 
rendering of The ElepJiani and CasUe; 
the ” pig” is really an elephant, and the 

tinder-box’* the castle on its back. 

The Pig and Whietle. (/SeePia.) 

The Plum and Feathers, A public- 
house sign near Stoken Church Hill, 
Oxford. A corruption of the **Flumo 
of Feathers,” meaning that of the Prince 
of Wales. 

Tiie Queen of Bohemia. In honour of 
1a(^ Elizabeth Stuart. {See Bohemia.) 

The Queer Boor. A corruption of Coeur 
Pot'S (Golden Heart.) 

The Rose. A symbol of England, as 
the Thistle is of Scotland, and the Sham- 
rock of Ireland. 

The Bed Bose. The badge of the 
Lanoastrians in the civil war of the 
Koses. 

The White Bose. The badge of the 
Yorkists in the civil war of the Roses. 

The Bose of the Quarter Sessions, A 
eorruption of La Bose des QtuUre Saisons. 

The Salutation and Cat. The ” Salu* 
tation” (which refers to the an^l sa- 
lutiitf the Virgin Mary) is the sign of 
the house, and Hie *'Cat” is added to 
signify that arrangements are made for 
playing cat or tipcat. 


The Saraeen*e Head. In allusion to 
what are preposterously termed **Tha 
Holy Wars ; ” adopted probably by some 
cruder after his return home, or at any 
rate to flatter the natural sympathy for 
these Quixotic expeditions. 

The Ship, near Temple Bar, and oppo- 
site The Palgravds Uead; in honour 
of Sir Francis Drake, the circumnavi- 
gator. 

The Skip and Shovel. Referring to Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, a favourite admiral 
in Queen Anne’s reign. 

The Seven Stars. An astrological sign 
of the medisBval ages. 

TU Three Sums. The oognizanoe of 
Edward IV. 

The Sun and the Rose. The cognizance 
of the House of York. 

The Stoan with Three Necks, A publio- 
house sign in Lad Lane, Ac. ; a corrup- 
tion of throe nicks” (on the bill). 

The Swan and Antelope. The cog- 
nizanco of Henry V. 

The Talbot (a hound). The arms of 
the Talbot family. 

The Turk's Head. Alluding to the Holy 
Wars, when the Cnisadors fought against 
the Turks. 

The Unicorn, The Scottish supporter 
in the royal arms of Great Britain. 

The White Hart. The cognizance of 
Richard II ; the White Lion, of Edward 
XV., as earl of March ; the White Swan, 
of Henry IV. and of Edward 111, 

Fublioans of the New Testament 
were tlio provincial underlings of the 
Magister or master collector who resided 
at Rome. The taxes were farmed by a 
contractor called the Manceps; this 
Manceps divided his contract into dif- 
ferent societies; each society had a 
Magister, under whom were a number of 
underlings called Publica’ni or servants 
of the state. 

FuceUe (La). The Maid of Orle'ans, 
Jeanne d’Arc. (1410-1431. Shake- 
speare's “ 1 Henry VI.,” v. 4. 

Fuck or Bobin Goodfellow. A faiiy 
and merry wanderer of the night, ** rough, 
knurly-limbed, faun-faced, and shook- 
pated, a very Shetlander among the gos- 
samer-winged” fairies around mm. (See 
Shakespeare’s ” Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” ii. 1 ; iii. 1.) 

Fudding. (i%«Jack.) 
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Fudding-tiine properly means just 
as dinner is about to benn, for our fore- 
fathers took their pudding before their 
meat. It also means in the nick of time. 

BntMuri. .. 

la piutdlntHtime eame to hfs aid. 

StMtr, ** Uudibrat,** L t. 

Fudens. A soldier in the Homan 
army, mentioned in 2 Tim. iv. 21, in con- 
nection with Linus and Claudia. Ac- 
cording to tradition, Claudia, the wife 
of Pudens, was a British lady ; Linus, 
otherwise called Cyllen, was her brother ; 
and Lucius, "the British king,” the 
grandson of Linus. Tradition further 
adds that Lucius wrote to Eleutherus, 
bishop of Borne, to send missionaries to 
Britain to convert the people. 

Fuff. Exaggerated praise. The 
most popular etymology of this word is 
pouft a coiffure employed by the ladies 
of France in the reign of tho Grand 
Monarque to announce events of interest, 
or render persons patronised by them 
popular. Thus Madame d’Egmont, duke 
of Bioholieu*s daughter, wore on her 
head a little diamond fortress, with 
moving sentinels, after her father had 
taken port Mahon; and the duchess of 
Orleans wore a little nursery, with cradle, 
baby, and toys complete, ^ter the birth 
of her son and heir. These no doubt 
were pouffs and puffs, but lord Bacon 
uses the word puff a century before the 
head-gear was brought into fashion. 
Two other etymons resent themselves : 
the old pictures of Fame puffing forth 
the praises of some hero with her trum- 
pet ; and the puffing out of slain beasts 
and birds in order to make them look 
plumper and better for food — a plan 
universally adopted in the abattoirs of 
Paris. The French poa/ is our puff. 

Pvif, in “The Cfritic,” by bheridan. 
An impudent literary quack. 

Fuff.baIL A sort of fungus. The 
word is a corruption of Puck or Pouk 
ball, anciently called Fuck-fist. The 
Irisn name is Pooka-foot. {B&xon, Pulker- 
Mt a toad-stool.) Shakespeare alludes 
to this superstition when Pros'pero sum- 
saons amongst his elves — 

Tou whoM psitime 
Is to mskt midnlsht mushrooms. 

fifto&qMort, *' JomiMiC,” ?. 1. 

FuflbdTJp. Conceited; elatodwith 
oonceit or praise; filled with wind. A 


puf is a tartlet with a very light or 
puffy crust. 

That BO one of you be puffed up one soelasi ani 
other.— 1 (hr. hr. a 

Fug is the Saxon ntya, a ” little girl,” 
and is used to a chila, monkey, dog, &o., 
as a pet term. 

Fbu miscAievous liiUt prtg* A playful 
reproof to a favourite. 

Pug. A mischievous little goblin in 
Ben Jonson's drama of " The Devil is an 
Ass.** Shakespeare has changed the 
name to " Puck,” and with it has created 
the character anew. 

Fugna Forco'rum (Battle of the 
Pigs). The most celebrated poem of 
alliterative verse, extending to several 
hundred lines, in which every word be- 
gins with p. 

Puisne Judges means the younger* 
bom judges. They are the four inferior 
judges of the court of Queen's Bench, 
and the four inferior judges of the court 
of Common Pleas, (irench, pwU nl, sub- 
sequently bom.) 

Pukwa'na {North- American Indian), 
The curling smoke of the Peace-pipe ; a 
signal or beacon. 

Pul'ian or Pulia'no (in "Orlando 
Furioso’*). Leader of the Nasamo'ni^ 
slain by llinaldo. 

Pull. A long a ttrong pull, and 
apvXl altogeUier — %.e., a steady, energetic, 
and systematic co-operation. The re- 
ference may be either to a boat, where 
all the oarsmen must pull together with 
a long and strong pull at the oars ; or it 
may be to the act of hauling with a rope, 
when a simultaneous strong pull is in- 
dispensable. 

Pulling. A jockey trick, which used 
to be called " playing booty **—<.«., ap- 
pearing to use every effort to come in 
first, but really determined to lose the 
race. 

Mr. Kemble [in the Iron Chest'] gave a slight tcrnch 
of the jockey, and "played booty"' He seemed ta 
do Jusnce to the play, but really ruined its succWB.*- 
George Celman the Younser. 

Pumble-chook ('f7nc?e.) He bullied 
Pip when only a poor boy, but when the 
boy became wealthy was his liok-qpittle, 
fawning on him most servilely with his 
"May I, Mr. Pip’* [have the honour of 
shaking hands with you]; "Might I, 
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Mr. Flp** [take the liberty of aalutiiig 
yoig^,^Diekmt, ** QrttA ExptcUUioiu** 

Pummel or Pcwma, To beat black 
end blue. (French, pommUr, to dapple.) 

Pump. To lift, to extract informa- 
tion by indirect questions. In allusion 
to pumping up water. 

Bat pnnp aot m* for politioa.— O<<0<iir. 

Pumpemiokel. His Transparency 
eif Pwnverwickel. So the Times satirises 
m mmor German princes, whose 
ninety men and ten drummers consti- 
tuted their whole embattled host on the 
parade-ground before their palace, and 
whose revenue is supplied by a per- 
centage on the tax levied on strangers at 
the Pumpemiokel Kursaal.**— 

1866. 

Pun is the Welsh pua, equivalent ; it 
means a word equally applicable to two 
things. The application should be re- 
mote and odd in order to give piquancy 
to the play. {See Calembouro.) 

Punoll, from the Indian word punj 
(five) $ so called from its fivo ingredionta 
—viz., spirit, water, lemon, sugar, and 
xpice. It was introduced into England 
from Spain, where it is called pondie. It 
is called ** Contradiction,** because it is 
composed of spirits to make it strong, 
and viaJter to make it weak ; of lemon- 
iuics to make it sour, and sugar to make 
it sweet. 

. Mr. Punch. A Roman mime called 
Maoous was the orimnal of Punch. A 
statuette of this bu^on was discovered 
in 1727 , containing all the well-known 
features of our friend— the long nose 
^.#&d gomle eyes, the hunch back and 
' protrucuDg breast. 

The most popular derivation of Punch 
and Judy is Pontius cum Judssis 
(Matt, xxvii. 19), an old mystery play 
of ^'Pontius Pilate and the Jews;** but 
the Italian polidnello seems to be from 
pollicX, a thumb (Tom-thumb figures), 
and our Punch from paunch. 

The drama or stos'y of our Punch and 
Judy is attributed to Silvio Fiorillo, an 
Italian comedian of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The tale is this : Punch, in a fit 
. of jealousy, strangles his infant child, 
when Judy flies to her revenge. She 
fetches a bludgeon, with which she be- 
labours her husband, till Punch, exaspe- | 
rated, seises another bludgeon and bsats ' 


her to death, then fliw into the straef 
the two dead bodies. The bodies attract 
the notice of a police-officer^ who enters 
the house. Punch flees for his life: 
being arrested by an officer of the In- 
quisition, he is shut up in prison, from 
which he escapes by means of a golden 
key. The rest is an allegory, showing 
how Punch triumphs over all the ills that 
flesh is heir to. (1) En'nui, in the shape 
of a dog, is overcome; (2) Disease, in 
the disguise of a doctor, is kicked out ; 
(3) Death is beaten to death ; and (4) the 
Devil himself is outwitted. 

Func'tual. No bigger than a point, 
exact to a point or moment. (Latin, ad 
punctum.) Hence the angel describing 
this earth to Adam calls it ‘*This opa- 
cious earth, this punctual spot** — i.e., a 
spot no bigger than a point. — Milton^ 

Paradise Lost,** viii. 28. 

Punctuation. The following advice 
of bishop Orloton to Goumey and Mal- 
travers in 1327 is an excellent example 
of the importance of punctuation 
Edwardum ocadere nolite timere honum 
est — ** Spare not to kill king Edward if 
right.** If the point is placed after the 
first word, the sentence reads ** Not to 
kill the king is right ; ** but if after the 
second word, the direction becomes. 

Spare not ; to kill the king is right.** 
{See Oraolb.) 

Pundit. An East Indian scholar, 
skilled in Sanskrit, and learned in law, 
divinity, and science. We use the word 
for aporcus litera'rum, one more stocked 
with book lore than deep erudition. 

Pu'nio Apple. A pomegranate ; so 
called because it is thepomum or ''apple*' 
belonging to the genus Pu'nica. 

Pu'nic Paitli. Treachery, violation 
of faith. "Punic faith** is about equal 
to " Spanish honesty.** The Puni (a cor- 
ruption of Poeni) were accused by the 
Romans of breaking faith with them, a 
most extraordinary instance of the "pot 
calling the kettle black ;** for whatever 
infidelity the Carthaginians were guilty 
of, it could scarcely equal that of their 
accusers. 

The Roman Poeni is the word Phoeni 
(Phcenicians), the Carthaginians being 
of Phoenician descent. 

Our Poaio lUth 

Isiaftmooi. sad » u. 
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Piu^ab (five rivers). They are the 
Jelnm, Ohent^f Kavee, Be'as, and Sutlej ; 
called by the Greeks ^te-potcafnia. 

Fap properly means a little boy or 
ffirU A little dog is so called because it 
£b a pet. An insect in the third stage 
of existence. (Latin, pupuf, fern, pupa ; 
French, poupiSf a doll ; German, pwj^.) 

Purbeck (Dorsetshire). Noted for a 
marble used in ecclesiastical ornaments. 
Chichester cathedral has a row of columns 
of this limestone. The columns of the 
Temple church, London ; the tomb of 
Queen Eleanor, in Westminster Abbey ; 
and the Girone of the Archbishop in Can> 
terbury cathedral, are other specimens. 

Purita'ni (I). ‘‘The Puritans.” 
Elvfra, daughter of lord Walton, a Puri- 
tan, is affianced to lord Arthur Talbot, 
a Cavalier. On the day of espousals, 
lord Arthur aids Henrietta, the widow 
of Charles I., to escape; and Elvira, 
t hi n king him faithless, loses her reason. 
On his return to England, lord Arthur 
explains the cii'cumstances, and the two 
lovers vow that nothing on earth shall 
part them more. The vow is scarcely 
uttered, when Cromwell’s soldiers enter 
and arrest lord Talbot for treason ; but 
as they lead him forth to execution, a 
herald announces the defeat of tho 
Stuarts, and free pardon to all political 
prisoners. Whereupon lord Arthur is 
liberated, and mames Elvira.— ^ettini, 
** I Puintan%” (libretto hy C. Pepoli). 

Fa'ritans. Seceders from the Bo- 
formed Church ; so called because they 
rejected idl human traditions and inter- 
ference in religion, acknowledging the 
sole authority of the "pure Word of 
God/’ without " note or comment.” 
Them motto was : "Tho Bible, the whole 
Bible, and nothing but the Bible.” The 
English Puritans were sometimes by 
the Beformers called from 

their preciseness in matters called "in- 
different.” Andrew Fuller gave them 
the name of Non-cmiformists, because 
they refused to subscribe to the Act of 
Uniformity. 

.Purlieu (2 syl.). French, pwralU 
lieu (a place free from the forest laws). 
Henry II., Bichard 1., and John made 
certain lands forest lands: Henry 111. 
Allowed certain portions all round to be 
levered. These "rues” or forest borders 
were freed from that servitude which 


was laid on the royal forests. The "per- 
ambulation ” by which this was effected 
was technically called pouralUe. 

^ . InthCimrlietiBofthliformtitMkds 
A Bheep>cote feui'ed about with olive treea 
ShakBspsars, **As Fou Liks it,” iv. A 

Purple (blue and red) indicates the 
love of truth even unto martyrdom. 

Pursy, Pursiness. Broken-winded. 
or in a bloated state in which the wind 
is short and difficult. (French, pmusif, 
same meaning.) 

A fat and pursy man. Shakespeare 
has "pursy Insolence,” the insolence of 
Jesurun, “who waxed fat and kicked.” 
In " Hamlet ” we havo " the fatness of 
these pursy times ».a, wanton or self- 
indulgont times. 

Purura'vas and XTrva'ei. An 
Indian myth similar to that of " Apollo 
and Daphne.” Purhravas is a legendary 
king wno fell in love with Urva'si, a 
heavenly nymph, who consented to be- 
come his wife on certain conditions. 
These conditions being violated, Urvasi 
disappeared, and Purdravas, inconsol- 
able, wandered everywhere to find her. 
Ultimately he succeeded, and they were 
indissolubly united. 

Pu'sesrite (3 syl.), A High Church- 
man ; so called from Dr. Pusey of Ox- 
ford, a chief contributor to the 
for tifv Times. (See Thactabians.) 

Puss in Boots (Le Chat BotU), from 
the "Eleventh Night” of Straparola's 
Italian fairy tales, where Constantine’s 
cat procures his master a fine castle and 
the king’s heiress ; first translated into 
French in 1585. Our version is taken 
from that of Charles Perrault. There is 
a similar one in the Scandinavian nursery 
tales. This clever cat seemres a fortune 
and a royal partner for his master, who 
passes off as the marquis of CaFabas, but 
is in reality a young miller without a 
penny in the world. 

Put. A clown, a silly shallow-pate, a 
butt, one easily " put upon.” 

Quetr country puts extol queen BesB*! reign. 

Ih-onuoik 

Putney and Mortlake Baoe* 
The annual eight-oared boat-race be- 
tween the two universities of Cambridge 
and Oxford. 

Pygmalion. A statuary of Cyprus, 
who hated women and resolved never to 
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nianT; Ixut fdl in love with his own m&r- 
blo ftatne of the goddess Venus. At his 
earnest praj^er the statue was vivified, and 
he married it. (v. Earthly Paradise^ Ang.) 

Ver, Ifln Pygmalioii, doat on lifeless charms, 

Qtoantoolaspaetatne in their arma 

& ./enytu, ** Art c/ J^ananp," canto L 

Pyg^mies (2 syl.). A nation of 
dwons on the banks of the CJpper Nile. 
Every spring [the cranes made war upon 
them and devoured them. They cut 
down every oom-ear with an axe. 
When Hercules went to the country they 
climbed up his goblet by ladders to drink 
from it; and while he was asleep two 
whole armies of them fell upon his right 
hand, and two upon his left ; but Her- 
cules rolled them all in his lion's skin. It 
is eai^ to see how Swift has availed him- 
self of this Grecian legend in his Gulli- 
Ter’s Travels.” 

Pyl'ades and Orestes. Two model 
friends, whose names have become pro- 
verbial for friendship, like those of Da- 
mon and Pythias, David and Jonathan. 

Psrr'amus. The lover of Thisbe*. 
Supposing Thisbe to be tom to pieces by 
a lion, he stabbed himself, and Thisbo 
finding the dead body stabbed herself 
also. Both fell dead under a mulberry- 
tree, which has ever since borne blood- 
red fruit. Shakespeare has a travestie 
of this tale in bis ** Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.”— Ovid, bk. iv. 

Pyrooles and Musido'rus. He- 
roes whose exploits, previous to their 
arrival in Arcadia, are detailed in the 
*'Arca'dia” of Sir Philip Sidney. 

Pyro'des (3 syl.). Clias was so 
called, according to Pliny, because he was 
the first to strike fire from fiint. 

Pyr'rliic Dance, the most famous 
war-danoe of anti<mity, received its name 
from Pyrrichos, a Dorian. It was danced 
to the flute, and its time was very quick. 
Julius CsBsar introduced it into Home. 
The Romaika, still danced in Greece, is a 
relio of the anoient Pyrrhic dance. 

PyrrHo. A sceptic. Pyrrho was the 
founder of the Sceptical school of phi- 
losophy. He was a native of Elis, in 
Peloponne'sos. Pyrrhonism, infidelity. 

BlMMrdbe thetfajl’ieaped the mransHngorev 
From Pyrrholi miuw and 


Pythag'orasy son of M n essap rft oi^ 
was called son of Apollo or Pythio^ from 
the first two syllables of his name ; but 
he was called Pytba-goias because the 
Pythian oracle predict his birth. 

Pythagoraif generally called TU Long* 
hatred Safmvan, A native of Sa'mos, 
noted for his manly beauty aud long 
hair. The Greeks applied the phrase to 
any venerable man or philosopher. 

Pythagorcu maintained that he dis- 
tinctly recollected having occupied other 
human forms before his oirth at Samos : 

(1) He was JBthaPides, son of Mercuryi 

(2) Euphorbos the Phrygian, son of Pan'- 
th3os, in which form ne ran Patroolos 
through with a lance, leaving Hector to 
dispatch the hateful friend of Achilles ; 

(3) Hermoti'mos, the prophet of Clazo- 
me'nm ; (4) a fisherman ; and (5) Pytha- 
goras, son of Mnesarchos. To prove his 
Phry^an existence he was taken to tho 
temple of Hera, in Argos, and ariced to 
point out the shield of the son of Pan- 
thoos, which he did without hesitation. 
{See Bat.) 

TJte golden Oidgh of Py(hagor<u» This 
thigh he showed to Ab'aris, the Hyper- 
borean priest, and exhibited in tho 
Olympic games. 

Abaris, priest of the H 3 q>erbo'reanB. 
gave him a dart, by which he was carried 
through the air, over inaccessible rivers, 
lakes, and mountains; expelled pesti- 
lence; lulled storms; and pexformed 
other wonderful exploits. 

Pyihagorat maintained that the soul 
has three vehicles : (1) theefAsreof, which 
is luminous and celestial, in which the 
soul resides in a state of bliss in the 
stars ; (2) the luminoue, which suffers the 
punishment of sin after death ; and (3) 
tho terrestrial, which is the vehicle it 
occupies on this earth. 

Pythagoras asserted he could write on 
the moon. His plan of operation was to 
write on a looking-glass in blood, and 
place it opposite th^e moon, when the in- 
scription would appear photographed or 
reflected on its disc. 

Pythagoras. Mesmerism was prac- 
tised by Pythagoras, if we may credit 
lamblichus, who tells us that he tamed 
a savage Daunian bear by ^'stroking it 
gently with his hand,” subdued an eagle 
by the same means, and held absolute 
dominion over beasts and birds by ‘'the 
power of his voice,” or ** influence of his 
touch.” 
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Ffthagore'axi System. Pjrtba'- 
goras tau^t that the sun is a movable 
sphere in the centre of the universe, and 
that all the planets revolve around it. 
This is substantially the same as the 
Copemican and Newtonian systems. 

lythlan Qames. The games held 
by the Greeks at Pytho, in Phocis, sub- 
sequently called Delphi. They took 
place every fourth year, the second of 
each Olympiad. 

Pythias. {See Damon.) 

Python. The monster serpent 
hatched from the mud of Deuca'lion*s 
deluge, and slain near Delphi by Apollo. 


Q 

d means the ''tail letter’* (French, 
queue, a tail). This letter, which is O 
with a tail, was borrowed from the 
French. 

Q in a comer. Something not seen at 
first, but subsequently brought to notice. 
The thong to which seals are attached in 
legal documents is in French called the 
queue', thus we have Uttres scellees sur 
iimple queue or mr double queue, accord- 
ing to whether they bear one or two 
seals. In documents where the seal is 
attached ts the deed itself, the comer 
where the seal is placed is called the 
queue, and when the document is sworn 
to the finger is laid on the queue. 

In a merry Q (cue). Humour, temper; 
thus Shakespeare says, '^Mycue is vil- 
lanous melancholy ("King Lear,” i. 2.). 

Old Q. The fifth earl of March, 
afterwards duke of Queensberfy, 

Q.!E.D. Quod erat demonstrandum. 
Three letters appended to the theorems 
of Euclid, meaning: Thus have we 
proved the proposition stated above, as 
we were required to do. 

Q.!B.P. Quod eratfacien'dum. Three 
letters appended to the problems of 
Euclid, meaning : Thus have we done or 
drawn the figure required by the pro- 
position. 

Q.P. Quantum placet. Two letters 
used in prescriptions, meaning the quan- 
tity may be as little or much as you like. 
Thus in a cup of tea we might say " Milk 
and sugar q.p.** 
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Q.8. QuaiUum suffieU, Two letters 
appended to prescriptions, and meaning 
as much as is required to make the pills 
up. Thus, after giving the drugs in 
minute proportions, the apothecary is 
told to " mix those articles in liquorice 

Q.V. (Latin, quantum vis). As much 
as you like. 

q.v. {Latin, qtiod vidg). Which see. 

Quack or Quack Doctor ; once 
called q^ck-salver. A puffer of salves. 
(8wedim, qvaJc^salfoarH ; Norwegian, 
qvak-salver; German, quacksaWer.) 

Saltimbancoes, quack<salvers, and 
ceive the vulKar.-OTtr Thomas Browne. 

Quacks. Queen Anne’s quack oculists 
were Wilham Bead (tailor), who was 
knighted, and Dr. Grant (a tinker). 

Quadragesima Sunday. The 
Sunday immediately preceding Lent ; so 
called because it is, in round numbers, the 
fortieth day before Easter. 

Quadrageslmals. The farthings 
or payments made in commutation of a 

S ersonal visit to the mother-church on 
[id-Lent Sunday ; called also Whitsun 
farthings. 

Quadrilat'eral. The four for- 
tresses of Poschiela and Mantua on the 
Mincio, and Vero'na and Logna'go on the 
Ad'ige. 

The Prussian Quadrilateral. The for- 
tresses of Luxemburg, Coblentz, Sarre- 
louis, and Maycuce. 

Quadrille (2 syl., French) means 
a small square ; a dance in which the 
persons place themselves in a square. 
(Latin, qtiad'rula.) 

Le Pantalon. So called from the tune 
to which it used to be danced. 

L*£ti. From a country-dance called 
Pas <r£te, very fashionable in 1800, 
wbicb it resembles. 

Za Poule. Derived from a country- 
dance produced by Julien in 1802, the 
second part of which began with the 
imitation of a cock-crow. 

Trenise. The name of a dancings 
master who, in 1800, invented the figura 
La Pastourelle. ,So named from its 
melody and accompaniment, which are 
similar to the Yitanelles or peasants* 
damces. 
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QmdWoge (8 qrL). Anything 
written in four parte or boolu, as 
'*Ghilde Harold.” Anything compiled 
ftom four authors, as the ‘*Life of 
Thomas h Beoket.'* Any history resting 
on the testimony of four independent 
authorities, as “The Gospel History.” 

Tht rerj onthouri of the Qaadriloge Iteelfe or long 
offoure pejrle..doeaIleriihonepeii and mouth ac* 
knowledBe the um9.-~Lanibard4» ** FtranUndatiM,’* 
P.S16. 

Quadriv^ium. The four higher 
subjects of scholastio philosophy up to 
the twelfth century. It embraced music, 
arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy. 
The quadrivium was the ** fourfold way” 
to knowledge; the tri'mum {q.v,) the 
“three-fold way” to eloquence; both 
together comprehended the seven arts 
or sciences. The seven arts are enu- 
merated in the following hexameter : — 
Lisy u^^r opMS, Batio, Namerui, Tonus. Angolna* 

And in the two following 

Ornmt loquitur, Dio. vera dooet, Bhtt. verba colorat. 

Jfus. oadit, Ar. numerat, Cifeo. ponderat, AU. colit 

astra. 

Quadroon'. A person with one- 
fourth of black blood ; the offspring of 
a mulatto woman by a white man. The 
mulatto is half-blooded, one parent being 
white and the other black. (Latin, qua^ 
fwor, four.) {See Lamuo.) 

Quad'ruple Alliance of 1674. 
Gexmany, Spain, Denmark, and Holland 
formed an alliance against France to 
resist the encroachments of Louis XIV., 
who had declared war against Holland. 
It terminated with the Treaty of Nime* 
guen in 1678. 

QiMdruple Alliance of 1718-1719. An 
allianoe between England, France, Ger- 
many, and Holland, to guarantee the 
succession in England to the House of 
Hanover; to secure the succession in 
France to the House of Bourbon ; and 
to prolubit Spain and France from 
uniting under one crown. Signed at 
Paris. 

Alliance of 1834. The al- 
lianoe of England, France, Spain, and 
Portugal for the purpose of restoring 
peace to the Peninsula, by ^tting down 
the Garlists or partisans of Don Carlos. 

Quaint means trim, precise. A 
qpaint phraee is a phrase dressed or 
trimmed, and not expressed in the ordi- 
nary way. (Latin, compiut, combed and 
dressed.) 


Quarter. It appears from the “Jom^ 
nal” of George Fox, who was imprisoned 
for nearly twelve months in Derby, that 
the Quakers first obtained the appellation 
by which they are now generally known 
in 1650, from the following oiroumstanee : 
— “ Justice Bennet, of Derby,” saysFox,^ 
** was the first to call us Quaxers, because 
I bade him quake and tremble at the 
word of the Lord.” The system of the 
Quakers is laid down by Robert Barclay 
in fifteen theses, called ** Barclay’s 
Apology,” addressed to Charles II. 

Quakers (that, like lanterns, bear 
Their light within them) will not swear. 

Sutler, “ Al((i6ras,*a. A 

Quanda'ry. A perplexity ; a doubt. 
(French, Qu*eJi dirai-je, What shall I say?) 

Quanquam or Cancan, A slang 
manner of dancing quadrilles permitted 
in the public gardens of Paris, &o. The 
word cancan is a corruption of the Latin 
quamquam, a term applied to the exer- 
cises delivered by young theological stu- 
dents before the divinity professors. 
Hence it came to signify “ babble,” ** jar- 
gon,” anything crndi', jejune, Ac. 

Quantum Suf. {sufficii). As much 
as is required. Latin for “as-muoh-as 
suffices.” Often written q,i. 

Quarantine (3 syl.). The forty 
days that a ship suspected of being in- 
fected with some contagious disorder is 
obliged to lie off port. (Italian, qyaran 
tina, forty ; French, quarantain^ 

To perform quarantine is to ride off 
port during the time of quarantine. {See 
FoBTr.) 


Quarll {Philip), A sort of Bobinsox 
Crusoe, who had a chimpanzee for his 
•'man Friday.” The story relates the 
adventures and sufferings of an English 
hermit named Philip Quarll. 

Quarrel. A short, stout arrow used 
in the cross-bow*, (A corruption of car- 
rial; Welsh, ; French, carreau. 

So called because the head was originally 
carre or four-sided. Hence also a quarrel 
or quarry of glase, meaning a square or 
diamond-shaped pone ; quarier, a square 
wax-candle, &c.) 


Quarrel. To qiiarrd over the 
cop;— over something which cannot po^ 
sibly do you any good ; over goM worn. 
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Thif ii a French ezpreBsion. The newly- 
appointed bishop of Bruges entered the 
town in his cope, which he gave to the 
people : and the people, to part it among 
themselyes^ tore it to shreds, each taking 
ajdeoe. 


Sunday (15th May), Lammas day (Ist 
August), and Martinmas day (11th No- 
yember). 

Quarter-Master. The officer whose 
duty it is to attend to the quarUn of the 
soldiers. {See Quabtbbs.) 


Quarry. Prey. This is a term in 
falconry. When a hawk etntch the object 
of pursuit and clung to It, she was said 
to ‘'bind but when she Jlew off -with, it, 
she was said to “ carry.” The “ carry ** 
or “ quarry,” therefore, means the prey 
carried off % the hawk. It is an error 
to derive this word from the Latin quaero^ 
to seek. 


To tall the manner of it. 
Were on the quarry of these murdered deer 
To add the death of you. 

SlMkeapeartf ** Macbeth^ if. 3. 


Quarter. To grant quarter. To spare 
the life of an enemy in your power. Dr. 
Tusler says: — “It originated from an 
agreement anciently made between the 
Dutch and the Spaniards, that the ran- 
som of a soldier should be the quarter of 
his pay.” Probably it moans simply to 
“grant conditions.” In this sense quar- 
ter was commonly used at one time; 
hence its meanings of kindness, friend- 
sMp, good-will— idlied to canir. 


Quarters. Besidence or place of 
abode ; as winter quartei's, the place 
where an army lodges during the winter 
months. We say “ this quarter of the 
town/* meaning this district or part; 
the French speak of the Latin <mar- 
Her — t.d., the distriot or part of Paris 
where the medical schools, &c., are lo- 
cated; the Belgians speak of quaHiers 
d lower, lodgings to let : and bachelors 
in England often say, “Come to my 
quarters” — i.e., apartments. All these 
are from the French verb icarteler, to 
locate soldiers d Vecart, in private houses. 


Quarter Waggoner. A book of 
sea-charts. Waggoner, or rather “Baron 
von Waggenaer,” is a folio volume of sea- 
charts, pointing out the coasts, rooks, 
routes, &o. Dalrymple’s Charts are called 
The English Waggoner. “ Quarto” is a 
corruption of quarto. 

Quarto. A book half the size of 
folio— i.e., where each sheet is folded 
into quarters or four leaves. (The edh- 
traction is 4to. (The Italian libro in 
quarto, French in quarto, from the Latin 
quartus,) 

Quarto-De'eimanSyWho, after the 
decision of the Niceno Council, main- 
tained that Easter ought to be held on 
the fourteenth day of the first lunar 
month near the vernal equinox, whether 
that day fell on a Sunday or not. 

Quasliee. A cant generic name of 
a negro; so called from Quassi of Su- 
rinam', who made known to Rolander 
the viHues of the quassia plant. 

Quasi {Latin). Something which is 
not the real thing, but may be accepted 
in its place : thus a — 

Quasi contract is not a real contract, 
but something which may be accepted 
as a contract, and which has the force of 
one. 

Quasi tenemt. The tenant of a house 
sub-let. 

Quasimo'do. Afoundling, hideously 
deformed but of amazing strength, in 
Victor Hugo’s “ Notre Dame de Paris.” 


Then itaall no learened bread be seen vith thee, 
neither shall then be leaven seen ... in all thy quar- 
ters [any of thy hoiuesj.— Bxod. zlii. 7. 

Quarter-Days in England and Ire- 
land:— 

(1) New Style: Lady day (25th March), 
Midsununer day (24th June), Michaelmas 
day (29th September), and Christmas 
day (^th December). 

(2) Old Style: Old Lady day (6th April), 
Old Midsummer day (6th July), Old 
Michaelmas day (11th October), and Old 
Christmas day (6th January). 

^arter-days in Scotland : — 

wdlemasday (2nd February), Whit^ 


Quasimodo Sunday. The first 
Sunday after Easter; so called because 
the “Introit” of the day begins with 
these words : — “ Quasi modo gen^iti Mt- 
fantes” (1 Pet. li. 2). Also called “ Low 
Sunday,'* being the first Sunday after 
the grand ceremonies of Easter. 

Quas^sia. An American plant, or 
rather genus of plants, named a^r 
Quassi, a negro who brought them into 
notice. 

Queen. Greek, guni (a woman); 
Sanskrit, goni; Swedish, ^ana; Gk>thio, 
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ffuHiu/ Saxon, am. (Su Sts, from 
aaax, a king.) 

Queen, **woman»* it equiralent to 
^'mother." In the translation of the 
Bible by Ulfilai (fourth century), we 
meet with gene and gino (“ wife " and 
** woman"); and in the Scandinavian 
languages lari and lone still mean 
-'man" and « wife.” (See Kino.) 


Hf CJmim] 
hold tiiy foa I 


gaith unto hli mother. Womsa, ho- 
ist John six. 26 .) 


Queen Anne’s Bounty. A fund 
created out of the first-fruits and tenths, 
which were part of the papal exactions 
before the Reformation. The first-fruits 
are the whole first year’s profit of a cleri- 
cal living, and the tenths are the tenth 
part annually of the profits of a living. 
Henry VIII. annexed both these to the 
crown, but queen Anne formed them into 
a perpetual fund for the augmentation 
of poor livings. The sum equals about 
£14,000 a year, and is now extended to 
the erection of parsonages. 


Queen Dick. Richard Cromwell is 
sometimes so called ; but when wo say, 
** So-and-so happened in the roign of 
Queen Dick," we mean never, because 
there never was such a queen. (See Greek 
Calends.) 


Queen Quintessence. Sovereign 
of £tdl4ohie (q.v,) in the romance of 
** Gargantua and Pantag^rueiy’ by Jiabe- 
lais. 


Queen-Square Hermit. Jeremy 
Bentham, who lived at No. 1, Queen 
Square, London. He was the father of the 
political economists called Utilitarians, 
whose maxim is, ** The greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number." (1748- 
1832.) 

Queen of Hearts. Elizabeth, 
daughter of James 1., the unfortunate 
queen of Bohemia, was so called in the 
Low Countries, in consequence of her 
amiable character and engaging manners, 
even in her lowest estate. (15fi()-l662.) 

Queen of Heaven, with the ancient 
Phoenicians, was Astarth*; Greeks, Hera; 
Romans^ Juno; but with the Roman 
OatholioB It is the Virgin M^y. 

Queen of the XSastem ArchipeT- 
ago. The island of Java. 

Queen of the North. Edinburgh. 
{See the proper name for other queens,) 


Queen’s Bench or Einfe SendL 
One of the courts of law, in which the 
monarch used to preside in person. 

Queen’s Collejge, Oxford, founded 
m iS40 by Robert oe jEJglesfield, and so 
called in compliment to queen Philippa, 
whose confessor he was. 

Queens* College, Cambridge, founded in 
3448 by Margaret of Anjou, consort of 
Henry VI. Refounded by Eliz. Woodville. 


Queen’s Day. November 17th, the 
day of the accession of queen Elizabeth ; 
first publicly celebrated in 1570, and 
still kept as a holiday at the Exchequer, 
and at the Westminster and Merchant 
Taylor's schools. 


A nimor » ipread in the oonrt, and hath oome to 
the earea of some of the most honoarabJe eonneell, 
how that i on the Queen’s day last past did fcvbidd 
in our college an oration to bee made in piaiseof her 
Migijstie'e sovemment, ho.— i>r. IThttaker to Lord 
SuryhUv {Jhimy 14th, 1590). 


Queen’s Weather. A fine day 
for a fete ; so called because Queen Vic- 
toria is, for the most part, happy in having 
fino weather when she appears in public. 
(See Volunteers’ Weather.) 

Queenhithe {London), The hithe 
or strand for lading and unlading barges 
and lighters in the City. Called ** queen” 
from being part of the dowry of Eleanor, 
queen of Henry II. 

Queenstown (Ireland), formerly 
called the Cove of Cork. The name was 
changed in 1850, out of compliment to 
Queen Victoria, when she visited Ireland 
with her husband, and created her eldest 
son earl of Dublin. 

Queen (the White). Mary queon of 
Boots, because she dressed in mourn- 
ing for her liusbaud. 

Queer Chap is the German guer- 
lopf, a cross-grained fellow. 

Quency. A corruption of qidntefeuil 
(five-leaved), the armorial device of the 
family. 

Querelle d’AUeman. A conten- 
tiou about trifles, soon provoked and 
soon appeased. The Alleman family 
occupied nearly the whole of the Dan- 
phind in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. They had frequent quarrels, 
but always settled their disputes amongst 
themselves. (See C^ubue.) 

QuerU'Biter. The sword of Haco 
I, of Norway. 

Quern-biter of Hacon the Good. 

Whcrewiih at a stroke he hewed 

The millstoue through aud through. 

LongfiUoot 
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Qner^no. Gamillo Qnemo, of Apulia^ 
bearing that Leo X. was a great patron 
of poets, went to Borne wi& a harp in 
his hand, and sang his Alexias, a poem 
containing 20,000 verses. He was intro- 
duced to the pope as a buffoon, but was 
promoted to the laurel. 

Rous in her Capitol law Qn«mo fit, 

Tbronad oa aevea tuUi, the Antichmt of wit 
*‘J)uneiad,* u. 

Queroo (2 syl.). ShrUl Querpo, in 
Garth’s ^Dispensary,” is Dr. Howe. 

Jn Querpo, In one's shirt-sleeves ; in 
undress. (Spanish, eti euerpo, without a 
cloak.) 

Bor, my eloak and rapier; It fltf not a gentleman 
of my rank to walk the etreete in qaerpo.— ifeau* 
moNl oncC FUkhttt **Lovt.*9 Cure,- li. I. 

Questioilt To move Hu previout 
fiuilion, in parliamentary debate, means 
this: uat some question put by an 
opponent of a measure brought forward 
should be put to the vote before the 
question itself; for example, A moves 
tnat the rate of postage should be re- 
duced, B moves that the post-office be 
allowed time to consider the matter ; A 
presses his motion, and 0 moves the pre- 
vious question~<that is, that the post- 
office be consulted first. This is often 
done to burk a troublesome motion. 

Qwetion, When members of the House 
of Commons or other debaters call out 
Qiustion, they mean that the person 
speaking is wandering away from the 
subject under consideration. 

Queul>us. The equituetioX of Queu- 
hve. This line has Utopia on one side 
and Medam'othi on the other. It was 
discovered on the Greek Kalends by 
Outis after his escape from the giant’s 
cave, and is ninety-one degrees from the 
poles. 

Thou west in very graeioui fooling Ifst night, when 
thou spokeit of Pigrogrom'itui, of the Yapiani paui- 
ing the equinootiu of Qimu'bua *Twm toij good 

Queue. Oare la queue dee Alleman. 
Before you quarrel count the conse- 
quences. A troublesome neighbour en- 
tered into a quarrel with the Alleman 
family, but the whole clan combined in 
a ** queue,” made war upon him, and out 
him to pieces. {See Qdebelle. ) 

QueUX. The seneschal of king 
Arthur. 

QuL To give a man Hu qui. When 
a ipan ip the printing business has had 


notice to qui^ his fellow-workmen say 
they ^'have given him the qui.” Here 
qui is the contraction of guidtue (dis- 
charge). (See Quietus.) 

Qui-Tam. A lawyer ; so called from 
the first two words in an action on a 
penal statute. Qui tarn pro domfinX 
jRegi'nX, quam pro ee-ipsOf eequHue' (Who 
sues on the Queen's account as much as 
on his own). 

Qui Vive? (Frenuk). Who goes 
there ? The challenge of a French sen- 
tinel. 

To he on Hu qui vive. On the alert ; to 
be quick and sharp; to be on the tip-toe 
of expectation, like a sentinel on guard. 
(See cdove.) 

Quibble is the Welsh idmbiol, a trill, 
and not the Latin quid libet (what you 
please), as is generally given. 

Quick. Living ; hence animated, 
lively ; hence fast, active, brisk (Saxon, 
ewie, living, alive). Our expression, 
** Look alive,” means Be brisk. 

Whence He fhall come to Judge both the quick and 
the dead.— Commou Prater Book (Creed). 

Quick at .oeat, quick at work. In 
French, Bonne bfite s’dchauffe en man- 
geant,” or *'Hardi gagneur, hardl 
mangeur.” The opposite would certainly 
be true : A dawdle in one Hdng is a dawdle 
%n oXL 

Quickly {Dame). Hostess of a tavern 
in Eastcheap. — Sluikespeare, **Henrg 
IV. parts i. and ii. 

Mutrm Quickly. Servant of all- work 
to Dr. CaiuB. She says : ” I wash, wring, 
brew, bake, scour, dress meat and drink, 
make the beds, and do all myself.” She 
is the go-between of three suitors to 
Anne Page, and to prove her disin- 
terestedness she says : ** 1 would my mas- 
ter had Mistress Anne, or I would Master 
Slender had her, or in sooth I would 
Master Fenton had her. I will do what 
1 can for them all three, for so I have 
promised; and I’ll be as good as my 
word ; but speciously for Master Fenton.” 
•^Shakespeare^ **Merry Wives of Windsor,'* 

Quicksand is sand which shifts its 
place as if it were alive. {See Quios.) 

A quiekiand of deceit 

iS'hateqMari. **8 Jfcniv 71. *v. 4. 

Quickset is living whitethorn set in 
a hedge, instead of dead wood, hurdles, 
and palings, {^ee Quick.) 
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Quicksilver ii argenfiULm, vivurti 
(living Bilver), silver that moves about 
like a living thing. {See Quick. ) 


Swift M qaieViilTer 
Zt oonrMi through th« natunl gat«g 
Aadalltjnofthebodj. 

•‘JlamUt,*' i. B. 


Quid of Tobacco. A corruption of 
e¥d, a morsel. We sUll say ** chew the 
cud.” 


Quid pro Quo or A quid for a quod» 
Tit for tat ; a turn given as good as 
that received ; a Xiowland for an Oliver ; 
an equivalent. 


Quid Tiibet. QnMibets and quod- 
lilets. Nice and knotty points, very 
subtile, but of no value. Quips and 
quirks. {Laiin.) 


Quiddity. The essence of a thing. 
Schoolmen say Qnul est, what is it ? and 
the reply is the Quid is so and so, the 
WkcU or tho nature of the thing is as 
follows. The latter quid being formed 
into a barbarous Latin noun becomes 
Quidditat. Hence Quid est, what is it^ 
Answer : Talis est quidditat, its essence is 
as follows. 


n« knew . .. 

Where entity end quiddity 
(The ghoite of defunct bodiee) fly. 

Butter,, “//udtbi at«** L 1. 


Pug, the monkey went on with their 
gambols as if nothing had ootsurred. 


Ah, lir ! y<m never nw the Oangeg! 

There dwell the nation of QuidaunUi 
(Bo Monomotopa osUi monkeys >. 

Cev.^fatea** 


Qui'etist. One who believes that 
the most perfect state of man is when 
tho spirit ceases to exercise any of its 
functions, and is wholly passive. Thii 
sect has cropped uj) at sundry times ; 
but the last who revived it was Michael 
Moli'nos, a Spanish priest, in the seven* 
teenth century. 

Quie'tus. The writ of discharge for- 
merly granted to those barons and 
knights who poi'sonally attended the king 
on a foreign expedition. At their dis- 
charge they were exempt from the claim 
of scutage or knight’s fee. Subsequentiy 
the term was applied to the acquittance 
which a sheriff receives on settling his 
account at the Exchequer; and later 
still to any discharge of an account: 
thus Webster says— 

You had the trick in audit-time to be aide 
Till 1 bad olgned your quietus 

Ihitelieu of Uaify * (1628). 

Quietus. A severe blow; a settlor; 
death, or discharge from life. 

Who would fardels bear . .. 

When he hnusolf might lui quietus make 
With a bare bodkin? 


Quiddity. A crotchet ; a trifling dis- 
tinction. {See above.) 

Quidnunc. A political Paul Pry ; a 
pragmatical village politician ; apolitical 
botcher or jobber. Quidnunc is the chief 
character in Murphy’s farce of ‘'The 
Upholsterer, or What News.” Tho 
words are Latin, and moan “What 
now?” “What has turned up?” The 
original of this political busybody was 
the father of Dr. Arno and his sister, 
Mrs. Cibbor, who lived in King Street, 
Covent Garden. (See The Taller, 155, 
&c.) 

Vamiliar to a few Quidnunci.— The Ttmee. 

The Florentine Quidnuncs seem to lost sight of Uie 
fleet that none of iheie gentlemen now hold office.— 
The Tunee . 

QuidnunMs. Monkey politicians. 
Gay has a fable called “ The'Quidnunkis,” 
to show that the death not even of the 
duke regent will cause any real gap in na- 
turo. A monkey who had ventured higher 
than his neighoours fell from his estate 
into the river below. For a few seconds 
the whole tribe stood panic-struck, but as 
soon as the stream carried off Master 


6hakup$ar$, *'JTamIe(,’*iii 1r 

Quillet. An evasion. In French 
“pleadings” each separate allegation in 
the plaintiff’s charge, and every distinct 
plea in the defendant’s answer, used to 
begin with qu'il est ; whence oiur quillet, 
to signify a false charge, or an evasive 
answer. 

O, Bomt authority how to proceed ; 

Borne tnoki, some quillets, how to cheat the devil I 
Shakupears. Love s Labour's Lost,** iv. S. 

Quilp. A hideous dwarf, both fierce 
and cunning, in “The Old Curiosity 
Shop," by Dickens. 

Quinap'alus. The Mrs. Harris of 
“authorities in citations.” If any one 
wishes to clench an argument by some 
quotation, let him cite this ponderous 
collection. 

What says Quiiuipoluii : *' Batter a witty fool, than a 
foolish vfitr—IShahespeare, "2\iieifth i. S* 


QuinbusFleBtrin. Theman-moun- 
tain — so the Lilliputians called Gulliver 
(chap. ii). Gay has an ode to this gianU 


Sards of old Of him tedd. 
When they said Atlas' head 
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Quince {Peter), A earpenter, and 
manam of the play in '‘Midsummer 
NighV^s Dream.” He is noted for some 
atronffe compounds, such as laughable 
tragedy, lamentable comedy, ti^ical 
mirth, bo. 


Quino'nes {Suero de), in the reign of 
Juan II., with nine other cavaliers, hold 
the bridge of Orbigo against all comers 
for thirty-six days, overthrowing in that 
time seventy-eight knights of Spain and 
France. Quinones had challenged the 
world, and such was the result. 


Quinquageslma Sunday (Latin, 

« . Shrove-Sunday, or the first 

the week which contains Ash- 
Wednesday. It is so called because in 
round numbers it is the fiftieth day be- 
fore Easter. 


Quintessence. The fifth essence. 
The ancient Greeks, like modern che- 
mists, said there are four elements or 
forms in which matter can exist:— Fire, 
or the imponderable form ; air, or the 
gaseous form ; water, or the liquid form ; 
and earth, or the solid form. The Py- 
tbagore'ans added a fifth, which they 
called ether, more subtile and pure than 
fire, and possessed of an orbicular mo- 
tion. This element, which Hew upwards 
at creation, and out of which the stars 
were made, was called iho fifth essence; 
quintessence therefore means the most 
subtile extract of a body that can be 
procured. It is quite an error to sup- 
pr/80 that the word means an essence five 
times distilled, and that the term came 
from the alchemists. Horace speaks of 
“kisses which Venus has imbued with 
the quintessence of her own nectar.” 


Bwift to their levernl quarters hasted then 
'J he oumbrouB elements— earth, ilood, air, fire ; 
But this ethereal qumt'essenceof heaven 
>'levr upward and turned to stars 
A umberlen as thou seest 

" Parodue JUmC * lit. 


Quintilians. Disciples of Quin- 
tilla, held to be a prophetess. These 
lieretical Christians made the Eucharist 
of bread and cheese, and allowed women 
to become priests and bishops. 

Quiri'tes. Romans. The word moans 
“spear-bearers” (Latin, ymm, a spear). 
Varro’s etymology is quite unworthy of 
credit ; he derives the word from Cur' 4 e, 
and says that the Quirinal Hill, being 
occupied by these Sabines, received its 
Bune from them. This is about as cor- 


rect as the derivation of Borne from 
Bomulus, or Britain from Brutus. 

Quisquillsd. Light, dry fragments 
of things; the small twigs and leaves 
which fall from trees ; hence rubbish, 
refuse. means husks of 

beans or peas ; Gaelic, gusgul, orts, idle 
words.) — Treruch, 

Quit. Discharged from an obligation, 
“ acquitted.” 

To J ohn I owed great obligation ; 

But John unhappily thought fit 
To publish it to all the nation— 

Now 1 and John are lairly quit.-*lV«ar. 

Cry quits. When two boys quarrel 
and one has had enough, ho s^s, “Ciy 
quits,” moaning ‘ ‘ Lot us leave off, and call 
it a drawn game.” So in an unequal 
distribution he who has the larger share 
restores a portion and “cries quits,” 
moaning that ho has made the distribu- 
ti on equal. Hero quit moans ‘ ' acquittal ” 
or discharge. 

Double or quits. In gambling, espe- 
cially in a small way. one of the players 
says to the other, “ Double or quits ?” — 
— that is, tbo next stake shall be double 
the present winnings, or the winnings 
shall be returned to the loser, in which 
case both players would leave off as they 
began. Here quit means “requital” or 
repayment. 

Quit Rent. A corruption of the 
Saxon Ilwit rent (white rent) as it is called 
in old records, because it was paid in 
white or silver money, and not in coin 
like ordinary rents. It is an error to 
suppose that the name is derived from 
the fact that a tenant, having paid it, is 
qmt of all further rent. 

Quixa'da {Qutierre). Lord of Vllla- 
garcia. Ho discharged a javelin at Sire 
do llaburdin with such force as to pierce 
the left shoulder, overthrow the knight, 
and pin lum to th o ground. Don Quixote 
calls himself a descendant of this brave 
knight. 

Quixote (Don) is intended for the 
duke of Lerma, Rawdon Brown, 

Don Quixote. The romance so called 
is a merciless satire by CorvantSs on the 
chivalric romances of the Middle Ages, 
and bad the excellent effect of putting 
an end to this sort of literature. 

Don Quixote* s horse. Bos'inantS (Span- 
ish, rocin-aiite, a jade previously). 

The wooden-pin wing-horse on which 
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he and Sancho Panza mounted to achieve 
the liberation of Dolori^a and her com- 
panions was called Alg^e'ro Clavile'no 
\vmden-^n wing-bearer). 

Quixote of the North. Charles 
XTI. of Sweden, sometimes called the 
Madman, {im, 1(197-1718.) 

Quixotic. Dreamy, foolishly ro- 
mantic, like Don Quixote, a half-cra/y 
reformer or kni^^ht of tho supposed dis- 
tressed. 

Quiz. One who banters or chaffs 
another. Daly, manap^or of the Dublin 
theatre, laid a wap;er that ho would intro- 
duce into the languapfo within twenty- 
four hours a new word of no meaiiiupf. 
Accordingly on ever}’ wall, or all places 
accessible, were chalked up tho four 
mystic letters, and all Dublin was in- 
quiring what they meant. The wager 
was won, and tho word remains current 
in our langungo. it is a corruption of 
Quid est f (What is this ?) 


Quo'rum. Those persons essential 
to make up a committee or board. Com- 
missions of the peace are addressed to 
several persons by name— - say five or 
seven— of which {quefrum) some two or 
three are named as essential to form tho 
board, and without whose presence no 
business can be done. Thus, suppose 
the commission to be named A, B, C, D, 
E, &c., it would run— “ Of these I wish 
A to be one" {quorum aiiquem vestrum 
uintm esse voluvitis). These honoured 
names are called Justices of the Quo- 
rum." Slender calls Justice Shallow 
justice of tho peace and quorum. — Shake- 
spearst Wives of Windsor,** i. 1. 

Quota {Latin). The allotted portion 
or share; tho rate assigned to each. 
Thus we say, “ Every man is to pay his 
quota towards the feast.” 

Quotem (Caleb). A parish clerk and 
.Tack -of- all -trades, in *‘The Wags of 
Windsor,” by Colrnan. 


Quo WaiTanto. A writ against a 
defendant (whether an individual or a 
corporation) who lays claim to some- 
thing he has no right to ; so named 
because the offender is called upon to 
show q^io wan'anto from] vsurpa'vtt (by 
what right or authority he lays claim to 
the matter of dispute). 

Quod. To be in qmd— in prison. A 
corruption of quad, which is a contraction 
of quadrangle. The quadrangle is the 
prison enclosure in which tho prisoners 
are allowed to walk, and whore whippings 
used to be inilicted. 

Flogged and whipped in quod 

Jluffhes^** 2'om Jit own' a Schooldaya.” 

Quodling (The Rev. Mr.). Chaplain 
to the duke of Buckingham.— /Sir Walter 
Scott, **PevenlofiheReak** 

**WhF,’* said tho duke, “1 had cauied my little 
Quodling to go through hie oratiou thus ^*That 
w iiDtoyer evil reports had pasred current during the 
life-time of the worthy matron whom thvy had re- 
stored to dust that day. Malice liersolf could not 
Ufuy that she was bom well, inarne l well, hwd well, 
and died well; since she was bum in iShndweU, 
married to Oresswell, lived in CamlHTwcU, and died 
In Briuewell.’”— “ jPsweril of the Peak’' ch. xliv. 

Quondam (Latin). Formerly. We 
say, JUe is a quondam schoolfellow— mj 
former schoolfellow ; My quondam friend. 
Tit ouondam candidait, &c. ; also The 
quondam chancellor, ko. 

My quoiidaiii barber, but "bis worship "now 

liryden. 




R in prescriptions. Tho ornamental 
part of tins letter is the symbol of Jupiter 
( 2 |), under whose special protection all 
medicines were placed. The letter itself 
(Recipe, take) find its flourish may bo 
thus paraphrased; “Under the good 
auspices of Jove.^ the patron of medi- 
cines, take tho following drugs in the 
proportions set down.” It has been 
suggested that the symbol is for Respon- 
mm Raphadlis, from the assertion of Dr. 
Napier, and other physicians of the 
sevontoenth century, that the angel Ra- 
phael imparted them. 

R is called the dog-letter, because a 
dog in snarling utters the letter r-r-r-r, 
r-r, r-r-r-r-r, &c. — sometimes preceded 
by ag. 

Jmtata cams quod BB quam plurima dicat. 

Luedltus. 

£U] that’s the dog’s name. B is for Ihe dog. 

Shakespeare, "Romeo and Juliet,’' li. 4. 

The three R*s. Sir William Curtis being 
asked to give a toast said, “ I will give 
you the three B’s— writing, reading, and 
arithmetic.” 


The House is aware that no payment is 
excejit on the "tlirue tt’s .” — Ifr Corri/, Si.P., Aditrei* 
to the House of Commons, Feb. 2dth. iSdr* 


R.LP. Rcquiescat in pace. 
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XL T. Inthereifni of William III. 
all child-stoalera (eomprachioa) appre- 
hended were branded with red-hot iron : 
B (rogue) on the shoulders; M (man- 
slayer) on the right band ; and T (thief) 
on the left. 

Bab'ap;as. A demagogue in the 
kingdom of king of Monaco. Ho was 
won over to the court party by being 
invited to dine at the palace.— -J/. <i'ar- 
dou, ** Hdboffat” (1872). 

Babbi Abron of Trent. A fi ctitioua 
sage, and wonderful linguist, “ who knew 
the nature of all manner of herbs, beasts, 
Hnd minerals.” — “ Rei/nard the Fox,'* xii. 

Babbi Bar-Coch'ba, in the reign 
of the emperor IJadrian, made the Jews 
believe that he was the Messiah, because 
he had tho art of breathing lire. — Reck- 
mann, ^'Uittory of InventwiisJ* 

Babbit. A Welsh raJihlL Toasted 
cheese, or rather bread and cbocso 
toasted together. A corruption of “ rare- 
bit,” meaning a tit-bit or dtiliciouB 
morsel. 

Bab'elais. The MngUsh Rabelais, 
Swift, Stenie, and Thomas Amory have 
all been so called. Voltaire calls Swift so. 

The modem Rabelais. W illiam Maginii, 
(1794.1«420 

RabelaiA Dodge. Rabelais one day was 
at a country inn, and iinding ho had no 
money to pay his score, got himself ar- 
rested as a traitor who was forming a 
project to poison tho princes. He was 
immediately sent to Paris and brought 
before the magistrates ; but as no tittlo 
of evidence was found against him, was 
liberated forthwith. By this artifice ho 
not only got out of his difficulty at the 
inn, but he also got buck to Paris free of 
expense. Patticred on Tarlcton also. 

Babelaislan Iiicence. Tho wild 
grotesque of Rabelais, whether in words 
or artistic illustrations. 

Babica'no or Rabican. The iifimo 
of Astolpho’s horse. Its sire was Wind, 
and its dam Fire. It fed on unearthly 
food.—** Orlando FuHoso."' 

Argalia’s steed in *• Orlando Inamo- 
Wto” is called by tho same name. 

Baboin or Rahuino (French). The 
oovil ; so called from the Spanish a 
te,il. In the medimval ages it was vul- 
pirly asserted that the dews wore born 


with tails ; this arose from a confusion ol 
the word ;abbi or rabbins with raboin or 
rabuino. 

Bab'sheka, in the satire of **Absa- 
lom and Achitophcl,” by Dryden and 
Tate, is meant for Sir Thomas Player. 
Ihih-bhakeh was the officer sent by Senna- 
cherib to summon the .lews to surrender, 
and he told them insolently that resist- 
ance was in vain (2 Kings xviii.). 

Next him, let mliiiR Uahshoka have place- 

go full of zeal, lie hue uo ueed of sraoe. (i*t. ii) 

Baby {Aurora). Tho model of this 
exquisite sketch was Miss Millbank, as 
she appeared to lord liyron when ho 
first knew her. Miss Millpond (a littlo 
further on in tho same canto) is tho 
samo Udy after marriage. In Canto I., 
Donna Inez is an enlarged photograph of 
the same person. Lord Byron describes 
himself in tho first instance under the 
character of Don Juan, and in the last os 
Don Jobc. 

Baces. Goodwood Races, So called 
from Goodwood Park, in which they are 
held. They begin the last Tuesday of 
July, and cont.aue four days, of which 
Thursday (the ** cup-day”) is the princi- 
pal. Those races aro very select, and 
admirably conducted. Goodwood Park 
was purchased by Charles, fir&t duke of 
llichmond, of the Compton family, tlion 
resident in East Lav'ant, a village two 
miles north of Chichester. 

The seven annual race meetings at New- 
market. (1) Tho Craven ; (2) first spring; 
(U) second spring ; (4) July ; (6) first 
October; (ti) second October; (7) the 
Houghton. 

TIte Epsom, So called from Epsom 
Downs, where they are hold. They last 
four days. 

The JJerbjf. Tho second day (Wednes- 
day) of tho great May meeting at Epsom, 
in Surrey ; so called from the earl of 
Derby, who instituted tb.e stakes in 1780. 

The Oaks. Tho fourth day (Friday) of 
tho groat Epsom races ; so called from 
** Lambert’s Oaks,” erected on lease by 
the ** Hunters’ Chib.” The Oaks cjtate 
passed to tho Derby family, and the 
twelfth earl cstablisbod the stakes so 
called. 

Rt. Leqer. The great Doncaster race ; 
BO called from colonel ^St. Leger, who 
founded the stakes in 1776. 

Ascot, held on Ascot Heath, in Berks. 
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Baoh'aders. The second tribe of 
g^nts or evil genii, who had frequently 
made the earth 8ui)ject to their kings, 
but were ultimately punished by Shiva 
and yishuoo.—yacfiaa myUMloffy, 

Rache. A “ setter,” or rather a dog 
that hunts wild beasts, birds, and even 
fishes by scent. The female is called a 
brache — 1.0., bitch-rache. (Saxon, rarce; 
French, Iraque.) 

K lejfllie of »Io!ic 3 to icimc an boro.— Sftelfon 

Hack. Vapour, ruin, naught. (Dan* 
ish, my/ Swotlish, mclr/ German, miec/i/ 
Saxon, mac. Thus, rack and nun, gone 
to rack.) 

The olond-rapped towers, the gortreous palaces, 

Thu soh-ma t<‘niplcs, the great glohc itself. 

Yea, all wtiiuh 11 luliprit. shall dibSoUe , 

and , .. leave not a 1 ack hehind 

Hhakeapeure^ Tempest.** Iv. 1 . 

Jiack. The instrument of torture so 
called was a frame in which a man was 
fastened, and his arras and legs were 
strctcfied till the body was hfte<l by the 
tension several inches from the floor. 
Not unfrequontly the limbs were forced 
thereby out of their sockets, (’oke says 
that the rack was first introduced into 
the Tower by tho duke of Exeter, cou- 
btable of tho Tower in 1447, whence 
it was called tho duke of Exeter’s 
daughter. ” (See Hack-Kiint. ) 

Jiack and manger. Ilousckeoplug. 

To lag at rack and manger. To live ut 
reckless expense. IJore '^at” means 
ont, as in tho proverb strain at a gnat 
and swallow a camel.” 

When Virluo was a country mnido, 

And had no skill to set up trade, 

She came up with a carrier’s jailc. 

And lay at rook and manger 

*' Lijttv/ MtMn ifooajellow.*’ (1Q2S1 

Hack-Hent. The actual value or 
rent of a tenement, and not that modi- 
fied form on which the rates and taxes 
are usually levied. (Saxon, rcccan, to 
stretch ; Dutch, racken.) 

Racket. Noise or confusion, like that 
of persons playing racket or tenms. 

Racy. Having distinctive piquancy, 
as racy wine. It was first applied to 
wine, and, according to Cowley, comes 
to us from the Spanish and Portugueso 
ratz (root), meaning having a radical or 
distinct flavour ; but probably it is a 


oomiption of ''relishy,” Fronch reUeM 
' (flavorous). 

Rich racy vene, in which we see 
The soil from which they come, teete, emell. and sec. 

Racy Style. Piquant composition, tho 
Tory opposite of mawkish. 

Radclifife Library (Oxford). 
Founded by Dr. John Kadcliffe, of 
Wakefield, Yorkshire. (1650-1714.) 

When kina William Till 1 consulted rKadcIIffe] 
on hi8 swollen anclus and thin bo.ly, KaaclilTe said 
“ 1 would not have your mujesty’s two legs for your 
three kingdoms.*’— /.etpk Hunt, Tke ** Toion,'* elk vi. 

Radegaste. A tutelary god of tho 
Slavi. The head was that of a cow, tho 
breast was covered with an mgis, the left 
hand held a spear, and a cock sur- 
mounted its helmet. — Slavmio myVio- 

Rad^egund. Queen of the Am'a- 

7.0118, like a mau.” Getting tlm 

b(‘tter of Sir Art^'gal in a single combat, 
slid coiiijiels him to dress in “woman’s 
'W'oeds,” with a white apron before him, 
and to spin fl.ix. Erit'omart, being in- 
formed of Ills captivity by Talus, goes to 
the rcsciu*, cuts off the Amazon’s he.iil, 
ainl liberates her knight. — Spmsci\ 

I'lum Quctii'' bk. V. 4-7. 

St. Jtadrgonde or liadcgund, W’ife of Clo- 
thaire, king of France. 

St. Rmlcgondc's IJJled Stone. A storio 
sixty feet in circumference, placed on 
five supporting stones, said by the his- 
torians of I'oilou to have been so arranged 
ill J478, to commemorate a great fairhelil 
on tho spot m the October of that year. 
The couiitr}” ))co]»Io insist that queen 
liadogoude brought the impost stone on 
her head, and tho five uprights in her 
apron, and arranged them all with her 
own hands as they appear to this day. 

Radevor© (3 syL), tapestry, a pnt- 
teiu. 

Tins woful lady ylorn’d had in youtho 
Si> that tihe wurkon and enibrowden kouth(>. 

Ami \vu\en in Ntulr [tho luom] the radevoro, 

Ab liyt ul wuiuiuvii had he wovud yure 

iJliaueer 

Radical. An ultra-liberal, vergin;; 
on republican opinions. The term was 
first applied as a party name in 1818 to 
Henry Hunt, Major Cartwright, and 
others of the same clique, who wished to 
introduce radical reform in the repre- 
sentative system, and not merely te 
disfranchise and enfranchise a borougli 
or two. Lord Bolingbroke, in his ‘‘Dis- 
courses on Parties,” says, “ Such a 
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remedy might have wrought a radical 
cure of the evil that threatens our con- 
stitution.’* (Letter xviii.) 

Bag. A tatter, hence a remnant, 
hence a vagabond or ragamuffin. 

Luh henoe thwe overweening mgs of Frnnee. 

Shakupwre^ Buhard 111.,*’ v. 3. 


JRoff. A cant term for a farthing. 

Money bv me ? Ileart and good-will yon might. 

But surely, master, not a rag of monev.' 

SiMketpear*. ** Vovnedy ofJCrron,** iv. 4 

Bauh Pride may he seen peering throvgh 
the rage of A niis'ihmei doullet. Antis- 
tbenes was the founder of the Cynic 
school in Athens, and aflectod the ut- 
most indifTcrcnce to dress. lie wore a 
coarse ragged cloak, and carried a wallet 
and staff like a beggar. It was Socrates 
who said lie could see Rank Pride peering 
through the holes of Antisthenes’ rags. 

Bags and Jags. Rags and tatters. 
A jagged edge is one that is toothed. 
(Gorman, zacken, a jag.) 

Hark, hark 1 the dogs do bark : 

The beggars ace cotiiing to town, 

Some ill r.tgs and some m jags. 

And some m silken gown. 

Aursery rhynu. 


BagamufiQn (French, maroufie), A 
oviff or muffin is a poor thing of a 
Cl nature, a “regular muff;’* so that 
a ragamuffin is a sorry creature in 
rags. 

I have led my ngamnIBiiB where they axe pep- 
pered.-iShaitM!Peare, 1 Uimry IV” v. s. 


Bagged -Bobin. A wild-flower. 
The word is used by Tennyson to mean a 
pretty damsel in ragged clothes. 

The princo 

Hath picked a nwqred-robin from the hedge. 
Tennyson, “ Idylls of the King ” {Emd). 


Ba^hu. A logentlary king of Oudo, 
belon^ng to the dynasty of the Sun. 
The poem called the Raghu-vansa, in 
nineteen cantos, gives the history of 
these mythic kings. 

Kagi'nis. Nymphs who preside over 
music . — Indian mylliofogy. 

Hagman Boll originally meant the 
roll of Ragiraund, a legate of Scotland, 
who compelled all the clergy to give a 
true Account of their benefices, that they 
might be taxed at Rome accordingly. 
Subsequently it was applied to the four 
great rolls of parchment recording the 
ef fealty and homago done by the 
^iootoh nobiUty to Edward 1. in 1296; 


these four rolls consisted of thirty-five 
pieces sewn together. The originals 
perished, but a record of them is pre- 
served in the Rolls House, Chancery Lwe. 

Bagnarbk {twiligJtt of Oie gods). The 
day of doom, when the present world 
and all its inhabitants will bo annihi- 
lated. Vidar and Vali will survive the con- 
flagration, and reconstruct the universe 
on nn imperishable basis . — Scandinavian 
mythologif. 


And, Prithiof, may’it thou sleep away 
Till KagDAruk, if such thy will 

jenthwf-Saga, “ FrUhwfs Joy.” 


Bagout is something ''moro-ish,” 
something j’ou will be served twice to 
(Latin, re-yustas, tasted again ; French, 
re-goHle). 

Ba'han {holy man). The Pali word 
for a monk. 


Ba'hu. The demon that causes 
eclipses. One day Rahu stole into Val- 
halla to quail some of the nectar of im- 
mortality. Ho was discovered by the 
Sun and Moon, whoinformed againsthim, 
and Vishnu cut off his head. As he had 
already taken some of the nectar into 
his mouth, the head was immortal, and 
ever afterwards hunted the Sun and 
Moon, which caught occasionally, causing 
eclipses. — Hindu, mythology. 

Bailway King. George Hudson, 
of Yorkshire, chairman of the Nortn 
Midland Company, and for a time the 
Dictator of tbo Railway Speculations, 
In one day ho cleared the large sum of 
£100,000, It was the Rev. Sydney 
Smith who gave him this designation 
(1800-1871). 


Bain. To rain cats and dogs In 
Northern mythology the cat is supposed 
t<o have great influence on the weather, 
and English sailors still say, ** The eat 
has a gale of wind in her tail,” when she 
is unusually frisky. Witches that rode 
upon the storms were said to assume the 
form of cats ; and the stormy north-west 
wind is called the cat's-nose in the Han 
even at the present day. 

The dog is a signal of wind, like the 
wolf, both which animals were attendants 
of Odin, the storm-god. In old German 
pictures the wind is figured as the ** head 
of a dog or wolf,” from which blasts 
issue. 

The cat therefore symbolises the down- 
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poiiriniBr rain, and tho dnrj the strong? 
gusts of wind which accompany a rain- 
storm ; and a “ rain of cats and dogs ” is 
a heavy ram with wind. (See Cat and 
Doo.) 

Hainbow. (See Circle of Ulloa.) 

Bainy Day. Kvil times. 

Lav by something for a rumy day. Save 
something against evil times; provide 
for days of ill-fortune. 

Baise the Wind. To obtain ready 
money by hook or crook. A son phrase. 
What wind is to a ship, money is to com- 
merce. 

Bajah. (Sanskrit for king, cognaio 
with tho Latin reg* or rer.) Malia-tajah 
means the “ Great rajah.’* 

Bak'shas. Evil spirits who guard 
tho treasures of Kuvoia, tho god of nches. 
They haunt cemeteries, an<i devour hu- 
man beings ; assume any shape at will, 
and their strength increases as the day 
declines. Some are hideously ugly, but 
others, especially tho fcrnale spirits, al- 
lure by their hooMiy.—lI indu wythoiogy. 

Baleigh. Sir W^alter Scott intro- 
duces in Kenilworth” tho tradition of 
his laying down his cloak on a miry spot 
for tho queen to step on. 

Hark ye. M niter Kalriifh, ire thou fail not to 
wear ihv muddy rloak, in token of penitence, till 
oiir piranure he further kuowu.— <Str Watter HeoU, 
**K«nxlwortli” ch. xv. 

Bally is re-aWgo, to bind together 
again. (French, re-lier.) In Spenser it 
is spelt re-alUo— 

Before they could new oomcli re-allic. 

*' Faery Queen. * 

Balph. or Jialpho. Tho squire of 
Hudibras. Tho model was Isaac liobin- 
Bon, a zealous butcher in Moorfields, 
always contriving some queer art of 
church government. He represents the 
Independent party, and IJudihras tho 
Presbyterian. Khyiues with half and mje. 

Ho wai hlmielf under the tyranny nf icruplei as 
O&reaaonnblc as those of .... Kalpha— Jl/acauhiy.: 

Ralph Roister Roister. The title of the 
earliest English comedy ; so called from 
the chief character. Written by Nicholas 
Udall. (16th century.) 

Bain. The usual prize at wrestling 
matches. Thus Chaucer s<ay8 of his 
Mellore, “At wrastljmge he woldo hero 
away the ram.” — Vanterhw'y Tales** 
(Prologue, 650). 


Bam and Teazle, a public-house 
sign, is in compliment to the Clothieri^ 
Company. The ram. with the golden 
fleece is emblematical of wool, and the 
teazle is used for raising the nap of wool 
spun and woven into cloth. 

Bam Feast. May morning is so 
called at llolno, near Dartmoor, because 
on that day a ram is run down in the 
“ Ploy Field.” It is roasted whole with 
its skin and fur, close by a granite 
pillar. At mid-day a scramble takes 
place for a slice, which is supposed to 
bring luck to thoso who get it. Tins is 
a relic of Baal-worship in England. 

Bama. There aro three Indian 
deities so called — all gods incarnate of 
surpassing beauty : one seems to resem- 
ble Bacchus and his exploits in India; 
another may be termed the Indian Mars ; 
and the third is the sixth incarnation of 
tho god Vishnu, whoso wife was SitA. 

Bama-lTaRa. The history of RAmA, 
the best groat epic poem of ancient India, 
and worthy to be ranked with the “ Iliad” 
of Homor. 

Bam'adaH. The ninth month of 
the Mahometan year, and the Mussul- 
man’s Lent or Holy month. 

Korrmber is the fiiia'ioial Ramadan of tho Bub- 
lime I'orte— T/ts Times. 

That is, when the Turkish government 
promises all kinds of financial reforms 
and curtailments of national expenses. 

Bamaza'ni’s Feast. The Turkish 
or Mahometan “Lent.” Also called 
“Ramazan” or “Ramadan” 

Bambouillet. HCtel de Rambouillet. 
Tho reunion of rank and literary genius 
on terms of equality: a coterie where 
sparkling wit with polished manners pre- 
vails. The marquise do Rambouillet, in 
tho seventeenth century, reformed the 
French soirees, and purged them of the 
gross morals and licentious conversation 
which at that time prevailed. The pre- 
sent good tasto, freedom without licen- 
tiousness, wit without double entendre, 
equality without familiarity, was duo to 
this illustrious Italian. The “Pr^cieuscs 
Ridicules” of Molidre was a satire on her 
imitators, without her talent and good 
tasto. Catharine marquis© de Ram- 
bouillet. (1688-1665.) 

Bamee Samee. The conjuror who 
swallowed swords, and could twist hto* 
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•elf into a knot ai if he had neither 
bones nor joints. 

Bamesch'ne (3 syl.). A good 
genius of tho Parsis, whose charge was 
to watch over the well-being of man. — 
Persian mytlMlogy. 

Ram'eses (3 syl.). The title of an 
ancient Egyptian d>’iiasty; it moans 
Offsprina of the Sun, This title was first 
assumed towards tho close of tho 
eighteenth dvnasty, and ran through 
the nineteenth. Ramcses III. is called 
Bhampsini'tos by Horod'otos. Sesostris 
is supposed to bo identical with Kamesea 
tho Great. (Esos, i.e., Isis.) 

Ram'iel (2 syl.). One of tho fallen 
angels cast out of heaven. The word 
means One that exalts himself against God. 

Ramina^olsris. A cat ; a vilo poet. 
La Fontaine in several of his fables gives 
this name to the cat. Itabelais under 
this name satirises Guillaume Cretin, an 
old French poet in tho reigns of Charles 
VIII., Lcuis XU., and Francois I.— - 
Kabelais, Paul a gruel f iii. 21. 

RampalTian. A term of contempt; 
probably it means a rampant or wanton 
woman ; hence in “A New Trick to Cheat 
tho Devil” (1639) we have this line: 
** And bold rampallian-like, swear and 
drink drunk.” 

Aws 7, you fcullion ! you rumpallfan ! you 
lariau! I'll tickle your catabtioijhe.— A’/iaikejfieui'e, 
** i lltwry IV.:* u.l. 

Ramsay the Rich. Eamsay used 
to be called the Croesus of our English 
abbeys. It had only sixty monks of tho 
Benedictine order to maintain, and its 
revenues allowed iJl,000 a year to the 
abbot, and £10U a year for each of its 
monks. 

David Itamsay. Tho old watchmaker 
near Temple Bar. 

Margaret Hanisay. Ills daughter, who 
becomes the bride of lord Nigel.— 
Walter Scott, Fortunes of Nigel.” 

Ramsbottom {Mrs.). A vile speller 
of the Queen’s English. It was tho sig- 
nature of Theodore Hook in his letters 
published in the John Bull newspaper, 
1829. 

Ra'na. Goddess of the sea, and wife 
nf tho sea-god Aeger . — Scandinavian 
mythology. 

** May Rann keep them in the dc6p, 

Ai IS her woi)t. 

And uo one save them from the Rravc." 
Cried Ueleehunt 

" The Banishment:* 


Randem-Tandem. A tandem of 
three horses . — University term. 

Random (iZodmeX*). A young Scotch 
scapegrace in quest of fortune ; at one 
time basking in prosperity, at another in 
utter destitution. He is led into dif- 
ferent countries, whose peculiarities are 
described ; and into all sorts of society, 
as that of wits, sharpers, courtiers, 
courtezans, and so on. Though occa- 
sionally lavish, he is inherently mean; 
and though poK.sessinga dash of humour, 
is contemptibly revengeful. His treat- 
ment of Strap is revolting to a generous 
mind. Strap lends him money in his 
necessity, but the heartless Roderick 
wastes the loan, treats Strap as a mere 
servant, llocces him at dice, and cuffs 
him whon the game is adverse.— 
**lioderick Random.” 

Ranks. Risen from the ranks. From 
mean origin ; a self-made man. A mili- 
tary term applied to an officer who onoe 
served as a jinvate soldier. 

Rank and File. Altogether, every 
one. The rank is tho depth, and tho 
file the length of marching soldiers. 
The ‘'rank men” stand shoulder by 
shoulder, the *' file men” stand behind 
each other. Thus 100 men four deep 
would be twenty-five files ranged four in 
a row (in four ranki,). 

Ran'tipole (3sy].). A harum-scarum 
fellow, a mad-cap (Dutch, randten, to be 
in a state of idiotcy or insanity, and pole^ 
a Iioad or person.) Tlie late emperor 
(Napoleon 111.) was called Kantipole, for 
his escapades at Strasbourg and Bou- 
logne. In 1 myself saw a man 

coiuiiiauded by tho police to leave Paris 
witliiu twenty-four liours for calling his 
dog lUutipole. 

Dick be a little mntipollsb.— Coliniin, "Heir-at-law: 

Ranz des Vacbes. Simple melo- 
dies played by tho Swiss mountaineers 
on their Alp-horii when they drive their 
herds to pasture, or call thorn home (pour 
ranyer des vacheSy to bring the cows to 
their place.) 

Rap. Not Korth a rap. The rap was 
a base halfpenny, intrinsically worth 
about half a farthing, issued for the 
nonce in Ireland in 1721, because small 
com was so very scarce. There was 
also a coin in Switzerland called a rappe, 
worth the seventh of a penny. 
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tlielt followinff an army under the expeo- 
tation of finding dead bodies to raven 
on ; the latter notion is a mere offshoot 
of the former, seeing pestilence kills as 
Ihst as the sword. 


Thf wMlUif n.rm on nor eomte su. 

iJia vttb BoaiM aroaklnn warned ut of our fSte. 

Oaift **jPtutoraU '* {th* Jitrgey 
hOn the ead-preiMlng raran that tolle ^ ^ 

The Oek maoli paeiport in her hollow beak. 
And, in the ehadow of the eilent meht, 

IkNW ebaJce oontagion from her table wing. 

Jdarlowt, *• Jew of Malta « (1033). 

Jiaven, Jovianus Ponta'nus relates 
two skirmishes between ravens and kites 


near Beneventum, which prognosticated 
a gi'^t battle. Nice'tas speaks of a skir- 
mish between crows and ravens as pre- 


saging the imiption of the Scythians 
into Thrace. He also tells us that his 


friend Mr. Draper, in the llower of his 
age and robust health, know he was at 
the point of death, because two ravens 
flow into his chamber. Cicero was fore- 


warned of his death by the fluttering of 
ravens, and Macaulay relates the legend 
that a raven entered the chamber of the 


great orator the very day of his murder, 
and pulled the clothes off his bed. Like 
many other birds, ravens indicate by 
their cries the approach of foul weather, 
but ** it is ful unloful to bolevo that God 


oheweth his prevy counsayle to crowes, 
as Isidore sayth.*’ 

Ut hat IhtfcrtngM of a raven. A raven 
was account^ at one time a prophetio 
bird. (See abort.) 


Of inmlred birds rareiii w«r« aocounted the most 
nrophetfesl. Aooordlnsly, In the lengasKe of that 
dtsuiet, **to haVb tbeforeilght of a raven *’ it to tbit 
daj ajjiiOTirblal ezpxeiiion.— JUacau/ay, ••UtMtoiy of 


UartfOM bodt famine. When a flock of 
ravens forsake the woods we may look 
for famine and mortality, because ** ravens 
bear the characters of Saturn, the author 
of these calamities, and have a very 
early per« leption of the bad disposition 
of that planet." See ** Athenian Oracle" 
(Supplement, p. 476). 

▲i if the sroatfod Jupiter had nothing elte to doe 
dxn% about iaoke-dawes and nveui.— Car* 


The ravent vert once at white at the 
mocoM, and not inferior in size ; but one 
day a raven told Apollo that Coro^nis, a 
Thessalian nymph whom he passionately 
loved, was faithless, and the god shot 
the nymph with his dart: but, hating 
the tejbtale bird>- 
> ^ He blMdced the raven o*br. 

Ana tU blu prate iu hie white plumce no more, 
AA&mn.** XVwwianonV Ovid.** bk. fL 


Mavent in Chritlian Art, Emblems of 
God’s providence, in allusion to the ravens 
which fed Elijah. St. Oswald holds in 
his hand a raven with a ring in its month; 
St. Benedict has a raven at his feet ; St. 
Paul the Hermit is drawn with a raven 
bringing him a loaf of bread ; &o. 

T/ie ** fatal Raven" consecrated to 
Odin, the Danish war-god, was the em- 
blem on the Danish standard. This 
raven was said to be possessed of ne- 
cromantic power. The standard was 
termed Landeyda (the desolation of the 
country), and miraculous powers were 
attributed to it. The fatal raven was 
the device of Odin, god of war, and 
was said to have been woven and em- 
broidered in one noontide by the daugh- 
ters of llegner Lodbrok, son of Sigurd, 
that dauntless warrior who chanted his 
death-song (the Krakamall while being 
stung to death in a horriole pit filled 
with deadly serpents. If the Danish 
arms wore destined to defeat, the raven 
hung his head and drooped his wings ; 
if victory was to attend them, he stood 
erect and soaring, as if inviting the war- 
riors to follow. 

The Jlantsh “ Haven.*’ lured by umuul prey, 
liuug o’er the laud incesHant. 

T/unmon, ’’JUberfy.’* pt Iv. 

The two ravens that tit on the thoulders 
of Odin are called Hugin and Munnin 
(Mind and Memory). 

One raven will not pinch anoihedt eitet 
out (German, “Keine krlLhe hackt der 
anderon die augen aiis ”). Friends will 
not "peach” friends; you are not to 
tako for granted all that a friend says of 
a friend. 

Ravenglass (Cumberland). A cor- 
ruption of Afon-glats (Blue river). 

RaVenstone. The stone gibbet of 
Germany; so called from the ravens 
which are wont to perch on it. (German, 
rabentleiii.) 

^ T>0 you think 

in honour yon ao ninoh aa aave your throat 
ifrozu the ravenatone, by ehoklngyou mvaelf ? 

Ayron, •Berner,- li. 2 . 

Ra'venswood (Allan, lord of). A 
decayed Scotch nobleman of the Boyolist 
party. 

Master Edgar Ravenawood. His son, 
who falls in love with Luoy Ashton, 
daughter of Sir William Ashton, lord- 
keepor of Scotland. The lovers plight 
their troth at the Mermaid's Fountain, 
but Lucy is compelled to marry Frank 
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HayBton, laird of Buoklaw. The brido, 
in a fit of insanity, attempts to murder 
the bridegroom, and dies in convulsions. 
Bucklaw recovers, and goes abroad. 
Colonel Ashton, seeing Edgar at the 
funeral of Lucy, appoints a hostile meet- 
ing ; and Edgar, on his way to the place 
appointed, is lost in the quicksands of 
Eelpies-flow.— jSiV \Yalter Scott, Bride 

In Donizetti's opera of ** Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor," Bucklaw dies of the wound 
inflicted by the bride, and Edgar, heart- 
broken, comes on the stage and kills 
himself, that ** his marriage with Lucy, 
forbidden on earth, may be consummated 
in heaven.'* 

Bawhead and Bloody-Bones. A 

bogie at one time the terror of children. 

Berranti sva ohlldran and keep them in lub- 
leotlou telling them of Kawtiead find lUoody- 
bunes.— 

Bay'mond (in “Jerusalem Delivered”). 
Master of 4,000 infantry, count of Tou- 
louse, equal to Godfrey in the “ wisdom 
of cool debate ’* (bk. lii.). This Nestor 
of the crusaders slays Aladino, the^ king 
of Jerusalem, and plants the Christian 
standard upon the tower of David 

(bk. XX.). 

Bayne or Ilaine (Essex). Go and say 
your j^rayers at Raine. The old church 
of Baine, built in the time of Henry 11. , 
famous for its altar to the Virgin, and 
much frequented at one time by preg- 
nant women, who went to imploro the 
Virgin to give them safe deliverance. 

Baw. To tou(di one on the mw. To 
mention something that makes a person 
wince, like touching a horse on a raw 
place in cleaning him. 

Bazee {raz-za). A ship of war cut 
down to a smaller size, as a seventy-four 
reduced to a frigate . (French. ) 

Baz'ikab*. An idol worshipped by 
the tribe of Ad, in order that food might 
be abundant. 

Bazor. Ile^oing hlochs with a raaor. 
Livy relates how iWquinius Priscus, de- 
fying the power cf Attus Navlus the 
augur, said to him, “ Tell mo. if you are 
•0 wise, whether I can do what I am now 
thinking about.” “Yes,” said Navius. 
“Hal ha!** cried the king; “I was 
thinking whether 1 could cut in twain 
that whetstone with a razor.” “Cut 


boldly !** answered the augur, and the 
king cleft it in twain with a blow. 

jbihort, 'brai his fiue unemployed or in place, tk. 

To eat mutton cold, or cut blocks with a razur. 

(MUsutUA, “ JAetatuUunk” (said ot Uurka). 

Baz'zia. An incursion made by the 
military into on enemy’s country, for the 
purpose of carr 3 iag off cattle and de- 
stroying the standing crops. It is an 
Arabic word much employed in conneo^ 
tion with Algerine affairs. 

War is a I’azsia rather than on art to the merd* 

less relissier.— 2r/M UtawtanL 

Beach of a river. The part which 
lies between two points or bends; so 
called because it reaches from point to 
point. 

When he drew near them he would turn from eaoh, 
And loudly whistle till he passed the ** Keaoh ** 

CraVbs, '^BorougX:* 

Beady (The). An elliptical exprossioc 
for ready-money. Goldsmith says jEs in 
•presenii perfectiDn foi'mat (ready-money 
makes a man perfect). — Eton Latin 
Grammar. 

Lord stmt was not very flush In the i** ready.**— 
Dr. Artmthnot. 

Beady-to-Halt. A pilgrim that 
joumoyed to the Celestial city on 
crutches. Ho joined the party under 
the charge of Mr. Groathoart, but 
“ when ho was sent for” he throw away 
his crutches, and Jo ! a chariot bore him 
into Paradise. — Bunyan, **Pilgrim*s Pro- 
gress,** pt. ii, 

Beal Presence. The doctrine that 
Christ himself is really and substantially 
present in the bread and wine of the 
iSucharist after consecration. 

Beason. The Goddess of Reason 
The wife of Momoro, the printer, was set 
up by the Commune of Paris to repre- 
sent this goddess in 1793. Dressed in a 
thin white veil, and wearing on her head 
the cap of liberty, she was carried in a 
chair by four mon to Notre Dame de Paris, 
and placed on the altar. Hymns wore 
then sung to her, and processions formed. 

Bebec'ca. Daughter of Isaao the 
Jew, in love with Ivanhue. Kebeoca, 
with her father and Ivanhoo, being taken 
prisoners, are confined in Front de Bcauf 8 
castle, ^becca is taken to the turret 
chamber and left with the old sibyl there, 
but when Brian de Bois Guilbert ooraes 
and offers her insult she spurns him with 
heroic disdain, and rushing to the verge 
of the battlement!^ threatens to throw 
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herself oyer if he touches her. Ivanhoe, 
-who was suffering from wounds received 
in a tournament, is nursed by Rebecca. 
Doing again taken prisoner, the Grand 
Master commands the Jewish maiden to 
bo tried for sorcery, and she demands a 
trial by combat. The demand is granted, 
when Brian do Bois (biilbcrt is appointed 
as the champion against her ; and Ivan- 
hoe undertakes her defence, slays Brian, 
and Rebecca is sot free. To the general 
disappointment of novel-readers, after all 
this excitement Ivanhoo tamely marries 
the lady Bowen'a, a ^Wapid piece of still 
life.” Rebecca pays the newly-married 
pair a wedding visit, and then goes abroad 
With her father to got out of the way. 
— <SVr Walter Ikott, “ /vaa/iotf.” 

Hebec'caites(48yl.). Certain Welsh 
rioters in 184*1, whose object was to de- 
molish turnpike gates. The name w'as 
taken from Rebekah, the bride of Isaac. 
When she left her father’s house, Laban 
and his family ** blessed her,” and said, 
“ Lot thy seed possess t lie gate of those 
that hate thorn” (Gen. xxiv. (JO). 

Hebellion {The), The revolts m lie- 
half of the UouRo of Stuart in 1715 and 
1745 : tho former in behalf of the che- 
valier do St. George, son of James IL, 
called tho Old Protouder, and the latter 
in favour of Charles Edward, usually 
termed tho Young Pretender. 

The Great Rebellion, The revolt of 
the Long Parliament against Charles 1. 
(1642-1646). 

Rebus (Latin, viith thingt). A hiero- 
glyphic riddle, “non verbis sed rebus” 
'J'ho origin of the word and custom is 
this : Tho basocliicns of Paris, during the 
Carnival, used to satirise the current 
follies of the day in squibs called J)e 
rebus qwK ge:rinitur (on the current 
events). That these squibs might not be 
accounted libellous, they employed hiero- 
glyphics either wholly or in part. The 
iollowing is an example of a rebus : — 

Host) Hill 1 ndnie 

Re'ebabites (3 syl.). A religious 
sect founded by Jonadub, sou of Rechab, 
wiu) enjoined his family to abstain from 
wine, and dwell in iemis,— Jewish histonj. 

Hecla'ini (2 syl.). To turn from evil 
ways. This is a term in falconry, and 
means to coR houik the hawk to the wrist 


This was done when it was unruly, that 
it might be smoothed and tamed. ( Latin, 
re-elamo.) 

Recorded. Death recorded means 
that tho sentence of death is recorded 
or written by the recorder against the 
criminal, but not verbally pronounced 
by the judge. This is done when capital 
punishment is likely to be remitted. It 
is the verbal sentence of tho judge that 
is tho only sufficient warrant of an exe- 
cution. Tho sovereign is not now con- 
sulted about any capital punishment. 

Rec'reant is one who cries out 
(French, ricrier'); alluding to the judicial 
combats, when the person who wished to 
givo in cried for mercy, and was > held a 
coward, and infamous. {See Craven.) 

Rector. {See Clerical Titles.) 

ReculVer. The antiquities of this 
place are fully described in “ Antiquitates 
Rutupinse,” by Dr. Battoly (1711). It 
was a Roman fort in the time of Claudius. 

Red Basque Cap. The cognizance 
of Don Carlos, protender to the Spanish 
throne. 

Red Book. The book which gave 
account of tho court expenditure in 
Franco before the Revolution was sc 
called because its covers were red. We 
have also a “ Red Book” in manuscript, 
containing tho names of all those who 
held lands per haro'niavn in the reign of 
Henry II., with other matters pertain- 
ing to the nation before the Conquest. 
—Ryley, 667. 

Red Cap {Mother), An old nurse 
“at the llungcrford Stairs.” Dame 
Ursley or Ursula, another nurse, says of 
her rival — 

Shr may do very well for skippers' wiyes, ohsn- 
dlcra’ daufrhters. and sach like, but nobody shHll 
V'ait ou pretty Mistrese Margaret .. excepting and 
saving in> self -4f»r \Vatterixott,"FoitunMofKic^'* 

Red Com'yn. Sir John Comyn of 
Badonoeb. son of Marjory, sister of king 
John Baliol; so called from his ruddy 
complexion and red hair, to distinguish 
him from his kinsman “ Black Comyn,” 
whose complexion was swarthy, and hair 
black. He was stabbed by Sir Robert 
Bruce in the church of the Minorites at 
Dumfries, and afterwards dispatched by 
Lindosay and Kirkpatrick. 

Red-cross Elnighty in Spenser’s 
** Faery Queen,” is the impersonation of 
holiness^ or rather the spirit of Chris' 
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tianity. Politically he typifies the 
Church of England. The knight is sent 
forth by the queen to slay a dragon 
which ravaged the kingdom of Una's 
father. Ilaviug achieved this feat he 
marries Una (q.v.). JBouk i. 

Hed Flag. The symbol of insurrec- 
tion and terrorism. Tho National As- 
sembly of France ordained that a red 
flag should bo unfurled whenever martial 
law was proclaimed. 

Red Hand of Ireland. In an 
ancient expedition to Ireland, it was 
given out that whoever first touched tho 
shore should possess the territory whudi 
he touched; O’Neill, seeing another boat 
likely to outstrip his own, cut off his left 
hand, and throw it on the coas.t. From 
this O’Neill tho princes of Ulster were 
descended, and tho motto of the O’Neills 
is to this day, Lamh dmrg Eir%n (red 
hand of Erin), Hand, p. 383, col. 2.) 

Red-handed. In the very act ; with 
red blood still on his hand. 

I hod some trouble to save him ft'om the fury of 
those who had cauglit him red-handed.— fVie TimtB 
(a etirrett^fident) 

Red Heads. {See ScimrEs.) 

Red-laced Jacket. A flogging. 

1 srave the fellow a rud-loced jaokft. 

Red-lattice Phrases. Pot-house 
talk. Red-lattice at the doors and win- 
dows was formerly tho sign that an 
ale-house was duly licensed ; hence our 
duquers. In some cases * Hattie© ” has 
boon converted into IcUttce, and tho colour 
of the alternate checks changed to ffreen; 
such a sign used to be in Brownlow 
Street, Holbom. Sometimes, without 
doubt, tho sign had another meaning, 
and announced that tables” wore 
played within ; hence Gayton, in bis 
“Notes on Don Quixote,” page 340, 
in speaking of our public-house siims, 
refers to our notices of “ billiards, kottlo- 
noddy- boards, tables, truncks, sbovcl- 
boards, fox-and -geese, and tho like.” It 
is quite certain that shops with the sign 
of the chequers wore not uncommon 
among the Romans. (See a view of the 
left-hand street of Pompeii, presented l)y 
Sir William Hamilton to the Society of 
Antiquaries, Lattice.) 

If I, 1 inyielf BometimM. leavini; the fear of 
maven on tho left hand. ...am fain to ahuflle, to 
hedge, and to lurch ; and yet you, rogue, will en- 
wouceypui raM....your red-Iattim phraaea.. under 
the abelt w of your honounk-iSAaAiwpeare, “ JTfrry 
W'«wo/|^mdior,"ii.a. 


Red-letter Hay. A lucky day; a 
day to be recalled with delight. lu 
almanacks, saints’ days and holidays are 
printed in red ink, other days in block. 

Red Man. The French say that n 
red man commands the elements, and 
wrecks off the coast of Brittany those 
whom ho dooms to death. The legend 
affirms that he appeared to Napoleon 
and foretold his downfall. 

Red Men. W. Hopworth Dixon tells 
us that the Mormons regard the Reil 
Indians as a branch of the Hebrew race, 
who lost their priesthood, and with it 
their colour, intelligence, and physiogno- 
my, through disoboclienco. In time the 
wild olive-branch will be restored, bo- 
coime white in colour, and will act as a 
nation of priests . — New America” i. 15. 

Red Republicans. Those extreme 
repulfiicans of Franco who scruple not to 
dye their hands in blood in order to ac- 
complish their political object. They 
used to wear a red cap. (^See Gab- 
liAGNOLE.) 

Red Sea. Tho soa of tho Red Man, i.e.. 
Iklom. Also called the “sedgy sea,’’ 
bi‘Cttuso of the sea-weed which collects 
there. 

Bed-shanks. ‘ A Highlander; so 
called from a buskin formcidy worn by 
them ; it was made of undressed doer’s 
bide, with tho red hair outside. 

Red Snow and Gory Dew. The 
lait(‘r is a slimy dump like blood which 
appears on walls. Both are duo to the 
presenco of th« algm called by bota- 
nists ]\ilmvlla truenfa and Jlcemato coeem 
which arc of the lowest forms 
of vM‘getable life. 

Red Tape. Official formality, so called 
because lawyers and government officials 
tie their papers together with rod tope. 
Charles Dickons introduced tho phrase. 

Red Tincture. That preparation 
which the alchemists thought would con- 
vert any baser metal into gold. It is 
Bometimos called the Philosopher’s Stone, 
tho Great lillixir, and the Great Magis- 
terium. {See White Tinctube.) 

Redan’. The simplest of fieldworks:, 
and very quickly constructed. It con- 
sists simply of two faces and an angle 
formed thus A, the angle being towards 
the object of attack. A corruption of 
redens, a contraction of rfcttfeni (Latin). 
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Bedgauntlet. A novel told in a 
■eries of letters by Sir Walter Scott. Sir 
Edward Hugh Bedgauntlet, a Jacobite 
conspirator in favour of the Young Pre- 
tender, Charles Edward, is the hero. 
When George III, was crowned he per- 
suaded his niece, Lilias Bedgauntlet, to 

S ick up the glove thrown down by the 
ae king’s champion. The plot ripened, 
but when the prince positively refused to 
dismiss his mistress. Miss Walkinshaw — 
a nns qvA non with the conspirators — 
the whole enterprise was ^ven up. 
General Campbell arrived with the mili- 
tary, the prince left Scotland, Bed- 
gauntlet who embarked with him became 
a prior abroad, and Lilias his niece 
married her brother’s friend, Allan Fair- 
ford, a young advocate. 

JUdgami*w, Sir Aberiek. An ances- 
tor of the family so called. 

Sir JSdteard, Son of Sir Abeiick, 
killed by his father’s horse. 

Sir Robert. An old Tory in "Wan- 
dering Willie’s Tale.” He has a favourite 
monkey called " Major Weir.” 

^tt* John, Son and successor of Sir 
Robert. 

Sir Redwald. Son of Sir John. 

Sir Henry Darsie. Son of Sir Bod- 
wald. , 

Lady Henry Dartie, Wife of Sir 
Henry Darsie. 

Sir Arittur Harm alias Harsie Lati- 
mer, Son of Sir Honry and the above 
lady. 

MiuLUias alias OreenmantU, Sister 
of Sir Arthur; she marries Allan Fairford. 

Sir Edward Hugh, A political enthu- 
siast and Jacobite conspirator, uncle of 
Sir Arthur Darsie. He appears as "Laird 
of the Lochs,” " Mr. Herries of Birrens- 
work,” and " Mr. Ingoldsby.” " When 
he frowned, the puckers of his brow 
formed a horseshoe, the special mark 
of his race,”— -5ir Walter Scott, **Jt€d- 
gauralet,” 

Redlaw {Hr.), The haunted man, 

I )rofe88or of chemistry in an ancient col- 
ege. Being haunted, he bargained with 
,hi8 spectre to leavo him, and the condition 
imposed was that the gift * of forgetful- 
ness ’ given by the spectre Bedhiw should 
give again, go where he would.” From 
this moment the chemist carried in his 
touch the infection of sullenness, selfish- 
nest^ discontent, and ingratitude. On 
Christmas-day the infection ceased, and 


all those who had suffered by it were 
restored to love and gratitude.— iXcAens, 

The Haunted Man,” 

Kedmain. Mamus, earlofyorthum- 
berlaud, was so called not from nis red 
or bloody hand, but on account of his 
' long red beard or mane. He was slain 
in the battle of Sark (1449). 

He was remnrkable for his long red beard, and 
waa therefore eatJed by the Knsliiih Masnus Kedr 
brard : but t)ie Scotch lu derision called him'^Magna 
with the Hod Mane.'*— Godsero^ toL 178. 

Bedmond O’JDiTeale. Rokeby's 
page, who is beloved by Rokeby’s daugh- 
ter Matilda. Bedmond turns out to be 
Mortham’s son and heir, and marries 
Matilda. — Sir Walter Scott, **Rokeby,** 

l^duplicated or Rioochet words, 
of intensifying force. Chit-chat, click- 
clack, clitter-clatter, dilly-dally, ding- 
dong, drip-drop, fal-lal, fiim flam, fiddle- 
faddle, flip-flop, lliffy-flufFy, flippity- 
floppity, haudy-pandy, harum-scarum, 
helter-skelter, heyvo-keyve (Halliwell), 
hibbledy - hobbledy, higgledy - piggledy, 
hob-nob, hodge-podge, hoity-toity, hurly- 
burly, mish-mash, mixy-maxy (Brockett)^ 
namby-pamby, niddy- noddy, niminy- 
piminy, nosy-posy, pell-mell, pit-pat, 
pitter-patter, ramiem- tandem, randy- 
dandy, ribblo-rabble, riff-raff, roly-poly, 
rusty-fusty-crusty, see-saw, shilly-shally, 
slip-slop, slish-slosh, snick-snack, spitter- 
spatter, splitter-splutter, squish-squash, 
teeny-tiny, tick-tack, tilly-valley, tiny- 
totty, tip- top, tittle-tattle, toe-toes, wee- 
wee, wiggle-waggle, widdy-waddy (Halli- 
well), widdle - waddle, wibble - wobble, 
wish-wash, wishy-washy ; besides a host 
of rhyming synonyms, as bawling-squaw- 
ling, mewling- pewling, whisky -frisky, 
musty-fusty, gawky-pawky, slippy-sloppy, 
rosy-posy, right and tight, wear and tear, 
hi^h and mighty, &c. ; and many more 
with the Anglo-Saxon letter-rhyme, os 
«afe and sound, jog-trot, &c. 

Bee. Bight. Thus teamers say to 
a leading horse, " Bee 1 ” when thev 
want it to turn to the right ; and " Hey ! ” 
for the contrary direction. (Saxon, reht; 
Gorman, redd; Latin, rectue; various 
English dialects, reel, whence redU, "to 
put to rights.”) 

Who with a hey and ree the beaMs eoimnand- 
“iflcro-Ojrwfeoft” (1W)> 

Riddle me, riddle me ree. Expound my 
riddle rightly. 
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Beef. ff€ mutt take in a r^f or to. 
He must reduce his expenses ; he must 
retrench. A reef is that part of a sail 
which is between two rows of evelet-holes. 
The object of these eyelet-holes is to re- 
duoe the sail reef by reef as it is required. 

Beeves Tale. Thomas Wright says 
that this tale occurs frequently in the 
jest and story books of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Boccaccio has 

g 'ven it in the “ Decameron,*’ evidently 
om a fabliau, which has been printed 
in Barbazan under the title of De Gom- 
bert et des Deux Clers.” Chaucer took 
the story from another fabliau, which 
Wright has given in his ‘^Anecdota 
Litcroria,” p. 15. 

Befresli'er. A feo paid to a bar- 
rister daily in addition to his retaining 
fee, to remind him of the case intrusted 
to his charge. 

Begale (2 syl.). To entertain like 
a king. (Latin, regaHis, like a king, 
kingly.) 

Be'gan and Gon'eril. Two of the 
daughters of King Lear, and typos of 
unfilial daughters. — Shakespeare, **Kmg 
Lear** 

Begatta {Italian), Originally ap- 
plied to the contests of the gondoliers 
at y enice. ( Latin, remigata, ) 

Begrime do la Calotte. Adminis- 
tration cf government by ecclesiastics. 
The calotte is the small skull-cap worn 
over the tonsure. 

Begiment do la Calotte. A so- 
ciety of witty and satirical men in the 
reign of Louis XIV. When any public 
character made himself ridiculous, a 
calotte was sent to him to ** cover the 
bald or brainless part of his noddle.” 
{See above,) 

Begi'na {St.), the virgin martyr, is 
depicted with lighted torches held to her 
sides, as she stands fast bound to the 
cross on which she suffered martyrdom. 

Begiomonta'nus. The Latin equi- 
valent of K^mgsherg&r. The name ado]>ted 
by Johann Muller, the mathematician. 
(143G.U76.) 

Belgium Do'ntun {Latin), An an- 
nual |prant of public money to the Pres- 
byterian, Independent, and Baptist 
ministers of Ireland. It began in 1672, 
aud was commuted in 1866. 


Be'fldus Professor. One who holds 
in an English university a professorship 
founded by Henry Vlll. Each of the 
five Regius Professors of Cambridge re- 
ceives a royally endowed stipend of about 
.£40. In the universities of Scotland 
they are appointed by the crown. 

Beign of Terror. The period in 
the French Revolution between the fall 
of the Girondists and overthrow of Robes- 
pierre. It lasted 420 days, from May 
31st, 1793, to July 27th, 1794. 

BeTdresal. Principal secretary for 
private affairs in the court of Lilliput, 
and great friend of Gulliver. When it 
was proposed to put the Man-mountain to 
death for high treason, Reldresal moved 
as an amendment, that the traitor 
should have both his eyes put out, and 
be suffered to live that be might serve 
the nation.” — Swift, Gulliver* t Travels” 

{ Voyage to LillipvtJC), 

Bem'bha. Goddess of pleasure.— 
Indian mythology, 

Bemig'ius (<Sif.). Rdmy, bishop and 
oonfossor, is represented as carrying a 
vessel of holy oil, or in the act of anoTni- 
ing therewith Clovis, who kneels before 
him. When Clovis presented himself for 
baptism, Rdmy said to him : ** Sigam- 
bnan, henceforward bum what thou host 
worshipped, and worship what thou hast 
burned.” (438-533.) 

Benaissance {Fremh), A term ap- 
plied in the arts to that peculiar style of 
decoration revived by Raphael, and which 
resulted from anciout paintings exhumed 
intho pontificate of Leo X. (16th cen- 
tury). The French Renaissance is a 
Gothic skeleton with classic details. 

Benaissant Period. That period 
in French history which began with 
the Italian wars in the reign of Charles 
VIIL, aud closed with the reign of Henri 
II. It was the intercourse with Italy, 
brought about by the Italian war (1494- 
1557), which “regenerated” the arts and 
sciences in France; but a« everything 
was Italianised— the language, dress, 
architecture, pootr}^ prose, food, man- 
ners, &c.— it was a period of great false 
taste and national deformity. 

Benard. Vne ipuue de renairdh A 
mockery. At one time a common prac- 
tical joke was to fasten a fox’s tau be> 
hind a person against whom a laugh vxui 
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designed. **Panui:ge never refrained 
from attaching a fox’s tail, or the oars 
of a levret, behind a Master of Arts or 
Doctor of Divinity, whenever be encoun- 
tered them.”— ii. 16. 

C'Mt an« petite Tipdre 

2 ni n'epergneroit pee eon pdre, 
t qui per DStnre ou per art 
hgait couper la queue au renard. 

Btaueavret “ L*Emburra» da la Fdfra.* 

Renarder {French). To vomit, espe- 
cially after too freely indulging in in- 
toxicating drinks. Our vtordfox means 
also to bo tipsy. {See Cat, p. 147} col. 2.) 

II lay vieite la mtohoire, 

Quand I’autre luy reuarde aux yeux, 

Le baume qu'ili venoieut de belre 
Pour ae le rendre a qui mieuz mieuz. 
fiftiir da St. Amant, “ Chambre de Leabauehi/* 

Rena^ta. Ken6e, daughter of Louis 
XII. and Anne of Bretagne, married 
Heronles, second son of Lucretia Borgia 
and Alphonso. 

Renaud. French form of Binaldo 

(}.».). 

Rendezvous. The place to which 
you are to roi>air, a meeting, a i)laco of 
muster or call. Also used as a vori». 
(French, rendez, betake ; vous, yourself.) 

His house is a grand reudeevous of the 61ilc of 
Fsrla. 

The Imperial Guard was ordered to rendezrous m 
the Champs de Mars. 

Rene (2 syl.) Le Bon Roi RmL Son 
of Louis II., due d’Aiijou, cointo de 
Provence, father of Margaret of Aujou. 
Tlie last minstrel monarch, just, joyous, 
and debonair ; a friend to chaso and tilt, 
but still more so to poetry and music. 
He gave in largesses to knights-errant 
and minstrels (so says Thicbault) more 
than he received in revenue. (1408-1480. ) 

Studying to promote, as far as possible, the imme- 
diate mirth and good-humour of hie rabaeots hr 
was never mentioned by them excepting ae Bon 
Boi Jtmi. a distinotion due to him certainly by 
the qualltiee of his heart, if not by those uf his head. 
—Sir ITattsr Seott^ ** Anne of Cfeuratein," oh zxiz. 

Rene Leblanc. otary- public of 
Grand Prd {Fova Scotia), the father of 
twenty children and 160 grand-children. 
^Longfellow, ** Evangeline.'* 

Rep'ajrtee' properly means a smart 
return blow in fencing. (French, repartir, 
to return a blow.) 

Reprieve (2 syl.) meant originally 
"to apprehend again.” French, re- 
endre, ro-prit, to grant a respite and 
en bring to trial again ; but the pre- 
sent meaning is to respite or remit the 
original sentenoe. 


Republican Queen. Sophie Char- 
lotte, wife of Frederick I. of Prussia. 
Republicans, Black.) 

Resolute {The). John Florio, the 
philologist, tutor to prince Henry ; the 
Holofemes of Shakespeare. (1546-1625.) 

The Resolute Doctor. John Bacon- 
thorp. (*-1346.) 

The Most Resolute DocUn', Guillaume 
Durandus de St. Pour^ain. (*-1332.) 

Res'tive (2 syl.) means inclined to 
resist, resist ive, obstinate or self-willed. 
It has nothing to do with rest (quiet). 

Restora'tionists. The followers of 
Origon’s opinion that all persons, after a 
purgation proportioned to their demerits, 
will be restored to Divine favour and 
taken to paradise. Mr. Hallow, of 
America, has introduced an extension of 
the term, and msiiutains that all retribu- 
tion IS limited to this life, and at the 
resurrection all will be restored to life, 
joy, and immortality. 

Resurrection Fie is pie mode of 
broken cooked meat. Meat rechauffe is 
Bomotimos called " resurrection meat.” 

RetiaYius. A gladiator who made 
use of a net, which ho threw over his 
adversary. 

An m thronged amphitheatre of old 
The wary Itetianue irappi’d hie foe. 

Thomson, “ VasUe of Indolence,’* canto il. 

Reuben Dixon. A village schooV 
mastcr “of ragged lads.” 

Mid noise, and dirt, and stench, and play, and prata 
lie calmly outs the pen or views the slate. 

CraUbe, "Borough,’* letter zziv. 

Reveille {re-vag'-ya). The beat of 
drum at daybreak to warn the sentries 
that they may forbear from challenging, 
as the troops are awake. (French, re- 
veiller, to awake.) 

Rev'el. Mr. Lye derives this word 
from the Dutch raveelen, to wander loosely 
about, and refers in proof to the old term 
a revel-rout ; but it is far more likely to 
bo the French riveillon, a feast given iu 
the middle of the night, from the verb 
re veiller, to rouse out of sleep. 

Master of the Revels. LORD OP 

Misrclr.) 

Revenons k nos Moutons {Return 
we to our sheep). Let us come back to 
the matter in hand ; let us rasume onr 
discourse. The phrase is from an oM 
comedy of the fiheenth century, called 
“ L'Avocat Patelin,” by De Brueys, in 
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which a clothier gfiving evidence against 
a shepherd who had stolon some sheep, is 
ever running from the subject to t^k 
about some cloth which Fatelin his 
lawyer had swindled him of. The judge 
perpetually stops him by saying, ** But 
about the sheep,** **Tell us about the 
sheep.** 

Reverend. An archbishop is iht 
Mott [Father in God] ; a bishop, 

the Right Reverend; a dean, the Very 
Reverend; an archdeacon, the Vendable; 
all the rest of the clergy, the Revereivd, 

Review. The British Review was 
nicknamed ''My Grandmother.** In 
" Don Juan,** lord Byron says, " I bribed 
My Orandniama's /ieuieio, the British.** 
The editor took this in dudgeon and 
gave Byron the lie, but the poet turned 
the laugh against the reviewer. 

Am I flat. I tip ** My Orandmothor” a bitof proM. 
— ** AToctM Ambrostanas.” 

Revl^se (2 syl.). The second proof- 
sheet submitted to an author or ' ' rejidor.** 
I at length reached a vaulted room and beheld, 
■fated by a lamp and employed lu reading a blotted 
revise the amber of ^wet\ey.—ScoU,*'I^rtuna 
of Ntgd ” (/fUrodtictum). 

Revival of lietters in England, 
dates from the commencement of the 
11th century. 


Royn*ard the Fox. The hero in 
the beast-epic of the fourteenth century. 
This prose poem is a satire on the state 
of Germany in the middle ages. Beynord 
t^ifies the church ; his uncle, Isengrin 
the wolf, typifies the baronial element ; 
and Nodel the lion, the regal. The word 
moans deep counsel or wit. (Gothic, 
raginohart, cunning in counsel ; Old 
Norse, hreinn and ard ; German, reineJse.) 
Reynard is commonly useu as a synonym 
of fox. Heinrich von Alhmaar, 

Where prowliug fi«ynard trod his nightly round. 

Jilootnfleld, Jioif.** 

Rcipiard the Fox. Professedly by 
II inrock van Alckmor, tutor of the duke 
of Lorraine. This name is generally 
supposed to be a pseudon3rm of Hermann 
Barkhusen, town-clerk and book-printer 
in Kostock. (1498.) 

False Reynard. So Dryden describes 
the Unitarians in his " Hind and Pan- 
ther.** 

With greater guile 

False Ileynard fed on oousecrated spoil ; 

The groonless beast, by Athaua'sius first 

W as chased from Nice, then by floomue nursed. 

Parti. 

Reync..r'di]ie (3 syl.). The eldest son 
of Reynard the Pox, who assumed the 
names of Dr. Pedanto and Crabron. — 

Reynard the Fox.” 


Revival of Painting and Sculp- 
ture began with Niccola Pisano, Giuuto, 
Cimabue, and Giotto (2 byl.). 


Revoke (2 syl.). When a player at 
cards can follow suit, but plays some 
other card, he makes a revoke, and by the 
laws of whist the adversaries are entitled 
to score three points. 

Oood Heaven 1 Revoke? Bonienilicr, if the set 
Re lost, in honour you Ehuuld pay the debt, 

Crabbe. Uarough.'* 

Revulsion (in jMlosophy), Part of a 
substance set off and furmed into a dis- 
tinct existence ; as when a slip is cut from 
a tree and planted to form a distinct 
plant of itself. Tortullian the Moiitanist 
taught that the second person of the 
Trinity was a revulsion of the Father. 
(Latin, remlsio, re-vello, to pull back.) 


Rewe. A roll or slip, as Ragman’s 
Rewe. [See Ragman.) 


There ii a whole world of curious history contained hi 
the phrase “Ragiuau’H Rowe,” uieanuig a Hat roll uatu' 
logue . . charter, stroll of any kind- lu ” Piers Plow. 
XMu a Vision.” it is used for the pope’s \)%ilL—£Uinburah 
ilewew (July 1870). 

In Fesoeuium was first invented the Joylltee of myn- 
nrelsie and syufiyng merrle songs for uakyng laughtur, 
bMioe called " Feacenuia Caniiiiiu.” which I traiuilate a 
Ihigiiiau’s Rewe or Bible”— (/daii. 


Reynold of Montalbon. One of 
Charlemagne's knights and paladins. 

Rhadaman'thos. One of the three 
judges of hell ; Mmos and iEacos being 
the other two. — Greeh mythology. 

RhampsinFtos. The Greek form 
of Itam'eses ill., the richest of the Egyp- 
tian kings, who amassed seventy-seven 
millions sterling, which be secured in a 
treasury of stone, but by an artifice of 
the builder he was robbed every night. 

Rhapsody means songs sowed to- 
gether. Tno term was originally applied 
to tbe books of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
which at one time wore in fragments. 
Certain bards collected together a num- 
ber of the fragments, enough to make a 
connected "ballad,** and san^ thorn as 
our minstrels sang the deeds of famous 
heroes. Those bards who sang the Iliad 
wore a red robe, and those who sang the 
Odyssey a bine one. Pisifftratos of 
Athens had all those fragments care- 
fully compiled into their present form* 
(Greek, vapio, to sew or string together; 
ode, a song.) 
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BImim (1 iji). TlMEhiiM. (Latin, 

lUitM 0 ? STdiimw 

JrOfom L 


Bib'aJdry la iba laaguaira of a ribald. 
(Frenoh, ribuud; Old French, 

Italian, iiMlderia, the language of a 
Tagabond or rogue.) 


Blline or Rkindand* The country of 
Gunther, king of Burgundy, ig so called 
la the '*Nibdungen-Lied.*^ 

Ilel a lonl of Bhlnelond could follotr when ho flow. 

lottoom'o **£fibdung*nrJAed," ft. 2iu. 

Hhi'no. Ready-money. (jSImKoss.) 


Bhod'alind. A princess famous for 
her knightly’* deeds ; she -would ha -70 
been the wife of (ron^dibert, but be 
wisely preferred Birtha, a country girl, 
ehe daughter of the sage As'tragon. 

Bho'dian Iiaw. The earliest system 
of marine law known to history ; com- 
piled by the Rhodians about 900 B.O. 

Hhone* The Rhone of Chrietian 
etoquenoe. St. Hirary; so called from 
the yehemence of his style. (300-368.) 

Bhopal'io Verse (wed^e-verse). A 
line in which each successive word hoA 
more syllables than the one preceding 
it. (Greek, rhopalon, a club, which from 
the handle to the top grows bigger). 

Bern tlW eonfeol, doctiaalrao, dulolHonoruiu. 

Bpw deuc atenwent sUtiunlB o(ijiciliii,tor. 


Bops 
i * 


NolOCU 

8 


lulMmblo ludividuala. 

4 A 


Bh^pie. Neiihtr rhyme nor reason, 
neither for amusement nor instruc- 
tion. An author took his book to Sir 
Thomas More, ohanoellor in the reign of 
Henry VIll., and asked his opinion. 
Sir Thomas told the author to turn it 
into rhyme. He did so, and submitted 
it again to the lord chancellor. '*Ay! 
ayl” said the wit^ satirist, “that will 
do, that will do. *Tis rhyme now, but 
before it was neither rhyme nor reason.” 

Ehyming io death. The Irish at one 
time believed that their children and 
•atde could be “eybitteu,” that is be- 
witched by an evil eye, and that the 
“ eybitter” or witch could “ rime*’ them 
to death.-— jR. Soott, **J)iseovery of WH/ch- 
erafV* (AsIUts.) 

Bhymer. Tkmoa Hue Rhymsr, 
Thomas Learmount, of Eroildoune, who 
lived in the thirteenth oontury. This 
was quite a different person to Thomas 
^mer, the historiographer royal to 
William HI. (Flourished 1283.) 

Trub Thomai.) 


Bibbonism. A Catholie aasooiatioii 
organised in Ireland about 1808. Its two 
main objects are (1) to secure “fixity of 
tenure,” called the tenant-right ; and (2) 
to deter any one from taking land from 
which a tenant has been ejected. The 
name arises from a ribbon worn as a 
bodge in the button-hole of the meniA 
bers. 


Bibston Pippin. So called from 
Ribston, in Yorkshire, where Sir Henry 
Goodricke planted three pips sent to 
him from Rouen, in Normandy. Two 
of the pips died, but the third beoama 
the parent of the Ribston apple-trees in 
England. 

Bicardo, in the opera of “I Puri- 
ta’ni,” is JSir Richard Forth, a Puritan, 
commander of Plymouth fortress. Lord 
Walton promised to give him his daugh- 
ter Elvi’ra in marriage, but Elvira had 
engaged her affections to lord Arthur 
Talbot, a Cavalier, to whom ultimately 
she was married. 


Bicciardet'to. Son of Agmon and 
brother of Bradamante. — Arwtto, **Qr^ 
lando Furioso** 

Bice thrown after a bride. A relio of 
the “ panis farreus,” in the most honour- 
able form of Roman marriage, called 
“ Confarrea'tio.” 

Bich as a Jew. This expression 
arose in the middle ages, when Jews 
were almost the only merohants, and 
were certainly the most wealthy of the 
people. There are still the Rothschilds 
among them, and others of great wealth. 

Bichard Coeur do Lion. {See 

Bogie.) 

Hii tnmendoul nameVu miplojad by ths Syrian 
mothers to illenoe their infiukts : and if a hone end- 

wont to 
I in the 
140. 


denly started from the way, hie rider wai 
exclaim, ** Dost tboii think Una Richard i 
huahr ’’-GiUnm. mSuMW fta. zL 


IL^b Horse. Roan 


Bichard 

Barbary. 

0 , how it yearned my heart, when I beheM 
In London atreeti that eoronatton day 
When Bolingbroks rode on Boan Barbair-* 
That home mat thou so often hast ^»id— 
That hotM that I ao eaiofull ^^ a y dr e a a id. 
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Bidhard 
Surrey. 


IIL*B Horse. 'White 


fleddli Whitt Bnrrty for tht fitid tonatwow. 

**itiehard 111..*' ▼. L 


Biohftrd’s Himself Again. 
These words are not in Shakespeare’s 
Bichard III./' but were interpolated 
from Colley Cibber by John Kemble. 


Bichard of Cirencester. Some- 
times called ** The monk of W estminster/' 
an early English chronicler. His chronic! o 
^'On tne Ancient State of Britain” was 
first brought to light by Dr. Charles 
Julius Bertram, professor of English at 
Copenhagen in 1747, but the original (like 
the original of Maepherson's ''Ossian” 
and of Joe Smith’s ^'Book of Mormon”) 
does not exist, and grave suspicion pre- 
vails that all three are alike forgeries. 
{See Sanchoniatho.) 

Bichard Boe. A mere nominal 
defendant in actions of ejectment. The 
name used formerly to be coupled with 
Jofiii Doe. 


contest in riddles, when Solomon won a 
large sum of money ; but he subsequently 
lost it to Abde'mon, one of Himm’s 
subjects. 

Riddle. Plutarch states that Homer 
died of chagrin, because he could not 
solve a certain riddle. (<8^ Sphinx.) 

Father of Riddles. So the abbd Cotin 
dubbed himself, but posterity has not 
confirmed his right to the title. (1^4- 
lt>82.) 

Bide. To ride abroad with Si. Ge&rgt, 
but at home wUh St. Michael; said of a hen- 
pecked braggart. St. George is repre- 
sented as riding on a war ohi^er whither 
he listed; St. Michael, on a dragon. 
Abroad a man rides like St. ^orge on 
a horse which he can control and govern; 
but at home he has "a dragon** to 
manage like St. Michael. (JFreneh.) 

To ride up Holborti Bill. To go to the 
gallows. 

X shall live io see you rido up Ilolborn TTIll. 

Congreve, “ Louefor lave." 


Bicliar'da, wife of Nicholas d’Este. 
A widow who, with her son Hercules, was 
dispossessed of her inheritance by Lio- 
nello and Borso. Both were obliged to 
go into exile, but finally Hercules reco- 
vered his lordship. 

BLchborough, Richelord, or Rules- 
burgh (a Boman fort in the time of 
Claudius), called by Alfred of Beverley, 
Bichbeige ; by the Saxons (according to 
Bede) Beptacester, and by others Bupti- 
muth ; by Orosius, the port and city of 
Bhutubus; by Ammianus, Rbutupias 
Statio ; by Antoninus, Bhitupis Fortus ; 
by Tacitu^ Portus Trutulensis for 
Bhutupeusis ,* by Ptolemy, Bhutupiaj.— 
Camd^ 

Bickety Stock. Stock bought or 
sold for a man of straw. If the client 
cannot pay, the broker must. 

Bicochet (rikkO’Shag). Anything 
repeated over and over again. The 
fabulous bird that had only one note was 
called the Bicochet; and the rebound 
on water termed ducks and drakes has the 
same name. Marshal Vanban (1683-1707) 
invented a battery of rebound called the 
Ricochet battery^ the application of which 
was Bicochet ^ring. (See p. 742, coL 2.) 

^Biddle. Josephus relates how Hiram, 
king of Tyre, and Solomon had once a 


Bider. An addition to a manuscript, 
like a codicil to a will ; an additional 
clause tacked to a bill in parliament ; so 
called because it over-rides the preceding 
matter when the two come into collision. 

Porliapi Mr. Keimoth will allow me to add the 
following aa a rider to hla suffirostion.— iVoiM and 
Uuertee," M.Ny 

Biderhood (Rogue). The villain in 
Dickens’s novel entitled “Our Mutual 
I’riend.” 

Bidicule (Father ot). Francois 
Babulais. (14U5-1553.) 

Biding of Yorkshire. Same as 
trithing in Lincolnshire ; the jurisdiction 
of a third part of a county, under the 
government of a reeve {dierij^. The 
word ding or thing is Scandinavian, and 
means a legislative assembly ; hence the 
great national diet of Norway is stiB 
called a stor-ihing (great logislativs 
assembly), and its two chambers are the 
lag-lhing (law assembly) and the odds- 
Vang (freeholders’ assembly). Kent was 
divided into laths, Sussex into rapes, 
Lincoln into parts. The person who pre- 
sided over a trithing was called the 
triVving-man\ he who presided la the 
lath was called a laih-gnm. 

BidoTplitiS (in ''Jerusalem Deli- 
vered ”). Dne of the band of adventurers 
that joined the Crusaders. He was 
slain by Aigantes (bk. vU,). 
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RIDOTTO 


RIGLET. 


!Rldot'to (Italian'). An assembly 
where the company is first entertained 
with music, and then joins in dancing. 

Rien'zi (Nicold GaI)H'ni). The Re- 
former at Rome. (1313-1364.) Bulwer 
Lytton (Ijonl Lyl,toii) has a novel called 
“Itieuzi,” and Wagner an opoiu. 

Hif (French). Avoir njle et 

rails. To have everything. Also, the 
negative rC avoir n% rif ni raf ; to have 
nothing. 

liC'lnii ' 3'ai goute mitiornigije, 

J’ai rifle et rnfle, et roigtie ct taigne. 

“ Lea Miradea de Hie. Uenrvum.*' | 


Riff-ralT. The offscouringof society, 
or rather “ refuse and sweepings.” Itt^f 
is Anglo-Saxon, and means a rag; Jiaf 
is also Anglo-Saxon, and means sweej>- 
ings. (Danish, iips-raps ) 'J’ho French 
have the cxiirossion avoir riile et rajlCf 
moaning to have everything; wboneo 
raikmXf one who has cvcr\ thing, ami Iho 
phrase iV n\i /amd ni nf la raf, he 
lias loft nothing behind him. 

1 have naither ryflT nor ruff [rap to rotter me nor 
roof over my fccuttj. — Morji, *’ Coventry MyU^ 
t>. tU. 

Jlks man ngarne liia gtid lie gafle 
That lie had tnii<‘ >viih rvlc and ntflV 

Quoted by JlalltU'eli tn kw Archaic Jiietumary " 

Hiflo is from the Gorman fci/rfHf 1o 
hollow into tubes. In 18.01, Iho Froiicli 
Mmie rifle was partially siijijilicd to Iho 
British army. 1 n 1 863 it wiis superseded 
by the MitjU'Jd rifle, which has three 
grooves. Sir William Armstrong’s gun, 
which has numerous small .sliarp grooves, 
was adopted by the govcrnnicnt in 18611. 
The 'Whitworth gun, w'hich has a poly- 
gonal boro, with a twist towards the 
muzzle, will probably supersede the 
Armstrong. 


Rig. A piece of frolic or fun. The 
Scotch say of a man who indulges in 
intoxication, ‘'He goes the r/y.” The 
same word is applied in Scotland to a 
certain portion or division of a field. 
Thus, such expressions as the “lea-rig” 
and the “rigs o* barley” occur in the 
songs of Bums. A wanton used to be 
called a rig. (French, se rigoler, to make 
merry.) 

lie little thought when he eet out 
Uf Tuumug Buch a riff. 

Coxvptr, **John GUpin ” 

liig. To dress ; whence ringed out, to 
t ig oneself, ix) rig a slap, mU-Hgged, Ac. i 


(Saxon, wriyan, to dreae ; hrcegl, b gsu> 
ment. 

Jack wag rh'ged out in hie gold and Bllver laee, 
with a feather in b b eap.—VEalranoe. 

Rig-Marie. Base coin. The word 
originated from one of the billon coins 
struck in the reign of queen Mary, which 
boro the words Reg. Maria as part of 
the legend. 

Rigadoon. A French figure-dance 
invented by Isaac Rig'adon. 

And lanao'B Kffiadoon shall live an lonir 

Au littphaers paiuiiuff, or as Viiffil’s sonff. 

Jenyna, "Art of Jkmciny” canto ii. 

Rig'dum Fun'hidos, in Carov^s 
burlostpie of “ Chrononbotonthologos.” 

Rifplftm Fannidos. A sobriquet given 
by Sir Walter Sci.tt to .John Ballantyno, 
In', publisher. So called becausB he was 
full of fun. (1770-1821.) 

A quick, active, mtrr-nid little fellow.... full of 
fnu 1111(1 niomineiit....all over quainlucog and Im- 

moiouB innnicry a keen and skilfnl uesoteo 

(it nil manlier of field -bportn, from tox-hunting to 
budirer- ) iii i ti uff in elusive — Lockhat t. 

Right. Rigid as tlie trivet. The trivet 
is a metallic plate- stand with three legs. 
Some fasten to the fender, and aro de- 
signed to hold the ])lato of hot toast, 
(buxon, thryjoi three-foot, tripod.) 

Dichiratwit of Rights. An instrument 
submitted to Willi.'im and Mary on their 
being called to tho throne, sotting forth 
tho fundamental principles of tho con- 
stitution. Tho chief items aro these; 
The crown cannot levy taxes, nor keep a 
standing array in times of peace; the 
members of parliament are free to utter 
their thoughts, and a parlianiout is to be 
convened every year ; elections are to be 
free, trial by jury is to be inviolate, and 
the right of petition is not to be inter- 
fered with. 

Right Foot Foremost. Tn Romo 
a boy was always stationed at the door 
of a mansion to caution the visitors not to 
cross the threshold with their left foot, 
wliich would have been an ill-omen. 

Right Hand. The right-hand side 
of tlio Sjieakor, meaning the ministerial 
benches. In the French Legislative 
Assembly, the right meant the Monarchy- 
men. In tho National Convention, the 
Girondists were called the right hand, 
because they occupied the Ministerial 
benches. 

Riglet. A thin piece of wood used 
for stretching tho canvas of pictures; 
and in printing, to regulate tho margin, 
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&e. (French, %'tghty a rule or regulator ; 
Latin, resfula^ a rule.) 


Big'oL A circle or diadem. The 
word seems to be a corruption of ringle 
(a little ring). 


[Sleep] That from thie golden rigol bath divorced 
So maii3r IhigliHii kitiKS 

Sihaktsimre, “i Ilenry JV" Iv. 4. 


Higolette (3 syl.). A grisotte, a 
courtezan ; so called from Rigolci.to in 
Eugene Sue’s “ Mysteries of Pans.” 

Bigoletto. An opera describing tho 
agony of a father obliged to witness the 
prostitution of his own cliild. Tho li- 
bretto is borrowetl from the drama called 
'^Lo Roi s’Anmse,” by Victor Hugo; the 
music is by Giuseppo Verdi. 

Bile. Don't rile the v'ater. Do not 
stir up the water and mako it muddy. 
The water is riled — nuickly and unfit to 
drink. Common Norfolk expressions; 
also, a boy is rded. (out of tctni»cr). T s ?/, 
together^ Joe l^nulh was regularly rlled^ is 
quite Norfolk. The American rod has 
the same meaning. (French, broudler; 
cur hroU.) 

Kime of Sir Thopas. A travestio 
of the ancient rhyming romances intro- 
duced by Chaucer int-o his “ Canterbury 
’Palos.” Harry Jkiilly interrupts mino 
host with tho most energetic exiirossious 
of contempt. 

Ki'mer, Chief god of Damascus ; 
so callod from the word rime, a ** pome- 
granate,” because he held a pomegranate 
in his right hand. The people boro a 
pomegranate in their coat armour. Tho 
liomans callod this god Jupiter Cassius, 
from mount Cassius, near Damascus. 


Bimfaxl ( Frost mane). Tho horse ; 
of Night, the foam of whoso bit causes j 
dew. — Scandinavian mythology. 

Bimmon. A Syrian god, whoso scat 

W'as Damascv'‘5, I 

Him followed llimmon, whose deliKlitful oei^t 
Was fair Daniiisruu, on the fvrfile riiiiik 
Of At/hanaaud I'tiarpuui. luud btieania 

MiUoiif **raiadtat Lout,’* bk. J. 

Eimthur'sar. Brother of Y'mcr. 
They were called tho **Evil Ones.” — 
Scandinaman mythology 

BlnaTdo (in '‘Jerusalem Delivered”). 
The Achilles of the Christian army, "He ' 
despises gold and power, but craves re- 
nown ” (bk. i. ). He was the son of Ber- 
toldo and Sophia, and nephew of Guelpho, j 


but was brought up by Matilda. At the 
age of fifteen he ran away and joined the 
Crusaders, where ho was enrolled in the 
adventurers’ squadron. Having slain 
Gernando, bo was summoned by Godfrey 
to public trial, but wont into voluntary 
cxilo. Tho pedigree of Ilinaldo, of tho 
noble house of Estc, is traced from Actiua 
on the male side, and Aug-ustus on the 
female to Actius VI. (Bk. xvii.) 

Itnialdo ( in “ Orlando Fiirioso Son 

of tho fourth manpiis d’EtLe, cousin of 
Orlando, lord of Mount Auban or Albano, 
eldest sou of Amon or Aymon, nephow 
of Charlemagne, and Bradamant’s brother 
{see Alba'no). lie was tho rival of his 
cousin Orlando, but Angolica detested 
him. Ho was calleil " Clarmoiit’s leader,” 
and brought an auxiliary force of English 
and Scotch to Charlcrnaguo, which " Si- 
lence” conducted safely into Paris. 

Jinialdo or llenaudy one of the paladins 
of Churlemagno, is always painted with 
the cliaractei istics of a borderer— valiant, 
alert, ingenious, rapacious, and unscru- 
pulous. 

Bilig. The Ring and Vte Booh, An 
idyllic epic by Robert J^rowning, founded 
on a cause celeh'e of Italian history (10*98), 
Guido Franccsclii'ni, a Florentine noble- 
man of shattered fortune, by the advice 
of his brother, cardinal Paulo, marries 
J’ompiha, an liciress, to repair his state. 
Now Ponqulia was only a supposititious 
child of Jqetro. sujipliod by Violante tor 
tho sako of preveuting certain property 
from groing to an hoir not his own. When 
tlio bride discovered tho motive of the 
bridegroom, she revealed to him this 
fact, and tho first trial occurs to settlo 
the said jiroporty. The count treats his 
bride so brutally that sho quits his roof 
under tho protection of Caponsacchi, a 
young priest, and takes refuge in Rome. 
Guido follows the fugitives and arrests 
them at an inn ; a trial ensues, and a 
separation is ]iorniitted. Pompilia pleads 
for a divorce, but, ])ending tho suit, gives 
birth to a sou at the house of her puta- 
tive parents. The count, uearing there 
of, murders Jhutro, Violarite, and Pom- 
liilia , but, being taken red-handed, is 
executed. 

Ring. If a lady or gentleman is willing 
to marry, but not engaged, a ring shouh? 
be worn on the index finger of the left 
liand ; if engaged, on the second finger ; 
if married, on tho third finger , but if 


Riiid; 
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•ith«r bM no deiiio to marry, on tho 
little linger.— JfodaeM (7. JDe to Tottr. 

^ worn on the forefinger indicates 

a hangb^f bold, and overbearing spirit; 
on the long finger, prudence, dimity, 
and discretion ; on the marriage finger, 
love and affection ; on the little finger, a 
masterful spirit. 

Ring. It is said that Edward the Con- 
fessor was once asked for alms by an old 
man, and gave him his ring. In time 
some English pilgrims went to the Holy 
Land, and happened to meet the same 
old man. who told them he was John the 
Evangelist, and gave them the identical 
ring & take to ** Saint” Edward. This 
rin^was preserved in Westminster 

Ring piven in mairiage, because it was 
anciently used as a teal, by which orders 
were signed (Cen. xxxviii. 18 ; Esther iii. 
10-121 ; and the delivery of a ring was a 
sign that the giver endowed the person 
who received >t with all the power he 
nimself possessed (Gen. xli. 42). The 
woman who had the ring could issue 
commands as her husband, and was in 
every respect his representative. 

la th« Bosun cipounli, th« man save th« woman 
a rinv by way of pledge, and the women pui it on 
the tnini finger ot her left band, because it wu be- 
lieeed that a nerve ran from that finger to the heart. 
— JfaeraMae, 8ab liL is. 

Ring potg or motto : 

ft) A E I (Greeh for *MIwags"). 

f X) For ever end for eje 

fSi In thee, my ohoioe, 1 do rtJoice. 

It) Let love morease. 

fft) May God above Increase onr lore. 

, ft) Not two but one, Till life is gone. 

17) My heart and I, Until 1 die 

18) When this you see, Then think of me, 

(9) Love is heaven, and heaven is love 
10) Wedlook, *tii said. In heaven is made. 

R^ht to wear a gold ring. Amongst 
the immans, only senators, chief magis- 
trates, and in later times knights, en- 
joyed the ^'jus annuli aurei.” The 
emperors conferred the right upon whom 
they pleased, and Justinian extended the 
privilege to all Roman citizens. 

Ring. The doge of Venice, on Ascen- 
sion day, used to throw a ring into the 
sea from the ship Buoentaur, to denote 
that the Adriatic was subject to the re- 
public of Venice as a wife is subject to 
her husband. 

Roly^raiMf ring was flung into the sea 
to propitiate Nem'esis, and was found 
again by the owner inside a fish. {Set 
Glasgow Arms). 


Papa Iwtoeenti Rho*. On Hay 29th, 
1205, pope Innocent 111. sent John, king 
of England, four mid rings set with pre- 
cious stones, and in his letter says the 
gift is emblematical. He thus explains 
the matter The rotundity signifies cter- 
nitg, remember wo are passing through 
time into eternity. The number tignifies 
the four virtues which make up constancy 
of mind — viz., justice, fortitude, pru- 
dence, and temperance.” The material 
signifies ** wisdom from on high,” which 
is as gold purified in the fire. The green 
emerald is emblem of faith,” the blue 
sapphire of *'hope,” the red garnet of 
''charity,” and the bright topaz of 
•''good works,”— iJymer, *‘Fcedera/* vol, 
i. 130. 

The Enchanted Ring (in "Orlando 
Furioso”)was given by king Agramant 
to the dwarf Brunello, from whom it was 
stolen by Brad'amant and given to Me- 
lissa. It passed successively into the 
hands of Roge'ro and Angelica (who car- 
ried it in her mouth).— Bk. v. 

Solomon* t ring, among other wonderful 
things, sealed up the refractory Jins in 
jars, and cast them into the Red Sea. 

Reynard’s ^vonderjul ring. This ring, 
which existed only ‘in the ‘brain of Rey- 
nard, had a stone of three colours — red, 
white, and green. The red made the 
night as clear as the day ; the white cured 
all manner of diseases; and the green 
rendered the wearer of the ring invin- 
cible.— ** Reynard tho Fox,” ch. xzi. 

Ring of Invisibility which belonged to 
Otnit, king of Lombardy, given to him 
by the queen-mother when he went to 
gain in marriage the soldan's daughter. 
The stone of the ring had the virtue of 
directing the wearer the right road to 
take in travelling. — Tive Heldenhnch, 

Oygef ring {q.v.) rendered the wearer 
invisible when its stone was turned in- 
wards. 

It has tJte true riny— has intrinsic merit ; 
bears the mark of real talent. A meta- 
phor taken from the custom of judging 
genuine money by its "ring” or sound. 

The ring. The space set apart for 
prize-fighters, horse-racing, &c. ; so called 
because the spectators stand round in a 
ring. 

King Down. Conclude, end at once. 
A theatrical phrase, alluding to the eus- 
tom of ringing a bell to give notice tor 
the fall of the curtrin. Charles Dickeni 
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sayi^ !■ time to ring down on these 
cmnarks .*’-- at tAe Dramatic FSte, 

Bing Finger. Priests used to wear 
feb^r ring on the fore-finger (which re- 
presents the Holy Ghost) in token of their 
spiritual office. ((Snm Wedding Finger. ) 

The ring finger represents the humanity 
of Christ, and is used in matrimony, 
which has only to do with humanity. 
{See Finger Benediotion.) 

Ring Finger, Aulus Qellius tells us 
that Appia'nus asserts in his Egyptian 
books that a yery delicate nerve runs 
from the fourth finger of the left hand to 
the heart, on which account this finger is 
used for the marriage ring.— 

X. 10. 

The fojA has nothing to do with the 
question: that the ancients it is 

all we require to know. In the Roman Ca- 
tholic church, the thumb and first two fin- 
gers represent the Trinity : thus tho bride- 
groom says, **in the name of the Father,’* 
and touches the thumb ; in the name 
of the Son,” and touches the first finger; 
and in the name of the Holy Ghost” 
he touches the long or second finger. 
The next finger is the husband’s, to 
whom the woman owes allegiance next 
to God. The left hand is chosen to show 
that the woman is to be subject to the 
man. In the Hereford, York, and Salis- 
bury missals, the ring is directed to be 
put first on the thumb, then on the first 
linger, then on the long finger, and lastly 
on the ring-finger, quia in Ulo dig’ito est 
qucedam vena proce^dene usque ad cor. 

Binging Changes. Bantering each 
other ; turning the tables on a jester. 
The allusion is to bells. {See Peal.) 

Bing'ing Island. The church of 
Borne. It is an island because it is 
isolated or out off from the world. It is a 
ringing island because bells are inces- 
santly ringing : at matin and vespers, at 
mass and at sermon-time, at noon, vigils, 
eves, and so on. It is entered only after 
four days’ fasting, without which none in 
the Romish church enter holy orders. 

' Binglet of Grass. Whoever lives 
in a house built over a ** fairy ring ” 
Bhall wondrously prosper.-^AtAeataa 
Orade^ i. 897. 

^ngleader. The person who opens , 
a ball or leads off a dance {sec **Holly- 
b^d’s Dictionary,” 1593). The dance 
vwenwd to was eommenoed by the party 




taking hands round in a ring, instead of 
in two lines as in the country dance. 
The leader in both oases has to set the 
figures. 

Biot. To rm ricU To act in a very 
disorderly way. Biot means debauchery 
or wild merriment. 

Bee. JEUofe her luxurious howl iveparss. 

*'TaUM«i e/ 

Bip. To rip up old grievances or sores 
To bring them a^in io recollection, to 
recall them. The allusion is to breaking 
up a place in search of something hidden 
and out of sight. {Saxon.) 

They ripped up all that had been dons teem the 
heginuing of the rebellion.— Clarendon. 

Bip van Winkle, slept 20 years in 
the kuatskill mountains. {See Winkle.) 

Bipaille. I am living at Ripaille 
— in idleness and pleasure. (French, 
fidre Ripaille.) Amadfius YlII., duke of 
Savoy, retired to Bipaille, near Geneva, 
where he threw off all the cares of state, 
and lived among boon companions in the 
indulgence of unrestrained pleasure. {See 
Sybarite.) 

Biph'ean or BliiplieB'an Bocks. 
Any cold mountains in a north country. 
Tho fabled Rhiphsean mountains were m 
Scythia. 

Cold Riphean rooks, which tho wild Buss 
Believeo tho stony girdle of tho world. 

Thomson, ** Aidimiii.* 

The poet here speaks of the Weliki 
Camenypoys {great stone girdle) supposed 
by the early Russians to have girded the 
whole earth. 

Bip'on. Tiue as Rvpon sUeU Ripon 
used to be famous for its steel spurs, 
whicli were tho best in the world. ^The 
spikes of a Ripon spur would strike 
through a shilling-pieco without turning 
the point. 

Biquet with a Tuft, from the Frenoh 
*'Riquet k la Houppo,^’ by Charles Per- 
rault; borrowed from "The Nights of 
Straparola,” and imitated by Madame 
Yilleneuve in her "Beauty and the 
Beast.” Riquet is the beau-ideal of 
ugliness, but had the power of endowing 
the person he loved best with wit ana 
intelligence. He falls in love with a 
beautiful woman as stupid as Riquet is 
ugly, but possessing the power of en- 
dowing the person she loves best with 
beauty. Tho two marry and exchange, 
gifts. 



BiS0» ' To tdhe a rite otU of one. Hot- 
tm aajM this is a metaphor from fly- 
fishing; the fish rite to the fly, and 
are caught. 

Riai-ng in the Air. In the middle 
ages, persons l^lieved that saints were 
sometimes elevated from the ground by 
religious ecstacy. St. Philip of Neri 
was sometimes raised to the height of 
severaJ yards, occasionally to the ceiling 
of the room. Ignatius Loyola was some- 
times raised up two or three feet, and 
his body became luminous. St. Kobert 
de Palentin was elevated in his ecstacies 
eighteen or twenty inches. St. Bunstan, 
a nttle before his death, was observed to 
rise from the groimd. And Girolamo 
Savonarola, just prior to execution, knelt 
In prayer, and was lifted from the floor 
of nis cell into mid-air, where he re- 
mained suspended for a considerable 
time. — **Acfa Sanctorum.** 

Bivals (''Persons dwelling on oppo- 
site sides of a river”). Forsyth derives 
these words from the Latin rivaUis, a 
riverman. Csclius says there was no 
more fruitful sourco of contention than 
river-right, both with boasts and men, 
not only for the benefit of its waters, but 
also because rivers aro natural boun- 
daries. Hence Ariosto compares Orlando 
and Ag'rioan to " two hinds quarrelling 
for tiie river-right” (xxiii. 83). 

Biver of Paradise. St. Bemar<l, 
abbot of Clairvauz, "the Last of the 
Fathers,” was so called. (1091-1153.) 

Biver Demon or Jiiver Horse was 
the Kelpie of the Lowlands of Scotland. 

Boaoh. Sound as a roach (French, 
tain comme tine roche). Sound as a rock. 

Boad or Roadstead, as Yarmouth 
Koads,” a place where ships can ride at 
anchor. (French, rader, to anchor in a 
rade\ Saxon, rad, a road or place for 
riding.) 

King of Roads rKhodosl . J ohn Loudon 
Macadam. (1756-1836.) 

The law of the road-^ 

The law ef the road is a paradox qult^ 

In riding or driving along : 

Tf you goto the left you are sure to go rii,bt 
if you go to the rl^t you go wrong. 

Boad-aeent. A highwayman in the 
mountain dudricte of North America. 

Boad^nt If the name applied in the monntalns 
10 a rttlDnn who has given up honest work in the 


■toae. In the mine, in the ranoh, for the polls and 
profits of the highwajb— V. ifoneoith JMsm. **Asis 
^Lmeneo,*' 1. li. 

Boan. A reddish-brown. This is 
the Greek eruOvron or ervihranm ; whence 
the Latin rufum. (The Welsh have rhudd; 
German, roth; Saxon, rvd; our ruddy,) 

Boan Barbary. The famous 
charger of Bichard II., that ate from his 
royal hand. (See Bichard II.) 

Boarer. A broken-winded horse is 
BO called from the noise it makes in 
breathing. 

Boaring. He drives a roaring trade. 
He does a great business ; his employes 
are driven till all their wind is gone ; 
hence /asf, quidk. (See above.^ 

Boaring-boys or Roarers. The 
riotous blades of Ben Jonson's time, 
whose delight it was to annoy quiet folk. 
At one time their pranks in London wore 
carried to an alarming extent. 

And bid them think on Jones amidst this glM. 

In hope to got such roaring boys as he. 

** Legend of Captain Jonee’* (16SB). 

Boast. To rule the roast. To have 
the chief direction ; to be paramount. 
It is a corruption of raa<ht, meaning 
"the council.” (German, miA.) 

John, duke of Rurgovn, ruled the rmt, and 

governed lioth kyug Ciiarles and his whole 

1 ealma— .Efod, ” Unwn * ( IMS). 

To roast one or give him a roasting. To 
banter him, to expose him to the purga- 
tory of sharp words. Shakespeare, in 
" Hamlet,” speaks of roasting "in wrath 
and fire.” The allusion is to fire of 
purgatory, not to the culinary art 

Bob. A sort of jam. It is a Spanish 
word, taken from the Arabic root (the 
juice of fruit). 

Fairs un rob (in whist). To win the 
rubber; that is, either two successive 
games, or two out of three. Borrowed 
from the game of bowls. 

Bob Boy (Robert the Red). A nick- 
name given to Bobert M'Gregor, who 
assumed the name of Campbell when the 
clan M'Gregor was outlawed by the 
Scotch parliament in 1662. Ho may be 
termed the Bobin Hood of Scotland. 

Bather beneath the middle siie than above It. 
hie limbs were formed upon the verj strongeet 
model tbatie oonsistent vnth agility... . Twonomts 
in his person interfered with the rules of sym- 
metry t bis shoulders were so broad as to give 

him the air of being too eqnare in respeot to his 
stature ; and hia arms, though round, sinewy, UoA 
strong, were so very long ae to be lathera defomUy. 
-SirwaUer Scott, “ Rog M'Orogari* zzili. 
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Bobber. The robber who told Alex- 
ander that he was the greater robber of 
the two was named Dion'idh's. The tale 
is given in ** Evenings at Home/' under 
the title of Alexander and the Robber." 

Robber. Edward IV. of England 
was called by the Scotch Edujani the 
Robber, 

Bobbing Peter to pay Paul. 

On the 17th of December, 1540, the abbey 
church of St. Peter, Westminster, was 
advanced to the dignity of a cathedral 
by letters patent ; but ten years later it 
was joined to the diocese of London 
again, and many of its estates appro- 
priated to the repairs of St. Paul’s 
cathedral. — Winhle^ “ Cathedrals. 

Taiiquam slquis cruciflgorct raulutn ut rodimerat 
r«truiu (12th Mut ^ 

It waa not deulrahle to rob St Peter’s altar In order to 
build one to St Paul* 

Viglnu, *' Com. Dee. Denartt,” i. a (1069). 

Bobert of Brunne, that is, of Bourne, 
in Lincolnshire. His name was Robert 
Manning, author of an old English 
•'Chronicle,” written in the reign of 
Edward HI. It consists of two parts, 
the first of which is in octo-syllabic 
rhymes, and is a translation of Wace’s 
“Brut;” the second part is in Alexan- 
drine verse, and is a translation of the 
French chronicle of Piers de Langtoft 
of Yorkshira 

or Brunne I am, if any me blame, 

Bobert Mannyng le my name 

In the thnd Bdwardee tyme was 1 
When 1 wrote alle this etory. 

Prsf(JMio'*(JhrmiiAe:* 

King Robert of SkUy. A metrical 
romance of theTrouveur, taken from the 
“ Story of the Emperor Jovinian” in the 
“Cesta Bomano'rum,” and borrowed 
from the Talmud. It finds a place in 
tlie “Arabian Nights,” the Turkish 
“ Tutinameh,” the Sanskrit " Pantscha- 
tantra,” and has been recently rechauffe 
by Longfellow under the same name. 

Robert, Robin. A highwayman. Pro- 
bably the word is simply robber. “ Ro- 
berdes knaves,” robber knaves ; Robert’s 
or Roberdes men, banditti ; Robin Good- 
fellow, the fairy or elfin robber. The 
wild geranium is called herb Robert by a 
figure of speech, robbers being “wild 
wanderers,'* and not household plants. 
(Persian, rdbodan\ Spanish, rdbar, con- 
nected with the Latin rapio, and French 
weir. Whence Robin Hood — the ; 
Bobber o' tlui Wood.) | 


Bobert the SevU. RiA»t, fint 
duke of NornMudys so called for his 
daring and cruelty. The Norman tradi- 
tion is that his wandering ghost will not 
be allowed to rest till the Day of Judg- 
ment. He is also Robert the Mag- 
nificent. (1028-1035.) 

Robert FrangoU DamUns, who at- 
tempted to assassinate Louis XV. (1714- 
1757.) 

Bobert le Diable. The son of 

Bertha and Bortramo. The former was 
daughter of Robert, duke of Normandy, 
and the latter was a fiend in the guise of 
a knight. The opera shows the struggle 
in Robert between the virtue inhented 
from his mother, and the vice imparted 
by his father. Ho is introduced as a 
libertine; but Alice, his foster-sister, 
places in his hand the will of his mother, 
“ which he is not to read till he is wor- 
thy.” Bortramo induces him to gamble 
till ho loses everything, and finally 
claims his soul; but Alice counterplots 
the fiend, and finally triumphs by read- 
ing to Robert the will of bis mother. 
— Meyerbeer, ^^lioberto il Liavolo** (a» 
opera). 

Bobert Macaire. Rd$ a Robert 
Macaire—a bluff, free-living, unblush- 
ing libertine, who commits the most 
horrible crimes without stint or com- 
punction. It is a character in M. Dau- 
mier’s drama of “L’Auberge des Adrets." 
His accomplico is Bertrand, a simpleton 
and villain. {See Macaire.) 

Bobert Street {Adelphi, London), 
So called from Robert Adams, the 
builder. 

Bobespierre’s Weavers. The 
fish women and other female rowdies who 
joined the Parisian Guard, and helped to 
line the avenues to the National Assem* 
bly in 1793, and clamour “Z>o?9» vrith Hhe 
GiroffidUlsI** 

Bobin and Ma'kyne (2 syl.). An 
anciont Scottish pastoral. Robin is a 
shepherd for whom Makyne sighs. She 
goes to him and tells her love, but Bobin 
turns a deaf ear, and the damsel goes 
home to weep. After a time the tables 
ore turned, and Robin goes to Makyne 
to plead for her heart and hand ; but the 
damsel replies— 

The man that vill not when he miy 
ball Utt\e nocht when he walii. 

(Beileiil.)i 
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Bobin OoodfoUow. A ‘^drudging 
fieod/’ and merry domestic faiiy, famous 
for mischievous pranks and practical 
jokes* At night-time he will sometimes 
do little services for the family over 
which he presides. The Scotch call this 
domestic spirit a hrownie; the Germans, 
hahold or luudU RuprtclU. The Scandi- 
navians called it Nuait God-drerig. Puck, 
the jester of Fairy-court, is the same. 

Either I mfetake your ehnpe and miking quite. 

Or elM you are ttiat ahrewd and knaviah ipnte 

Called Unbin Ooodfcllou* 

TIiom that Uob*Kubiin call yon, and sweet Pnek. 

Eon do their work, and they nhall have good Inok. 
tfSolniptotn, ** Jridmmiasr JV^ht’a Dream" ii.i. 

Bobin Qray (Auld). Words by lady 
Anne Lindsay, daughter of the earl of 
BolcarreSi and afterwards lady Barnard, 
in 1772, written to an old Scotch tune 
called** The bridegroom grat when the 
sun gaed down.” Auld I^bin Gray was 
the herdsman of her father. When lady 
Anne had written a part, she called her 
younger sister for advice. She said, ** I 
am writing a ballad of virtuous distress 
in humble life. I have oppressed my 
heroine with sundry troubles : for ex- 
ample, I have sent her Jamie to sea, 
broken her father’s arm, made her mother 
sick, given her Auld llobin Gray for a 
lover, and want a fifth sorrow ; can you 
help me to one?” ** Steal the cow, 
sister Anne,” said the little Elizabeth ; 
BO the cow was stolen awa’, and the song 
completed. 

Bobin Hood is first mentioned by 
the Scottish historian Fordun, who died 
in 1386. According to Stow he was an 
outlaw in the reign of Richard 1. (12th 
century). He entertained one hundred 
tall men, all good archers, with the spoil 
he took, but ** he suffered no woman to 
be oppressed, violated, or otherwise 
molested ; poore men’s goods he spared, 
abundantUe relieving them with that 
which by theft he got from abbeys and 
houses of rich carles.” He was an im- 
mense favourite with the common people, 
who have dubbed him an earl. Stukeley 
says he was Robert Fitz-ooth, earl of 
Huntingdon. (jSm Robert.) 


Hew, underneath this latO stenit. 
Late Robert earl of Huntington i 

* Mea arcir Ter as hie H geud. 

An pipl kauld him Robm Heud. 
Rich utiaz az he an iz men 
Vtl England nivr si agen. 


Epvtaph qf XoMh Hooi 
{/Mi 24 , JCatend, Dtkembrts xun\ 


According to one tradition, Robin 
Hood and Little John were two heroes 
defeated with Simon de Montfort at the 
battle of Evesham, in 1265. Fuller, in 
his ** Worthies,” considers him an his- 
torical character, but Thierry says he 
simply represents a class, vis., the rem- 
nant of the old Saxon race, which lived 
in perpetual defiance of the Norman 
oppressors from the time of Hereward. 

Other examples of similar combina- 
tions are the Cumberland bandits, headed 
by Adam Boll, Clym of the Clough, and 
William of Cioudesley. 

Robin Hood's death. He was bled to 
death treacherously by a nun, instigated 
to the foul deed by his kinsman, the prior 
of Kirkless, Notts. Introduced by Sir 
Walter Scott in “ Ivanhoe” 

Robin Hood. In the accounts of king 
Edward II. ’s household is an item which 
states that ** Robin Hood received his 
wages as king’s valet, and a gratuity on 
leaving the service.” One of the bal- 
lads relates how Robin Hood took service 
under this king. 

Many ipXh of Robin Hood who never 
slvot in his boio. Many brag of deeds in 
which they took no part. Many talk of 
Robin Hood, and wish their hearers to 
suppose they took part in his adventures, 
but they never put a shaft to one of his 
bows ; nor could they have bent it even 
if they had tried. 

To sell Robin Hoodds pennyworth is to 
sell things at half their value. As Robin 
Hood stole bis wares, he sold them under 
their intrinsic value, for just what he 
could got on the nonce. 

Robin Hood and Ouy of Oisbome. 
Robin Hood and Little John, having hod 
a little tiff, part company, when Little 
John falls into the hands of the sheriff of 
Nottingham, who binds him to a tree. 
Meanwhile Robin Hood meets with Guy 
of Gisborne, sworn to slay the ‘*bold 
forroster." The two bowmen struggle 
together, but Guy is slain, and Robin 
Hood rides till be comes to the tree 
where Little John is bound. The sheriff 
mistakes him for Guy of Gisborne, and 
gives him charge of the prisoner. Robin 
cuts the cord, hands Guy’s bow to Little 
John, and the two soon put to flight the 
sheriff and his men.— Percy, **Reliqyi^f* 
&o. (series i.). 

Bobin Bedbreast. The tradition 
is that while our Lord was on his way to 
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OolYMyi a robin peeked a thorn ont of 
his crown, and toe blood which issued 
from the wound falling on the bird dyed 
its breast with red. 

Bobinson Crusoe* Alexander Sel- 
kirk was found in the desert island of 
Juan Fernandez, where he had been left 
by captain Stradling. He remained on 
the island four years and four months, 
when he was rescued by captain Eogers, 
and brought to England. The embryo of 
De Foe*s novel may be seen in captain 
Barney's interesting narrative, 

3^0. A fabulous white bird of enor- 
mous size, and such strength that it can 
''truss elephants in its talons,” and carry 
them to ite mountain nest, where it 
devours them. — **ArciLian NighU** (Tlie 
Third Calender, and Sinbad the Sailor), 
The “ Rukh of Madagascar ” lays 
an egg equal to 148 bens* eggs . — ** Comptet 
Rendtu, Ae., xzxii., p. 101. (1851.) 


Boohe Patron of those af- 

flicted with the plague, because he 
devoted his life to their service, and is 
said to intercede for them in his exalta- 
tion. He is depicted in a pilgrim's 
habit, lifting his dress to display a 
plague-spot on his thigh, which an angel 
is touching that he may cure it. Some- 
times he is accompanied by a dog bring- 
ing bread in his mouth, in allusion to 
the lemnd that a hound brought him 
bread daily while he was perishing in a 
forest of pestilence. 

St, Eoche'i Bag (August 16tb), for- 
merly celebrated in England as a general 
harvest-home, and styled “the great 
August festival.” The Saxon name of it 
was harfeet ( herb-feast), the word herb 
meaning autumn (German herbst), and 
having no relation to what we call herbs. 

Sir Bogle Rochet bird. Sir Boyle 
Boohe, quoting from Jevon's play {The 
Bevil of a Wife), said on one occasion 
in the House, “Mr. Speaker, it is im- 
possible 1 could have been in two places 
at once, unless ' were a bird.” 


Pfaramlns that the dnplieate eard le the knave of 
lieaTti,you may make a remark on the ubiuuitoiie 
nature of eerta’n oarde, whioh, like Sir Boyle Roche’s 
in two plaoea at once.— **Z>rawjiip-rooia 


Men of la vieUle roche. Old-fashioned 
men ; men of fossilised ideas ; non-pro- 
gressive men. A geological expression. 

Perhapi tt may be jnetly attributed to a dan of 
p^ueers, men of (a vteUlc roeke, that they have 
Men M alow to apprehend the cbangei which are 


ptmy^ thomadwa in the reqniMmenta' of 


BocheUe Salt. So called because 
it was discovered by an apothecary of 
Bochelle, named Seignette, in 1572. 

Bodies (Cof^anne df«) had a collec- 
tion of poems written on her, termed 
“La Puce de Grands-jours de Poitiers.” 

Bochester, according to Bede, de- 
rives its name from “Hrof,” a Saxon 
chieftain. {Hrofs-eeatter, Hrofs castle.) 


Bock. A quack ; so called from one 
Bock, who was the “ Holloway” of queen 
Anne’s reign. 

Oh, when his nerves had once received a ahook* 

Sir isaao Mewtun might have gone to llock. 

droUte, “^orouplk.’* 

The Ladies* Rock, A crag in Scotland 
under the castle-rock of Stirling, where 
ladies used to witness tournaments. 


In the eastle-hill is a hollow oalled Tks VaUtv, 
about a square acre in extent, need for jnstiuffs 
and tournaments On the south side of the vallev 
is a stnall rocky pyramidioal mount called The 
Laeiu' HUl or Back, whoie the ladies sut to witness 
the ii^eoiaole.— *' Eutorif of Stvrhngekvre,** 

p. 282 . 


People of the Rock, The inhabitants of 
Hejaz or Arabia Petrma. 

Captain hock, A fictitious name as- 
sumed by the leader of the Irish insur- 
gents in 1822. 


Bock-cork. A variety of Asbestos, 
resembling cork. It is soft, easily cut, 
and very light, 

Bock-crystal. The specimens which 
enclose hair-like substances are called 
Thetis's Hair-stone, Venus's Hair-stone, 
Venus's Pencils, CxipidHs Net, Cupitffi 
Airoios, &c. 

Kock-leather. A variety of A*- 
bestos. 


Bock-wood. A variety of Asbestos. 

Bococo. Cest du rococo. It is mere 
twaddle ; Brummagen finery ; make- 
believe. (Italian, roco, uncouth. ) 

Boco'co Architecture. A debased 
style, which succeeded the revival of 
Italian architecture, and very prevalent 
in Germany. The omamontion is with- 
out principle or taste, and may be desig- 
nated ornamental design run mad. 

Boco'co Jewellery, strictly speak- 
ing, means showy jeweUery made up o€ 
several different stones. Moorish decora- 
tion and Watteau’s paintings are toooco. 
The term is now generally used depre* 
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clatisf^ly for flashy, fi^udy. Louis XIV. 
furniture, with gilding and ormolu, is 
sometimes termed rococo. 

Hod. A rod in pirlU, A scolding 
in store. The rod is laid in pickle to 
keep it ready for use. 

Hod'erick, the thirty-fourth and 
last of the Visigothic kings, was the 
son of Thcod'ofrcrl. and grandson of king 
Chindosuin'tho. Witi'za, the usurper, put 
out the eyes of Theod'ofred, and mur- 
dered Favil'a, a younger brother of 
Koderick ; but Koderick, having reco- 
vered his father’s throne, put out the 
eyes of the usurper. The sous of Witi'za 
joining with count Julian, invited the 
aid of Muza ibn Nozeir, the Arab chief, 
who sent Tarik into Spain with a largo 
army. Roderick was routed at the battle 
of Guadalo'te, near Xeri'S dela Fronte'ra 
(July 17th, 711). Southey has taken tins 
story for an epic poem in twenty-five 
books — ^blank verse. {Set Roduigo.) 

Hod'erick Handom. A child of 
impulse, with an occasional dash of gene- 
rosity and good-humour; but for the 
most part a selfish libertine, more prone 
to revenge than gratitude. 11 is treat- 
ment of Strap is revolting for its hcart- 
lessness and injustice. — Smolleti, 
rick Jtandom.** 

Hoderigo. A Venetian gentleman 
in Shakespeare’s '' Othello.” Ho was in 
love with besdemona, and when the lady 
eloped with Othello, hated the ‘‘noble 
Moor.” logo took advantage of this 
temper for his own ends, told his dupe 
the Moor will change, therefore “put 
money in thy purse Besdemo'na will 
also change her ]ircscnt mood, therefore 
“ put money in thy purse.” The burden 
of his advice was always the same— 
“Put money in thy purse.” 

This word is sometimes pronounced 
Rod'ri-go; a,e, “It is .as sure as you aro 
Rodorigo ;*^and sometimes Rodo-ri'go; 
g.e. “On, «)od llodengo; I’ll deserve 
your pains.^’ — Act i., s. 1. 

Hodhaver. The lady-love of Zal, a 
Persian hero. Zal wanted to scale her 
bower, and Bodhaver let down her long 
tresses to assist him ; but the lover man- 
aged to climb to his mistress by fixing 
Ills crook into a projecting beam.— C/a»a- 
Vion, **Ferdo$i” 

Rodilar'dus. A huge cat which 


scared Panuige, and which he declared 
to be a puny devil. — RaJbdaii, 
gantiUL and Pantagrwl” iv. 67. 

HodoVfo (County The count, re- 
turning from his travels, puts up for the 
night at an inn near his castle. While 
in bed, a lady enters his chamber, and 
speaks to him of her devoted love. It is 
Ami'na, the somnambulist, who has wan- 
dered thither in her sleep. Rodolpho 
perceives the state of the case, and quit«( 
the apartment. The villagers, next 
morning, come to congratulate their lord 
on bis return, and find his bed occupied 
by a lady. The tongue of scandal is loud 
against her, but tbe count explains to 
them the mystery, and his tale is con- 
firmed by their own eyes, which see 
Ami'na at the moment getting out of 
tho window of a mill, and walking in her 
sleep along the edge of a roof under 
wliich the wheel of tho mill is rolling with 
velocity. Sho crosses the crazy bridge 
securely, and every one is convinced of 
her innocence.— “La jS^onnaui- 
hula** {his lest opera). 

Hod'omont (in “Orlando Inamora- 
to” and “Orlando Furioso ”) king of Sarza 
or Algiers, Ulion’s son, and called the 
“Mai's of Africa.” He was commander 
both of liorso and foot in the Saracen 
army sent against Charlemagne, and may 
bo termed the Achilles of the host, llis 
lady-love was Dor'alis, princess of Gra- 
na'da, who ran off with Mandricardo, 
king of Tartary. At Roge'ro’s wedding- 
feast Rodomont rode up to the king of 
France in full armour, and accused Ro- 
ge'ro, who had turned Christian, of being 
a traitor to king Agramant, his master, 
and a renogade ; whereupon Roge'ro met 
him in singlo combat, and slew him. 
('See Rogkko.) 

Who more brave thaa Rodomont ?—CmNmles. 
** Dm Quixote.'* 

liod'omont, Tho sumamo of Luigi 
Gonza'ga, son of Liidovi'co Gonza^, and 
called Gazalo, from a castle which he 
hold. 

Hod'omonta'de (4syl.). From Ro- 
domont, a brave but braggart knight in 
Bojardo’s “ Orlando Inamorato.” Ho if 
introduced into the continuation of th( 
story by Ariosto (“Orlando Furioso”), 
but the braggart part of his character is 
greatly toned down. Neither Rodomont 
nor Hector deserves the opprobrium 
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which has boon attached to their names. 
(^Bodohost.) 

Bodrigo {Rod-re^-go) or Roderick, 
king of Spain, conquered by the Arabs. 
He saved his life by flight, and wandered 
to Guadalet'6, where he saw a shepherd, 
and asked food. In return ho gave the 
shepherd his royal chain and ring. Ho 
passed the night in the cell of a hermit, 
who told him that by way of penance he 
must pass certain days in a tomb full of 
snakes, toads, and lizards. After three 
days the hermit went to see him, and he 
was unhurt, “ because the Lord kept his 
anger against him.” The hermit went 
home, passed the night in jiraycr, and 
went again to the tomb, when llodrigo 
said, ** They eat mo now, they eat me 
now, I feel the adders* bite.” So his sin 
was atoned for, and ho died. 

Bogation Days. The Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday before Ascen- 
sion-day. Rogation is the Latin equiva- 
lent of the Greek word ** Litany,” and on 
the three Rogation days ^Hhe Litany of 
tlie Saints” is appointed to be sung by 
the clergy and people in public pro- 
cession. (*' Litany,” Greek litaneia, sup- 
plication. Rogation,” Latin rogatio, 
same meaning.) 

Bogation Week used to be called 
Oang Week^ from the custom of ganging 
round the country parishes to mark 
their bounds. Similarly, the weed Milk- 
wort is still called Rogation or Gang- 
flower, from the custom of decorating 
the pole (carried on such occasions by 
the charity children) with these flowers. 

3^gel of Greece. A knight, whose 
exploits and adventures form a supple- 
mental part of the Spanish romance en- 
titled “Am'adis of Gaul.” This part was 
added by Feliciano de Silva. 

Boger. The cook in Chaucer’s “ Can- 
terbury Talcs.” “ He cowde roste, 
sothe, broille, and frie. Make mortreux, 
and wel bake a pye ;” but Kerry Bailif, 
the host, said to him — 

^ow Idle on, Roser, and loke It be good ; 
Formally a Jakk of Hover haetow sold. 

That hath be twjes hoot and twyes cold. 

Verse 4313. 


Roger Roniemps, {See Bgntemps. ) 

The Jolly Roger. The black flag, tho 
favourite ensign of pirates. 

Ret all mU, clear the deck. 
a ith the Jolly Roger!— 
jPirate.*' eh. 


attarteratip 

Wttlt$r Scott, « JA# 


Roger of Rrvget. Roger van del 
Weyde, painter. (1455-1529.) 

Roger de Coverley. A dance invented 
by the great-grandfather of Roger de 
Coverley, or Roger of Cowley, near 
Oxford. 

Roger of Hoveden or Howden, in York- 
shire, continued Bede’s History from 
732 to 1202. The reigns of Henry 11. 
and Richard I. are very fully given. 
The most matter-of-fact of all our old 
chroniclors ; he indulges in no epithets 
or reflections. 

Bogo'ro, RxiggierOf or Rizieri of Risa 
(in “Orlando Flirioso”), was brother of 
IMarj^hi'sa, son of Rogero and Galacella. 
Ho married Brad^amant, Cliarlemagne’s 
niece, but bad no children. Galacella 
being slain by A gallant and his sons, 
Rogero was nursed by a lioness. Rogero 
deserted from tho Moorish army to the 
Christian Charles, and was baptised. 
Ills marriage with Brndamant and elec- 
tion to the crown of Bulgaria conclude 
the poem. 

Rogero was brought up by Atlantes, a 
magician, who gave him a shield of such 
dazzling splendour that every one quailed 
who sot eyes on it. Rogero, thinking it 
unknightly to carry a charmed shield, 
threw it into a well. 

Who more courteous than Rogero ?—C!irMni<ea 
**Dou Quixote.’* 

Rogero (in “Jenisalom Delivered”), 
brother of Bmmond, and son of Roberto 
Guiscardo of the Norman race, was one 
of the band of adventurers in the cru- 
sading army. Slain by Tisaphemes. — 
Bk. XX. 

Boi Panade (^King of Slope), 
Louis XVril. was so nicknamed (1755> 
1814-1824). 

Boland, count of Mans and knight 
of Blaivcs, was son of duke Milo of Aig- 
lant, hiR mother being Bertha, the sister 
of Charlemagne. His sword was called 
Durandal, and his horse Veillantif. He 
was eight feet high, and had an open 
countenance, which invited confidence, 
but inspired respect. In Italiun romance 
be is called Orlando, his sword Durart^ 
da'na, and his horse Veglianti'no. (See 
Song of Roland.) 

1 know of no one to compare him to Imt the Azofar 
angel Michael.—*' Cioquemitatne,** ill. 

Roland or Rolands {Orlando in 
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Italiaii). One of ChttrlemagneTo paladini 
and nepbewi. He is represented as 
braye, loyal, and simple-minded. On 
the return of Charlemagne from Spain, 
Boland, who commanded the rear-guard, 
fell into an ambuscade at Roncesvalles 
in the Pyrenees, and perished with all 
the flower of French chivaliy (778). He 
is the hero of Tberoulde's Clhanson de 
Boland;'* the romance called *'Chroniq 
de Turpin ; ** BeYardo's epic, Orlando 
in Love*' {Italian ) ; and Ariosto's epic of 
" Orlando Mad” {Italian), 

RoUmd^ after slaying Angoulaffre, the 
Saracen giant, in single combat at 
Fronsac, asked for his reward the hand 
of Aude, daughter of Sir Gerard and lady 
Guibout^ ; but the marriage never took 
place, as Boland fell at Boncesvalles, and 
Aude died of a broken heart.— ** Croque- 
mitaine/* zi. 

A Roland for an Oliver. A blow for 
a blow, tit for tat. Boland and Oliver 
were two of the paladins of Charlomagno, 
whose exploits are so similar that it is 
very difficult to keep them distinct. 
What Boland did Oliver did, and what 
Oliver did Boland did. At length the 
two met in single combat, and fought 
for five consecutive days on an island in 
the Bhine, but neither gained the least 
advantage. {See in L^gende des 
Siholes,** by Victor Hugo, the poem en- 
titled ** Le Manage de Boland.^) 

The etymologies connecting the pro- 
verb with Charles II., General Monk, 
and Oliver Cromwell are wholly un- 
worthy of credit, for even Shakespeare 
alludes to it : ** England all Olivers and 
Bolands bred” (“1 Henry VI.,” i. 2); 
and Edward Hall, the historian, almost 
a century before Shakespeare, writes— 

But to hare a Roland to resiat an Olifor, ho aont 
solempno ambaaaadon to the Sjng of IfinKiaiida, 
offerrns hym hyi donah ter in mariage.— 

71.” (An Ouvm ; Baaonn) 

Fidre U Roland, To swagger. 

To die like Roland, To die of starvation 
or th^. It is said that Boland the great 
paladin, set upon in the defile of Bonces- 
valles. escaped the general slaughter, 
and died of hunger and thirst in seeking 
to cross the Pyrenees. 

Post ingentem HiipsBo'mm esBdempropS Pyrenal 
nltnejiiaa....slti miwrrimSoztinetam. Indhnoatri 
Intolere'blll iltl et immi'ti volentSs eigDlfioa'rh ee 
torquSri. faet/rS slant, Roland! morte ee pcrliS.— 
deia Jratere ” Re OOav'ta,'* zeL 0. 

Like 1M hloMt of Rolandle horn. When 
Bolftnd was set upon by thp Gascons at 


BonoesvallSs, he sounded liishomtogive 
Charlemame notice of his danger. At 
the third blast it cracked in two, but so 
loud was the blast that birds fell dead 
and the whole Saracen army was panic- 
struck. Charlemagne beam the soimd 
at St. Jean Pied de Port, and rushed to 
the rescue, but arrived too late. 

Oh for one blMt of that droad horn 

On Fontambian echoes boma 
That to kins ChHrlee did coma 

Air ITaUtr Seott^ ‘*irannteii,**vL SSL 

Sonff of Roland, Part of the “ Chan- 
sons de Geste,” which treat of the 
achievements of Charlemagne and his 
paladins. William of Normandy had it 
sung at the bead of his troops, when he 
came to invade England. 

Song qf Roland, When Charlemagne 
had been six years in Spain, by the 
advice of Boland, his nephew, he sent 
Ganelon on an embassy to Marsillus, the 
pagan king of Saragossa. Ganelon, out 
of jealousy, betrayed to Marsillus the 
route which the Christian army de- 
signed to take on its way home, and the 
pagan king arrived at BionoesvallSs just 
as Boland was conducting through the 
pass a rear-guard of 20,000 men. ^land 
fought till 1()0,000 Saracens lay slain, and 
only fifty of his own men survived. At 
this juncture another army, consisting of 
50,000 men, poured from the mountains. 
Boland now blew his enchanted horn, 
and blew so loudly that the veins of his 
neck started. Charlemagne heard the 
blast, but Ganelon persuaded him that 
it was only his nephew hunting the deer. 
Boland died of his wounds, but in dying 
threw his trusty sword Durandal into a 
poisoned stream, where it still remains. 

Boland de Vans Baron of 
Triermain, who wakes Gyneth from her 
long sleep of 500 years and marries her. 
—Sir Walter Scott, ** Bridal of Triers 
main,” 

Bolandseok Tower, opposite the 
Drachenfels. The legend is that when 
Boland went to the wars, a false report 
of his death was brought to his betrothed, 
who retired to a convent in the isle of 
Nonnewfirth. When Boland returned 
home flushed with glory and found that 
his lady-love had taken the veil, he built 
the castle which bears his name, and 
overlooks the nunnery, that he might at 
least see his heart-treasqre, lost to him 
for ever. 
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Bolls (Ckaneery LaiUt London), So 
oallod from the records kept there in 
rolls of parchment. The house was ori- 
mnaUy built by Heniy III. for converted 
Jews, and was called “ Domus Conver- 
so'rum. ” It was Edward 111. who appro- 
priated the place to the conservation of 
records. 

Olover't Roll. A copy of the lost ** Boll 
of Arms ’’.made by Glover, Somerset 
herald. It is a roll of the arms borne 
by Henry III., his princes of the blood, 
barons, and kniarhts, between 1216 and 
1272. 

Tke Roll of Caerlavet'oek, An heraldic 
poem in Norman-French, reciting the 
names and arms of the knights present 
at the siege of Caerlaverock, in 1300. 

BoUrich or Bowldrich Stones, 
near Chipping Norton {p^fon'dshire). A 
number of large stones in a circle, which 
tradition says are men turned to stone. 
The highest of them is called the King, 
who ** would have boon king of England, 
if he could have caught sight of Long 
Compton, which may be seen a few steps 
further on; five other large stones are 
called the luights, and the rest common 
soldiers. 


Bolly-poUy (pron. voul-y poul-y). 
A crust with 3am rolled un into a pud- 
ding ; a little fat child. Bolly is a thing 
rolled with the diminutive added. Polly 
is fine flour, or flour bolted, whence 
our •pollen (Latin, pollU, dust). The 
whole word means *'a little fine flour 
rolled into a little pudding.” In some 
parts of Scotland the game of nine-pins 
18 called ronly-pouly. 

Hozna'ic. Modem or Romanised 
Greek. 

Homan {The). 

Jean Dumont, the French painter, It 
Romain. (1700-1781.) 

Stephen Picart, the French engraver, 
URontain. (1631-1721.) 

Giulio Pippi, G^ulio Romano. (1492- 
1546.) 

Adrian van Boomen, the mathema- 
tician, Adria'nusRoma^ntts. (1561-1615.) 

Most learned of the Romans. Marcus 
Terentius Varro. (b.o. 116-28.) 

Last of f/is Romans. Bienzi. (1310- 
1354.) 

^Last of ihe Romans, Charles James 
Fox. (1749-1806.) {See Sidney.) 

Uliimus Ronianomm. Horace Wal- 
polo, (1717-1797.) (5eeL4ST.) 


Homan Birds. Eagles; so called 
because the ensign of the Roman legion 
was an eog^e. 

B4Mna'tuui avlSf iitoprls leglo^am nu'mtna. 

/ JaettM. 

Homan Hemains in England. The 
most remarkable are the following 

The pharos, church, and trenches in 
Dover. 

Chilham Castle, Bichborough, and Be- 
culver Forts. 

Silchester (Berkshire), Dorchester, and 
Caorleon, amphitheatres. 

Hadrian’s wall, from Tyne to Boulness. 

The wall, baths, and Newport Gate of 
Lincoln. 

Verulam, near St. Albans. 

York (Eboracum), where Severus and 
Constantins Chlorus died, and Constan- 
tine the Great was bom. 

Bath, &c. 

Homan des Homans. A French 
version of “Am'adis of Gaul,” greatly 
extended, by Gilbert Saunier and Sieur 
de Duverdier. 

Homan de Chevalier de Lyon, 
by Maltre Waco, canon of Caen in Nor- 
mandy, and author of *'Le Brut.” The 
romance referred to is the same as ^at 
entitled Ywain and Gawain.” 

Homan de la Hose. (aSm Iliad, 
the French.) 

Homance. A tale in prose or verse 
the incidents of which are hung upon 
what is marvellous and fictitious. 

Those tales were originally written in 
the Romance language {g.v.), and the 
expression, “In Romance we read,” 
came in time to mfer to the tale, and not 
to the language in which it was told. 

Romance of Chivalry may be divided 
into three groups (1) That relating to 
Arthur and his Bound Table; (2) that 
relating to Charlemagne and his paladins ; 
(3) that relating to Am'adis and Pal'- 
merin. In the first ore but few fairies ; 
in the second they are shown in all their 
glory; in the third (which belong to 
Spanish literature) we have no furies, 
but the enohantress Urganda la Deo- 
soneci'da. 

Homanes'qu© (3 syl.). 

In painting. Fanciful and rmnantio, 
rather than trae to nature. 

In architecture, Byzantine, Lombard, 
gfaxoD, and indeed all the debased 
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ityl^B, between the time of Constantine 
(350) and Charlema^e (800). 

In literature. The dialect of Langue- 
doe, which smacka of the Romance. 

HomanTc or R(mance Iianguages. 
Those modem languages which are the 
immediate offspring of Latin, as the 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and French. 
Early French is emphatically so called ; 
hence Bouillet says: "Le roman dtait 
universelloment parld en Gaule au dix- 
i^me si^ole.'* 

Frsnkis Rpeceh Is sailed Romanoe, 

So says elerks and m«u of France. 

Jtobei t de RrttNn. 

Bo'manism. Popery, or what re- 
sembles popery, the religion of modem 
Rome. 

Bomantic means like Rome, in the 
Roman style, because European fiction 
was first written in the Romance lan- 
guages, or the languages based on the 
Latin. {See RoUA^Cli:.) 

Boman'tic School. The name 
assumed, at the boj^inniug of the present 
century, by a nutuiior of young jioets 
and critics in Germany, who wished to 
redeem poetiy and art from the tram- 
mels of Frenoh pedantry. 

Romantic School of France. A similar 
movement made in France about thirty 
years later. Lamartine and Victor Hugo 
are its host exponents. 

Boma'nus (St,), a Norman bishop of 
the seventh centurv, is depicted fighting 
with a dragon, in allusion to the tale that 
he miraculously conquered a dragon 
which infested Normandy. 

Boma'ny. Gipsy lans^o, the 
speech of the Roma or Zinca^li. 

lElOine. The etymology of this word 
from Roma, the mother of Romulus and 
Remus, or from liom'ulus the legendary 
founder, or from ruma (a dug) in allusion 
to the fable of the wolf suckling the out- 
cast infants, is wholly worthless. Nie- 
buhr derives it from the Greek word 
rhoma (strength), a suggestion confirmed 
by its other name Valentia, from valcM 
(strong). Michelet jprefers Rwmo, the 
ancient name of the river Tiber. 

Rovm wot not built in a day. Achieve- 
ments of great pith and moment ore not 
looomplished without patient perseve- 
rance and a oonsiderable interval of 
time. The French say Grand hien ne 
vionl pa# ea psu d'Aeoiw, but the English 


proverb is to be found in the French 
also : Rosi# a'a pae Ste/aite en un jour, 
(1615.) 

Founder of Rom. (1) Romulus, the 
legendary founder, B.O. 752 ; (2) Camil- 
lus was termed the Second Romulus, for 
saving Rome from the Gauls, B.C. 365 : 
(3) CaiuB Ma'rius was called the Third 
Romulus, for saving Rome from the Teu« 
to'n6s and Cimbri, B.c. 101. 

From Rome to May, A bantering ez« 
pression equivalent to the following : — 
“From April to the foot of Westminster 
bridge;” Inter pasoha Rennesque feror 
(•' Koinardus,” n. 600); ‘'Inter Clunia- 
cum et Sancti festa Johannis obit" 
(“ Reinardus,” iv. 972); “Cela s'est 
passd entre Maubeuge et la Penteedte." 

Oh that all Rome had but one hood, VuU 
I might strike it off at a blow / Caligula, 
the Roman emperor, is said to have 
uttered this amiable sentiment. 

When you go to Rome, do as Rome dou — 
i.e. , Conform to the manners and customs 
of those among whom you live, and don’t 
wear a brown hat in Friesland. St. 
Mon'ica and her son St. Augustine bishop 
of Hippo, being at Milan, asked St. 
Ambrose his advice on the following 
point : At Romo they fast on Saturday, 
but not so at Milan ; which practice 
ought to be observed To this the Milan 
saint replied, "When I am at Milan, 1 
dine, as they do at Milan ; but when I 
go to Rome, 1 do as Rome does." — 
Jip'istle XXX vi. 

Rome's best wealth is patriotism. So 
said Mettius Curtius, when he jumped 
into the chasm which the soothsayers 
gave out would never close till Rome 
threw therein " its best wealth." 

Book of Rome. Books of romance. {See 
Romance.) 


Tt ys in the Boke of Rome, 

Ther was no kuyght of Kyretendome 
That joruey durst crave. 

“rorrent o/Poffustd." p. 6. 


Borneo and Juliet (JShakespeare), 
The story is taken from a poetical version 
by Arthur Brooke of Boisteau’s novel 
culled “ lihomeo and Julietta.” Boisteau 
borrowed the main incidents from a story 
by Luigi da Porto, of Vicenza (1535), 
entitled "La Giuliotta.” In many re- 
spects it resembles the " Ephesi'aca" (in 
ton books) of Ephe'sius Xenophon, whose 
novel reoounts the loves of Habroo'omas 
and Anthia. 

Romeo, A devotod lover; a lady’s 
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man; from Romeo in Shakespearo’e 
tragedy. {See Romeo and Juliet.) 

Jamsgin ui evil honrwent flerth to woe I 
Yoang Juliet Hart, end was her Romeo. I 
CraUe. ** BorougK** 

Bom'ulus. We need no HomtUue to 
aeeount for Rom, We require no hypo- 
thetioal person to account for a plain 
fact. This is said of characters invented 
to make out an etymology, os Hurleigh I 
Burleigh, to account for our word “ Hur- 
ly-burly” iq.v,). 

Bon. The name of prince Arthur’s 
spear, made of ebony. 

Hie spexe he nooi an honde, the Ron wes ' 
iheten Cea2<«dJ. Layamon, (lithotnt.i. 

Bonald. Lord Ronald gave lady ! 
Clare a lily-white doe as a love-token, i 
and the cousins were to be married on 
the following day. Lady Clare opened 
her heart to Alice tho nurse, and was 
then informed that she was not lady Clare 
at all, but the nurse’s child, and that 
lord Ronald was rightful heir to the 
estate. “Lady” Clare dressed herself ‘ 
as a peasant, and went to reveal tho 
mystery to her lord. Ronald replied, 
“If you are not the heiress born, we will 
bo married to-morrow, and you shall still 
bo lady Clare. — Tennyson, 

Boncesvalles (4 syl.). A defile in 
the Pyrenees, famous for the disaster 
which here befell the rear of Charle- 
magne’s army, in the return march from 
Saragossa. Ganelon betrayed Roland, 
out of jealousy, to Marsillus, king of the 
Saracens, and an ambuscade attacking 
the Franks killed every man of them. 
Amongst the slain were Roland, Oliver, 
Turpin, ^nd Mitaine the emperor’s god- 
child. An account of this attack is given 
in tho Epilogue of “ Croquemitaino ; ” 
but the historical narrative is derived 
from Eginhard. 

Bondib'ilis. The physician con- 
sulted by Panurge in '^Gargantua and 
Pantag'ruel,” by Rabelais. 

Hondo. Father of Vie Rondo, Jean 
Baptiste Davaux; but Gluck was tho 
first to introduce the musical rondo into 
France, in the opera of “ Orpheus.” 

Hon'yon or lionion. A term of 
contempt to a woman. It is the French 
royneux^ scabby, mangy. 

Tou mg! you baggage I you poulcatl you ronyon! 
out! out! 

ehakmpeare, ** Merry Wivee of Windtor,” It. 3> 

* AXQiDt tliee, witch ! " the nunp-fed ronyon crieo. 

Shakespeare, *• Macbeth," i a 


Hood Iiane {Lomdm), So called 
from a rood or “Jesus on the cross’* 

S laced there, and in Roman Catholic 
imes held in great veneration. 

Hook’s Hill, Lavant, Chichester, 
celebrated for the local tradition that 
the golden calf of Aaron is buried there. 

Hookery (3 syl.). Any low neigh- 
bourhood frequented by thieves and 
vagabonds. A person fleeced or liable to 
be iloeced is a pigeon, but those who 
prey upon these “gulls” are called rooks. 

Hooky Wood. Not the wood whore 
rooks do congregate, but the misty or 
dark wood. Tho verb reek (to emit va- 
pour) had the preterite voice, rook, or 
roak ; hence Hamilton, in his “ Wallace,” 
speaks of tho “rooky mist.” 

J ight thickens, and the orow 
Makes wmg to the roaky wood. 

ithakenm, “ITaoMh "U. I. 
Hoorn. Your room is better than your 
company, occurs in Green’s ” Quip for an 
Ui>start Courtier.” 

Boost. Gone to roost-^gone to bed. 

The chough and orow to roost are gone. 

Idea (words by Joanna BatUie, music by Bishop), 

Hope. You carry a rope in your 
•Docket {French'), Saii of a person very 
lucky at cards, from the superstition 
that a bit of rope with which a man has 
been hanged, carried in the pocket, se- 
cures luck at cards. 

*' You have no occupation?” said the B^neh, in- 
gumuRly, to a vagabond at the bar. ” Beg your 
worship’s pardon,’* was the rejoinder; **1 deal ia 
hits of halter for the use of gentlemen ae plejs.”-- 
The Tim*s (French correspondent). 

She is on her hiyh ropes. In a distant and 
haughty temper. The allusion is to a ropo- 
dancor, who looks down on tho spectators, 
■The French say, Eire monte surses grands 
chevavx: “To be on your high horse.” 

Hope-dancer {Yhe). Yvo de Grent- 
mesuil^ the crusader, one of tho leaders 
of Itobert, duke of Normandy’s party 
against Ilonry 1. of England. 

Ivo wn^ one of those who escaped from Antioch when 
it was bosiegud. lie was lot down by a rone over tho 
wall, and hence called “ Tho Kopu Dancor.'* 

Gentieman's Mayeubw. 

Hope-dancers. Jacob Hall, in tlio 
reign of Charles 11., greatly admired by 
the Duchess of Cleveland. 

Richer, the colubrated rope-dancer at 
Sadler’s Wells (lC.>8j. 

Signora Violanle, m the reign of queen 
Anne. 

The Turk who astonished every one 
that saw him, in the reign of George II. 
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Froisfart {ro\, iv., ch. 38, fol. 47) tells 
us of mayster from Cteane,” who 
either slid or walked down a rope sus- 
pended to the highest house on St. 
Michael's Bridge and the tower of Our 
Lady’s Church, when Isabel of Bavaria 
made her public entry into Paris. Some 
say he descended dancing, placed a crown 
on Isabel's head, and then re-ascended. 

A similar performance was exhibited 
in London, February Idth, 1546, before 
Edward VI. The rope was slung from 
the battlements of St. Paul's steeple. 
The performer of this feat was a man 
from Aragon. 

The same trick was repeated when 
Felipe of Spain came to marry queen 
Mary. ( See Holinshed, ** Chronicle," iii., 
p. 1121.) 

Mope-walk {harriiten^ elan^). Old 
Bailey practice. Thus ''gone into the 
rope- walk" means, he has taken up 
practice in the Old Bailey. 

Moper. Mar^ret Roper was buried 
with the head of ner father. Sir Thomas 
More, in her arms. 

Usr, who olsuped In her Itit tranee 
ller murdeiod faiher’e head.— Ttfun^fon. 

Mistress Moper, A cant name given 
to the Marines by British sailors. The 
wit, of course, lies in the awkward way 
that marines handle the ship’s ropes. 

To marry Mistress Mopet' is to enlist in 
the Marines. 

Moque (1 syl.). A blunt, feeling old 
man in the service of Donna Floranthe. 
-•George Colman, “ The Mountaineers,'* 

Saint Moque, Patron saint of those 
who suffer from plague or pestilence; 
this is because " he worked miracles on 
the plague-stricken, while he was himself 
smitten with the same judgment.” 

Moque Guinart. A famous robber, 
whose true name was Pddro Rocha 
Guinarda, leader of los Nicerros, which, 
with the los Cadelles, levied heavy con- 
tributions on all the mountain districts 
of Catalo'nia in the seventeenth century. 
He was a Spanish Rob Roy, and was ex- 
ecuted in iei6,—Pellic€r. 

Moauelaure. A cloak ; so called from 
the duke de Roquelaure (George II.). 

” Yonr honour*! roquelaare.” replied the oorpornl. 
ouoebfon iiaii on liaoe the night, before 
vour honour reoai ved jour vound. «mr,*‘IV'utrom 

htiaHdy •» (Sforj ^ Xe Fevre), 

Mos-crana. Daughter of Cormao 


king of Moi-lena, wife/kf FingaL— O mmAi 
"T e»iora,"iv. 

Mo'ea (Salva'tar), An Italian painter, 
noted for his scenes of savage nature, 
gloomy grandeur, and awe-creating mag- 
nificence. (1615-1673.) 

Whatever Lorrain Heht touched with eoftened hqp 
Or savage li*«a dailied, or leamtid Pousiiu drew. 

Thomsou, “ CaM* t^f Indoltuee,** oauto 1. 

Mosalia or St, Mosalie, A native of 
Palermo, who was carried by angels to 
an inaccessible mountain, where she lived 
for many years in the cleft of arock^ 
a part of which sho wore away with her 
knees in her devotions. If any one doubts 
it, let him know that a rock with a hole 
in it may still be seen, and folks less 
sceptical have built a chapel there, with a 
marble statue, to commemorate the event. 
That grot where olives nod. 

Where, darling of each hoHrt and sje, 
from all the jouths of Sicily 
St. Koaalie retired to Uod. , 

Sir Walter Scott, ** Iformion," i. IS. 

Si, Mosalia, in Christian art, is depicted 
in a cave with a cross and skull, or else 
in the act of receiving a rosary or chap- 
let of roses from the Virgin. 

Mos'alind* Daughter of the banished 
duke, but brought up with Celia in the 
court of Frederick, the duke’s brother, 
and usurper of his dominions. When 
Rosalind fell in love with Orlando, duke 
Frederick said sho must leave his house 
and join her father in the forest of Arden. 
Celia resolved to go with her, and the 
two ladies started on their journey. For 
better security they changed their names 
and assumed disguises; Celia dressed 
herself as a peasant-girl, and took for 
the nonce the name of Aliena ; Rosalind 
dressed as her brother, and called herself 
Gan'imed. They took up their quarters 
in a peasant’s cottage, where they soon 
encountered Orlando, and (to make a 
long tale short) Celia fell in love with 
Oliver, and Rosalind Stained her 
father’s consent to marry Orlando. — 
Sltukespeare, *^As Y<m Like It," 

Itos'alind, in the “ Shepherds* Calen- 
dar,” is the maiden vainly beloved by 
Cohn Clout, as her choice was fixed on a 
shepherd named Menalcas. {See below,) 

Mos'alinde (3 syl.). The anagram 
of “Rose Danil” or “Rose Daniel,” with 
whom Spenser was in love, but the young 
lady married John Fiorio, lexicographer. 
In the ''Shepherds’ Calendar” Rose is 
called “ KosaLinde,” and Spenser calls 
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Mmwlf ''Oolin Clout.*’ Shakespeare 
iutrodaoes John Fiorio in ''Love’s La- 
bour's Lost” under the iniperfeot ana- 
gram of Holofemes (’iTaet Flono), 

Bos'aline (3 sjl.). A negress of 
sparkling wit and great beauty, attend- 
ing on the princess of France, and loved 
by Lord Biron’, a nobleman in the suite 
of Ferdinand king of Navarre.-- iS&aits- 
ipeare, **Lov^9 LaJbow^a Loat'* 

Bos’amond {Fair), Higden, monk 
of Chester, says — “She was the fayro 
daughter of Wmter lord Clifford, concu- 
bine of Henry II., and poisoned by queen 
Elianor a.d. 1177. Henry made for her 
a house of wonderfull working, so that no 
man or woman might come to her. This 
house was named Labyriuthus, and was 
wrought like unto a knot in a garden 
called a maze. But the queen came to 
her bv a clue of thredde, and so dealt 
with her that she lived not long after. 
She was buried at Godstow, in an house 
of nunnes, with these versos upon her 
tombe : — 

*■ Bie jaoeiln tumba Kosi mnndl. non Boga munda : 

Non radolec, led olet, quaa radole'rd aolet.*' 

Hera Hole the graced, not Rose the chaste, reposes; 
'ihe smell that rises Is no smell of roses — E> C li. 

*.* Rosamond Clifford is introduced 
by Sir Walter Scott in two of his novels 
— “ The Talisman ” and “ Woodstock.” 

.Tana Olifford was bar nama, as books avar; 

Fair Aosamond was but her tiom dn gw rre, 

Drgden, Epilogue to ** Henry /I.** 

Hosa'na. Daughter of the queen of 
Armenia. She aided the three sons of 
St. George to quench the seven lamps of 
the Knight of the Black Castle . — **The 
Seven Cliampions of Christendom,** ii. 8-9. 
(JSee Laicps.) 

Bo'sary {the rose article), A name 
given to the bead-roll employed by 
Roman Catholioe for keeping count of 
their repetitions of certain prayers. It 
consists of three parts, each of which 
contains five mysteries connected with 
Christ or his virgin mother. The entire 
roll consists of 150 Ave Marias, 15 Pater 
Noslers, and 15 doxologies. The word 
is said by some to be derived from the 
chaplet of beads, perfumed with rCscs, 
given by the Virgin to St. Dominic; 
Others say the first chaplet of the kind 
was made of rosewood; others, again, 
maintain that it takes its name from St. 
llo'salie; and some think it is named 
from the “Mystical Rose,” one of the 
titles of the Virgin. The sot is some- 


times called “fifteens,” from its con- 
taining fifteen “doxologies,” fifteen 
“Our Fathers,” and 10 times 15 or 150 
“Hail Marios.” 

Ros'eiad. A satire published by 
Charles Churchill in 1761 ; it canvosses 
the faults and merits of the metropolitau 
actors. 

Bos'eius. A first-rate actoi ; so 
called from the Roman Roscius, un- 
rivalled for his grace of action, melody 
of voice, conception of character, and 
delivery. He was paid thirty pounds a 
day for acting ; I’liny says four thousand 
a year, and Cicero says five thousand. 

What scene of death hath Uosoius now to aet? 

Shakeepeare^ Henry VI." T. 6, 

Another lioscius, So Catnden terms 
Richard Burbage. (1566-1G19.) 

T/ie British Rosems, Thomas Better- 
ton, of whom Cibber says, “He alone 
was bom to speak what only Shakespeare 
know to write.” (1635-1710.) 

David Garrick. (1716-1779.) 

The Roscius of Fravjce. Mictiel Boyron, 
generally called Baron. (1653-1729.) 

TAe Young Roscius. William Henry 
West Betty, who in fifty-six nights real- 
ised X31,0U0. (Died 1874, aged 84.) 

Hose. Sir John Maundeville saye— 
A Jewish maid of Bethlehem (whom 
Southey names Zillah) was beloved by 
one Ham'uel, a brutish sot. Zillah re- 
jected his suit, and Ilamuel vowed veu- 
geauce. He gave out that Zillah was a 
demoniac, and she was condemned to be 
burnt ; but God averted the flames, the 
stake budded, and the maid stood un- 
harmed under a rose-tree full of white 
and red 'roses, then “first seen on earth 
since Paradise was lost.” 

Rose, An emblem of England. It is 
also the cognizance of the Richmonds, 
honce the rose in the mouth of one of the 
foxes which support the shield in the 
public-house called the “ Holland Arms,” 
Kensington. The daughter of the duke 
of Richmond (lady Caroline Lennox) ran 
away with Mr. Henry Fox, afterwards 
baron Holland of Foxloy. So the Fox 
stole the Rose and ran off with it. 

Rose, for Rose-noble, A coin struck in 
1344, under Edward III. ; so called be- 
cause it had a rose, the badge of the 
Lancastrians and Yorkists. 

be la pietole, 
be lagiiln^e, et «le l’»bole, 
bu louts d‘oi‘, du ducaton, 
be la roee, et du patagoo, 

Jacque* Moreau, m‘* VtrgUt IVoffcM,* 
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TU Moh AU^ cmSbytModL The attack 
on Brjden by hired ruffians in the em- 
ploy of Rochester and the duchess of 
Portsmouth, December 18, 1679. This 
scandalous outrage was in revenge of a 
satire by Mulgraye, erroneously attri- 
buted to Drydon. 

Attacks of this kind were not uncom- 
mon in **the age of chivalry;** witness 
the case of Sir John Coventi^, who was 
waylaid and bad his nose slit by some 

oung men of rank for a reflection on the 

ing's theatrical amours. This attack 
gave rise to the ** Coventry Act ** a^inst 
maiming and wounding. Of a similar 
nature was the cowardly assassination of 
Mr. Mountford, in Norfolk Street, Strand, 
by lord Mohun and captain Hill, for the 
hypothetical offence of his admiration 
for Mrs. Bracegirdle. 

T1i£ Rose Coffee-JimLse, formerly called 
‘*The Red Cow,** and subsequently 
•‘Will’s,** at the western comer of Bow 
Street, where John Dryden presided over 
the literature of tho town. “Here,” 
says Malcolm, “ appeal was made to him 
upon every literary dispute.*’— 
Tuedotes,** p. 268. 

This coffee-house is referred to as 
••Russell Street Coffee-house,” and “The 
Wits’ Coffee-house.” 

Will'i continued to bo the rrmrt of the wlte at 
leoht till 171(1. Tiobably AdOiiioii establiohed his 
servant [Buttonl in a new house about 1713 — 
£^Mncs,**AMSoclo(es,” p. 863. 

This Button had been a servant of 
the countess of Warwick, whom Addi.«(on 
married ; and Button’s became tho head- 
quarters of the Whig literati, as Will’s 
bad been of the Tory. 

The Red Rose, says Sir John Mande- 
ville, sprang from tho extinguished 
brands heaped around a virgin martyr 
at Bethlehem. 

Tits Red Rose, as a public-house sign. 
Camden says ^e red rose was the ac- 
cepted badge of Edmund, first carl of 
Lancaster. It was also the cognizance 
of Edmund Crouchbacke, second son of 
Henry III. ; and of John of Gaunt, fifth 
duke of Lancaster, in virtue of his wife, 
who was godchild of Edmund Crouch- 
baoke, and his sole heir. (See aloe's. ) 

The White Rose, says Sir John Mande- 
ville, sprang from the unkindled brands 
heaped around the virgin mart 3 rr at 
Bethlehem. (See Ross.) 

The White Rose, as a public-house sign, 
was fief first adopted by the Yorkists 


during the contest for the erawn, as 
BhakeqAeare says ; it was an hereditary 
cognizance of the House of York, and 
had been borne by them ever since the 
title was first created. It was adimted 
by the Jacobins as an emblem of the 
Pretender, because his adherents were 
obliged to abet him stib roKt (in secret). 

Rose in Christian art. The attribute 
of St. Dorothe'a, who carries roses in a 
basket ; of St. Casilda, St. Elizabeth of 
Portugal, and St. Rose of Viterbo, who 
carry roses either in their hands or caps. 
St. Rosa'lia, St. An'gelus, St. Rose of 
Lima, St. Ascylus, St. Victoria, &o., wear 
crowns of roses. 

Bobo, olio a vecu oo qua vivant Ics rosea 
li’epAoo d'uu matin. 

Mnlherbe, "A Mad. da Perrier, tur la mart d$ saJtSe" 

Like utiier rotes, tliy sweet ruse survivod 

While shuiie the morning sun, then drooped and died. 

K. C. ih 

The Wars of the Roses, A civil con- 
test that lasted thirty years, in which 
eighty princes of the blood, a larger 
portion of the English nobility, and some 
100,000 common soldiers were slain. It 
was a contest between the Lancastrians 
and Yorkists, whose supporters wore in 
their caps as badges a rea or white rose ; 
the cognizance of tho House of Lancaster 
being The rose gules, and of the House of 
York Tl\je rose argent, (1455-1485.) 

Und€r Hie rose (“ sub rosa”). In strict 
confidence. Cupid gave Harpoo'rates (tb o 
god of silence) a rose, to bribe him not 
to betray the amours of Venus. Hence 
the flower became the emblem of silence. 
It was for this reason sculptured on the 
ceilings of banquet-rooms, to remind the 
guosts that what was spoken svJb vino 
was not to be uttered sub divo. In 1526 
it was placed over confessionals. Tho 
banquet-room ceiling at Uaddon Hull is 
decorated with roses. 

Hose of Jericho. Also called Rosa 
Alarice or Rose of the Virgin, 

Rose-noble. An ancient gold coin, 
worth 68. 8(1., struck in the reign of Ed- 
ward III,, and stamped with the figure of 
a rose (1334). (JSee Rose, p. 763, col. 2.) 

Rose-wood. So called because when 
cut it yiel(is a perfume like that of roses. 

Ro'semary is Ros-marCnus (sea-dew;!, 
and is said to be •• useful in love-making.” 
The reason is this : Both Venus the lovc- 
goddess, and Rosemary or sea-dew, were 
offspring of the Sea; and as Love is 
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Beauty’f Km, Bosemary is his nearest 
lelatiTe. 

TIm lea hfg mother Yenne eeme on ; 

And henoe some reverend men approve 

Of roiemaxy in making love. 

BiaurrMudibnur pi a.o. 1. 

JlosATUiry, an emblem of remembrance. 
Thus Ophelia says, There’s rosemary, 
that’s for remembrance.” According to 
ancient tradition this herb strengthens 
the memory. As Hungary water it was 
once very extensively taken to quiet the 
nerves. It was much used in weddings, 
and to wear rosemary in ancient times 
was as significant of a wedding as to 
wear a white favour. When the Nurse 
in Romeo and Juliet” asks, ''Doth 
not rosemary and Itomeo begin both with 
a [t.s., one] letter?” she refers to those 
emblematical characteristics of the herb. 
Ill the language of flowers it means 
“ Jj'idelity in love.” 

Rosemary Iiane {London), now 
called Royal Mint Street, 


Ro'senoran'tz & Guild’enstern. 
Time-serving courtiers, willing to betray 
any one, and do any "genteel” dirty 
work to please a king. — Shakespeare, 
**Hamlet:* 

Roset'ta (^yWea). The orchards of 
Rosetta are filled with turtle-doves. 


Vow hangs listening to the doves 
In warm Hosetta. 


T. Ifoore, “ FcaradiM and the Peri” 


The Roeelia Stone. A stone found in 
1799 by M. Boussard, a French officer 
of Engineers, in an excavation made at 
Fort St. Julien, near Rosetta. It has an 
inscription in three different languages— 
the hieroglyphic, the demotic, and the 
Greek. It was erected b.c. 195, in 
honour of Ptolemy Epiph'anes, because 
he remitted the dues of the sacerdotal 
body. The ^at value of this stone is 
that it furnished the key whereby the 
Eg^tian hieroglyphics have been de- 
ciphered. 


Rosioru'eians not roea crux, rose 
cross ; but roe crux, dew cross. Dew was 
considered by the ancient chemists as the 
most powerfm solvent of gold ; and cross 
in alchemy is the synonym of light, be- 
cause any figure of a cross contains the 
three letters L V X (light). " Lux ” is 
4 he menstruum of the red dragon (t.g., 
corporetd light), and this gross hght pro- 
^ny cUgested produces gold, and dew is 
m digester. Henoe the J^sicruoians 


are those who use dew for digesting lux 
or light, for the purpose of coming at the 
philosophers* stone. 

Ai for the Boworon philosophers. 

Whom you win have to be but eoroetext, 

What thej pretend to is no more 
Than Triemegistus did before. 

Pythagoras, old Zoroaster, 

And Apollonius their master. 

Butter, *'HudiIbras" pt. li. 8. 

Ross (Cfffic). A headland; asRoslin, 
Culross, Rossberg, Montrose, Roxburgh, 
Ardrossan, &c. 

Rom, from the Welsh rhos, " a moor;’* 
found in Welsh and Cornish names, as 
Rossall, Rusholme, &c. 

The Man of Ross. A name given to 
John Kyrle, a native of Whitehouse, in 
Glouccstorshire. He resided the greater 
part of his life in the village of Ross, 
llerefordshiro, and died 1724. 

Who tauglit that heaven-direoted spire to rise f 

** The Man of Boss,** each lisping babe rnplies. 

Pope, ** Moral JEssaps.** 

Rosse (2 syl.). A famous sword which 
the dwarf Elberich gave to Otwit, king 
of Lombardy. It struck so fine a cut 
that it loft no " gap.” It shone like 
glass, and was adorned with gold. {See 
Balmono.) 

This sword to thee I give : it is all bright of hue ; 
Whatever it may cleave, no gap will thore ensue. 
From Al'man 1 brought it. and KoasB is its name ; 
Wherever swords are drawn, ’twill put them all ta 
sharan ** The Meldenbueh.” 

Ross'el. Ono of Reynard’s sons. 
The word means " reddish.”— "Reynard 
the Fox:* 

Rossignol (French). Rossignol d! A r* 
cadie. A donkey ; so called because its 
bray is quite as remarkable as the 
nightingale’s song, and Arcadia is called 
the land of asses and fools. {See FfiN- 
Niqhtingalb.) 

Ros'trum. A pulpit ; properly the 
beak of a ship. In Rome, the pulpit 
from which orators addressed the publie 
was ornamented with the rostra or ship- 
prows taken from the Carthaginians. 

Ro'ta or Rota-men. A political club 
that met at the " Turk’s Head,” in Now 
Palace Yard, Westminster, whore they 
discussed and drew up a popular form of 
commonwealth, the elements of which 
will be found in Harrington’s "Oce'ana.** 
It was called Rota because a third part 
of the members were roted out by ballot 
every year, and were not eligible for 
re-election for three years. 
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JBote ArittcUflica (Aristotle's Wheel). 
A problem in mechanics founded on the 
motion of a wheel about its axis. It was 
first noticed by Aristotle. 

Bote. To learn hy rote is to learn by 
turning words round and round in the 
memory as a wheel. To 'Meam by 
heart" is to learn thoroughly (French, 
apf^rendre par coeur). Shakespeare speaks 
of the ''heart of loss," meaning entire 
lote, and to love with " all our heart" is to 
love thoroughly. (Latin, rota, a wheel.) 

Bothschild (tied Shield). Maj'cr 
Amschel, in 1763, made his appearance 
in Hanover barefoot, with a sack on his 
shoulders and a bundle of rags on his 
back. Successful in trade, he returned 
to Frankfort and set up a small shop, 
over which hung the signboard of a red 
shield. As a dealer in old coins ho be- 
came known to William I., elector of 
Hesso-Cassel, who appointed him confi- 
dential agent. Tho serene elector being 
compelled to fly his country. Mayer Ams- 
chel took charge of his cash, amounting 
to £250,060. When Napoleon was ban- 
ished to Elba, and tho elector returned, 
Amschol was dead, but his son Anselm 
restored the money— an act of noble 
honesty which the elector mentioned at 
the Congress of Vienna. Hence arose tho 
greatness of the house which assumed the 
name of the Bed Shield. In 1863 Charles 
received six millions sterling as his per- 
sonal share and retiring pension from tho 
firm of the five brothers. 

Botten Bow. Muster row. Cam- 
den derives the word from rotteran (to 
muster) ; hence rot, a file of six soldiers. 
Another derivation is the Norman Jiat- 
Un Row (roundabout way), being tho way 
corpses were carried to avoid the public 
thoroughfares. Others suggest Route du 
Toi; or that it is so called from the soft 
material with which the road is covered. 

Boue. The profligate duke of Or- 
leans, regent of France, first used this 
word in its modem sense. It was his 
ambition to collect round him companions 
as worthless as himself, and he used face- 
tiously to boast that there was not one of 
them who did not deserve to be broken 
on the wheels that being the most ordi- 
nary punishment for znalefactorB at the 
time ; hence these profligates went by 
l^e name of Orleans' rou^s or wheels. 
The most notorious rou^s were the dukes 


of Bichelieu, Broglie, Biron, and Braaoas, 
together with Canillao and Nood. In 
England, the dukes of Bochester and 
Buckingham. 

A notorious roui. A libertine. (^ 
Bon A) 

Bouen. Alter d Rotten. To go to 
ruin. The French are full of these puns, 
and our merry forefathers indulged in 
them also. 

(1 ) II a fait son conrs d A sniiret. He 
knows nothing ; he graduated at Dunse 
college. 

(2) A Her d Caclian, To give leg-bail, 
or " se cacher " [de ses ordanciers] ; to go 
to Hyde Park. 

(3) Alter d Dourdan. To go to be 
whipped {douder, fitre battu) ; to be on 
the road to Flogny. 

(4) Vom etts de JMgny^ vous n'avez par 
hate. I see you are a man of Laggon. 
Don't hurry yourself, Mr. Slowcoach. 

(5) II est de Lunel, Jl a une ehamJbre d 
Lunel, II est des Imniers d^Orlians, or II 
est Loffi d la Lune. He is a lunatic. 

(6) Envoyer d Mortaigne. To be slain, 
or sent to fleadham. 

(7) Alter d Ratras. To die; to be 
gathered to one’s fathers {ad palres). 

(8) Aller d Versailles. To be going to 
the bad. Hero the pun is between Vet'- 
sa-illes and renverser. This wretched ^un 
is about equal to such a phrase as Going 
to Downham. 

The Bloody Feast of Rouen (1856). 
Charles the Dauphin gave a banquet to 
his private friends at Bouen, to which 
his brother-in-law Charles the Bad was 
invited. While the guests were at table 
king Jean entered the room with a nume- 
rous escort, exclaiming, " Traitor, thou 
art not worthy to sit at table with my 
son!" Then turning to his guards, he 
added, "Take him hence! By holy 
Paul I will neither eat nor drink till his 
head be brought me ! " Then seizing an 
iron mace from one of the men-at-armi, 
he struck another of the guests between 
the shoulders, exclaiming, "Out, proud 
traitor ! by the soul of my father thou 
shalt not live 1 " Four of the guests w sre 
beheaded on the spot. 

Bouge Croix. One of the pursui- 
vants of the heraldic establishment ; so 
called from the red cross of St. Oeoxge, 
the patron saint of England. 

Boum Dragon. The pursuivant 
founded by Henry VII. : it was the 
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satagp. of Gadwaladyr, the last king: of 
the Kitons, an ancestor of Henry Tudor. 

Boage et Noir (French, red and 
Uaek), A game of chance; so called 
because of the red and black diamond 
marked on the board. The dealer deals 
oat to noir first till the sum of the pips 
exceeds thirty, then to rouge in the 
same manner. That packet which comes 
nearest to thirty-one is the winner of the 
stakes. 

Hough.. To rough at cards is to 
trump a suit. Ruff means a trump or 
court card (Dutch, troef). 

TheRougliS. The coarse, iU-behaved 
rabble, without any of the polish of 
good-breeding. 

Hough and Heady. So General 
Zachary Taylor, twelfth president of tho 
United States, was called. (1786-1850.) 

Hough-hewn. Shaped in the rough, 
not finished, unpolished, ill-mannered, 
raw; as a rough-hewn seaman” (Ba- 
con); a **rough-hewn discourse” (Howel). 
There li a dirlnity that shapes our ends, 
Housh-hew them how we wilL 

Sliakupaartt ** Handst** r. 2. 

Hough-shod. Riding rougli^shod 
over one. Treating one without the least 
consideration. The allusion is to riding 
a horse rough-shod. 

Hou'mans (2 syl.). The people of 
Bouma'nia. 

Hound. A watchman’s beat. He 
starts from one point, and comes round 
again to the same place. 

Round about way. 

Oolns all round the world to get to Warminster. 

Wauhire proverb 

Bound. To whisper. (Saxon, rzmian; Ger- 
man, raunen^ to whisper). {See Rounded.) 

That lesson which I will round you in 
ihe ear— which I will whisper in your 
ear.--i-Bunyan, **PilgrinCs Progress'* 

Vranee.... rounded in the ear with n>7]....ooTn- 
Bwditjr [self-interest] hath resolved totouj a most 
baie....peaoe:— SAdtsveare, **irtno John,*’ ii i. 
ner the feend he drough as nought ne were, 

ful privSly, and rounSd m his eere, 

** UerUtiny brother. herkS, by thi ftith . . 

CAauesr, ''Canterbury Tales,** 7132 . 

Round men in the square holes, and 
equore men in Ihe round holes. The 
wrong men in the wrong place ; especially 
applied to government officials. Tho ex- 

£ re88ion was first used in 1855, by Mr. 

ayard, speaking of the Administra- 
tion Reform Association.” The allusion 
w to such games as oribbage, German 
tooUca, Ac. 
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A good round sum. A Idlrge sum of 
money. Shakespeare says the Justice 
has a ** big round belly, with good capon 
lined;” and the notion of puffed out or 
bloated is evidently the idea of Shylock 
when he says to Bassa'nio, ''’Tis a good 
round sum.” 

In round numbers. In whole numbers, 
without regarding the fractions. Thus 
we say the population of the British Isles 
is thii*ty millions in round numbers, and 
that of London three millions. The idea 
is that what is round is whole or per- 
fect, and of course fractions, being broken 
numbers, cannot belong thereto. 

To walk ths Round. The lawyers used 
frequently to give interviews to their 
clients in the Round Church ; and walk- 
ing the Round” meant loitering about 
tho Round Church, under the hope of 
being hired for a witness. 

Hound Dealing. Honest straight- 
forward dealing, without branching off 
into underhand tricks, or deviating from 
the straight path into the bye-ways of 
finesse. 

Kound dealing it the honour of man's natara— 
Bacon, 

Bound Hobin. A petition or pro- 
test signed in such a way that no name 
heads the list. Of course, the signatures 
are placed in a circular form. The de- 
vice is French, and the term is a corrup- 
tion of rond (round) ruban (a ribbon). 
It was first adopted by the officers of 
government as a means of making known 
their grievances. 

Hound Table. Made' by Merlin at 
Carduel for Utcr Pondragon. liter gave 
it to king Loodcgraunco, of Camelyard, 
and king Leodegraunco gave it to Arthur 
when tho latter married Guinever, his 
daughter. It seated 150 knights, and a 
place was left in it for tho San GraaL 

What is usually meant by Arthur’s 
Round Table is a smaller one for the ac- 
commodation of twelve favourite knights. 
Henry VIII. showed Fran9ois I. ths 
table at Winchester, which he said was 
the one used by tho British king. 

The Rmnd Table^ says Dr. Percy, was 
not peculiar to the reign of king Arthur, 
but was common in all the ages of chi- 
valry. Thus tho king of Ireland, father 
of the fair Christabelle, says in the 
ballad- 

Is there never a knighte of my rotand tabUt 
This matter will nndeigo ? ** Sir Oouline." 
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Ilcund TuSbiU, In the eighth year of 
Edward I., Roger de Mortimer estab- 
Itihed a Round Table at Kenilworth 
for *'the encouragement of military pas* 
timei.'* At this foundation 100 knights 
and as many ladies were entertained at 
the founders expense. About seventy 
years later, Edward III. erected a splen- 
did table at Windsor. It was 200 feet 
in diameter, and the expense of enter- 
taining the knights thereof amounted to 
£100 a week. 

A Mound Table. A tournament. ''So 
called by reason that the place wherein 
they practised those feats was enyironed 
with a strong wall made in a round form*' 
(Dugdale). We still talk of table-land. 

Bolding a Round Table. Proclaiming 
or holding a grand tournament. Matthew 
of Paris frequently calls justs and tour- 
naments Hastilu'dia Meneoe Rotunda 
(lance-games of the Round Table). 

KniqhU of da Round Taldc. There 
wore 160 knights who had sieges ** at 
the table. King Leodegraunce brought 
oyer 100 when, at the wedding of his 
daughter Guinever, he gave the table to 
Icing Arthur; Merlin Idled up twenty- 
eight of the yacant seats, and the king 
elected Gawaino and Tor ; the remaining 
twenty were left for those who might 
proye worthy. — "JET m/ow of Prijice Ar- 
l4Mry*45,46. 

KnigkU of the Round Table. The 
most celebrated are Sirs Acolon,^ Ag*- 
rayain, Am'oral of Wales, Ball'amore,* 
Banier, Beaumans,* Beleo'bus,* Beyidero, 
Belyour,* Bersunt,* Bliom'beris, Borre or 
Bors* (Arthur’s natural son), Brandiles, 
Brunor, Caradoo the Chaste (the only 
knight who could quaff the golden 
oupl, Col'greyance, Din'adam, Driam, 
Dodynas the Sayage, Eric, Floll,* Gala- 
had or Galaad the Modest,* Gareth,* 
Gaheris,* Galohalt,* Gawain or Gauwin 
the Gentle* (Arthur’s nephew), Grislet,* 
Hector of Mares (1 syl.) or Ector of 
Maiys,* Iwein or Ewaiu* (also written 
Yyam), Kay,* Ladynas, Lamareck or 
Lamerock*, Lancelot or Launcelot du 
Lao* (the seducer of Artliur’s wife), 
Lonval of the Fairy Lance, Lavain, 
Lionell,* Lucan, Marhaus,* Melia'dus, 
Mordred the Traitor (Arthur’s nephew), 
Horolt or Morhault of the Iron Mace, 
Pag'inet,* Palamede or Palame'dSs,* 
Phar'amond, Pell'eas,* Pell'inore, Per- 
saunt of Inde (meaning of the indigo 
or blue armour^ Per'dyall,* Peredur, 


Byence, Sag*ramour le Desinis, Sa'gri^* 
Super'bilis,* Tor or Torres* (reputed soil 
of Aries the cowherd), Tristram or 
Tristran the Loye-lom,* Tur'quine,* 
Wig'alois, Wig'amor. Ywain {set Iwein). 

**• The thirty marked with a star (*) 
are seated with prince Arthur at the 
Bound Table, in we frontispiece of the 
"FamousHistoryoftheRenownedPrinoe 
Arthur.** 

There Galaad sat with manly nace. 

Yet maiden meekneM in his Caoej 
There Morolt of the iron mace. 

And loTe>lom Tristrem therai 
And Dlnadam with lively glanoe. 

And Lanval with the fairy lanoe. 

And Mordred with his loolw 
Brnnor and Bevidere. 

Why should I tell of nnmbers moie? 

Sir ray. Sir Banier, and Bit Bore, 

Bir Oaradoo the keen. 

The (tentle Gawain’s eourteons loce^ 

Hector de Mares, and Pellinove, 

And Lancelot, that erermore 

J.ooked etorn-wise on the qneen. 

B%r Walter .SeoCf, Srtdal of Trttnna%n^ iL la 

Knights of iJue Round Table. Tlieir 
chief exploits occurred in quest of the 
San Graal or Holy Cup, brought to 
Britain by Joseph of Arimatbe'a. 

Hounded in the Har. Whispered 
in the oar. The old word rofm,.T(mrud 
(to whisper, to talk in priyate). Polonius 
says to the King in “Hamlet**— "Let his 
queen-mother all alone entreat him to 
show his grief,— lot her be rowned with 
him;** not blunt and loud, but in privaJte 
c&nves'se. {See Bound.) 

Houndlieads. Puritans; so called 
because they wore their hair short, while 
the Royalists wore long hair coyering 
their shoulders. 

And ere their batter to eoddle, 

A bullet ohumd i’ th* Koundhead'e noddja 

"ifm JU»rae/e»,*'p. 4S (1058). 

Houndle, in heraldry, is a ohaige of 
a round or circular form. They are of 
eight sorts, distinguished by their tinc- 
tures: (1) a Bezant, tincture ''or;** (2) 
a Plate, fmeture “argent;** (8) a Tor* 
tvau^ tincture “gules;” (4) a Kurt, 
tincture “ azure (6) an Ogress or Pellet, 
tincture “sable;” (6) a Golpe, tincture 
“purpure;” (7) a Gitzc, tincture “san- 
guine ; ” (8) an Orange, tincture “ tenney.** 

Hounfl. So the Britons called opee, 
and the seryants or attendants of the 
ogres they called Orewnds, 

Bou'sing. A rousing good fire. 
Rousing means large, great; hence a 
routing falsehood (mendacium ma^if - 
icum) ; rout, boasting ; to route^ to crak 
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^p. **The king's rouse the heayen 
■hAU bruit" C* Hamlet/' i. 2). (Dutch, 
roea, a bumper ; German, rauach, dnmken- 
ness.) 

Bou'tiers. Adventurers who made 
war a trade, and let themselves out to 
any one who would pay them. So called 
because they were always on the route, 
or moving from place to place. (Twelfth 
century.) 

Rove (1 syl.). To shoot with roving 
aiTOws->t.e., arrows shot out of the hori- 
sontal. 

To ahoot (U raoers. To shoot at certain 
marks of the target so called ; to shoot 
at random without any distinct aim. 

Unbelieven are said by Clobery to ** shoot at 
VOTen."~**J>iotn« tihmjMM,*’ p. 4 (1059). 

Running at rovers. Running wild; 
being without restraint. 

Row (rhyme with now), A tumult. 
It used to be written roue, and referred 
to the night encounters of the roit^s or j 
profligate bon-vivants whose glory it was 
to attack the Charleys” and disturb 
the peace. (*%«Ilou£) I 

Row (rhyme with low). Tlie Roto means i 

Paternoster Row,” famous for publish- i 
ing firms and wholesale boeksellers. | 

Row'dy (rhyme with cloudy). A | 
ruffian brawler, a ** rough,” a riotous or 
turbulent fellow, whose delight is to , 
make a row or disturbance. — American. \ 

Rowe'na. A Saxon princess, and 
bride of Ivonhoe. — Sir IPa/ter Scott, 
**Ivankoe.'* 

Rowland. {See Roland.) 

Ckilde Rowland. Youngest brother 
of the "fair burd Helen.” Guided by 
Merlin he undertook to bring back his 
sister from Elf-land, whither the fairies 
had carried her, and succeeded in his 
iierilous exploit. — An ancient Scotch 
lallad. 

Childe Rowland to the dark tower cami! : 

Jill word wai etitl “ Vie. foh, and fum, 

1 snieU the blood of a liritiHliman." 

Shakemwn, ** King Lwr^ Ul 4. 

Rowley {Thomas). The fictitious 
rrieit of Bristol, said by Chatterton to 
li ive been the author of certain poems 
which he (Chatterton) published. 

^ Boxa'na, in the “ Rival Queens,” by 
Kathaniel loo, 

Roxburghe Club for printing rare 
works or MSS., the copies being rigidly 


confined to members of the dub. It 
was called after John duke of Rox- 
burghe, a celebrated collector of ancient 
literature, who died 1812. Since the 
establishment of this club others of a 
similar character have sprung up, as 
(1) the Camden, Cheetham, Percy, 
Shakespeare, Surtees, and Wharton, in 
England ; (2) the Abbotsford, Bannatyne, 
Maitland, and Spalding, in Scotland; 
and (3) the Celtic Society of Ireland. 

Royal Arma worn by a subject. 
{See Lank.) 

Royal Merchant. In the thirteenth 
century the Venetians were masters of 
the sea, and some of their wealthy mer- 
chants— as the Sanu^dos, the Justinia'ni, 
the Grimardi, and others— -erected prin- 
cipalities in divers places of the Archi- 
pelago, which their descendants enjoyed 
for many centuries. These self-created 
princes were called royal merchants.” 
— Warhurton. 

Olaneing an eye of pity on hla loues. 

That have of late eo huddled on hie back, 

Lnough to presH n royal merohautdowu. 

Shakespeare, Merchant of Fentee,*’ ly. 1. 

Royal Road to Liearnixig. Euclid 
having O) oned a school of mathematics 
at Alexandria, was asked by king 
Ptolemy whether ho could not explain 
his art to him in a more compendious 
manner. “ Sire,” said the geometrician, 
^Hhere is no royal road to learning.” 

Royal Titles. (1) Of England.— 
Henry IV. was styled Hi* Grace', Henry 
VI., His ExcellenA Grace ; Edward IV., 
High and Mighty Prinee\ Henry VII., 
Hu Grace and His Majesty ; Henry VIII., 
His Highness, then His Majesty, Sub- 
sequently kings were styled His Sacred 
Majesty. Our present style is Her Most 
Gracious Majesty. 

(2) Royal titles, their meaning : Abime- 
lech {Father King). Autocrat {self-^ien- 
tale, i.e., absolute). Ceesar {in compliment 
to Julive Cossar). Oalif (sueceuor). Cham 
{chieftain). Czar {autocrat, a contraction 
of Sam^ersheta”). Darius {holder Oif 
the empire), Duke {leader). Emperor 
{commander), Uospodar {Slavonic, master 
of the house), Kaiser (toar). Khan(/m>- 
vincial chief). King {father). Land- 
grave {laud reeve). Margrave {border 
reeve). JNejus {lord protector). Hizain 
(ruler). Pharaoh {light of the world). 
Queen (mother), Shah or Padishah f pro- 
tector, sceptred protector). Sheik {elder), 
Sultan {ruler). 
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Boyston {Ilertu) means kinpr's town; 
BO called in honour of kine: Stephen, who 
erected a cross there. ( Frcncli, 7 y>// ) 

A JioysUm horse and Camhrtdyr jfi/ster 
o/* Arts wifi ffive waif to no onf, A Carn- 
bridgcshiro ' itroverh. lioj^ston was a 
villapjfo famous for malt, wiiifli was sent 
to London on horsol>aek. Tlicso hoavj^- 
laden beasts never moved out of the 
way. The Masters of Arts, bciii*' the 
groat dons of Cambridp^o, liad tljo wall 
conceded to them by the mhabitant.s out 
of courtesy. 

Bozinante (4 syl.). : A wretched jatio 
of a ridinp" horse. Don Quixote's horse 
was BO calhid. (Spanish, roci.ib-antc, a 
hack before.) 

It is the only time hr will tut belnnrl the wretched 
llosmaote.aud it would hi* Quixotic of him to ex* 
jiect speed.— ivoudon Heview 

Ruach.. The Isle of Winds, visited 
by l*aiita{^'ruol and bis lloct on their 
way to the Oracle of tlio Holy Hottlo, i.s 
the isle of windy bejies and unnioaning 
flattery. The jiooplo of this hsland live 
on nothing but wind, eat notliing but 
wind, and <lnnk nothing but wind. They 
have no other houses but weathercocks, 
Beoirig every one is obliged to shift his 
way of life to the cver'cliangiiig cajmeo j 
of court-fashion ; anrl they sow no other 
goods but the •\\ind-llowois of jironiiso 
and Hatter^’. TliO comnioii jieoplo get 
only a fan-jiufr of food very oee,i.sional]y, 
but the richer soiii banipiet daily on liugo 
mill-draughts of the sariio unsubstantial 
stuff.— yi’a/ie/fu.v, ** J*a7itaif'rHc!,*’ iv. 4o. 

Rub. An imjicdiinonl. h'lio ex- 
pression is taken from bowls, wbero 
“rub” means that something liinders 
the free movement of your bowl. 

'Without rub or interruption.— A’uu/(. 

Like a howlo that runnel h in a smuulli allie, with- 
out auie rub.— d'(unt/.und, p. lu. 

Rubens’ Women. The poi trait of 
Helena Formnn or Founnent, Ins second 
wife, married at Hu* age of 1(1, introdueed 
in several of his historical paintings; but 
the woman in JinfKUs and /n't irz/r, 
in the Munich gallery, is meant ior 
Isabella Draiidt of Antwerji, bis lirst 
wife, 

RuT^i. Ono of the Cherubim or 
“ Spirits of Knowledge,” who was pre- 
sent when Eve walked in Farad i.so. lie 
felt the most intense interest in lier, 
and longed, as the race increased, to find 


ono of her daughters whom ho could 
love. He fixed upon Lir'is, young and 
jiroud, who thirsted for knowledge, and 
cared not what price she paid to obtain 
it. After some montbs had elapsed, 
Liris asked her angcl-lovcr to let her see 
him in lu.s full glor)^ ; so Riibi showed 
liimsolf to her in all liis splendour, and 
sho embraced him. Instantly Liris was 
burnt to ashes by the radiant light, and 
the kiss she gave on tho angel’s forehead 
became a brand, which shot agony into his 
brain. That brand was '‘left for over 
on his brow,” .and that agony know no 
abatement. — Thomas Moore, Loves of 
the AnyelSj* Btory ii. 

RuLicon. To fiass the Lulicon. To 
adojit soriio measure from which it is 
not possible to recode. Thus, when tho 
Ausirlans in IS.'JO passed the Tici'no, the 
act was a declaration of war against 
Sardinia; and, in 1806, when tho Italians 
jiassod tho Adigo, it was a declaration of 
war against Austria. Tho Ilubicon was 
a Bmall river separating ancient Italy 
from Cisalpine Gaul (tho province allotted 
to .Tubus Ciesar). When Cirsar crossed 
this stream ho ]>assod beyond tho limits 
of his own jirovince, and bceaino an in- 
vader of Italy. 

Rubo'nax. Sir Philip Sidney says, 
“IIo was driven by a poet’s verses to 
hang liiinsclf.”— “ JJtJencc of l^oeste.** 

Ru'bric (Latin, rulrira, red ochre). 
So called because tho directions wero 
originally printed in red ochre. 

The game iii Bheepg milko with rubneko and gnft 
pitrli. (Iruiike eveiyduy, or oaten to your ineatc 
bclpeth the ptiucko — Topsail^ "•iSeaata,” p. luJ 
(16U7). 

RuTby. The king of Ceylon has tho 
finest ruby ever sci'ii. “ It is a span 
long, as thick as a man’s arm, and with- 
out a flaw.” Kublai-Khan offered the 
value of a city for it, but tho king 
answered that he would not part with it 
if all the treasures of tho world were laid 
at Jiis feet . — Marco Polo, 

Rucli'iel. God of the air. (Hebrew, 
ruch, air ; el, god.) — Jewish mytholoffy. 

Rudder. Who wonH he ruled hy ihs 
rnddtr must he ruhd hy the rock. Who 
won’t listen to reason must bear tho 
consequences, like a ship that runs upon 
a rock if it will not answer to the helm. 

Ruddock. The redbreast, “ sacred 
to the household gods,” The legend says 
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if a redbreast finds a dead body in the 
roods it will “cover it with moss.” Dray- 
ton alludes to this tradition — 

OoveriTiK with mosii the dead’g unolosod eyo, 

The little redbreast teaohest chantic 

“TAe Owl'* 

Shakespeare makes Arvir'agfus say over 
Imogen— 

Thou ehalt not lack 

The flower that's like thy face, pale primrose ; nor 

The azured hare*hr]l....the riiddook would 

'With ohoritable bill bnuK theo all thcec 

“ CynihtlvnA*' 

So also in the talo of “ The Babes in the 
Wood”— 

The Kobins hd red 

freeh itrawbcvry-lcaTca did over them sprciid. 

Ruddy-mane (liloody^hand). The 
infant son of Sir Mordant ; so called be- 
cause his hand was red with his mother’s 
blood. She had stabbed herself because 
her husband had been paralysed by a 
draught from an enchanted si roam. — 
rtf ]»L ii. 1, V*. 

Rudge {Barvahy). A half-witted 
lad, who had for his companion a raven. 
•—Dichm&f **Bar)ivhy Rudge.** 

Ru'diger (3 syl.). Margravo of 
Bochclar'on, a wealthy ITun, licgcuiau of 
king Etzel. In the “ Nibolungeii-Lied” 
he is represented as a most noble charac- 
ter. Ho was sent to Burgundy by king 
Etyel, to conduct Kricnihild to fliingary if 
fc^ho would consent to marry tho llnnnish 
king. When Gunthor and his suite went 
to pay a visit to Krieinhild, he enter- 
tained thorn all most hospitably, and 
gave his daughter in niarriago to Kricin- 
liiid’s youngest brother, Gis'elhcr ; and 
when the broil broke out in tho dining- 
hall of king Etzel, and liudigcr was 
comiielled to take part against tho Bur- 
gundians, ho fought with Kriornhild’s 
Eocond brother, Gornot. lludiger struck 
Gemot “through bis helmet,” and tho 
princo stnick tho margravo “tlirough 
Bhield and morion,” and '*down dead 
dropped botli together, cacli by tho other 
slain .” — ‘ *Ntbel an gen- Lied. ” 

Rudolstadt {La Comfesse de), or 
“Oonsuelo,” who marries tho count of 
Rudolstadt . — Romances hy Oeorge Sand 
{^Madame Jhidevant), {Stc Cunsuelo.) 

Rudra. Father of the temjiest-gods, 
Tho word means “ run about crying,” 
and the legend says that the boy ran 
ab.out weeping because ho had no name, 
W'heroupon Brahma said, “ Let tby name 


be Eud-dra.” (Sanskrit, rud, weep ; dm, 
run.)— Vedic mythology. 

Rue, to grieve for something done, 
to repent, is tho Saxon reow, contrition ; 
German, rene. 

RuefCsMod “herb of grace,” bec.ause 
it was employed for sprinkling holy 
water. Without doubt it was so used 
symbolically, becauso to rue moans to 
bo sorry, and ponitonco brings the water 
of grace witli it. {See Difference.) 
Ophelia says — 

Tlipre'HriK' for yoii. and here’ll Rome for me; we 
may call it “l»erl» of Riace” o* Suudaye.— 

IV lu 

Rh''. a slip of land (freo of all mano- 
rial charges and claims) encompassing or 
bounding manorial lanil. It certainly is 
lu.t derived from tho French rue, a street, 
nor is it a corruption of row. 

“ ltcice*‘ is a roll or slip, licnco Hag- 
man’s rowo or roll {q.r.). 

Thf rc I*, a whole world of t urioii<; history contained 
m the phi.ise Ka'fm.in’s rewe, me minR .i roll Jii 
“Piers I’lowm.ias Vision ” tlu pope's hull is callida 
rewe — " kdinl'urg^n Review^' July, 1870 

Ruffe. A game at cards, now called 
slamm, 

A sw.iRperrr is one th.it plays at riifTe, from whttue 
l»e took tin. <U nMimu.itKiii ol rullyii— y JI {l,g»e ), 
** Satyrical kftyrat/is," vjig. 

Ruffian Hall. That part of West 
Srmtlilicld which is miw Hie horse- 
market, whore “tryaLs of skill wore jilaid 
by ordinary nifliauiy people with sword 
and buckler.” — illotuU, p. .'>02. 

Rufus {T/iC litd). AVilliaruII. of Eng- 
land. (lOoO, l(KS7-110l).) 

Otholl. of Germany; also called TAe 
Bloody. 1173-08 5 .) 

Gilbert do Clare, earl of Gloucester, 
son-in-law of Edward J. (Slain 1313.) 

Ruggie'ro. {See Eogero ) 
Rukenaw (DctwifO. The ape’s wife 
in tho talo of “ Ecynard the Fox.” Tho 
word moans noisy insolonco. 

Rule {St.) or St. Reg'ulur., a monk 
of Patr® in Achaia, is tlio real saint of 
Scotlani He w.as tho first to colonise 
its metropolitan see, and to convert the 
inhabitants (370). 3’ho name Killnilo 
{CclLa Reffuh) perpetuates this fact. St, 
Andrew suiiersodcd tbo Achiean. 

But I have solemn vows to pay.... 

To f 11 St. A mlrew h bound. 

Within the occan-cavc to pray 
Where good ht Rule liis holy lay 
Simg to the hillowa’ Huuiid 

Sir Walter Scott, "Marmion,” I. Z9b 
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Hule. Britannia. Words by Thom- 
son^ author of The Seasons:” music by 
Dr, Ame. It first appeared in a masque 
entitled ''Alfred/' in which the name of 
David Mallett is associated with that of 
James Thomson, and some think he was 
the real author of this " political hymn.” 
(Awist 1. 1740.) 

Buie Bisi A “rule” is an order 
from one of the superior courts, and a 
"rule nisi” is such an order “to show 
cause.” That is, the rule is to bo held 
absolute unlesa the party to whom it 
applies can “ show cause” why it should 
not bo so. 

Bum. Queer, quaint, old-fashioned. 
This word was first applied to lloman 
Catholic priests, and subsequently to 
other clergymen. Thus Swift speaks of 
"a rabble of tenants and rusty dull 
nims” (country parsons). As these 
"rusty dull rums” wore old-fashioned 
and quaint, a "rum follow” came to 
signify one as odd as a "rusty dull 
rum.’^ (Saxon, rom, a catholic priest.) 

Bu'minate (3 syl.). To think, to 
meditate upon some subject; properly, 
"to chew tne cud” (Latin, ru'mino), 

Tq shew th* oad of nreot and bitter fanar.-Jfinon. 
Ob sfloverr bank he ohewa the cud.— •O/’^den. 

Bumolt. Gunther’s chief cook. 

0ON toUed the ohkf oook. llumolt ; ah t how hit 
ordenran 

Among hli under itrappers 1 how many a pot and 
a mighty cauldron rattled and rang 
Tb^^^drewed a world of diohei for the expected 
JitUiom*$**Ntbelungen,Lted,^ itaaxa 800. 

Bump Parliament. Oliver Crom- 
well (1648) sent two regiments to the 
House of Commons to coerce the mem- 
bers to condemn Charles I. Forty-one 
were seized and imprisoned in a lower 
room of the House, 160 were ordered to 
go home, and the sixty favourable to 
Cornwell were allowed to remain. These 
sixty were merely the fag-end or rump of 
the whole House. {See Phidb’s Purge. ) 
The name was revived again in the 
protectorate of Richard Cromwell. Sub- 
sequently the former was called TAe 
BtordM Mmp, and the latter TVie Hump 
qfa Jiump. 

Bemxm thor •» wsil2*to*th’e itnmpi. 
am rsprsMuted boat bv rumps. 

JMkr. pt. iii. 2. 

Bumpelstilzohen (Rumple- etilte-, 
sm], A passionate little deformed 


dwarf. A milleFs daughter was enjoined 
by a king to sfiin straw into gold, and 
the dwarf did it for her, on condition 
that she would give him her first cl^d. 
The maiden married the king, and 
grieved so bitterly when her first child 
was bom, that the dwarf promised to 
relent if within three days she could find 
out his name. Two days were spent in 
vain guesses, but the third day one of 
the queen’s servants heard a strange 
voice Singing- 

Little draums my dainty dame 
KumpeJatilzoben la my name. 

The queen being told thereof, saved bar 
child, and the dwarf killed himself from 
rage.—6?«ma» Popular Storiee. 

Bumping Bozen. A corruption 
of Jiump and Dozen, meaning a romp of 
beef and a dozen of claret. 

Bumtun'shid. A Condoan deity. 

Bun. TAd tub rana— leaks, or lets out 
water. Tn this and all similar phrases 
the verb run means to " bo in a running 
state.” Thus wo have "the ulcer runs,’* 
"the cup runs over/’ "the rivers run 
blood,” “the field runs with blood.” 

7b go with a run. A seaman’s phrase. 
A rope goes with a run when it is let to 
go entirely, instead of being slackened 
gradually. 

To run a man down. To abuse, de- 
preciate. A hunting term. 

7b run Ihin, To start from a bargain. 
When liquor runs thin it indicates that 
the cask is nearly empty. 

7b run riot. To run wild. A hunting 
term, meaning to run at a whole herd. 

In the long run. In the final result. 
This allusion is to race-running; one 
may get the start for a time, but in the 
long run, or entire race, the result may 
be different. The hare got the start, 
but in the long run the patient perse 
verance of the tortoise won the race. 

Bun Amuck. {See Amucjl ) 

Itwoi like a Haloy nmning amodk, «aly with ' 
more deadly wn^<m.—Xh* Ttnut, 

Frontleoi and satire-proof he teonn the streets, 
And roDS an Indian-muok at all be meeta 

P^dtn, ** Tht JUwd and the ronther,'* 

Bunes. The earliest alphabet in use 
among the Gothic tribes of Northern 
Europe. The characters were employed 
either for pumoses of secrecy or for 
divination. Ran is Teutonic for "mya 
tery/' and helrUin for " divination.” 
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Bimio Bhymes. Bhymefl in imita- 
tion of the Edda or book of Bunio mytho- 
logy; rude, old-fashioned poetry of a 
Bunio stamp. 

Bunio Wands. Willow wands with 
mystic characters inscribed on thorn, 
used by the Scandinavians for magic 
ceremonies. 

Bunnine Footman. The last of 
these menials died out with the infamous 
duke of Queensberry. In the early part 
of the eighteenth century no great houso 
was complete without some half-dozen 
of them. Their duty was to run before 
and idongside the fat Flemish mares of 
the period, and advise the innkeeper of 
the coming guests. The polo which 
they carried was to help the cumbrous 
coach of their master out of the nu- 
merous sloughs on tiio northern and 
western high-roads. {See Estapette ) 

Bunning lieather. His shoes are 
made of runnina leather. He is given to 
roving. Probably the pun is between 
rwm and ran. 


Bupee. An Indian coin of the value 
of 2s. English. A corruption of the 
Sanskrit mpya, from rdpa, a shape, 
meaning the shape ef a man — ».c., a coin 
with a human figure impressed on it-> 
Pdnini, 


Bupert of Debate. Edwaid Geof- 
frey, fourteenth earl of Derby. It was 
when he was Mr. Stanley, and the oppo- 
nent of the great O {i,e., O’Connell), that 
lord Lytton so describes him. (1799« 
1869.) 


The brilliant ehieftain, regularly great. 

Frank, haughty, hold— the ilupcrt of Debate. 

“Aew Timtm,'* 


Bapert’s Balls, or Prince Ruperts 
Props. Glass bubbles first brought to 
England by prince Rupert. Each bubble 
has a tail, and if the smallest part 
of the tail is broken off, the bubble ex- 
plodes. The French term is larm Bata- 
vifjuef because these toys were invented 
in Holland. 

The first prodnotion of nn anlhor....ls ufoally 
esteemed as a sort of prince Kupirt’s drop, whieii is 
destroyed entirely if a person make on it but a single 
soraioh.— -HotMe/tuid WordM. 


Bunning Thursday. In the lie- 
ginning of the reign of William III. a 
rumour ran that tho French and Irish 
Papists had landed; a terrible mnio 
ensued, and the people betook thorn- 
selves to the country, running for their 
lives. Joseph Perry says, “ I was dis- 
mally affrighted tho day called Running 
Thursday. It was that day tho report 
reached our town, and I expected to be 
killed” (his Life ”). Tho day in ques- 
tion was Thursday, December 13, 1088. 

Bunning Water. No enchant- 
ment can subsist in a living stream ; if, 
therefore, a person cap iutorposo a brook 
betwixt himself and the witches, sprites, 
or goblins chasing him, he is in perfect 
safety. Bums’s tale of ** Tam o’ Shanter” 
turns upon this superstition. 

Bunning the Hood. It is said that 
aa old lady was passing over Haxey Hill, 
when the wind blew away her hood. 
Some boys began tossing it from one to 
the other, and the old lady so enjoyed 
the fun that ehe bequeathed thirteen 
acme of land, that thirtee:^ candidates 
might be induced to renew the sport on 
the 6th of every January. 

Bunnymede. 'I'he nom de plume of 
Disraeli in the Times, (1805- .) 


Bush. Not worth a rush. Worthless. 
The allusion is to the practice of strewing 
floors with mshes before carpets were 
invented. Distinguished guests had 
clean fresh rushes, but those of inferior 
grade Lad cither tho mshes which had 
been already used by their superiors, or 
none at all. Tho more modem expres- 
sion is " Not worth a straw.” 

StrauierB bare green ruehet, when daily gueitf ate 
not worth a mail.— Atf/y, *'bapho and 

Friar Rush, Will-o'-the-Wisp ; a 
strolling demon, who once on a time got 
admittance into a monastery as a scullion, 
and played the monks divers pranka 
(JSee Friar’s Lanthern.) 

Bush Bearing. The day of a 
church’s dedication ; so called from tho 
ancient custom of carrving mshes on the 
day to adorn the church. — Yorkshire. 

BushVan. The angel who opens 
and shuts the gates of Paradise or AX 
Janat.~ JAe Koran. 


Buskine'se (3 syl.). Words and 
phrases introduced by Ruskin, or coined 
k la Ruskin. The word is used in the 
Times:— 

Such wrifen u Rnskhi and Carlyle have ‘made 
for themselves teolmlcal terms, wwds. and phrases t 
eoine of which will bs inoorporated into the language 
. . while others may remain emblems of Biiskineis 
and Carlylism.— (June II. 1809.) 


Boat; The Bosiiaii Ungoage; a 
BuMdao. 

BuB^ael. A common name given to 
a fox^ from its rusiet colour. 


J>aim BnMd, tlM fox, atert np at oonet. 

And bf thf gargtt hentd Ohaanteolere, 

And on hibi bw towird the wood him here ^ 
Chaueer^ ** Tht Konne ^reitii tultr 


Bus'sian. The nickname of a Rus- 
sian is **A Bear/' or the “Northern 
Bear." 


Hus'tazn. TheBeev-bend and Persian 
Her'cule’s, famous for his victory over 
the white dragon named Asdeev'. He 
was the son of Zal^ prince of Sedjistan. 
The exploits attributed to him must have 
been the aggregate of exploits performed 
by numerous persons of the same name. 
His combat for two days with prince 
Isfendiar is a favourite subject with the 
Persian poets. The name of his horse 
was Beksh. Matthew Arnold’s poem, 
^'Sohrab and Rustam/* gives an account 
of Rustam lighting with and killing his 
■on Sohrab. 


Bus'ty. He turns rusty. Like a rusty 
bolt, he sticks and will not move. 

Buety-Busty. That odour and filth 
which accumulates on things and in 
places not used. 

Then from the butchers we boui;ht lamb and sheeps 
Beer from the alehouse, and a broome to swetpe 
Our cottage, that for want of use was musty. 

And most extremely rusty-fusty dusty. 

Taylor, '* IVorkes” ii. S4 (1630). 

Bwde'ra. The duenna of Belerma. 
8he had seven daughters, who wept 
so bitterly at the death of Durandarte, 
that Merlin, out of pity, turned them 
into liJces or estuaries. — “Boa Qaiarofe,” 
pt. ii. bk. ii. oh. 6. 


By. A Stock-Exchange expression 
for any sharp or dishonest practice. It 
originated in an old stock-jobber, who 
had practised upon a young man, and 
being compelled to refund, wrote on the 
cheque, “Please to pay to R. Y.,” &c., 
in order to avoid direct evidence of the 


transaction. 


Bye-house Plot. A conspiracy to 
assassinate Charles II. and his brother 
James on their way from Newmarket. 
As the house in which the king was 
lodging accidentally caught fire, the 
royal part;^ left eight days sooner than 
they had intended, and the plot mis- 
carried. It was called the Rye-House Plot 
because the conspirators met at the Rye- 
House Fann, in nertfordshire (1683). 


Bykell A celebrated trega- 

tonr in the reign of Henry V. (Sm 
Tbbobtoub.) 

Hatitflr John Bykoll. tometlme txogitoor 
Of noble Henn.UngSttf Englaade, 

And of Fmnoe the minW eonquerottb 

John lAan^Hwmasaf Muosbn.^ 

Bykelot. A magpie (?) ; a little rook. 
The German roche, Anglo-Saxon Aroe, 
seem to be cognate words. The of is a 
diminutive. 

Byniar(i/r.i2o5sr0. Poet at the Spa. 
— Sir Walter Scott, **SL Ronav^s WdV* 

By^mer. A giant, the enemy of the 
celestials. At the end of the world this 
giant is to be the pilot of the ship “Nagle- 
fare .” — ScandiTiavian mythology, 

Byot. A tenant in India who pays a 
usufruct for his occupation. The Scrip- 
ture parable of the nusbandmen refers 
to such a tenure ; the lord sent for his 
rent, which was not money but fruits, 
and the husbandmen stoned those who 
were sent, refusing to pay their “ lord." 
Ryots have an hereditary and perpetual 
right of occupancy so long as they pay 
the usufruct, but, if they refuse ornegfeot 
payment, may be turned away. 

Bs^arog'rapher [Greeh), So Pliny 
calls Pyri'eus the painter, ‘because ho 
confined himself to the drawing of ridi- 
cnlous and gross pictures, in which 
he greatly excelled. Rabelais was the 
ryparographer of wits. (Greek, rup&ros^ 
foul, nasty.) 

Bython. A giant of Bretagne, slain 
by king Arthur. 

llython, the mig:hty giant, slain 

By hin good brand, r^ieved Bretagne. 

Sir Walter Scott, •• JSralal cf Triermain,’*il 11 . 


s 

S. You have crossed your s (French). 
You have cheated me in your account; 
you have charged me pounds where yon 
ought to have charged shillings, or shil- 
lings where you ought to have charged 
pence. In the old French accounts, /( s= s) 
stood for sous or pence, and /for francs. 
To cross your/ meant therefoi'e to tom 
it fraudulently into/. 

8.8. collar ; worn by the lords ohiet 
justices, the lord chief baron of the ex- 
chequer, the lord mayor of London, the 
heraldic and the serjeants-at-arms. The 
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collar, consists of a series of the letter S 
in gold, either linked together or set 
in close order, on a blue and nvbite 
ribbon. 

On ib« Wedn«Bday preoeding BMter, 14^ m Sir 
Anthoar was ipaakinff to his niyiil aister, on hia kaeea. 
nil the ladlea of the court gathered round him, and 
bound to hia left knee a band of gold, adorned mth 
atonea faahloned into the leitora B 8*T«o«venaneo. or n- 
niembraiice), and to this band was suspended an ena* 
melled ** Forget-me'not." 

lord lifttoHt *'Leut of the Baroru " bk. Ir* 6. 

8.8.8. (Latin, stratum super stra'tum)^ 
Layer over layer. 

8.T.P. stands for Sanctai TheologuB 
Professor. Professor is the Latin for 
Doctor. D.D. — i.e., Divinity Doctor or 
Doctor of Divinity—is the English equiva* 
lent of the Latin S.T.P. 

8aadia {AT). A cuirass of silver 
which belon^d to king Saul, and was 
lent to David when he was armed for the 
encounter with Goliath. This cuirass fell 
into the hands of Mahomet, being part 
of the property confiscated from the Jews 
on their expulsion from Medi'na. 

Sabbath-Day’s Journey (Exodus 
xvi, 29 ; Acts i. 12), with the Jews, was 
not to exceed the distance between the 
ark and the extreme end of the camp. 
This was 2,000 cubits or 3,648 feet be- 
yond the city wall— in round numbers 
equal to an English mile. 

Up to tho hill by TIebron, seat of giants old, 

Mo Joomoy of a Babbath-day, and loaded ro. 

if Utun, ** ernnwm AgonvMs^ 

Sabbathlans. The disciples of 
Sabbathais Zwi, the most remarkable 
** Messiah*’ of modem times. At the age 
of fifteen he had mastered the Talmud, 
and at eighteen the Cabbala. (1641- 
1677.) 

Sabbatical Tear. One year in 
seven, when all lands with the ancient 
Jews was to lie fallow for twelve months. 
This law was founded on Exodus xxiii. 
10,' &o. ; Leviticus xxv. 2-7 ; Deutero- 
liomy XY. 1-11. 

Sabe'ans. An ancient religious sect; 
fo csdled from Sabi, son of Seth, who, 
with his father and brother Enoch, lies 
buried in the Pyramids. The Sabeans 
wondiipped one God, but approached 
him indirectly through ^8ome created 
representative, suen as the sun, moon, 
stars, &o. Their system is called 


deanism, or the Saheem faith. The Arabs 
were chiefly Sabeans oefore their cen- 
version. 

Sabe'anism. The worship of the 
son, moon, and host of heaven. (Chaldee, 
tseiba, a host.) 

Sal^eism means that is, the 

''religion of many baptisms;’* founded 
by Boudasp or Bodhisattva, a wise Chal- 
dean. This sect was the root of the 
party called "Christians of St. John,** 
and by the Arabs Dl Mcytasila. 

Sabellians. A reli^ous sect; so 
called from SaboUius, a Libyan priest of 
the third ceptury. They believed in the 
unity of God, and said that the Trinity 
merely expressed three relations or states 
of one and the some God. 

Sa'biens is the Aramean equivalent 
of the word "Baptists.'* {See below.) 

The BeotH of HemerohaptiBtR, Haptisti, and SaUena 
(the Mogtaeila of the Arabian writerB) in the second 
century filled Syria, Palestine, and Babylonia.— 
lUium, ** Life of Jenu,'* ch. xiL 

Sable denotes— of the ages of man, 
the last ; of attrihuUSy wisdom, prudence, 
integrity, singleness of mind ; of birds, 
the raven or crow; of elements, the 
earth; of metals, iron or load; of 
plansts, Saturn; of preci<nu stones, the 
diamond ; of trees, the olive. 

A suit of sables. A rich courtly dress. 
By the statute of apparel, 24 Henry 
y III., c. 13, it is ordained that none under 
the degree of an earl shall use sables. 
Bishop tells us that a thousand ducats 
were sometimes given for a "face of 
sables” ("Blossoms,*’ 1577). Ben Jon- 
son says, " Would you not laugh to meet 
a great counsellor of state in a flat cap, 
with trunk-hose . . . and yond haber- 
dasher in a velvet gown trimmed with 
sables ?” (" Discoveries ”). 

So long 7 Nay, then, let the devil wear black, for 
I’ll have a suit of RaUcB.— /Sikdwomn. 
iii. 2. 

Sabloimiere {La). The sand-pits. 
So the Tuileries were called to the four- 
teenth century. Towards the end of 
that century tiles were made therejbut 
the sand-pits were first called the Tile- 
works or Tuileries in 1416. At the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, 
Nicolas de Neuville built a house in the 
vicinity, which he called the " Hdtel des 
Tuileries.” This property was purchased 
in 1518 by Francois 1. for his mother. 
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Babra. Daughter of Ptolemy, king 
of Egypt, rescued by St. George from the 
fonn of the giant, and ultimately mar* 
lied to her deuTerer. She is represented 
as pure in mind, saintly in oharactcr, a 
perfect citizen, daughter, and wife. Her 
three sons, bom at a birth, wore named 
Guy, Alexander, and David. She died 
from the ''pricks of a thorny brake.” 

Sabreur. Lt heau SaiH/rmr (the hand, 
some or famous swordsman). Joachim 
Murat (17C7-1815). 

' Sabri'na {Latin). The Severn. In 
Milton's "Comus” we are told she is tho 
daughter of Locrine "that had tho 
sceptre from his father Brute,” and was 
living in concubinage with Estrildis. 
His queen, Guendolen, vowed vengeance 
against Estrildis and her daughter, ga- 
thered an army together, and overthrew 
Locrine by the river Sturo. Sabrina fled 
and jumped into the river. Nereus took 
pity on her, and made her " Goddess of 
the Severn,” which is poetically called 
Babri'na. 

Baocharissa. (See Sachaiussa.) 
Bacco Benedetto or Saoo Bendi'to 
blessed sack <jr cloak). A yellow gar- 
ment with two crosses on it, and painted 
over with ilamos and devils. In this 
linen robe persons condemned by the 
Spanish inquisition were arrayed when 
they went to tho stake. The word sack 
was used for any loose upper garment 
hanging down the back from the shoul- 
ders; hence "sac-friars” or frair'ds 
scuxa'ti. 

Ba/Cbaris'sa (Miss Sugar). A name 
bestowed by Waller on lady Dorothea 
Sidney, eldest daughter of the earl of ' 
Leicester, for whose hand he was an un- I 
successful suitor, for she married tho carl j 
of Sunderland. 

Thf earl of I^iceater, father of Algomon Pydney ! 
the patriot, aod of Waller’s ** SaohnnsHa," l*uat for , 
himself a itateljr house at tbenoi-th comer of a square 
plot of '’Lammas land" belonginc to tlie parish 
of ht.MartInli, which plothenoefortU hecarae kuuwn 
to Londoners as ” Leicester Vielda*’— Ooswire Maoth 
sine. it 

Sacharissa turns to Joan (Fenton, "The 
Platonic Spell”). The gloss of novelty 
being gone, that which was once thought 
unpar^eled proves only ordinary. Fen- 
ton says before marriage many a woman 
seems a Sacharissa, faultless in make and 
wit, but scarcely is half Hymen’s taper 
wasted " when the " spell is dissolved,” 
and " Sacharissa turns to Joan.” 


Bachentege (8 syU. An instru- 
ment of torture used in Stephen's reign, 
and thus described in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle : " It was fastened to a beam, 
having a sharo iron to go round the 
throat and neck, so that the person tor- 
tured could in no wise sit, lie, nor sleep, 
but that he must at all times bear all 
tho iron." 

Sack. Any dry wine, os sberrv sack, 
Madeira sack, Canary sack, and Palm 
sack. (A corruption of the French sec, 
dry.) 

Sack. A bag. According to tradition 
it was the last word uttered before the 
tongues wero confounded at Babel. 
(Saxon, sssc; German, sa/ih; Welsh, aocA/ 
Irish, sac; French, sac; Latin, saceus; 
Italian, sacco ; Spanish, sdeoy Greek, 
sakkos; Hebrew, sak; Swedish, sdek; 
kc. &c.) 

To get tlic sack, or give one the sack. To 
get discharged by oiiti’s employer. The 
sultan puts into a sack, and throws into 
the l^iosphoms, any one of his harem he 
wishes out of the way. Sco the tradition 
mentioned just above. 

Thore aro many cognate phrases, as 
to give one Hie bag, and get Hve bag, which 
is merely substitutional. To receive Hvs 
canvas is a very old expression, referring 
to the substance of which the sack or bag 
was made. The French troussev vos 
fjnilles (pack up your ninepins or toys) 
IS another idea, similar to "pack up 
your tatters and follow ihe drum.’* (Ses 
Cashier.) 

Sackbut. A corruption of sawJbnca. 
(Spanish, sacahnche ; Portuguese, sague- 
buxo ; French, saqnebute ; Latin, sacra 
bucclna, sacred trumpet.) 

Back'erson. The famous bear kept at 
"Paris Garden” in Shakespeare’s time. 
(See Paris Garden.) 

Sacrament. Literally "a military 
oath ” taken by the Homan soldiers not 
to dosort their standard, turn thoir 
back on the enemy, or abandon their 
general. We also, in the sacrament 
of baptism, take a military oath "to 
fight manfully under the banner of 
Christ.” The early Christians used the 
word to signify "a sacred mystery,” and 
hence its application to the eucharist, 
and in the Homan Catholic Church to 
marriage, confirmation, Ac. 
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Baeramenta^riaiiB. Those who 
believe that no change takes place in 
the eucharistio elements after consecra- 
tion, but that the bread and wine are 
sinmly emblems of the body and blood 
of Christ. They were a party among the 
Reformers who separated from Luther. 

Sacred Anchors, in Greek vessels, 
were never let go till the ship was in 
the extremity of danger. 

Sacred City. (See Holt City.) 

Sacred Heart. The Feast of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus*’ owes its origin 
to a French nun, named Mary Margaret 
Alacoque, of Burgundy, who practised 
devotion to the Saviour’s heart in con- 
sequence of a vision. The devotion was 
sanctioned by pope Clement XII. m 1732. 


Sacred Isle, or Holy Island. Ii’cland 
was so called because of its many saints, 
and Guernsey for its many monks. The 
island referred to by Thomas Moore in 
his **Irish Melodies,” No. II., is Scattery, 
to which St. Sena^tus retired, and vowed 
that no woman should sot foot thereon. 
Oh. liMto and leave thia aaered laic, 

IJnnolj bark, ere moruing imilo. 

StnatMuand ilu Lady.** 

Enhallow (from the Norse Myinluilga, 
Holy Isle) is the name of a small island 
in the Orkney group, where cells of the 
Irish anchorite fathers are said still to 
exist. 

Sacred War. 

(1) A war undertaken by the Am- 
phictyon^ic league against the Cirrhasans, 
in defence of Delphi. (b.c. 594-587.) 

(2) A war waged by the Athenians for 
the restoration of Delphi to the Fho^cians, 
from whom it had been taken. (b.c. 448- 
447.) 

(3) A war in which the Phocians, who 
had seized Delphi, were conquered by 
Philip of Macedou. (b.c. 346.) 


Sacrifice. Never sacrifice a white coch, 
was one of the doctrines of Pythagoras, 
because it was sacred to the moon. The 
Greeks went further, and said, ** Nourish 
a cock, but sacrifice it not,” for all cock- 
rels were sacred either to the sun or 
moon, as they announced the hours. The 
cook was sacred also to the goddess 
of wisdom, and to Escula’pios the god 
of health; it therefore represented 
ii'iiM, vrisdoni, and healthy none of which 
are ever to be sacrificed. l^See 1am- 
tlichus, " Protreptios,” Symbol xviii.) 

Z 


Sacrifice to the Graces is to render 
oneself agreeable by courteous conduct, 
suavity of manners, and fastidiousness of 
dress. The allusion is to the three 
Graces of classic mythology. 

Sa'crin^ Bell. The little bell rung 
to give notice that the ** Host ” is ap- 
proaching. N ow called ssAictus-bell, from 
the words '^Sanctus, sanotus, sanctus, 
dominus, Dous Sabaoth,” pronounced by 
tho priest. (French, aocrer, Old Euglibli 
verb mcrCs to consecrate.) 

He heard a little laorins bell ring to the eleva- 
tion of a to-morroir maM.— Atgjnald ScoU, “ Lw 
eovery of Wucheroft ” ( 1584 ). 

The Baoring of the Kings of France,— Temiile. 

Sa'cripant. A braggart, a noisy 
hcctoror. Ho is introduced by Alexander 
I’assoni in a mock-heroic poem called 
** Tho Hape of tho Bucket.” 

Sa'cripant (in “Orlando Furioso”). 
King of Circassia, and a Saracen. 

Sad Bread (Latin, panU yram). 
Heavy bread, ill-made bread. Shake- 
speare calls it “distressful bread”— not 
the bread of distress, but the “panis 
gravis ” or ill-made bread eaten by the 
poor, 

Sadah. The sixteenth night of the 
month Bayaman. {Pers. Myth,') 

Sadaroubay. The eve of Indian 
mythology. 

Sadder. One of the sacred books 
of the Guebres or Parsis. 

Saddle. Set the saddle on the rigid 
horse. Lay the blame on those who de- 
servo it. 

Saddletree (3/r. BartoUne). The 
learned saddler.— <S’ir Walter Scott, “ The 
Heart of Mid-Lothian'' 

Sad'ducees. A Jewish party which 
denied tho existence of spirits and angels, 
and, of course, disbelieved in the resur- 
rection of tho dead; so called from 
Sadoc {righteous man), thought to be the 
name of a priest or rabbi some three 
centuries before tho birth of Christ. 

Sadi or Saadi. A Persian poet styled 
the “ nightingale of thousand songs,” 
and “ one of the four monarchs of elo- 
quence.” His ]^ems are the “ GuUstan” 
or Garden of ^ses, tho “Bostan” or 
Garden of Fruits, and tho “ Pend- 
N&meh,” a moral poem. He is admired 
for his sententious march. (1184-1263.) 
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Sadler’s Wells {London), There 
was a well at this place called Holy- Well, | 
once noted for ^^its extraordinary cures.** 
The priests of Clorkonwell priory used to , 
boast of its virtues. At the Reformation j 
it was stopped up, and was wholly for- 
(TOtten till 1683, when a Mr. Sadler, in 
diprgiug gravel for his garden, acciden- 
tally discovered it again, llcnco the 
name. In 176.6, Mr. Kosoman converted 
Sadler’s garden into a theatre. 

Sadle'rian Iiectures. Lectures on 
Algebra delivered in the University of 
Cambridge, and founded in 1710 by lady 
Sadler. 

Saehrimxiir i»Sza>-rimf-ner). The boar 
served to tho gods of Valhalla dnily. 
Every day the part oaion is iniraculously 
restored . — Scaudiiiavian niytholoyy. 

Safa, in Arabia, according to Arabian 
legend, is tho liill on wliich Adam and 
Eve camft together, after having been 
parted for two hundred years, lUiring 
which time they wandered homeless ovt r 
tho faco of tile earth. 

Saffron Veil. ’I’lio (Ik. and l.at. 
hrides wore ajldmwttnu or follow \eiJ, 
which wholly envelojied them. , 

Sagfas. The Northern mythological 
and nistorical traditions, chiefly com- 
}>dod in tho twelfth and three following 
centuries. Tho most remarkable are 
those of jA)dbrol\ Hervara, Vilkiva, 
VoLmnya, Blomstui'vaUa^ YnylUiga, Olitf 
Trygyva-Sonar^ with those of Jomsri- 
kiiigia and of Knytliiiga. (which contain 
the legendary history of Norway and 
Denmark), those of ^Slurlinga and Eryr- 
higgia (which contain the legendary 
history of Iceland), tho Hehns-Krlngla 
and Neio Edda, duo to Snorri Sturluson. 

All these legends are short, abnijit, 
concise, full of bold metaphor aud 
graphic descriptions. 

Sa'gan of Jerusalem, in Dryden*s 
** Absalom and Achitophol,” is designed 
for Dr. Compton, bishop of Loudon ; ho 
was son of tho carl of Northampton, 
who fell in the royal cause at tho battle 
of Hopton Heath. The Jewish sagan 
was the vicar of the sovereign pontiff. 
According to tradition, Moses was 
Aaron’s sagan. 

Sagitta'rius, the archer, represents 
the Centaur Chiron, who at death was ' 
converted into the constellation so called. | 
{Ste next arvicle.) | 


Bag'ittary. A terrible archer, half 
beast and half man, whose eyes sparkled 
like lire, and struck dead like lightning. 
He is introduced into the Trojan armies 
by Guido da Colonna. 

The dreadful Bagittary 
Aprale our numbers. 

ISiokettptare, *'Troil\u and CreMia^ v. 6. 

Sejg'ramour le Do'sirus. A knight 
of tho Hound Table, introduced in 
tho '‘Morte d’ Arthur,” Lancelot da 
Lae,** &c. 

Sahib (in Bengalee, Salieb), Equal to 
our Mr., or rather to such gentlemen 
as wo term ** Esquires.” SMba is tho 
lady. (Arabic for lord, master,) 

Sail. You may Ju)ist sail. Cut your 
stick, be off. Maria saucily says to 
Viola, dressed in man’s apparel — 

Will you hoiet Rail, sir ? Here liee your way. 

S/uikespeare, •*Tw&^ftk Nxght,” i. B. 

Strike sail, (^Setf Strike.) 

Sailing under false colours. Pretending 
to be what you are not. Tho allusion is 
to pirato vessels, which hoist any colours 
to elude detection. 

Soiling within the wind. Going to tho 
very verge of propriety, or acting so as 
just to escape the letter of tho law. The 
phrase, of course, is nautical. 

Sailor King. William IV. of Eng- 
land, who entered tho navy as midship- 
man in 1779, and was made Lord High 
Admiral in 1827. (1765, 1830-1837.) 

Saint. Kings and princes so called-^ 

Edward the Martyr. (961, 975-978.) 

Edward the Confessor. (1004, 1042'- 
lOOG.) 

Eric IX. of Sweden. ( *, 1155-1161.) 

Etholrod I., king of Wessex. ( S6t>« 

871.) 

Eugenius I., pope- ( • , 654-657.) 

Felix I., pope. ( * , 269-274. ) 

Ferdinand HI. of Castile and Leon. 
G2U0, 1217-1252.) 

Julius I., pope. ( •, 337-352.) 

Kang'he, second of the Manchoo 
dynasty of China, who assumed tho name 
of Chiu-tsou-jm. (1661-1722.) 

Lawrence Justima'ni, patriarch of 
Venice. (1380, 1451-1465.) 

Leo IX., pope. (1002, 1049-1054.) 

Louis IX. of Franco. (1215, 1226- 
1270.) 

Olaus II. of Norway, brother of 
Harald III., called «St. Olaf the Double 
Board.” (984, 1026-1030.) 
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Stephen I. of Hungary. (979, 997- | 
1038.) 

Dom Fernando, son of king John of • 
Portugal, was, with his brother Henry, 
taken prisoner by the Moors at tho siege 
of Tangier. The Portuguese general 
promised to give CSuta for their ransom, 
and left Fernando in jirison as their 
surety. The Portuguese government 
refused to ratify the condition, and Fer- 
nando was left in tho hands of tho Moors 
till he died. For this patriotic act ho is 
regarded as a saint, and his day is Juno 
6th. His brother Edward was king at 
the time. (1402-1443.) 

St.Bees’ College. So called bocauso 
its site is in the village (Ciimborland), 
situated on tho hay formed by ^SL Bees' 
Bead, founded by Dr. Law, bishop of 
Chester in 1816. St. Bees* was so called 
from a nunnery founded here in 6.^0, and 
dedicated to the Irish saint named Bega. 

St. Cecil'ia, bom of noble Roman 
parents, and fostered from her cradle in 
the Christian faith, married Valirtau. 
One day she told him that an angel, 
** whether sho was awake or asleep, was 
ever beside her.” Valirian requested to 
see this angel, and sho said he must be 
baptised first. Valirian was baptised and 
Buifored martyrdoni. When Cocilia was 
brought before the prefect Alma'chius, 
and refused to worship tho Roman 
deities, sho was ** shut fast in a bath 
kept hot both night and day with great 
fires,*’ but “ felt of it no woe.” Alma- 
chius then sent an executioner to cut olf 
her head, ** but for no manner of chance 
oould he smite her fair nock in two.** 
Three days sho lingered with her neck 
bleeding, preaching Christ and him 
crucified all the while; then sho died, 
and pope Urban buried tho body. “ Her 
house, the church of St. Cecily is hight** 
unto this day. — dutiLcer, **Sscounde 
N&mes TaXe.” 

St. Cuthbert’s Duck. The Eider 
duck. 

St. Elmo, called by tho French St. 
Elme. The electric light seen playing 
about the masts of ships in stormy 
weather. (See Castor and Pollux.) 

And indden breaking on their raptured eight 

Appeared the splendour of St. Elmo’s light. 

Hod(^s**Fwrtow^*' bk. iz. 

St. John liOng. An illiterate 
quack, who professed to have discovered 


a liniment which had the power of dis- 
tinguishing between disease and health. 
The body was rubbed with it, and if 
irritation appeared it announced secret 
disease, which the quack undertook to 
cure. Ho was twice tried for man- 
slaughter : onco in 1830, when he was 
fined for bis treatment of Miss Cashaa, 
who died ; and next in 1831, for tlie 
death of Mrs. Lloyd ; being acquitted, 
he was driven in triumph from tho Old 
Bailey in a nobleman’s carriage, amid the 
congratulations of the aristocracy. 

*** St. John is pronounced Svn/jin, an 
in that verse of Pope’s— 

Awako, my Rt .lolm I leave all meaner things 

Tu low ambiLion and the pnde of kings. 

'■'^EMay on Man!* L 

St. Iieger Sweepstakes. The St. 
Lcger race was instituted in 1776 by 
Colonel St. Leger, of Park Hill, near 
Doncaster, but was not called tho “ St. 
Leger” till two years afterwards, when 
tho marquis of Rockingham’s horse 

Allabaculia” won the race. 

St. Xieon became possessed of the 
elixir of life, and the power of trans- 
muting the baser metals into gold, but 
these acqi isitions only brought him in- 
creased misery . — William Goodwin, **St, 
Leon." 

St. Michael’s Chair. The project- 
ing stone lantern of a tower erected on 
St. Michaers Mount, Cornwall . It i s said 
that tho rock received its name from a 
religious liouso built to commemorate 
the apparition of St. Michael on one of 
its craggy heights. 

St. Monday. A holiday observed 
by idle workmen and many merchants. 

St. Si'monism. The social and po- 
litical system of St. Simon. He proposed 
tho institution of a European parliament, 
to arbitrate in all matters affecting 
Europe, and tho establishment of a social 
hierarchy based on capacity and labour. 
Ho was led to his “social system” by 
tho apparition of Charlemagne, which 
appeared to him one night in theLuxepa- 
bourg, where he was suffering a tezA- 
porary imprisonment. (1760 1825.) 

%* For other saints, see the proper 
names. 

Salvas. Worshippers of Siva, one 
of the three great Indian sects; they are 
at present divided into — 

(1) Dandins or staff-bearers, the Hindu 
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mendioantB ; so called because they carry 
a danda or small staff, with a piece of 
red cloth fixed on it. In this piece of 
cloth the Brahmanical cord is enshnnod. 

(2) Yogins. Followers of Yoga, who 
practise the most difficult austerities. 

(8) LingavcUs, who wear the Linga 
emblem on some part of their dress. 

(4) Pwramahansas, ascetics who go 
naked, and never express any want or 
wish. 

(5) AgltoHnSt who eat and drink what- 
ever is given them, oven ordure and 
carrion. 

(6) Urdluxhalius, who extend one or 
both arms over their head till they be- 
come rigidly fixed in this position. 

(7) Ahas^mukhinHf who hold up thoir 
faces to the sky till the muscles of the 
neck become contracted. 

Sa'ker. A piece of light artillery. 
The word is borrowed from the saker 
hawk. {See Falcon. ) 

The oaniion, Mundtirhuss, and suker, 
lie urns the mveutur of and maki-r. 

JhitUr^ Jiudttn aSt* i, 1. 

Sakhrat [Sah mh* |. A sacred stono, 
one gram of whic.h <‘ndo\vB the })osseshor 
with miraculous powers. It is of an 
emerald ctdour, and its reflection gives 
the sky its blue tint. — Mahom. mythologg, 

Sak'tas. One of tho great divisions 
of Hindu sects. It is divided into two 
branches, the Dakshin'acha'rins and tho 
Vam'acha'rins (tho followers of the right- 
hand and left-hand ritual). The latter 
practise the grossest impurities. ({San- 
skrit, siiktif power, energy.) 

Bak'untala. Daughter of saint 
Vis'wa'mita, and Menakil a water-nymph. 
Abandoned by her parents, she was 
brought up by a hermit. One day king 
Dushyanta came to the hermitage dur- 
ing a hunt, and persuaded Sakuntala to 
marry him, and in due time a son was 
bom. When the boy was six years old, 
■he took it to its father, and the king 
recognised his wife by a ring which he 
had given her. She was now xiublicly 
proclaimed his queen, and Bhurata, his 
■on and heir, became the founder of the 
glorious race of the Bhfiratas. Tiiis story 
forms the plot of the celebrated drama 
of K^ida'sa, called ^'Sakuntala," made 
known to us by Sir W. Jones. 

Sak'ya-Mu'nt. Sakya, the hermit, 
founder of BuddhisuL 


Salacaca'bia or Salamddhy of Apri- 
ciuB. An uneatable soup of great pr^ 
tensions. King, in his ** Art of Cookery,”* 
gives the recipe of this soup: ''Bruise 
in a mortar parsley-seed, dried peneryal, 
dried mint, ginger, green coriander, 
stoned raisins, honey, vinegar, oil, and 
wine. Put them into a ccxah'vlvm^ 
threo crusts of Pycentine bread, the 
flesh of a pullet, vestino cheese, pine* 
kernels, cucumbers, dried onions, minced 
small ; pour soup over tho whole, gar- 
nish with snow, and serve up in tha 
cacab'ulum.” 

At each end thei e are dishes of the lalaeaeahia 
of the Kumans . one is made of parsley, peunyruyal, 
cheese, pinetops. honey, vinegar, bnne, eggs, cuoum- 
tiers, onions, and liou-l.vers . the other is much the 
same us soup maigru — ** Ter egtint Ptckle.*' 

Sal'ace (3 syl.). The sea, or rather 
tho salt or bring deep ; the wife of Nep- 
tune. 

Triton, tvho boasts his high Neptunian race, 

Spiuug from the gud hy Salace's embrace 

C'ainuini,, “ Luatad^" bk. vi. 

Salad Days. Days of iuoxperionoo, 
when persons are very green. 

Mv sallad days. 

When I was green m judgment. 

Shnkaapent e, ** Anthony and Cleopatrot** i ft. 

A fievbiyrih of salad oil. A strapping ; 
a castigation. It is a joke on All Fools” 
Day to send one to the saddler’s for a 
“ pen’ortli of salad oil.” The pun is be- 
tween "salad oil,” as above, and the 
French avoir de la salade, "to bo 
flogged.” The French saUtder and salads 
are derived from the sails or saddle on 
which schoolboys were at one time 
birched. A block for the purpose is still 
kept in some of our public schools. 
Oudin translates the phrase, Donne/r la 
sails d un escoLier by " scopar un scolari 
innauzi h tutti gli nltri.” — " /2ecA«rcAes 
lUilt^nnes et Francoises, pt. ii. 508. 

Salamander, in Eg^^tian hierogly- 
phics, is a human form pinched to death 
with the cold. Undines.) 

Salamander of Middle-Age superstition 
was a creature in the shape of a man 
which lived in fire. (Greek, scUamhH 
aner, chimney man, meaning a man that 
lives in a chimney or fire.) 

Sedatnandfr. A sorD of lizard, which 
seeks the hottest fire to breed in, but 
quenches it with the extreme frigidity of 
Its body. Pliny tells us he tried the ex- 
periment once, but the creature was soon 
burnt to a powdex*,— A'trf, Uistorg, x. C7 ; 
xxix. 4. 
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ScilamaiidtT. Francois I. of Franco 
adopted as his badge lizard in the 
midst of flames,” with the legend ATurtco 
et “I nourish and extinguish.” 

The Italian motto from which this legend 
was borrowed was, Nudrisco il huono e 
tpen^oil reo—**l nourish the good and 
extinguish the bad.” Fire purifies good 
metal, but consumes rubbish. {See ante.) 

Saiamander. Anything of a fiery-red 
colour. Falstaff calls Bardolph’s nose “a 
burning lamp,” * 'a salamander,” and the 
drink that made such ** a fiery meteor” 
ho calls “fire.” 

I have maintainod that ealatnan.ler of youre 
with lire any time tins two-and-tliiny yeara.— 
tttart, *‘l Uenry IT.," iv. 3, 

Salamander’s Wool. Asbestos, 
a fibrous mineral, afliriiiod by the Tartars 
to bo made ** of the root of a tree.” It 
is sometimes called mountain flax,” 
and is not combustible. 

Sal'ary. The salt rations. The Romans 
sorred out rations of salt and other neces- 
saries to their soldiers and civil servants. 
The rations altogether were called by 
the general name of salt, and when 
money was substituted for the rations 
the stipend went by the same name. 
(Latin, sala'nntn, from sal, salt.) 

Salclliclion. A huge Italian sausago. 
Thomas, duke of Genoa, a boy of Harrow 
school, was so called, wlieri ho was thrust 
forward by general Prim as an “ inflated 
candidate ” for the Spanish throne. 

Sale by llio Candle. A species of 
auction. An inch of caudle being lighted, 
he who made the bid as the candle gave 
iLs expiring wink was declaied the buyer. 

Salem is Jireh-Sahim, or Jerusalem. 

Melohisedeo, king of Salem., being by mterpro- 
tation....Kiiig of peace.— vii. i, a. 

Salic Law. The law so called is 
one chapter of the Saliau code regarding 
huccession to salic lands, which was 
limited to heirs male, to tbo exclusion of 
females, chiefly because certain military 
duties were connected with the holding 
of those lands. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury females were excluded from the 
throne of France by the application of 
the Salio law to the succession of the 
srowxL 

Wbidh BsUque, as I laid. *twlzt Elbe and Sala, 

If at this day m Germany called Meweu 

Shake$peartf “ Henry F./* i. f. 

B^sbury Cathedral. Begun in 
1220, and finished in 1258; noted for 


having the loftiest spire in the United 
Kingdom. It is 400 feet high, or thirty 
feet higher than the domo of St. Paul’s. 

Salisbury Court {London) ori^- 
nated m a palace of tho bishop of Salis- 
bury, which he parted with to tho Sack> 
villes. 

Salisbury Craigs. Rocks near 
Edinburgh; so called from the earl of 
Salisbury, who accompanied Edward III. 
on an expedition against the Scots. 

Sallust of Prance. Cdsar Vichard, 
abbd de St. Real; so called by Voltaire. 
(1639-1692.) 

Solly. Saddle. (Latin, sella ; French, 
sflie.) 

The horse.... fltoppel his course by degrees, and 
went with liis rider . .into a pund to dnuk, and 
thcie sat his loruauip upun the sully.—** Liveto) the 
iV<»» the.** 

Vaulting ambition.... o'erleaps its eell. 

And falls o‘ the other.... 

Shul<.rtpLare,*^Marbeth,'’ | f, 

Sally Lunn. A tca-cako ; so called 
from Sally Lunn, tho pastrycook of Bath, 
who used to cry them about in a basket 
at the close of the eighteenth century, 
Dalmer, tho baker, bought her receipt, 
and made a song about the buns. 

Sally-port. The postom in fortifi- 
cations. It is a small door or port whence 
troops may issuo unseen to make sallieSf 
&c. (Latin, salio, to leap.) 

SaTmagun'di. A mixture of minced 
veal, chicken or turkey, anchovies or 
pickled herrings, and onions, all chopped 
iogotbor, and served with leraon-juico 
.and oil ; so called from Salmagondi, one of 
the ladies attached to the suite of Mary 
do Medicis, wife of Henn IV. of France. 
She either invented tbo dish or was no 
fond of it that it went by her name. 
More probably the word is a corruption 
of the Latin salgamum (meat and salad 
powdered together). 

Sal'macis, softness, effeminacy. It 
was a fountain of Cana, near Halicar- 
uassos, which rendered soft and effemi- 
nate all who bathed therein. 

Tby moist limbs mi-ltcd into Salmacis. 

6wtuburn, " JHermaphroditus.'* 

Salmon is the Latin sadmo (the leap- 
ing fish). Some of them will leap to a 
height of fifteen or even twenty feet. 

Salmo'neus (3 syl.). A king of 
Elis, noted for his arrogance and impiety. 
He not only ordered sacrifice to be olfer^ 
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to himielf, but ho attempted to imitate 
the thunder and lightning of Jove, for 
which impiety the king of gods and men 
hurled a thunderbolt at him and sent 
him to the infernal regions. 

SaVsabiL A fountain in Paradise. 
-^Al Koran, xxvl 

Mahomet vu taking his afternoon nap in hie 
ParadiN. A houri had rolled a cloud under his 
head, and he waa enorlng eerenelj near the fountain 
of tSaiaabiL— Jf. ** CVoguemtteine," li. 8. 

Salt. Flayour ; smack. The salt of 
youth is that vigour and strong passion 
which then predominates. Shakespeare 
uses the term on several occasions for 
strong amorous passion. Thus logo re- 
fers to it as ** hot as monkeys, salt as 
wolves in pride” (“Othello,” iii. 3). The 
Duke calls Angelo*8 base passion his 
“ salt imagination,” because no 8U[)posed 
his victim to be Isabella, and not his be- 
trothed wife whom he was forced by the 
Duke to marry. — **Me<uurefor Measure/* 
T. 1. 

Though wo ore JnitlofS. und dootoro, and ehnroh- 
non. Maiter Pom, wo haro oomo mU of our youth 
la ua.— **if«rrg Wtvn o/ ^tudaor,** ii. a 

Salt in a coffin. It is still not uncom- 
mon to put salt into a cofilu, and Moresin 
tells us the reason: Satan hates salt, 
^oause it is the symbol of inoorruption 
and immortality.— “jPapofw,” p. 164. 

Spilling salt was held to bo an unlucky 
omen by£ne Romans, and the superstition 
has descended to ourselves. In Leonardo 
da Yinoi’s famous picture of the Lord’s 
Supper. Judas Iscariot is known by the 
aalt-oellar knocked over accidentally by 
his arm. Salt was used in sacrifice by 
the Jews, as well as by the Greeks and 
Bomans ; and it is still used in baptism by 
the Roman Catholic clerg}'. It was an 
emblem of purity and the sanctifying in- 
fluence of a holy life on others. Hence 
our Lord tells his disciples they are ** the 
salt of the earth.” Spilling the salt after 
it was plaood on the noad of the victim 
was a bad omen, and bence the super- 
stition. 

Cam grano m'lis. With great limita- 
tion. As salt is sparingly used for a con- 
diment so truth is sparingly scattered 
in an exaggerated report. 

To tU aSioe the eaU—ixi a place of dis- 
tinction. Formerly the family seder (salt- 
oeUor) was of massive silver, and placed 
in the middle of the table. Persons of 
^stinotion sat ohaoe the **8aler”— t.e., 
between it and the head of the tablu. 


Dependents and other inferior guests sat 
below it. 

He miCi earn mUfor hie pofriidge. He 
will never earn a penny. 

To salt an vownco is to put the extreme 
value upon each article, and even some- 
thing more, to give it piquancy and raise 
its market value, aoooxmng to the maxim, 
sal sapU omnia. The French Imve the 
same expression; as Vendre hien scUi, 
“ To sell very dear II me Fa hien sale, 
“ He charged me an exorbitant price 
and gener^y saler is to pigeon one. 

Salt in Beer. Ih Scotland it was 
customary to throw a handful of salt on 
the top of the mash to keep the witches 
from it. Salt really has the effect ci 
moderating the fermentation and fining 
the liquor. 

Bait-hill (JSton). AttheEtonifonfem 
the captain of the school used to collect 
money from the visitors on Montom 
day. Standing on a mound at Slough, 
he waved a flag, and persons appointed 
for the purpose collected the donations. 
The mouna is still called SaU-hUl, and 
the money given was called salt. OThe 
word salt is similar to the Latin sala'rium 
(salary), tho pay given to Roman soldiers 
and civil o'fficers. {See Salary.) 

Salt Junk. Salt beef on board ship. 
Junk is the bulrush of which ropes used 
to be made, and salt junk means beef 
that is hard, ropy, and salt. 

Salt liake. It has been stated that 
three buckets of this water will yield one 
of solid salt. This cannot be true, as 
water will not hold in solution more than 
twenty-five per cent, of saline matter. 
The Mormons engaged in procuring it 
state that they obtain one bucket of salt 
for every five buckets of water.— Qite6M 
Morning Chronicle, 

Salt Prunella. A mixture of re- 
fined nitre and soda for sore throats. 
Prunella is a corruption of Brunelle^ 
in French ed de hrunelle, from the Ger* 
man hreune (a sore throat), hrdme (the 
quinsy). 

Prunella is the name of a genus 
plants very astringent, and 'ued in medi- 
cine for sore throats. This word also 
is a oorruption of Brunelle. {See above,) 

Prwsem, a species of plum, is quite 
another word, being from the Frenoh 
prunelle (a litUe plum). 
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Fnmdh, tbe ifcuff of whioh clerical 
gowns are made, is a corruption of Brig- 
noles, where it was originally manufac- 
tured. 

Salt Hiver. To row up Salt River. 
A defeated political party is said to be 
rowed up Salt River, and those who 
attempt to uphold the party have the 
task of rowing up thisun^cious stream. 
J. Inman says the allusion is to a small 
stream in Kentucky, the passage of which 
is rendered both difficult and dangerous 
by shallows, bars, and an extremely tor- 
tuous channel. 

Saltpetre (French, salp(trc)^ sel de 
pierre, pareequ’ il forme des clUores- 
cences salines 8ur les murs. —Bouillet, 
“ Diet, de^ Sciences” 

Salu'te (2 syl.). According to tradi- 
tion, on the triumphant return of Maxi- 
milian to Germany, after his second cam- 
paign, the town of Augsburg ordered 
100 rounds of cannon to be discharged. 
The officer on service, fearing to have 
fallen short of the number, caused an 
extra round to be added. The town 
of Nuremburg ordered a like salute, 
and the custom became established. 

Salute in the British navy, between 
two riiips of equal rank, is made by firing 
an equm number of guns. If tho vessels 
are of unequal rank, the superior fires 
the fewer rounds. 

Royal Salute in the British navy con- 
sists (1) in firing twenty-one groat guns, 
(2) in tne officers lowering thoir sword- 
points, and (3) in dipping the colours. 

Salutations. 

Shaking hands, A relic of tho ancient 
custom of adversaries, in treating of a 
truce, taking hold of the weapon-l^d to 
ensure against treachery. 

Lady* 8 curtsey. A relic of the ancient 
custom of women going on the knee to 
men of rank and power, originally to beg 
mercy, afterwards to acknowledge su- 
periority. 

Taking off the iMt. A relic of the 
ancient custom of taking off the helmet 
when no danger is nigh. A man takes 
off his hat to show that he dares stand 
unarmed in your presence. 

Distkarging guns as a salute. To show 
that no iear exists, and therefore no 
guns will be required. This is like 
** buiying the hatchet ” (<^ e. ). 

Presenting wnM^ue., offering to give 
them up, from a full persuasion of the 


peaceful and friendly disposition of the 
person so honoured. 

Lowering swords. To express a willing- 
ness to put yourself unarmed in tbe 
power of the person saluted, from a full 
persuasion of his friendly feeling. 

Salve (1 syl.) is the Latin sal^via 
(so^e), one of the most efficient of me- 
disBVid remedies. 

To other voundiifl, and to broken aimei. 

Borne hadde lalTS, and lome haddS oharmei. 

ChauesTt '* Canterbury Tohre," line 8,714 

Sdlve. To flatter, to wheedle. The 
allusion is to salving a wound. 

Sam. Uncle Sam. Tho United States 
government. Mr. Frost tells us that the 
inspectors of Elbert Anderson’s store on 
the Hudson wero Ebenozer Wilson and 
his uncle Samuel W'ilson, the latter of 
whom superintended in poson the work- 
men, and went by the name of “Uncle 
Sam.” Tho stores were marked E.A. — 
U.S. {Elbert Anderson, United States), 
and one of the employers being adeed 
the meaning, said U.S. stood for “Uncle 
Sam.” Tho joke took, and in the War 
of Independence the men carried it with 
them, and it became stereotyped. 

To stand Sam. To be made to pay the 
reckoning. This is an Americanism, and 
arose from tho letters U.S. on the knap- 
sacks of the soldiers. The government 
of Uncle Sam has to pay or “stand 
Sam ” for all. {See above.) 

Sam Weller. Servant of Mr. Pick- 
wick, famous for his metaphors. He is 
meant to impersonate the wit, shrewd- 
ness, quaint humour, and host qualitief 
of London low lif e.~CAar^ee DvekeM^ 
^*Pichvick:* 

Samael. The prince of demons, 
who, in tho guise of a serpent, tempted 
Eve; also c^lcd the angel of death.— « 
Jewish demonology. 

Sam'anides (3 syl.). A dynastv of 
ton kings in Western Persia (902-1004}, 
founded by Ismail al Sam’ani. 

Sama'ria, according to 1 Kings xvi. 
24, means tho hill of Shemer. Omri 
“ bought the hill Samaria of Shemer for 
two talents of silver, and built on the hill, 
and called the name of [his] city .... 
after the name of Shemer • • • . Sama» 
riaJ* (ao. 925.) 

Samaritan. A good Semaritan. A 
philanthropist, one who attends apotn 
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tho poor to aid them and give ilicm | 
reUef. (Luko x, 80-37. ) I 

Sambo. A pot name given to any | 
one of the negro race. The term is pro- ; 
perly applied to one bom of a negro | 
and a mulatto, called a zambo. | 

Sam'edi (2 pyl-)i Froncli for Satur- 
day, the Jewish Sabbath, is a contraction 
of SabbaJti-di tSabbath-day), as Mardi is 
Marli-di, Venorodi is Vemri-di^ Ac. (tho 
day dedicated to Mara^ VvnvA, &c y 

Sa'mian. Tkt Samian poet. Simon- 
ides the satirist, bom at Samos. 

Tbe Samian sage. Pythag'oras, bom 
at Samos; sometimes callod Sa- 

mian.” (6th century B.c.) 

'Tin enough. 

In this late age, adventiiroua to have touched 

Light on the numbere of the Samian aaKc. 

'Jhutruon. 

The Samian Uttei\ Tho letter Y, used 
by Pythag^oras as an emblem of the 
straight narrow path of virtue which is 
one, but if once deviated from, the fur- 
ther the lines are extended tho wider 
becomes the breach. 

'When roaaon dottbtfhl, like the Samian letter. 

Points him two waya, the narrower tiic better 
*• DuncMd," It. 

Samie^a. A seraph, who fell in love 
with Aholiba^mah, a graiid-daughtcr of 
Cain, and when the flood camo, carried 
her under his wing to some other planet. 
—Byron, “ Heaven and Bai'th.** 

Ba'miel, the Black Huntsman of the 
Wolf’s Glen. Asatanic spirit, who gave 
to a marksman who entered into com- 
pact with him seven balls, six of which 
wore to hit infallibly whatovor was aimed 
at, but the seventh was ta deceive. Tho 
person who made this compact was 
termed Der Frei'schvtz.— U'c’bcr, ^^J)er 
Freischvtz ” (libretto by Kind). 

Sa'xniel-wind, or Simoom'. A hot 
suffocating wind, [that blows occasionally 
in Africa and Arabia. (Arabic, sammu, 
suffocatingly hot. ) 

Bumtns and headlong oa the Samiel wind. 

Xhomat Hoore. ** Lalla Jtookh," pt L 

Baanoor. The south wind of Persia^ 
which BO softens the strings of lutes, that 
tliey can never be tuned while it lasts.— 
Stephen, "Persia.** 

Like the wind of the soutli o'er a lummcr late 
blowing, 

Hiuhed all its muiic, and withered its frame 
TAonuu Jfooi-e. The Jfire Wortfuppti* 


Bamp’son. A dominie Sampeon. A 
bumble pedantic scholar, awkward, 
irascible, and very old-fashioned. The 
i-iiaracter occurs in Sir Walter Scott’s 
" Guy Mannering.” 

Bamosa'tianPliilosoplier. Ltician 

of Samos'ata. (Properly, Samos'ortian.) 

SamBOn. Any man of unusual 
^lrcngth; so called from the judge of 
Israel. 

The liHtish Samson. Thomas Topfaam, 
son of a London carpenter. He lifted 
three hogsheads of water, weighing 1,836 
fiminds, in the presence of thousands of 
hpoctators assembled in Bath Street, 
Cold Bath Fields, May 28tb, 1741. Being 
plagued by a faithless woman, he put an 
end to his life in tho flower of his age. 
(1710-1753?) 

Samson Carrasco.— " Don Quixote,** pt. 
ii. hk. i. ch. 4. 

Ban Chris'tobal. A mountain in 
Grana'da, seen by ships arriving from the 
African coast ; so called because colossal 
images of St. Christopher were erected in 
places of danger, from the superstitious 
notion that whoever cast his eye on the 
gigantic saint would be free from peril 
for the whole day. 

San Suen'a. Zaragoza. 

Sance-beU. Same as " Sanctus- 
boll.” {See Sacring-bell.) 

San'cha. Daughter of Garcias, king 
of Navarre, and wife of Foman Gonsalez 
of Castilo. Sho twice saved the life of 
tho count her husband— once on hie 
road to Navarre, being waylaid by per- 
sonal enemies and cast into a dungeon, 
she liberated him by bribing tho gaoler. 
The next time was when Fenian was 
waylaid and held prisoner at Leon. On 
this occasion she effected his escape 
by changing clothes with him. The 
tale rosembles that of the countess of 
Nithsdale, who effected the escape of 
her husband from the Tower on the 
23rd of February, 1715 ; and that of the 
countess de Lavalette, who, in 1815, 
liberated the count her husband from 
prison by changing clothes with him. 

Sancho Panza, the squire of Don 
Quixote, was governor of Barata'ria, ac- 
cording to Cervantes. He is described 
ns a short, pot-bellied rustic, full of com- 
mon sense, but without a grain of " spi- 
rituality.” He rodo upon au ass, Dappie, 
and was famous for his proverbs. 
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A Swacho Pama, A justice of tbe 
peace. In French a “juge de paix.” 
In allusion to the wise judgments of the 
squire in the isle of Barata'ria. 

Sancho Panza's wife, called TerCsa, pt. 
ii. i. 6 ; Maria, pt ii. iv. 7 ; J uana, pt i. 
i. 7 ; and Joan, pt. i iv. 21. 

Sancho. The model painting of this sqiiiro 
is Leslie’s “Sancho and the Duchess." 

Sanchoni'atho. A forgery of the 
nine books of this “author" was printed 
at Bremen in 1837. The “ original " was 
said to have been discovered in the con- 
vent of St. Maria de Merinhao by colonel 
Pereira, a Portuguese ; but it was soon 
discovered (D that no such convent ex- 
isted, (2) that there was no colonel in 
the Portuguese service of the name, and 
(3) that the paper of the MS. displayed 
the water-mark of an Osnabriick paper- 
mill. {See Richard of Ciuencesteii.) 

Sanctum Sancto^rum. A private 
room into which no one uninvited enters. 
The reference is to the Holy of Holies 
iu the Jewish Temple, a small chamber 
into which none but the high priest might 
enter, and that only on the great day of 
atonement. A man’s private house is 
his sanctuary; his own special private 
room in that house is the sanctuary of 
the sanctuary, or the saTUitum sancto'i'um. 

Sancy' Diamond. So called from 
Nicholas do Harlay, sieur de Saucy, who 
bought it for 70,000 francs (i;2,800) of 
don Antonio, prince of Crato and king 
of Portugal iti partilyas, It belonged at 
one time to Charles the Bold of Burgundy, 
who wore it with other diamonds at the 
battle of Granson, in 1476 ; and after his 
defeat it was picked up by a Swiss sol- 
dier, who sold it for a gulden to a clergy- 
man. Tbe clergyman sold it sixteen 
years afterwards (1492) to a merchant 
of Lucerne for 5,000 ducats (.£1,125). 
it was next purchased (1495) by Em- 
manuel the Fortunate of Portugal, and 
remained in the house of Aviz till the 
kingdom was annexed to Spain (1580), 
when don Antonio sold it to sieur de 
Sancy, in whoso family it remained more 
than a century. On one occasion the sieur, 
being desirous of aiding Henri IV. in 
his struggle for the crown, pledged the 
diamond to the Jews at Metz. The 
servant entrusted with it, being attacked 
by robbers, swallowed the diamond, and 
was murdered, but Nicholas de Harlay 
iabsequently recovered the diamond out 


of the dead body of his unfortunate mesr 
senger. We next find it in the posses- 
sion of James II., who purchased it for 
the crown of England. James carried 
it with him in his flight to Franco 
in 1688, when it was sold to Louis 
XIV. for £25,000. Louis XV. wore it 
at his coronation, but during the Revo- 
lution It was again sold. Napoleon in 
his high and palmy days bought it, but 
it was sold in 1835 to prince Paul 
DomidofF for £80,000. The prince sold 
it in 1830 to M. Ijevrat, administrator of 
the Mining Society, who was to pay for it 
in four instalments; but his failing to 
fulfil his engagement became, in 1832, 
the subject of a lawsuit, which was given 
ill favour of the prince. We next hear 
of it in Bombay ; and in 1867 it was trans- 
mitted to England by the firm of Forbes 
and Co. It now belongs to the czar. 

Sand. My mnd of Life is almost run. 
The allusion is to the hour-glass. 

AiMl dread lord, you see the case wherein T stind, 
nnd bow Utt'e Baud is left to run in my poor glosB.— 
“Jteynard the ±'ox^*iy. 

To number sands. To undertake an 
endless or Ampossiblo task. 

AlftB ! poor duke, the task he undertakes 

1b numberiDK eandH and drinking oceans dry. 

Shahetpeatr^**litchard IJ^” li. 9 . 

Footprints in the sands of Time (Long- 
fellow, Psalm of Life"). This beau- 
1 iful expression was probably suggested 
by a letter of the First Napoleon to his 
lilinistor of the Interior respecting the 
jioor laws : — “It is melancholy [he says] 
to see time passing away without being 
put to its full value. Surely in a matter 
of this kind we should endeavour to do 
something, that we may say that we 
have lived, that we have not lived in 
vain, that we may leave some impress of 
our lives on the sands of Time.” 

Sand {George). The nom-de-plume 
of Madame Dudovant, a French authoress. 
Assumed out of attachment to Jules Sand 
or Sandoau, a young stuclont, in conjunc- 
tion with whom she published her first 
novel. Rose et Blanrkry under the name 
of “ Jules Sand.” (1804-1876.) 

Sand-banks. Wynants, a Dutch 
artist, is famous for his homely pictures, 
where sand-banks form a most striking 
feature. 

Sand-blind. Virtually blind, but 
not wholly so ; what the French call 6er- 
lut; our pur-blind. (Old Eng. suffix, 
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half; or Old High GermaD, aand^ vir- 
tually.)^ It is only fit for a Launcelot 
Gobbo *to derive it from zandt a sort of 
earth. 

10, being mere 
lows me not. 

11. 2. 

San'dabar. An Arabian writer, cele* 
brated for his “Parables.” He lived 
about a century before the Christian ora. 

SandaL A man wiihoid sandals, A 
prodigal ; so called by the ancient Jews, 
because the seller gave his sandals to the 
buyer as a ratification of his bargain. 
(Kuth iv. 7.) 

Sandal-wood. A corruption of 
Santal-wood, a plant of the genus San'- 
talum and natum order Santala'cea, 

Sandal'phon. One of the three 
angels who receive the prayers of the 
Israelites, and weave crowns for them. — 
Longfellow, 

Sand'en (sandg-den). The great 
palaco of king liiion, in the tale of 
“ Keynord the Fox.” 

Sandford and Merton. Thomas 
Day's tale so called. 

Bandar. One of the Seljuke Sultans 
of Persia : so called from the place of his 
birth, and generally considered the Per- 
sian Alexander, (1117-1168.) 

Sandschaki or SandscJialbi-slterif 
(the standard of green silk). The sacred 
banner of the Mussulmans. It is now 
enveloped in four coverings of green 
taffeta, enclosed in a case of green cloth. 
The stwdard is twelve feet high, and the 
golden ornament (a closed hand) which 
surmounts it holds a copy of the Koran 
written by the calif Osman III. In times 
of peace this banner is guarded in the 
hall of the “noble vestment,” as the 
dress worn by **the prophet” is styled. 
In the same ^1 ore preserved the sacred 
teeth, the holy beard, the sacred stirrup, 
the sabre, and the bow of Mahomet. 

Sandwicb. A piece of meat be- 
tween two shoes of bread; so called 
from the earl of Sandwich (the noted 
“Jemmy Twitcher”), who passed whole 
days in gambling, bidding the waiter 
bring him for refreshment a piece of meat 
between two pieces of bread, which he 
ate without stopping from play. This 
oontrivanoe was not first hit upon by the 


This Is my trus-hsirotten fsther. w 
tlmn ssad'bUnd, hi^-grwrel Mind. I 
•-Bhttke^ure, •^MsrehanU of Venke,' 


earl in the reign of George III,, as the 
Homans were very fond of “ sandwiches^** 
called by them offula, 

A Sandwich. A perambulating ad* 
vertisoment displayer; so cedled be- 
cause he has a placarded board before 
and behind, between which he is en- 
closed like meat in a sandwich. 

The earl of Shaftesbury desired to say a word on 
behalf of a rery respectable body of men, ordinarily 
called “sandwiches.*’-— The Ximu, March Idth. 1887. 

Sang Bleu. Of high aristocratic 
descent. The words are French, and 
mean Hue Mood, but the notion is 
Spanish. The old families of Spain who 
traco their pedigree beyond the time of 
the Moorish conquest say that their 
venous blood is blue, but that of com- 
mon people is black. 

Sangaree.' A West Indian drink 
consisting of Madeira wino, syrup, water, 
and nutmeg. 

Ban^glamore (3 syl.). Braggado* 
chio’s sword. — Spenser, *^Falery Queen,** 

San'glier {Sw), Meant for Shan 
O'Neil, leader of tho Irish insurgents 
in 15t)7. — Spenser, **Faerg Queen,** v.* 

Sanglier des Ardennes. Guillaume 
do la March, driven from Libge for tho 
murder of the bishop of Li^ge, and bo- 
hoadod by the archduke Maximilian. 
(1146-1485.) 

Sangra'do in the romance of 
“Gil Bias,” prescribes warm water and 
bleeding for every ailment. The charac- 
ter is a satire on Helvetius. Bk. ii. 2. 

If the Bingra'doB were ignorant, there wm st any 
rate more to epare in tho veins then than there is 
Daily Teleyraph. 

Bangreal. Tho vessel from which 
our Saviour drank at the Last Supper, 
and which (as it is said) was afterwards 
filled by Joseph of Arimathe'a with the 
blood that flowed from his woimds. This 
blood was reported to have the power of 
prolonging life and preserving chastity. 
The quest of this cup forms the most 
fertile source of adventures to the knights 
of the l^und Table, The story of the 
Sangreal or Sangraal was first written 
in verse by Chrestien de Troyes (emd of 
the tenth century), thence Latinised 
(thirteenth century), and finally turned 
into French prose by Gautier Map, by 
“order of lord Henry” (Henry HI.) 
It commences with the genealogy of our 
Saviour, and details the whole Gospel 
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history; but the prose romance begins 
with Joseph of Arimathe^a. Its quest 
is continued in **Percival/* a romance 
ef the fifteenth century, which gives 
the adventures of a young Welshman, 
raw and inexperienced, but admitted 
to knighthood. At his death the san- 
greal, the sacred lance, and the silver 
trencher were carried up to heaven in 
the presence of attendwts, and have 
never since been seen on earth. 

Tennyson has a poem entitled “Hie 
Holy Grail.” 

Sanjak-slierif. Tho fiag of tho 
prophet. (Turkish, tanjah, a standard.) 

Sanliednm. The great council of 
seventy elders among the Jews, which 
heard appeals from the inferior courts. 
(Greek, aunedriorif a sitting together.) 

Saiihedrim, in Drydon’s satire of “Ab- 
salom and Achitoi)hel,“ stands for the 
British Parliament. The Jewish San- 
hedrim probably took its form from tho 
70 elders appointed to assist Moses in the 
government ; after the captivity it scorns 
to have been a permanent consistory 
court. The president was called “ Ha- 
Xasi,” the prince, an.d the vice-president 
“Abba” (Father). Tho seventy sat in 
a semi-circle, thirty-five on each side of 
the president ; the “ father ” being on 
bis right hand, and tho “hacan,” or 
sub-deputy, on his left. 

Th« Sanhedrim long time ns chief ho ruled. 

Their reason guided, and their passion cooled. 

Sans Culottes (French, vnthotU 
iroustrs). A name given by the aristo- 
cratic section during the French Bovolu- 
tion to the popular party, the favourite 
leader of which was Henriot. (1793.) 

Sans Culottides. The fivo com- 
plementary days added to tho twelve 
months of the Revolutionary Calendar. 
Each month being made to consist of 
thirty days, tho nff-raff days which 
would not conform to tho law were named 
in honour of the sans culottes, and made 
idle days or holidays. 

Sans-culottism. Red republicanism. 

Sans Peur et Sans Beproche. 

Pierre du Terrail, chevalier do Bayard, 
was called **Le chevalier sans peur et 
sans reproche." (1476-1524.) 

Sans Sonci (French), Free and 
easy, void of care. There is a place so 
called near Potsdam, where Frederick 11. 
The Great, built a royal palace. 


Snfani Sans Souei, The TradeBmeii*s 
company of actors, as opposed to the Law« 
yeris, called “Basochians” (g.v.). Thin 
company was organised in !Eranoe in the 
reign of CharlesY III. , for the performance 
of short comedies, in which public charac- 
ters and the manners of the day were 
turned into ridicule. The manager of 
tho ** Care-for-nothings” {sans sofud) waa 
called “The Prince of Fools.” One of 
their dramatic pieces, entitled “ Master 
Pierre Pathelin,” was an immense fa- 
vourite with the Parisians. 

SanscaYa. The ten essential rites 
of Hindus of the first throe castes ; (1) 
At the conception of a child; (2) at the 
quickening; (3) at birth ; (4) at naming; 
(5) carrying the child out to see the 
moon; (6) giving him food to eat; (7) 
the ceremony of tonsuro ; (8) investiture 
with the string ; (9) the close of hia 
studies; (10) the ceremony of “mar- 
riage,” when ho is qualified to perform 
the sacrifices ordained. 

Sansfoy(/:a/id£Zi(y). A Saracen “ who 
cared for neitdier (iod nor man,” en- 
countorou by St. George and slain 
Spenser, “ Fa^ry Queen,'* bk, i. 2. 

Sansjoy ( WWwut the peace of God), 
Brother of Sansfoy {InMelity) and Sans- 
\oy (Without the law of God). He is a 
paynim knight, who fights with St. 
George in the palace grounds of Pride, 
and would have been slain if Duessa had 
not rescued him. He is carried in the 
car of Night to the Infernal regions, 
where he is healed of his wounds by 
Escula'pius .— ** Faery Queen, 
bk. i. 4, 5. 

Sansloy {hreligion), brother of Sans- 
f oy .V. ). Having tom off the disguise of 
Archima'go and wounded the lion, ne 
carries off Una into the wilderness. Her 
shrieks arouse the fauns and satyrs, 
who come to her rescue, and Sanrioy 
flees. Una is Truth, and being without 
Holiness (the Red-cross Knight), is de- 
ceived by Hypocrisy. As soon as Truth 
joins Hypocrisy, instead of Holiness, 
Irreligiou breaks in and carries her away. 
The reference is to the reign of queen 
Mary, when the Reformation was carried 
captive, and the lion was wounded to 
the heart by the “ False-law of Qod.”-'- 
Spenser, *^FaSry Queen,** bk. i 2 

In bk. ii., Sansloy appears again as the 
cavalier of Perissa or Prodigality. 
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Bansonetto (in ''Orlando Furioso"). 
A Christian regent of Mecca, vicegerent 
of Charlemagne. 


SaataCaBa {Italian, the holy house). 
The reputed house in wliich the Virgin 
Mary lived at Nazareth, miraculously 
translated to Fiume, in Dalmatia, in 
1291, and thence to Rocana'ti in 1294, 
and finally to Macera'ta, in Italy, to a 
piece of land belonging to the lady 
Laureta. 


Santa Klaue (1 syl.). The Dutch 
name of St. Nicholas. Just before 
Christmas the children of Flanders, Hoi- 
iand, and several parts of Germany, put 
out their shoe or stocking for Santa 
Klaus or Knecht Globes to put a gift 
therein before morning, as a prize of 
good conduct. 

Bapnlio of Toulouse. Cldmence 
lsaureQ2 syl.), a wealthy lady of Tou- 
louse, who instituted in 1490 the " Jeux 
Floraux,” and left funds to defray their 
annual expenses. She composed a beau- 
tiful “ Ode to Spring.” (1403-1613.) 

Sar'acens. Ducange derives this 
word from Sarah (Abraham's wife); Hot- 
tinger from the Arabic sarojca (to steal) ; 
Forster from aahra (a desert ) ; but pro- 
bably it is the Arabic sharakyoun or 
«4amya(the eastern people), as opposed 
to Ma^haribe (the western people — i.e., 
of Morocco), Any unbaptised person was 
called a Saracen in medieval romance. 

Sar'acen-wheat (French, Blc-Sar- 
rann). Buck- wheat ; so called because it 
was brought into Spain by the Moors or 
Saracens. (JSee Buckwheat. ) 

Sari^OZ'a. The Maid of Saragoza, 
Augustina, who was only twenty-two years 
of age when, her lover being shot, she 
mounted the battery in his place. The 
French, after besieging the town for two 
months, were obliged t^o retreat, August 
16th, 1808. 

Sar'aswa'tL Wife of Brahma, and 
s^dess of the fine arts. — Hindu mytho- 


Bar'easm. A flaying or plucking off 
of the skin; a cutting taunt. (Greek, 
tarkam, to flay, Ac.) 

Barce'net (2 syl.). A corruption of 
Sarocea7iet,from its Saracenic or Oriental 
origin. 


Barcoph'agus. A stone, according 
to Pliny, which consumed the flesh, and 
was therefore chosen by the ancients for 
coffins. It is called sometimes lapi$ 
Atsiut, because it was found at Assos of 
Lycia. 

Bardanapalus. King of Nineveh 
and Assyria, noted for bis luxury and 
voluptuousness. His effeminacy induced 
Arba'ces, the Medo, to conspire against 
him. Myrra, an Ionian slave and his 
favourite concubine, roused him from his 
lethargy, and induced him to appear at 
the head of his armies. He won three 
successive battles, but being then de- 
feated, he was induced by Myrra to 
place himself on a funeral pile, which 
she herself set fire to, and then jumping 
into the flames, perished with her be- 
loved master. (Died B.O. 817.)— ^yro», 

Sardaiwpahis** 

A SarcCanapaltis. Any luxurious, ex- 
travagant, self-willed tyrant. {See above.) 

Sardananalus of China. Cheo-tsin, 
who shut nimself and his queen in his 
palace, and set fire to the building, that 
ho might not fall into the hands of Woo- 
wong, who founded the dynasty of 
Tebow (b.c. 11.54-1122). It was Gheo-tsin 
who invented the chopsticks. 

Sardinian Iiaugh. Laughing on 
the wrong side of one's mouth. The Mdin- 
hurgh Reiriew says: "The ancient Sar- 
dinians used to get rid of their old rela- 
tions by throwing them into deep pits, 
and the sufferers were expected to feel 
delighted at this attention to their well- 
being.”— Jw/y, 1849. 

Sardonic Smile, Grin or Laugh- 
ter. A smile of contempt ; so used by 
llomcr. 

The Herha Sardon'ia (so called from 
Sardis, in Asia Minor) is so acrid that it 
produces a convulsive movement of the 
nerves of the face, resembling a painful 
grin. Byron says of the Corsaii*, Then 
teas a laughing devil in hit tnetr, 

Tis Envy’i lafest, giureBt rule 

To hide her rage in ridicule; 

The TulRnr eye the beet bt^ilee 

When all her enakee are d^ed with cmiles. 

Bardonio emilee by rancour raised. . _ 

8w0, *' rhea$ant and ZarkJ" 

Sar'donyx. An orange-brown cor- 
nelian. Phny says it is culed sard from 
Sardis, in Asia Minor, where it is found, 
and onyx, the nail, because its colour re- 
sembles that of the skin under the nail 
(xzxvii, 6), 
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Sarpe'don. A faycurite of the gods, 
who assisted Priam when Troy was 
besieged by the allied Greeks. When 
AchiUes refused to fight, Sarpe^don made 
great havoo in battle, but was slain by 
Patrodos.— iTomer, “/Ziacf.” 

Sars'en Stones. The “Druidical” 
sandstones of Wiltsiiire and Berkshire 
are so called. The early Christian 
Saxons used the word Saresyn as a syno- 
nym of pagan or heathen, and as these 
stones were popularly associated with 
Druid worship, they were called Saresyn 
or heathen stones. Kobert Bicart says 
of duke Rollo, “ Ho was a Sarasyn como 
out of Denmark into Franco.” Another 
derivation is the Phoenician saneii (a 
rock), applied to any huge mass drawn 
from the quarry in its rudo state. 

These boulders are no more con- 
nected with the Druids than Stonehenge 
is (j.v.). 

Saah is tied on the ripid side by the 
British cavalry, and on the kjt by the 
ii^antry. 

Sasll Window is sluice window ; a 
window that moves up and down like a 
sluice. (Dutch, sas, a sasse or sluico.) 

Bassan'ides (4 syl.). The first Per- 
sian dvnasty of the historic period, or 
seventh including the mythic period ; so 
named because Ard'eshir, the founder, 
was son of Sassan, a Imoal descendant of 
Xerxes. 

Sa'tan in Hebrew means enemy. 

To whom the Arch-enemy, 

And hence in heaven called Satv n. 

MiUon. '*Para(liu Lott^ bk. L 

Satanio. Tice Satanic School, So 
Southey called lord Byron and his 
imitators, who set at defiance the gene- 
rally received notions of religion. Of 
Englbh writers, Byron, Shelley, Moore, 
and Bulwer are the most prominent ; of 
French writers, Rousseau, Victor Hugo, 
Paul de Kock, and George Sand. 

Sat'ire (2 syl.). Scaliger^s derivation 
of this word from satyr is untenable. It 
is from sat'ura (full of variety), saJCura 
lanXf a hotchpotch or olla podrida. As 
maxfumns, op'tumus, &c., became •niax%- 
W 1 M, opiimuSf so “satura” became soJtlira, 
(See Dryden's Dedication prefixed to his 
“Satires.”) 

]fhther of Satire, Archil'ochos of j 
Paros. (b.c. seventh century.) 


Faiher of French Satire, Mathurhi 
Regnier. (1573-1613.) 

Faiher of Roman Satire, LucUius. 
(B.0. 148-103.) 

Lneilini was th« man who, bravely Md. 

To Homan vioee did the mirror hold ; 

Protected humble Roodneea from reproach ; 

Showed worth on root, and raioalB in a coach. 

Dryden, *^Art o/ Poetry" & ii. 

Saturday. {See Black. ) 

Saturn or Kbo>'os {Time) devoured 
all his children except Jupiter, Neptune, 
and Pluto. Jupiter means atr, Neptune 
watery and Pluto ilte grave. These Time 
cannot consume. 

Saturn is a very evil planet to he horn 
under, “The children of the sayd 
Saturne shall bo great jangeleres and 
chyders . . , and they will never forgyvo 
tyil thoy be revenged of thoyr quaroU.” 
— “ Compost of Ptholomeus,** 

Saturna^lia. A time of licensed 
disorder and misrule. With the Romans 
it was the festival of Saturn, and was 
celebrated the 17th, 18th, and 19th of 
Docember. During its continuance no 
public business comd be transacted, the 
law-courts woro closed, the schools kept 
holiday, i.o war could be commenced, 
and no malefactor punished. Under the 
empire, the festival was extended to 
seven days. 

Satur'nian Days. Days of dulness, 
when everything is venal. They are 
lead to indicate dulncss, and gM to 
indicate venality. 

Then roi9 the seed of Chaos and of Night 

To blot out order and exlinguish light, 

Of dull and venal a uew woild to mould. 

And brmg Saturnian days of lei^ android, 

Satur'nian Verses. Old-fashioned. 
A rude composition employed in satire 
among the ancient Romans. Also a 
peculiar metre, consisting of three iam* 
hies and a syllable over, joined to three 
trochees, according to the following nnr* 
sory metre; — 

The queSn was In the p&r-linur. 

Eating bread and hon-jfy. 

The Feeoennine and Saturnian were the lame t for 
as they were called Saturnian from their anoient- 
ness, when Saturn reigned in Italy, they were oalle t 
teRcenuxno from Fescennina [nic], where thqr were 
fint practiied.— Dryden, JJtdxeiOwnc/*' Juvenal” 

Sat'umine (3 syl.). A grave, phleg* 
matic disposition, dull and heavy. As- 
trologers affirm that such is the dispo- 
sition of those who are bom under the 
influence of the planet Saturn. 
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Bat'yr. The most famous represen- 
tation of these goat-men is that of Prax- 
it'el^f^ a sculptor of Athens in the fourth 
century b.c. 

Sat'yrane (3 syl.). A blunt but 
noble knight who delivered Una from the 
fauns and satvrs. The meaning is this : 
Truth being driven from the towns and 
cities took refuge in caves and dens^ 
whore for a time it lay concealed. At 
length Sir Satyrane (Luther) rescues 
Una from bondage, but no sooner is this 
the case than she falls in with Archima'go, 
t-o show how very difficult it was at the 
Keforma'tion to separate Truth from 
Krror. — Spenser, **FaMry Qiieen^ bk. i. 

Sauce means ‘^salted food/'for giving 
a relish to meat, as pickled roots, herbs, 
and so on. (Latin, salsus.^ 

The sauce was better than Su fish. The 
accessories were better than the main 
part. This may be said of a book in 
which the plates and getting up are 
bettor than the matter it contains. 

To serve the same sauce. To retaliate ; 
to give as good as you take ; to servo iii 
the same manner. 

After him another came nnto her, and eorred her 
with the same aauoe ; then a third. . . Man in 

Me Uoonp Ao. (I(iu8). 

To sauce. To intermix. 

Then ihe foil to lauce her deilrei with threat rninge. 

Suimy. 

Folly laueed with dieoretion. 

t^haksspean. **Troilu8 and Orestida^” i, 2. 

JV/tat*s sauce to the goose is sauce to the 
gander. (^See Gander.) 

Saucy. Rakish ; irresistible ; or ra- 
ther that care-for-nobody, jaunty, daring 
behaviour which has won for many of 
our regiments the term as a compliment. 
It is also applied metaphorically to some 
inanimate things, as “saucy waves” 
which dare attack the very moon ; tho 
“saucy world” which dares defy the 
very gods;” the “saucy mountains,” 
** winds,” and so on. 

Saul, in Dryden’s satire of “Absalom 
and Aohitopbel,” is meant for Oliver 
Cromwell. As Saul persecuted David 
and drove him from Jerusalem, so 
Cromwell persecuted Charles II. and 
drove him m>m England. 

They who. when Bull was dead, without a blow 
. ifade foolish Ishbosheth IJttchard Cromwell] the 

erownfoMgo. 

Saul among the prophets f The Jews 
said of our Lord — “ How knoweth this 
man letters, having never learned?” 


(John vii. 15.) Similarly at the oonver- 
Bion of Saul, afterwards called Paul, 
the Jews said in substance, “Is it 
possible that Saul can be a convert?” 
(Acts ix. 21.) The proverb applies 
to a person who unexpectedly shines 
in a department not his own. Thus it 
might be said of Richardson, the quiet 
bookseller, never known to be a man of 
genius till be was fifty, “ Is he also among 
the prophets— has ho also become noted 
as a man of letters ? (1 Sam. z. 12.) 

Saunter. A corruption of the Latin 
words Sancta Terra (the Holy Land). 
When pilgrimages and crusades were in 
vogue, idle persons used to loiter about, 
and wander lazily from place to place, 
under pretence that they were going to 
take the cross or start for the Holy Land. 
Hence sancAa-terroring at sancto-terre-ing, 

Sav'age (2 syl.). One who lives in a 
wood (Greek, huU, a forest; Latin, nVva/ 
Spanish, salvage; Italian, selvaggio ; 
French, sauvage). 

Save the Mark. In archery when 
an archer shot well it was customary to 
cry out “God save tho mark! ” — pre- 
vent any one coming after to hit tho 
same mark and displace my arrow. 
Irouically it is said to a novice whoso 
arrow is nowhere. 

God save the marls J (“1 Henry IV.,” 
i. 3). Hotspur, apologising to the king 
for not sending tho prisoners according 
to command, says the messenger was 
a “popinjay,” who made him mad 
with his unmanly ways, and who talked 
“ like a waiting gentlewoman of guns, 
drums, and wounds (God save tho mark !)” 
—meaning that he himself had been in 
the brunt of battlo, and it would be sad 
indeed if “ his mark” was displaced by 
this court butterfly. The whole soope 
of the speech is lost sight of by the or- 
dinary interpretation — “May the scars 
of my wounds never be effaced” (God 
save my scars). 

Savoy (ZVtc). A precinct of the 
Strand, London, noted for the palace of 
Savoy, originally the seat of Peter, earl 
of Savoy, who came to England to visit 
his niece Eleanor, wife of Henry III. At 
the death of the earl, the house became 
the property of the queen, who gave it 
to her second son, Edmund (ewl of Lan*- 
caster), and from this period it was at- 
tached to the duohy of Lancaster. When 
the Black Prince brought Jean U BofOy 
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king of France, captive to London (1356), 
be lodged him in the Savoy Palace, where 
he remained till 1359, when he was re- 
moved to Somerton Castle, in Lincoln- 
shire. In 1860 he was lodged in the 
Tower; but, two months afterwards, was 
allowed to return to France on certain 
conditions. These conditions being vio- 
lated by the royal hostages, Jean volun- 
tarily returned to London, and had his 
old quarters again assigned to him, and 
died in 1364. The rebels under Wat 
Tyler burnt down the old palace in 1381 ; 
but it was rebuilt in 1505 by Henry 
VII., and converted into a hospital for 
the poor, under the name of St, John’s 
Hospital. Charles II. used it for wounded 
soldiers and sailors. St. Mary le Savoy or 
the Chapel of St. John still stands in tho 
precinct, and has recently been restored. 

N.B. — Here, in 1552, was established 
the first flint-glass manufactory. 

Saw. In Christian art an attribute 
of St. Simon and St. James the Less, in 
allusion to the tradition of their being 
sawn to death in martyrdom. 

Sawny or Sandy, A Scotchman ; a 
coutractiou of “ Alexander.” 

Saxafrage. So called because its 
tender rootlets will penetrate the hardest 
1 ock, and break it up. 

Saxon Castles. 

Alnwick castle, given to Ivo de Vescy 
by the Conqueror. 

Bamborough castle (Northumberland), 
tho palace of the kings of Northumber- 
land, and built by king Ida, who began 
to reign 559 ; now converted into charity- 
schook and signal-stations. 

Carisbrook castle, enlarged by Fits- 
Osborne, five centuries later. 

Conisborough castle (York). 

Goodrich castle (Herefordshire). 

Kenilworth castle, built by Kenelm, 
king of Mercia. Konil-worth means 
Kenhelm’s dwelling. 

Richmond castle (York), belonging to 
the Saxon earl Edwin, given by the Con- 
queror to his nephew Alan, earl of Bre- 
tagne ; a ruin for three centuries. The 
keep remains. 

Rochester castle, given to Odo, natural 
brother of the Conqueror. 

Saxon Characteristics (architec- 
tural). 

G) The quoining oonsists of laqg 


stone set at the comer, and a ahort 
one lying on it and bounding into the 
wall. 

(2) The use of large heavy blocks of 
stone in some parts, while the rest is 
built of Roman bricks. 

(3) An arch with straight sides to tho 
upper part instead of curves. 

(4) The absence of buttresses. 

(5) The use in windows of rude ba- 
lusters. 

(6) A rude round staircase west of tho 
tower, for the purpose of access to the 
upper floors. 

(7) Rude carvings in imitation of 
Roman work.— iitcAmaa. 

Saxon Duke (m^Hudibras”). John 
Frederick, duke of Saxony, a very cor- 
pulent man. When taken prisoner, 
Charles V. said, “I have gone hunting 
many a time, but never saw I such a 
swine before.” 


Saxon Belies. 

Tho church of Earl's Barton (North- 
amptonshire). The tower and west 
doorway. 

The church of St. Michael’s (St. 
Albans), erected by the abbot of St. 
Albans in 94S. 

Tho tower of Bosham church (Sussex). 

The cast side of tho dark and principal 
cloisters of Westminster Abbey, from 
tho college dormitory on the south to 
the chapter-house on the north. Edward 
tho confessor’s chapel in Westminster 
Abbey, now used as tho Fix ofljce. 

The church of Daront (Kent) con- 
tains some windows of manifest Saxon 
architecture. 

With many others, some of which are 
rather doubtful. 


Saxon Shore. The coast of Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, Essex, Kent, Sussex, and 
Hampshire, where were castles and 
garrisons, under tho charge of a count 
or military oflicer, called ComSs Littorit 
SaxorvUi per Britanniam, 

Oa the Norfolk coast was fort Branodunum (Bxaa* 
caster/. 

„ Suffolk M Gari anno nun 


Essex 

Kent 


Suiaex 


Othona (Ithandiah 
ten 

Begmlbinm (Seoul- 

Anderida (HaetbuM 
(WortMlw).™ 
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Say. To taho the tay. To taste meat 
or wine before it is presented, in order to 
prove that it is not poisoned. The phrase 
was common in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth. 

Nor deem it meet ihet you to him eenvey 
The proffered lioirl, uuleisi you toRte t he Ray. 

** Orlando Furtotto** zx>. 01. 

Sbirri {Ilaiian). A police-forco which 
existed in the Pope’s dominions. They 
were domiciled in private houses. 

He pointi them out to hii ibirri and armed ruf- 
flana<-2V*e Daily Telegiaph. 

BcseVola (Ufl-handtd), So Caius Mu- 
cius was called, because, when ho en- 
tered the camp of Porsonna as a spy, 
and was taken before the kingf, he deli- 
berately held his hand over a lamp till 
it was burnt off, to show the Etruscan 
that he would not shrink from torture. 

Scagliola. Imitation marble, like 
the piUars of the Pantheon, London. 
The word is from the Italian sc6{jUn, 
the dust and chips of marble ; it is so 
called becauso the substance (which is 
irypsum and Flanders glue) is studded 
with chips and dust of marble. 

Scales. The Koran say.s, at the judg- 
ment day every one will bo weighed in 
the scales of the archangel Gabriel. 
His good deeds will bo put in tho scale 
called ** Light,** and his evil onos in tho 
scale called Darkness after which 
they will have to cross the bridge A1 
Serat, not wider than the edge of a 
scimetar. Tho faithful will pass over in 
safety, but the rest will fall into the 
dreary realms of Jehennam. 

Scallop Shell. Emblem of St. 
James of Compostella, adopted, says 
Erasmus, because the shore of tho ad- 
jacent sea abounds in them. Pilgrims 
used them for cup, spoon, and dish, 
hence the punning crest of the Disington 
family is a scallop shell. On returning 
home, the pilgrim placed his scallop 
shell in his hat to command admiration, 
and adopted it in his coat-armour. 

I will gire thee a palmer's staff of ivory and a 
scallop shell of beaten gold.-*' Th» Old Wivet l uie.- 

Scalloped {scdllopt). Having an edge 
like that of a scallop shell. 

Scammoz'zi’s Rule. The jointed 
two-foot rule used by builders, and in- 
vented by Vincent Scammozzi, the fa- 
mous Italian architect. (1540-1G09.) 


Scamp {qui exU ex eampo\ A de- 
serter from the field ; one who decamps 
without paying his debts. S privative 
and camp, {See Snob.) 

Scandal means properly a pitfall or 
snare laid for an enemy ; hence a stum- 
bling-block, and morally an aspersion. 
(Greek, sLanfdaloii. ) 

We preach Christ orumfiedt onto the Jews a 
[soutidalj.-l Cor. L Si3. 

The THU of Scandal, So Milton calls 
the Mount of Olives, becauso Solomon 
built thereon “ an high placo for Che- 
mosh, the abomination of Moab ; and for 
Moloch, tho abomination of the children 
of Ammon ’* (1 Kings xi. 7). 

Scan'dalum Magna'tum {scandal 
of the magnates). Words in derogation 
of peers, judges, and other great officers 
of the realm. Whac St. Paul calls talk- 
ing ovil of dignities.* 

Scanderbeg’s Sword must have 
Scanderbeg's Arm— None but 
Ulysses can draw Glysses* bow. Scan- 
derbag is a corruption of Iskander-beg 
(Alexander the Great), not tho Macedo- 
nian, but George Castriota, prince of Al- 
bania, so called by the 'Turks. Mahomet 
wanted to see his scimitar, but when 
presented no one could draw it ; where- 
upon the Turkish omporor sent it back 
as an imposition ; but Iskander-beg re- 
plied, he had only sent his majesty the 
sword, without sending the arm that 
drew it. (i&e Robin Hood.) 

Scanderbeg. A name given by the 
Turks to Goorgo Castriota, the patriot 
chief of Epi'rus. The word is a corrup- 
tion of Iskander heg, prince Alexander. 
(1414-1467.) {See above) 

Scandinavia. Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark. Pliny speaks of Scandia 
as an island. 

Scantling, a small quantity, is the 
French a specimen or^ttern. 

A ■castling of wit.— J>ry<Ien. 

Scape-Goat. The Biajhs or abori- 
gines of Borneo observe a custom bear- 
ing a considerable resemblance to that 
of the Scape-goat. They annually launcli 
a small bark, laden with all the sins and 
misfortunes of the nation, which, says 
Dr. Leyden, ‘'they imagine will fall on 
tho uuliappy crew that li-st meets with 
it.** 
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Thi tcape^oai of (he family. One made 
to boar the blame of the rest of the 
family; one always chided and found 
fault with, let who may be in fault. 
The allusion is to a Jewish custom : Two 
^oats being brought to the altar of the 
tabernacle on the day of atonement, 
the high priest cast lots ; ono was/or the 
L<yi% and the other for Azas^el, The 
goat on which the first lot foil was sacri- 
ficed, the other was the scape-goat ; and 
the high priest having, by confession, 
transferred his own sins and the sins of 
the people to it, tbe goat was taken to 
the wilderness and sufiored to escape. 

Scaph'ism. Locking up a criminal 
in the trunk of a tree, bored through so 
ns just to admit tho body. Five holes 
wore made — one for tho head, and tho 
others for the hands and legs. These 
parts wore anointed with honey to invito 
tho wasps. In this situation tho crimi- 
nal would linger in tho burning sun for 
several days. 

8capill. A ** barber of Seville a 
kiuivibii valet who makes liis master hi.-) 
tool . — MolilrCy Lee Fonrberies (Ic tScapin.” 

Scar'amouch. A braggart and fool, 
very valiant in words, but a poltroon. 
According to Dyche, the word is the 
name of an Italian posture-master, Ti- 
berio Fiuelli, Burnamed Scaramouch 
Fiuelli, who came to England in 1673, 
and astonished John Bull with feats of 
agility. 

stout Scaramniiclia with rush laiuw roitc In, 

And rail a tilt with centaure Arli quin 

Ifrudmi, "Th» Silent M«witt«" (li-rdoifus)* 

Scarborougn Warning. No 
warning at all. In Scarborough robbers 
used to bo dealt with in a very summary 
manner, by a sort of Halifax gibbet-law, 
Lynch-law, or an d la lantemue. Another 
origin is given of this phrase : It is said 
that Thomas Stafford, in tho reign of 
queen Mary, seized the castle of Scar- 
Dorough, not only without warning, but 
even before tho townsfolk knew ho was 
afoot (1557). {See Gone up.) 

TUs term Scarhorrow warning grev, gome «iy. 

By hasty lianRins for rank robbery ihere. 

Who that was met, but sus'pect in timt vruy, 

Straight he was trust up, whatever he were. 

J. Ileywood, 

Scarlet {Will). One of the com- 
panions of Robin Hood. 

Ttkough your sins be as scarlet, (key shall 
oe as ^hiu as snow (Isa. i. 18). The 


allusion is to the scarlet fillet tied round 
the head of the scape-goat. Though 
your sins be as scarlet as the fillet on 
the head of the goat to which the high 
priest has transferred the sins of the 
whole nation, yet shall they be forgiven 
and wiped out. 

Scarlet Woman. Some Protes- 
tants apply tho words to tho Church of 
luome, and some Romanists, with equal 
‘'good taste,” apply them to London. 
Tho Book of liovolation says, “It is 
that great city which roigneth over the 
kings of the earth,” and terms the city 
“Babylon” (ch. xvii.). 

Scavenger’s Daughter. An in- 
stnimont of torture invented by Sir 
William Skevington, lieutenant of the 
Toiver in the reign of Henry VIII. As 
Skevington was the father of the instru- 
ment, the instrument was his daughter. 

Sceatta. Anglo-Saxon for “money,’ 
or a little silver coin. 

Scene-Painters. Tho most cele- 
brated arc — 

Inigo Jonen, who introduced tho first 
appropriate decorations for masques. 

Jl’Avcnant, who produced perspective 
scenes in 1(>56, for “The Siege of 
Hhoclcs.” 

Betterton was the first to improve the 
scenic effects in “Dorset Gardens ;” his 
artist was Streater. 

John Rich may be called the great re- 
former of stage scenery in “Covent 
Garden.” 

Richards, secretary of the Royal Aca- 
demy; esiiecially successful in “The 
Maid of tho Mill.” His son was one 
of tho most eolebratod of our sconb- 
paiiitors. 

Philip James de Loutherbourg was tbe 
greatest scene-artist up to Garrick’s time, 
lie produced tho scenes for “ Tho Win- 
ter’s Tale,” at the request of that great 
actor. 

John Kemblo engaged William Capon, 
a pupil of Novosielski, to furnish him 
with scenery for Shakespeare's historic 
plays. 

Patrick Nasmyth, in the North, pro- 
duced several unrivaled scenes. 

Stanfield is well known for his scenes 
of “ Acis and Galate’a.” 

W illiam Beverley is tho greatest scene- 
painter of modem times. 

Frank Hayman, Thomas Dali, John 
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Lagaerre, William Hogarth, Bobert 
Dighton, Charles Dibdin, David Robertaf, 
Gmve, and Phillips have all aided in 
impromg soene-painting. 

Soent. We are not yet on ike right 
teerU, We have not yot got the right 
clue. The allusion is to <&gs following 
game by their scent. 

Sceptic (Greek) means one who 
thinks for himself, and does not receive 
on another’s testimony. Pyrrho founded 
the ^ilosophic sect called Sceptics,” 
and Epicte'tus combated their dogmas. 
In theology wo apply the word to those 
who will not accept Bevelation. 

Sclieherazade (She-he'-ra-eay'-de). 
Daughter of the grand vizier of the 
Indies. The sultan Schahriah, having 
discovered the infidelity of his sultana, 
resolved to marry a fresh wife every night 
and have her strangled ut daybreak. 
Scheherazade entreated to become his 
wife, and so amused him with tales for a 
thousand and one nights, that he revoked 
his cruel decree, bestowed his aifoc- 
tion on his amiable and talented wife, 
and called her *'the liberator of the 
sax.”—^'^rtt6ia» Mghis,** 

SchePtnizn. An army drawn up in 
a circle instead of in a square. 

Scheme is something entertained. 
Scheme is a Greek word meaning what is 
had or held (schdo), and entertain is the 
Latin ieneo, [to have or hold, also. 

Schixtes (2 syl.). Those Mahome- 
tans who do not consider the Sunna or 
oral law of anv authority, but look upon 
it as apocryphal. They wear red tur- 
bans, and are called Bed Heads.” (See 
Sunnites.) 

Schlem'ihl (Peter), The name of a 
man who sold bis shadow to the devil, in 
Chamisso’s tale so called. It is a syno- 
nym for any person who makes a des- 
perate and silly bargain. 

Bcholas'tic. Anselm of Laon, Doc- 
tor Scholaeticut, (1050-1117.) 

Epipha'nius the Seholaetic, An Italian 
tcholitf. (6th century.) 

Scholastic Divinity. Divinity 
subjected to the test of reason and ar- 
gument, or at least darkened by the 
counsel of words.” The Athanasian 
creed is a favourable specimen of this 


attempt to reduce the mysteries of reli- 
gion to *'rightreason and the attempts 
to reconcile the Mosaic cosmogony with 
modem geology «mack of me same 
school. 

Schoolmaster Abroad (!Z!tc). Lord 
Brougham said, Let the soldier be a- 
broad, if he will ; he can do nothing in this 
age. There is another personage abroad 
. . . the schoolmaster is abroim; and I 
trust to him, armed with his primer, 
against the soldier in full array.” 

Schoolmen. Certain theologians of 
the middle ages ; so called because they 
lectured in the cloisters or cathedrm 
schools founded by Charlemagne and his 
immediate successors. They followed 
the fathers, from whom they differed in 
reducing every subject to a system, and 
may be grouped under three periods — 

I. Psrtod.— P£(aTONiST8(fromninth to 
twelfth century). 

(1) Pierre Abelard. (1079-1142.) 

(2) Flacius Albinus Alcuin. (735-804.) 

(3) Anselm. Doctor Scholaeticut, (1050- 
1117.) 

(4) Berenga'rius of Tours. (1000-1088.) 

(5) Gorbert of Aurillac, afterwards 
pope Sylvester II. (930-1003.) 

(G) John of Salisbury. (1110-1180.) 

(7) Lanfranc, archbishop ot Canterbury. 
(1005-1089.) 

(8) Pierre Lombard. Matter of Hu 
SenXenceSf sometimes called the founder 
of school divinity. (1100-1164.) 

(9) John Boscelinus. (Eleventh cen- 
tury.) 

(10) John Scotus. EvWtm, (1265- 
1308.) 

II, Period, or Golden Age of Scholat* 
ficim.— A bistotelians (thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries). 

(1) Alain de Lille. Uhivertal Doctor, 
(1114^1203.) 

(2) Albertus ilfamtu, of Padua. (1193- 
1280.) 

(3) Thomas Aquinas. The Angelvt 
Doctor, (1224-1274.) 

(4) Augustin Mum/phant, archbishop 
of Aiz. Tiu Eloquent Doctor, 

(5) John Fidanza Bonaventure. The 
Seraphic Doctor, (1221-1274.) 

(6) Alexander of Hales. Irrqflraaigibli 
Doctor, (Died;245.) 

(7) John Duns mtttf. Thi SuhUi 
Doctor, (1265 1308.) 
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III. Period. --'liovxsAXjm Bxvivkd. 
(To tiie seventeentli century.) 

(1) Thomas de Bradwardine. The 
ProfwndDocUrr. (1290.1848.) 

(2) JohnBuridan. (1295.1360.) 

(3) William Durandus de Pourfain. 
The Most Mesolving or BetohUe Doctor. 
(Died 1332.) 

(4) Giles, arobbishop of Bourges. T/t6 
Doctor wUh Good Foundation. 

(5) Gregoiy of Rim'ini. The Auifieniic 
Doctor. (Died 1367.) 

(6) Robert Holkot. An English di- 
vine. 

(7) Raymond Lully. The Illuminated 
Doctor. (1234-1315.) 

(8) Francis Mairon, of Digne, in Pro. 
vence. 

(9) William Ocbam. The Singular or 
Invindhle Doctor. (Died 1347.) 

(10) Francois Suarez, the last of the 
schoolmen. (1548.1617.) 

SchoolmiatreSB {The)^ by Shen- 
stone, is designed for a portrait of 
Sarah Lloyd,** the dame who first taught 
the poet himself. She lived in a thatched 
house before which grew a birch-tree. 

Soiaxi. {SeeCEAXi.) 


chiefly on account of his chemical to* 
searches. (1214.1294.) 

(6) Dr. Faust, the German philosopher, 
suffered in a similar way in the sixteeuth 
century ; and according to tradition John 
Faust was imprisoned in Paris for magic, 
on account of his knowledge of the art of 
printing. 

(7) John Dee. (^ Dee.) 

(8) Robert Grosseteste. (5esGR0BTED.) 

(9) Averrois, the Arabian philosopher, 
who flourished in the twelfth century, was 
denounced as a heretic and de^aded 
solely on account of his great eminence 
in natural philosophy and medicine. (He 
died 1226.) 

(10) Andrew Crosse, electrician, who 
asserted that he had seen certain aui. 
mals of the genus A cams, which had 
been developed by him out of inorganic 
elements. Crosse was accused of im- 
piety, and was shunned as a ''profane 
man,** who wanted to arrogate to him- 
self the creative power of God. (1784- 
1855.) 

(11) The sciences of geology and theo. 
logical exegesis are to the present hour 
under a cloud, and it is only public opinion 
which holds back the hand of persecution. 


Bolenoe. The Gay Science or " Gay 
Saber.*’ The poetry of the Troubadours, 
and in its extended meaning poetiy 
generally. 

Science Persecuted. 

(1) Anaxagoras of Olazom'eno) held opi> 
nions in natural science so far in advance 
of his age that he was accused of impiety, 
thrown into prison, and condemned to 
death. Pericles, with great difficulty, 
^t his sentence commiitod to fine and 
banishment. 

(2) Virgilius, bishop of Saltzbiu-g, de- 
nounced as a heretic by St. Boniface, for 
asserting the existence of antipodes. 
(Died 784.) 

(3) Galileo was imprisoned by the In. 
quisition for maintaining that the earth 
moved. In order to get his liberty he 
"abjured the heresy,’* but as he went 
his way whispered hmf audibly, E pur n 
mteovlf (but nevertheless it does move). 
(1564-1642.) 

(4) Gerbert, who introduced algebra 
im Christendom, was accused of dealing 
in the black arts, and shunned as a magi- 
cian. 

^) Friar Bacon was excommunicated 
vnd imprisoned for diabolical knowledge. 


Scien'ter Nes'eiens et sapientex 
indoctus, was how Gregory the Great 
described St. Benedict. 

Scio’B Blind Old Bard. Homer. 
Scio is the modem name of Chios, in the 
Ailgo'an Sea. 

Brnyraa, Chios, Colophon', Balanim', KhOdOs, Axeof, 
Atho'noi, 

Your just right to oall llomer your son you must 
settle between-ye. 

Scipio "dismissed the Iberian maid” 
("Paradise Regained,** ii.). Referring 
to the tale that the conqueror of Spain 
not only refused to see a beautiful prin- 
cess who had fallen into his power after 
the capture of New Carthage, but that 
he restored her to her parents, and ac- 
tually gave her great presents that she 
might marry the man to whom she had 
been betrothed. (See OoxTiNEiiCB.) 

The iMstan Scipio. Nunio. 

The LuBian Scipio well may epeak bis ferns, 

But nobler Nuaio sliincB a greater name. 

On earth’s green bosom, or on ooean gray* 

A greater never shall the itm ramy. 

(7amoeni,**iiiMiad,'*bk.vllI. 

Sclavonic. The language spokea 
by the Russians, Hungarians, Poles, Bo- 
hemians, Ac. ; anything belonging to the 
Sclavi. 
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SCOBELLUM. 


SCOTLAND. 


Scobellum. Avery fruitful laud, but 
the inhabitants exceeded the cannibals 
for cruelty, the Persians for pride, the 
Ef^yptians for luxury, the Cretans for 
lying, the Germans for drunkenness, and 
all nations together for a generality of 
vices.” In vengeance the gods changed 
all the people into beasts : drunkards 
into swine, the lecherous into goats, the 
proud into ]»cacocks, scolds into mag- 
pies, gamblers into asses, musicians into 
6ung-i)irds, the envious into dogs, idle 
women into niilch-cow’s, jesters into 
monkeys, dancers into squirrels, and 
misers into moles. Four of the (3ham> 
j»ions of Christendom restored them to 
their normal forms by f|uonching the lire 
of the Golden Cave. — ^‘Tke Seeen Cham- 
pions of Christe)idomf* iii. 10. 

Scogan {John). A favourite fool in 
the court of Edward IV. 

Scone (proii. Shoon). Kdu.nd 1 re- 
moved to Loudon, and jdaocdiu Weslmin- 
htor Al)bcy, the great stone upon which 
the kings of Scotland were wont to be 
crowned. This stone is still jiroserved, 
and forms the support of Edward the 
Confessor’s chair, ^hich the llritish 
inonarchs occujiy at their coronation. 
Jt is said to have boon brought from 
Ireland by Fergus, son of Eric, who led 
the Dalriads to the shores of AigyU- 
shire. {See 'I’akist-stone.) 

Ni fall.it f.itmn, Scoti, qtiOLunqtic locatura 
liiveniciit lapidcin, rt^n.iru ilailt in 

J aidnef, i , p O7 
Unless tlie f.ites nrr f iithlt ss found 
And propht ts' voit i be >am. 

W lien I r is plai cd tins stum , e’eu there 
The Scottish race sli.ill rci;;n, 

(5(’e Tanist-stonk. ) 

Score. A reckoning ; to make a reckon- 
ing ; so called from the custom of mark- 
ing off “runs” or “lengths,” m games 
by the score feet. (.SeeNuuu; bl'ELL.) 

Scorn is to dishorn,” through the 
Italian scorna're. In the cast the horn 
was worn ns an ornauieiit on the fore- 
head ; and to loner the kom was emble- 
matical of sorrow, but to take it away 
was a disgrace and dishonour. 

Scor'pion. It is said that scorpions 
have an oil which is a remedy against 
their stings. The toad also is said to 
liave an antidote to its venom. 

*TiB true, a icorpion’s oil is said 
To care the wounds the venom mado. 

And wenpons dressed with ealvcn rcsiure. 

And heal the hurts they gave before. 

Itutur, ** Hudtbras,'* ill S, 


Scot. The same as Scythian in ety- 
mology ; tho root of both is Set. Tlie 
Greeks had no c, and would change t 
into f/t, making the root sitk, and by 
adding a phonetic vowel we get Skuth-ai 
(Scythians), and Skoth-ai (Scoths). The 
Welsh disliked s at the beginning of a 
word, and would change it to ys; they 
would also change c or X: to g, and th to 
d; whence tho Welsh root would be 
Ysgd, and Skuth or Skoth would become 
yi-god. Once more, tho Saxons would 
cut off tho Welsh y, and change tho 
g back again to r, and the d to f, con- 
verting Ysgod to Scot. 

N.B. — Before tho third century Scot- 
land was called Caledonia or Alban. 

Scot and Xjot. A contribution upon 
all subjects according to their ability. 
Scot means tribute or tax, and lot means 
allotment or portion allotted. To pay 
Scot and lot, therefore, is to pay tho 
ordinary tributes .and also tlio personal 
tax allotted to you. 

Scot-free. Tax -free, without pay- 
ment. {Sceahox^.) 

Scots Greys. The ‘Jnd Dragoons, 
the colour ot whoso horses is grey. 
(Heavy armed ) 

Scots wlia hae, words by Robert 
Burns, to the music of an old Scotch 
tunc called “ Hoy tuttie taittio.” ** The 
Land o’ tho Lc.al ” is to tho same tuno. 

Scotch-Mist. A thick fog with 
drizzling ram, common in Scotland. 

A iJoolch-fug will wet an Englitshman through. 

Common Maying, 

Sco'tia. Now applied poetically to 
Scotland, but at one tiino Ireland was so 
called. Hence Claiulian saj’s— 

'When ScotH cunic thuii(lcrini*from the Ineh Bhorcc. 
And ocean ti cmbled, struck with hostile oars. 

Scotists. Followers of Duns Scotus, 
who maintained the doctrine of the im- 
maculate conception in opposition to 
Thomas AquBnas. 

Scotists and Tliomists now in peace remain. 

I’ope, ** Essay on ( '» iticism,'* 

Scotland. St. Andrew is the patron 
saint of tliis country, and tradition says 
that the remains of the apostle were 
brought by Reg'ulus, a Greek monk, to 
tho ea.stcm coast of Fife, in 3G8. (Ses 
Rule, St.) 

Scotland a of England. Edward 
I. founded his claim to the lordship of 
Scotland on these four grounds:— (1) 
Tho ancient chroniclers, who state that 
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Scotch kings had occasionally paid ho- 
mage to the English soveroigns from 
time immemorial. Extracts are given 
from St. Alban, Marianus Scotus, Ralph 
of Dizeto, Roger of Hoveden, and Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury. (2) From charters 
of Scotch kings : as those of Edgar son of 
Malcolm, William, and his son Alexander 
II. (3) From papal rescripts: as tho.so 
of Honorius 111., Gregory IX., and 
Clement IV. (4) By an extract from 
“The Life and Miracles of St. .John of 
Beverley.” The tenor of this extract is 
quite suited to this “Dictionary of Fa- 
ble .’’—In the reign of Adelstan, the Scots 
invaded England and committed great 
devastation. Adelstan went to drive 
them back, and, on ro.'ichiiig the Tyne, 
found that the Scotch had rctre.itcd. 
At midnight St. .lohn of Beverley ap- 
peared to him, and bade him cross the 
river at daybreak, for ho “should dis- 
comfit the foo.” Adelstan obe>ed the 
vision, and reduced iho whole kingdom 
to subjection. On reaching Dunbar on 
his return march, ho prayed that somo 
sign might bo vouchsafed to him to satisfy 
all ages that “ God, by the iuterccssion 
of St. John, had given him the kingdom 
of Scotland.” Tlien struck ho with his 
sword the basaltic rocks near the coast, 
and the blade sank into the solid Hint ** as 
ifitliad boon butter,” cleaving it asunder 
for “ an ell or more and tlio cleft re- 
mains oven to the present hour. Without 
doubt there is a fissure in the basalt, and 
how could it have come tlicro except in 
the way recorded above ? And how could 
a sword cut three foot deep into a hard 
rock without miraculous aid ? And what 
could such a miracle have been vouch- 
safed for exccjit to show that Adolstan 
was rightful lonl of Scotland? And if 
Adelstan wa.s lord, of cour.'so Edward 
should be .so likewise— Q. E. D. — liymer, 
** Ftxdera** vol. i., part 2, p. 771. 

Scotland Yard (Lo/idow). So called 
from a jialace built there for the roccj)- 
tion of the kings of Scotland wlien they 
Visited England. Pennant tolls us it was 
orimnally given by king Edgar to Ken- 
netii of Scotland, when bo came to 
London to pay homage. 

Scotland Yard. The hc-ad-quarters of 
the police, whence all public orders to 
the force proceed. 

Mr. ‘Walpolf* li«« only to tpeah the word in Scot- 
Yard, (lud tJie parks wiii t>« cleared.— i'aM 
MM Qautte, 


Scott. The Walter Scott of Belainm, 
Hendrick Conscience, (Bom 1812.) 

The Southern Scott. Lord Byron calls 
Ariosto tho Sir Walter Scott of Italy. — 
^*Childe Harold;* iv. 40. 

Scourge of Christians. Noured- 
din-Mahmhd of Damascus. (1116-1174.) 

Scourge of God. (1) Attila, king 
of the Huns. A. P. Stanley says tho 
term wa.s fir.«;t applied to Attila in tho 
Hung.'irian CliKiuiclos, In Isidore’s 
Chiomclr Iho Huns are callod Virna Da. 
c*, 4.J4 4ao’) 

(2) Gen'scric, king of tho Vand-als, 
who went about liko a destroying angel 
“against all those who had (in his opi- 
nion) incurred the wrath of God.” Pro- 
bably tho word Godcgesal (Goth-gesal, 
Cod-given) has been purposely twisted 
into iMod-tieail (God’s-scourgo), by those 
who hated liim, bocauso ho was an Arian. 
God-gesal {or Dcoda'tas) was tho common 
titlo ot tho conli'inporary kings, like our 
Dti (jratM. (* 42U-477.) 

Scourge of Princes. Pietro Aro- 
ti^no was so called for his satires. (14i)2- 
looC.) 

Scouring. I * scaped a scouring— n 
disease. Scouring is a sort of flux in 
liorsosnnd cattle. (Initiii. Mahamprvetcr^ 
relti; Frcueli, L'achapper OcUe.) 

Scowerers, A set of rakes in the 
eighteenth century, who, with the Nic'- 
kers and Mohocks, committed great un- 
iioyances in London and other large 
towns. 

Who has not heard tho Scowererg’ miduiKht fam« F 
W ho has not tr<‘iiihled at tin* Mohoukg' name? 
Wugtlif le a wutihTtian look hiH huurlv roiindg 
Sale trum their hlu>vb and uuw-xuveuted wouixIh? 

UavP*'Jtivtap iii. 

Scrag !End {of mutton). A corrup- 
tion of cragy the neck. (Saxon, hracca, 
tho neck; Scotch, craig ; Greek, racJds; 

I Icelandic, incca, hinges, joints; Old Eng- 
I liish, racfCf tho neck.) 

Scrape. Dve got into a sad scrape — a 
great dilHculty. Wo use rub, squeeze, 
I>mcli, and scrape to express the same 
idea. Thus Shakespeare says, “ Ay, 
there’s tho rub” (difficulty); “I have 
got into tribulation” (a squeeze, from 
the Latin irih'nloy to squeeze) ; “ 1 am 
come to a pinch ” (a difficulty). Some 
think tho wor<l a corrupt contraction or 
escapade, but Robert Chambers thinks it 
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If bjfwrowed from a ienn in golf. A. rab- 
bit's burrow in Scotland, he says, is called 
a ** ierape/’and if the ball gets into such 
a hole it can hardly be plaved. The 
mles of the game allow something to the 
player who ''gets into a scrape ." — **Book 
\fbay8,» 

JSTs icraped an oc^fuainUmM with me. 
We became acquainted by returning 
civilities. The reference is to scraping 
the foot behind in bowing. This was 
^ways done in the formal d^ys of Louis 

The Oentleman*t Magazine says that 
Hadrian went one day to the public 
baths, and saw an old soldier, well known 
to him, scraping himself with a potsherd 
for want of a flesh-brush. The emperor 
sent him a sum of money. Next day 
Hadrian found the bath crowded with 
soldiers scraping themselves with pot- 
sherds, and said—" Scrape on, gentle- 
men, but you’ll not scrape acquaintance 
with mo.” — N, S, xxxix. 230. 

Scrape-all. A hypocritical, psalm- 
sinpng rascal, who joins Cheatl^ (^'V.), 
and helps to supply young heirs with 
money. Ho is a typo of the "godly 
knave. ■ Shadwell, * ‘ Inquire of A Isatia** 

Scratch. Old Scratch, Scrat, the 
houso-demon of the North. A corre- 
spondent in Notes and Queries thinks the 
word relates to the uncleanness of the 
goat, and that Pan, the satyr— half goat, 
half man— is the origin of the term. (See 
Deuce, Nick, &c.) 

Coming up to the scratch— up to the 
mark; i^out to do what we want him 
to do. In prize-fighting a line is scratched 
on the ground, and the toe of the fighter 
must come up to the scratch. 

Scratched. A horse is said to be 
scratched when its name is scratched 
out of the list of runners. "Tomboy 
was scratched for the Derby at ten a.m. 
on Wednesday and no bet on that horse 
made subsequently would be valid. 


figure represents a cradle, supposed to 
be the cradle of the infant Jesus. 


Screw. An old screw. One who 
keeps his money tight, and doles it oat 
in screws or small quantities. (See hdow, ) 

A sersw qf any is a small quantity, 
such as maybe put into a screw of papw. 

A screw loose. Something amiss. The 
allusion is to joinery kept together by 
screws. 

To put on Ubs screw. To press for pay- 
ment, as a screw presses oy gradumly- 
increasing pressure. 

Screwed. Intoxicated. A playful 
synonym of Ught, which again is a play- 
ful synonym of hlonon out. 


Bcrilbere in Aqua. To forget.- 

Catullus, 70, 4. 


Men’i evil manners live in brass. 

Their virtues we write in water. 

Shakemeata. **Hanni VJIL" iT. 1 


Scrible'ruB(Ara7fi'ntts). A merciless 
satire on the false taste in literature cur- 
rent in the time of Pope. Cornelius 
Scrible'rus, the father of Martin, was a 
pedant, who entertained all sorts of ab- 
surdities about the education of his son. 
Martin grew up a man of capacity ; but 
though h^e had read everything, his judg- 
ment was vile and taste atrocious. 


Scrim'mage. A tussle; a slight 
battle. From the obsolete serimer, a 
fencer: French, escrimeur; same root 
as escarmouch, our skirmish. 

Prince 


Scripto'res Decern. A collection 
of ten ancient chronicles on English his- 
tory, edited by Boger Twysden and John 
Bolden. The ten chroniclers ore Simeon 
of Durham, John of Hexham, Bichard 
of Hexham, Ailred of Bieval, Balph de 
Diceto (archdeacon of London), John 
Brompton of Jorval, Gervase of Canter- 
bury, Thomas Stubbs, William Thom 
of Canterbury, and Henry Knighton 
of Leicester. 


Ouffur at this skrymage, for all hit piyds, 
11 last, and sought noj^de. 

US, £an$down» 200,1 10 


Scratch Cradle. A game played 
with a piece of string stretched across the 
two hands. The art is so to cross the 
thread as to produce a resemblance to 
somethings, and for another so to trans- 
fer it to his own hands as to change the 
former figure into some other resem- 
blance. A corruption of " cratch cradle" 
(the manger cn^e), because the first 


Scripto'res Qiiinque. Aoolleotion 
of five &ronicles on the eaxly history of 
England, edited by Thomas Gale. 

Scripto'res Tres (the three writers). 
Meaning Bidiord of Cirencester, Gildas 
Badon'icns, and Nennius of Bangor. 
Julius Bertram, professor of English at 
Copenhagen, professed to havedisoovered 
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the firrt of these fareatisee in 1747. in the 
royal library of that city. Its subject is 
*'I)e Situ Britannue," and in 1757 he 
publiflhed it along with the two other 
treatises, calling we whole '' The Three 
Writers on the Ancient History of the 
Nations.*' Bertram’s forgery has 
been completely exposed by J. E. Mayor, 
in his preface to Bicardi de Cirences- 
uia Speculum Historiale." (See San- 
OHONIATHO.) 

Soripto'rillin. An apartment in 
every &bey where writers transcribed 
service-books for the choir and books 
for the librazy. — Warton. 

Scripture. "Mrs. Adams answered 
Mr. Adams, that it was blasphemous to 
talk Scripture out of church.” — Fielding, 

Joseph Andrews'' 

Scrupulous means literally having 
a stone in one’s shoe. Those who have 
a stone in their shoe Ikolt, and those who 
doubt "halt between two opinions.” 
(Latin, scrwpidus, gravel, a small stone.) 

Scu'damore (Sir'), The lover of 
Am'oret, whom he finally marries. — 
Spenser^ “ Fcusrg Qmen^'^ bk. iii., iv. 

Scullery-moid is one who washes 
up sholls or sculls— i.e,, plates, cups, and 
dishes. Skull.) 

Sculpture. Fathers of French Sculps 
ture, 

Jean Goujon. (1,510-1572.) 

Germain Bilon. (1515-1590.) 

Scutch. The scrapings of hides, 
^nglish, scotch,, to cut; Saxon, sceadan.) 
We have the word in the expression, 
"Tou have scotched the snake, not 
killed it.” 

About half a mile from the southern outfall aro 
two manufactories, where thn refuse from the Lon- 
don tannenes known ai loutch is operated upon.— 
TAs STimss. 

Scuttle. To scuttle a ship is to bore 
a hole in it in order to make it sink. 
Bather strangely this word is from the 
same root as our word shut or bolt (Ssaon, 
seytUl, a lock, bolt, or bar). It was 
first applied to a hole in a roof with a 
door or lid, then to a hatchway in the 
deck of a ship with a lid, then to a hole 
in the bottom of a ship plugged up ; then 
comes the verb to puli out the plug, and 
leave the hole for the admission of water. 

Scylla. Glaucus, a fisherman, was 
in love with Scylla; but CircS, out of 
jealousy, changed her into a hideous 


monster, and set dogs and wolves to bark 
round her incessantly. On this Scylla 
threw herself into the sea and became a 
rook. It is said that the rook Scylla 
somewhat resembles a woman at a dis- 
tance, and the noise of the waves dasluog 
against it is not unlike the barking of 
dogs and wolves. 


Glanous, loit to Joy. 

Cunt in his loyo by veumful Circus huts. 
Attending wept his Bcylut’s hapless fate. 

Uamoens,*' Lusiad," bk. vL 

Scylla, daughter of Nisus, promised 
to deliver Meg'ara into the hands of 
Minos. To redeem this promise she had 
to cut off a golden hair on her father's 
head, which she effected while he was 
asleop. Minos, hor lover, despised her 
for this treachery, and Scylla threw her- 
self from a rock into the sea. At death 
she was changed into a lark, and Nisus 
into a hawk. Scylla turned into a rook 
by Circe, " had no connection” with the 
daughter of Nisus. 

Think of Boyllali flato. 
Changed to a bird, and sent to flv in air. 

She dearly pays for Nisus* injured liair. 

PojM, **i{ape o/tAe Iioefe,*'iU. 


Avoiding Scylla Ad fell into Charyhdis, 
Trying to avoid one error he fell into 
another; or, trying to avoid one danger, 
ho fell into another equally fatal. Scylla 
and Charyhdis are two rooks between 
Italy and Sicily. In one was a cave 
where " Scylla dwelt,” and on the other 
Charyhdis dwelt under a fig-tree. Ships 
which tried to avoid one wore often 
wrecked on the other rock. It was CiroS 
who changed Scylla into a frightful sea- 
monster, and Jupiter who changed Cha- 
rybdis into a whirlpool. 


When I shun BcyllA your father, I fkll into Oha> 
rybdis your mother.— ATAakeipsars, ** MerchasS OJ 
Ymwr lii. 6. 


Between Scylla and Charyhdis, Be- 
tween two difficulties. To fall from 
Scylla into Clmryhdis—ovA of the frying- 
pan into the fire. 

Sea means simply a hasin\ hence the 
expression, "molten sea,” meaning the 
great brazen vessel which stood in Solo- 
mon’s temple (2 Chron. iv. 5, and 1 Kings 
vii. 26). The world of water is properly 
called the ocean. (Saxon, sae, a basin.) 

" The Sea, the, Sea^ Words by Proctor 
(Barry Cornwall), music by Neukomm* 

The Old Man of the Sea ("Arabian 
Nights”). A creature encountered by 
Sindbad the Sailor in his fifth voyage. 
This terrible Old Man contrived to get on 
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tb« iNMik of Sindbad, and would neither 
dinaoiiiii again, nor could he be shaken 
off. last Sindbad gave him some wine 
to drink, which so intoxicated him that 
hovrelaxed his grip, and Sindbad made 
hlaosoapik 

Out at tea. Wide of the mark ; quite 
wrong ; like a person in the open ocean 
without compass or chart. 

8ea-board. That part of a country 
which harden on the sea/ the coast-line. 
It should be seorhord. (French, bord^ 
the edge.) 

8ea-|^irt Isle. England; so called 
because it is girded round by the ocean, 
or, as Shakespeare has it, '^hedged in 
with the main, that water-walled bul- 
wark” (‘'King John,” ii. 1). 

Thii pnolottt Htone let in the illver een, 

Whioh Mrvee it in the ofBee of a wall. 

Or as a moat defeniive to a houee. 

Agi^atihe envy of leM happier landa. 

Shakuimu, ^King RUhard JLr ii. 1. 

Sea-nettles. Gelatinous animal 
sea-plants, some of which sting like 
nettles. 

Sea-serpent. Pontoppidan, in his 
'‘Katurai Histoiy of Norway,” speaks 
of sea-Borpents 600 feet long. The grotit 
sea-serpent was said to have been seen 
off the coast of Norw^ in 1819, 1822, 
1837* Hans Egede affirms that it was 
seen on the coast of Greenland in 1734. 
In 1815, 1817, 1819, 1833, and in 1869, it 
made its appearance near Boston. In 
1848 it was “ seen ” by the crew of her 
Majesty’s frigate Dsedalus, in the South 
Atlantic Ocean. In 1875 it was seen by the 
crew of the barque Paulino. Girth Oft 

Sealed Fountain. An exclusive 
privilege. Solomon says— “My spouse 
IS a fountain sealed” (Cant. iv. 12). In 
the vicinity of Bethlehem travellors are 
shown the springs which Solomon shut 
up and sealed with his signet, to keep 
them for his own private use.— Afaua- 
dreU, **TraveU” 

SebaYalm (4 syl.). llabbis who 
lived after the Talmud was finished, and 
mve their judgments on traditionary 
difficulties (Al derek seharothf “ by way 
of opinion**).— Hiurtoi/. 

Sebastian (St). Patron saint of 
archers, because he was bound to a tree 
and shot at with arrows. As the arrows 
stuck in his body as thick as pins in a 
pin-cushion, he was also made patron 


saint of pin-makers. And as he was a 
oenturion, he is patron saint of soldieia. 

SebastUnjLs'tas. Persons who be- 
lieve that dom Sebastian, who fell in tiie 
battle of Alcazarquebir in 1578, will re- 
turn to earth, when Brazil become 
the chief kingdom of the earth. 

Sebile (2 qrl.). La Dame du Lao, in 
the romance entitled “Percefore^** 
Her castle was surrounded by a river, 
on which rested so thick a fog that no 
one could see across it. Alexander the 
Great abode with her a fortnight to be 
cured of his wounds, and king Arthur 
was the result of their amour (vol. i. 42). 

Second. (See Two.) 

Second Sight. The power of seeing 
things invisible to others ; the power of 
foreseeing future events by means of 
shadows thrown before them. Many 
Highlanders claim this power, which 
the ancient Gaels called shadow-sight 
[iaischitara-it/gh). 

Nor lf>Ri Availed hie optis Blclffht, 

And ScotliBh gilt ot Bouond eight. 

yVMmbuU. 

Second thoughts are best because they 
orise after due reflection. 

** Hold, eir, for Moond thought! are beat,* 

The huaband cried ; " 'tia my request 
With pleasure to proloiw my life.^ 

Trn(M,*AlaJrMia* 

Sec'ular Games. Those held W the 
Romans only once in a century. While 
the kings reigned they were held in the 
Campus Martius, in honour of Pluto and 
Proserpine, and were instituted in obe- 
dience to the Sibyline verses, with the 
promise that “ the empire should remain 
in safety so long as this admonition was 
observed.” 

l>at?, qusB preea'mnr 
Temp'orb anoio 
Quo Bibyllmi mouue'ie veriU. 

JBoraee, •' Carmen Seculare" A.U C , 737. 

Sedan-Chairs. So called fVom 
sedes (Lat), ** a seat” Their introduc- 
tion into England is erroneously attri- 
buted to the duke of Buckingham, who, 
it is said, gave great offence by employ- 
ing men as beasts of burden. Sir S. 
Buncombe used one in 1634, when 
Buckingham was a boy, and we find 
it spoken of as far back as 1681. It 
was introduced into France (in 1617) 
by M. de Montbrun, and called chaise a 
porteurs. 
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Sedgwick. {See Doousdat Ssdq- 

WICK.) 

Sedley {Amdia), An inmersonation 
of virtue without intellect in lliackeray’s 
"Vanity Fair” (iSwShaep.) 

Sedrat. The lotus-tree which stands 
on the right-hand side of the invisible 
throne of Allah. Its branches extend 
wider than the distance between heaven 
and earth. Its leaves resemble the ears 
of the elephant. Each seed of its fruit 
encloses a houri ; and two rivers issue 
from its roots. Numberless birds sing 
among its branches, and numberless 
angels rest beneath its shade. 

See'dy. Weary, worn out, out of 
sorts. (Saxon, toedre, weary, sated, sick.) 
A hat or coat is termed seedy when it 
has become shabby. A man is seedy 
after a debauch, when he looks and feels 
out of sorts. 

8 eeL To close the eyelids of a hawk 
by running a thread through them ; to 
hoodwink. (French, c»7/er,e»7, the eye lash.) 

81 m that M Toimg oonld fflve oat aaoh a iMining, 

To Nal her father'e eyev uu, oloie as oak. 

iihakmttaTt ^ » OtheOo," ilL 8. 

See'lXLUTgli. The wonderful bird that 
could speak all the languages of the 
world, and whose knowledge embraced 
put, present, and future events.— 
iian mythology, 

Segonti^ari. Inhabitants of parts 
of Hampshire and Berkshire, referred to 
by Ceesar in his " Commentanes." 

Seiks (pron. Seeh), A relipous sect 
in Hindu^n, founded in 1500. They 
profess Hie purest Deism, and are dis- 
tinguished from the Hindus by worship- 
ping one invisible god. The word means 
lum, and was applied to them on ac- 
count of their heroic resistance to the 
Moslem. Ultimately they subdued La- 
hore, and established themselves in the 
Pimjab, &c. 

Sela'ma or SeUfmeh, The headland 
of the Persian Gulf commonly called 
Cape Musseldom. The Indians throw 
cocoa-nuts, fruits, and flowers into Hie 
sea when they pass this cape, to secure 
a propitious voyage.— il/orier. 

Bxoeiei from th« Indian tea 
Blow round Sdoma’i lointed cap*. 

Moore, **Fure Worahippera.* 

^ Bele'nS. The moon-goddess ; seme- 
mes but improperly c^led Diana, as 
DUna is eiwaja call^ the chaste hunt- 


ress ; but Selenfl had fifty daughters by 
Bndymion, and several by Zeus, one of 
whom was called "The Dew*' (JErse), 
Diaiua is represented with bow and arrow 
running after the sti^ ; but Belene is 
rmresented in a chariot drawn by two 
white horses; she has winm on her 
shoulders and a sceptre in her hands. 

Selen'cided. The dynasty of Seleu- 
cus. Soleucus succeeded to a part of 
Alexander's vast empire. The monarchy 
consisted of 830 * 10 , a part of Asia Minor, 
and all the eastern provinces. 

Selim. Son of Abdallah and cousin 
of Zuloika (3 syl.). When Giaffir (2 syl.) 
murdered Abdallah, ho took Selim and 
brought him up as his own son. The 
young man fell in love with Zuleika, who 
thought he was her brother ; but when 
she discovered he was Abdallah's son. 
she promised to be his bride, and eloped 
with him. As soon as Giaffir discovered 
this he went after the fugitives, and 
shot Selim. Zuleika killed herself, and 
the old pacha was left childless. The 
character of Selim is bold, enterprising, 
and truthful.— Byron,,** Bnde of A by doe.** 

Se'lim (son of Acbar). The name of 
Jehanguire, before his accession to the 
throne. He married Nourmahal' (the 
Light of the Haram). A coolness arose 
between the young married couple, but 
Nourmabal contrived to enter the sultan's 
banquet-room as a lute-player, and so 
charmed young Selim that he exclaimed 
"If Nourma^l had so sung, I could 
have forgiven her ever 3 rthing;** where- 
upon Nourmahol threw off her disraise, 
and became reconciled to her humnd. 
—7. Moore, " The Light of the Harem*' 

Serjuks. A Perso-Turkish djmasty 
which gave eleven kings and lasted 138 
years (1056-1194). It was founded by 
Togrul Beg, a descendant of Sel^'uk, 
chief of a small tribe which gained 
possession of Boka'ra. 

SolL Asaildle. "Vaulting ambition 
. . . o’erleaps its sell” (" Macbeth,” i. 7). 
Latin, Mifa/ French, Window M7f 
is the Saxon eyl, a basement. 

He lefte his loftic steed with golden sell 

Spenser, *• Fairy Qneen," U. a. 

Sell, eold, made a captive, as a pur- 
chased slave. St. Paul says he was 
** sold under sin ” (Bom. viL 14). 

A eell. A " do,’ a decepHon, a "take- 
in.” Street vendors who take in the 
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nn^try with oatch-pennies, chuoklo like 
heoi when they have laid an egg, Sold 
•gain, and got the money !'* 


Seltter Water. A corruption of 
Alters Tfafer ; bo called from the Lower 
Boltem, near Limburg (NaBsau). 


Sel*yag'e|p. Father of Sir Industry, 
and hero of Thomson's ** Castle of Indo* 
lenee." 


In Mqr-lsnd th«n lived a knight of old. 

Of IlMiture Item. Selvagglo well y-olent. 

A rongh, iinpdlihed men. robuit aud bold. 

Bat wondrooi poor. He neither lowed nor reaped. 
Be itoreiln lummer for cold winter heaped. 

In hunting all hlidiyi away he wore: 

Bow loordhed 1^ June, now In Bovember iteeped, 

He^m w and the boar. 

Canto iLO. 


BoXHir'amiS. SsmiramisoflJuNoiih, 
Margaret of Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way. (1353-1412.) 

Catharine II. of Russia. (1729-1796.) 


Ben'tences (8 ^1.). The fonr books 
of Sentences, by Pierre Lombard, the 
foundation of scholastic theology <a the 
middle period. (See Schoqlhbb.) 

MasUr of Ihs SenUsnea. Viono Lom- 
bard, schoolman. (Died 1164.) 

Sen’tmel. Archd. Sndth says » it is 
one set to watch the senfina (Let) or hold 
of a ship,” but the Fr. setmer, a path or 
beat," is far more probable. 

Sentinelle perdue. One placed at a post 
where he is almost certain to be kuled 
by the enemy. 

Sepoy. The Indian soldier is so 
called, says bishop Heber, from sip. a 
bow, their principal weapon in olaen 
times. 

Sept. A clan (Latin, septtm, a fold) ; 
all the cattle, or all the Toters, in a given 
enclosure. 


Sena'nUB (St.) Hod to the island of 
Soattery, and resolved that no female 
form should ever stop upon it. An angel 
led St. Can'ara to the island, but the 
recluse refused to admit her. Tom 
Mooro has a poem on this legend, ** St. 
Senanus and the Lady.” — **Iris7i Melo^ 
diei," No. 1. (.9«g Kevin.) 

Sen'dal. A thin silk. (Italian, zeor 
dado; Spanirii, cendal,) 

Sen'eoa. Tke Christian Sen' eca. Bishop 
HaU of Norwich. (1574-1656.) 

Senior Op'time. A Cambridge 
University expression, meaning a second- 
class man in mathematical honours. The 
first class consists of Wranglers. 

Senior Soph. A man of the third 
year's standing is so called in the univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 

Sennaclierib, whose army was de- 
stroyed by the Angel of Death, is by 
the Orientals called King Moussal. — 
jyilerhslot {stotes to Vie K<min), 

Se*nnight. A week ; seven nights. 
FortnigU, fourteen nights. These words 
are relics of the ancient Celtic custom of 
beginning the day at sunset, a custom 
observed by the ancient Greeks, Baby- 
lonians, Persians, Syrians, and Jews, 
and by the modern representatives of 
these people. In Gen. i. we always find 
the evening precedes the morning; as. 

The evening and the morning were the 
first day," Ac. 


September Massacres. An in- 
discriminate slaughter of Loyalists con- 
fined at the time in the Abbaye and 
otlior French prisons, Danton gave order 
for this onslaught after the capture of 
Verdun by the allied Prussian army. It 
lasted the 2nd, 8rd, and 4th of Septem- 
ber, 1792. As many as 8,000 persons 
fell in this massacre, among whom was 
the princess de Lamballe. 

Septembri'zers or Septembrisevre 
(the September men). The men who 
planned and executed the September 
Alassacres {q.v,), 

Septuages'ima Sunday. In round 
numbers, seventy days before Easter. 
The third Sunday before Lent. 

Sep'tuagint. A Greek version of 
the Old Testament, so called because it 
was made (in round numbers) by seventy 
Jews; more correctly cmea^g, by 
seventy-two. Dr. Campbell disapproves 
of this derivation and says it was so 
called because it was sanctioned and 
authorised by the Jewish Sanhedrim or 
great council, which consisted of 70 or 71 
members besides the High priest. This 
derivation falls in better with the modern 
notion that the version was made at 
different times by different translators. 
(Latin, septuaginia, seventy.) 

Sera^o. The mlace of the Turkish 
sultan, situated in the Golden Horn, and 
enclosed by walls seven miles and a half 
in circuit. The chief entrance is ^ 
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SvStUmi OaU; and the chief of the hu^ 
edifices is the Harm, or sacred spot,** 
which contains numerous houses, one for 
eac^ of the sultan's wives, and others 
for his concubines. The black eunuchs 
form the inner guard, and the white 
eimuchs the second gua^ The Seraglio 
may be visited by strangers ; not so the 
Harem. 

Serapliio Doctor {Doctor Seraphf^ 
teat), St. Bonaventu^ra, a schoolman, 
was so called for his seraphic fervour 
and eloquence. (1221-1274.) 

Serapliio Saint. St. Francia 
d’ Assisi, founder of the Franciscan order. 
(1182-1226.) 

Ser'aphixn* An order of angels 
distinguished for fervent zeal and re- 
ligious ardour. The word means <<to 
bum.** Isaiah vi. 2. ) 

Thoniand oeleitfal ardoun (urapht) where he stood 
Veiled with his gorgeous wings, up spnnglng light. 
Flew through the midst of heaven. 

^ Jfitton.**Pafadl#s2io#f.-v. 

Sera'pis. The Ptolemaic form of the 
Egyptian OH^ris, The word is a cor- 
ruption of osor-apis (dead apis, or rather 
''osirified-apis*’), a deity which had so 
many things in common with Osi'ris 
that it is not at all oasy to distinguish 
them. 

Serapis. Symbol of tho Nile and of 
fortuity. 

Serat (Af). The ordoal bridge over 
which every one will have to pass at the 
resurrection. It is not wider than the 
edge of a soimetar, and is thrown across 
the gulf of Hell. The faithful, says 
the Koran, will pass over in safety, but 
sinners wUl faU headlong into the oireary 
realm beneath. 

Serbo'nian Bog or Serho'nis. A 
mess from which there is no way of ox- 
trioating oneself. The Serbonian bog 
was between Egypt and Palestine. 
Strabo oaUs it a lake, and says it was 
200 stadia long and 50 broad; Pliny 
makes it 150 mUes in length. Hume 
says that whole armies have been lost 
therein. Typbon lay at the bottom of 
^is bog, which was therefore called 
Typhwi $ Breathing Hole, It received its 
name from Sebaket-Bardoil, a king of 
Jerusalem, who died there on his return 
wem an expedition into Egypt. 

KaVtiir, f must njr I know of no Sarbonian bog 




A gulf profound u that Serbonian bog 
Batwlzt Damista and Mount Cuaiua old. 
Where armlaa whole have rank. 


miton, **ParadiM £oil,'*ii. 


Sereme'nes (4 syl.). Brother-in-law 
of king Sardanapalus, to whom he en- 
tmsts his signet ring to put down a 
rebellion headed by Arba'oSs the Mede 
and Beresis the Chaldean soothsayer. 
He is slain in a battle with the insur- 
gents.— Byron, Sardanapalvc,** 


Serena^de (3 syL). Music performed 
in the serene— i,e,, in the open air at 
even-tide (Latin, serttnum), Ade is the 
Greek aeido, I sing, which appears in 
such words as Lusiad, Dunciad, 

Franciad, Philipptdg, Henrioda, &o. 

Or aaronade which the ctarved lover ■ingi 
To hlc proud fair. MiUon* ** PuradiH LosL** 


Sere'ne (2 syl.). A title given tc 
certain German princes. Those princes 
who used to hold under the empire were 
entitled Serene or Most Serene ifighnesses. 
Its all serene. All right (Spanish, serdno, 
*'all right** — ^tbe sentinel’s countersign). 


Serif and Sanserif. The former is 
a letter in typography with tho “ wings** 
or finishing strokes (as T) ; the latter is 
a letter without the finishing strokes (as 
T). French, serre-Jile (the last man of a 
file, that which completes a file ; the 
finishing stroke). 

Sexjeants-at-liaw. French, ^fr«- 
serjens, a corruption of fratres-servientee 
of the Templars. 

Sermon Dane, Doctors Commons, 
London. A corruption of Slure-moniere 
Lane (the lane of the money shearers ov 
clippers, whose office it was to cut and 
round the metal to be stamped into 
money). The Mint was in the street now 
called Old Change.— Mdiitod, 
doa,*' ii. 880, 

Serpent. An attribute of St. Cecilia, 
St. Euphe'mia, and many other saints, 
either because they trampled on Satan or 
because they miraculously cleared some 
country of such reptiles, (See Dagon.) 

J^ent, in Christian art, figures ia 
Paradise as tho tempter. 

The brazen serpent ^ve newness of 
life to those who were bitten by the fiery 
dragons, and raised their eyes to this 
symbol (Numb. xxi. 8). 

It is not unfrequently offixod to the 
cross. 
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It is fconerally placed under the feet of 
the Vii^n, in allusion to the promise 
made to Eve after the Fall (Gen. iii. 15). 

Satan is called the great serpent, be- 
cause under the form of a serxicnt he 
tempted Eve (Rev. xii. 9). 

Surpent meiamorpJmes. Cadmos and 
his wife llarmo'nia wore by Zeus con- 
verted into serpents, and removed to 
Elysium. Escula'pios, god of Epidau'- 
ros, assumed the form of a serpent when 
be appeared at Rome during a pesti- 
lence. Therefore is it that the goddess 
of Health bears in her hand a serpent. 

O wave, Hygela, o’or Britannia*! throne 

I'hy eerpout-wand* ond mark it. for thiue own 
Darmnt “ JKeonomy of Keuti^utton,” iv. 

Jupiter Ammon appeared to Olym'pias 
in tlie form of a sortient, and bocamo 
the father of Alexander the Groat. 

When fflidee a giWrr aorpont, treacheroua guest i 

And Aar Olvmpla fulde him to licr breaHt.. 

Darmn^*' Economy 0/ Fepeiaiton,''!. a 

Jupiter Oapitoli'nus in a similar form 
became the father of Scipio Africanus. 

The Sa'peiit is emllematica ? — 

(1) Of wisdom. — “Bo ye therefore wise 
SB seipents, and harmless as doves*' 
(Matt. X. 16). 

(2) Of subtilty. — Now the sei^)ent was 
more subtil than any beast of the held " 
(Gen. iii. 1). 

It is said that the ceras'tus hides in 
sand that it may bite the horse’s foot, 
and get the rider thrown. In allusion 
to this belief, Jacob says, “ Dan shall Vie 
... an adder in the path, that bitoth the 
horse heels, so that his rider shall fall 
backward*' (Gen. xlix. 17). 

It is said that serpents when attacked 
swallow their young, and eject them 
again on reaching a place of safety. 

Thomas Lodge says that people called 
Rauveurs have St. Catherine's wheel in 
the palate of their mouths, and there- 
fore can heal the sting of serpents. 

When a serpent drinks it is said that 
It first vomits up all its venom, for fear 
of poisoning itself by swallowing it. 

The Bible also tells us that it stops 
up its ears that it may not be charmed 
by the charmer (Ps. Iviii. 4). 

The serpent is symbolical — 

(1) Of deity, ^ause, says Plutarch, 
**it feeds upon its own body ; even so all 
things spring from God, and will be re- 
solved into deity again. — Iside et 
Osinde” i. 2., p. 5 ; and **FhiloByblm” 


(2) Of eternity, as a corollary of the 
former. It is represented as forming a 
circle and holding its tail in its mouth. 

(3) Of renovation. It is said that the 
serpent, when it is old, has the power of 
growing young again “like the eagle,” 
by casting its slough, which is done by 
squeezing itself between two rocks. 

(4) Of guardian spirits. It was thus 
employed by the ancient Greeks and 
liomans, and not unfroquently the figure 
of a serpent was depicted on their altars. 

In the temple of Athe'na, at Athens, a 
serpent was kept in a cage, and called 
“The Guardian Spirit of the Temple.” 
This serpent was supposed to be ani- 
mated by the soul of Erictho'nius. 

To cha'ish a serpent in your bosom. To 
show kindness to one who proves un- 
grateful. The Greeks say that a hus- 
bandman found a serpent’s egg, which he 
ut into his bosom. The egg was hatched 
y the warmth, and the young serpent 
stung its benefactor. 

Their ears liaveheenserpent-licM, They 
have the gift of foreseeing events, the 
power of seeing into futuritjr. This is a 
Greek superstition. It is said that Cas- 
sandra and IleronuB were gifted with the 
jjowor of prophecy, because sepentn 
licked their oars while sleeping in the 
temple of Apollo. 

The seed of the woman shall bruise the 
serpents head. And to the serpent God 
said, the seed of the woman “shall bruise 
thy head.” The heart of the serpent 
being close to the head, renders a severe 
“bruise” there fatal. The serpent 
bruised the hwl of man— t.e., being a 
cause of stumbling, it hurt the foot which 
tripped against it. (Gen. iii. 15.) 

^pents Food. Fennel is said to he 
the favourite food of serpents, with the 
juico of which it restores its sight when 
dim. 

Serpents. Brazilian wood is a panatua 
against the bites of serpents. The coun- 
tess of Salisbury, in the reign of James 
1., had a bedstead made of this wood, 
and on it is the legend of Iloni soil qm 
mal y pense. 

Serpentine Verses. Such as end 
with the same word as they begin with 
The following are examples ■ 

Cresoit amor nummi, aaantnm ipm peounia erea^it 
Greater grows the love of pelf, as pelf itadf grovf 
greater. 

Ambo florentee ntatibni, Areadoi amlA 
Both mtae apriog of lUe^ ArflO^WM bofik 
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8erpenfi'no(in " Orlando Furioso *•). 
One of the leaders of the allied Moorish 
army. 

Serrapur'da. High screens of rep 
cloth, stmened with cane, used to eu* 
close a considerable space round the 
royal tent of the Persian army. 

Senrant {Faithful), (<S«sAdam.) 

Serve. I'll serve him ott<— give him 
a quid pro quo. This is the French <ka‘ 
server, to do an ill turn to one. 

To serve a rope. To roll something 
upon it to prevent it from being fretted. 
The “ service” or material employed is 
spun yard, small lines, sennit, ropes, old 
leather, or canvas. 

Servus Servo'rum {Latin). The 
slave of slaves, the drudge of a servant. 
The style adopted by the Roman pontiffs 
ever since the time of Gregory the Great 
is Seft'vus Servoi'um Dei. 

Alexander epiaeopue, aerrud senrorum Dei, Kane* 
timo aiio WUlieliuo Baluiem.— 

I. p. L 

Ses'ame (3 syl.). Oily gram of the 
natural order Pedalia'cete, originally 
from India. In Egypt they eat sesame 
cakes, and the Jews frequently add tho 
seed to their cakes. The cakes made of 
sesame oil, mixed with honey and pre< 
served citron, are considered an Oriental 
luzuiy ; sesame is excellent also for pud- 
dings. {See Open Sesame.) 

Among th« numerous objects.... was a black horse 
.. ..Un one side of its mauler there was cleau barley 
aud sesame, and the otlier was filled with rubo-wacer. 
— “AraWttn ATip/tte ’* {Tlnrd Oultndur}. 

Se'slia. King of the serpent race, on 
which Vishnu reclines on the primeval 
waters. It has a thousand heads, on one 
of which the world rests. Tho coiled-up 
sesha is the emblem of eternity.— 
mytholoffif. 

Sesos'tris (in Fdnelon’s “ Tdl5- 
maque”). Tho lay figure of this charac- 
ter was Louis XIV. 

Set Off. A commercial expression. 
The credits are set off the debits, and 
the balance struck. 

Setoff to advantage, A term used by 
jewellers, who set o£f precious stones by 
appropriate ** settings.” 

Set-to. A boxing match, a pugilistic 
fight, a scolding. In pugilism the com- 
batants are by their seconds ''set to the 
scratch ” or line marked on the ground, 
and this "set-to” is in fact the com- 
nwncement of the encounter. 


Set'ebos. A deity of the Fatago* 
nians, introduced by Shakespeare into 
his "Tempest.” 

His art is of fueh power 
It would control my dam’s gou, Setebos. 

And make a vaasal of hun. L f. 

Sethltes (2 syl.). A sect of the 
Bocond century, who maintained that 
the Messiah was Se1&, son of Adam. 

Setting the Thames on Fire. A 
pun on tho word temse (a sieve for cleans- 
ing moal). An active workman would 
ofton set tho rim of the temse on fire by 
friction, as ho moved it rapidly over the 
mouth of the barrel into which the meal 
was sifted. The French have the same 
pun: "Setting tho Seine on fire;" for 
seive is a large fish-nct. A lazy man will 
" never sot the temse [Thames] on fire.” 

Seven (Greek, Kepta; Latin, sepiem; 
German, eieben ; Saxon, seofan; our seven, 
&c.). A holy number. There are seven 
days in creation, seven spirits before the 
throne of God, seven days in the week, 
seven graces, seven divisions in the Lord’s 
J^rayer, seven ages in the life of man, and 
the Just fall " seven times a day,” There 
are seven phases of tho moon, every 
seventh year was sabbatical, and seven 
times seven years was the jubilee. The 
tiiroe great Jewish feasts lasted seven 
days, and between the first and second 
of these feasts wore seven weeks. Levit- 
ical purifications lasted seven days. We 
have seven churches of Asia, seven can- 
dlesticks, seven stars, seven trumpets, 
seven spirits before the throno of God, 
seven horns, tho Lamb has seven eyes, 
ton times seven Israelites go to Egypt, 
the exile lasts the same number of years, 
and there were ton times seven elders. 
Pharaoh in his dream saw seven kine 
and seven ears of corn, &c. 

It is frequently used indefinitely to 
signify a long time, or a great many: 
thus in the '* Interlude of the Four Ele- 
ments,” tho danco of Apetyte is called 
the best ‘‘that 1 have seen this seven 
yere.” Shakespeare talks of a man being 
*' a vile thief this seven year.” 

Seven Bodies in Alchemy. Sun 
is gold, moon silver. Mars iron, Meroory 
quicksilver, Saturn lead, Jupiter tin, 
and Venus copper. 

The bodies seven, eek, lo liein beer anoon; 

Sul gold is.and Luiu silver we tlireiie. 

Mars yreii, Mertnrie nnyksilver we clepe; 

Batiimus Icrd.aixd Jubitur is tyii, 

Aud Veiiuti coiHT, Xty luy fader kyn. 

Cha%Ktr, ProUof Me "Chanouna rkmanee TnU!* 



SEVEN Cl^PIONS. 


SEVEN 


Seven Champions of Christen^ 
dom is by Biohard Johnson, who lived 
iu ^e rei^ of Elizabeth and James I. 

(1) St. George of England was seven 
ears imprisoned by the Almi'dor, the 
lack king of Morocco. 

(2) St. Denys of France lived seven 
years in the form of a hart. 

(3) St James of Spain was seven years 
dumb out of love to a fair Jewess. 

(4) St. Anthony of Italy^ with the other 
champions, was enchanted into a deep 
sleep in the Black Castle, and was re« 
leased by St. George’s three sons, who 
quenchea the seven lamps by water from 
the enchanted fountain. 

^5) St. Andrew of Scotland, who was 
guided through the VaJe of Walking 
Spirits bjr the Walking Fire, and de- 
livered BIX ladies who had lived seven 
years under the form of milk-white swans. 

(6) St. Patrick of Ireland was immured 
in a cell where he scratched his grave 
with his own nails. 

(7) St. David of Wales slept seven 
years in the enchanted garden of Orman- 
dinoi but was redeemed by St. George. 

Seven Churches of Asia. 

(1) Ephesos, founded by St. Paul, 57, 
in a ruinous state in the time of J ustinian 
(527). 

(2) Smyrna, still an iimportant seaport. 
Polycarp was its first bishop, and died 
175. 

(3) Per'gamos, renowned for its library. 

(4) Thyati'ra, now called Ak-hissar 
(the White Castle), 

(5) Sardis, now a small village called 
Sart. 

(6) Philadelphia, now called Allah 
Shehr (City of Qod), a miserable town. 

(7) Laodice'a, now a deserted place 
colled Eski-hissar (the Old Castle), 

Seven Days* War. The great 
conflict for German supremacy between 
Prussia an(| Italy on one side and Aus- 
tria on the other, in the spring of 1866. 
Austria, having confessed herself beaten, 
gave up the Quadrilateral to Franco, and 
FVance gave it to Italy, by which means 
all Italy, except a smml part secured to 
the pope, became one kingdom. 

The Franco-Prussian conflict was a 
SIX MONTHS* WAK. The emperor left 
8t. Caoud July 28, 1870, and Paris ca- 
pitulated January 28, 1871. 

Seven Dials {London), A column, 
vailed in, formerly stood at the ancient 


limits of St. Giles, and seven dials were 
affixed to it, facing the seven streets 
which radiated from that centre. 

Where femed Bt Oilee*i snoient limits spread 
All m-railed oolomii rears its lofty head. 

Here to Mven streets seyen dials count the day. 
And from each other catch the circling n^. 

Ooy,«2Vwto,**il. 

Seven Joys of the Virgin. {See 

Mart.) 

Seven Sages or Wise Men of 
Greece. 

(1) Solon of Athens, whose motto was, 
** Know thyself.” 

(2) Chilo of Sparta— Consider the 
end.” 

(3) Thales of Mile'tos— ''Who hateth 
suretyship is sure.” 

(4) Bias of Prie'ne— "Most men are 
bad.” 

(6) Cleobulos of Lindos—" The golden 
mean,” or "Avoid extremes.” 

(6) PittacoB of Mityle'ne— " Seize Time 
by the forelock.” 

(7) Periander of Corinth— " Nothing 
is impossible to industry.” 

Virsl SuZon.who made the Athenian laws; 

While Chilo, m Hi>arta. wbb famed for hi* aavs; 

In did Thaln antnuiouiy teach ; 

Jtuu! ni»ed iu I'ric'iio lus uutr.iU to preoi’h: 

CU'obuloH, uf l.indi>8. «aa hiuidsomo and wise; 
Jilitvle’ue Vniust tlimlduin wiw Pttturot rine; 
rt-nunder w wild to haro mined through liu» oonrt 
The title that Mjtton,tha Cheniau, ought. K.C.11. 

Seven Senses. Scared out of my 
seven senses. According to very ancient 
teaching, the soul of man, or his "inward 
holy body,” is compounded of the seven 
properties which are under the influence 
of the seven planets. Fire animates, 
earth gives the sense of feeling, water 
gives speech, air gives taste, mist gives 
sight, flowers give hearing, the south 
wind gives smelling. Hence the seven 
senses are animation, feeling, speech, 
taste, sight, hearing, and smelling. 
Common Semsk) Ecclesias. xvii. 5. 

Seven Sisters. Seven cnlverins so 
called, cast by one Bortbwick. 

And these were Borthwiek's ** Sisters Seven,** 
And oulverins which Fmnoe had given ; 
Ill-omened gift ! The guns remain 
The conqueror's spoil on Flodden plain. ^ , 

S%r Walter Scotty** He, 

Seven Sleepers. Seven noble 
youths of Ephesos, who fled in the Decian 
persecution to a cave in mount Celion. 
After 230 years they awoke, but soon 
died, and their bodies were taken to 
Marseilles in a large stone coffin, still 
shown in Victor’s Church. Their names 
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are Constantine^ Dionysius, John, Maz- 
im'ian, Malohus, Martin'ian, and Serap'- 
ion. This fable took its rise from a mis- 
apprehension of the words, “They fell 
asleep in the Lord”— i.c., died.— G'rtf- 
gcry of Tourty Oloria MaHyrumy' 
i. 9. {See Koran xviii.; Golden Legend^ Ac.) 

Seven Sorrows. (See Maily.) 

Seven Spirits stand before tho 
Throne of God Michael, Gabriel, La- 
mael, Raphael, Zacharicl, Anacl, and 
Oriphiel. — Gustavini. 

Seven Weeks’ War. Tliat in 
1866 between Prussia and Austria (June 
17 to Aug. 23.) 

Seven Wise Masters. Lucion, son 
of DolopS-thus, received improper ad- 
vances from his stepmother, and, being 

X lled, she accused him to tho king of 
ing her violence. By consulting the 
stars the prince found out that his life was 
in danger, but that tho crisis would be 
passed without injury if ho remained si- 
lent for seven days. Tho wise masters 
now take up the matter ; each one in 
turn tells the king a tale to illustrate 
the evils of inconsiderato punishments, 
and as the tale ends tho king resolves to 
relent ; but the queen at night prevails 
on him to carry out his sentence. The 
seven days being passed, tho prince also 
tolls a tole which embodies tho whole 
truth, whereupon the king sentences tho 
queen to lose her life. This collection 
of tales, called “Sandabar’s Parables,” 
is very ancient, and has been translated 
from the Arabic into almost all the lan- 
guages of tho civilised world. John 
Kolhind, of Dalkeith, turned it into 
Scotch metre. 

Seven Wonders (I.) of Antiquity, 
(1) The Pyramids of Egyjit; (2) the 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon; (3) the 
Tomb of Mauso'los; (4) the Temple of 
Diana at Ephesus; (5) tho Colossus of 
Rhodes ; (6) the Statue of Zeus (Jupiter) 
by Phidias ; (7) the Pharos of Egypt, or 
else the Palace of Cyrus cemented with 
gold. 

Th« penuMM fint, which in Egypt were laid ; 
Vest Po^Zon’epartfen, for Am'ytic made : 

Then tomb of affection and gnilt : 

Foorih. the Ttmie of Dion, In Epheaua buflt ; 

The C(Houo» ofBhodu,cMt in brass, to tho son ; 
Sbetb, Jiqiiterf statue, by Phidias done ; 



fix.) Of the Middle Ages, 

^1) The Colise'um of Rome; (2) the 


Catacombs of Alexandria ; (8) the Great 
Wall of China; (4) Stonehenge; (5) the 
Leaning Tower of Pisa; (6) the Porcelain 
Tower of Nankin ; (7) the Mosque of St. 
Sophia at Constantinople. 

Seven Years’ Iiease. Leases run 
by seven years and its multiples, from 
the ancient notion of what was termed 
“climacteric years,” in which life was 
supposed to be in special periL — Levinus 
Lenmius, (See Climactebio Years.) 

Seven Years’ War. The conflict 
maintained by Frederick II. of Prussia 
against Austria, Russia, and France. 
(1756-1763.) 

Severn. (S^ Sabrina.) 

Seve'rus (St.), Patron saint of 
fullers, being himself of the same craft. 

The Wall of Severus. A stone ram- 
part, built in 208 by tho emperor Seve'rus, 
between the Tyne and tho Solway. It 
is to the north of Hadrian’s wall, which 
was constructed in 120. 

Sewed-up. Intoxicated; done up. 
(Dutch, seeuioty sick.) 

Sexages'ima Sunday. The second 
Sunday before Lent ; so called because 
in round numbers it is sixty days before 
Easter. 

Sex'tile (2 syl.). Tho aspect of two 
planets wlicn distant from each other 
sixty degrees or two signs. This position 
is marked thus ^ As there are twelve 
signs, iwo signs aro n sh-f/i- 

in icxtile, bqunre, ana tnne, ana opposite 

Of uoaious elhcarv. 

J^iUon, "ParadiHLo^t*’ x. Osa 

N.B. The signs opposite or distant 
one-half the circle aro noxious, because 
their action and influence are in the con- 
trary direction. 

Sex'ton. A corruption of Sa'crisian, 
an ofhcial who has charge of tho sacra or 
things attached to a speciflo church, suclt 
as vestments, cushions, books, boxes, 
tools, vessels, and so on. 

Seyd (Seed). Pacha of the More% 
assassinated by Gulnaro, his favourite 
concubine. — Byron, "The Corsair,** 

Sforza, the founder of the illus- 
trious house which was so conspicuous 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
was the son of a day-labourer. His name 
was Giacomuzzo Attendolo, and was 
changed to Sforza from the following 



SHACK. 


SHAFALtia 


IndAeiit Being derirons of going to the 
wen^ he ooneolted hie hatchet thus : he 
flung it againet a tree, eaying *41 it sticks 
faet, I win go.’* It did stick fast, and he 
enlisted. It was because he threw it 
with such amazing force that he was 
called Bforza, the Italian for force. 

S^wza (in ** Jerusalem Delivered”) of 
Lombardy. He, with his two brothers 
AohiUes and Palame’de% were in the 
Hquadron of adventurers in the allied 
Christian army. 

Sltctck. A scamp. To shack or 
shackle is to tie a log to a horse, and 
send it out to feed on the stubble after 
harvest. A shack is either a beast so 
shackled, the right of sending a beast to 
the stubble, or the stubble itself. Ap- 
plied to men, a shack is a jade, a stubble- 
xeeder, one bearing the same ratio to a 
well-to-do man as a jade sent to graze on 
a common bears to a well-stalled horse. 
(Saxon, acedculi Arabic, ihaJeal, to tie 
the feet of a beast.) 

Shad-U-Kam {Pleasure and Delight), 
The luxuriant province of the rori- 
realms, the capital of which is Juder- 
abad’ (Jewel cUy), 

Shaddock. A large kind of orange, 
so called from Captain Shaddock, who 
first transplanted one in the West Indies. 
It is a native of China and Japan. 

Shades. Wine vaults. The Brigh- 
ton Old Bank, in 1819, was turned by Mr. 
Savage into a smoking-room and gin- 
shop. There was an entrance to it by 
the Pavilion Shades, and Savage took 
down the word hank, and inserted instead 
the word ekadee. This term was not 
inappropriate, as the room was in reality 
shaded by the opposite house, occupied 
by Mrs. litzherbert. 

Shadoflf. A contrivance in Egypt 
for watering lands for the summer crops. 
It consists chiefly of long rods so sus- 
pended as to act as levers. 

Shadow. A ghost. Macbeth says to 
the ^ost of Banquo— 

Bense, horrible shadow I unreal mookery, henoe ! 

Shdkeepeare, ‘Waebe(k,’'i]i. 4. 

He woM qwrrel with his oum, shadow. 
He is so irritable that he would lose his tem- 
per on the merest trifle, (c. Schlbmihl.) 

Cone to the had for the shadow of an ass, 
Demosthenes says a young Aihenian 
once hired an ass to Meg’ara. The heat 


was so great and the road so exposed, 
that he alighted at midday to take shel- 
ter from the sun under the shadow of 
the poor beast Soaroely was he seated 
when the owner passed by, and lidd 
claim to the shadow, saying he let the 
ass to the traveller, but not the ass’s 
shadow. After fighting for a time, they 
agreed to settle the matter in the law 
courts, and the suit lasted so long that 
both were ruined. ** If you must quar- 
rel, let it be for something better than 
the shadow of an ass.” 

May your shadow never he less. When 
students have made certain progress in 
the black arts, they are compeUed to run 
through a subterranean hml, with the 
devil after them. If they run so fast 
that the devil can only catch their sha- 
dow or part of it, they become first-rate 
ma^ciaus, but lose either all or part of 
their shadow. Therefore the expression 
referred to above means. May you escape 
wholly and entirely from the clutches of 
the foul fiend. 

A servant earnestly desireth ths shadow 
(Job vii. 2)— the time of leaving off work. 
The people of the East measure time by 
the len^h of their shadow, and if you 
ask a man what o’clock it is, he will go 
into the sun, stand erect, and fixing his 
eye where his shadow terminates, will 
measure its length with his feet ; having 
dono so he will toll you the hour cor- 
rectly. A workman earnestly desires his 
shadow, which indicates the time of 
leaving off work. A person wanting to 
leave the field-work says, "How mng 
my shadow is coming!” A wife will say 
to her husband, ** Why did you not come 
sooner,” and the man will answer. " I 
was obliged to wait for my shadow.” 

Shady. On the shady side of forty— 
the wrong side, meaning more than forty. 
As evening approaches the shadows 
lengthen, and as man advances towards 
the ovening of life he approaches the 
shady side thereof. As the beauty of 
the day is gone when the sun dedinei^ 
the word shady means inferior, bad. &c. ; 
as, a shady character, one that will not 
bear the light ; a shady transaction, &c. 

ShaFalUB. So Bottom the Weaver, 
and Francis Blute the Bellows-mender, 
call Ceph’alus, the husband of Frocris. 
Cephalus was very fond of hunting, and 
Wng greatly heated used to throw him- 
self on the ground and call for Auza 




8HAFKTES. 


SHAKBSPEABl. 


(wind}. Froorii^ bein^ informed of this^ 
thou^t Atm was some rival mistaress, 
and out of jealousy stole through the 
woods to catch her faithless spouse*' 
in the rery act of infidelity. Oephalus 
heard a rustling, and thinking it to be 
occasioned by some wild boar about to 
spring on hun, discharged a dart, and 
lolled his jealous wife. 


Ptkamui. not Shftfalnf to Proem inM 10 trutf. 
TaiSBB. Af ShftfUug to Proorus. 1 to you. 
SaoiMigpMiiti ** JftdmmiiMr Ntght’a Draom,** v. 1. 


Sha'fites (2 syl.). One of the four 
sects of the Sunnites or orthodox Mos> 
toms ; so called from Al-Shafei, a descen> 
dant of Mahomet. 


Shaft. I will male either a shaft or 
holt of it, I will apply it to one use or 
another. The bolt was the cross-bow 
arrow, the shaft was the arrow of the 
long-bow. 


Shafton (ftir PUrde), In this char- 
acter Sir Walter Scott has made familiar 


to us the euphuisms of queen Elizabeth’s 
age. The fashionable cavalier or pedantic 
fop, who assumes the high-flown style 
rendered fashionable by Lyly, was grand- 
son of old Overstitch the tailor.— iSfir 
WaUer Scott, **MoTuisteryy 


Shag. Wet as a shag. A shag is a 
cormorant or sea-raven {Corvus mari'nus). 


S h ah-p our, the Great (Sapor* II. ). 
Sumamed ZvrUctaf (shoulder-breaker), 
because he dislocated the shoulders of 
all the Arabs taken in war. The Bomans 
called him Posifhvmia, because he was 
bom after the death of his father Hor- 
muz II. He was crowned in the womb 
by the Magi placing the royal insignia 
on the body of his mother. 


Shakes. ATo yrsaf Nothing ex- 
traordinary; no such mighty , privilege, 
or bargain. The shake is the common 
or stubble, which poor men were by law 
empowered to use for their hogs, sheep, 
or cattle, between harvest and seed 
time; hence a privilege. It is quite a 
mistake to derive the word from the 
French chaque, or Persian shuck (a 
thing), 

m do it in a brace o/sAd&cs— instantly, 
as soon as you can shake twice the dice- 
box. 


Shake-down. Come and take a 
ehahe-down at my house~^a bed. The 
allusion is to the time when men slept 
upon Utter or clean straw. 

2 A * 


Shakers. Certain agamists founded 
in North America by Ann Lee, caUed 
''Mother Ann,*’ daughter of a poor 
blacksmith, bom in Toad Lane (Todd 
Street), Manchester. She married a 
smith named Stanley, and had feur 
children who died in infancy, after 
which she joined the sect of Jane Ward- 
law, a tailoresB, but was thrown into 
prison as a brawler. While there she 
said that Jesus Christ stood before her, 
and became one with her in form and 
spirit ; and when she came out and told 
her story, six or seven persons joined 
her, and called her "the Lamb’s bride.**. 
Soon after this she went to America and 
settled at Water Vliet, in New York, 
Other settlements were established in 
Hancock and Mount Lebanon. 

Ths Hbakert never marry, form no earthly ties, 
believe m no future reeurreotion.— IK. ifeptoortA 
Dixon. America.** viL la. 

Shakespeare, usually called " Gen- 
tle Will.” 

His wife was Anne Hathaway, of Shot- 
tery, about eight years older than him- 
self. 

Ho had one son named Hamnet, who 
died in his twelfth year, and two daughters. 

Bon Jonson said of him — "And 
though thou hadst small Latin and less 
Greek . . .** 

Milton calls him "Sweetest Shake- 
speare, fancy’s child,” and says he will 
go to the well-trod stage to hear him 
" warble his native wood-notes wild.” — 
Allegro;* 133. 

Akensido says ho is "Alike the mast 
ter of our smiles and tears.” — Ode i. 

Dryden says of him—'* Ho was a man 
who of all modem, and perhaps ancient 
poets, had the largest and most com- 
prehensive soul.” 

Young says — "He wrote the play the 
Almighty made.*'— to Lord Lans- 
downe. 

Mallett says— " Great above rule. . , , 
Nature was his own.”—" Verhai Criti* 
oism.*' 

CoUins says he "joined Tusoan fancy 
to Athenian iaro&f—MpistU U>Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, 

Pope says— 


u 

The dedication qf Shdketpeardt SonneU 


gbalMipeare (whom you and every play-hooM HI 
Btyle '* the divme,”** the matehleif.** what yon i 
For gain, not glory, winged hie rofing flight. 
And grewimmorUu in hie own deepight 

**/mt(aiionfe/ irorofli,” lip. 
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SHAKY. 


SHAKDSAir EXACTNESS. 


liM proTokdd 
Mlollowi:-* 


maoh oontroTeny. It ia 


TO THE OirUB BIOETTER OE 
THESE INSniNG SONNETS 
xa. W. H. ALL HAPPINESSB 
AND THAT ETEBNITIE 
FBOMISBD 
BY 

OUB EVER-LiyiNG POET 
mSBETH 

—that is^ Mr. ‘William Horbort [after- 
wards lord Pembroke] wishoth to [the 
9 arl of Southampton] the only begetter 
or.instimtor.'of these sonnets, that happi- 
ness and eternal life which [Shakespeare] 
the erer-liying poet speaks of. The 
rider is— 

THE WBLL-WISniNQ 
ADVENTURER IN 
SETTING 

* FORTH T. T. 


That is. Thomas Thoi^o is tho adven> 
turer who spcoulatos in their publica- 
tion. (See Aihenofum, Jan. 25, 18d2.) 

Shakespeare, There are six accredited 
signatures of this poet, five of which are 
attached to business documents, and one 
is entered in a book called ** Floreo/* a 
translation of Montaigne, published in 
1603. A passage in act ii., s. 2, of '^Tho 
Tempest '* is traced directly to this tran- 
slation, proving that the ** Floreo ** was 
possessed by Shakespeare before he wrote 
that play. 

The Shakespeare of Divifies, Jeremy 
Taylor. (1613-1667.) 

The Shakespeare of Moqaence. So Bar- 
nave happily characterised the comto de 
Mirabeau. (1749-1791.) 

81iaky« Not steady; not in good 
health; not strictly upright; not well 
prepared for examination. The allusion 
is to a table or chair out of order, and 
ahaky. 


Shalloon is the French ras de Chalons 
^ e ^ short-napped cloth manufactured at 

Shallow. A weak-minded country 
fostioe, intended as a caricature of Sir 
vDiomas Lucy, of Charlecote. He is 
described as one who has been a mad- 
cap in his youth, and still dotes on his 
wild tricks ; he is withal a liar, a block- 
• head, and a rogue. — Shakespeare^ 

Wives of ITtaSwr,” and « 2 BmrylVr 


Shallum. tho lover of Hilpa, is de- 
Wribed by Addisan to be "of agentle dis- 


lie vtoa lord of a manor consisting of a 
long chain of rocks and mountains called 
Tirzah.— iS^>ecfafor,viii.684-6. (disc Hilpa.) 

Shalott (Lady of), X poem by 
Tennyson, the tale of which is similar 
to that of Elaine the "fair maid of 
Astolat** (q,v,). Part I. describes tho 
island of Snalott, and tells us that the 
lady passed her life so secluded there 
that only the farm-labourers knew her. 
Part 11. tells us that the lady passed her 
time in weaving a magic web, and that 
a curso would light on her if she looked 
down the river towards Camelot. Part 
HI. describes how Sir Lancelo^ in aU his 
bravery, rode to Camelot, and the lady 
looked at him as he rode along. Part 1 V. 
B&ya that the lady entered a boat, hav- 
ing first written her name on the prow, 
and floated down the river to Camelot, 
but died on the way. ‘When the boat 
reached Camelot, Sir Lancelot, with all 
the inmates of the palace, came to look 
at it. They read the name on the prow, 
and Sir Lancelot exclaimed, "She nas a 
lovely face, and may God have mercy on 
tho lady of Shalott !” 

Shambles means leTiches (Saxon, 
seamel; Latin, scamnumS*^ tho benches on 
which meat is exposed for sale, i^nk 
means precisely tho same thing as sham- 
bles. (See Bank.) 

Wbatioever it sold in the ehamUea tbst eat. 
asking no Question.—! Oor, x. S6. 

Sham^rock, the symbol of Ireland, 
because it was selected by St. Patrick 
to prove to the Irish the doctrine of the 
Trinity. (Irish and Gaelic, seamrrag.) 

Shamrock, According to the elder 
Pliny, no serpent will touch this plant. 

Shan-dra-don. An Irish car; a 
corruption of the French char-en-dedans 
(an inside car— t.s., a car where the tra- 
vellers sit vis-d-vis), 

Shande'an Exactness. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott says, " The author proceeds 
with the most unfeeling prolixity to rive 
a minute detail of civil and common law, 
of the feudri institutions, of the archi- 
tecture of churches and castles, of 
sculpture and painting, of minstrels, 
players, and parish ole»s. . . Tristram 
can hardly be said to be fairly bom, 
though his lip has already attained the 
size of half a volume.” (<«w fuxt pays,) 
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Wifh ft Bhuideaa •zaafeneii. . . . Apnt 
biAu her mciBoin of b«nAt niiw inoiithi before 
feer nftttrltj, for the iftke of introdu^ng ft beeutl- 
fUM^ootetion fhm the BUixaa.^3iog, Ifortolta.** 


Shandy. Captain Shandy is called 
VncU Toby, He was wounded at the 
siege of Namur, and had retired from the 
service. He is benevolent and generous, 
simple as a child, brave as a lion, and 
gallant as a courtier. His modesty with 
Widow Wadman and his military tastes 
are admirable. He is said to be drawn 
for Sterne’s father.— TrUtram Slmndy'* 
Mrt, ElizaJbeth Skaiidy, mother ^ of 
Tristram. The beati-ideal of nonentity. 
Sir Walter Scott describes her as a 
“ good lady of the poco-curante school.* 
•^SierMf “ Tristram Shandy,** 

Tristram Shandy, The hero of Sterne’s 
novel so called. 

Walter Shandy, Tristram’s father. He 
is a metaphysical Don Quixote in his way, 
full of superstitious and idle conceits. 
He believes in long noses and propitious 
names, but his son’s nose is crushed, and 
his name is Tristram instead of Tris- 
megistus. — Sterne, ^*Trisiram Shandy** 


Shanks* ITag. To ride ShanJed nag 
is to go on foot, the shanks being tho 
legs. A similar phrase is Going by the 
marrow-bone stage.” 


Shanty. A log-hut; from the French 
chantier, a yard where logs of wood are 
piled for sale. 

Shark. A swindler, a pilferer ; one 
who snaps up things like a shark, which 
eats almost anything, and seems to care 
little whether its food is olive or dead, 
fish, flesh, or human bodies. 

Thew thfevea doe rob vs with our owne irood will. 
And have dame hature'i warrant for It Btiii ; 
Bometimee these sharks doe wurke oach others 
wraok, 

The ravening belly often robs the baoke 

Tay1or'$ **Work9$" ii. 117. 

The shark flies the feaiher. This is a 
sailor’s proverb founded on observation. 
Though a shark is so voracious that it 
will swallow without* distinction every- 
thing that drops from a ship into the 
sea, such as cordage, cloth, pitch, wood, 
and oven knives, yet it wUl never touch 
a pilot-fish {q,v,) or a fowl, either alive 
or dead. It avoids sea-gulls, sea-mews, 
petrels, and every feathers thing.^ 
SL Pierre, Studies,**!, 

91i9rp (Becky), The impersonatioii 


of intdleet without virtue in Thackeray s 

Vanity Fair.” (See Sbdlet.) 

Beeky Bhup, with » bsronet for ft brotberdn* 
law and an earl'k danghter for a friend, felt the 
hollowness of human nandeur, and tbongbt she 
was happier with the Bohemian artists in 8oh&— 
TheJSa^rus, 

Sharp's Hu word. Look out, keep your 
eyes open and your wits about you. 
when a shopman suspects a customer, 
he will ask aloud of a brother shopman 
if ''Mr. Sharp is come in and if his 
suspicion is confirmed will receive for 
answer, " No, but he is expected back 
immediately.”— 

Sharp-beak. The Crow’s wife in 
tho tale of " Reynard tho Fox.” 

Sharp-set. Hungry. 

If ante were so sharpe-set as to eat fried flies, but- 
terd bees, etiied snalles, either on Fridaie or bun> 
daie, he conld not be therefore indicted of haulte 
ireoson.— hlanihurst, Inland,'* p. lA (1580.) 

Shaugeda'ya (North-American In* 
dian), A coward. 

Shave. To shave a ensUmer, Hotten 
says, when a master-draper sees any one 
capable of being imposed upon enter his 
shop, he strokes his chin, to signify to 
his assistant that the customer may be 
shaved. 

/ shaved through; He was within a 
shave of a pluck. I just got through (my 
examination] ; He was nearly rejected as 
not up to the mark. Tho allusion is to 
carpentry. 

Shaveling. A lad, a young man. 
In the year 1^8, tho clergy died so fast 
of the Black Death, that youths were ad- 
mitted to holy orders bv being shaven. 
" William Bateman, bishop of Norwich, 
dispensed with sixty shavelings to hold 
rectories and other livings, l^t divine 
service might not cease in the parishea 
over which they were appointed.”— Hfoaa- 
field, **lIisUn'y of Norfolk,** vol. iii. 

Shaveling, A friar, a priest ; so called 
because priests were "all shaven and 
shorn,” and are still in tho Roman Ca- 
tholic Church. 

Bcoket proclaimed to his shavelings Immunitte of 
oondiimv punishment even in a oast of most wiekoA 

Shaving. Bondmen were com- 
manded by the ancient Gauls to shave in 
token of servitude. 

In the Turkish sei^lioy the slaves are 
obliged to shave their ohms in token of 
their servitude. 
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dian). Son of Mudj^ekee'wis, and king of 
the South-wind. He sends the wood- 
Dirds and robin, the swallow and wild- 
goose, the melon and tobacco, the grape 
and the maize. He is described as fat 
and lazy, listless and easy. He loved a 
prairie maiden, but was too lazy to woo 
ner. The maiden proved to be the dun> 
delion, and when winter came her head 
was covered with snow, and she was lost 
|o the lazy Shawonda^see. — Lon^ellow, 

She Stoops to Conquer. This 
comedy owes its existence to an incident 
which actually occurred to the author. 
When Goldsmith wa;s sixteen yearsof age, 
a wag residing at Ardagh directed him, 
when passing through that village, to 
squire Fethorstone’s house as the village 
inn. The mistake was not discovered for 
some time, and then no one cnjoyod it 
more heartily than Oliver himself. 

Shear Steel is steel fit for clothiers* 
tKtart, Scythes, penknives, razors, and 
other shatp cutting instruments are 
made of this steel. 

Sheb-seze. The groat fire festival of 
the Persians, when they used to sot fire 
to large bunches of dry combustibles, fas. 
toned round wild beasts and birds, which 
being then let loose, the air and earth 
appeared one great illumination. The 
terrified creatures naturally fied to the 
woods for shelter, and it is easy to con- 
ceive the conflagration they produced. — 
Richardson, ** Dissertation'* 

SbeHba {Qaeen of), Maqueda, but 
called Balkis in the Koran. 

Bheb'diz. The Persian Bucephalos 
^.v.), the favourite charger of Khosru 
Parviz, generally called Chosroes II. of 
Persia. (590-628.) 

Sheohi'nah {shacluvn, to reside). The 
gloxy of the Divine presence in the sliape 
of a cloud of fire, which rested on the 
mercy-seat (Lev. xvi. 2). 

Shedad made the delicious gardens 
of Irim, in imitation of Paradise, and 
was destroyed by lightning the first 
time he attempted to enter them. 

Sheep. Ram, or tup, the sire ; ewe, 
the dam ; lamb, the new-born sheep till 
it is weaned, when it is called a hogget; 
the tup-lamb being a tup-hogget/* and 
the ewe-lamb a *'owe-hoggot;” if the 


tup is castrated it is called a wether- 
hogget. 

After the removal of the first fleece, 
the tup-hogget becomes a shearling, the 
ewe-hogget a grimmer, and the wether- 
hogget a dinmont (hence the name 
''Dandy Dinmont"). 

After the removal of the second fleece, 
the shearling becomes a two-shear tup, 
the grimmer a ewe, and the dinmont a 
wether. 

After the removal of the third fleece, 
the ewe is called a twinier-ewe ; and when 
it ceases to breed, a drafUewe, 

Sheep, Don Quixote saw the dust of 
two flocks of sheep coming in opposite 
directions towards him, and told Sancho 
they wore two armies— one commanded 
by the emperor Alifanfaron, sovereign of 
the island of Trap'oban ; and the other 
by the king of the Oaraman'teans, named 
" Pentap'olin with the naked arm.** Ali- 
fanfaron was in love with Peutapolin's 
daughter, but the royal father refused to 
sanction the alliance unless the emperor 
renounced his faith in Mahomet, and this 
caused a deadly feud between them. The 
mad knight rushed on the flock " led by 
Alifanfaron,” killing seven of the sheep, 
but was stunned by stones thrown at him 
by the shepherds. When Sancho told 
his master that the two armies were two 
flocks of sheep, the knight replied that 
the enchanter Freston had metamor- 
phosed "the two grand armies" in order 
to show his malice. — Cervantes, ** Don 
Quixote," bk. iii., ch. 5. 

TIve Black Sheep (K5r&-koin-loo). A 
tribe which established a principality in 
Armenia, that lasted 108 years (1860- 
1468); so called from the device of their 
standard. 

The White Sheep (Ak-koin-loo). A tribe 
which established a principality in Ar- 
menia, Ac., on the ruin of the Black 
Sheep (1468-1508) ; so called from the 
device of their standard. 

To cast a sheep's eye at one is to look 
askance like a sheop at a person to whom 
you fool lovingly inclined (transverse 
tuontibus hircis.— Virgil), 

But be, the beast, was eaetlnff sheep's «7es at lier. 

Oulmoa. **Jiroai Griiu.’’ 

Sheets, Shoots or Shots, A Een< 
tish word for pigs between the age of 
six and ten mouths. 

Sheet Anchor. That is my sheet 
andtor—ioy chief stay, my chief dopoa* 
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dence. The sheet anchor is the larjg;e8t 
and heaTiest of all. The word is a 
corruption of Shote-anchor, the anchor 
shot or thrown out in stress of weather. 


The BUTgeon no longer bleeds. If yon ask him 
*' why this negleot of what was onoe oonsidered the 
thuet anchor of praotioe in ceriam diseases," he 
will . . . .—The Ttmee. 


Sheik (Arabic, elder). A title of ro- 
ppect equal to the Italian ngua're, the 
French iieur, Spanish eefior, Ac. 

Sheldo^nian Theatre. The " Se- 
nate House” of Oxford ; so called from 
Gilbert Sheldon, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who built it. (1598-10*99.) 

Bhel£ Laid on. the shelf or shelved. 
A govemment officer no longer actively 
employed; an actor no longer assigned 
a part ; a young lady past the ordinary 
age of marriage ; a pawn at the broker's ; 
a question started and set aside. All 
mean laid up and put away. 


Shell out. Out with your shells or 
money ; in allusion to the Cypraca 
mondia or cowries (univalve shells), used 
in Southern Asia and on the coast of 
Guinea in Africa. In the Philippine 
Islands other shells are also used for 
eoins. 


Shemit'ic. Pertaining to Shorn, des- 
cendant of Shem, derived from Shorn. 

The Shemitie Langxwyes are Chaldee, 
Syriac, Arabic, Hebrew, Samaritan, 
Ethiopia, and old Phoenician. 

Sh^xtie Natiom or Shemites (2 syl.). 
The Ass^ans, Chaldseans or Babylo- 
nians, Syrians, Phoenicians, Hebrews, 
Arabs, and Ethiopians. 


Afrloa'nus, 284 years; Eusebius, 103 yearii. 
Some say they extended over five dynas* 
ties, some over three, some limit their 
sway to one ; some give the name of only 
one monarch, some of four, and others 
of six. Bunsen places them B.0. 1639 ; 
Lepsius, B.0. 1842; others, 1900 or 2000. 
If there ever were such kings, they were 
driven into Syria by the rulers of Upper 
Egypt, {ffyk, ruler; shoe, shepherd.) 

The Shepherd Lord. Henry, the tenth 
lord Clifford, sent by his mother to be 
brought up by a shepherd, in order to 
save him from the fury of the Yorkists. 
At the accession of Henry VII. he was 
restored to all his rights and seigniories. 
(Died 1623.) 

The ShepheriVs Sun-dial. The scarlet 
pimpomel, which opens at a little past 
seven in the morning, and closes at a little 
past two. When rain is at hand, or the 
weather is unfavourable, it does not 
open at all. 

The Shepherd of JkLnhvry. The ostens- 
ible author of a Weather Guide. He 
styles himself John Claridge, Shepherd, 
but the real author is said to be Dr. 
John Campbell. (First published in 
1744.) 

Tlte Shepk'rd of Salisbury Plain. Said 
to be David Saunders, noted for his 
homely wisdom and practical pioty, Mrs. 
Hannah More wrote the religious tract 
BO entitled, and makes the hero a Chris- 
tian Arcadian. 

Shepherd of ike Ocean. So Sir Walter 
Baleigh is called by Spenser, in his 
j>oem entitled '' Colin Clout’s come 
Homo again.” (1552-1G18.) 


Sheppard (./ad-). Son of a carpenter 
in Smithneld, noted for his two escapes 
from Newgate in 1724. He was hanged 
at Tyburn the same year. (1701-1724. ) 

The Shepherd. Moses who fod the flocks 
of Jethro, his father-in-law. 


Sing, heavenly mnre, that on the secret top 
Of Oreb or of Sinai didst insnire 
That shepherd, who first taught the chosen <.wcd 
In the hymning how the heavens and eorch 
Rose ont of ebaos. 

MUion, *'Paradi8e Lost,” hk. I. 


N.B.--Oreb or Horeb and Sinai are 
two heights of one mountain. 

The Shepherd Rings or IlyJcsos. Some 
2,000 years B.C., a tribe of Arabian shep- 
herds established themselves in Lower 
Egypt, and were governed by their own 
chiefs. Man’etho says *'They reigned 
511 years;" EraWthenGs says 470 years ; 


She'va, in the satire of ** Absalom 
and Achitophel,” by Dryden and Tate, 
is designed for Sir lioger Lestrange. 

Sheva. The benevolent Jew in Cum- 
berland’s comedy of “ The Jew.” This 
drama was written to disabuse the public 
mind of unjust prejudices against a peo- 
ple who have been so long scattered and 
peeled,” and a veiy handsome purse was 
collected by the Jews of England, and 
presented to the dramatist as an acknow- 
ledgment of his championship. Sheva, 
however, can never hold its own against 
the Shylock of Will Shakespeare. 

Bhewri-wliile. A spirit-woman that 
haunts Mynydd Llanhilleth mountain 
in Monmouthshire, to mislead those who 
attempt to cross it. 
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ShlblMleth. The pass-word 'of a 
secret society ; the secret by which those 
of a party know each other. The 
Ephraimitcs quarrelled with Jejihihahy 
and Jephthah gathered together the men 
of Gilead and fought with Ephraim. 
There were many fugitives, and when 
they tried to pass the Jordan the guard 
told them to say Shibboleth, which the 
Xphraimites pronounced Sibboloth, and 
by this test it was ascertained whether 
the person wishing to cross the river was 
a fnend or foe (Judges xii. l-G). 

Their foes a deadly Shiblioloili dci lac, 

“ lltnd and J^anther,^ pt. hi. 

Shield* ^^Cairbar rises in his arms^ 
The clanff oj shields is heard'' When a 
chief doomed a man to death, lie struck 
his shield with the blunt end of his 
spear, by way of notice to tho royal 
rard to begin tho death-song.— Cissfa/i, 
“ Temora," i. (5cc jE'gis.) 

The Gold and Silver Shield. Two knights 
coming from different directions stopped 
in sight of a trophy shield, one side of 
which was gold and tho other silver. 
Liko the disputants about the colour of 
the cameleon, tho knights disputed about 
the metal of the shield, and from words 
they proceeded to blows. Jjuckily a th ird 
knight came up at this juncture, to whom 
the point of dispute was referred, and the 
disputants were informed that tho shield 
was silver on ono side and gold on the 
other. This story is from Beaumont’s 
Moralities. It was reprinted in a collec- 
tion of Useful and Entertaininy Passages in 
Prose, 1«2C. 

Shield-of-ArniB. Same as Coat oJ 
Arms; so called bocauso persons in the 
middle ages bore their heraldic devices 
on their shields. 

ShiTtes (Arabic, sluah, a seetj. A 
Persian sect lormed in opposition to the 
iSnnnites, or orthodox Moslems (a.d. 644> 

ShiUing. Said to be derived from 
St KiUan, whose image was stamped on 
the “shillings” of WUrzburg. Of course 
this etymology is of no philological value. 

Shilly Shally. A corruption of 
» Will 1, shall I,” or “ Shall I, shall I” 

There’s no ddey they ne’re stand shall I, shall 1, 

Heri^eues with Dal'llla doth dally* 

Taylor's ” WorJIw.” ill. a (IGsa) 

Shim'ei (2 syl), in Dryden’s satire of 
“ Absalom and Achitophel,” is designed 
for Slingsby Bethel, the lord mayor. 


Bhimei, whoso youth did early promise hriog; 

Of seal to Ood and hatred to his king ; 

Did wisely from expensive sins xefnuii. 

And never broke the Sabbath but lor gain* 

Shi'nar. The land qf the Chaldees, 
Babylo'nia. 

Shine or Shindy. A row, a distur- 
bance. Probably from tho game of 
shindy or shiuney, much the same as 
bandy, hockey, or knurspell, all of which 
are played with a knobbed stick, and a 
knur or wooden ball. 

Shin^gebis, in Eorth- American In- 
dian mythology, js a diver who dared 
tho North-Wind to single combat. The 
Indian Boreas rated him for staying in 
his dominions after ho had routed away 
tho flowers, and driven off the sea-gulm 
and borons. Shin^gebis laughed at him, 
and the North- Wind wont at night and 
tried to blow down his hut and put out 
his fire. As he could not do this, he 
defied the diver to come forth and 
wrestle with him. Shin^gobis obeyed tho 
summons, and sent the blusterer howling 
to his homo. — Longjellow, Hiavjatha." 
(See Kabibonokka.) 

Ship, as the device of Paris. Bauval 
says, “L’ile do la cit6 est faite comme 
im grand naviro eufoned dans la vase, et 
dchoud au fil de I’eau vers lo milieu de la 
Beino.” This form of a ship struck the 
lieraldic scribes, who, in the latter half 
of the middle ages, emblazoned it in tho 
shield of tho city. {See Vengeub.) 

Ship of the Desert. The camel. 

Ships of the Line. Men of-war 
largo enough to liave a place in a line of 
battle. They must not have less than two 
decks, or two complete tiers of guns. 

Ship-shape. As methodically ar- 
ranged os things in a ship, in good order. 
When a vessel is sent out temporarily 
rigged, it is termed “jury-rigged” (t.c* 
jour-y. meaning pro. tern., for the day or 
time being). Her rigging is completed 
while at sea, and when the jury-rig^g 
lias been duly changed for ship-i^ging, 
the vessel is in “ ship.shape,” i.e» due 
or regular order, 

Shipton. {See Mothee.) 

Shire and County. When the 
Baxon kings created an earl, they gave 
him a shire or division of land to govern. 
At the Norman conquest the word count 
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superseded the title of earl, and the 
earldom was called a county. Even to 
the present hour we call the wife of an 
earl a countess. (Saxon, tcire, from 
tciran, to divide.) 

He comes from the shires; has a seat in 
the Mres ; &o.— in those Engflish coun- 
ties which terminate in shire :** a belt 
running from Devonshire and Hampshire 
in a north-east direction. In a general 
way it means the midland counties. 

•#* Anglesey in Wales, and twelve 
counties of England, do not terminate in 
“shire.” 

Shirt. {See Nessus.) 

Shirt for ensign. When Sultan Saladin 
died, he commanded that no ceremony 
should be used but this : A priest was 
to carr^his shirt on a lance, and say 
“Saladin, the conqueror of the East, 
carries nothing with him of all his wealth 
and greatness, save a shirt for his shroud 
and ensign. — Knolles, ** Turkish History** 

Close sits my shirt, hut closer my skin — 
t.e.. My property is dear to me, but 
dearer my life ; my belongings sit closo 
to my he^, but “ ego proximus mihi.” 

Shivering Mountain. Mam Tor, 
a hill on the peak of Derbyshire; so 
called from the waste of its mass by 
“shivering” — that is, breaking away in 
“ shivers” or small pieces. This shiver- 
ing has been going on for ages, as the 
hiU consists of alternate layers of shale 
and gritstone. The former, being soft, 
is easily reduced to powder, and as it 
crumbles away small “shivers” of the 
gritstone break away from want of sup- 
port. 

Shoddy properly means the flue and 
fluff thrown off from cloth in the pro- 
cess of weaving. This flue being mixed 
with new wool is woven into a cloth 
called shoddy — i,e., cloth made of the 
flue “shod” or thrown off. Shoddy is 
also made of old garments tom up and 
re-spun. The term is used for any loose 
sleazy cloth, and metaphorically for lite- 
rature of an inferior character compiled 
from other works. {Shed, provincial pret. 
“ riiod; ” shoot, obsolete pret. siMtien.) 

Shoddy choaoHars, Persons of tar- 
nished reputation, like cloth made of 
shoddy or refuse wool. 

Shoe. (iSseOHOPiNE.) 

Shoe, It is thought unlucky to put on 
the left shoe before the right, or to put 


either shoe on the wrong foot. It is 
said that Augustus Csesar was nearly 
assassinated by a mutiny one day when 
he put on his left shoe firet. 


Awnute, oet emperenr qul goawma aveo tant d« 
ngew«. et dont le rdgne fut il florlasant, restoit 
inimobilft et oonstemfi loniu'il lai amvoit m 
mGitarde da mettre le soulier droit au pied gao^, 
et le loaUer gauche au pied droit^^ Foix. 


Fut on the right shoe first. One of 
the auditions of Pythagoras was this: 
“When stretching forth your feet to 
have your sandals put on, first extend 
your right foot ; but when about to step 
into a bath, let your left foot enter 
first.” Jamblichus says the hidden 
meaning is that worthy actions should 
bo done hoartily, but base ones should 
bo avoided! — **Protreptics** (^symbol xii.). 

A man without shoes. An unnaturid 
kinsman, a selfish prodigal {Hebrew). If 
a man refused to marry his brotiier’s 
widow, the woman pulled off his shoe 
in tho presence of tho elders, spat in his 
face, and colled him “shoe-loosed” 
(Dout. XXV. 9). 

Loose thy shoe from off thy foot, for the 
place whereon thou standost zs Izoly (Josh. 
V. 15). Loosing the shoe is a mark of re- 
spect in tho East, among Moslems and 
liindus, to the present hour. The Mus- 
sulman leaves his slippers at the door of 
the mosque. The Mahometan moonshee 
comes bare-footed into the presence of 
his superiors. Tho governor of a town, 
in making a visit of ceremony to a 
European visitor, loaves his slippers at 
the tent-entrance, as a mark of respect. 
There are two reasons for this custom : 
(1) It is a mark of humility, the shoe 
being a sign of dignity and the shoelesll 
foot a mark of servitude. (2) Leather, 
being hold to bo an unclean wing, woula 
contaminate the sacred fioor ana offend 
the insulted idol. {See SAinoAL.) 

Plucking off Uto shoe among the Jews, 
smoking a pipe together among the In>« 
dians, thumb-licking among the Sootoli^ 
brealung a straw together among the 
Teutons, and shaking hands among the 
English, are all ceremonies to oon&i a 
bargain, now done by “ earnest money.” 

No one knows where the shoe pinches tike 
the wearer. This was said by a Roman 
sage who was blamed for divorcing his 
wife, with whom he seemed to live hap- 
pily. 


For. God it wot, he eat fhl still end sonc. 
When that hie echo fill bitterly him wioog. 
Ohatusr, Oanterbwry 6,074 
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SHOOTING STAHS. 


SIS 


(her dtaeB^wserhooti, In for a penny, 
for a pound. 


in 


Where true eoumge roete. , ^ ^ 
The snroverb leye. “onoe orer ehoei, o*er boots." 

rayfor'e ** Wwka*' a 148 (itKtu). 


To thoe the ed(A)Ur, To give a quick 
peculiar movement with the front foot in 
sliding. 

To lAoe iAe Imn (French, ferrer la 
wule) moans to cheat one’s employer out 
of a small sum of money. The expres- 
sion is derived from the ancient practice 
of grooms, who charged their masters 
for ** shoeing,” but pocketed the money 
themsefves. 

To Btand in another marCt elms. To 
occupy the place or lay claim to the 
honours of another. Among the ancient 
Northmen, when a man adopted a son, 
the person adopted put on the shoes of 
the adopter. — BrayUy, **Oraphic Illus- 
imior” (1834.) 

In the tale of * * Reynard the Fox ” (14th 
centuiy), Master Reynard having turned 
the tables on Sir Bruin the Bear, asked 
the queen to let him have the shoos of 
the disgraced minister; so Bruin’s shoos 
were tom off and put upon Reynard, the 
new favourite. 

Looking for dead meiCt ahoes. Counting 
on some advantage to which you will 
succeed when the present possessor is 
dead. 

Waiting for my ehoet. Hoping for my 
death. Amongst the ancient Jews the 
transfer of an inheritance was made by 
the new party pulling ofif the shoe of 
the possessor, Ruth iv. 7.) 

Throwing the vfeddvng-ahoe. It has 
long been a custom in England, Scot- 
land, and elsewhere, to throw an old 
shoe, or several shoes, at the bride and 
bridegroom when they quit the bride’s 
home, after the wedding breakfast, or 
when they go to church to get married. 
Some think this represents an assault, 
and refers to the ancient notion that the 
bridegroom carried off the bride with 
force and violence. Others look upon it 
as a relic of the ancient law of exchange, 
implying that the parents of the bride 
give u^ henceforth all right of dominion 
to their daughter. This was a Jewish 
eustom; thus in Deut. zxv. 5-10, we 
read that the widow refused by the 
surviving brother asserted her indepen- 
dence by ** loosing his shoe;*’ ana in 
the story of Ruth we are told *'that it 
was the custom” in exchange to deliver 


a shoe in token of renunciation. When 
Boaz, therefore, became possessed of his 
lot, the kinsman’s kinsman indicated his 
assent by giving Boaz hip shoe. When 
the emperor Wladimir "proposed mar- 
ried to the daughter of R^ald, she 
rejected him saying, **1 will not take 
off my shoe to the son of a slave.” 
Luther being at a wedding, told the 
bridegroom that he had placed the hus- 
band’s shoe on the head of the bed, 
''afin qu’il prlt ainsi la domination et le 
gouvernement.” — Mvektl, **Lifo of La- 
ikerr 

In Anglo-Saxon marriaget the father 
delivered the bride's shoe to the bride- 
groom, who touched her with it on the 
head, to show his authority. 

In Turkey the bridegroom, after mar- 
riage, is chased by the guests, who either 
administer blows by way of adieux or 
pelt him with slippers.— T/arfy Yeart in 
the Barem, p. 830. 

Whose shoes I am not worthy to hear 
(Matt. iii. 11). This means ** I am not 
worthy to be bis humblest slave.” It 
was the business of a slave recently pur* 
chased to loose and carry his master’s 
sandals. — J ahn, * *A rchceologica Biblical 

S/ioeing t/te wild colt. Exacting a fine 
Cfdled “footing” from a new-comer, 
who is called the “colt.” Of course, 
the play is between the words ** shoeing’’ 
and “ footing” (y.r.). Colt is a common 
synonym for a green-hom, or a youth 
not broken in. Thus Shakespeare says — 
“ Ay, that’s a colt indeed, for he doth 
notMng but talk of his horse.” — 
chant of Venice," i. 2. 

Shoemakers. The patron saints of 
shoemakers are St. Crispin and his bro- 
ther Crispian, who supported themselves 
by making shoes while th^ preached 
to the people of Gaul and Britain. In 
compliment to these saints the trade 
of imoomaking is called “the gentle 
craft.” 

Shoo -king. The histoiw of the 
Chinese monarchs, by Confuxius. It 
begins vrith Yoo, B.O. ^05. 

Shooting Stars, called in ancient 
legends the “fiery tears of St. Law- 
rence,” because one of the periodic 
swarms of these meteors is between the 
9th and 14th of August, about the time 
of St. Lawrence’s festival, which is on 
the 10th. 


SHOP. 


SHRIMP. 


SB^ooting Siart are said by the Arabs 
to be firebrands hurled by the angels 
a^nst the inquisitive Ginns or Genii, 
are for ever clambering up on the 
oonstellationB to peep into heaven. 

Shop. To talk shop. To talk about 
one*8 affairs or business, to illustrate by 
one's business, as when Ollipod the 
apothecary talks of a uniform with rhu- 
Wb-coloured facings. 

Shop-lifting is stealing from shops. 
Dekker speaks of the lifting-law— t.e., 
the law against theft. (Gothic, hlifatiy 
to steal ; hliftus. a thief : Latin, Iwo, to 
disburden.) 

Shore (Jajie), Sir Thomas More says. 

She was well-bom, honestly brought 
up, and married somewhat too soon to 
a wealthy yeoman." The tragedy of 
*'Jane Shore" is by Nicholas Rowe. 

Shoreditch, according to tradition, 
is so called from Jane Shore, who, it is 
said, died there in a ditch. This tale 
comes from a ballad in Pepys’ col- 
lection ; but the tmth is, it receives its 
name from Sir John de Soerdich, lord of 
the manor in the reign of Edward III. 

1 oottld not get one bit of bread 
‘Whereby tny hunger might bu fed.... 

So weary of my life, at length 

I yielded up my vital atrength 
Within a ditoh.. ..which since that day 

II Shoreditch called, an writers say. 

Duke of Shoreditch, The most success- 
ful of the London archers received this 
playful title. 

Qood king, make not good lord of liinooln duke of 
Khoreditch !— *'Tke Poore ilfan'e Pelicion to th§ 
Kmge.” (lOOS.) 

Shorne {Sir John) or Meuter John 
Bhome, well known for his feat of con- 
juring the devil into a boot. He was 
one of the uncanonised saints, and was 
prayed to in oases of ague. It seems 
that he was a devout man, and rector of 
North Marston, in Buckinghamshire, at 
the close of the thirteenth century. He 
blessed a well which became the resort 
of multitudes, and brought in a yearly 
revenue of some £500. 

To Maliter John Shoxne, that blesBad man borne. 
For the agne to him we apply. [jrote 

Whleb Jogdeth with a bote ; 1 besehrewe hii herte 
That wiu trail him, and it be 1. 

*‘Panta«»ie of IdolatrU” 

Shot. Hand <ml your shot or Down 
sskh your shot— your reckoning or quota, 
your money. (Saxon, sceat; Dutch, 
sehot,) See Scot and Lot. 

As the ftand of our plesiure, let us each pay hJo 
•hot. Am Jooflwu 
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He shot wide of the mark. He was al- 
together in error. The allusion is to 
shooting at the mark or bull's-eye in 
archery, but 'will now apply to our 
modem rifle practice. 

Shot-over {Oafordshire). A corrup- 
tion of chAteau vert (the verdant coun- 
try-house). 

Shotten-herring. A leam spiritless 
creature, a Jock-o'-Lent, like a herring 
that has shot or ejected its spawn. Her- 
rings gutted and dried are so called also. 

Though they like shotten-herringi are to ire, 

Trt inch tall louldieri of their teeth they be 

'J'bat two of them, like anraedy oormorants, 

Deyour more then nxe noneit protestanti. 

‘*2'ay{ori Workee.’’fU.B. 

Should he Upbraid. A song, 
words adapted from Shakespeare's 
"Taming of the Shrew,” act ii., so. 1 
(Petruchio), music by Bishop. 

Shoulder. Showing the cold shoulder. 
Receiving without cordiality some one 
who was once on better terms with you. 
(See Cold.) 

The government shall he upon his shoul- 
ders (Isaiah ix. 6). The allusion is to the 
key slung on the shoulder of Jewish 
stewards on public occasions, and as a 
key is emtlematio of government and 
power, the metaphor is very striking. 

Show-Bread. Food for show only, 
and not intended to be eaten except by 
certain privileged persons. Tho term is 
Jewish, and refers to the twelve loaves 
which the priest "showed" or exhibited 
to Jehovah, by placing them week by 
week on the sanctuary table. At the 
end of the week, the priest who had been 
in office was allowed to take them home 
for his own eating ; but no one else was 
allowed to partake of them. 

Shrew-Mouse. The field mouse. 
It was supposed to have the power of 
bewitching ; and to provide a remedy 
our forefathers used to plunge the crea- 
ture into a hole made in an le^-tree, any 
branch of which would oure the mis- 
chief done by tho mouse. (Teutonic, 
hcschreym, to bewitch.) 

Shrimp. A child, a puny little fellow, 
in the same ratio to a man as a shrimp 
' to a lobster. Fry is also used for chil- 
dren. (Danish, skrumpe^ to shrink ; 
Dutch, krimpeti; German, schmmpfea,) 

It cannot be this weak and writhled ahrtmn 
Wunld strike such terror to hie euemlee. 

ShaJtuptnrOt '*1 STenry ^7," ii % 
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Shropshire. A contraction of 
BhrewMDury-Bhire, the Saxon Scrohhea- 
hurh (shrub-borough), corrupted by the 
Normanf into Shppet-hurie, whence our 
Salop, 

Bhufidebottom (Ahd)* A nom do 
plume of Robert Southey. (1774*1843.) 

Shuh-shuli-gah {Nortk-Anurican 
Indian), The blue heron. 

Shunamites’ House (T/w). An 
inn kept for the entertainment of tlie 
preachers at Paul’s Cross. These preach- 
ers were invited by the bishop, and were 
entertained by the corporation of Lon- 
don from Thursday before the day of 
preaching, to the following Thursday 
Maitland, ** London” ii., p. 
949. 

Shunt. A contraction of sAun it; n 
railway term. 

Shy., To have a shy at anything. To 
fling at it, to try and shoot it. (Saxon, 
»ei*y a contraction of mtan, to shoot; 
Gorman, tchiessen, &o.) 

Shylook. The grasping Jew, who 

would kill the thing ho hates.” — 
S/tahespeare, ** Merchant of Venice** 

''Paul Secchi, a merchant of Venice, 
heard, by a private letter, that Brake 
had Uen and plundered St. Domingo, 
and sent to inform Sampson Gonoda, a 
Jew usurer. The Jew oiscreditod the 
rumour, and bet a pound of flesh it was 
false. Socchi wagered 1,000 crowns it 
was true. The news was confirmed, and 
the Pope told Secchi he was at liberty 
to claim his bet, but that he must take 
neither more nor less than a pound on 
pain of being hanged.” — Qreqory Leti, 

Life of Sextus Vr 

•** Shakespeare reverses the order, 
and makes the Jew usurer demand the 
pound of flesh from the merchant. 

Si Quis. A notice to all whom it 
may oonoem, given in the parish church 
before ordination, that a resident means 
to offer himself as a candidate for holy 
orders; and Si Qnis — t.e., if any one 
knows any just cause or impediment 
thereto, he is to declare the same to the 
bishop. 

Si'amese Twins. Yoke-fellows, in- 
separables; BO called from two youths 
(Eng and Chang), bom of Chinese 
paients at Bang Meklong. Their bodies 


are united bv aband of flesh, stretching 
from breast-bone to breast-bone. They 
married two sisters, and had offspring. 
(1825.1872J 

Siamese Twins. The Biddenden Maids, 
bora 1100, had distinct bodies, but were 
joined by the hips and shoulders. They 
lived to be thirty-four years of age. 

Slbl>eridge (3 syL). Banns of mar- 
riage. (Saxon silibe, tuliance ; whence the 
old English word siHrede, relationship, 
kindred.) Gossip. 

For every mtm It BohuldS drede 
And uamiiliche in hie sibrede. 

Gower, Oottfeuto AnuuMe.** 

Sibyls. Martian Capella says there 
were but two, the Erythraean and the 
Phrygian: the former being the famous 
" Cumasan Sibyl.” Jackson in his " Chro- 
nologic Antiquities,” maintains, on the 
authority of .^lian, that there were four 
— ^the Erythroean, the Samian, the Egyp- 
tian, and the Sardian. The usual num- 
ber given is ton, and their places of 
abode—Libya, Samos, Cum® in Italy, 
Cum® in Asia Minor, Erythrroa, Persia, 
Tiburtis, Delphi, Ancy'ra in Phrygia, 
and Maipessa. 

now know we but that the may be an eleventh 
Sibvlorasecond Cauaitdza ?— **QwrgantiM 
and Pantagrud,** in. IG. 

Sibyls. The Medi®val monks reckoned 
twelve Sibyls, and gave to each a sepa- 
rate prophecy and distinct emblem : — 

(1) The lAh'yan Sibyl: "The day 
shall como when men shall see the King 
of all living things.”— a lighted 
taper. 

(2) The fSia'muiTi Sibyl : " The Rich One 
shall bo bom of a pure virgin.” — Em- 
blem, a rose. 

(3) Sibylla Cuma'na: "Jesus Christ 
shall come from heaven, and live and 
reign m poverty on ooxih'*— Emblem, a 
crown. 

(4) Sibylla Cw'mce : " God shall be bom 
of a pure virgin, and hold converse with 
sinners.”— a cradle. 

(5) Sibylla Erythrcea: "Jesus Christ, 
Son of God, the Saviour.”— a 
bom. 

(6) Tho Persian Sibyl: "Satan shall 
be overcome by a trae Prophet.”— if»- 
Uem, a dragon under the Sibyl’s feet, and 
a lantern. 

(7) The Tiburtine Sibyl : " The High- 
est shall descend from heaven, and a 
virgin be shown in the valleys of the 
deserts.”— a dove. 
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(8) The DeZpAtc Sibyl: ‘‘The Prophet 
bonk of the yirm slui^ be crowned with 
tliorn8.**->^m6te, a crown of thorns. 

(9} The Phryaian Sibyl : '' Our Lord 
Bhfdi rise a banner and 

a oroBS. 

(10) The European, Sibyl : ** A vix^n 
and W Son shall flee into Egypt.”— 
Einblem, a sword. 

(11) Sibylla “Jesus Christ 

shall be outraged and soourged.”— i?m- 
him, a whip. 

(12) The ffellespontic Sibyl: “Jesus 
Christ shall suffer shame upon tho cross.** 
— Emhlm.y a T cross. 

■ This list of prophecies is of the six- 
teenth century, and is manifestly a 
clumsy forgery or mere monkish legend. 
(iS^ bdwoi Sibylline Ye uses.) 

Tbjt most famous of Hie ten Sibyls was 
Amalthtea, of Cumoo in .iEo*lia, who 
offered her nine books to Taniuin the 
Proud. Tho offer being rejected, she 
burnt three of them; and after tho 
lapse of twelve months, offered the re- 
maining six at tho same price. Again 
being refused she burnt three more, and 
after a similar interval asked tho same 
price for the remaining three. Tho sum 
demanded was now given, and Amalthica 
never made her appearance again.-Livy. 

Sibyl, The Gumsean sibyl was tho con- 
ductor of Virgil to the infernal regions— 
••uEneid;’ vi. 

Sibyl, A fortune-teller. 

IIow they will fare it n«odb a oibyl to saj.—The 
Times. 

Sibylline Books. The three sur- 
viving books of tho Sibyl Amalthsca 
wore preserved in a stone chest under- 
ground in the temple of Jupiter Capi- 
toli'nus, and committed to the charge of 
custodians chosen in the same manner 
as the high priests. The number of 
custodians was at first two, then ten, 
and ultimately fifteen. The books were 
destroyed by fire when the Capitol was 
burnt (a.d. 670). 

SibylUjieBooks, A collection of poetical 
utterances in Greek, made of Jewish, 
Pagan, and Christian sibyllists, and com- 
piled in the second century (138-167). 
It is in eight books, relates to Jesus 
Christ, and is entitled “ Orao'ula Sibyl- 
H'na.” 

. SibyUine Verses. When the Sibyl- 
line books were destroyed {see aibove), all 
the floating verses of the several Sibyj 


were carefully collected and deposited in 
the new temple of Jupiter. Augustas 
had some 2,000 of these verses destroyed 
as spurious, and placed the rest in two 
gilt cases, under the base of the statue 
of Apollo, in the temple on the Palatine 
hill; but the whole perished when tho 
city was burnt in the reign of Nero. See 
Sibyls (of the Medimval monks). 

Sibylline leaves. The Sibylline 
prophecies were written in Greek, upon 
palm-leaves. — Varro, 

Sice (1 syl.). A sizing, an allowance 
of bread and butter. “ He*ll print for a 
sice.** In tlio university of Cambridge, 
the men call the pound loaf, two inches 
of butter, and pot of milk allowed for 
breakfast, their “sizings;** and when 
one student breakfasts with another in 
the same college, the bed-maker carries 
his sizings to the rooms of tho enter- 
tainer. (See Sizings.) 

Sicilian Vespers. The massacre 
of the French in Sicily, which began at 
the hour of vespers, on Easter Monday, 
in 1282. 


Sick Man (The), So Nicholas of 
Itussia cadg'd the Ottoman empire, which 
has been declining ever since 1586. 

X repeat to you that tho nick man i<i dying ; and 
Tve must never allow auch an ovont to tako UB by 
Burprisu— Annual Jiegtater, IBfiJ. 


N.B. Don John, governor-general of the 
Netherlands, writing, in 1679, to Philip II. 
of Sxmin, calls the prince of Orange the 
sick man,*’ because ho was in the way, 
and he wanted him “ finished.” 


Money (he myH in hie letter) is the Rruel with which 
iiiiiRt cure this tuck man [for spies and asBasalna or* 
expensive drugsX 

Metlefi, *' OtttcA Republic" bk. v. 2. 


Siddons ^Mrs,), Sydney Smith says it 
was never without awe that he saw this 
tragedy queen sta5 the potatoes i and Sir 
W^tor Scott tells us, while she was din- 
ing at Ashestiel, he heard her declaim to 
tho footman, “ You’ve brought me water, 
boy ! I asked for beer.” 


Sidney (Ahernon)^ called by Thom- 
son “ The British Cassius.** 


Sidney {Sir Philip), The academy 
figure of prince Arthur, in Spenser^ 
“ Fabry Queen,** and the poet’s type of 
magnanimity. 

Sir Philip Sidney, called by Sir Walter 
Raleigh The English Petrarch, was the 
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Author of ''Arca'dia.” Queen Elizabeth 
called him Thejmel of her dominimM; 
and Thomson, in his ''Summer/* The 
plume of war. The poet refers to the 
battle of Zutphen, where Sir Philip re« 
ceived his death-wound. Being thirsty, 
a soldier brought him some water ; but 
as he was about to drink, he observed a 
wounded man eye the bottle with longing 
looks. Sir Philip gavo the water to the 
wounded man, saying, "Poor fellow, thy 
necessity is giWtor than mine.** Sponsor 
laments his loss in the poom c^led "As* 
trophel” (S'.®.). 

HidTiey's eieier, Pembrolde mother. 
Mary Herbert {nSe Sidney), countess of 
Pembroke, poetess, Ac. (Died 1G21,) 
The line is by Wm. Browne (1G45). 

Sidney-SuBsex College, Cam- 
bridge, founded by lady Frances Sidney, 
countess of Sussex, in 1598. 

Sid'rophel meant for Sir Paul Neal, 
member of the Royal Society, who 

S roved to his own satisfaction that 
amuel Butler was not the author of 
"Hudibras.** Butler satirises him in his 
"Heroical Epistle of Hudibras to Sid- 
ronhel.** 

N.B. In the poem " Hudibras,** Wil- 
liam Lilly, " the cunning man that dealt 
in destiny’s dark counsel,” is called Sid- 
rophel. (iSSw pt. ii. 3.) 

Siej^fkied (2 syl.). Hero of the first 
port of the " Nibelungen-Lied.” He was 
the youngest son of Siegmund and Sieg- 
lind, king and queen of the Nether- 
lands, and was bom in Rhinecastle called 
Xanton. He married Kriemhild, prin- 
cess of Burgundy, and sister of Gunther. 
GUnther craved his assistance in carry- 
ing off Brunhild from Issland, and 
Siegfried succeeded by taking away her 
talisman by main force. This excited the 
jealousy of Gunther, who induced Hagan, 
the Dane^ to murder Sieg'fried. Hagan 
struck mm with a sword in the only 
Tulnerable port (between the shoulder- 
blades), while he stooped to quench his 
thirst at afountain.---* *Nibelungeii-Lied.** 
Homy Siegfried. So called because | 
when he slew the dragon he bathed in ! 
its blood, and became covered all over | 
with a homy hide which was invulner- 
able, except in one spot between the 
shoulders, where a linden-leaf stuck.— 
st. 100. 

Siegfrieds cloak of iwomhility, called 
** tarnkappe *' (tamen, to conceal ; kappH, 


a cloak). It not only made the wearer 
invisible, but also ^ve him the strength 
of twelve men. (Tarnkappe, !2 syl.) 

The mlRhty dwarf laooenleM itrove with the mightier 

mnn • 

Like to wild monntaia lions to the hollow hiQ 

they ran ; 

ne raviehed there the tarnkappe from itrug;!lins 

Albrio'e hold, 

And then became the master of the hoarded gems 

and gold. 

LeU$om'§ "PoU of the PibeZungers.*’ Ided iil. 

Sieglind (2 syl.). Mother of Sieg- 
fried, and queen of the Netherlanders. — 
" The Nibelungen-Lied.'* 

Sien'na (3 syl.). The paint so called 
is made of terra di Sienna. 

Sier'ra (3 syl., Spanish, a saw). A 
mountain whose top is indented like a 
saw, a range of mountains whose tops 
form a sawdike appearance, a line of 
craggy rocks ; as Sierra Moro'na (where 
many of the incidents in " Don Quixote” 
are laid), Sierra Neva’da (the snowy 
range), Sierra Leo'ne (in West Africa, 
where lions abound), &c. 

Sies'ta (3 syl.) means "the sixth 
hour,” — r.e., noon. (Latin, sexta hora.) 
It is applied to the short sleep taken in 
Spain during the mid-day heat. 

Bif. Wife of Thor, famous for the 
beauty of her hair, Loki, having cut it 
off while she was asleep, obtained from 
the dwarfs a new fell of golden hair 
equal to that which he had taken. 

Sige'ro (in "Jerusalem Delivered”), 
called t/te Good. Argantes hurled a spear 
at Godfrey ; it missed its aim, but lulleii 
Sigo^ro, who " rejoiced to suffer for his 
sovereign.** — Bk. xi. 

Sight for "multitude” is not an 
Americanism, but good old English. 
Thus in " Morte d’ Arthur” the word is 
not unfrequently so employed ; and the 
high-born dame Juliana Berners, lady 
prioress in the fifteenth century of Sop- 
well nunnery, speaks of a bomyndble syghi 
ofmonkes (a large number of friars), A 
corruption of the Anglo-Saxon swlt orswltk, 
a large quantity; ad verb, gtaiiAc, very much. 

Where is so huge a syght of taonj,— Paborave, 
(1540). - -r 

Bight (Far). Zarga, the Arabian hero- 
ine, of the tribe Jadis, could see at the dis- 
tance of three days* journey. Being asked 
by Hassfin the secret of her long sight, 
she said it was due to the ore of antimony 
which she reduced to powder, and applied 
to her eyes as a collyrinm eveiy night 
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8igX18 instead of words. John, a 
monk, gives in his Life of St. Odo a 
number of signs for bread, tart, beans, 
eggs, fish, cheese, honey, milk, cherries, 
onions, and so on. {See “ Sussex Archaw)- 
logical Collection/* vol. iii., p. 190.) 

Significa'vit. A writ of Chancery 
given by the ordinary to keep an excom- 
municate in prison till he submitted to 
the authority of the Church. The writ, 
which is now obsolete, used to begin with 
** Significavit nobis vonorabilis pater,’* 
&c. Chaucer says of his Sompnour — 

And slio wRre him of a ** signiflcavit.** 

Oanterlmrg Tales *’ (Prologue), 68 i. 

Sign your iN'ame. It is not cor- 
rect to say that the expression ** signing 
one’s name” points to tho time when 
persons could not write. No doubt per- 
sons who could not write made their 
mark in olden times as they do now, but 
we find over and over again in ancient 
documents these words : This [grant] is 
signed with the sign of tho cross for its 
greater assurance (or) greater inviola- 
bility,** and after the sign follows tho 
name of the donor. {See Bymor’s 
‘'Poedera,” vol. i., pt. 1.) 

Bijgun^a. Wife of Loki. She nurses 
him m his cavern, but sometimes, as she 
carries off the poison which tho serpents 
gorge, a portion drops on tho god, and 
his writhings cause earthquakes.~ib’(;a9i- 
dinavian mytliology, 

Bfgurd. Tho Norse Siegfried 
He falls in love with Brynhild, but un- 
der the influence of a love-potion marries 
Gudrun, a union which brings about a 
volume of mischief. 

Si*awrd tlie Homy. A German romance 
based on a legend in tho Sagas. An 
analysis of this legend is published by 
Weber in his ** Illustrations of Northern 
Antiquities.** See SlBGmiiCD (Aomy). 

Siian^OS. The sea-hom, common 
in India, Africa, and tho Moditorranean, 
for giving alarm. — Fennant. 

High in Tiew 

A ponderouH sea-hora hung. 

T. Moore^ ** Fire Worehipptm." 

Sikes {Bill). A rufUan housobreaker 
id the lowest grade, in ** Oliver Twist,** 
by Charles Dickens. 

.Sikh. A corruption of the Sanskrit 
titkya (disciple). The Sikhs wore origi- 
nally a religious body like the Mahome- 
tans, but in 1764 they formally assumed 


national independence. Since 1846 tbs 
Sikhs have been ruled by the English. 

Silbury, near Marlborough. An 
artificial mound, 130 feet high, and 
covering seven acres of ground. Some 
say it is where ** King Sel ** was buried ; 
others that it is a corruption of Solis-bury 
(mound of the sun); others that it is 
Sel-barrow (groat tumulus), in honour of 
some ancient prince of Britain. The 
Rev. A. C. Smith is of opinion that it 
was erected by the Celts about B.0. 1600. 
There is a natural hill in the same 
vicinity, called St. Martin’s Sell or Sill, 
in which case sill or sell means seat or 
throne. These etymologies of Silbury 
must rest on the authority of those who 
have suggested them. 

SiPchester {Berks) is Sillcis castrum 
(flint camp), a Saxon-Latin form of the 
Roman Calleva or Galleva. GoJleva is the 
Roman form of the British Owal Vdw 
(groat wall), so called from its wall, tho 
ruins of which are still striking. Leland 
says, On that wall grow some oaks of 
ten cart-load the x>ioce.’* According to 
tradition, king Arthur was crowned here ; 
and Ninnius assorts that the city was 
built by Constantius, father of Constan- 
tine the Great. 


Silence gives Consent. Latin, Qui 
facet consenti'ri vide'tur ; Greek, Auto de 
to siyaii homoloyouiUos 5f>u(Euripid(is); 
Pieuch, Assez consent qui ne dit mot; 
Italian, Chi ta ce confessa. 

But that yeu shall not say X yield, belag lilont, 

I would not speak. 

ShukeMpeare, *'Cym&eIins,**ii. 8. 


Silent (T’Ae). William I., prince of 
Orange. (1533-1584.) 

Silent Woman {The), A comedy 
by Ben Jenson. The chief character is 
Morose, a miserly old fellow who hates to 
hoar any voice but his own. His young 
nophew, Sir Dauphine, wants to wring 
from his hard hands one< third of his in- 
come, with the promise of the rest at 
death. The way he gains his end is this : 
A lad pretends to be a silent lady, with 
whom Morose falls in love, and marries 
in ** a stage fashion.” When married the 
boy-lady turns out to be a virago of the 
first water, and Morose signs away the 
third of his income to bis nephew to get 
rid of his bride. The plot is revealed, 
and Morose retires to privacy, leaving 
Sir Dauphine master of the situation. 

Sile'nuB. The foster-father of Bao- 
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ohus, fond of musio, and a prophet ; but 
indomitably lazy, wanton, and given to 
debauch. He is described as a jovial old 
man, with bald head, pug nose, and face 
like Bardolph’s. 

Sillxouet'te (3 syl.). A black pro- 
file, so called from Etienne do Silhouette, 
Contrdleur des Finances, 1757, who made 
great savings in the public expenditure 
of France. Some say the black portraits 
were called Silhouettes in ridicule ; others 
assert that Silhouette devised this way 
of taking likenesses to save expense. 

SUk. lUf^ived silk, applied to a bar- 
rister, means that he has obtained li- 
cence to wear a silk gown in the law 
courts, having obtained the degree or 
title of Serjeant. 

Silk Qown. A queen’s counsel ; so 
called because his canonical robe is a 
black silk gown. That of an ordinary 
barrister is made of stuff or prunollo. 

Silken Thread. In the kingdom of 
lilliput the three great prizes of honour 
are tine silk threads six inches long, 
one blue, another red, and a third green.” 
The emperor bolds a stick in his hands, 
and the candidates ''jump over it or 
creep under it, backwards or forwards, 
as the stick indicates,” and he who does 
so with the greatest agility is rewarded 
with the blue ribbon, the second best 
with the rod cordon, and the third with 
the men. 'J'he thread is girt about 
their loins, and no ribbon of the Legion of 
Honour, or ICnight of the Garter, is won 
more worthily or worn more proudly, 
— " Oullivei^s Travels.** 

Silken Words. The mother of 
Artaxerxes said, "Those that address 
kings must use silken words.” 

Silly is the German selig (blessed), 
whence the infant Jesus is termed " the 
harmless sillv babe,” and sheep are 
called " silly, meaning harmless or inno- 
cent. As the "holy'* are easily taken 
in by worldly cunning, the word came 
to signify "gullable,” "foolish.** {See 
SlMFLIClTT.) 

' SHly Cheat. A pickpocket. Silly 
means "silver,** or money called siller. 
— " Winter^s Tale,** iv. 2. 

SiUy Sheep means "blessed sheep,” 
got foolish sheep. {See above.) 


BTL*^m.{PmvimmyVi^ogy). A demon 
in human form supposed to haunt forests 
and woods. — Richardson, 


To keep htm from the Blltim'S harm. . 

Moon, -Lfeht of Iks Saram." 


Silu'ria — ^that is, Hereford, Mon- 
mouth, Radnor, Brecon, and Glamorgan. 
The "sparkling wines of the Silurian 
vats** are cider and perry. 


From Bilarian vata, hleh-gpsrkliog wines 
Foam in transparent flooda 

i'homwn, "^Ktiunn." 


Silu'rian Bocks. A name given 
by Sir B. Murchison to what miners call 
gray-waeke, and Werner termed traiuUion 
roch. Sir Roderick called them Silu- 
rian because it was in the region of the 
ancient Siluresthat ho investigated them. 


Silva QDon Ruy Gomez de). An old 
Spanish grandee to whom Elvi'ra is be- 
trothed ; but she detests him, and loves 
Ema'ni the bandit-captain. Charles V. 
tries to seduce Elvira from the old lord, 
and when Silva discovers this he joins 
the league of Ernani against the king. 
The cons}>irators meet in the catacombs 
of Aquisgra'na, where Charles overhears 
their plans, and at a given signal the 
royal guards arrest them. At the inter- 
cession of Elvira, the king grants them 
a free pardon, and the wedding of Elvira 
and Ernani is arranged. On the day of 
solemnisation, Silva sounds a horn given 
him by Ernani when he joined the league, 
with a promise " When the horn sounded 
he would die.** Silva insists on the fulfil- 
ment of this promise, and Ernani stabs 
himself. — Verdi, ** Ernani** {an opera). 

Bilva'na. A maga or fata in Tasso*s 
"Amadi'gi, where she is made the 
guardian spirit of Alido'ro. 


Bilvanella. A beautiful maga or 
fata in Bojardo, who raised a tomb over 
Earcissus, and then dissolved into a 
foimtain. — Lib. ii., xvii. 66, &c. 

Silver. The Frenchman employs the 
word silver to designate money, the 
wealthy Englishman uses the word gold, 
and the poorer old Roman brass (ms). 

Silver avd gold aiiicles are marked 
with five marks: the maker’s private 
mark, the standard or assay mark, the 
hall mark, the duty mark, and the date 
mark. The standard mark states the 
proportion of silver, to which figure is 
added, a lion passant for England, a harp 
crowned for Ireland, a thistle for Ediu- 
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bui^b, and a lion rampant for Glasgow. 
(For the other marks, see Mark.) 

TTie Silver Star of Love, When Gama 
was tempest-tossed through the machi- 
nations of Bacchus, the ''Silver Star of 
Love” appeared to him, calmed the sea, 
and restored the elements to harmony 
again. 

The eky end ocean blending, each on fire, 

Seemed ae all Nature struggled to expire : 

When now the Bilrer Star of liore appeared, 

Itxteht in the east her radiant front she rearod. 

Vamoiiu, **Lutiad,'‘ bk. vL 

Silver Fork School. Those no- 
velists who are sticklers for etiquette 
and the graces of society, such as Theo- 
dore Hook, lady Blessington, Mrs. 
Trollope, and Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton [lord LyttonJ. 

Silver Iiining. The prospect of 
better days, the promise of happier 
times. The allusion is to Milton’s 
"Comus,” where tho lady lost in the 
wood resolves to hopo on, and sees a 
"sable cloud turn forth its silver lining 
to the night.” 

SUver of Guthrum or of GnlhravCs 
LaM. Fine silver ; so called because in 
tho thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
the principal gold and silver smiths 
resided there. 

Silver-Tongued. William Bates, 
the Puritan divine. (162.5-1699. ) 

Anthony Hammond, the poet, called 
Silver-Umgvue, (1668-1738.) 

Henry Smith, preacher. (1550-1600.) 

Joshua Sylvester, translator of Hu 
Bartas. (1563-1618.) 

Silver Weapon. With silver wea~ 

n on may conauLer the world, is what 
slphic Oracle said to Philip of 
Macodon when he went to consult it. 
Philip, acting on this advice, sat down 
before 'a fortress which his staff pro- 
nounced to be impregnable. "You 
shall see,” said the king, " how an ass 
laden with gold will find an entrance.” 

Silver Wedding. The twenty-fifth 
anniversary, when, in Germany, the 
woman has a silver wreath presented her. 
On the fiftieth anniversary, or GkiLDBN 
WiDDiNG, the wreath is of gold. 

Sil'ves de la Selva. A knight whoso 
adventures and exploits form a supple- 
mental part of the Spanish romance 
entitled Am'adis of GauL This part 
was added by Felicia'no de Silva. 


Stm'eon {St,) is usually depleted as 
bearing in his arms the infant Jesus, or 
receiving him in the temple. 

Simnel Cakes. Rich cakes eaten 
in Lancashire in Mid-Lent. Simnel is 
the German semmel, a manohet or roll ; 
Banish and Norwegian, sinUe; Swedish, 
Simla, In Somersetshire a tea-oake is 
called a simlin, A simnel cake is a eokke 
manchet, or rich semmel. The eating 
of these cakes in Mid-Lent is in com- 
memoration of the banquet given by Jo- 
seph to his brethren, which forms the 
first lesson of Mid-Lent Sunday, and the 
feeding of five thousand, which forma 
tho gospel of the day. {See Mid-Lent.) 

Simon {St.) is represented witli a 
saw in his hand, in allusion to the instru- 
ment of his martyrdom. Ho somotinies 
boars fish in tho other hand, in aUusion 
to his occupation as a fishmonger. 

Simon Pure. The real man. In 
Mrs. Centlivre’s" Bold Stroke for a Wife,” 
a colonel Feignwell passes himself off for 
Simon Pure, and wins tho heart of Miss 
Lovely. No sooner does he get the 
assent of her guardian, than the veritable 
Quaker shows himself, and {iroves, be- 
yond a doubt, he is the real Simon Pure. 
Every play or novel reader can guess 
how such a matter will conclude. 

Simony. Bu 3 dngand selling church 
livings; any unlawful trafiic in holy 
things. So called from Simon Magus, 
who wanted to purchase the "gift of 
tho Holy Ghost,” that ho might have 
tho power of working miraclos, (Acts 
viii, 9— '23.) 

Simony. Tho friar in tho tale of 
"Reynard tho Fox;” so called from 
Simon Magus. 

Simoorgh'. A sort of griffin or 
hippogrifp, which took some of its breast 
feathers for Tahmuras* helmet. This 
creature forms a very striking figure in 
the epic pooms of Saadi and Ferdusi, 
the Persian poets. {See Tahmuras.) 

Simple ( TU), Charles HI. of Frsmoe. 
(879, 893-929.) 

Simple Simon. A simpleton. The 
character is introduced in the well- 
known nursery tale, tho author of which 
is unknown. 

Simplicity is plica, without a 
fold; as duplicity is dvtplex plica, a 
double fold. Conduct " without a fold ” 
is straigJU-forward, but thought withoRt 


SIMPLON BOAD. 
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ft fold is mere ohildishneti. It is ** tor- 
tuity of thought” that constitutes phiio> 
sophio wisdom, and ''simplicity of 
thought” that prepares the mind for 
faith. 

TIm flat tImpUcItj of that reply wag admirabla— 
roMbruffh and Oibbtr. **Tlu ProvoM HuAand,- L 

Simplon Road. Commenced in 
1800 by Napoleon, and finished in 1806. 
It leads oyer a shoulder of what is called 
^ Pott of Hie Simplon (Switzerland). 

Sin, according to Milton, is twin- 
keeper with Death of the gates of liell. 
She sprang full-grown from the head of 
Satan. 

Woman to the walit, and fair, 

Bnt. cndloff foul lu many a acaly fold 
V'duminoue and vait, a eerpciit armed 
With mortal itiug. **i*aradut Lod" it 

Original sin. (See Adam. ) 

Sin-eaters* Persons hired at fune- 
rals in ancient times, to tako upon them- 
selyes the sins of the deceased, that tho 
soul might be delivered from purgatory. 

Notioo waa Riven to an old sfre before the door of 
Ihe houM. when gome of the family o«me out and 
fum'.ahed him with a orlcket I low atooll, on which , 
he eat down facinR the door ; Iheu they eave him a 
RToat which he put In his pocket, a crust of bread 
which he eat. ana a bowl of ale which he drank off 
at a dmoRbt. After thie he got up from the cricket 
and pronounced (he ease and red of (he eoul 
departed, for whiA he would pawn hie own eovi — 
BagfordCe Idler on ** Ldand'e ColUUaneu.” i. 76. 

Sin'adone. The lady of Sinadone. 
This was a lady who had been metamor- 
hosed by enchantment into a serpent, 
ir Lybius, one of Arthur’s knights, 
undertook to rescue her; and having 
slain the enchantress, the lady, in the 
guise of a horrible serpent, coils round 
his neck and kisses him. The spell is 
now broken, and the soipont becomes a 
lovely young princess, who marries her 
deliverer.— **IAJbeaux ” (a romance). 

Sinoe're (2 syl.) properly means 
without wax («iae cet'a). The allusion is 
to the Boman praotico of concealing 
flaws in pottery with wax, or to honey 
from which tho wax is extracted. 

Sin'dIlU'. The ancient name of the 
tiver Indus. (Sanskrit, tyavd, to flow.) 

Sin'don. A thin manufacture of tho 
middle ages used for dresses and bang- 
iiigs ; also a little round piece of linen 
or lint, for dressing the wound left by 
trepanning. (Du Cwge gives its etymo- 
logy Cystue ienuit; but the Greek sindon 
means "fine Indian cloth.” India is 
Simd^ and China 


Bins did No time being 

fixed; indefinitely in regard to time. 
When a proposal is deferred sirUl dig, 
it is deferred without fixing a dav for its 
reconsideration, whioh is virtually " for 
over.” 

8in3 quA non. An indispensable 
condition. Latin, Sine qud non potest 
ee'te or fieri (that without whioh [the 
thing] cannot be, or be done). 

BPnecure (si'^ne-kure). An enjoy- 
ment of tho money attached to a bene- 
fice, without having the trouble of the 
" euro ” ; also applied to any office to 
which a salary is attached without any 
duties to perform (Latin, sine cura, with- 
out euro, or care). 

Sinews of War. Money, which 
buys tho sinews, and makes them act 
vigorously. Men will not fight without 
wages, and the materials of war must be 
paid for. 

Bing. Sing old roee and hum the 
hellows. Probably this is a perversion 
of "Singe old rose and bum libellos,” 
old rose being a school-boy’s nick-name 
for the master's "full-bottomed wig” 
or cabbage-rose ; and libeUos, our books. 

Sing my music and not yourSf said 
Guglielmi to those who introduced their 
own ornaments into his operas, so emi- 
nently distinguished for their simplicity 
and purity. (1727-1804.) Shakespeare 
gave the same instruction to tho players: 

Let those that play your clowns speak no mon 
than is set down for them, fto.— ** HavUet,'* iii. a. 

Bing-su-hay. A lake of Thibet, 

famous for its gold sands. 

Bright are the waters of Sing-ia-hay 

And the golden floods that thitherward stray. 

Ihomae Moore. ** Paradue and the Pett." 

Binging- Apple was a ruby apple 
on a stem of amber ; it bad the power of 
persuading any one to anv thing merely 
by its odour, and enabled the possessor 
to write verses, make people laugh or 
cry, and itself sang so as to ravish the 
ear. Tho apple was in tho desert of 
Libya, and was guarded by a dra>gon 
with three heads and twelve feet. Prince 
Chery put on on armour of glass, and 
tho dragon, when it saw its thousand re- 
flections in the armour and thought a 
thousand dragons were about to attack 
it, became so alarmed that it ran into its 
cave, and the prince closed up the mouth 
ot tJie cave. — Countess dAvmy **Chery 
and Fairstar,'” (See ISi»oino-Tkbe.) 
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CHngixig-Breadf oonseorated by the 
priest tinging. (French, pain d chanUr.) 
The reformers directed that the sacra- 
mental bread should be similar in fine- 
ness and fashion, as the round bread- 
and-water singing-cakes used in private 
masses. 


Sing^g-Tree. A tree whose leaves 
were so musical that every loaf sang in 
concert . — ** Arabian Nights ” {Story of the 
Sisters teho Envisd their You/nger Sister). 
{See Sikging-Afple.) 

Singing in Tribulation. Con- 
fessing when put to the torture. Such a 
person is termed in gaol slang a*' canary - 

**Tbii mtn, sir. is condemned to the gallejs for 
being a canary-bird " “A canary-bird !" exclaimed 
the knight. “ Yes, sir,* added the arch thief, *‘1 
mean that he ie very fkmous for hie eingiug ' 
** W hat I" said don Quixote ; “ are i copie to he ec-nt 
to the galleye for singing ? “ “ M arry, t hat they are,* 
answered the slave: **for there is uothing more 
aangeroas than singing lu tribulation.'*— CervantM, 
*‘J)uu Quixote," iiL a 


Single-Speech Hamilton. The 
Right lion. W. G. Hamilton, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in Ireland, spoke one 
speech, but that was a masterly torrent 
of eloquence which astounded every one. 
(November 13, 1755.) 

No one likes a reputation analogous to that of 
** single-speech Xlamiltoii.'*— JAe Timet. 

Or is it he, the wordy youth, 

So early trained lor iitati‘8inan''s part, 

Who talks of honour, faith, and truth. 

As themes tliat he lias gut by iieart, 

Whose ethics Ghesterlield con tearh. 

Whose logic » from iSmsle-sperch ? 

Sw Walter Swit,**Bndulof Trunnain," il. I, 


Singular Doctor. William Oc- 
cam, a schoolman. (1270-1.') 17.) 

Sinister (Latin, on Uie left hand). 
According to augury, birds, &c., appear- 
ing on the left-hand side forebode ill- 
luck ; but on the right-hand side, good 
luck. Thus corva sinistra (a crow on the 
left hand) is a sign of ill-luck which 
belongs to English superstitions as much 
as to the ancient Homan or Etruscan. 
— Virgil, **Eclognes” i. 18. 


That raven on yon left-hand oak 
(Curie ou his iU-betiding croak) 

Bodes me no good. Oay, FaUte zzxvli. 


Sinning my Mercies. Being un- 
grateful for the gifts of Providence. 

1 know yonr good fkther would term this ** aiwniwp 
■qr merdeB.*-5^ W. ^eott, “ RedgaunOet.” 


SPnqn. A crafty Greek who induced 
^ojans to drag the Wooden Horse 
within the city (Virgil, ‘'iEneid,” ii.). 


Any one who deceives to betray is called 
"aSinon." 

And now seenrely tmstiiw to destroy. 

As erst false 8mon snored the sons of Troy. 

CamodiM, **Lueiad," bk. L 

sintram. The Greek hero of the 
German romance, Sintram and his 
Companions,*’ by baron Lamotte Fouqu^. 

Sintram*s famous sword was called 

Wclsimg.” The same name was given 
to Dietlieb’s sword. 

Sir. Greek, anax (a king) ; Latin, 
senex (a patriarch) ; Spanish, sefior; 
Italian, signor ; French, sieur ; Norman, 
sire; English, sir; Chaldee, zar (a prince). 
Clergymen used to have this title instead 
of Reverend ; thus in the “ MerrvWives of 
Windsor ** wo have Sir Hugh Evans, and 
Sir John is a common name for a jiriost 
{See Queen.) 

Sir Oracle. {See Oracle.) 

Sir Roger de Coverley. An ima- 
ginary character by Addison ; typo of a 
benevolent country gentleman of the last 
century. Probably the model was William 
Boevey, lord of the manor of Flaxley. 

Si'ren. A woman of dangerous blan- 
dishments. The allusion is to the fabu- 
lous sirens said by the Greek and Latin 
poets to ontic«^ seamen by the sweetness 
of their song to such a degree, that the 
listeners forgot everything and died of 
hunger (Greek, sirefms, entanglers). In 
Homeric mythology there wore but two 
sirens ; later writers name throe, viz. — 
Parthen'opc, Lig'oa, and Loucosla ; but 
the number was still further augmented 
by those who loved ‘'lords many and 
gods many.” 

1 hero were several sirens up and down the coast: 
one at rauorritiiB, nnoiher at Naples, others at tSiir- 
reiitiim, but the greatest number lived in the delight- 
ful Caprcie, wlieuce they passed over to the rooks 
(8irenu's»I which bear tlieir name.— 
thi Life of Jlomer," 

Sirens. Plato says thoro are three 
kinds of Sirens— tho celestial, the genera- 
tive and tho cathartic. The first are 
under the government of Jupiter, the 
second under the government of Nep- 
tune, and tho third under the govern- 
ment of Pluto. When the soul is in 
heaven the Sirens seek, by harmonic 
motion, to unite it to the divine life of 
the celestial host ; and when in Hadgs, 
to conform them to the infernal regimen ; 
but on earth they produce generation of 
which the sea is emblematic. — IWoelus* 

On the Theology of Plato f* bk. vi. 
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Sirius. The Dog-star, so called by 
the Greeks from the adjective ieiriot^ 
hot and scorching. The Romans called 
it cami&ula ; and the Egyptians, sothis. 


Sirloin. It is generally said that 
James 1 . or Charles II. knighted the loin 
of beef, but Henry Vlll. had done so 
already. 


Ulning with the ahlwt of Seeding, he IHotiry VUL] 
ate ao heartily of a loin of beef tliat the abbot said he 
tvoiild give lUUO niarka for Much a Mtuiiiach, *‘l>uucr 
•aid tbo king, and kept the ablMit a primmer m the 
Vower. won hiH looo marks, and knighted the lieef. 

tiMi^iUer, *'Ckurch lliiUny, vi< 2. j>. 209 (lOBS}. 


Sis'ypllUS {LaUn\ Sisuphos, Creel'). 
A fraudulent avaricious king of Corinth, 
whose task in the world of shades is to 
roll a huge stone to the top of a hill, and 
fix it there. It so falls out that tho stone 
no sooner roaches tho hill-top than it 
bounds down again. 

SitSt. Wife of Rama or Vishnu in- 
carnate, carried off by the giant Havana. 
She was not born, but arose from a 
furrow when her father Jan'aka, king of 
Mith'ila, was ploughing. The word 
means ''furrow.” 

Sitting in Banco. Tho judges of 
the courts of law at Westminster aro 
said to be " sitting in banco” so Jong os 
they sit together on the benches of thoir 
respective courts— that is, all tonn time. 
Banco is the Italian for "bench.” 

Si'va (India7i). Tlie destroyer, who, 
with Brahma and Vishnu, forms the 
divine head of the Brahmins. Ho lias 
five heads, and is tho emblem of firo. Ills 
wife is Parbutta (Sanskrit, auspicious) . 

8ix (pron. cean). Six thrice or ihree 
dice. Everything or nothing. " Caisar 
aut nuUus.” The Greeks and Romans 
used to play with three dice. The 
highest throw was three sixes, and the 
lowest three aces. The aces were left 
blank, and three aces were called "three 
dice.” {See C^sar.) 

Six Ad^ticles or the Bloody Statute, 
88 Heniy VUI., enjoins the belief in (1) 
the real presenoe of Christ in the Eu- 
charist ; (2) the sufBciency of communion 
in one Idnd; (3) the celibacy of the 
priests; (4) the obligation of vows of 
chastity; (5) the expediency of private 
masses ; and (6) the necessity of auri- 
cular oonfession. 

Biz Chron'ioles. A compilation 
published by H. G.Bohn, of London, con- 


taining six chronicles pertaining to the 
history of this country before the Con- 
quest. They are Ethelwerd’s "Chro- 
nicle,” Asseris "Life of Alfred,” "The 
History of tho Britons,” W Nennius, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s "British His- 
tory,” the Works of Gildas the Wise, 
and Richard of Cirencester on the " An- 
cient State of Britain.” 

fiiw members. The six members 
that Charles 1. went into the House of 
Commons to arrest were Lord Kimbol- 
ton, Pym, Hollis, Hampden, Sir Arthur 
Haselrig, and Stroud. Being warned in 
lime, they make good their escape. 

Six months. / suffyest that it he 
read again this dag six months. A polite 
way of saying, “ 1 suggest that tho ques- 
tion be burked,” as the House would not 
bo sitting so long. 

Six Months’ War. The Franco- 
Prussiau (July2«, 1870-Jan. 2d, 1871). 

Sixteen-string Jack. J ohn Rann, 
n highwayman, noted for his foppery. He 
•wore sixteen tags, eight at each knee. 
(Hanged in 1774.) 

Dr. JohnMon piml that Gray’s poetry towered above 
the oniinary nm of vmo aa Sixtevn-stritifl: Jack abovu 
the urdiuary foot-pad— //osweff, “ L\f9 of Johnton," 


Si'zer. A poor scholar whose assize 
of food is given him. Sizers used to 
have what was left at the Fellows’ table, 
because it was their duty at one time to 
wait on tlie fellows at dmner. Each fellow 
had his sizer , — Cambridge Urdvtrsitg. 


Sizings. Tho quota of food allowed 
at breakfast, and also food " sized for ” 
at dinner. At Cambridge, the students 
are allowed meat for dinner, but tart, 
jolly, ale, &c., are obtained only by pay- 
ing extra. These articles aro culed 
sizings, and those who demand them size 
for them. The word is a contraction of 
assize, a statute to regulate the size or 
weight of articles sold. (5ee Sice.) 


A fUEO is a portion of bread or drinke : It Is a tase» 
thins wbioh eoboUerg in Cambridge have at the 
buteenr. It is noted with the letter S — 

(See auo SUis, **Lvterary Letters,’* p. 178.) 

Skadns-mate or Skeins-mate. A 
dagger-comrade ; a fencing-school com- 
panion; a fellow cut-throat. Skain is 
an Irish knife, similar to the American 
bowie-knife. Swift, describing an Irish 
feast, says— "A cubit at least the length 




SKALD. 


SS1MMIN6T0N. 


of iheir skains/’ Green, in his Quip 
for an Upstart Courtier," speaks of ^'an 
iil-fayoured knave, who wore by his side 
a skane, like a brewer’s bung-knife." 

8o«rqr knave am none of hif skaina-mat«L 
Shakupean, ** Romeo and Jvihet,* li. 4. 

Skald. An old Norse poet, whose 
aim was to celebrate living warriors or 
their ancestors, hence were they attached 
to courts. Few complete Skaldic poems 
have survived, but a multitude of frag- 
ments exist. 

Skedad.’dle. To run away, to be 
scattered in rout. The Scotch apply the 
word to the milk spilt over the pail in 
carrying it. During the late American 
war, the New York papers said the 
Southern forces were ** skedaddled ” by 
the Federals. (Saxon, scedaiif to pour 
out ; Chaldee, sclteda ; Greek, skeda'o, 
to scatter.) 

Skeggs. Mies Carolina Wilhelmi'na 
Amelia Skeggs. A pretender to gen- 
tility who boasts of Lor aristocratic con- 
nections, but is atrociously vulgar, and 
complains of being “all of a muck of 
nvreaU” Goldsmit/i, Vicar of Wake- 
Jiei(L 

SkeVeton. There is a skeleton in 
every Ivouse. Something to annoy and to 
be kept out of sight. 

ThaJt is my skeleton— my trouble, the 
•'crook of my lot." 

A woman had an only son who obtained 
on appointment in India, but his health 
failed, and his mother longed for his re- 
turn. One day he wrote a letter to his 
mother with this strange request : “Pray, 
mother, get some oae who has no cares 
and troubles to make me six shirts." The 
widow hunted in vain for such a person, 
and at len^h called upon a lady who told 
her to go with her to her bed-room. Being 
there she opened a closet which con- 
tained a human skeleton. “Madam," 
said the lady, * ' 1 try to keep my sorrows 
to myself, but every night my husband 
compels me to kiss that skeleton." She 
then explained that the skeleton was 
once her husband’s rival, killed in a duel. 
“ Think you I am happy ? ” The mother 
wrote to her son, and the son wrote 
home : “ £ knew when 1 gave the com- 
mission that every one had his cares, 
and you, mother, must have yours. Enow 
then that I am condemned to death, and 
can never return to England. Mother, 


motherl there is a skdeton in every 
house." ^ 

Skevington’B Daughter, oor- 
rupted into Scavengers DanghUr^ was an 
instrument of torture invented by Ske- 
vington, lieutenant of the Tower under 
Henry VIII. It consisted of a broad 
hoop of iron in two parts, fastened toge- 
ther by a hinge. The victim was made 
to kneel while the hoop was passed under 
his legs; ho was then squeezed gradu- 
ally till the hoop could be got over his 
back, where it was fastened. 

Skid of a wheel. Ang.-Sax. sc»d, a 
splinter. 

Skidblad’nir. A ship made by the 
dwarfs, largo enough to hold all the gods, 
but which could be folded together like 
a shoot of paper, and put into a purse 
when not required for use. This ship 
always commanded a prosperous gale. — 
Scandinavian myUvology. (_See Carpet, 
Bayard, &c.) 

Skiddaw. Whenever Skiddaw hath a 
caj)j Scrufell wots fall well of that. When 
my neighbour’s house is on hre mine is 
threatened ; When you are in misfortune 
I also am a sufferer ; When you mourn 
I have cause also to lament. Skiddaw 
and Scruffcll are two neighbouring hills, 
one in Cumberland, and the other in 
Annandalo, in Scotland. When Skid- 
daw is cajjped with clouds, it will be 
sure to rain ere long at Scruffell. — Fuller, 
“ Worthies.” 


Skillygolee. Slip-slop, wish-wash, 
twaddle, talk about gruel. “ Skilly” is 
prison- {^el, or more strictly speaking, 
the water in which meat has been boil^ 


thickened with oatmeal. Broth served 
on board the hulks to convicts is called 
skilly. Golee is jaw, talk. 

It IB tho policy of Conitor Street and Bkillyg«d«e. 
— TAe JJaily Telegraph. 


Skimble-skamble. Bambling, 
worthless. “Skamble” is merely a va- 
riety of serarnble, hence “scambUng 
days,” those days in Lent when no regu- 
lar meals are provided, but each “ scram- 
bles” or shifts for himself. “ Skimble ’• 
is added to give force. {See Redupli- 
cated Words.) 


And Buch & deal of Bkimble-Bkaaible slug 
Aj puts me from my faith. 

Shakespeare^ ‘*1 Heniy iF.,** ill. L 
With Buoh soamble-Beemble. Bpitcer-spattor, 
Ai ptttB me eleane besideB the money-matter. 

2raplor*« *' ITorbei," li. sa (IdSu.) 


Skim'mington. To ride the eltwim 




SEIMFOLB. 


SKY-BLUX. 


m^gion. or Riding ike tUaeg, To be 
hen-peoked. Grose tells us that the 
nmn rode behind the woman, with his 
face to the horse's tail The man held a 
distaff, and the woman beat him about 
the jowls with a ladle. As the procession 
passed a house where the woman was' 
panunount, each gave the threshold a 
sweep. The ''stang*' was a pole sup- 
ports by two stout lads, across which 
the rider was made to stride. Mr. Douce 
derives skimmington '* from tho thini- 
ffit^-ladle with which the rider was 
buffeted. 

This custom was not peculiar to Scot- 
land and En^nd ; it prevailed in Scandi- 
navia ; and Hoefnagel, in his “ Views in 
Seville*’ shows that it existed in 

Spain also. The procession is described 
at length in ** Hudibras,” pt. ii., c. 2. 

**nsTk je,dsme Onley Suddleohop,*'sald Jenkin, 
l^artlng np. hii eje* flMniiig with an^er : ** remem- 
ber. 1 am none of your imiliand. and if I were 
you would do well not to forget whose threihold 
was swept when they lant rode the skimminirtoa 
npon suoh another sooldiug Jade as yourself.’*— 
acoUt **ForlwM» of FtotV* 

Skixupole (Harold). ^ A soft sponger 
on his friends. — Hicketie^ “ Bkak 
ifowe."* 

Skin. To tell the $Un before you have 
caught the hear. To count of your chickens 
before they are hatched. In the South - 
Sea mania (1720), dealing in bear-skins 
was a great stock-jobbing item, and 
thousands of skins were sold as mere 
time bargains. IShakespeore alludes to 
a similar practice 

The man that onoe did sell the llon'H nUiz 

While the iNMWt lived, wee killed with hunting him. 

Jltn, r.,” Act iv. a. 

To ehin a jlini. To be very exacting 
In making a bargain. The French say, 
*'Tondre sur un oeuf.” The Latin lana 
eaprina (goat’s wool) means something 
as worthless as the skin of a flint, or 
fleece of an eg^ell. 

Skin of hie Teeth. *I am escaped mih. ike 
ehin of my teeth (Job zix. 20). Just es- 
caped, ana that is all— having lost every- 

Skinflint. A pinch-farthing ; a nig- 
gard. In tho French *'pince-maille.” 
MaiXU is an old copper coin. 

Skirt. To eit upon one’s skirt. To 
Insult, or seek occasion of quarrel. Tarl- 
ton, the clown, told his audience the 
reason why he wore a jacket was that 


"no one might sit upon his skiii.** 
Sitting on one’s skirt is like stamping on 
one’s coat in Ireland, a fruitful source of 
quarrels, often provoked. In Paris, this 
very year [1869], a fi^tleman was chal- 
lenged to a duel for stamping accidentally 
on a lady’s train as he was coming out 
of tho opera. To sit or stamp on a skirt 
is to offer a meditated insult. 

CroiMe me not, Llxe, nether be lo perte, 

Jf'or if thou duet I'll sit upon ikirte. 

** TAe Abortive of an /die Homo '* (1690)k 
(Quoted by Helliwell, ** Arobeio Worda.") 

Bkogan {Tlen^), A poet in the 
reign of Henry Iv. Justice Shallow 
says he saw Sir John Falstaff, when he 
was a boy, " break Skogan’s head at the 
court gate, when he [Sir John! was a 
crack [ child] not thus high.”—" 2 Henry 
/F.,”iU. 2. 

Boogan? What wee he? 

O, a fine gentleman and a master of arts 

Of Bonry the Fouith’s tiines, that made dliwnlses 

For the klag'a eoni, and wnt in ballad royal 

baintily well. 

Ben Joneon, " Tho FortumU ItHoa " (1098). 

John SkogaUf who took his degree at 
Oxford, "being,” as Mr. Warton says, 
" an excellent mimick, and of great plea- 
sant^ in conversation, became the fa- 
vourite buffoon of the court of king Ed- 
ward IV.” "Scogin’s Jests” were pub- 
lished by Andrew Borde, a physician, in 
the reign of Henry VIII. 

Skulda {the future). A maiden who 
dwells with her two sisters, Urda and 
Vordandi, near the well Noma.— i&aH- 
diwivian mytltology. 

Skull. You shall quaff beer out of the 
skulls of your enumies. This promise of 
OUT Scandinavian forefathers is not un- 
frequently misunderstood. Skull means 
a cup or dish; hence a person who washes 
up cups and dishes is called a scullery- 
maid. (Scotch, ekoll, a bowl; French, 
ecuelle; Danish, skaal, a drinking-vessel; 
German, echale; our shell.) 

Sky. To elevate, ennoble, raise. It is 
a term in ballooning ; when the ropes are 
cut, the balloon mounts upward to tho 
clouds. 

We found the seme dlstlngnished peraonogo doing 
hfs beet to sky some dozen of hiz belt friends Itl- 
^rrii^to^^e peers mode by Qladetone].— TAe TtoMs. 

If the shy falls US shall catch larks. A 
bantering reply to those who suggest 
some very improbable or wild scheme. 

Sky-blue. Milk and water, the 
colour of the skies. 


8KTE. 


SLEDOE-HAMMEB. 


JfeiiMmaderiiloBUidrepnwehpiinraef , 
A&dktanuigen tell of three tlmoe eklmmed iKy^bliae. 

BkxnuMU, Amerce Ay.* 


Bkye (Isle o/) means the isle of gaps 
€r indentations (Celtic, siyb, a gap). 
Hence also the Sldbbereen of Cork, 


which is Skyb-bohreen, the byway gap, a 
pass in a mountain to the sea. 


Skyresh Borgolam. Oalbet or 
high admiral of the realm of Lilliput. — 
Smjt, " Oulliver** Travels,” ch. iii. 


Blander. Offence. Slander is a 
atumbling-blook or something which trips 
a person up (Greek, skan'dalon, through 
the French esclandre). Offence is the 
striking of our foot against a stone (Latin, 
as seoptUum offendit navis, the 
ship struck against a rock). 


Slang. Slangs are the greaves with 
which the legs of convicts are fettered ; 
hence convicts themselves ; and slang is 
the language of convicts. The Italian 
slinguOf i.e., s neg. lingua language, not 
accepted language f French esclandre) may 
be suggested ; but tor fable the following 
is best: Slang from Slangenberg, a Dutch 
general fond of slanging his soldiers.” 


Slap-bang, in s^ort, means that the 
gun was discharged incessantly ; it went 
slap here and bang there. As a term of 
laudation it means ** very dashing,” both 
words being playful synonyms of dash> 
ing,” the repetition being employed to 
give intensity. Slap-bang^ here v>e are 
again, means, we have “popped” in 
again without ceremony. Pop, slap, 
bang, and dash are interchangeable. 


Slap-dash. In an off-hand manner. 
The almsion is to the method of colouring 
rooms by slapping and dashing the walls, 
BO as to imitate paper. At one time 
slap-dash walls were very common. 


Slap-up. Prims sUvp^p or slap- banq- 
np. \ery exquisite or dashing. Here 
slap is a playful synonym of dashing, and 
*'up” is the Latin supes' as in “super- 
fine.” The dress of a dandy or the equip* 
age of an exquisite is “slap-up,” “primo 
alap-up,” or “ slap-bang-up.” 


Slate. Pfe has a slate or tile loose. 
He is a little cracked ; his head or roof 
is not quite sound. 


Slave (1 syl.)* is an example 
of the strange changes which come over 
tome words. The Slavi were a tribe 
which once dwelt on the banks of the 


Hniepor, and were eo called from tlav 
(noble, illustrious) ; but as, in the lower 
ages of the Boman empire, vast multi- 
tudes of them were spread over Europe 
in the condition of captive servants, ^e 
word came to signify a slave. 

Similarly, Goths means the good or 
godlike men, but since the invasion of 
the Goths the word has become synony- 
mous with barbarous, bad, ungoduke. 

Distraction is simply “dis-traho,” as 
diversion is “di-verto.” The French 
still employ the word for recreation or 
amusement, but when toe talk of being 
distracted we mean anything but amusea 
or entertained. 

Slawkenber'giuB (Ilafen). An 
h^’pothoiical author on the subject of 
noses, famous himself for a nose of or- 
thodox dimensions.— “ Tristram 
Sluindy.” (See Kobe, p. 623.) 

Slay-good. A giant in the “King's” 
highway, master of a gang of thieves. 
Mr. Greatheart slew Mm and rescued 
Feeble-mind from his grasp.— Huayoa, 
**Pilgrim's Progress,” pt, ii. 

Sleave. Tltc ravdled sleavs oj ears 
^Shakespeare, “ Macbeth ”). The sleave 
is the knotted or entangled part of thread 
or silk, the raw edge of woven articles. 
Chaucer has “sleeveless words” (words 
like ravellings, not knit together to 
any wise purpose); bishop Hall has 
“ sleaveless rhymes ” (random rhymes) ; 
Milton speaks of “deeveless reason” 
(reasoning which proves notlung) ; Tay- 
lor the water-poet has “ sleeveless mes- 
sage ” (a simple message ; it now means a 
profitless one). The weaver's slaie is still 
used. (Saxon, sice, a weaver's reed ; 
slean, to strike, hence sley-hammer; 
Icelandic, slefa.) 

ir all them faile, a hepRor-troTran may 
A aweet love-letter to her hands eonvay. 

Ur a neat lauudresBe or a hearb-wifu can 
Carry a ileevelcrae meawRe now and than. 

Tayltn^s IForto, ii., Ill ( 1680 ). 

Sleek-stone. The ebon stone used 
by goldsmiths to sleeken (polish) their 
gold with. Cumers use a similar stone 
for smoothing out creases of leather ; the 
sleeker is made also of glass, steel, ko» 
(Our word sleek.) 

Sledge-Hammer. A slidge-hammer 
argnmeni. A clincher; an argument 
which annihilates opposition at a blow 
The sledge-hammer is the largest sort of 
hammer used by smitbSi and is wielded 




BLEEP* 


SLIP* 


by both handg. The word sledgo is the 
Saxon (iUcge), a slodge. 

Bleep like a Top. When peg-tops 
and humming-tops are at the acme of 
their gyration, they become so steady and 

? [uiet that they do not seem to move, 
n this state they are said to sleep. Soon 
they begin to totter, and the tipsy move- 
ment increases till they fall. The French 
■ay Dormir eommeun tdbot, and Mon sabot 
dort. 

Another derivation, less likely, is that 
top is the French taupe (dormouse) ; 
Itmian, topo; and that our expression is 
the translation and perversion of Mdorrm 
come un topo^ or Jl dort vonirne un taupe. 
Sleep, Crabbe’s etymology of doze 
under this word is exquisite : — 

Pose, a variation from the French dnn and the 
Latin dortnio (to sleep), which was anciently dermto, 
and comes from the orcck drrma (a skin), becauHo 
people lay on a^tus when they slept “ SifuoHi/tiu“ 

Sleeper (T/ie). Epime'nidds, the 
Greek poet, is said to have fallen asleep 
in a cave when a boy, and not to have 
waked for lifty-sovon years, whou ho 
found himself possessed of all wisdom, 
liip van Winkle, in Washington Irving’s 
tale, is supposed to sloop for twenty 
years, and wake up an old mau, un- 
knowing and unknown. {See Klaus. ) 
Sleepers. Timbers laid asleep or resting 
on something, as the sleepers of a rail- 
way. 

The Seven Sleepers, {See Seven.) 

Sleeping Beauty. From the 
French “La B^le an Bois Dormant,” by 
Charles Perrault (“Contes du Tem]>s” ). 
She is shut up by enchantment in a castle, 
whore she sleeps a hundred years, during 
which time an impenetrable wood springs 
up around. Ultimately sbo is disen- 
chanted by a young prince, who marries 
her. Bpimen'ides, the Cretan poet, went 
to fetch a sheep, and after sleeping fifty- 
seven years continued his search, and 
was surprised to find when ho got homo 
that his younger brother was grown 
grey. («&« Rip van Winkle.) 

Sleeve of Care. {See Sleave.) 

To have in onds sleeve is to oiler a 
person’s name for a vacant situation. 
Dean Swift, when ho waited on Harley, 
had always some name in his sleeve. The 
phrase arose from the custom of placing 
pockets in sleeves. These sleeve-pockets 
were chiefly used for memoranaa, and 
other small articles. 


To laugh in ends sleeve. To ridicule 
a person not openly but in secret ; to 
conceal a laugh by hiding your face in 
the large sleeves at one time worn by 
men. 

Sleeveless Errand. A fruitless 
errand. It should be written sleaveless, 
as it comes from sUave, ravelled thread, 
or the raw-edge of silk. In ** Troilus 
and Cressida,” Thersi't6s the railer calls 
Patroclus an “ idle immaterial skein of 
sleivo silk” (v. 1). 

Sleight of Hand is artifice bjr the 
hand (German, schlich, cunning or trick). 

And Htill tho IftsR they undorstand, 

11)0 moro tlioy admire Ida alcifrlit of hand. 

liutler, ■' llvdibras" jiU li. u. ii> 

Sleip'nir (2 syl.). Odin’s grey horse, 
which had eight legs, and could carry 
his master over sea as well as land. 
— Scandinavian mythology. 

Slender. A country lout, a booby 
in love with Anne Pago, but of too faiut 
a heart to win so fair a lady. — Shake- 
speare, ** Merry Wives of Windsor,*^ 

Sleuth-Hound. A blood-hound 
which follows the sleuth or track of an 
animal. {Slot, tho track of a door, is 
the Saxon sicking ; Icelandic, slodr ; 
Dutch, sloot.) 

There is a law also amoni; the Borderors in time of 
peace, that whoso dcuictli eut.ranee or suta of a 
alcath-liound in pursuit made after fellouB and Btuicn 
goodH, Rhall bo holdeu as aceessane unto the thefi.— 
nuUnihed,** J)escrtptton of ScotUiHdT p. lA 

Slewed. Intoxicated. When a 
vessel changes her tack, she staggers 
and gradually heels over. A drunken 
man moves like a ship changing its 
angle of sailing. 

Slick {Sani). A Yankee clock-maker 
and pedlar, wonderfully ’cute, a koou 
observer, and with plenty of “ soft 
sawder,” Judge Haliburton wrote the 
two series called “Sam Slick, or the 
Clock-maker,” 

Sliding Scale, A scale of govern- 
ment duty which slides up and down as 
the article to which it refers becomes 
dearer or cboapor. 

Slip. Many a slip 'twixt the cup and 
the lip. Everything is uncertain till you 
possess it. Ancsoos, a king of the 
Lereg-es in Samos, planted a vineyard, 
and was warned b^ one of his slaves that 
he would never live to taste the wine 




BLIP-SLOP, 


BLT, 


theroof. Wine was made from its ^apes^ 
and the king sent for his slave, asking 
him what he thought of his prophecy 
now. The slave made answer, ** There’s 
many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip,” 
and the words were yet scarce spoken 
when news was brought that a bear had 
burst into the vineyard and was laying 
waste the vines. Up started the king in 
a fury, seized his spear, and went forth 
to attack the boar, out was killed in the 
encounter. — Pausanias. 

Multa oadunt inter calicem lupromaquolabra. 

Ht'mef. 

To^ive one thesUp^ To steal off un- 
perceived ; to elude pursuit. A sea- 
phrase. 7u fastening a cable to a buoy, 
the home end is slipped through tho 
hawse-pipo. To give the slip is to cut 
away the cabin, so ms to avoid the noise 
of weighing anchor. 

Slip-'Slop. A riconhntwordmeaning 
wishy-washy. Ang.-Sax slup-un, to melt. 

suppers. The Turks wear yellow 
slippers; the Armo'mans, red; and tho 
Jews, hlv4. 

Slipshod, applied to literature, 
moans a loose, careless stylo of compo- 
sition ; no more fit for tho public eye 
than a man with his shoes down at 
heels. 

Sloane MSS. 3,.'>G0 MSS. colloctei 
by Sir Hans Sloane, now in tho lintish 
Museum. Tho museum of Sir Hans 
formed tho basis of tho British Museum. 
(1660-1753.) 

Slo g^an. A war-cry, a Scoi ch gather- 
ing-cry. Aug.-Sax. sledu, to light, pret. 
slotji Gaelic, slawjh-ghairm^ an army- 
cry. 

Slop (77r.). A choleric yjhysician in 
Storuo’s “ Tristram Shandy.” 

J)r. Slop. Sir John Stoddart, M.D., 
A choleric physician who assailed Napo- 
leon most virulently in The TimeSf of 
which ho was editor. (1773-1856.) 

Slo'pard {Dame). Tho wife of 
Grimbard, the brook (or badger), in 
the tale of Eeynard the Fox.” 

Slope (1 syl.). To clocamp; a cor- 
ruption of lopff as LeVs lope (Let us run 
away). Dutch, loopen; Danish, Ible, 
to run ; our “ leap,” pret. loop or lope. 

Slough of Despond. A deep bog 
which Cmstian has to cross in order to 


get to the Wicket Gate. Help comes 
to his aid. Neighbour Pliable went with 
Christian as far as tho Slough, and then 
turned back.— Baayaw, *^Pilgi’m*s Pro* 
press,*’ pt. i. 

Slow. Stupid; dull. A ''quick hoy” 
is one who is sharp and active. Awfully 
slow, slang for very stupid and dull. 

Slow Coach. A dawdle. As a slow 
coach in the old coaching days "got on ” 
slowly, so one that "gets on” slowly is 
a slow coach. 

Slubber-DeguUion. A nasty, pal- 
try fellow. A iluh is a roll of wool 
drawn out and only slightly twisted; 
henco to slubber, to twist loosely, to do 
things by halves, to perform a work 
carelessly. Depullion is compounded of 
tho word " guU^” or the Cornish ‘ ‘ gullan,” 
a simpleton. 

Quotl) Rhe. " Althonfih thou haRt dciervsd 
Itaau sliibber-dcRuliiou, to bo perved 
As thou didst vow to deal with me...." 

JiutleVt **JItuttbra»;* L 8. 

Sludge. (Dichie). Grandson of 
Gammer {Sludge, tho schoolmaster’s 
landlady. Ho is a dwarf, who goes by 
tho name if "Flibbertigibbet.” — Sir 
Walter Scott, *^Kenilioorth.** 

Slum {Mr.). A patter-poet in tho 
" Old Curiosity Shop,” by Charles Dick- 
ens. When Mrs. Jarloy, of tho wax- 
works, depreciated his art, tho irate 
vendor of verse replied — 

Ask the perfumers, ask the bloeklnff-makers, ark 
the hatters, ask the old lottery-office keepers, ask 
auy man amoiiK ’em what pooiiy has done for him, 
and mark my words, be blesses the name of Slam. 

Slums. Places for sleeping in. Our 
slumber; Saxon, slumerian; Danish, 
slumre. '‘The back slums” — t.d., the 
purlieus of Westminster Abbey, &c., 
where vagrants go to get a night^ lodg- 
ing. 

Sly {Christopher). A keeper of bears 
and a tinker, son of a pedlar, and a sad 
drunken sot. In tho Induction of Shake- 
spoaro’s comedy called " Taming of the 
Shrew,” ho is found dead drunk by a 
lord, who commands his servants to put 
him to bod, and ou his waking to attend 
upon him like a lord, to see if they 
can bamboozle him into the belief that 
he is a gi'eat man, and not Christopher 
Sly at all. Tho " commonty ” of " Tam- 
ing of the Shrew ” is performed for his 
delectation. The trick was played by 
the caliph Haroun Alraschid on Abou 
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Hassan, the rich merchant, in the tale 
called “ The Sleeper Awakened'* (**Ara- 
bian Nights”) ; and by Philippe the Good 
duke of Burgundy, on his marriage with 
Eleanora, as given in Burton’s “Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy,” part ii., see. 2, 
numb. 4 . 

Bly-BootS. One who appears to be 
a dolt, but who is really wide awake ; a 
cunning dolt. Boots is a corruption and 
contraction of the French butoVf a block- 
head or dolt, our lutL 

The Arog onlled the lazy one several tiinee, but in 
vain: there waa no auchihiuR as etii iinirhim,tbonKU 
ihc ily-boote lioard well cnouK>i all the while.— 
menturei of Abdallaf* p. 32. (1733 > 

Blyme (CAwy). In “Martin Chuz- 
zlewit,” by Charles Dickons. 

Small-back. Death; so called l>e- 
oause ho is usually drawn as a skeleton. 

Bmall-baok must load down the dance with ua all 
In our time.— ;S'tr Waller HeotL 

Small-beer. “To suckle fools and 
chronicle amall-beor.”— logo xn Hoe iday 
of**OUiello;' ii. 1. 

Small-endians. The Big-endians 
of Lilliput made it a point of orthodoxy 
to crack their eggs at the big end ; but 
wore considered heretics for so doing by 
the Smali-ondians, who insisted that eggs 
ought to be broken at the small end. — 
^^Oulliver's Travels.'* 

Smalls. In for his smalls; Passed 
his smalls— hS& “ Little-go,” or previous 
examination ; the examination for degree 
being the “ Groat-go ” or “ Greats.” 

Smart Money. Money paid by a 
person to obtain exemption from some 
disagreeable office or duty. It used to 
be paid for exemption from military ser- 
vice. Money which makes the payer 
smait or sutfer without procuring for 
him money’s worth. 

Smash. Come to smash — to ruin. 
Smashed to pieces, broken to atoms. 
Smash is a corruption of mash; Latin, 
mastico, to bite to pieces. SLorE.) 

Smec (in “Hudibras”). A contrac- 
tion of Smectymnns, a word made fioiu 
the initial letters of five rebels — 

Stephen Marshal. 

Edward Calamy. 

Thomas Young. 

Matthew Newcomen. 

William Spurstow, who wrote a book 


against Episcopacy and the Common 
Prayer. {See Notarica. ) 

The handkerchief about the neck. 

Canonical cravat of Snneo. 

ButUr, ** JSudibras." pt. I. a 

Smectym'nuans. Anti-Episcopc^ 
lians. 

Smectym'nus. (See Notabioa.) 

Smelfun'gus. So Sterne calls 
Smollett, from a volume of Travels pub- 
lished in 17Cf). 

The lamented HmelfunsuB travelled ftrom Bouloane 
to Pans, from Pang to Home, and go on ; but he get 
oat with the gpleeri, and every object, he pagged by 
wag digcoloured or diBtnrted. He wrote an account 
of them, but *twaB uothuiff but the account of hu 
own migerable feclitigs. 

Smell a Rat. A phrase which ex- 
presses a suspicion that there is mischief 
browing. The allusion is to a cat or 
dog smelling out vermin. 

Smells of tho Lamp. Said of a 
literary production manifestly laboured. 
J’lutarch attributes the phrase to Pytheas 
the orator, who said “ The orations of 
Demosthenes smelt of the lamp,” alluding 
to tho current tale that the great orator 
lived in an underground cave lighted by 
a lamp, that ho might have no distraction 
to his Bovore study. 

Smike. A broken-spirited lad, res- 
cued by Nicholas Nickleby from tho 
clutches of Mr. Squoors, of Do-the-boys 
Hall.— Pickens, ** Nicholas NickldtyP 

Smith. Aproporname. (5 «<jBrewer.) 

Ihni'y Smith, alias Honry Gow or 
“Gow of Chrom,” or “Hal of Wynd,” 
the armourer. H e sues Catharine Glover 
(tho Fair Maid *of Perth), and ultimately 
luarrios her. — Sir WalUr Scott, ^^Fair 
Maid of Perth." 

liidny-day Smith. J ohn Thomas Smith 
tho antiquary, (1760-1633.) 

Smith’s Prize-man. One who 
has obtained the prize (£25), founded iii 
the University of Cambridge by Buber t 
Smith, D.D. (once master of Trinity), for 
proficiency in mathematics and natural 
philosophy. There are two prizes an- 
nually, awarded to two commencing 
Bachelors of Arts. 

Smithfield. The smooth field (Saxon, 
smethe. smooth), called in J^atin Campus 
Pkmns, and described by Pitz-Stephen 
lu tho twelfth century as a plain field 
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ffrbere every Friday there is a celebrated 
rendezvous of fine horses brought thither 
to be sold.” 

Smoke. To detect, or rather to get 
a scent of some plot or scheme. The 
allusion is to the detection of robbers 
by the smoke seen to issue from their 
place of concealment. 

Smoke Farthings. An offering 
given to the priest at VVr.iis\uitide, ac- 
cording to the number of chimneys in 
his parish. 

The bishop of Elie hath out of even#* parish in Cam- 
hridt'cslnre a certain tnliute called .... smoAi'/ifr- 
which the churchwaniens do Icvic acfi»i 'in< 
to the nunilier of.. ..chimney s that ina iii a pariiih.— 
M6S Baker, zzxiz. 33ti. 

Smoko Silver. A modus of Gd. in 
lieu of tithe fire-wuod. 

Snace (Norfolk). The burnt wick of 
a lighted candle. The snaoo cut off bv 
huulFers makes the simtl ” of a candle. 
(Saxon, sms, a spear or .shaft.) 

Snack. The svack of a dom' (Norfolk) 
The latch. A corruption of ssuig, a 
tooth, stump, or stick. 

To take a snack. To tako a morsel 
(Saxon, snasd, a morsel, a share, a por- 
tion ) 

To go snacks. To share and share alike. 
The same word as the above; but W. 
Wadd, in his **Mom8., Maxims, and 
Memoirs,” gives another derivation : be 
says tliat ISnacks was a noted body- 
snatcher during the plague of London 
(16G5), and finding his business too great 
for his own personal superintendence, 
offered half profits to any one vrlio would 
join him. Those who accepted the 
offer wore said to “go snacks.” The in- 
vention of a proper name to su])i>ly an 
etymology ranks n iw with literal y for- 
geries. 

Snake in the Grass. A secret 
enemy; an enemy concealed from sight, 
like a snake lurking amidst long gra.ss. 

Latct anguis m herba— r«/ gu. 

Snake-Stones. Small rounded I 
stones or matters compounded by art, 
and supposed to cure snake-bites. Mr. 
Quekett discovered that two given to 
him for analysis were composed of vege- 
table matters. Little perforated stones 
arc sometimes hung on cattle to cliarm 
away adders. 

2 ]>> 


Snap-Dragon. {See FLAP-DaaooK.) 

Snarling lietter (Latin, UHwa ea< 
ni'na). The letter r. {See K.) 

Sneak {Jtrrg). A hen-pecked pin- 
maker in “Tlio Mayor of Gariatt,” by 
B. Foote. 

Sneer. A carping critic in Sheridan’s 
“Critic.” 

Sneerwell {Lady). The widow of 
a city knight, who could do more with a 
look to ruin a person’s character than 
most others ^onld effect with the nicest 
dfitail of bcaiidal. — Shei'idan, ^*School for 
Scandal. ' 

Sneezed. It is not to he sneezed at 
— not to bo despised. A jilayful cor- 
ruption of the Ficiich mipiLsi (hold in 
contempt). 

Sneezing. Some Catholics attribute 
to St. Gregory tho uso of tho benediction 
“God bless yon” after sneezing, and 
say that ho cn joined its uso during a 
pestilence in which snoozing was a mor- 
tal symptom, and was therefore called 
tho doath-sneozo. Aristotle mentions a 
similar oust om among the Greeks; and 
Thucyd'ides tells us tliat sneezing was a 
crisis symptom of tlio groat Athenian 
plague. Tho Jtomans followed the same 
custom, and we also find it prevalent 
ill tho Now World among the native 
Indian tribes, in Sennaor, Monomatapa, 
&c. &c. 

Snob. Not a gentleman ; one who 
arrogates to himself merits which he 
does not deserve. Thackeray calls 
George IV. a snob, because he assumed 
to bo “tho greatest gentleman in Eu- 
rope,” blit had not the genuine stamp of 
a gentleman’s mind. Tho word is s (pri- 
vative) and nob (noble). Similarly scape 
is s (not), capere (to take) ; and solier 
is 8 (not), ebrius (tipsy) ; scant is Dan. 
s-knnt, without margin. In the Latin wo 
liavo .<e (privative) in mimerous words, as 
bo-grego, Bc-paro, sc-cerno, so-jungo, &o. 

In Italian, cahare (to put on youi 
j shoes), scalzara (to take them oft)\fbr- 
mto (furnished), sfnrnito (unfurnished); 
Jhttta (a fli'ct), sflntlarc (to withdraw 
‘a ship from a fleet) ; briglia (a bridle), 
sbriuiiare (to unbridle). 

Wittily snob is derived frem sine oboto 
(s’n’ob), but unhappily for the trutk of 
th’s pun, snobs have generally golden 
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thumbi, and it ii tha obolos that maike 
them anobs. 

If we had not the pnTatiye t, the 
next best etymology would be pseudo- 
Hobt (false or Brummagom nobles)— a 
suggestion due to Thackeray. 

Snodgrass (Avgtufus). A poetical 
young gentleman, under the “ guardian ” 
oare of Mr. Pickwick .-— ** rick^ 
wick Paptrt** 

Snood. The lassie lost her gilkm 
snood. The snood was a riband with 
which a Scotch lass braided her hair, 
and was the emblem of her maiden cha> 
raotar. 'When she married she changed 
the snood for the curch or coif ; but if 
she lost the name of virgin before she 
obtained that of wife, sho “ lost her silken 
snood ” and was not privileged to assume 
thoourch. 

Bnooks is in reality Sevenoaks, in 
Kent, contracted into S’li-oaks, Bnooks. 

JSnooks, An exclamation of incredu* 
lity; a Mrs. Harris. A person tells 
an incredible story, and the listener 
ories iS'aooX's— gammon ; or he replies It 
vKiH Snooks — the host of the Chateau 
d’Espappe. This word ** snooks’* is a 
corruption of Noakos or Nokes, the 
mythical party at one time employed 
by lawyers to help them in actions of 
ejectment. (<%« Styles.) 

Snore. Tou snore like an owl. It is 
very generally believed that owls snore, 
and it is quite oertaiii that a noise like 
snoring proceeds from their nests ; but 
this is most likely the ** purring ” of the 
young birds, nestling in comfort and 
warmth under the parent wing. 

Snow Sing. Gustavus Adolphus, 
of Sweden. (1594, 1611-1632.) 

At Vienna he was called in derision " The Snow 
Kinsf,” who was kept tofircther by tlie cold, but would 
inelt and diswpear as be approached a warmer &oiL 
Dr. Cnchton, “Aca^iMavia/'vol ii., p.6x. 

Bnowdo'nia. The district which 
contains the mountain range of Snowdon. 

The King of Snowdowui. JMoel-y- 
Wyddfa (pie coTumicuons peak\ the 
highest in South Britain. (3,571 foot 
almve the sea-lovol.) 

Bnuff. (Ip to snuff. Wide awake; 
alive to scent (Dutch, snuffen, to scent, 
muf; Danish, snSfte). 

Took it «n in anger, in huff. 


(Saxon, snoffa, loathing, in dudgeon; 
Spanish, okufeUL) 

Yoall mar the light by taking it In mnff. 

khaketpeare, iMve't JLa6our*$ Lost* T. & 

Who.... when it n<‘xtcame there took it in enuff. 

Hhakeiptare, “ 1 llenrs JV."i.3, 

Snuff out. lie wassnufed oaf— put 
down, eclipsed. The allusion is to a 
candle. 

Soane Museum, formed by Sir 
John Soane, and preserved in its original 
locality. No. 13, Lincoln's-inn-fiolds, the 
private residence of the founder. 

Soap. An English form of savon, the 
French for soap, so called from the little 
seaport town of Savona, near Genoa, in 
Italy, noted for its early and excellent 
manufacture of this detersive article. 

J/ow are you off for soap I (for money 
or anv othdr necessity). At Quereta'ro, 
near Mexico, soap is the currency of 
the place, and a legal tender for the 
payment of debts. Tho cakes are about 
tho size of common brown Windsor, 
and worth a cent and a half apiece. 
Each cake is stamped with the name 
of tho town whore it is current, and 
of the person authorised to manufac- 
ture and utter it. Colaya soap will not 
pass current at Quereta'ro. It is by no 
moans uncommon to use these cakes for 
washing the hands and face, and they 
never lose their current value so long as 
the stamp is preserved. The expression 
** How are you off for soap ? ” succeeded, 
about twenty years ago, tlie synonymous 
query How are you off for tin ? ** 

Another conjecture is worth adven- 
turing. Tho insurgent women of Paris, 
in February, 1793, wront about crying 
** Du pain et du savon ! ’’(Bread and soap). 

A deputation of washwomen petitioned the con- 
veutii’U lor soap, and Ibeir plaintire ory was heard 
rouu«i the Salle do Manage, ** Du pain et du 
BaTOu!”— Oariyir, **Frenek MtncXuUvn" pt. IlL, 
bk. lu. 1. 

Sober or Sdbrius is s, privative, and 
eh'uis, drunk. Ebrius, from the obsolete 
Latin word hria (a cup), connected with 
Irisa (pressed grapes), and equivalent 
to our expression '*in his oups.” (See 
Snob.) 

SobrPno (in ‘'Orlando Purioso*'). 
One of the most valiant of the Saracen 
army. He is called the Sage. He was 
aged, and counselled Ag'ramant to give 
up the war and return home, or if he 
rejected that advice to entruat the fight 
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to single combat, on condition that the 
nation of the champion overthrown should 
pay tribute to the other. Roge'ro was 
chosen for the pagan champion, and 
Biniddo for the C^stian, but Agramant 
broke the league. Sobri'no soon after 
this received the rite of baptism. 

Don Quixote asks — 

Who more prudent than Bobrino t 


SoTiriquet {French). A nickname. 
Mdnage thinks the et 3 m:iology is the 
Latin sulridic'ulmi (somewhat ridicu- 
lous); Court do Gobelin suggests tho 
Romance words sopra-quest (a name ac- 
quired over and above your proper 
names); while Leglay is in favour of 
touhriquetf a word common in the four- 
teenth century to express a sound of 
contempt, half whistle and half jeer, 
made by raising quickly the chin. 

So'cialism (3 syl.). The political 
and social scheme of Robert Owen, of 
Montgomeryshire, who in 181G pub- 
lished a work to show that society was 
in a wretched condition, and all its in- 
stitutions and religious systems were 
based on wrong principles. The pre- 
vailing system is competition, but Owen 
maintained that the proper principle is 
co-operation ; he therefore advocated 
a community of property, and tho abo- 
lition of degrees of rank. (1771-1858.) 

The socialists are called also Owciiitos 
(3 syl.). In Franco, tho Fourierists and 
St. Sirnonians are similar sorts of com- 
munists, who receive their designations 
from Fourier and St. Simon (^.v.). 


Societe de Momus. One of tho 
minor clubs of Paris for tho reunion of 
song-writers and singers. Tho most 
noted of these clubs wa.s the Caveaii, or 
in full Leg Diners dii Caveau^ founded in 
1733 by Piron, Crdbillon jun., and Col- 
let. TWs club lasted till the Revolution. 
In the consulate was formed Les Diners 
dtt Vavdevillet for the habitues of the 
drama; these diners were held in tho 
house of Julliot, an actor. In 1800 the 
old Caveau was revived under the name 
of the Caveau ModeriM, and the muster 
was once a month at a restaurant en- 
titled “ Le Rooher do Cancale,” famous 
for fish dinners, and Laujon (the French 
Anacreon) was president. Beranger be- 
longed to this club, which lasted ton 
years. In 1824 was founded tho G qmnase 
which like the Caveau published 


an annual volume of songs; this society 
was dissolved in 1841. In 1834 wi^ 
founded La lA^ CliansonnUre, for those 
who could not afford to join the Co- 
veau or tho Gymnasej to which we owe 
some of the best French songs. 

Sock {comedy), Tlie Greek comic 
actors used to wear a sandal and sock. 
Tho difference between the sock and the 
tragic buskin was this— the sock went 
only to tho anklo, but tho buskin ex- 
tended to tho knee. {See Buskin.) 

Thon to the well-trod Rtage anon. 

If J uhbou'r learned Book Ite on. 

MtUon, 

Soc'rates. The greatest of tho an- 
cient philosophers, whoso chief aim was 
to amend the morals of his countrymen, 
the Athe'nians. Cicero said of him that 
“ ho brought down philosophy from the 
heavens to earth and he was certainly 
tho first to teach that ** tho proper study 
of mankind is man.” Socrates rosistea 
tho unjust sentence of tho senate, which 
condemned to death tho Athenian gene- 
rals for not burying the dead at tho battle 
of Arginu'sm. 

BooratSi— 

Wlio, firmly good In » cornipted state, 

Ayiinst; tho ra^c of tj.auts siurIo stood 

luvmcihle. Thomson, “ VTintwr 

Socrates used to call himself ''the mid- 
wdfo of men’s thoughts.” Out of his in- 
tellectual scliool sprang that of Plato 
and the dialectic system ; Euclid and 
tho Mogaric; Aristippos and the Cy- 
rena'ic ; Antis'thones and tho Cynic. 

Socrat'ic. Modelled on the princi- 
ples taught by Socrates. 

Sodom. Apples of Sodom or Mad 
Apples. Strabo, Tacitus, and Josephus 
describe them as beautiful externally 
and filled with ashes. These " apples” 
are in reality gall-nuts produced Dy the 
insect called Cynips insa'fia. 

Sof 'farides (3 syl.). A dynasty of 
four kings, which lasted thirty-four 
years and had dominion over Khoras- 
san, Seistan, Fars, &c. (873-907) ; foun- 
ded by Yacoub ebn Laith, surnamed al 
Soffar (the brazier), because bis father 
followed that trade in Sc'istan. 

Soft. Hds a soft— halt a fool. The 
word originally meant eifeminato, un* 
manly ; hence soft in brains, silly, &o.. 
“ soft in courage.”— "3 2. 
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Soft Sawder. Flattery, adulation. 
A play is intended between solder, pro- 
nounced sawdcTy and sawder, a compound 
of 8aw{^ saying); Saxon, aarfa or aarfu 
Soft solder, a composition of tin ami 
lead, is used for soldering zinc, lead, 
and tin ; hard solder for brass, &c. 

Softly. To walk aojtly. To bo out of 
spirits. In Greece, mourners for tho 
^ad used to out oil their hair, go about 
muffled, and walk softly to express want 
of spirit and strength. When Elijah 
denounced the judgments of Heaven 
against Ahab, that wicked king ** fasted, 
and lay in sackcloth, and went softly ** 
to show that his strength was exhaubted 
with sorrow (1 Kings xxi. 27). Isaiah 
says, “1 shall go sultly all my years in 
tho bitterness of niy soul ” (xxx viii. li) 
The rsalmist says, “My clollnng was 
sackchith ... 1 walked as [for] a friend or 
brother.*' The French Jv nth flournurnt 
moans precisely the same tlmig; “J go 
softly,” because 1 am indisposed, out of 
sorts, or in bad sjunts 
Soi-disant {krcnc/i). Self-styled, 
would-be. 

So^journ (2syl.) is the Italian S 07 - 
giomo—i.e.^ sub*gioruo; Latin, aub-duir- 
nua (for a day, or during a day). To 
sojourn is to stay in a place for a day, to 
rest on your journey. 

Sol {Latin), The sun. 

And when Dan Bol to slope his wheels heean. 

Thtyamn, ** CwtU of Indolence” canto 1. 

Sol, Tho term given by tho ancient 
alchemists to gold. Silver they called 
tuna, 

Sol in the Edda was tho daughter of 
Mundilfori, and sister of Ma'ni. She 
was BO beautiful, that at death she was 
placed in heaven to drive the sun-cliariot. 
Two horses were yoked to it, named 
Arvakur and Alsvith {watch jid and rapid), 
— Scandinaviun mgtholoffy. (*SVc Manx.) 

Sol-fa. (See Do, Re, &c,) 

Sola'no. Aik no favour during the 
SoUltw {Spanuk). Ask no favour during 
a time of trouble, panic, or adversity. 
The Solano of Spain is a south-oast wind, 
extremely hot, and loaded with hue 
dust. It produces giddiness and great 
irritation. Called the Sirocco in Italy. 

Soldan or Sowdan, A corruption of 
sultan, meaning in modiieval romance 
the Samzon king; but, with the usnal 


inaccuracy of these writers, we have the 
soldan of Egypt, the soudan of Persia, 
the sowdan of Babylon, &c., all repre- 
sented as accompanied by grim Sarazens 
to torment Christiana. 

The Soldan, meant for Felipe of Spain, 
who used all his power to bribe and 
seduce the subjects of Elizabeth. Queen 
Mercilla sent to negociate a peace, but 
the ambassador sent was treated like a 
dog, referring to Felipe’s detention of 
tho deputies sent by tlio States of Hol- 
land. Sir Artcgal demands of the sol- 
dan tlie release of tho damsel ** held as 
wrongful prisoner,” and the soldan, 
‘'swearing and banning most blasphe- 
mously.” mounts his " high chariot ” and 
prepares to maintain his cause. Prince 
Arthur encounters him on the green,” 
and after a severe combat uncovers his 
shield, at sight of which tho soldan and 
all Ins followers take to flight. The 
“swearing and banning” refer to the 
excommunications thundered out against 
Elizabeth; tho “high chariot” is the 
bpamsh Arma'da ; the “ green ** is tho 
sea; tho “uncovering of tho shield** in- 
dicates that the Arma'da was put to 
flight, not by man’s might, but by the 
power of God. Fhtvd Jehovah et dis- 
stpaU sunt (God blew, and they were 
scattered). — Spenaer, “ Fairy Qneen^' 

V. 8 . 

Soldats (Z>f.?). Money. Shakespeare, 
in “Tho Merry Wives of Windsor,’* ii. 2, 
has “ Money is a good soldier, sir, and 
will on.** Doubtless tho French use of 
tho word is derived from the proverbial 
truth that “Mouey is tho sinews of 
war,** combined with a pun on tho word 
aoUdtia (tho pay of a soldior). The Nor- 
man soud (i.e., sould) means “wages;’* 
Swedish, ?/cso^dtt, to pay ; Danish, besolde, 
to pay wages; the French aoldat, our 
aofduT, a hireling or mercenary, and tho 
French aol or sou. 

Soldier originally meant a hireling 
or morcoiiary, one paid a aolidua fur 
military service ; but liiroling and soldier 
convey now very different ideas. {See 
above.) 

Solecism (3 syl.). Misapplication of 
words; an expression opposed to tho 
laws of syntax; so called from the city of 
Soli, in Cilicia, where an Athenian colony 
settled, and forgot the purity of their 
nati vo Ian guage. — S u i daa. 
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Sol'emn. Habitual, customary (Latin, 
sollmnu). 

silent night trith this her lolemn hlrd [i e . <he 
ni'-rhtingale. the bird familiar to nightl—Ji/ilion, 
"FaradiM Lott," ▼. 

The Solemn Doctor. Henry Goethala 
v.'as so called by the Sorbomie. (1227- 
1293.) 

Solemn Learjue and Covenant, for the 
suppression of popery and prelacy, 
adopted by the Scotch parliament in 
1638, and acce])ted by the English in 
1643. Charles 11. swore to the Scotch 
that he would abide by it, and therefore 
they crowned him in 1651 at Dunbar; 
but at the Kostoration ho not only re- 
jected the covenant, but had it burnt 
by the common hangman. 

Boler. An uiipor room, a loft, a 
garret (Latin, soluruun). 

Hastily than went th.u all. 

And Slight him in the* mayilens hall. 

In ch.inilicrs lu},h, I’s noglit .it hide, 

And in solcrs on ilka Mdi.. 

" yyvatHt and Gawm," Boj. 

Solfeg'gio. Guido’s system of sol- 
fa. (See Do, p. 231.) 

Solid Doctor, llichard ]\Ii(hlleton, 
a cordelier, also called the Profound 
Doctor, (*-1304.) 

Solingen. Tho ShofTield of Ger- 
many, famous for swords and fcncing- 
fuils. 

Solomon. The Entflu^h Solomon. 
James I., called by Sully ^‘tlio wisest 
fool in Christendom.” (1566, 16()3-16’25.) 

Henry VIT. was so called for his wiso 
policy lu uniting the York and Lancaster 
factions. (1457, llb5-15n:i ) 

Solomon of France. Charles V., le Sage, 
(1337, 1364-1380.) 

St. Louis or Louis IX. (1215, 1226- 
1270.) 

Solomon’s Hing. The rabluns .say 
that Solomon wore a ring in wJiich was 
set a chased stone that told the king 
everything he desired to know. 

Solon of Parnassus. So Voltaire 
called Boiloau, in allusion to his ‘'Art 
of Poetry." (1636-1711.) 

Sol'Btice (2 syl.). The summer sol- 
rtice is tho 21st June; tho winter solstice 
is the 22ad December. So called because 
on arriving at the corresponding points 
of tho ecliptic the sun is stopped and 
made to approach the equator again. 
(Latin, iol sistit or slat, the sun stops.) 


Solymos'an Bout, In Dryden’g 
satire of “Absalom and Achitophel,** 
means the London rebels. 

The Solymoa'an rout, well vereed of old 
In godly fpction, and in treason bold.... 

Haw with di8(lam an Ethnic plot [Foptth rlotl liegnii, 
And scorned by Jebusites [f*a;>u(sj to be outdone 

PoPyrnan, king of the Turks (in 
“Jerusalem Delivered ”), whoso capital 
was Nice. Being driven from his king- 
dom bo iled to Egypt, and was there 
a])pomtod header of the Arabs (bk. ix.). 
lie and Argaiitos were by far tho most 
doughty of piig.'in knights. Solyman 
was slain bv Ri rial do (bk. zz.), and 
Ar^ntes by Tancred. 

Soma. Tho moon, born from the 
eyes of Atri, son of Brahma; made the 
sovereign of plants and planets. Soma 
ran away with Tara (Star), wife of Vn- 
haspata, preceptor of the gods, and 
Buddha was their offspring.— 7/ twdw i»y- 
IhohHfy. 

To drinh the Soma. To bocomo immor- 
tal. In tho Vedic hymns the Soma is 
tho moon-plant, tho juice of which con- 
fens immortality, and exhilarates even 
the gods. ' t is said to be brought down 
from hcavou by a taloon,— Scandinavian 
mythohf/y. 

Somagla (sing., sonnayhim). Horse- 
loads. J lalian, .WMia, a burden ; soma'ro, 
a beast of burden, an ass. (See SUMP- 
Ti.u.) 

Sombre'ro. A Rjianish hat. 

Somerset. Anciently SumorsceU or 
SHihorbcet—i.e., Suth’Viorsvet (south moor 
camp), 

Som'erset or Somo'savH. Anciently 
soiiensault, soinber.salt, sobrosault, sou- 
bresault, &c. The somer is a corruption 
of tho Latin super; Italian, sopra; 
Spanish, solne; old French, souhre; the 
sautt is the Latin snho; French, salir; 
and the moaning is to leap from an ele- 
vated spot, but in the leap the person is 
to roll round and alight on his feet. 

First that oould m.'ike love faces, or oonld do 
The valtex’e 8omberBal.*^B 

JJonntt p. 8001 

Somerset House ocoupics the site 
of a princely mansion built by Somerset 
the Protector, brother of lady Jane 
Seymour, and uncle of Edward VI. At 
the death of Somerset on the scaffold 
it became tho property of tho crown, 
and in the reign of James I. was called 
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Denmaik Houbo, in honour of Anne of 
Denmark hii queen. Old Somerset 
House was pulled down towards the 
close of the last century, and the pre- 
sent structure was erected by Sir Wilham 
Chambers in 1776. 

Bomoreen. {See ZAMoniir.) 

Son of Belial. One of a wicked 
disposition ; a companion of wickedness; 
a wicked person. {See Judges xix. 22.) 

Now the foni of Eli were aoui of Belial, they 
knew not the Lord (l Sam. ii. IS). 

Bona of God. Angels, genuine 
Christians, or believers who arc the sons 
of God by adoption. 

A« many ns are led by the Spirit of Qod, they are 
the Hoiia of God (Itom. yiii. 14 ). 

So7i8 of Qod. When Judma was a theo- 
cracy the representative of God on earth 
was by the Jews called god; hence 
angels, rulers, prophets, and priests wore 
oallod gods. Moses as the messenger of 
Jehovah was ** a god to Pharaoh*’ (Kxod. 
yii. 1) ; magistrates generally wore called 
gods; thus it is said, ‘'Thou shalt not 
revile the gods, nor eurso the ruler of 
thy people” (Exod. xxii. 2S). By a j 
still further extension, any one who ' 
gave a message to another was his | 
god, becauso he “inspired him,” as 
Moses was a god to Aaron his spokes- 
man (Exod. iv. IG). Our Lord rofor.s to 
tibis use of the word iu John x. 04. {See 
also Gen. vi. 2, 4 ; Job i. G ; ii. 1 ; Bsa. 
Ixxxii. 6 ; Exod. iv. 22, 23 ; llos. xi. 1.) 

Son of One Year. A child one 
year old ; similarly a “ son of sixty 
years,” &c. (Exodus xii. G.) 

Son of Perdition. Judas Iscariot. 
(John xvii. 12.) 

Son of perdition. Antichrist, who not 
only draws others to perdition, but is him- 
self devoted to destruction. (2 Thess. 
iLA) 

Sons of the Band. Soldiers rank 
and file. (2 Chron. xxv. 13.) 

Sons of the Mighty. Heroes* 
(Psalm xxix. 1.) 

Son of the Morning. A traveller. 
An Oriental phrase, alluding to the cus- 
tom of rising early in the morning to 
avoid the mid-day heat, when on one’s 
travels. 

Sons of the Prophets. Disciples 
or scholars belonging to the “ college of 


the prophets,” or under instruction for 
the ministry. In this sense we call the 
University where we wore educated our 
“ Alma master.” {See 1 Kings xx. 85.) 

Sons of the Sorceress. Those who 
study and practise magic. (Isaiah 
Ivii. 3.) 

Son of the Star (Bar-cocliab'). A 
name assumed by Simon the Jew, m the 
reign of Hadrian, who gave himself out 
to bo the “Star out of Jacob” men- 
tioned in Numbers xxiv. 17. 

Song. Father of modem French song. 
Panard ; also called the “ La Fontaine of 
the Vaudeville.” (1G91-1765.) 

Song of Degrees. The fifteen 
Psalms, cxx. to cxxxiv. ; so called be- 
cause they are prophetic of the return 
or “going up** from captivity. Some 
think there is a connection between 
tlioso Psalms and the fifteen steps of 
tlio Temple porch. (Ezekiel xl. 22-26.) 

Song of Boland, the renowned 
iiophow of Chailornagno, slain in the 
)>ass of lloncosvallus. At the battle of 
IJuKtings, Taillefcr advanced on horse- 
back before the invading army, and 
gave the signal for onset by singing this 
famous song. 

T.nIli'ftT. HUH!? wpll and loiul, 
uu a Ut.u^er proud; 

IJofoit' tho duku llu* niiustiel sprung. 

And tiitt Huns/ of JioUnU Huiig. 

lirut of Wat,e (tnui&lated). 

Sonna or Sunna. Tho Mishna or 
Oral Law of tho Mahometans. Keland 
(“ Do llelig. Mahom.,” p. 64) says these 
traditions were orally delivered by Ma- 
homet, and subsequently committed to 
writing, Abulphara'gius asserts that Ali, 
tho son-in-law and cousin of Mahomet, 
was set aside bocauso he refused to re- 
gard tho oral traditions of the prophet 
of tho same authority as the Koran 
P^Hist. Dynast.,” 182). {See p. 864, 
Sunnites.) 

Sonnainnbxila, the most idyllic of 
Italian operas, represents a young girl 
on the night before her marriage enter- 
ing tho bed-room of a gentleman just as 
ho is retiring to rest. She is in her 
night-dress and carries a fiat candlestick; 
she gets into bed, and in this situation is 
i»ound by her betrothed husband. The 
melodrame is by Eomani, the music by 
Bellini. 
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Sonnet. Prince of ike SonTiet. 
Joachim du Bellay, a French sonneteer 
(1524-1560); but Petrarch better deserves 
the title (1304-1374). 

Sooterkin. A false birth, like a 
rat, said to be produced in Dutch 
M'omen by their sitting over their 
stoves. 

Sop. A top in the pan. A bonno- 
bouche, tit-bit, dainty morsel ; a piece 
of bread soaked in the dripping of meat 
caught in a dripping-pan ; also a bribe. 
{See below.) 

To give a top to Cer'heriis. To give a 
bribe, to quiet a troublesome customer. 
Cerberus is Pluto’s throo-hoaded dog, 
stationed at the gates of the infernal 
regions. When any one died the Greeks 
and Homans used to put a cake in 
their hands as a sop to Cerberus, so that 
it might let them pass without molesta- 
tion. 

Soph. A student at Cambridge is 
a Freshman for the first term, a Junior 
Soph for the second year, and a !Scuior 
Soph for the third year. The word 
Soph is a contraction of “ sopliister,” 
which is the Greek and Latin topltufes 
(a sophist). At one time those students 
had to maintain a given question in the 
schools by opposing the orthodox view 
of it. These opponen cies are now limited 
to Law and Divinity degrees. 

Sophi or Safi {mvstic), ajiplied in 
Persia to ascetics generally, was given 
to Sheik Juneyd u Dion, grandfather of 
Shah Ismail, a Mahometan sectary or 
Shyite, who claimed descent, through 
Ali, from the twelve saints. 

So'phis. Tlie twelfth dynasty of 
Persia, founded by Shah Isniairi., grand- 
son of Sheik Juneyd (1509). {See above.) 

Soph'ia (St.), at Constantinople, is 
not dedicated to a saint named SophPa, 
but to the Logos,” or Second Person 
of the Trinity, called llagia Sophia (Sa- 
cred Wisdom). 

Sophist, Sophittry, Sophism, Sophit- 
tieator, &c. These words have quite 
run from their legitimate meaning. Be- 
fore the time of Pythagoras (B.c. 586- 
506), the sages of Greece were called 
tophitit (wise men). Pythagoras out of 
modesty called himself a philosopher (a 
wisdom-lover). A century later Protag'- 
oras of Abde'ra resumed the title, and 


a set of quibblers appeared in Athens 
who professed to answer any question 
on any subjeet, and took up the title dis- 
carded by the Wise Samian. From this 
moment sophos and all its family of 
words were applied to ** wisdom falsely 
so called,” and philo-sophos to the 
** modest search after truth.” 

Sophro'nia. A Christian viigln be- 
loved by Olindo, When Aladine vowed 
in vengeance to put to the sword all his 
Christian subjects, because the ** sacred 
image” of the Virgin had been stolen 
from the mosque, she accused herself of 
the theft to save the Christian popula- 
tion, and was condemned to be burnt 
alive. Olindo, hearing of the sentence, 
declared Sophronia innocent and him- 
self the only guilty person, whereupon 
both wore bound to the stake ; but by 
the intercession of Clorinda they were 
released. Olindo and Sophronia became 
man and wife, but wore exiled from the 
Innd of Judma. — Tasso, Jerusalem De- 
lu'cred** bk. ii. 

Sopliros'yne (in “Orlando Pu- 
rioso”). One of Logistil la’s handmaids, 
famous for her purity. She is sent with 
AndronPea to conduct Astolpho safely 
from India to Arabia, 

SorbonTca. The public disputations 
sustained by candidates for membership 
of the Sorbonne. They began at 5 a.m. 
and lasted till 7 p.m. 

Sorbonne. Tho academic body at 
Paris is so called, from Robert de 
Sorbon, canon of Cambrai, its founder. 
(13th century.) 

Sorbonne Acts. The disputations 
held by candidates for membership of 
tho Sorbonne. {See SORBONICA.) 

Sorceress. («Sfes Canidia, Cibob, 
&c. &c.) 

Sordello. A type-man of liberty 
and human progress, who exemplifiea 
the beau-ideal of human perfectibility; 
—R. Browning. 

Sori'tes (Greek). A heaped-up or 
cumulative syllogism. The following will 
serve as an example : — 

All men -who believe shall be saved. 

All who are saved must be free from 
sin. 

All who are free from sin are innocent 
in the sight of God. \T, 0, 
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AH who are innocent in the eight of 
God are meet for heaven. 

All who are meet for heaven will be 
admitted into heaven. 

^erefore all who believe will be ad- 
mitted into heaven. 

Th4ffmova SorUMs of Themisioctei was: 
That his infant son commanded the 
whole world, proved tlnia : — 

My infant eon rules his mother. 

Hie mother rules mo. 

I rule the Athenians. 

The Athenians rule the Greeks. 

The Greeks rule Europe. 

And Europe rules the world. 

Sorrows of Werthor. A novel by 
Goethe. The heroine is Ciiarlotte. 

Sortes BibliC89. Same as the Sorias 
Virgilia^nss {q.vX only tho Bible was 
substituted for the works of the Roman 
poet. 

Sortes Virgilia'naB. Telling one’s 
fortune 1^ consulting the iEne^id of 
Virgil. You take up the book, open it 
at random, and the passage you touch at 
random with your finger is tho oracular 
response. Sove'rus consulted the book 
and read these words: Forget not thou, 
0 Roman, to rule the people with royal 
sway.** Gordia'nus, who reigned only a 
few days, hit upon this vorse : **Fate 
only showed him on tho earth, but 
suffered him not to tarry.” But, cer- 
tainly, the most curious instance is that 
mven by Dr. Wellwood respecting king 
Charles I. and Lord Falkland while they 
were both at Oxford. Falkland, to 
amuse tho king, proposed to try this 
kind of augury, and tho king hit upon 
bk. iv., ver. 881-893, tho gist of which 
passage is that evil wars would break 
out» and the king lose his life.” Falk- 
land, to laugh the matter off, said he 
would show his majesty how ridiculously 
the '*lot** would foretell the next fate, 
and he lighted on bk. zi., ver. 230-237, 
the lament of Evander for the untimely 
death of his son Pallas. King Charles, 
in 1648, mourned over his noble friend 
who was shot through the body in the 
battle of Newbury. 

BortS. OtU of torti, A printer’s ex- 
presrion— being out of type of a parti- 
cular letter. 

SoB’ia. The living double of another, 
as the brothers Antlim'olus and brothers 


Dromio in the ** Comedy of Errors^'* and 
the Corsican Brothers in the drama 
so called. Sosia is a servant of Ampbit*- 
ruo, in Plautus’s comedy so called. It is 
Mercury who assumes the double of 
Sosia, till Sosia doubts his own identity. 
Both Dryden and Molikre have adapted 
this play to the modem stage, but the 
** Comedy of Errors ” is based on another 
drama of the same author, called the 
^^MonsBchmi.” (Sev Amphitiiton.) 

Botadlcs or SoiaiVie Vmt. One that 
roads backwards and forwards the same, 
as **llewd did 1 live, and evil I did 
dwell.” So called from SoFadb's, the 
inventor. These verses are also called 
palindromic. ( See Palindrome. ) 

N.B.— 11 is the old way of making a 
capital L. 

Sotenville (JI/otm.). A pompous 
provincial French nobleman, with all tho 
pride and finosse of a courtier in the 
reign of Louis XIV., but stolid and old- 
fashioned. He is the father-in-law of 
Goorge Dandin, and takes care to make 
the wealthy merchant bend pretty low 
under the mighty honour of marrying 
a sprig of nobility. — MolUre, ** Oeoi'ye 
Dandin.*' 

Sothic Year. Tlje Persian year 
consists of 365 days, so that a day is 
lost in four years, and the lost bits in 
tho course of 1,460 years amount to a 
year. This period of 1,460 years is 
called a sothic 'oeriodf and the re- 
claimed year made up of the bits is 
called a sothic year, from sothis (the dog- 
star;, at whoso rising it commences. 

Soul. The Moslems fancy that it is 
necessary, when a man is bow-strung, to 
relax tho rope a little before death oo- 
ours to let the soul escape. The Greeks 
and Romans seemed to think that the 
soul mode its escape with life out of the 
death-wound. 

Soul. Tho Moslems say that the souls 
of the faithful assume the forms of snow- 
white birds, and nestle under the throne 
of Allah, between death and the resur- 
rection. 

Soul. HeraclFtus held the soul to be 
a spark of the stellar essence : ** scintilla 
stellaris esBonti».”~ifacro&iiw, ** Somn* 
Sdp.” lib. i., cap. 14. 

Vital spark of heafoaly flame, 

Quit, oh lottit this mortal frame. 

Pops, **Th§Dirieff OhristiantohisSaiiJh** 
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Soffulf in %yptian hieroglyphiof, is re- 
presented by several emblems, as a basket 
of fire, a heron, a hawk with a human 
face, and a ram. 

Soulis (Lwd WiMam). A man of 
prodmioiis strong^, cruelty, avarice, and 
treachery. The foul fiend, under the 
name of Old Redcap, gave him a charmed 
life, which nothing shoiild aifect 'Hill 
threefold ropes of sand were twisted 
round his body.” Lord Soulis waylaid 
the young heir of Branxholm and his 
lady-love, whose name was May, and kept 
them in durance vile in Hermitage Castle 
“till May would consent to becomo his 
bride.” Walter, the brother of young 
Branxholm, raised his father’s liegemen, 
who got lord Soulis into their hands. 
They “wrapped him in lead, and then 
flung him into a cauldron, till lead, bones, 
and all were molted.” The cauldron is 
still shown in the Skelfhill at Ninostano 
Rig, part of tlio range of hills which 
separates Liddcsdalo and Tiviotdalo. — 
•/o4» Leyden,, 

Sound, a narrow sea, is the Anglo- 
Saxon tmd; hence such words as Bomar- 
sund, &o. 

Sound as a hell. Quite sound. A 
cracked bell is useless as a bell. 

Blinde Fortune did so haopily contrive. 

That we, as Bound as belli*, did safe arive 

At J)over. Taylor' m ** li 2i (103<)). 

Sound as a roach. Quite sound. A 
pun upon roach or roche the fisli, and the 
Trench roche a lock. 

Sound Dues. A toll or tribute 
which used to be levied by the king 
of Denmark on all merchant vessels 
passing through the Sound. (Abolished 
1857.) 

Sour Grapes. Things despised be- 
cause they are beyond our reach. Many 
men of low degfree call titles and dig- 
nities “sour grapes;” and men of no 
parts turn up their noses at literaiy 
honours. The phrase is from ./Esop’s 
fable called “ The Fox and the Grapos.” 

, South. Squire South. The name 
given to Charles of Austria in Arbuth- 
not’s “History of John Bull.” 

South-Sea Scheme or Buhhle. A 
•tock-jobbing scheme devised by Sir 
John Blunt, a lawyer. The object of 
^ company was to buy up the National 
Uol»t, and to be allowed the sole privi- 
2 B ♦ 


lege of trading in the South Seas. The 
^100 shares soon realised ten times that 
sum, but the whole bubble burst iu 1720 
and ruined thousands. (1710-1720.) The 
term is applied to any hollow scheme 
which has a splendid promise, but whose 
collapse will be sudden and ruinous. {See 
Mississippi Bubble.) 

Southampton Street {London), 
So callod iu compliment to the noble 
family of that title, allied to the Bed- 
ford family, the proprietors. 

Southampton’s Wise Sons. In 
the early part of the present century, 
the people of Southampton out a ditch 
for barges between Southampton and 
Redbridge ; but as barges could go with- 
out paying dues through the “South 
ampton Water,” the ditch or canal was 
never used. This wise scheme was com- 
pared to that of tho man who cut two 
holes through tho wall, one for tho groat 
cat and the other for its kitten. 

Southern Gate of the Sun. The 
sign Capricornus or winter solstice ; so 
culled bocause it is the most southern 
limit of the sun’s course in tho ecliptic. 

Soutras. Tho discourses of Buddha. 
{See Tripitaka.) 

Sovereign. A strangely misspelled 
word, the last syllable being mistaken 
for tho word retyu. It is the Latin 
sapa'ii (siiprome, over all), with the p 
changed to v. Tho French souverain 
is nearer the Latin word ; Italian, eov- 
rano; Spanish, eoherano. Our word has 
fairly given rise to the punning etymo- 
logy “ Bo-evor-reign.” 

Sovere^n, a gold coin of the value of 
twenty shillings, was first issued by 
Henry Vlll., and so called because his 
majesty in roya- robes was represented 
on it. 

Sow (to rhyme with “now”). You 
have ffot the wrong sow by ilie ear. Sow 
is a large tub with two ears or handles ; 
it is used for pickling or sowsing. The 
expression means, therefore, You have 
got hold of the wrong vessel, or as the 
Latin phrase has it. Pm am''phord ui^eeue 
(You have brought mo the little jug in- 
stead of the great gotoh). French, eeau 
(a bucket). 

You have got ths righi sow by the ear. 
You have hit upon the very thing. 

Sow. {See Pia Iron.) 
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8pa or Spa Water. A ^neral name 
for medical sprinpfs ; so called from Spa, 
in Belgium, in the seventeenth ceutu^ 
the most fashionable watering-;)lace in 
Europe. (Teutonic, speweUf to spout 
forth ; Saxon, spaw, p. of spucan.) 

Spade. Why not call a spade a spade t 
Do not palliate sins by euphemisms. 
Parallel phrases : 

Ficus ficus, ligonom ligoncm, vocat.— 
Erasmus. 

Appolons les figues figucs, les prunes 
prunes, etles poires poircs. — Povtayrud. 
J’appolle un chat un chat.— 

We call a nettle but a nei tie, and the faults of tools 
but fully.— iSVtaAavK^ore, C'o) iufunu6.‘* ii 1 . 

I have learned to call wicK* dnesB by itB «iwu terma : 
a flit a llg, aud a fapude a spade.- Jolm A’hox. 

Spades in canls. A corruj)tion of 
the Spanish spados^ pikes or swords, 
called by the French piques (pikes). 

Spa'fiel'ds {London). So callo<l from 
**'rhc London Spa,” tho naino of ccrLuii 
tea-gardens once celobratcd for their 
** 8pa-watc3r.” 

Spagiric Art. Alchemy. 

Spaglric Food. Cagliostro’s 
elixir of immortal 3 ^(mth ” was so callo«l 
from tho Latin word spayirUcus (clicim- 
cal). llonco chomi.stry 'is termed tho 
‘^spag^irio art,” and a clioniist is a 
sjiag'irist. 

Spagiric Sages. Alchemists, or 
ratlier “adepts” in the mystories of al- 
chemy. 

Spamoletto {the htlle Spaniard). 
Jose Ribera, the painter. Salva'ior Jif>sa 
and Guerci'uo wore two of his impils. 
( 1588 - 1659 .) 

Spaio. A red deer of the third year. 

The yoong male is o illod m the farnt yeero a «(?/«, 
in the second n broket, the thud a Bpaic, the fourth a 
ttngon or stag, the fifth a great atm, the sixth au 
hart, and so fourth unto his death.— i/at i laou. 

Spain. Chdteau (TEspagne, {See 
Castle.) 

Patron saint of Spain. St. James the 
Greater, who is said to have preached tho 
Gospel in Spain, where what are called 
his ‘'relics” are preserved. 

Span New. {See Sfick.) 

Spaniel. The dog from Hispaniola 
(Hayti). 

Spanish. Blades. A sword is called 


a tole'do, from the great excellence of the 
Toletan steel. 

Spanish Main. The circular bank 
of islands forming the northern and 
eastern boundaries of the Caribbe'an Sea, 
beginning from Mosquito, near the isth- 
mus, and including J amaica, St. Domin- 
go, the Leeward Islands, and tho Wind- 
ward Islands, to tho coast of Veiiozuo'la 
in South America. It is not the sea, but 
tho bank of islands (Spanish, nianea, 
shackles). 

\Vc turned conquorors, aud invaded tho main ol 
Spam —Bacon. 

Spanish Money. Fair words and 
compliments. I’Jio Spanish govern men t 
is a model of dishonest dealings, the 
by-word of tho commercial world, yet no 
man is more irate than a Spaniard if any 
imputation is laid to his charge as incon- 
sisient with tho characlor of a man of 
honour. 

Spanish Worm. A nail concealed 
in a piece of wood, against which a car- 
penter jars his saw or chisel. So called 
from Spanish woods used in cabinet- 
work. 

Spar^'illng Heat. Heat greater 
than irhile heat. 

There bp several d* greei or heat iu a Buiilh'g forge, 
aecoiuingto flu* pHiposp ol tlieirwoJk: (I) b blouil- 
ri>(l heat . (J) a uliite 11 irno hear; (i) a Bparkling or 
Melding he'll URcd to mcI I Ii u i k or pieccb of iruu.— 
Kenaett, “ J/ s: Lxnad l«.i #, t J.ss. 

Spartan Dog. A blood-hound; a 
blood-thirsty man. 

O Spartnn do'*. 

More fell thau aiuMUBli, liunger, or the sea. 

ahukcbneure, '^OUiello,” v. 2. 

Spasmodic School. A name ap- 
plied by Professor Aytoun to certain 
authors of tho jirescnt ago, whoso writ- 
ings are distinguished by spasmodic or 
forced conceits. Of this school tho most 
noted are Carlylo, Bailey (author of 
“Festus”), Alexander Smith, S\'dncy 
Dobell, &c. 

Speaking. They are on speal'ing 
temis. They just know each other. 

They are not on speaking terms. Though 
they know each other, they do not even 
salute each other iu tho street, or say 
“ How d’ye do S ” 

Speaking Heads and Sounding 
Stones. 

(1) Jabol Nagus (mountcun of the bell), 
iu Arabia Petnea, gives out bouuds of 
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raryinff strengtli wbenover the sand 
slides down its sloping flanks. 

(2) The white dry sand of the beach 
in the isle of Eigg, of the Hobridiis, pro- 
duces, according to Hugh Miller, a mu- 
sical sound when walked upon. 

(3) The statue of Momnon, in Egypt, 
utters musical sounds when the morn- 
ing sun darts on it. 

(4) The speaking head of Orpheus, at 
Lesbos, is said to have predicted tho 
bloody death which terminated tho ex- 
pedition of Cyrus tho Great into S(;ythia. 

(5) The head of ]\Iinos, brought by 
Odin to Scandinavia, is said to havo ut- 
tered responses. 

(6) Gerbort, afterwards popo Sylvester 
II., constructed a sijcakmg head of bra.'S 
(10th century). 

(7) Albertus Magnus con^-tructed an 
earthen head in the thirteenth century, 
which both sjioke and moved. Thomas 
Aqui'nas broke it, whereupon tho me- 
chanist exclaimed, Thero goo.s tho 
labour of thirty years ! ” 

(8) Alexander mado a statue of Escu- 
la'pio.s which spoke, but Lucian says the 
sounds were uf icred by a man conce.alod, 
and convoyed by tul'os to the statue. 

(9) Tho “ear of JJionyaius” communi- 
cated to Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, 
whatever was uttered by suspectod sub- 
jects shut up in a atito prison. This 
“car” was a largo black oj)oning in a 
rock, about fifty foot high, and tlie soiiinl 
was communicated by a series of chan- 
nels not unliko those of tho human car. 

Spear* Cairbar asks if Eingal comes 
in peace, to which Mor-anu.al roidios, “In 
peaco he comes not, king of Erin, I havo 
seen his forward spear.” If a stranger 
kopt the point of his spear forward when 
he entered a strange land, it was a decla- 
ration of war ; if he carried tho spear on 
his shoulder, with tho point behind him, 
it was a token of fnondohip.— 
**Teinora” i. 

Achilles* Spear, To'lephiis, king of 
Mys'ia, in attempting to binder the 
Greeks from marching through his coun- 
try against Troy, was wounded by 
Achilles’ spear, and was told by an oracle 
that the wound could bo cured only by 
the weapon that gave it ; at the same 
time tho Greeks were told that they would 
never reach Troy except by tho aid of 
Telephus. So when tho Mys'ian king 
Pepaired to Achilles’ tent, somo of tho 


rust of the spear was willingly applied 
to the wound, and in return for the cure 
which followed, Telephus directed the 
Greoks on their way to Troy. 

Tt'Ieplui^ mtern i eonsumptug tabu periBset 
Bi uou quoa nuo'uit di xtr<i tuUsdot opetu.— OvidL 

The spear of Teflcphus could both kilj 
and cure. — Plutarch. {^GoAchilles*Spear.\ 

The Juavi/ spear of Valence was of great 
repute in the days of chivalry. 

A rth ur*s Spea r. 1 tone or Ron. 

7’> break a spear. To fight in a tour- 
nament. 

Spear-half. The male lino. The 
female lino was called by tho Saxons the 
Spindlc-half {q.v.). 

Special Pleading. Quibbling ; 
m.iking your own argument good by 
forcing certain words or phrases from 
their obvious and ordinary meaning. A 
pleading m law moans a written state- 
ment of a cause pro and con., and 
“.«5l)ccial picadors” nro persons who have 
been called to tho bar, but do not speak 
as advocates. They ndviso on evidence 
<]iMW np atli davits, state tho merits amt 
dements of a cause, and so on. After i 
time most sjiecial p]e.xders go to tho bar| 
and many get advanced to tho bench. 

Specie, Species, means simply 
whab IS vi.sihlo. As things are distin* 
gui.sliod by tiioir visible forms, it has 
como to mean kiml or class. As drugs 
and condiments at ono time formed the 
most import ’lit articles of merchandise, 
tlioy were called species — .still retained in 
the French C,/i<es, and English spices. 
Again, as bank-notes represent money, 
money itself is called speckf tho thing 
roprcsontod. 

Spectrum, Sprat ra^ Spectre (Latin 
sputa., to behold). In optics a spectrum 
is tlio imago of a sunbe am beheld on a 
Hcreon, after refraction by one or more 
])i isms. Hpoctra an* the images of objects 
left on the eye after tho ohji'cts themselves 
ai c removed from sight. A spectre is the 
apparition of a ixTSoii no longer living or 
not bodil}’^ pres( nt. 

Spectre of the llravkeu. Tho Brocken is 
the highe.st summit of tho Hartz moun- 
tains in Hanover. This summit is at 
times enveloped in a thick mist, which 
rcGects in a greatly magnified degreo 
any form opposito at sunset. In ono of 
Do Quincey’s opium-dreams, there 1*3 
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% poweifdl detcription of the Brocken 
fpeeke. 

Speculate means to look out of the 
window, to spy about {Latin). Meta- 
phorically, to look at a subject with the 
mind's eye, to spy into it ; m commerce, 
to purchue articles which your mind has 
speculated on, and has led you to expect 
will prove profitable. {Speeula'ris lapis 
is WMt we should now call window- 
glan.) 

Speed. A mot punster, the serving- 
man of Valentine, one of the Two Gen- 
tlemen of Vero'na. Launce is the serving- 
man ofProtheus, the other gentleman. — 
Shahetpeave, **Two (Jentlenien of Ve^'ona** 

Spell< A pretty good spell. A long 
bout or pull, as a ** spell at the pumps" 
on board ship, a spell at the cap- 
stan," &c. This is tho Gorman spiel, a 
game, applied to a theatrical representa- 
tion, a game of cards, bowls, racket, &c. 

Spencer. An outer coat without 
skirts ; so named from the earl Spencer, 
who wore this kind of dress (George 
111 ,). 

’ Spendthrift. The Danish Umfi is 
the noun of the word thmve (to increase 
or prosper). Shakespoaro says, ** I have 
a mind presages me such thrift" (increase, 
profit). As our frugal ancestors found 
saving the best way to grow rich, they 
applied the word to frugality and careful 
management. A spendthrift is one who 
spends the thrift or savings of his father, 
or, as Old Adam says, the ** thrifty hire 
1 saved ." — ** As You Like It.*’ 

Spenser (JSdmund), called by Milton 
**the sage and serious Sponsor.” Ben 
Jonson, in a letter to Drummond, states 
that the poet died for lake of broad.” 
( 1558 - 1599 .) 

Spent. Weary. A hunting term. A 
deer is said to be spent when it stretches 
out its neck, and is at tho point of death. 
In sea language, a broken mast is said to 
be "spent.” 

Spheres. The music or harmony of 
ihe s^ieret, Pyth^'oras, having ascer- 
tained that the pitch of notes depends 
on the rapiditv of vibrations, and also 
that the planets move at different rates 
of motion, concluded that the sounds 
made by their motion must vary accord- 


ing to their different rates of motion. 
As all things in nature are harmoniously 
made, these different sounds must har- 
monise, and the combination he called 
the " harmony of the spheres.” Kepler 
has a treatise on the subject. 

Sphinx {Tits Egyptian), Half a 
woman and half a lion, said to symbolise 
the "rising of the Nile while the sun is 
in Leo and Virgo." This " saying " must 
be taken for what it is worth. 

Sphinx. Lord Bacon’s ingenious reso- 
lution of this fable is a fair specimen of 
what some persons call "spiritualising" 
the incidents and parables of Scripture. 
He says that the whole represents 
"science," which is regarded by the 
ignorant as " a monster." As the figure 
of the sphinx is heterogeneous, so tho 
subjects of science " are very various.” 
The female face " denotes volubility of 
speech her wings show that "knowledge 
like light is rapidly diffused ;" her hooked 
talons remind us of "the argfuments of 
science which enter the mind and lay 
hold of it." She is placed on a crag over- 
looking the cit^, for "all science in 
placed on an eminence which is hard to 
climb." If the riddles of the sphinx 
brought disaster, so the riddles of science 
" 2 )erplex and harass tho mind." 

You, are a perfect sphinx — You speak 
in riddles, jou are nothing hett&r Vmu a 
sphinx — You speak so obscurelv that 1 
cannot undorstend you. The sphinx was 
a sea-monster that proposed a riddle to 
the Thebans, and murdered all who 
could not guess it. OBdipos solved it, and 
the sphinx put herself to death. The 
riddle was this — 

What goes on four feet, on two feet, and three. 

Jiut the more feet it goee on the weaker it her 

Spice. A small admixture, a flavour- 
ing ; as, "Ho is all very well, but there's 
a spice of conceit about him.” Probably 
the French e&plce. 

God’s hoiinti) is all pure, without ony espeee of 
evjlL— Caxton, ^Jftrrour <7 H'orld,’*!. 

Spick and Span Blew. First ap- 
plied to cloth just taken off the sp<mnans 
(stretchers) and spike* (hooks|.— /c/m- 
son. Another derivation is spick from 
the Italian spkeo (brightness), and span- 
new is newly span or spun, meaning 
glossy and newly spun. A third is the 
Dutch spyker (a warehouse), span^ 
(glossy or shining), shining or glossy as 
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fresh from the warehouse. Shakespeare 
uses the expression >£re-new Of.v.)* 


La 

Spider. It is said that Robert Bruce 
noticed a' spider near his bed try six 
times unsuccessfully to attach its thread 
to a balk, and said, “Now shall this 
spider teach me what I am to do, for 1 
also have failed six times.*’ The spider 
made a seventh effort and succeeded. 
Bruce also succeeded, and never after- 
wards sustained a defeat of any moment. 
In remembrance of this incident, it has 
always been deemed a foul crime for any 
of the name of Bruce to injure a spider. 
— “ Tales of a OrandfaUun',* p. 26, col. 2. 

I will grant von , my father, that thli valiant bur- 
gees of Perth u one of the best-iiearted men that 
draws breath.. ..he would be as loth, in wautonnoBS, 
to kill a spider, as if he were a kinsman to king 
llobert of happy memory .— Wtdier h'cott, *'Fuir 
Maid of PerUt;‘ oh. ii. 

Spider. When Mahomet fled from 
Mecca he hid in a certain cavo, and the 
Koreishites wore close upon him. Sud- 
denly on acacia in full loaf sprang up at 
the mouth of the cave, a woodpigoon had 
its nest in the branches, and a spider had 
woven its net between the tree and the 
cavo. When the Koreishites saw this 
they felt persuaded that no ouo could 
have recently passed that way, and went 
on. 


And trust to fortune all the rest 

BuUer, '*JJwUlra$,' 


Spider. The shoal called the Sham* 
bios at the entrance of Portland Roada 
was very dangerous before the break- 
water was constructed. According to 
legend, at the bottom of the gigantic 
shaft are the wrecks of ships seized and 
suuk by the huge spider Araketi, colled 
also the Jish-mouTUain. 

Spidlreen or Spidereen. The ano- 
nyma of ships. If a sailor is asked what 
ship he belongs to, and does not choose 
to tell, ho wiirsay “The spidireen frigate 
with nine decks.^* Officers who will not 
tell their quarters, give B.K.S. as their 
address. {See B. K.S. ) 

Spigot. Spare at the tpiffffot and spill 
at the biniff. To be parsimonious in 
trifles and wasteful in great matters, like 
a man who stops his beer-tub at the 
vent-hole and leaves it running at the 
bung-hole. 

Spindle-lial£ The femede line. A 
Saxon term. The spindle was the pin 
on which the thread was wound from 
tho spinning-wheel. {See Sfeaxuhalv.) 

Spinning Jenny. Jennie is a di- 
minutive and corruption of engine 
(’ginie). A little engine invented by 
James Hargreaves, a Lancashire weaver, 
in 1767. It is usually said that he so 
called it after his wife and daughter; 
but the name of his wife was Elizabeth, 
and he never had a daughter. 


Spider, anciently supposed to envenom 
everything it touched. In tho examina- 
tion into the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury, one of tho witnesses deposed 
“that the countess wished him to get 
the strongest poison that he could . . .” 
Accordingly ho brought seven great 
fcpiders. 

There may be in the cup 
A ipider iteepeJ, and oue may dniik, depart, 
And yet partake no venom. 

Shaktrpwrtt Tola,* il. 1. 

Spider. According to old wives* fable, 
fever may be cured by wearing a spider 
in a nutshell round the neck. 


d neck 


**EtMinpaltne.” 


Spiders will never set their wdts on a 
otdorroo/.— Oaughey, “Letters.** (1845.) 
Spiders spin only on dark days. 


ThssabCle spider never spins 
But on dark days his slimy gina 

& ButtsTt a Momonformwh'* iv. 


Spino'za. The “system of Spi- 
no'za** is that matter is eternal, and 
that the universe is God. 

Spinster. An unmarried woman. 

Tlie ilocco which was brought home 
by the Anglo-Saxons in summer, was 
spun into clothing by the female part of 
each family during the winter. King 
Edward the Elder commanded his 
daughters to be instructed in the use 
of the distaff. Alfred the Great, in his 
will, calls the female ])art of his family 
the spmdle side; and it was a re^larly 
received axiom with our frugal fore- 
fathers, that no young woman was fit to 
be a wife till she had spun for herself a 
set of body, table, and bed linen. Hence 
the maiden was termed a spinner or spin- 
ster, and the married woman a wife or 
“ one who has been a spinner.** (Saxon, 
wif, from the verb wyfen or wifenf to 
weave.) 
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Spirits. Inflammable liquors ob- 
tained by distillation. This is connec- 
ted with the ancient notion of bottle- 
imps {q.v,), whence these liquors wore 
larfifely used in the black arts. 

Spirits. There are four spirits and 
seven bodies in alchemy. The spirits 
are quicksilver, orjiimont, sal-ammoniac, 
and nrimstone. (iSee Seven liuDiES.) 

The fint spirit qnyheilver called is ; 

The erciiiiiid orpiinent , t he tlirid 1 vrin 

Balannoiii'uo, uudtiiu fcrtli brernstoim. 

Chaucer, i*roL of <7.6 “ (Jhunuwits yttouincs TaUJ* 

Spirits. There are three in animal 
bodies ; — 

(1) The animal spirits, seated in the 
brain ; they perform throuj^h tho nerves 
all the actions of sense and motion. 

(2) Tho vital spirits, seated in the 
heart, on which dopond tho motion of 
tho blood and animal heat. 

(3) The natural spirits, seated in tho 
liver, on which do^icnd tho tcmi>ur and 
“spirit of mind.” 

To give up the spirit. To die. At 
death the “ spirit is given back to Him 
who gave it.” 

Spiritual Mother. So Johanna 
Southcott is addressed by Lor dlsciidos. 
(1760.1814.) 

Spiritualism or Spiritism, A sys- 
tem which started up in America in 
1848. It professes that certain living 
persons have tho power of lidding com- 
munion with tho “ spirits of tho dead.” 
The system, without doubt, owes its ori- 
gin to Andrew Jackson Davis, “the Seer 
of Poughkeepsie.” 

Spirt or Spurt. A sudden convulsive 
effort (Swedish, Diuiish, sproth; 

our spout, to throw up water in a jot). 

Spit. Spawn, the eggs of insects ; as 
Cuckoo-spit, the spawn of insects com- 
mon on lavender, rosemary, catch-fly, 
and apple-trees. Spit and spaini are 
both from the same root, another shoot 
of which is tpew. 

Spitting for IiUCk. Boys often spit 
cm a piece of money given to them for 
luck. Boxers spit upon their hands for 
luck. Fishwomen not unfrequently spit 
upon their hansel (i.s., the first money 
they take) for luck. Spitting was a 
ohoim against fascination among the 
ancient Greeks and liomans. Pliny says 


it averted witchcraft, and availed in giv* 
ing to an enemy a shrewder blow. 

Thtiee on my breast I epit, to gwurd me safe 
from fasoinatiDg clianue. TheoanUm. 

Spitalffelds (London). A spital is 
a charitable foundation for the care of 
tho poor, and tlieso were the fields of the 
almshouse founded in 1197 by Walter 
Bruno and his wife Rosia. 

Spitfire. An irascible person, whose 
angry words are like fire spit from the 
mouth of a fire-eater. 

Spittle or Spital. An hospital. 

A Rpittle or Imspitall for poore folkee dieensed ; 
a rpirtlc. hob]>!iiiII, or laurhoose for lupera.— i^areC, 
* Aivcarxt.*' (libo) 

Spittle Sermons. Sermons 
preached formerly at the Spittle, in a 
pulpit erected expressly for tho pur- 
pose. Subscqueutly they wore preached 
at Chnstcliurch, City, on Easter Mon- 
day and Tuesday. Ben Jonson alludes 
to them in his “ Underwoods,*’ ap. Gif- 
ford, viii. 414. 

Splay is a contraction of display (to 
unfold ; Latin, dis-plico). A splay-window 
is one in a V sbape, the external opening 
being very wide, to admit as much light 
as possible, but the inner opening being 
very small. A splay-foot is a foot dis- 
played or turned outward. A splay- 
nwaih is a wide mouth, like that cf a 
clown. 

Spleoii was at one time bol Loved to 
bo tho seat of ill-humour and melan- 
choly. The herb spleen-wort was sup- 
posed to romovo those splenetic dis- 
orders. 

Splendid Shilling. A mock heroic 
by Joliii rhilq)S. 

Splice. To marry. Very strangely 
“splice” means to split or divide. Tho 
way it came to signify unite is this: 
Ropes’ ends are first untwisted before 
tho strands are interwoven. Joining two 
roj)cs together by interweaving their 
strands is “splicing” them. Splicing 
wood is joining two boards together, the 
term being borrowed from the sailor. 
(German, spleissen, to split.) 

Spoke. When members of the House 
of Commons and other debaters call out 
Spoke, they mean that the person who 
gets up to address the assembly has 
spoken already, and cannot speak again 
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eicoept in explanation of eomething im* 
perfectly understood. 

I have put my ej^ohe into his wheel. I 
have shut him up. The allusion is to tho 
pin or spoke used to lock wheels in ma- 
chinery. 

Dont put your spohe into my wheel. 
Don’t interfere witn iny business ; Let 
my wheel turn, and don't you put a pin 
in to stop it or interrujit its movement. 
The Dutch have “Een spaak in t’wicl 
stecken,” to thwart a purpose. 

When solid wheels were used, tho 
driver was provided with a pin or spoke, 
which he thrust into one of tho three 
holes mode to receive it, to skid the cart 
when it went down-hill. The carts used 
by railway navvies, and tram-wagf^ons 
used in collieries, still have a wheel 
“spoked ” in order to skid it. 


Spoon. iSee Apostle-Spoons.) 

Jle hath need of a long spoon, that eaieih 
with, the devil. Shakespeare alludes to 
this proverb in the “ Comedy of Errors,” 
iv. 3 ; and again in tho “ Tempest,” ii. 2, 
where Stephano says ** Mercy I mercy ! 
this is a devil . . . T will leave him, I 
have no long spoon.” 


Therfor bchoveth him n fnl Iodk spoon 
Thatsrhal etc wirh a fcMid. 

CAuuoer , ** The Sgtiui'es Tale** 10,910. 


A tea-spoon, dessert-spoon, tahk-spnon, 
and gravy-spoon. £5,000, £10,0U0, 
£15,000, and £20,000. When Streat- 
fiold and Laurence, in 18G0, were on tho 
point of failure, an oifor was made to ac- 
commodate them with £.5,000, whereupon 
Laurence replied, “Come, come, that 
will never do ; you are feeding me with 
a tea-spoon.” The four terms were sub- 
sequently introduced into the financial 
world. 


Spooning, in rowing, is dipping tho 
oars so little into the water as merely to 
skim the surface. The resistance being 
very small, much water is thrown up, and 
more disturbed. 


Spoony. Lovingly soft. A sea- 
phrase. 'When a ship under sail in a 
sea-storm cannot bear it, but is obliged 
to put right before the wind, she is said 
to “ spoon ;” so a young man under sail in 
the sea of courtship “ spoons ” when he 
cannot bear it, but is obliged to put right 
before the gale of his lady's eye-brow.” 

Sport a Door or Odk. To keep an 
outer door shut. In the Universities 


the College rooms have two doors, an 
outer and an inner one. The outer door 
is called the sporting door, and is opened 
with a key. When shut it is to give 
notice to visitors that the person who 
occupies the rooms is not at home, 
or is not to be disturbed. The word 
sport means to exhibit to the public, 
as, “to sport a new equipage,” “to 
sport a new tile [hat],” &c. ; whence to 
have a now thing as “ to sport an legro • 
tat [sick-leave] or merely to show to 
the public, as “ sport a door or oak.” 
Tho word is a contraction of support, 
(French, supporter, to sustain, ernry; 
Latin, supporto.) 


Sporting Seasons in England. 

Those maiked thus (*) are fixed hy Aot of Parlia- 
ment. 

Jilaek Game* from Aun. 20 to Dea 10; but In 
Bomciset, Devon, and Mew Puiest, from Bept. 1 to 
Dec. M. 

Jilackeoekt Aut;. SO to Deo. 10. 
jutek hkintiut;. Aur. 2o to Sept. 17. 

Puetard * Sept. i to March 1. 
lied Deer hunted, Aur. 20 to Sept. 81. 

M<tle Deer (Irehiuil),* Oct ‘.'0 to June 10. 

Fullnw Deer (Ireland), June 20 to Michaclmu 
A eta, (about) April 20 to Oct. 2S. 

Pox huntinR. (about) Oct. to Lady Day. 

Fox Cuf>f, All'. I to the first Monday lu Mov. 
Grouee* gliootiug, Aur. 12 to Deo la 
JIare hunting, oot. 29 to Feb 87. 

JIui'e coursing, between Sept and Marclt. 

I/otd, hunted m October, and ngaiu betwcon 
Apiil 10 and May 20. 

4/oor Game (Ireland),* Aug. 20 to Dm. lA 
Ouster seasou, Aug r> to Aiay. 

J*u}tndoe ehooting,* Sept 1 to Peh 1. 

Pheasant shootiiig,* Oct I to Poti. 1. 

Ptarmsgan^ Aug. 12 to Doa 10. 

Quad, Aug. 12 to Jan. lo 
Ji'iUnts, between Oct and March. 

Sidmon,* Fe*). 1 to Sept. 1. 
tfulnifm, rod fishing,* Nov. 1 to Sept 1. 

Trout tishing. May 1 to Sept 10. 

Trout, in the Thames, April 1 to Sept. 10. 
Woodcocks, about Mot. to Jan. 


For Ireland and Scotland there are spe- 
cial gamo-laws. {See Tims of Grace.) 

M.B— Game in England’, hare, pheasant, par- 
tndge, grouse, and moor-fowl ; in Scotland, same as 
England, with the addition or ptarmigan ; in /re- 
land, bamo as England, with the addition of deer, 
blocli-game, landrail, quul, and bustard. 


Spouse {Spouse, 1 syl.) means one 
whom sponsors have answered for. In 
Home, before marriage, the friends of the 
parties about to be married met at the 
house of the woman’s father to settle 
tho marriage contract. This contract 
was calk'd (espousals); the man 

and woman were spouses. The contract- 
ing parties were each asked An spondes 
(Do you agree) I and replied Spondeo 
(I agree). 

Spouse of Jesux, “Our seraphic mo- 
ther the holy Tere'sa/’ bom at Av^ila is 
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1515, is so osUed in the EomaQ Catholic 
ehnzch. 

Bpout. Tip ik€ tpwU, At the pawn- 
broker's. In allusion to the ** spout ” up 
which brokers send the articles ticketed. 
When redeemed they return down the 
spout— from the store-room to the 
shop. 

Am for ipoonv, fork!, and Jewelry, they are not 
taken so rendily to the smeltlng-put, but tu well- 
known places where there is a pipe | spout] whieh 
your lordships may have aeon in a pawnbroker’s 
Shop, The thief taps, the pipe Is lifted up, aud in 
the eourse of a minute a hand oorries out, covered 
with a glove, takca up the article, and gives out, the 
no n^ fbr ** The TimUt** Maroh 

Sprat. To hail witJi a gnrat to catch a 
maeJmL To give a small thing undor 
the hope of getting something much 
more valuable. The French say A pea 
for a bean.” {See Garvies.) 

Spring Gardens (London). So 
called from a playfully contrived water- 
work, which, on boitig unguardedly 
pressed bjr the foot, sprinkled the by- 
standers with water. (James 1., &c.) 

Spring Tide. The tide that springs 
or leaps or swells up. These full tides 
occur at the new and full moon, wbon 
the attraction of both sun and moon act 
in a direct lino, as thus— 

3|c o 0 or 9|C 0 • 

Springer. Ludwig the Springer. The 
margrave of Thuringia, in the oloventh 
century; so called because ho escaped 
from Giebichenstcin castle by leaping 
over the river Saale. 

8prout-kele. The Saxon name for 
February. Kelo is colo-wort, the groat 
not-wort of tho ancient Saxons; the 
broth made thereof was also called kele. 
This important potago horb begins to 
sprout in February. — Verstegan. 

Shakespeare speaks of winter as the 
time when greasy Joan doth hole tho 
pot” — that is, put kele into the pot. 

Spnma'dor. Prinoe Arthur's horse 
of ** heavenly seed ;” so called from the 
foam of its mouth, which showed its fiery 
temper.— iSiptfnMr, **FaiSry Qusda,” bk. ii. 

Spunging House. A victualling 
house w&re persons arrested for debt 
are kept for twenty-four hours, before 
lodging them in priron. The houses so 
used are generally kept by a bailiff, and 
the person lodged is spunged of all his 
money before he leaves. 


Spurs. Rir^ntpure. The best q>iiri 
were made at Bipon, in Yorkshire. 


If my spun he not tight Rippon. 


The Battle of Sfmrt. The battle ot 
Guinnegate, fought in 1518, between 
Henry Vlll. and the duo deLonguoville; 
so called because the French used their 


spurs in flight more than their swords in 
fight. 

The Battle of the Spurs. The battle of 
Courtrai, in 1802 ; so called because the 
victorious Flemings ^thered from tho 
field more than 700 gilt spurs, worn by 
French nobles slain in the fight. 

To dish up the spurs. In Scotland, 
during the times of the Border feuds, 
when any of the great families had come 
to the end of their provisions the lady 
of tho house sent up a pair of spurs for 
the last course, to intimate that it was 
time to put spurs to the horses and 
make a raid upoa England for more 
cattle. 


He disheB up the spurt in his helpless address 
like one of the old Bordtr ohielS with an empty 
larder.— Tke IktUy Teleprap.''* 

To win his spurs. To gain the rank ot 
knighthood. When a man was knighted, 
tho person who dubbed him presentea 
him with a pair of gilt spurs. 


Spur Money. Money given to re- 
deem a pair of spurs. Gifford says, in 
the time of Ben Jonson, in consequence 
of the interruptions to divine ssiwire 
occasioned by the ringing of the spurs 
worn, a small fine was imposed on those 
who entered church in spurs. The en- 
forcement of this fine was committed to 
the beadles and chorister-boys. 


Spy. Vidocq, the spy in the French 
revolution, was a short man, vivacious, 
vain, and talkative. He spoke of his 
feats with real enthusiasm and gusto. 


Spy Wednesday. The Wednesday 
before Good Friday, when Judas bar- 
gained to become the spy of the Jewish 
Sanhedrim. (Matt. xxvi. 3-5, 14-lG.) 


Squab. Poet Squab, John Brydcn 
was BO called by lora Boohester, because 
of his squab coipulent figure. 


Squab-pie. Pie made of squabs - 
i.e„ yoimg pigeons ; also a pie i^e ot 
mutton, apples, and onions. 


Cornwall sqnab-pie, and Devon white-pot brines, 
And Leicester beans and bacon, fit fbr kings. 

MCtnr, **Art sf Cssksrj,* 
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Bquad. Tht awkward tqwtd oonsists 
of recruits not yet fitted to take their 
places in the regpimental line. Squad is 
a mere contraction of squadron. 

Square. To put oneself in the atti- 
tude of boxing, to quarrel (Welsh, 
cweryl, cwtrylu, to quarrel.) 

Are you luoh fools 
To square for this ? 

Shakettwan, •*Tau$ AndronieuSt*' li. 1. 

Square the Circle. To attempt an 
impossibility. The allusion is to tlio 
mathematical question whether a circle 
can be made which contains precisely 
the same area as a square. Tne difii- 
oiilty is to find the precise ratio between 
the diameter and the oircumfcronco. 
Popularly it is 3*14159 .... the next 
decimals would be 26537, but the num- 
bers would go on ad infinitum. 


Squeers. Mr,Wajckford SqvAerx. An 
overbearing, ignorant schoolmaster, in 
^‘Nicholas Nickleby,” by Charles Dickens. 

Mrs. Squeers. The help-meet of the 
worthy pedagogue mentioned above. 

Miss Fannv Squeet's ** was not tall like 
her mother, out short like her father; 
from the former she inherited a voice of 
hoarse quality, and from the latter a 
remarkable expression of the right eye.’* 
She was twenty-three when Nicholas 
Nickleby was introduced to ** Do- the- 
boys Hall.” 

Master WoAkford Squeers. A spoiled 
boy, who was dressed in the best clothes 
of the scholars, and was a true ** chip of 
the old block.” 


Squint-eyed {Ouerd'Tw). Gian- 
Francesco Barbie'ri, the great painter, 
(1590-1666.) 


Squintife^gO. Squinting. 


The iqnintifefto mold 
Of Isis awe thee, lest li.e pods fur sm 
Should with a swelllug dropsy stuff ihy skin. 

Drydent Fifth Satirs." 


Squire of Dames. Any cavalier 
who IB devoted to ladies. Spenser, in his 
“Fa6ry Queen,’* bk iii., ch. 7, intro- 
duces the ** squire,” and records his 
adventure. 

Brama'nas or Bikshus, Mendicants, 
a sort of Buddhist begging friars. 

Stal^at Ma'ter. The celebrated 
Ls^n hymn on the Crucifixion, which 
forms a pait of the service during Pas- 
don week, in the Roman Catholic 


bhuroh. It was composed by Jaoopon8| 
a Franciscan of the thirteenth century, 
and has been set to music by Pergole'^, 
also by Rossi'ni. 

In tne catalogue of the Library of 
Burgundy, No. 13.993, is the following 

Item. fol. 77. Benediotoi Papa XII. oompomit 
hanc orationem : “ Stabat Mater uoloroea iuxt i 
erticem.’* dti) . oonoeesitque cuilibet ouufesso pomi- 
teuti dioeuti earn pro qualibefi two 80 dies ixidul- 
Xentiiim. (18 oeut.i 

Stable K.oys,as those of cow-houses, 
have frequently a perforated flint or 
horn appended to them. This is u 
charm to guard the c>‘eatures from night- 
mare. The flint is to propitiate the 
gnomes, and the horn to obtain the 
good graces of Pan, the protector of 
cattle. 


Staff. I keep UtA staff in my <nm 
hand. I keep possession; I retain the 
right. The staff was the ancient sceptre, 
and therefore figuratively it moans 
power, authority, dignity, &c. 

7 o part %oith the staff. To lose or give 
up ollice or possession. (See above.) 

dire up your staff, sir. and th« king his realm. 

Shaket/mate, S U»„ry Ki.,* il & 

To put down one*8 staff in a place. To 
take up one’s residence. The allusion 
is to the tent-staff : where the staff is 
placed, there the tent is stretched, and 
the nomad resides. 


Stafford. The part of the river Sow 
which is forded by staffs. 

lie has had a treat in Stafford Court, 
Ho has been thoroughly cupelled. Of 
course the nun is on the word staff, a 
stick. The French have a similar phrase, 
Jl a esti au feslin de Martin Boston (Uo 
has been to Jack Drum’s entertainment). 

Stafford Daw. A beating. (Italian, 
Braccesca lu:ema.)—Florio, p. 66. (Set 
al)ove. ) 

Stag. The reason why a stag 
bolises Christ is from the superstition 
that it draws serpents by its breath 
from their holes, and then tramples 
them to death . — See Fliny, ** Ifat. 
Uist,,** viii. 50. 

Stag in Christian art. The attribute 
of St. Julian Hospitaller, St. Felix at 
Valois, and St. Aidan. When it has a 
crucifix between its horns it alludes to 
the legendary tale of St. Hubert When 
luminous it belongs to St Eustachina. 

Stags, in Stock- exchange phraseology. 
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are persons wUo apply for the allotment 
of snares in a joint-stock compaav, not 
because they wish to liold the shares, 
but because they hope to sell the allot- 
ment at a preiniuin. If they fail in this 
they forbear to pay the do]»o&it, and 
tlie allotment is forfeited. {See Deau, 
Bull.) 

Stagi'rite or tSlagiprUr (3 syl.). Aris- 
totle, who was bom at Stapfi'ra, in Ma- 
codoD. Generally called Stag'irito in 
English verso. 

In one r1(h noul 

Plato the Staeyritu, a:j(i 'J'lillv joined 

IVioioMoi,* liMottMer.*’ 

And rules as ntriet Tiiii laboured work confine 

As if the btasiritc o'ci looked each line 

J *();'• , *'Emiy on Vrtlvum' 

rWlo’s love Bul.'ime 

And all the vnedom ot tho Staiiintc 

lixulohed and bcautihud hia eiudioim mind 

if OIUSKIO/A. 

Stain. A contraction of dislain; 
or 8 privative, and Vnuy to dye, some- 
thing that destroys tho dye. (Frencli, 
iiiteindre; Latin, dis-Urujeref to dis- 
colour.”) 

Stalking-llorso. A mask to con- 
ceal some design ; n person j»ut forward 
to uiislcnd ; a sham. ]''owlers used to 
conceal themselves behind a canvas, on 
wJjich was rciiresoniod a horso glaring, 
and went on stallcing' sto]) by stop till 
they got within shot of the game. 

N.I3. — To stalk is to walk with stridee, 
from the Saxon sUvlcan. 

He ueee Iiie folly like a slalkinp-horsr, and nndcr 
tlic preHi'iiliitjou of that he ehuoiu liie wit -Slutke- 
Speare, ‘*Ae You JUAe A.” t. 4 

Stalwart. A stalwart yeoman mamB 
one worth stealing or taliing (Saxon, 
ftasl-wem'lh). Of courso tho reference is 
to war, and means a fine fellow worth 
making captive. 

Stammerer {The). 

Louis 11. of Lrauee, le lisnue. (S46- 

877-871). ) 

Michael II. emperor of tho East, fd 

Mrm- (* 82n-s:i;0 

Notker or Notger of St. Gall. (830- 

012 ) 

Stamp. *Tis of the right stamp— 
the stamp of genuine merit. A meta- 
phor taken from current coin, which is 
stamped with a recognised stamp and 
saperscription. 

Stampede. A sudden panic in a 
herd of Du£[aloeBj causing thorn to rush 


away pell-mell. Tho panic-flight of tho 
Fedorals at Bull Bun, near the Poto'maCj, 
XJ.S., in 1861, was a stampede. 

Stand. To stand for a child. To be 
sponsor for it ; to stand in its place and 
answer for it. 

To stand to a hargain, to abide by 
it, is simply tho Latin star¥ conventis^ 
covdilionilns stare f pactis starHf &c. 

ril stand it out — persist in what I 
say. A mere translation of “persist” 
(Latin, per-sisto or per-sto). 

Standard. 

IStandai'd of Augustus, A globe, to in- 
dicate his conquest of the whole world. 

tStandard of Edward I. The arms of 
England, St.* George, St. Edmond, and 
St. Edward. 

Standard of Meihomet. {See Sands - 

CTIAKl.) 

Standard of the Anglo-Saxons. A white 
horse. 

Jioyal Standard of Great Britain. A 
banner with the national arms covering 
the entire field. 

The Cclesttal Standard. So the Turks 
cull their groat green banner, which 
they say was given to Mahomet by the 
angel Gal »rj el. {See Sandsch aki. ) 

Standoid of the Empire of Vonstanti- 
uoplef called Lab arurn. It consisted of a 
silver-plated spear with a cross-beam, 
from wliiih hung a small silk banner, 
be.iring the portrait of the reigning 
family and tho famous monogram. 
(Geltic, lap-hecr ; Welsh, lah-airon, tho 
flaming Hag). — Gibbon, xx. 

The Danxsh Slandanl. A raven. 

Standard of ancient Egy)d. Au eagle 
{>tri})ped of its feathers. This was tho 
emblem of tho Nile. 

Standard of dee ancient Franks. A 
tigor or wolf; but subsequontiy tho 
Boman eagle. 

S'and.ard of die ancient Gauls. A lion, 
bull, or bear. 

Greco-Egyptian Standard. A round- 
hoaded table-knife or a semi-circular 
fan. 

Standards of ancient Greece. The Greek 
standard was a purple coat on the top of 
a spear. 

(1) Athens, an olive or owl. 

(2) Corinth, a pegasus or flying home. 

(3) Lacedoemon, the initial letter L, in 
Greek (a). 

(4) Messdnia, the initial letter 

(5) a sphinx. 
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Standai'd of Eeliop'olis, On the top 
of a staff, the head of a white eagle, 
with the breast stripped of feathers and 
without wings. This was the symbol of 
Jupiter and of the Lagidos. 

Standards of the ancwii Jews (“degor*) 
belonged to the four tribes of Ju«lah, 
Reuben, Ephraim, and Dan. The Rab- 
bins say the standard of Judah boro a 
limi, that of llouben a mavy that of 
Ephraim a hall, and that of Dan the 
cheruhim (Gen. xlix. 3-22). They were 
ornamented with white, purple, criinbon, 
and blue, and were embroidered. 

Standard of ancient Persia. The one 
adopted by Cyrus, and perpetuated, was 
n golden eagle with outstretched wings j 
the colour wliite. 

Persian Standard. A blacksmith’s 
apron. Kaivah, sometimes called Gao, 
a blacksmith, headed a rebellion against 
River, surnamed Pek-ah (ten vices), a 
merciless tyrant, and displayotl his 
apron as a banner. Tho apron was 
adopted by tho next king, and continued 
for centuries to be the national standard. 
(B.C. 800.) 

Roman Standards, In tho rudo ages 
a wisp of straw. This w'as succeeded by 
bronze or silver devices attached to a 
staff. Pliny enumerates five— viz., tho 
eagle, wolf, minotaur, horse, and boar. 
1e later ages the imago of tho emperor, 
a hand outstretched, a dragon with a 
silver head and body of talfcty. Ma'rius 
confined all promibcnous devices to tho 
cohorts, and reserved tho eagle for the 
exclusive use of the legion. This eagle, 
made of gold and silver, was home on 
the top of a spear, and was represented 
with its wings displayed, and bearing in 
one of its talons a thunderbolt. 

Turkish Standards. 

(1) Sanjak Cherif (Standard of tho 
Prophet), green silk. This is preserved 
with groat care in the Seraglio, and is 
never brought forth except in time of 

war. 

(2) The Sanjak, red. 

(3) The Tug, consisting of one, two, 
or three horse-tails, according to the 
rank of the person who bears it. Pachas 
with three tails are of the highest dig- 
nity, and are entitled hef/lerheg (prince of 
princes). Beys have only one horse-tail. 
The tails are fastened to the end of a 
gilt lance, and carried before tho pacha 
w bey. 

(4) The Alcm^abroad ‘tlandard which, 


instead of a spear-head, has in the mid- 
dle a silver fdate of a crescent shape. 

Size of Standards varied according to 
the rank of the person who bore them. 
The standard of an etnperor was eleven 
yards in length ; of a king, nine yards ; 
of a prince, seven yards ; of a marquis, 
six and ahalf yards ; of an earl, six yards; 
of a viscount or haron, five yards ; of a 
knight-bam»eret, four and a half yards ; 
of a haronot, four yards. They generally 
contained the arms of the bearer, his 
cognizance and crest, his motto or war- 
cry, and wero fringed with his livery. 

The Rattle of ike Standard, between 
tho English and the Scotch, at Cuton 
;Rloor, near Northallerton, in 1138. Hero 
David I., fighting on behalf of Matilda, 
Avas defeated by king Stephen’s general 
Robert do Moubray. It received its 
Tiamo from a shift's mast erected on a 
waggon, and placed in the centre of the 
English army ; tho mast disftlayed the 
standards of St. Peter of York, St. John 
of Beverley, and St. Wilfred of Ripen. 
On the top of tho mast was a littio 
casket containing a consocratod host.— - 
Hades, ** Annals of Scotland,** i., p. 85. 

Standing Orders. Those bye-laws 
of tho Douses of I’arliament for the con- 
duct of their proceedings which stand in 
force till they are either rescinded or 
hiisf icmled. Tlioir suspension is generally 
caused by a desire to burry through a 
bill with unusual expedition. 

Standing Stones. Stones.) 

Stang. To ride the slang. To bo un- 
der ficiticoat government. At one time 
a man who ill-treated his wife was made 
to sit on a stung” or polo hoisted on 
men’s shoulders. On this uneasy con- 
veyance the “stanger” was carried in 
procession amidst the bootings and jeor- 
ings of his neighbours. (Saxon, staeng, a 
polo.) (-Sec SklUMINQTON.) 

Stanley, memorialised by Thomson 
in his “ Summer,” was tho daughter of 
George Stanley, Esq., of Paultens, in 
Hampshire. 

Stannary Courts. Courts of re- 
cord in Cornwall and Devon for the ad- 
ministration of justice among the tinners 
(Latin, stannum, tin). 

Star (iu Christian art). St. Bruno 
boars one on his breast; St. Dominio, 
St. Humbert, St. Peter of Alcan'tara^ 
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one over their head, or on their fore- 
head, &o. 

Star, The ensign of knightly rank. 
A star of some form constitutes part of 
the insignia of every order of knighthoo^ 

Hi* star is in the oMimdant lie is in 
iuok's way ; said of a person to whom 
some good fortune has befallen and who 
is very prosperous. According to asiro- 
logy, those loading stars which are above 
the horizon at a person’s birth influence 
his life and fortune : when those stars 
are in the ascendant, he is strong, 
healthy, and lucky ; but when they are 
depressed below the horizon, his stars 
do not shine on him, and he is in the 
shade and subject to ill-fortune. 

Tlio star of UiehoUea waa still in tho osccndnul. 


Star of the South. A splendid 
diamond found in Brazil in 1853. 

Star Chamber. A court of civil 
Olid criminal jurisdiction at Westmin- 
ster, abolished in the reign of Charles 1. 
So called because the ceiling or roof was 
decorated with gilt stars. Its jurisdic- 
tion was to punish such oiTencos as tho 
law had maae no provision for. 

Star-fish or Sea-slar, fouud in the 
Persian Gulf, looks at night like tho full 
moon surrounded by ra,yB.—Mirsa Ahu 
Taleb, 

Mooght bat the eoa-etnr to light up her tomb. 

Thuma* Ifoore, 


Star Inn. In compliment to the 
lords of Oxford, whose cognizance it is, 
and who decided the fate of the battle 
of Barnet. 


Starboard and Larboard, cor> 
ruption of tho Siiuuish ’«fn, doxtri, 
and left [bortit ship’s side). 


Starch. Mrs. Anne Tumor, half- 
milliner, half-procuress, introduced into 
England the French custom of using 
yellow starch in getting up bands and 
cuffs. She trafficked iu poison, and be- 
ing concerned in the murder of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, ^peared on the scaf- 
fold vdth a huge run. This was done by 
lord Coke’s order, and was the means of 
putting an end to this absurd fashion. 

^ I Shsll iMTer forget poor Hi^tross Tumor, my 
honoured pntroneu, peeee be witii her 1 She liad 
the Ul-inok to meddle in the matter of Somermt nnd 
pTwbnry, and ao the great earl and hie lady ehpt 
toeir neoks out of the collar, and left her and some 
^Noaen others to euffer in their itead.-~<Siir WaJ- 
*|iV>r(Mneac/iiri0«I,*’eh.TiU. 


Starka'der, ibe Eight-handed. 
Grandfather of Berserker, in Scandi* 
navian mythology. 

Staro'vers means "Old Believers,” 
a term given to the Bussian noncon- 
formists, who separated from the Greek 
church when the "new doctrine” was 
introduced that the czar is GoePg eicege- 
rent o'.t earth. 

Starry Bowls. In the Mahometan 
Paradise the blest drink from the crystal 
sea in goblets made of stars . — Chaheavr 
bnandf ^^Beautie* of ChrUtianity** 

Starry Sphere. The eighth heaven 
of the Peripatetic system; also called 
the " Firmament.” 

The Cryetol Heaven is this, vhoee rigour guidee 

And biuds the starry euhere. 

C’amoens, *‘Ausiad," bk. z. 

Starvation Dundas. Henry Dun- 
das, first lord Melville, who was the first 
to introduce the word starvation into the 
language, on an American debate in 1775 
(Saxon, stearjian, to perish of hunger; 
German, sterben; Dutch, stervm). 

Starve. (^’eeCLAM.) 

Starved with Cold. Half dead 
with cold (Anglo-Saxon, sUarJ, dead or 
died). 

States. Motlier of States, Virginia, 
the first colonised of the thirteen states 
which united in tho declaration of inde- 
pondenco. 

Stati'ra. A stock name of those his- 
torical romances which represented the 
fate of empires as turning on the effects 
produced on a cracked- brained lover by 
some charming Manda^na or Statira. In 
Ija Calpren^dc's " Cassandra,” Statira is 
represented as the perfection of female 
beauty, and is ultimately married to 
Oroonda'tes. 

Statira. In the " Bival Queens,” by 
Nathaniel Lee. 


Sta'tor (the stomer or arrestor). 
When the Bomans fled from the Sabines, 
they stopped at a certain place and 
made terms with the victors. On this 
spot they afterwards built a temple to 
Jupiter, and called it the temple of 
Jupiter Stator or Jupiter who caused 
them to stop in their flight. 

Here, Stator Jove and PhoDbas god of verse. 
The votive tablet I suspend. Prior. 

Btatue. The largest ever made was 
the ColosBos of Bhodes ; the next largest 
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Is the statue of Bavaria, erected by 
Louis I. king: of Bavaria. 

Statue» It was Pyt^sJion who fell in 
love with his own statue. 

Statue, Of all the projects of Alex- 
ander, none was more hare-brained than 
his proposal to have Mount Athos hewed 
into a statue of himself. It is said he 
oven arraus:ed with a sculptor to under- 
take the job. 

Statute Fairs. {See Mop.) 

Steak, as beef-steak, is not from 
the German stitch (a lump), but from tho 
Norse shake (to fry). Ih*ef-stoak is beof 
fried or bmlod. In tlioiiorih of Scotland 
a slice of salmony^vWis called a ‘‘ salmon- 
steak.” Applied also to cod and hake 
split and fi ied. 

Steal. A handle. Stealing — puttings 
handles on (Yorkshiro). This is tho 
Angplo-Saxon stela^ a stalk or handle. 

Steale or handell of a staffo, manolio, liantcl.— 
PdUgravi. 

Steelyard {LondoUf adjoining Dow-- 
gaG)\ so called from beiugr tho place 
where tho kinjr’s steelyard or beam was 
set up, for weighing goods imported 
into London. 

Stoenie (2 syl.). A nickname given 
by James I. to George Villiers, duke of 
Buckingham. The half profane allusion 
is to Acts vi. 15, where those who looked 
on Stephen the martyr '^saw his face 
as it had been tho face of an angel.” 

Steeplechase. A horse-race across 
fields, hedges, ditches, and obstacles of 
every sort that happen to lie in the way. 
The term arose from a party of fox-hun- 
ters on their return from an unsuccessful 
chase, who agreed to race to the village 
church, tho steeple of which was in 
sight ; he who first touched the church 
with his whip was to be the winner. The 
entire distance was two miles. 

Stella, of Sir Philip Sidney^ was 
lady Penelope Devereux, daughter of 
the earl of Essex. Afterwards, by 
marriage, lady Kich. {Ste Astro- 
PIIEL.) 

Stella. Dean Swift so called his pupil 
Hester Johnson, who lived witli Mrs. 
Dingley. Hester converted to Gk. aster, 
Lat. Stella, a star. 

Stel Vio . The pass oj the Stelvio. U’he 
highest can iage-road in Europe (9,170 


feet above the sea-level). It leads from 
Borimio to Glums. 

Sten'tor. The voice of a StsuicT, A 
very loud voice. Stentor was a Greek 
herald in the Trojan war. According to 
Homer, bis voice was as loud as that of 
fifty men combined. 

Stento'riau lungs. Lungs like those of 
Stentor. 


Stentoropho'nic Voice. A voice 
proceeding from a speaking-trumpet or 
stontorophonio tube, such as Sir Samuel 
Moreland invented to be used at sea. 

I heard a formidahle noiie 
Loud 08 the stcntrophoiiio voice. 

That roaicd tor off “ Dispatch ! and strip ! ** 
Butler, ^^Iludtbras," uL 1 . 


Stepli'ano . (in ‘'Jerusalem Deli- 
vered”). Earl of Carnuti, afterwards 
of Chartres and Blois, led 400 men in tho 
alliod Christian army, lie was noted 
for martial prowess and sage counsel 
(bk. i.). 

Step/iano. A drunken butler in Sbako- 
speare’s “ Tempest.” 


Steplxen. Crmon of St. Stephen. Tho 
crown of Hungary. 


Jf Huii^'iurian 1ml«|iendBnce should Ijo secured tliroiwh 
thp holpol primu Napolcun tho prmce hiiiiHoll sliuuld 
im ivc tlio crown of Kt SU-|ilu>ii. . 

LuBXHth, “ JUftnotrs of my SxUe” (leSi). 


Stephens (Joanna) professed to have 
made a wonderful discovery. Drum- 
mond, tho banker, set on foot a sub- 
scription to puchase her secret. The 
Buni she asked was £5,000. When 
£1,500 had boon raised by private sub- 
scription, government voted .£3,500. 
Tho secret was a decoction of soap, 
Bwino’s cresses, honoy, egg-shells, and 
snails, made into pills, and a powder to 
match. Joanna Stephens got the money 
and forthwith disappeared. 

Stepney Papers. A voluminous 
colloction of political letters between Mr. 
Stepney, tho British minister, and our 
ambassadors at various European courts, 
the duke of Marlborough, and other 
public characters of tho time. Part of the 
oorrespondenoo is in the British Museum, 
and part in tho Public Record Offioe. It 
is very valuable, as this was the period 
called tho Seven Years* War. The 
original letters are preserved in bound 
volumes, but the whole oorrespondenco 
is in print also. (Botw»>in 1692 and 
1700.) 
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Sterling KEoney. Spelman derivei 
febe word mnn uUrlvngt^ merchants of 
the Hans Towns^ who came over and re- 
formed our coin in the reig:n of John. 
Others say it is ttarling (little star), in 
allusion to a star impressed on the coin. 
Others refer it to Stirlings Castle in Scot- 
land, where money was coined in the 
reign of Edward l.—8ir Matthew Hale, 


B of kins Richard L, monie coined in 
I of Gennany beaan to be of eepeoialt 
island for the puritie thereof, and wan 
Ijiig monie, an all the inhubitnnte of 
thofle parte were called KaalerliuKa ; and ahortly after 
acme of that oountrie, akillftill lu mint niattcni and 
allaice, were sent for into thib realm to bring the 
eolne to perfection, which amee that time waa 
called of them aterling for £a8tcrllng.—Camd«n. 


In the tim( 
theaaat parti 
ragneatin £i 
ewad Raster 


Stern. To Hi a^.Uu stern; At Ute stem 
of pvJblic affairs. Havinir tho manapro- 
ment of public affairs. The stem is the 
steer-em—i.e.f steer-place ; and to sit at 
the stern is ihe same as ** to sit at tho 
helm ; ** at the stem of public affairs is 
tho same as ** at the helm.” 


Sit at ohiefeet aiem of public weal. 

/iVtaAreBpefire. ** 1 iienry 1. 

Btemhold {Thomas) versified fifty- 
one of the Psalms. Tho romaiuder were 
the productions of liopkins and somo 
others. Stoniliold and Hopkins’ PriIiiis 
used to bo attached to tho Common 
i*rayer Book. 

JViataken choirs refuse the solemn atrain 
Of auoieut Sieruhold. Vrabbe, **JJorvu{;h.*' 

Sterry (in " Hudibras”). A fanatical 
preacher, admired by Hugh Peters. 

Stick. A ComjMH^ig Slkk is a hand in- 
strument into which a compositor places 
the letters to be sot up. Each row or 
line of letters is pushed homo and hold 
in place by a movable sotting rule/’ 
against which the thumb presses. When 
a stick is full the matter set up is trans- 
ferred to a ** galley” (g.v.), and from the 
galley it is transferred to tho “chase” 
Called a stick because the com- 
positor tHcks the letters into it. 

Stickler. One who obstinately main- 
tains some custom or opinion; as a 
stiokler for church government, like 
below.) 

A slieiler aloul tr^les. One particular 
about things of no moment. Sticklers 
were the seconds in ancient single com- 
bats, very punctilious about the minutest 
points of etiquette. The^ were so called 


from the white sbiek which th^ oanM 
in emblem of their office. 

I am wininff....to ghre thM preoadenoe, and oon* 
tent mystUt wlrh tbe bumbler oAoe ot ■tidkler.mtfr 
Walter Scott, Maid ofFerth,* ob. XvL 


Stig/mata. Impressions on certain 
persons of marks corresponding to some 
or all of the wounds received by our 
Saviour in his trial and crucifixion. The 
following claim to have been so stigma- 
tised : — 

(1) Men.— A ngelo del Pas (all the 
marks) ; Benedict of Reggio (the orown 
of thorns), 1602; Carlo di Saeta (the 
lance-wound) ; Dodo, a Premonstraten- 
sian monk (all tbe marks); Francis of 
Assisi (all the marks, impressed on him 
by a seraph with six wings), September 
15th, 1224 ; Nicholas of Ravenna, &o. 

(2) Women. — Blanca de Gazeran ; St. 
Catharine of Sienna; Catharine di Ra- 
conisco (the orown of thorns), 1583; 
Cecilia di Nobili of Nocera, 1655; Clara 
di Pugny (mark of tho spear), 1514; 
**Estatica” of Caldaro (all the marks), 
1842; Gabriella da Piezolo of Aquila 
(tho spoar-mark), 1472 ; Hieronyma Gar- 
vaglio (tho spoar-mark, which bled every 
Friday); Joanna Maria of the Cross; 
Maria R^zi of Chio (marks of tho thorny 
crown) ; Maria Villani (ditto) ; Mary 
Magdalen di Pozzi ; Mechtildis von Stanz ; 
Ursula of Valencia; Veronica Guliani 
(all tho marks), 1694 ; Vincenza Ferrori 
of Valencia, &c. 


Stigmatise. To puncture, to brand 
(Greek, stigma^ a puncture). Slaves 
used to be branded, •sometimes for the 
sake of recognising them, and some- 
times by way of punishment. The 
branding was effected by applying a rod- 
hot iron marked with certain letters to 
thoir forehead, and then rubbing some 
colouring matter into tho wound. A 
slave that had boon branded was by the 
Romans called a stigmat’ic, and the brand 
was called the stigma. 


Stigmites, or St. StephetCs Stones, 
are chalced'onies with brown and red 
spots. 

Still. Cornelius Tacitus is called 
Cornelius the Still in the '^Fardle of 
Faoions,” the still being a translation of 
tho Latin word “ taoitus.” 


OomeliuB the flt.ylle in bis finto book of hfe yerely 
exploictes callod in liatino AsnolM.. . Ul, a a 
U>>aoj 



STILL SOW. 


STOCK. 


BtUI Sow. A man oonningr and self. 
iah ; one wise in hia own interest ; one 
who avoids talking^ at meals that he may 
enjoy his food the better. So oalled 
from the old proverb The still sow eats 
the wash*’ or ** draff.** 


Wt do not aet, that often Jest and laugh : 

■TIs old but true, ** Still vwine cat all the draugh.^ 
anahupaart, ^•Mwry Wiva of IKtndMr* It. a 


riven to the pnrohaser in sig^n of a real 
delivery. Isidor (v. 24) asserts that the 
two contracting parties broke a straw 
between them, each taking a moiety, 
that, by rejoining the parts, they might 
prove thoir right to the bargain. With 
all deference to the bishop of Seville, his 
''fact*’ seems to belong to limbo-lore. 
All bargains among the Komans were 


Stilling {John Henry), sumamed 
Jmg, the mystic or piotist; called by 
Carlyle the Gorman Dominie Sampson; 
"awkward, honest, irascible, in old-fash- 
ioned clothes and bag- wig.” A roal cha- 
racter. (1740-1817.) 

Stilo IQfo'vo. New-fangled notions. 
When the calendar was reformed by 
Pope Gregory XIII. (1682), letters used 
to be dated stilo novo, which gjow in 
time to be a cant phrase for any innova- 
tion. 

And 10 I you to your atilo noro. 

L’oaumoni and Mcleher. 

Stimulants. 

Bonaparte took snuff when ho wished 
to stimulate his intellect. 

The Rev. Williain Bull, the Noncon- 
formist minister and scholar, was an in- 
veterate smoker. 

Lord Byron took gin-and-water. 

Lord Mrshiroe took largo doses of 
opium. 

Hobbes drank cold wator. 

Hewton smoked. 

Pwe (hrank strong coffee. 

Wedderi)urne (the first lord Ashburton) 
laced a blister on his chest when he 
ad to make a great speech. — Dr. Paris, 
** Pharmaeologm. ” 

Stink'omalee^ So Theodore Hook 
called University College, London, Tho 
fun of the sobriquet is this: The buildings 
stand on the site of a largo rubbish 
store or sort of refuse field, into which 
was cast pot-sherds, and all sorts of 
swoej^iiigs. About tho same time the 
question respecting Trincomalee in Cey- 
lon was in agitation, so the wit spun the 
two ideas together, and produced the 
word in question, which was the more 
readily accepted as the non-religious 
education of the new college, and its 
rivalry with Oxford and Cambridgo, gave 
for a time very great offence to the High 
Church and State party. 

Stip'ulate (3 syl.). The word is 
genenuly given from the Latin siipuLa (a 
straw)^ and it is said that a straw was 


made by asking a question and replying 
to it. One said, An stipem vist the 
other replied, Stipem. volo (“ Do you re- 
quire money? ” “ I do”) ; the next ques- 
tion and answer were, A n dahU t DaJbo 
("Will you give it?” "I will"); the 
third question was to the surety. An 
spondee t to which he replied Spondeo 
("Will you bo security?” "I will”); 
and tho bargain was made. So that 
stipulate is compounded of stips-volo 
{stip*-ulo), and tho tale about breaking 
tho straws seems to bo concocted to 
bolster up a wrong etymology. 

Stir-up Sunday. The last Sunday 
in Trinity. A school-boy’s term taken 
from the two first words of tho collect. 
Being only four weeks before Christmas, 
it announces the near approach of the 
winter holidays. 

Stirrup Cup. A “parting cup,’* 
given in tho Highlands to guests on 
leaving, when thoir foot aro in tho 
stirrups. In tho North of tho Highlands 
called “ cup at tho door.” {See CorrEis.) 
Lord Martniou'B bui^lcs blew to horse ; 

'i'hfu came the stirrup oup in course ; 
Uetwei'u the baron and his host 
No point of courtesy was lost. 

Sir WalteT Scotty “ifarinjon,” L 31. 

Stirrup Oil. A beating; a mere 
variety of "strap oil” {q.v.). The 
French De VhwUe de cotr,et (faggot or 
stick oil). 

Stiver. Hot a stiver. Not a penny. 
The stiver was a Dutch coin, equal to 
about a halfpenny. 

Stock. From the verb to stick (to 
fasten, make firm, fix). 

Live stock. The fixed capital of a 
farm. 

Stock in trade. The fixed capital. 

The villaye slocks, in which the feet 
are stuck or fastened. 

A gun stock, in which tiie gun le 
stuck or made fast 

Stocks. Money set fast in the funds. 
{See Trench on the " Study of Words.”) 

Ji is on the stocks. It is in hand but 
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STOCK-DOVE. 


8TONE. 


not yet finished. The stocks is 
fnune in which a ship is jilaced while 
building:, and so long as it is in hand it 
Is said to be or to lie in tho stocks. 

Stock-dove. The wild pigeon ; so 
called because it was once considered 
the %Uxk or parent of the domcstio 
pigeon. 

Stocking. (iS«e Blue Stocking.) 

Stockwell Ghost. A supposod 
ghost that haunted tho village of Stock- 
well, near London, in 1772. Tho real 
source of the strange noises was Anno 
Jfcobinson, a servant girl, {tke Cock 
Lanh Ghost.) 

Sto'iCB. Founder of the Stoic school. 
Zeno of Athens. These i)hilosophcrs 
wore so called because Zeno used to 
give his lectures in tho Stou Pivcite of 
Athens. (Greek, sioitj a porch.) 

Kpicte'tus was tho founder of tho Now 
Stoic school. 

Tlie ancient Btolcfi In thHr porch 

With ticroe disiiute ninuitaiucil their church. 

Heat out their uraitia lu ii/lil. and filuciy 

To prove that virtue ia a body. 

That houtini i« an auiiiial, 

UttdoKoud with itofit poiomic bawl. 

JJutlar, •* Jiudi'iraSt^ 11 2. 

Stolen Things arc Sweet. A sop 
filched from the dripping-pan, fruit 
procured by stealth, and game illicitly 
taken, have the charm of dexterity to 
make them the more palatable. Solo- 
mon says, ** Stolon waters are sweet, and 
broad eaten in secret {i.e., by stealth] is 
pleasant.” 

From busie cooks wc love to steal n hit 

Behind their backs, and timt in coniei s eat ; 

Nur need we here the reason a liy entreat , 

Ad know the proverb, ** Stolen bread is sweet” 

. 'UiiUorv cfJosei ft,” u. d. 

Stomach. Appetite : lie who hath 
no stomach for this fight.” — * V/eary K,,” 
iv. 8. 

Appetite for honours, &c., or ambition : 
« Wolsey was a man of an unbounded 
stomach .” — Henry 17/7.,” iv. 2. 

Appetite or inclination : Let me 

praise you while 1 have tho stomach.” 
— 'WcncAani of Venive,'* iii. 5. 

Stoniach, To swallow, to accept with 
oppetite, to digest. 

To stomach an intsulL To swallow it 
and not resent it. 

if you must believe, stomaoh not all.— **Ani7i0Ny 
mi OUopatrut*' in. 4. 

Stomach, meaning ''wrath,” and the 


verb "to be ang^,” is the Latin ifom'- 
achus, ttomacha'H, 

Peli'da stomachum eedlirii neseil.— Heroes. 

The stomaoh f wrath] of relentless Aohilles. 

StomRehabatur si quid aiperlus dizertm.— Cfesro, 

His stomach rose if I spoke sharper than osusL 

The fourth stomach of ruminating ani- 
mals is called the ahomalmu or aboma'sum 
(from ah-oma'sum). 

Stone (1 syl.). The sacred stone of 
the Caa^ba {q,v.) is, according to Arab 
tradition, tho guardian angel of Paradise 
turned into stone. When first built by 
Abraham into tho wall of the shrine it 
was clear as crystal, but it has become 
black from being kissed by the sinful 
ll 2 >s of man. 

Stones. After the Moslem pilgrim has 
made his seven processions round tho 
Caaba, he repairs to Mount Arafat, and 
before sunrise enters the valley of Mena, 
where ho throws seven stones at each of 
throe pillars, in imitation of Abraham 
and Adam, who thus drove away tho 
devil when he disturbed their devotions. 

Standing Stonet. Tho most colebratoil 
^oups are those of Stonehenge, Avebury 
in Wiltshire, Stonnis in tho Orkneys, anil 
Carnac in Brittany. 

The Standing Stones of Stenn'is, in tho 
Orkneys, rosemblo Stonehenge, and, says 
Sir W. Scott, furnish an irresistible re- 
futation of tho opinion that these circles 
aro Druidic al. There is every reason to 
believe that tho custom was prevalent in 
Scandinavia, as well as in Gaul and 
Britain, and as common to the mytho- 
logy of Odin as to Dmidism. They 
were places of public assembly, and in 
tlio Eyrbiggia Saga is described tho 
manner of setting apart the Hclga Fell 
{Holt/ Hoc/cs) by the pontiff Thorolf for 
solemn iiieotings. 

'The Stones of Slennis, One of tho 
group called the “ Stone of Odin ” has 
an oval hole largo enough to admit a 
man’s hand. This stono, till the middle 
of last century, was the site of marriage 
vows and other solemn contracts, and 
ho who violated a vow " made to Odin ” 
was accounted infamous. Children passed 
through tho hole wore charmed against 
palsy. 

%Stonesfallend<yum from Jupiter, Adaz- 
ag'oras mentions a stone that fell from 
Jupiter in Thrace, a description of which 
is given by Pliny. The Ephesians as- 
serM that their image of Diana came 
from Juinler. The stone at Ernessa. in 
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Syria, worshipped as a symbol of the 
suD, was a similar meteorite. At Ab/- 
dos and Potidm'a similar stones wore 
preserved. At Corinth was one venerated 
as Zeus. At Cyprus was one dedicated 
to Venus, a description of which is {]fivon 
by Tacitus and Maximus Tyr'ius. Hero'- 
dian describes a similar stone in Syria. 
The famous Caa'ba stone at Mecca is a 
similar meteor. Livy recounts three falls 
of stones. On November 27, 1492, just 
as Maximilian was on the point of cn^apf- 
ing the French army near Eusislieitn, a 
mass weighing 270 lbs. fell between the 
combatants ; part of this mass is now in 
the British Museum. In June, 1806, at 
Knyahinya, a village of Hungary, a 
shower of stones fell, the largest of which 
weighs above 5 cwt. ; it was broken in the 
fall into two pieces, both of which are now 
in the Imperial Collection at V icnna. On 
December 13, 1795, in the village of 
Thwing, Yorkshire, an aerolite fell wcigh- 
ing561b8.,nowinthe British Museum. On 
September 10, 1813, at Adaro, in Lime- 
rick, fell a similar stone, weighing 17 lbs , 
now in the Oxford Museum. On May 1, 
18G0, in Guernsey County, Ohio, more than 
thirty stones were picked up within a 
space of ten miles by three ; the largest 
weighed 103 \b^,-~Kes8elmeyer and J)r. 
Otto Buchner, ** The Tunes” Nov. 14, 1 866. 

^ You huve tiones in your mouth. Said 
to a person who stutters or speaks very 
indistinctly. The allusion is to Demos'- 
thenSs, who cured himself of stuttering 
by putting pebbles in his mouth and 
declaiming on the sca-shoro. 

The orator wlio onoo 
Pid fill hl« mouth vntli iiebblc etoues 
When be haraugued 

iiuUer, '* fludibratt” L 1. 

Precious stones. Said to bo dew-drops 
condensed and hardened by the sun. 

Stone Blind. AVholly blind. 

Stone Cold. Cold as a stone. 

Stone Dead. Dead as a stone 

Stone Still. Perfectly still; with 
no more motion than a stone. 

1 will not struggle ; I will stand stone still 

Hhuketpeartt ^Kmg Juhn^*’ It. 1. 

Stone of the Broken Treaty. 
Limerick. About a century and a half 
ago England made a solemn compact with 
Ireland. Ireland promised fealty, and 
England premised to guarantee to the 
Irish people civil and religious equality. 
When the crisis was over England handed 


Ireland over to a faction that has ever 
since bred strife and disunion . — Address 
of the Corporation of LinverUh to Mr» 
iiright (1868). 

The “ stone of tlie broken treaty** is there, and 
from early m the morning till late at night grou.>a 
giiher round it, and foster the tradition of their 
national wrongs —The Tvmee. 

Stone of Stumbling. This was 
much more significant among the Jews 
than it is with ourselves. One of the 
Pharisaic sects, called A77;/2 or “ Dash- 
ers,” used to walk abroad without lifting 
their feet from the ground. They were 
for ever dashing their feet against the 
stones ” and ** stumbling ” on their way. 

Stono of Tongues. This was a 
stoDo given to Otnit king of Lombardy, 
by his father dwarf Elberich, and had 
the virtue, when put into a person’s 
mouth, of enabling him to spoak per- 
fectly any foreign language. — ** The Uel- 
denbach.” 

Stonebrasb. A name given in Wilt- 
shire to tho subsoil of the north-western 
border, consisting of a reddish calcareous 
loam, mingled with flat stones. 

Stonehenge, says Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, was erected by Merlin (the magi- 
cian) to perpetuate the treachery of 
llengist, who dosirod a friendly meeting 
with Vortigern, but fell upon him and 
his 400 attendants, putting them all to 
the sword. Aurelius Ambrosius asked 
Merlin to recommend a sensible memento 
of this ovont, and Merlin told the king 
to transplant tho ** Giant’s Dance” from 
tho mountain of Killaraus, in Ireland. 
These stones had been brought by the 
giants from Africa as bathsj and all pos- 
sessed medicinal qualities. Merlin trans- 
planted them by magic. This tale owes 
its birth tc the word stan-hengist,” 
whicli vooaiis uplifted stones, \i\i\, “heng^st” 
suggested tho name of the traditional 
hero. 

N.B. This is no place to enter into the 
history and mystery of Stonehenge, but 
it is pretty certain that it was no Druid 
temple, but a Saxon ring for parliamentary 
and coronation purposes. It was certainly 
erected after the Homans left the island, 
for Homan pottery and coins have been 
found under several of the stones, and 
the stones are fitted with mortice and 
tenon, an art unknown in Britain till it 
was taught bv the Romans. A “ Guide 
Book” is sold to visitors, which affects 
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to prove that Stonehenge was built by 
the antediluvians, and that the fjallen 
stones were thrown down by tho subsiding 
waters of the flood. In a ** Dictionary of 
Fable ** such a suggestion may find stand- 
ing-room. (See Stonb, TAe Sta/nding 
Stwm of Sunnis,) 

Btonthem v, onrt tho^t a temple, ren have found 
A throne where kingi, oar earthly goda, were 
crowned. 

When by their wondering enhjrets th«r were seen. 

firgien, £/>t«tiee.** U. 

Stonewall Jackson. Thomas J. 
Jackson, one of the Confederate generals 
in the American war. The name arose 
thus : General Bee, of South Caroli^na, 
observing his men wavor, oxclaimod, 
''Look at Jackson’s men; they stand 
Uke a stone wall I” (182G>1863.) 

StOZ^ Arabia. A mistranslation of 
Ambia Petrosa^ where Potrasa is sup- 
posed to bo an adjective formed from 
tho Greek iptiros (a stono), and not, as 
it really is, from tho city of Petra, 
the capital of tho Nabathmans. This 
city was called Thamud (rock-built). 
{See Yemen.) 

Stool of Bepentance. A low stool 
placed in front of tho pul^jit in Scotland, 
on which persons who had incurred an 
ecclesiastical censure were placed during 
divine service. When the service was 
over the "penitent” had to stand on tho 
stool and rocoive the minister’s rebuke. 
Even in the present century this method 
of rebuke has been repeated. 

Oolonel Kaoz . tried to take odvautage of a merely 
formal prooeedlng to set Mr. Olodstone on the elool 
of repentanoe.—7he Times. 

Stops. Organs have no fixed number 
of stops ; some have sixty or moro, and 
others much fewer. A stop is a collec- 
tion of pipes similar iu tone and quality, 
running through the whole or part of an 
^gaa. They may be divided into Mouth- 
pipes and Reed-pipes, according to struc- 
ture, or into (1) Metallic, (2) Reed, (3) 
Wood, <4) Mixed or Compound stops, ao- 
oording to material. The following are 
tbe chief:— 

<a) Metedlie, Principal (so called be- 
cause it is the first stop tuned, and is 
the standard by which the whole organ 
is regulated), the open diapason, dulci- 
ana, the 12th, 15th, tieroe or 17th, lari- 
got or 19th, 22nd, 26th, 29th, 33rd, &o. 
(being respectively 12, 15, 17, &o., notes 
above the open diapason). 

(b) Reed (metal reed pipes). Bassoon, 
Cremona, hautboy or oboe, tnimpe^ vos- 


humana (all in unison with the open 
diapason), clarion (an octave above uni- 
son with principal). 

(o) Wood, Stopt diapason, doable 
diapason. 

(d) Compownd or Mixed, Flute (in 
unison with the principal), comet, mix- 
ture or furniture, sosquialta (above the 
15th). 

Grand organs have, in addition to the 
above, from one and a half to two oc- 
taves of pedals. 

Stordila'no (in " Orlando Furioso **). 
King of Grana'da, one of the leaders of 
the Moorish army. 

Store (1 syl.). Store is no sore. Things 
stored up for future uso are no evil. Sore 
means grief as well as wound, our sor- 
row. 

Stork, a sacred bird, according to 
tho Swedish legend received its name 
from flying round the cross of tho cru- 
cified Rodoomer, crying Styrhat styrhit 
(Strengthen I strengthen !) This cer- 
tainly is a marvellous tradition, seeing 
tho stork has no voice at all. 

Storks are tlie sworn foes of snakes, 
nonce tho veneration in which they are 
held. They are also excellent scavengers. 
’Twill profit when the stork, sworn foe of snakes, 
lioturus, lo show compassion to thy plants. 

PAKips, •*Oj/rfsr"bk.i 

Storms. The inhabitants of Com- 
.icchio, a town in Central Italy between 
tho two branches of the Po, rejoice in 
storms because thou the fish are driven 
into their marsh os. 

Whotie townsmen loathe tho lazy calm’s repose. 

And pray that stormy waves may lash the bett> h. 

Rose's ” Orlando Efurioso" iiL 41. 

Cape of Stm'ms. So Bartholomew Diaa 
named the south cape of Africa in 1486, 
but king J ohu II. changed it into the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Storm in a Teapot. A mighty to- 
do about a trifio. "A storm in a puddle.” 

Stomello Verses are those in which 
certain words are harped on and turned 
about and about. They are common 
among the Tuscan peasants. The woid 
is from toma*ve (to return). 

I’ll tell him the wktts, and the ptvsn, and the rsd, 
Mean our country has flung the rile yoke from her 

head: 

ni tell him the preen, and the red, and the wkffs, 
Would look ww by his side, os » swoid-l^C lo 

brieht ; 

I’U tell him the red, and tbe white, and the green. 

Is the pnao that we play for, a^ise we will 
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Btor'tlling (pron.s(or-tin§^). The Nor- 
wegian Parliament, elected every three 
years (Norse, sior, great ; tHwiff, court). 

Stowe (1 syl.). TAe fair majestic 
p^adise of Stowe (Thomson, Autumn”). 
The principal seat of the duke of Buck- 
ingham. 

Stowe 19’ine Churches (a hamlet 

S f Stowe, Northamptonshire). The tra- 
ition is that the people of this hamlet 
wished to build a church, and made nine 
ineffectual efforts to do so, for every time 
the church was finished the devil camo 
by night and knocked it down again. 

Stra'bo (Walc^idiu). A German 
monk. (807-849.) 

Stradiva'rius {Antonio). A famous 
violin-maker, bom at Cremo'na. Some 
of his instruments have fetched 4*400. 
(1700-1728.) See Caemonas. 

Strain (1 syl.). To strain courtesjf. 
To stand upon ceremony. Here strain 
is to stretch, as parchment is strained on 
a drum-head. When strain moans to 
filter, the idea is pressing or squeezing 
through a canvas or woollen bag. 

Strain at a gnat and swaXlono a camel. 
To make much fuss about little pec- 
cadillos, but commit offences of real 
magnitude. Strain at” is strain out or 
0 ^ (Greek, di-uUzn). The alluKion is to 
the practice of filtering wino for foar of 
swallowing an insect, which was un- 
clean.” Tyndale has ‘'strain out” in 
his version. Our expression “ strain at ” 
is a corruption of strain-ut, “ ut ” being 
the Saxon form of out, retained in the 
words ut-most, utter, uttermost, &o. 

The qyaXity of mer^ is not strained 
(“Mercnant of Venice,” iv. l)~con- 
strained or forced, but comoth down 
freely as the rain, which is God's gift. 

Stral'enheim [Count of). A feudal 
baron who hunted Werner like a par- 
tridge, in order to obtain his inheri- 
tance. TJlric, Werner’s son, saved him 
from the Oder, but subsequently mur- 
dered him. — ByroHy “ Werntr.” 

Strand {London). The bank of the 
Thames (Saxon for a beach or shore); 
whence stranded, run ashore or grounded. 

Strange (1 syl.). Latin, extra (with- 
out) ; whence extra*neus (one without) ; 
old French, estrange; Italian, sis-aivo, Ac. 
Singer, therefor^ is exMne/us, one 
without. 


Strangers SaoriBced. It is said 
that Busfris, king of Eg}i)t, sacrificed 
to his gods aU strangers that set foot on 
his territories. Diomed, king of Thrace, 
gave strangers to his horses for food, 
{See Diomedes.) 

Oh fly, or here with etnungenr blood imhmed 

BoBiriB* nltare thr>u ihalt llnd renewed: 

Amidit hie slaughtered guests his altars stood 

Obscene with gore, and baked with human blood. 

It 

Strap {Hugh). The noble, generous, 
and disintorosted adherent of Boderiok 
Bandom, whose faithful services and un- 
selfish attachmont met a contemptible 
reward from the heartless libertme. — 
Smollett, ‘‘Roderick Random.** 

Strap Oil. A beating. This is a 
corruption of strap ’eil, whore *eil is the 
Gorman theil (a dole). The play is palp- 
able. The “April fool” asks for a 
pennyworth of strap ’oil, that is a dole 
or portion of the strap, * 

Strappa’do. A military punishment 
formerly practised ; it consisted of pull- 
ing an offender to a beam and then letting 
him down suddenly ; by this means a 
limb was not unfrequontly dislocate^. 
(Italian, sirappa're, to pull.) 

Were I at the strappado or the rack, I*d gire no 
man a reasuu on compulsion.— Shoitetpears, ** 1 iimry 

Strat^agem means generalship 
(Latin, straie'gus, a general; Greek, 
straios-ago, to lead an army). 

Straw. Servants wishing to be 
hired used to go into the market-plaoe 
of Carlisle (Carol) with a straw in their 
mouth. {See Mop.) 

At Card 1 stuid wi’ a stroe i* my mouth. 

The weyros com rouu* me iu ousters ; 

** What weage dus tc ax. oanny lad? *' soys yen.. 

AndcruiHf " Cutnberland Jlallaat.*’ 

In the straw. £tre en oouche. Tbw 
phrase arises from the custom, in paved 
streets, of strewing straw before the 
house, to muffle the noise of vehicles. 
The Dutch of Haarlem and Enckhuvsen 
expose on these occasions a pin-cusliion 
at the street-door. If the bape is a boy 
the pin-cushion has a red fringe, if a 
girl a white one. 

Sits wears a straw in her ear, . She is 
looking out for another husband. This 
is a Frpneh expression, and refers to 
the ancient custom of placing a straw 
botwoen the cars of horses for sale. 

To carry off the straw (Enlever la paille). 
To bear off the belle. The pun is bs« 
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tween **pal,** a slang word for a favour- 
ite, and “ paille,” straw. The French 
palot means a ‘'pal** Thus Gervais 
says — 

Hals, onoora ua eoup, nnn palot. . 

'* Le Coup iL'OStl ¥urtn p. 04. 

To Ikr&w ftraw8 against tho wind. To 
contend uselessly and feebly agaiust 
what is irresistible; to sweep back the 
Atlantic with a besom. 

1 have a straw to hreaJc with you. I am 
displeased with you ; 1 have a reproof to 
give you. In feudal times possession of 
a hef was conveyed by giving a straw 
to tho new tenant. If the tenant mis- 
conducted himself, the lord dispossessed 
him by going to the threshold of his 
dour and breaking a straw, saying as ho 
did BO, ''As I break this straw, so break 
I the contract made between us.** In 
allusion to this custom, it is aaid in 
"Reynard the Fox’*— "Tho kingo toke 
up a straw fro* tho ground, and par- 
doned and forguf the Foxe,” on condi- 
tion that tho Fox showed king Lion where 
the treasures where hid (ch. v.). 

Strawberry moans tho straying 
plant that boars berries (Saxon, streow- 
oeri^ ; so called from its runners, which 
stray from the parent plant in all direc- 
tions. 

Strawberry Preachers. So Lati- 
mer called the non-resident country 
clergy, because they strayed from their 
parisW, to which they reiurnod only 
once a year. (Saxon, sireowan, to stray.) 

Streph'on. The shepherd in Sir 
Philip mdney’s " Arcadia,” who pays his 
court to the beautiful Ura'nia. Strc- 

{ )hon, like Romeo, is a stock name for a 
over. 

Stretchier. An exaggeration ; a 
statement stretched out beyond the 
strict truth. 

Strike (1 syl.h Strike, hut luar me / 
So said Thomisitocles with wonderful 
self-possession to Eurybi'ades the Spar- 
tan general. The tale told by Plutarch 
is tms : — Themistooles strongly opposed 
the pr<mosal of Eurybiades to quit the 
bay of Saramis. The hot-headed Spar- 
tan insultinglv remarked that "those 
who in the public games rise up before 
the proper signal are scourged. ” * ' True,” 
saia Themistocles, " but those who lag 
behind win no laurels.” On this, Euxy- 


biadSs lifted up his staff to strike him, 
when Themistocl&'s earnestly but proudly 
exclaimed, " Strike, but hear me !” 

To strike hands upon a bargain or sdirihi 
a bargain. To confirm it by shaking or 
striking hands. 

Strike Sail. To acknowledge one- 
self beaten ; to eat umble pie. A maritime 
expression. When a ship in fight, or on 
mooting anothor ship, let’s down her 
top-sails at least half-mast high, she is 
said to strike, meaning that she submits 
or pays respect to the other. 

Now Margaret 

M list strike her soil, and learn awhile to serve 

Wiicn kings command. 

muikeBpeare, **3 Hmrjf VL," ilL 8. 

String. A Iways harping on one string. 
Always talking on ono subject ; always 
repeating tho same thing. The allusion 
is to the ancient harpers : some like Paga- 
nini played on ono string to show their 
skill, but more would have endorsed the 
Apothocary*8 apology — " My poverty, and 
not my will, consents.” 

Stroke. The oarsman who sits on 
the bench next the coxswain, and sets 
tho stroke of the oars. In an eight-oar 
tho rowers are named thus ; — 

to 
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Strong-back. One of Fortunio*8 
servants. He was so strong he could 
carry any weight upon his back without 
difficulty.— " ifnmm*s Goblins ” {For- 
tunw). 

Strong -bow. Richard do Claro, 
earl of btrigul. Justice of Ireland. 
(*-117tJ.) 

Stron’tian. This mineral receives 
its name From Stontian, in Argyieshire, 
whoro it was discovered by Dr. Hope in 
1792. 

Struld'brugs. Persons who never 
die ; the miserable inhabitants of Lugg* 
uagg,^Sm/t, " QulUver's Travels.** 

Stuart. So called from Walter, lord 
high steward of Scotland, who married 
Marjory, daughter of Robert Bruce. 
Walter was the sixth of bis family who 
bad enjoyed the office of lord high 
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■Uwsrd, and the family ivas usually 
called the Steward family. This Walter 
Steward and Marjory were the ancestors 
of the long lino of Scotch Stuarts.— iStr 
Walter Scott, ** Tales of a Grandfather,** 

XV. 

Stub'ble Qeese, called in Devon- 
shire A rish Geese, The goose turned into 
the stubble-helds or arrishers, to pick up 
the com left after harvest. {See Earinq.) 

Stuck Pig. To stare like a stuck pig. 
A simile founded on actual obsorviition. 
Of course the stuck pig is the pig in the 
act of being killed. 

Stuck Up. An Australian phrase for 
robbed on the highwa}'. {See Gone Up.) 

Stuck-up People. Pretentious people ; 
parvenus; nobodios who assume to be 
somebodies. The allusion is to birds, 
as the peacock which sticks up its tiiil, 
the turkey-cock which sticks up its 
feathers generally, A:c., to add to its 
** importance,” and awe down” aa- 
tagonists. 

Stuff Gown. An outer barrister, 
or one without the bar. {See Bauuistku. ) 

Stump Orator (in America). A 
person who har.ingues the pooi»lo from 
tho stump of a tree or other cbaiico ♦ele- 
vation ; a mob orator. 

Stum^ Up. Pay your reckoning; 
pay what is due. Keady money is called 
stumpy or stum])s. An Americanism, 
meaning money paid down on tho spot — 
i.e., on the stump of a tree. {See Nail.) 

Stumped Out. Outwitted ; put 
down. A term borrowed from tho game 
of cricket. 

Stumps. To stir one's stumps. To 
get on faster ; to set upon something 
expeditiously. The stumps properly are 
wooden legs fastened to stumps or muti- 
lated limbs. (Danish, stump, a frag- 
ment ; German, stumpf, shortened.) 

This mnkefl him Btirre liis utiimrx 

“ The Two JMncaahtn Loieig" (1010). 

Stupid Boy. St. Thomas Aqui'nas, 
nicknamed the Dumb Ox by his school- 
leUowB. (1224-1274.) 

Stygf'ian (3 syl.). Infernal ; pertain- 
ing to Styx, tho fabled river of hell. 

At that 10 ittdden blase the Stygian throng 
bcni their aei'tec. 

MUfoH, Paradiat Loat." 


Style (1 syl.) is from the Latin stgluM, 
an iron pencil for writing on waxen 
tablets, &o. The characteristic of a per- 
son’s writing is called his style. Meta- 
phorically it is applied to composition 
and spoech. Good writing is sttflish, and 
metaphorically smartness of dress and 
dejiortment is so called. 

Styles. Tom Styles or John a Styles, 
connected with John o*Noakes in actions 
of ojoctmont. These mythical gentle- 
men, like John Doe and liiohard lioe, 
are no longer employed. 

And, like blind Fortune, with a sleight 
Convey men's interest and light 
I'rom Stiles’s pocket into Nokes'a 

BuUsr, Hudthraa," iU. 8. 

Styli'tes or Pillar Saints. By far the 
most celebrated are Simoon the Stylito 
of Syria, and Daniel tho Stylito of Uon- 
stiintinople. Simoon spent thirty-seven 
years on different pillars, each loftier and 
narrower than the preceding. The last 
was sixty-six feet high. lie died in 4G0, 
aged seventy-two. DanioL lived thirty- 
throe years on a pillar, and was not un- 
frequontly nearly blown from it by the 
storms from Thrace. lie died in 494. 
Tennyson has a poem on Simoon Stylites. 

T, Simeon of the Pillar by numame, 

Ktylilf‘H iuiiong inun— 1. Huuei>ii. 

TIjo aatchor on tlio culiuim till the f*ni1. 

Tttnntfson. 

Stylus and Wax Tablets. Em- 
hleiiis of tho Muse Oulli'opd. 

Styx. The river of Ilato, called by 
Milton “abhorred Styx, the flood of 
burning hate” (“Taradise Lost,” ii.). It 
was said to flow nine times round tho 
infernal regions. (Greek, stufeo^ to 
hate.) 

Tho Thames rcmlnaed him of Taina. 

Styx, the dread oath of gods. 

For hy the hliick infernal Styx I ewear 

(That flie.ultul oath whitli hinds tho Tlinmlerer) 

*Tjs 15xh1 ' Tnebuia of i. 

Suav'iter in Modo {Latin). An 
inoffensive manner of doing what is ta 
bo done. SuavUer in modo, foriiter in re, 
doing what is to be done with unflinching 
flrmness, but in the most inoffensive 
manner possible. 

Sub Hasta. By auction. When an 
auction took place among the Romans, it 
was customary to stick a spear in the 
OTOund to give notice of it to the public, 
in London we hang from the first-floor 
window a strip of bed-room caipet. 
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Sub Jo'vd (Latin), Under Joto ; in 
the open air. Jupiter is the deified per- 
sonification of the upper regions of the 
air, Juno of the lower regions, Neptune 
of the waters of the sea, Vesta of the 
earth, Ceres of the surface soil, lladcSs of 
the invisible or under-world. 

Sub^Ziapsa'rian, Supra-Lapmri an. 
The sa5-lapsarian maintains that God 
devised his scheme of redemption after 
the * 'lapse ” or fall of Adam, when Ho 
elected some to salvation and loft others 
to run their course. The sw/?m-]apsarian 
maintains that all this was ordained by 
God from the foundation of the world, 
and therefore before the " lapse ” or fall 
of Adam. 

Sub Bosa. (See Robe.) 

Submit means simply "to lower,” 
and the idea usually associated with the 
word is derived from a custom in gladia- 
torial sports : "When a gladiator acknow- 
ledged himself vanquished ho lowered 
(mbmiited) his arms as a sign that he gave 
in ; it then rested with the spectators to 
let him go or put him to death. If they 
wished him to live they hoM their thumbs 
doim, if to be put to death they held their 
thumbs upwards, 

SubpGB'na is a writ given to a man 
commanding him to appear in court, to 
boar witness or give evidence on a certain 
trial named in the writ. It is so called 
because the party summoned is bound to 
appear siib pana centum libro'rum (under 
a penalty of £100). 

Sub'sidy moons literally a sediment; 
that which is on the ground. It is a 
military term. In battle the Romans 
drew up their army in three divi.sions : 
first, ^e light-armed troops made the 
attack, and if repulsed, the pike-men 
came up to their aid ; if these two were 
beaten pack, the swordsmen (prin'eipes) 
advanced ; and if they too were defeated, 
the reserve went forward. These last 
were called subsidies because they re- 
mained texting on tkeir left knee till their 
time of action. Metaphorically money 
aid is called a subsidy. (Latin, sulsideo, i 
to subside.) 

Subtle Doctor. John Duns Scotus, 
one of the schoolmen. (1265-1308.) 

SubvolVanB or Subvolva'ni, The I 
antagonists of the Frivolvans in Samuel I 


Bntleris satirical poem oidled 
Elephant in the Moon.” 

The salUmt BubrolTanl nllj. 

And from their trencheg make anllr. 

Verse 88. fee. 

Bucces'sion Powder. The poison 
used by the marquise de Brinvilliers in 
her poisonings, for the benefit of succes- 
sors. (See Poisoners.) 

Buccint means undeigirded ; hence 
compact, concise. (Latin, svh-cinettLs,) 

Buck the Monkey. Capt. Marryat 
saj's that rum is sometimes inserted in 
cocoa-nuts for the private use of sailors, 
and as cocoa-nut shells are generally 
fashioned into the resemblance of a 
monkey’s face, sucking the rum from 
them is called sucking the monkey. The 
phrase is extended to other ways of 
taking spirits surreptitiously, as sucking 
it from a cask by means of a straw. 

Suckle. To suckle fools and ehronick 
small beer. lago Ra 3 r 8 women are of no 
URO but to nurse children and keep the 
accounts of the household. — Shakespeare, 

Othello;* ii. 1. 

Sucre. Manger du snare. Applause 
given by claqueurs to actors is called 
sucre (sugar), French actors and ac- 
tresses make a regular agreement with 
the nmnagor for these hired applauders. 
\V hile inf orior artists are obliged to accept 
a mere murmur of approval, others re- 
ceive a " salvo of bravos,” while those of 
the highest rule demand a "furore” or 
"dclat de rire,” according to their lino 
of acting, whether tragedy or comedy. 
Sometimes the manager is bound to give 
actors "sugar to eat” in the public jour- 
nals, and the agreement is that the an- 
nouncement of their name shall be pre- 
ceded with the words "celebrated,” "ad- 
mirable,” and BO on. The following is 
part of the agreement of a French actor on 
renewing his engagement (1869) "que 
cinquante claqueurs au moins feraient 
manger du sucre d^s I’entr^e en sefene, 
et que I'actrice rivale serait privde do cet 
agr^ment.” (See Claque.) 

Suds (Mrs,). A facetious name for 
a washwoman or laundress. Of course 
the allusion is to soap-suds. 

To he in the snds-\n ill-temper. Ac- 
cording to the song, " Ne’er a bit of com- 
fort is upon a washing day,” all are put 
out of gear, and therefore out of temper. 

Suffolk. The folk south of Norfolk. 
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Suf'frage means primarily the hough 
or pastern of ahorse, so called because it 
bends teadfsr and not over, like the knee- 
joint. When a horse is lying down and 
wants to rise on his logs, 'it is this joint 
which is brought into action ; and when 
the horse stands on his legs it is these 
** ancle- joints” which support him. Meta- 
phorically, voters are the pastern joints of 
a candidate, whereby he is supported. 

A xuffrugan is a titular bishop who is 
appointed to assist a prolate ; and in 
relation to an archbishop all bishops are 
suffragans. The archbishop is the horse, 
and the bishops are his pasterns. 

Sugar-lip. the great Pei-cian 

lyrist. (*-11189.) 

Sugared Words. Sweet, flattering 
words. When sugar was first imported 
into Europe it was a very great dainty. 
The coarse, vulgar idoi'i now associated 
with it is from its being cheap and com- 
mon. 

Sui Gon'eris {Latin). Having a 
distinct character of its own ; unlike 
anything else. 

Suit (1 syl. ). To follow mU. To f olio w 
the leader; to do as those do who are 
taken as your exemplars. The term is 
from games of cards. 

Sullen. Squire Sullen and Mrs. Sullen^ 
in Furquhar’s ‘‘ lleaux’ Stratagem ” 

SuHt {starvation). The knife which 
the goddess Hel {q.v.) is accustomed to 
use when she sits down to eat from her 
dish Hunger. 

Sulpiz'io. Serjeant in the 11th Regi- 
ment of the Grand Army of Napoleon. 
He found a young girl named Maria, 
after a battle, and the regiment adopted 
her as their daughter. — JJonizetti, *'La 
Figlia del Reggimmlo" {an opet'a), 

Sultan of Persia. Mahmoud Gazni, 
founder of the Gaznivide dynasty, was 
the first to assume in Persia the title 
of Sultan (A.D. 999). 

Sultan’s Horse. 

Byzantianii boast that on tho clod 
wLero once the sultan’s Itor^e hath trod 
Oxuws neither grass, nor shrub, nor tree. 

iiwl/tf •* PtUiox the Ureat." 

Sulta'na. A beautiful bii’d with 
bright blue feathers, and purple beak 
and legs. 

Some pnrple-vinged Sultana. 

Moore, •* taradite and the PerU" 


Summer. The second or autumned 
summer, said to last thirty days, begins 
about the time that the sun enters 
Scorpio (Oct. 23rd). It is variously 
called — 

(1) St. Martin’s summer (L’€t^ de St. 
Martin). St. Martin’s day is the 11th 
Nov. 

Expect St M&rtin'g summer, halcyon dayii. 

Hhakespeare, ‘*1 Henry Fi.,” i. 8. 

(2) All Saints’ summer (All Saints’ is 
tho Ist Nov.), or All Ilallowen summer. 

Th«‘u followed that lioautiful soason 
Oaltod by tho )»iuu& Aicadlan poosaiits tlio summer 

ot all Suinta. 

Lomfettow , " JEvangeUne." 

Farewell, All ITallowon euminor. 

Shalt»j>eare, “1 Uetvr^VT" i. 9, 

(3) St. Luke’s little summer (St. Luke’s 
day IS iKth Got.). 

The Summer King. Amadous of Spain. 

Summons. Peter and John de Car- 
vajal, being condemned to death on cir- 
cumstantial evidence, appealed without 
success to Ferdinand IV. of Spain. On 
their way to execution they declared 
their innocence, and summoned the 
king to apjiear before God within thirty 
days. Fordiirnd was quite well on the 
tliirtieth day, but was found dead in his 
bed next morning. (See WiSllAiiT.) 

Summum Bonum. The chief 
excolleiico ; tho highest attainable good. 

Sumpter Horse or Mule. Ono 
that carries baggage (Italian, soma, a 
burden). {See Sumagia.) 

Sun. Hobrow, Elvhim (God) ; Orook, 
hellos (tho sun) ; Breton, 1ml; Latin, 
sol; Gorman, smine; Saxon, sunne; our 
sun. {See AroLLO, Surta, &o.) 

Smi. Harris, in his “ lIcTmcs,” asserts 
that all nations ascribe to tho sun a mas- 
culino and the moon a feminine gender. 
For confutation see Moon. 

Horses of the Sun. 

Arva'kur, Aslo, and Alsvidur.— Scan* 
dinavian mythology, 

Broiiti) {thunder), Eo'os {day-hredS), 
Ethiops {jlashiiig'), Kthon {fiery), Erytii- 
re'os {red -producers), Philoge'a {earth* 
loviiuj), Pyr'ois {fiery). All oi them 
'' breathe fire from their nostrils.”— 
Greek and Latin mythology. 

The horses of Aurora are Abrax and 
Pha'eton, 

More worship the rising than Ihe setting 
sun, said Pompey; meaning that more 
persons pay honour to ascendant than 
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to fallen greatness. The allusion is^ of 
course, to the Persian fire>worshippera« 

Ileavm cannot supponi. two sungy nor 
tank two magters. So said Alexander the 
Great when Darius (before the battle of 
Arbe'la) sent to offer terms of peace. 
Beautifully imitated by Shakespeare : — 

Two stars keep not. Ilieir motion in one 8pii<‘re; 

Mor can one hiiKiand brook a douldo reiitu— 

ur Jlari7 Percy and ihe i iiuce of Wuium 

“1 Jltniy 11'.," V. 4 . 

Here lies a glye-gun, and a he-nioon there 
(Donne). Epithalamium on the mtin ia^e 
of lady Elizabeth, daughter of Janies 1., 
with Frederick, elector palatine. Jt was 
through this unfortunate princess, called 
“ Queen of Bohemia ” and “ Queen of 
Hearts,” that the family of Jiniii.swick 
succeeded to the British throne. Some 
say that lord Craven married (secretly) 
the fair widow.” 

City of the Son. Bliodos was so called 
because liie sun was its lut«*lar deily. 
Tlie (Jolossos tif Idiodes was conseciated 
to the sun. On or Heliopoli.s, Egypt. 

Sun and Moon Falling. By 

the old heralds llie aims ut roN.ii 
houses weiii not enildiiZ'm<>d byc(»lom.s, 
but by sun, moon, and stars. Thus 
instead of or {aofd) a roval coat has the 
mii; instead of argent {sttoa'), the moun; 
instead of the other five heraldic colours, 
one of the other five ancient planets. 
In connection with thi.s idea read Matt. 
XXIV. 29; “ I mmodiately after the tribu- 
lation of those days shall the saa be 
darkened, and the moon shall not give i 
her light, and the stars shall fall from I 
heaven, and the powers of the heavens j 
shall be shaken.” {See Planets ) , 

Sun-burst. The fanciful name given 1 
by the ancient Irish to their national 
banner. 

At once, like aenu-bunl, her b.iune uufuiled 
Thonuu Moorty "Irish Melodits,’ Nu. 0. 

Sun -flower. So called, not bo- 
eause it follows the sun, but because it 
rosombles a picture sun. Three or Lmr 
flowers on one plant will turn as many 
different ways. 

Sun Inn. In compliment to the ill- 
omened house of York. The Sun Inn, 
Westminster, is the bat go of Bicliard JJ. 

Sunday Saint. One who observes 
the ordinances of religion, and goes to 
church on a Sunday, but is worldly, 
grasping, indiffereut honest, and not 
** too moral ” the following six days. 


Sunna or Sonna, The Oral Law, or 
the precepts of Mahomet not contained 
in the Koran, collected into a volume. 
Similar to the Jewish Mishna, which is 
the supplement of the Pentateuch. (Ara< 
bic, sunna, custom, rule of conduct.) 

Sunnites (2 syl.). Orthodox Ma- 
hometans, who consider the Sunna or 
Oral Law as binding os the Koran. They 
wear w/nte turbans. The heterodox 
Moslems are called Schiites or Shyitos 
iq.v.). 

Suo Jure {Latin), In one’s own 

right. 

Suo Marto {Lrtin). By one’s own 
strength or personal exertions. 

Supercirious (5 syl.). Having an 
elevated eyebrow ; hence contemptuous, 
haughty. Shakespeare (“As You Like 
li”j speaks of the “lover sighing 
like furnace with woeful ballad made 
to bis mistress’ eyebrow.” It does not 
mean that tho poet writes about the 
“eyebrow” of liis amie du coeur,'* but 
that his ballad is woebegone because his 
sweeting is supercilious. Observe the 
poet does not s.ay 07 i but to the eyebrow. 
(Latin, super ‘Cilvum.) 

Supernaculum. The very best 
wine. Tlio word is Latin for “ upon the 
nail,” moaning that tho wine is so good 
the drinker leaves only enough in Ins 
glass to m.ake a bead on his nail. Tho 
French say of first-class wine. “It is fit 
to make a ruby on tho nail ” {faire 
sm' romjh)y referring to the residue loft 
winch is only sullicieut to muko a single 
drop on the nail. Toni Nash says, 
“After a man has drunk his glass it is 
usual, in tho North, to turn tho bottom of 
the c ip upside down, and let a drop fu*’! 
upon the thumb-nail. If the drop rolls 
off the drinker is obliged to till and 
drink again.” Bishop Hall alludes to the 
saino custom : “ The duke Teutor-belly 
.... exclaims . . . . ‘ Let never this 
goodly-formod goblet of wine go jovially 
through me ; ’ and then he set it to his 
mouth, stole it off every drop, save a 
little remainder, which he was by cus- 
tom to set upon his thumb-nail and lick 
off.” 

'Tisbere! the supernaoulum ! twenty years 
or age, if ’Us a day. Byron, "Werner," L 1. 

Supernaculum. Entirely. To drink 
supernaculum is to leave no heel-taps *, 
to drink so as to leave just enough not 




SUPERSTITION. 


8UTOR. 


to roll off one’® thumb-nail If poured 
upon it, but only to remain there as a 
wine-bead. 


This iB after the fashion of Switserland. Clear 
fff, neat, Bupemaculttm.— /ia6«Zo»f, •*Gargani»aanA 
AaUoffi^/hk. 1. fi. 

Their jests were supernaculum. 

] snatched the rubies from each thumb. 

And in this crystal have thorn here. 

Perhaps jou’ll like It more than beer. 

Kmg, ** Oiphnu and JSuryiici." 


Superstition. That which survives 
when its companions are dead (Latin, 
ntpersto). Those who escaped in battle 
were called tupersliies. Superstition is 
that religion which remains when real 
religion is dead ; that fear and awe 
and worship paid to tho religious im- 
pression which survives in tho mind, 
when correct notions of Deity no longer 
exist. 


persons had no family name, but only 
one and that a personal name. Surnames 
aro not traced further back than the 
latter part of the tenth century. 

Sur'plice (2 syl.). Over the fur-iobe 
(Latin, super-pellicium). The clerical 
robe worn over the bachelor^s ordinary 
dross, wliich was anciently made of 
sheep-skin. The ancient Celts and 
Gormans also wore a garment occasion- 
ally over their fur-skins, 

Surrey. Saxon, Suth-rea (south of 
tho river— 1 .«., the Thames), or Suth-ru! 
(south kingdom). 

iSdildle White Surrey for the field <o- 
niorrow (Sliakospcare, “Richard III.).” 
Surrey is tho Syrian horse, as Roan Bar- 
bary lu * * Richard 11.” is the Barbary horse 
or barb. 


Supplica'tion. This word has 
greatly changed its original meaning. 
Tlio liomans used it for a thanksgiving 
after a signal victory — Ztry, id. C3. (His 
rebus gestis, supfdicatio a sonatu decro- 
ta est — Coesar, “ Boll, (iall., ii ) Tho 
word means tho act of folding tho knees 
{sub-pfico). We now use the word for 
begging or entreating something. 

Surface (Sir Oliver), Tho rich uncle 
of Joseph and Charles Surface. — Sheri- 
duThy “ School for ScandaV* 
dairies Surface. A reformed scape- 
grace, after having “sowed his wild 
oats.’^ He was tho accepted lover of 
Maria, the rich ward of Sir I‘eter Toazlo. 
His evil was all on the surface.— Sheri- 
dan, ** School for ScandaV* 

Joseph Surface. The older brother of the 
above, a sentimental knave, artful and 
malicious, but so plausible in speech and 
manner as to i)as.s among his acquain- 
tances for a “youthful miracle of pru- 
dence, good sense, and benevolence.” 
llis good was all on the surface. — Sheri- 
dan, ‘‘School for Scandal.*’ 

Burgeon is the Greek form of tho 
Latin word manufacturer. The former is 
cheii -ergein (to work with tho hand), and 
the latter manu-facere (to do or make 
with the hand). 

Surlyboy. Yellow hair (Irish, im ley 
huU). 

^ Sur'name (2 syl.). The over-name : 
either the name written over the Chris- 
tian name, or given over and above it ; 
ttn additional name. For a long time 


Surt. The guardian of Miispelheim, 
who keeps watch day and night with a 
flaming sword. At tho end of tho world 
he will hurl fire from his hand and bum 
up both heaven and earth.— iStmdinaviaa 
mythology. 

Surtur. The giant who is to set the 
world on fire at tho great consummation. 
— Scandinavian mythology. 

Su'rya. The sun-god of Hindu my- 
thology. His chariot is drawn by seven 
holies, and his charioteer is Arun'a (god 
of the dawn). 

Susan («^^.). Tho patron saint who 
saves from infamy and reproach. This 
is from her fiery trial recorded in the 
talo of Susannah and the Elders. 

Susan'nah, the wife of Joiachim, 
being accused of adultery, was con- 
demned to death by the J ewish elders , 
but Daniel proved her innocence, and 
turned tho tables on her accusers, who 
were put to death instead . — The Apo- 
crypha. 

Sussex. The territory of the South- 

Saxons (StUh-Seajce'). 

Sutor. iVe sntor, &c. {See COBBLER.) 

Make wigs. {See WlGS.) 

St. Peter u all very well at Pome. 

Stick to the cow. Boswell, one night 
sitting in the pit of Covont-garden Thea- 
tre with his friend Dr. Blair, gave an 
extomporo imitation of a cow, which the 
house apiilaudod. He then ventured 
another imitation, t)ut failed, whereupon 
the doctor advised him in fut'ire to “stiok 
to the cow ” 
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SUTTER, 


SWAN. 


Suttee (Indian), A pore and model 
trifo (Senduit, taitt, ohoste, pure); a 
widow who immolatei herself on the 
fimeral pile of her deceased husoand. 

Sval^lXL The dadiboard placed by 
the gods before the sun'Car, to prevent 
the earth from being burnt up. The 
word means ** cooling .** — ScandiTumafi 
mythology. 

Straddler. A contemptuous syno- 
nym for Protestant used by the Homan 
datholics. Cardinal Cullen, in 1869, gave 
notice that he would deprive of the sacra- 
ments all parents who sent their children 
to be taught in mixed Model Schools^ 
where they were associated with ** Pres- 
byteriana, Sooinians, Arians, and Swad- 
dlers.*’ (See Times, Sept. 4, 1869.) 

The origin of the term is as follows:— 
*'It happened that Cennick, preaching 
onChristnias-d^, took for his text these 
words from St. Luke’s Gospel: 'And this 
diall be a sign unto you ; ye shall 6nd 
the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes 
lying in a manger.* A Catholic who was 
present, and to whom the language of 
Scripture was a novelty, thought this so 
ridiculous that he called the preacher a 
swaddler in derision, and this unmeaning 
word became the nickname of the Metho- 
dists, and had all the effect of the most 
^^b^s^^lation.**— <8oniAey, **Life 

Swainmote. (See Swakimote.) 

Swallow. According to Scandina- 
vian tiadition, this bird hovered over the 
cross of our Lord, crying "Svala ! svala !*’ 
(Console ! console !) whence it was called 
MvcUow (the bird of consolation). (See 
Stork.) 

The Swallow is said to bring home from 
the sea-shore a stone that gives sight to 
her fledglings. 

BmUos with eager eyes that wonOroue itoae which 

the awallow 

Brlnsi flrom the ihore of the sea to restore the eight 

of I ts SilgHn— ■ ^ 

lemafOow, •*Evemoain$r pt.L 

It it lucky for a ttoalloic to build about 
one’s house. This is a Roman supersti- 
tion. A Sliiui says that the swallow was 
sacred to the Pena'th's or household gods, 
and therefore to injure one would be to 
bring wrath upon your own house. 

Swallow -wort. A corruption of 
Sfulow-wort. So the celandine is called, 
from the dark yellow juice which exudes 


freely from its stems and roots on being 
broken. 

Swan. Fionnuala^ daughter of lir, 
was transformed into a swan, and oon- 
demned to wander for many hundred 
years over the lakes and rivers of Ireland 
till the introduction of Christianity into 
that island. T. Moore has a poem en- 
titled "TheSongof Pionnuala." — "/nV* 
Melodies, No. 11. 

The male swan is called a Cob; the 
female, a Fen. 

Swan. Erman says of the Cygnus olor, 
" This bird, when wounded, pours forth 
its last breath in notes most oeautifully 
clear and loud.”—" Travels in Siberia/* 
translated by Cooley, vol. ii. 

Emily says. " I will play the swan, and 
die in music.*—" Othello, v. 2. 

What Ib that, mother ?** ** The swan, my lore. 

He ia floalitig down to his native grove . 

Ileath darkens hie eyes and unplumee his wiaqs, 

Yet the sweetest song is the last he sings. 

Live eo. my eon. that when death shall oome, 

Bwan-like and sweet, it may waft thee home. 

Dr. Q. Dooms. 

Swan. Mr. Nicol says of the Cygnus 
that its note resembles the tones 
of a violin, though somewhat higher. 
Each note occurs after a long interval. 
The music presages a thaw in Iceland, 
and hence one of its groat charms. 

Tho Swan of Avon or Sweet Swan oj 
Avon. Shakespeare is so called by Ben 
Jonson because his home was on the 
Avon. (1664-1616.) 

The Swan of Camhray, Fdnelon, arch- 
bishop of Cambray, and author of "Tele- 
machus.” (1651-1715.) 

The Swan of Mantua or The Maniwm 
Swan. Virgil, who was bom at Mantua, 
(b.c. 70-29.) 

The Swan of Padua. Count Francesco 
Algarotti. (1712-1764.) 

^ The Swan of Meander. Homer, who 
lived on the banks of the Meander, in 
Asia Minor. (FI. B.0. 950.) 

Swan, a public-housA sign, like the pea- 
cock and pheasant, was an emblem of 
the parade of chivalry. Eveiy knight 
chose one of these birds, which was asso- 
ciated with God, the Virgin, and his 
lady-love in his oath. Hence their use 
as public-house signs. 

A hlach swan. A curioeity, a rara 
avis. The expression is borrowed from 
the well-known verse— "Rara avis in 
terris, nigroque simillima cygno. 




SWAN-HOPPING. 


SWEEP. 


The White Sieme, a publio-houBO sign, 
b in oompliment to Anne of Cleves, 
deeoended from the Knight of the Swan. 

Swun. A nickname for a blackamoor. 
(iSfftiliUOUS A NON LuOENDO.) 

Ethlopemvooa'mof ojgnum. 

JuMntdt Till, la 

Smn mih Two NecJes, A corruption of 
" Swan with Two Nicks.” The Vintners* 
Company mark their swans with two 
nicks cut in the beak, and nothing can 
1)6 a more appropriate sign for a tavern 
than the Vintners' emblem. 

N.B. Royal swans arc marked with five 
nicks— two lengthwise, and three across 
the bill. 

Swan-Hopping. A corruption of 
Swan Upping — that is, taking the swans 
up the river Thames for the purpose of 
marking them. {See above. ) 

Swan'imote. A court held thrice a 
year before forest verdorers by the stew- 
ai’d of the court ; so called because the 
swans or swains were the jurymen. 
(Swans, swains, or sweins, freeholders; 
Saxon, swan or sioein, a herdsman, shep- 
herd, vouth ; our swain.) 

This court was incident to a forest, 
as the court of pie-powder or piepoudre 
to a fair. 

Swarga. The paradise of Indra, and 
also of certain deified mortals, who rest 
there under the shade of the five won- 
derful trees, drink the nectar of immor- 
tality called Am'rita, and dance with the 
heavenly nymphs. 

8 waall-bnckler . A ruffian ; a swag- 
gerer. “From swashing,” says Fuller, 
“ and making a noise on the buckler.” 
The sword -players used to “swash” or 
tap their shield, as fencers tap their foot 
upon the ground when they attack. — 
** Worthies of England'* (a.d. 1662). 
(See SWINQE-BUOKLER.) 

A bmvo« a swash-buckler, one that for money and 
food obeere will follow any man to defend him ; but 
If any danger come, he runs away the first, and leaves 
him in the lurch.— i^’tono. 

Swear now means to take an oath, 
but the primitive sense is merely to aver 
or affirm; when to affirm on oath was 
meant the word oath was appended, as 
*‘I swear by oath.” Shakespeare uses 
the word scores of times in its primitive 
sense ; thus Othello says of Desaemona— 

She swots, in fidCh, *twfis strange, 




Swear By my sword (** Hamlet,” 1, 5) 
—that is. “by the cross on the hilt of 
my sword.” Again in “ Winter's Tale,” 
“ Swear by this sword thou wilt perform 
my bidding” (ii. 8). Holinshed says, 

Warwick kisses the cross of king Ed- 
ward’s sword, as it were a tow to his 
promise;” and Decker says, “He has 
sworn to me on the cross of his pure 
Tolo'do (“ Old Fortunatus”). 

Sweat. To siveat a client. To make 
him bleed ; to 6eece him. 

To sweat coin. To subtract part of the 
silver or gold by friction, but not to such 
an amount as to render the coin useless 
as a legal tender. The French use surr 
in the same sense, as Sver son argent, 
to sweat his money by usury. “Vous 
faites suer le bonhomme— tel est votre 
dire quand vous le pillez.”—“ Naronyus 
dn Capitaine la Carbonnade" (1615). 

Sweating Sickness appeared in 
England about a century and a half after 
the Jilack Death (1485). It broke out 
amongst the soldiers of Biobmond's 
army, after bhe battle of Bosworth Field, 
and lasted five weeks. It was a violent 
inflammatory fever, without boils or ul- 
cers. Between 1485 and 1529 there were 
five outbreaks of this pest in England, 
the first four being confined to English 
people in England or France ; the fifth 
spread over Germany, Turkey, and 
Austria. 

Swedenbor'gians, called by them- 
selves “ the Now Jerusalem Church ” 
(Acr. xxi. 2). Believers in the doctrines 
taught bv Emanuel Swedenborg (1688- 
1772). Their views of salvation, inspira- 
tion of Scripture, and a future state, differ 
widely from those of other Christians, 
and as to the Trinity, they believe it to 
be centred in the person of Jesus Christ 
{Col. li. ^).-~SuppUedhy the Auxiliary New 
Church Missionary Society, 

SwediBb Nigbtixigale. Jenny 
Lind, now Madame Goldschmidt, a na- 
tive of Stockholm, and previous to her 
marriago a public singer. (1821-*) 

Sweep. To sweep the threshold. To 
announce to all the world that the woman 
of the house is paramount. When the 
procession called “ Skimmington” passed 
any house whore the woman was domi- 
nant, each one gave the threshold a 
sweep with a broom or bunch of twigs. 
(See Skimmington.) 


SWEET SIKGEB. 


Sweet Singer of Israel. King 
Darid. 

Sweet Singim. A puritanical sect 
In the reign of uiarles II., &o., common 
in Edinburgh, They burnt all story- 
books, ballads, romances, Ac., denounced 
all unchaste words and actions, and oven 
the printed Bible. 

Swell Mob. The better -dressed 
thieves and pickpockets. A * * swell ” is 
a person showily dressed ; one who puffs 
himself out beyond his proper dimen- 
sions, like the frog in the fable. 

Sweno (in ''Jerusalem Delivered”), 
son of the king of Denmark, was at- 
tacked in the night, while bringing 
succours to Godfrey, by Solymon and a 
large army of .Arabs. After losing all 
his army, Sweno himself was slain by 
Solyman, and was buried in a marblo 
sepulchre which appeared miraculously 
on the field of battle for the purpose 
(bk. viii.). 

The historic fact is thus described by 
Paolo Emilio : " Sweno, Dani regie films, 
oum mille quiiigentis equitibus cruce 
insignitis, transmisso ad Constantino- 
polem Bosphoro inter Antiochiam ad 
reliquos Latinos iter faciebat; insidiis 
Turoorum ad unum omnes cum regio 
juvene oassi.” 

Swerga. An earthly paradise on 
Mount Mem, often resorted to by the 
gods.— JSTtnefa myiJhalogy. 

Swl D3niasty. The twelfth Im- 

? Brial dynasty of China, founded by 
ang-kien, prince of Swi, a.d. 587. He 
assumed the name of Wen-tee (king 
Wen). 

Swidger {William), Custodian or 
keeper of on ancient college. His wife 
was Milly, and his father Philip. Mr. 
William is a great talker, and generally 
begins with the remark, "That’s what I 
say,” apropos of nothing. Philip's fa- 
vourite expression is, " Lord, keep my 
memory green, I am eighty-seven.** Mrs. 
William or Milly is the good angel of the 
tale.— JDieitens, ''TAs Haunted J/da.” 

Swindle. To cheat; from the Ger- 
man to totter. It originally 

meant those artifices employed by a 
tradosman to prop up his or^t when 
it began to totter, in order to x^nvent 
or defer bankruptcy. 


Swine. Boar or hrawn^ the sire; 
sots, the dam ; gwhlingi^ the new-born 
pigs. A oastrated boar-pig is colled a 
Mg or ih 4 iU Young pigs for the butcher 
are called pwkm, 

A sow-pig after her first litter be- 
comes a orood‘ 80 vi, and her whole stock 
of pigs cast at a birth is called a lilter 
or farrovf of pigs. 

Swing (Captom). The name as- 
sumed by oertain persons who sent 
threatening letters to those who used 
threshing machines (1830-1833). The 
tenor of these letters was as follows : — 
"Sir, if you do not lay by yohr threshing 
machine, you will hear from Swing.** 

Excesses of the Luddites and Swing.— 7/»s Timtt, 

Swinge-buckler. A roisterer, a 
rake. The continuation of "Stow's 
Annals’* tells us that the "blades” of 
Loudon used to assemble in West Smith- 
fiold with sword and bucker, in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, on high days and 
holidays, for mock fights called " brag- 
ging ” fights. They swashed and swinged 
their bucklers with much show of fury, 
" but seldome was anyman hurt.** (See 
SWABH-BUCKLSB.) 

There was I, and little John Poit of Staffordshire, 
and black Qeorge Bare, and Franois Plokbone, and 
WillSqiiele a Uotswold man,- you had not four suvh 
swmge^uoklers iu all the luns-of-oourt ; and, I may 
say to you, we knew where tlie bona-rubai were.— 
Shakaaptare, Henry IV.;' lU. 2. 

Swiss. The nick-name of a Swiss ii 
" Colin Tampon ” (q.v.). 

No Tooney, no iSwigr— t.a, no servant. 
The Swiss have over been the merce- 
naries of Europe, willing to serve any 
one for pay. The same was said of the 
ancient Ca'rians. In the hotels of Paris 
this notice is common: Demandez or 
Parlez au Suisse (Speak to the porter). 

Swiss Boy (The). Music by Mos- 
cheles. 

Swiss Family Bobinson. An 
abridged translation of a German tale bv 
Joachim Heinrich E!ampe, tutor to baron 
Humboldt. 

Swithin (St.). If it raijis on Sf. 
SwiHiitCs day (15fA JvXy), tlt/ere wUl be 
rain for forty days. 

St Bwithin’fl day, gif ye do rain, for forty days SI 

will remain ; 

St. Bwithlu*e day, an ye be fair, for forty days *twlU 

raiunaemair. 

The French have two similar pro- 
verbs— dTt'f pleat le jour de St. MiaarJ 


8WITZEB8. 


SWORD. 


m 


[8th June], U plenU gwcaranU jowrt pltu 
tard; and SilpUui U jofur d4 St. Oervait 
[19th June], ilpleut quamnte jours apris. 

The legend is that St. Switbin, bishop 
of Winchester, who died 862, desired to 
be buried in tiie ohurch-^ard of the 
minster, tiiat the ** sweet rain of heaTen 
might fall upon bis grave.” At canon- 
isation the monks thought to honour the 
saint by removing his body into the 
choir, and fixod the 15th July for the 
ceremony ; but it rainod day after day 
for forty days, so that the monks saw 
the saints were avei’se to their project, 
and wisely abandoned it. 

The St. Switbin of Scotland is St. 
Martin of Bouillons. The rainy saiut in 
Flanders is St. Godeli^ve ; in Germany, 
the Seven Sleepers. 

Switzers. Guards attendant on 
kings, &c., without any regard to the 
country whence they came. The reason 
is this, the Swiss used to bo hired for mer- 
cenaries. In French suisse means house 

S orter,” and till quite recently at the 
ritish embassy wore those words over 
the porter’s lodgo-^Demandes au Suisse. 
The church beadle is called suisse. The 
King in Hamlet” says, Where are 
my Switzers ? Let them guard the door ” 
(Iv. 5). 

Swiveller {Dick). A kind-hearted 
care-for-nothingy howery in speech and 
fond of absui^ quotations. — Dickens, 
** Old Curiosity Sliop.** 

Sword. 

(1) Ayrrcan«’« was called ''Tranch'ora.” 
Afterwards Brandemart’s. 

(la) Ali’s sword was ** Zulfagar.** 
{l)AriegaVs (Spenser) was called'* * Chry- 
la'or.” 

(3) Arthw^s was called Escalibar,” 
“^Excalibar,” or ** Calibum given to 
hun by the Lady of the Lake. 

(4) Sir Bevis's of Hamptoun was called 
"Morglay.” 

(6) BUerolfs was called ** Schrit.” 

(6) Braggadochio* svfOA called ** ^ngla- 
more” (*• Faery Queen ”). 

(7) CcBsat^s was called "Crooea Mors ” 
(yellow death). (jSm ''Commentaries/’ 
bk. iv. A) 

(8) Charlmagne*s were "Joyeuso”or 
" Fusberta Joyo'sa,” and " Flambeige 
both made by Galas. 

(9) JU cUs was called "Cola'da;” 
the swovd "Tizo’na” was taken by him 
from King Bucar. 


(10) ChsamtMCs was called " Haute* 
daire/* made by Galas. 

(11) DiefricA'j was "Nagelring.” 

(12) Doolivls of Mayence was called 
"Merveilleuse*’ (wonderful). 

(13) BcBs was called " Sa«ho.” 

(14) Edward the C<mfessor*s was called 
"Curta'na” (the cutter), a blunt sword 
of state carried before the sovereigns of 
England at their coronation, emblema- 
tical of mercy. 

(15) English Kingif (the ancient) wa« 
called “ Ourta'na.” 

(16) Frilhiofs was called "Angurva' 
del” (stream of anguish). 

(17) Uwso I.*s of Norway was caUsd 
" Quem-Biter” (foot-breadth). 

(18) Hieme's was called "Blutgang.” 

G9) liildehranuVs was " Brinnig.” 

(20) Irinrfs was ealled " Wasko.” 

(20«) Ao//, the ThralVs^ “ Greysteel.” 

(21) Launcelot of the Lake's^ *‘Ar’oun- 
dighh” 

(22) Mahomot's were called “Dhu’ 1 
FakUr” (the trenchant), a scimitar ; “ Al 
Battar” (the beater); ^‘Medham” (the 
keen); “ Hplef ” (the deadly). 

f23) Maugis's or Malagigts^ was called 
“ Flamberge” or *‘ Floberge.” He gave 
it to liis cousin Binaldo. It was made by 
Wieland. 

(24) Ogier the Dane's^ Courtain ” and 
** fcjauvagine,” both made by Munifican. 

(25) Oliver's was “ Uaute-Claire.” 

(20 Orlando's was called “ Diirinda'na” 

or **l)uriudan,” which once belonged to 
Hector, and is said to be still preserved 
at Kocamadour, in France. 

(27) OtueVs was ** Corrouge” (2 syl.). 

(28) liiwddo's was called “ Fusberta” or 
“ Flamberge” (2 syl ). (See above, Maugis.) 

(29) Hogtfrds was called "Balisar^.** 
It was made by a sorceress. 

(30) ^ Molaiws was called " Durandal,* 
made by Munificon. This is the French 
version of Orlando and '* Durandana.” 

(31) Sie^ieePswas called "Balmung,” 
in the " Nibelungen-Liod.” It was macle 
by Wieland. Also "Gram.” "Mimung” 
was lent to him by Wittich. 

(32) SivJtrawCs was called " Welsong,*' 

(33) "Baptism,*' 
" Florence,” and " Graban,” by Ansias. 

(^) TtmalfSkolinsovis, i.s, Thoralf the 
Strong, of Norway, was called " Quernc 
biter*" (foot-breadth). 

(35) Wieland, The swords made by this 
divine blacksmith were "Flamberge'^’ and 
" Balmung.” 
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SWOED. 


SYCOPHANT. 


% Sword, Galas, Mimifioan, and Ansias 
made nine swords, each of which took 
three years to make : — 

Galas made ‘^Flambeiige*’ and ''Joy- 
ense'* for Charlemagne, and ** Haute- 
olaire*' for Closamont. 

Munifican made ''Durandal'* for Ko- 
land, and ** Sauvagine” and ^'Courtain** 
for Ogier the Dane. 

Ansias made "Baptism,” "Florence,” 
and “Graban” for Strong-i’-th’-Arm. 

OliveFs sword called "Glorious” backed 
the nine swords a foot from the pommel. 
— " CrooMmitaine. ” 

Sword, At the death of Uter Pen- 
dragon there were many claimants to 
the crown; they were all ordered to 
assemble in " the great church of Lon- 
don” on Christmas-eve, and found a 
sword stuck in a stone and anvil with 
this inscription : " Ho who can draw 
forth this swonl, the same is to bo king.” 
The knights tried to pull it out, but 
were unable. One day when a tourna- 
ment was held, young Arthur wanted a 
sword and took this one, not knowing it 
was a charmed instrument, whereupon 
he was universally acknowledged to bo 
the God-elected king. This was the 
sword of Fxcalibar.— “ History of Prince 
Arthurf i. 3. 

The enchanted sword in “Am'adis of 
Gaul.” Whoever drew this sword from 
a rock was to gain access to a subter- 
ranean treasure. (Cap. cxzx. See also 
caps. Ixxii. and xeix.) 

The sword of God, Khalod Ibn al 
Waled was so called for his prowess at 
the battle of Muta. 

The sword of Rome, Marcellus, who 
opposed Hannibal. 

Your tongtw is a dovthle-edyed sword. 
You first say one thing and then the 
contrary ; your argument cuts both ways. 
The allusion is to the double-edged sword 
out of tiie mouth of the Son of man — one 
edge to condemn, and the other to save 
(Rev. L 16). 

Yours is a Delphic sword— it cuts hath 
ways, Erasmus says a Delphic sword is 
that which accommodates itself to the 

g ro or oon. of a subject. The reference 
I to the double meanings of the Delphic 
oracles, called in Greek DelphikA mwch- 
atro. 

Poke not fre with a sword. This was a 
precept of ^tbagoras, meaning add not 
fuel to fire, or do not irritate an angry 
man by sh^ words which will only in- 


crease his rage. {See lamblichus, ** Pro- 
treptics,” symbol ix.) 

Swords Prohibited. Gaming ran 
high at Bath, and frequently led to dis- 
putes and resort to the sword, then 
generally carried by well-dressed men. 
Swords were therefore prohibited by 
Nash in the public rooms; still they were 
worn in the streets, when Nash, in con- 
sequence of a duel fought by torchlight 
by two notorious gamesters, made the 
rule absolute — " That no swords shoulfl 
on any account be worn in Bath.” 

Sworn at Highgate. T. Moore says, 
" The party was sworn on a pair of horns 
never to kiss the maid when he could kiss 
the mistress ; nover to eat brown bread 
when he could get white ; never to drink 

small beer when he could get strong 

unloss he likes it best.” 

Many to tho ateep of Ili^Tisate hie. 

Ask yc. Jiuiotian Bhades. the rcaHoii why ? 

'i'i8 tu the woriiliip of thu solemn Hoin 

Byron, CVtiicie HarAil.* 

Swynebnrne is an English transla- 
tion of sanylier, as may be seen by their 
armorial device, trots testes de setiglier 
(throe wild-boars’ heads). 

Syb'arite (3 syl.). A self-indulgent 
person ; a wanton. Tho inhabitants of 
JSyb'aris, in S. Italy, were proverbial for 
their luxurious living and self-indulgence. 
A tale is told by Sonoca of a Sybarite 
who complained that he could not rest 
comfortalily at night, and being asked 
why, replied, "He found a rose-leaf 
doubled under him, and it hurt him.” 
(«%6KirAILLE.) 

All is calm as would delight the heart 
01 Syl)anle of old. 

Thomson, Castle of Iwlolenee," canto i. 

Sybarite, The Sybarites taught their 
horses to dance to the sound of a pipe. 
When the Crotonians mai'chcd against 
Sybaris they began to play on their 
jiipes, whereupon all tlie Sybarite ho»os 
drawn out in array before the town began 
to dance ; disorder soon prevailed in tho 
ranks, and the victory was quick and oasy. 

Syebphant, from the Greek suAo< 
phanVis, "fig-blabbers.” The men of 
Athens passed a law forbidding the ex- 
portation of figs ; the law was little more 
than a dead letter, but there were always 
found mean fellows who, for their own 
private ends, impeached those who vio- 
lated it; hence sycophant came to signify 
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first a gOTemment toady, and then a 
toady genendly. 

^c'orax. A witch, whose son was 
Cal'ioan. — Shdkeapeare, '' Tht Tempest** 

Sydney, or rather Sidney {A IgermuCs^ 
called by ^omson, in his '^Summer,” 
The British CcLSsius, because of his repub- 
lican feelings. Both disliked kings, not 
from their misrule, but from a dislike 
of monarchy. Cassius was one of the 
conspirators against the life of Caesar, 
and Sidney was one of the judges that 
condemned Charles 1. to the block. (1617- 
1683.) 

The Scottish Sidney. Robert Baillio, of 
Jerviswood, in Lanarkshire, is so called. 
He was executed in 1684. 

Sy'enite. A granite so called from 
Svene, in Egypt, its great quarry. 

Syllogism. The five hexameter 
vorses which contain the symbolic names 
of all the dilTerent syllogistic figures are 
ns follow : — 

Barbnrn, Oelurent, Daril, Ferinque. pnorw. 

CebSre, Gainastrcs, FestlnO. UorokO, iierundcB. 

Terhi, Darapti, D Hft nig, DatlsI, Fclaptun, 

BokardS FeriaSn hubet. Qiiartn xnmtper addii 

Bramimtip, Cameuea. Dlmarls, FcaapS, Tapjaiuuii 

N.B. The vowel A universal affirmative. 

B universal negative. 

/ particular affirmative. 
0 particular negative. 

Taking the first line as the standard, 
the initial letters of all the words below it 
show to which standard the syllogism is 
to be reduced ; thus, Baroko is to bo 
reduced to ** Barbara,” CesSre to '*Cela- 
rent,” and so on. 

Sylphs, according to middle-age 
belief, are the elemental spirits of air ; 
BO named by the llosicrucians and Cabal- 
ists, from the Greek eitphe (a butterfiy or 
moth. (See Gnomes.) 

Sylphs, Any mortal who has preserved 
inviolate chastity may enjoy intimate 
familiarity with these gentle spirits. All 
coquettes at death become sylphs, ** and 
sport and flutter in the fields of air.” 

Whoever, fair and ohaste, 

Hijeots mankind, is by eome eylph embraced. 

Pope, ** Nape of ihe Lock” i. 

Sylvester (St.), The pope who con- 
verted Constantine the Great and his 
Xnother by “ the miracle of restoring to 
life a dead ox.” The ox was killed by a 
magician for a trial of skill, and he who 
1 estored it to life was to be accounted 
+ -prvint of the true God. This tale is 


manifestly an imitation of the Bible 
Btorjr of Elijah and the prophets of Baal 
(1 Kings xviii.). 

Syrvius Bo'nus. Supposed to be 
Coil the Good, a contemporary of Auso'- 
niiis, who often mentions him ; but not 
even the titles of his works are known. 
He was a British writer. 

I; the corres- 
ponding part of a tally, ticket, or coin cut 
in twain. The person who presented tlie 
piece which fitted showed a “ symbol” of 
his right to what he claimed. (Greek sws 
hallo, to put or cast together.) 


Symbol originally meant t 
londing part of a tally, ticket, ( 


Symbols of Saints. 


SAiNts Symbols 

Aaaiha... .. Carrying her br^iuta in a dish. 
ifftithoa . . A book and crosier. 

Aoneg ... .. iV lamb at her aide. 

Anugta'aia . A branch. 

.indrew A Miltire troHS. 

A nnti A book tii her hand. 

Anthony ... A tau cron, with a hell at the end, and 
a piir by hia aide. 

Apol/o'nia Atrmtn and palin branch. She la ap- 
plied to by tboae who Buffer from 
toothache. 

AtyA and 1 y crosier. 

Itarbara. • A book and palm branch. 

Uurnabaa •• A btaff In one hand and an open book In 
the other , or a rake- 
A knife . or a proceiiaional cruan. 

Iron cuuiba, with which hta body waa 
torn to pieccH. 
crosier and hook. 

All invert od awoitl, or largo wheel. 

> Plav iiig on a harp or organ. 

A giKiuitic figure carrying Christ over a 
river. 

i. A palm branch. 

A jiapal crown, or an anchor. Ho was 
driiwneil with an anchor tied round 
hiB neck ; aleo a pot. 

I 'I'wu Bhoemaken at work. 

St. Optxvld’a head in hla hand. 

• A leek, in coiuuicmoratiou of bia yJo- 
tiiry over tlie Saxotui. 

Ili/Idiiig hxB nutreil brad in hie hand, 
f 'arryiiig a basket of fruit. 

) Crowned with a uimbua, and holding a 
f Kit'ptro. 

HI. John and the lamb at her feet. 

A gridiron. 

An anchor. 

Her head in her hand, and a flower 
Mprouting unt of her neck. 

A aeraph inflicting the flve wounds of 
Christ ; or a lily on a trampled globe. 
Arrayed in a long rube, praying and 
holding his beads in one hand* 

. A.flower-pot fuU of lilies between him 
and the Virgin* 

Mounted on horseback, and transflzing 
a dragon. 

A hind, with its head in the feint’s lap. 
The monogram I.U.S. on the bieaet or 
in the sky, circled with a glory. Fair- 

" " ’--yof the Trinity 


Dnrlholomm 
Itlauo - 

Jlrtiiget 
C'dhiu tne 

Ct'nliii . . ‘ 

Vhrut02fher • 


CriKjnn anil 
Cng/nan 
Cnthbert 
JkieiU — 

Itenys 
Ho-ntthy 
J'dward the 
Cunfexaor - 
JUi-tUfeth 

Feltx ~ . 

Flower -. 

Franew 
Fyacre .. 


George .• 


aUee .. 
Ignatlua 


hold says tlie mystery of tl 
was thus revealed to him, 

... } “*■ P^**'^'* 5 “ • foaUop didl. 

James the LesM A fnllrr’s pole. He was killed by Simon 
the fuller. 

John Baptut ... A camel-hair garment, smaU mda eroei, 
and a lainh at his feet. 

n Eeangelut A chalioe, out of which a dragon or ser- 
lieut is Issuing, and an open book ; or 
a young man, with on eagle m the 
bauk-gTuuud.— A’sek. vii. l-l/Uk 
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Al>la« hattand aindylng a luia lollo 
volume. 

With a eittb or lanoe* 

FerrylnK travpllnra ncroM a stream- 
A iKiokaaid ipridlron- - 

A kina kneellua. with the ™ 
Franofl at his feet ; a bishop blessiua 
bim^and adovedescendlua on his head- 
A crosier and hammer- lie Is tlic imtrou 
saint of siiiiths- 

With a short staff in her bond* and the 
devil behind her ; or with eyes in n 
dish- (Aoeii-fiaO-) . 

8ittJii(iat a TeMuii! deskf beneath which 
apiiears an oxs head, or pirtorialiy 
engaged upon a Bambino— As«A:- vii, 
1 - 10 - 

Treodingon a dmgon> or piercing it with 
the cniSB- 

A man seated writing» with a lion coiidi- 
ant at his feet. 

On iiorsebaek, dividing Ins eloak with a 
lieggar behind him on f'lot- 
ifarjfthe Virgin Carrying the child JesuH^aud a Illy is 
somewhere displaycd- 
•. Magdalen A box of ointment. 

Maithaw - With a halbert, with which Nadaliar 
killed him- As an e\ aiuelist lie liulds 
a pen. with whicli he is writing on a 
scroll- Tho most ancient symbol is a 
man’s face-~A’reX% vii- 1-10. 

... In armour, with a cross, or cl‘«e holding 
scaltm. ill which he is weigiung b«>uIs 
... A tub wlUt naked infants in it.. He is 
patron saint ui ciiildreii, 

.. A swunl and a book Drev«d as a 
Roiiiaii 

.. Keys, and a triple cross ; or a fish . or a 
cock- 

A pastoral staif, snrmnuiiled with a 
cross, lie was luiiig on a tall pillar 
«• A wallet, luid a dog witli n Iiuif in its 
mouth sitting li) Ue shows a 1 h>i 1 in 
his thlgli. 

... Bound to a tree. Ins anus tied behind 
him, and his iNHly tiiinsfixiHl aitli 
arrows. Two arclicis staint by inn 
aide; HotiieUtucs piesvutlng a sheaf of 
arrows to the Lord. 

.. A saw. because be was sawn nsutulei 
... A book and a stone iii ins hiuid 
.M Tliu devil holding her liaiid, and ft inpt- 
iiig her. 

M. Armed with a halberd in im hand, and 
with a sabre by Ins side 
With a builder’s rule, or a stone in his 
band, or bolding tho lance witii w luili 
he was slam at Meliaiiour. 

TftomiMo/Cga-) KiiL>cliiig,iuid ainiui iHiliind him strik- 
itrhurg .» / liigatiiiiii with asword 
ririula •> ... A book and arrows Hhe was shot 

tlmmgh with arrows by the prince ol 
tho Uuna 

{See ArosTLss, BvANUfiLisrs, &«..) 


Margate 
Mark ... 
Jfarlin 


JfioAoel 
Xiakolaa 
Paul .. 
Pater ». 
PhUip ... 
Boche » 

Sabaulian 


Simon ... 

Stfphen 

Thaodora 

Theodore 

Thmnaa 


Symbolism of Colours, whether 
displayed in dresses, the back-^ound of 
pictures, or otherwise : 

Bltuth typifies grief, death. 

BluSy hope, love of divine works ; (in 
dresses) divine contemplation, piety, sin- 
cerity. 

Pale Blve^ peace, Christian prudence, 
love of good works, a serene conscience. 

Gold^ glory and power, 

Green^ faith, gladness, immortality, the 
resurrection of the just ; (in dresses^ tho 
gladness of the iaithful. 

Pale Green^ baptism. 

Grey^ tribulation. 

Purple^ justice, royalty. 

llea^ martyrdom for faith, charity ; (in 
dresses) divine love. 

Rose-colour^ martyrdom- Innocent III. 
says of martyrs and apostles, “ Hi et illi 
sunt flores rosorum ot lilia convallium.” 
— “ De Sacr. alto Myst.,'' i. 04, 

SaJlJ’ron^ confessors. 

Svurlvtf tho fervour and glory of wit- 
nesses to the church. 

Silver^ chastity and purity. 

Violet^ penitence. 

White^ j>urity, temperance, innocence, 
chastity, faith; (in drosses) innocence 
and purity. 

Symbolism of Metals and Gems. 

Amethyst typifies humility. 

JHamoudy invulnerable faith. 

Gold, glory, power. 

BardoriyXy sincerity, 

Sapphire, hope. 

Silver,, chastity, purity. 

Syrens of tho Ditch. Frogs; so 
called by Tasso. 


Symbols of other sacred characters. 


Alwham - 


King Saul 


An old mail grasping a kulfts rriuly to 
strike his Bull Isaac, whu is Ixiuiiil mi 
oil altar An angel arrcBts bis luuid, 
and a ram u caumit in a thicket 

Kneeling, above ib an luigcl with a 
Bwonl. SiiiuvtimeH ho is represented 
playing a liarii. 

• With buw and arrowH, going to meet 
Jacoli. 

. Sitting naked on tlie ground, w itb three 
friends talking to him. 

Conversing with ills lirotliFrrs Benjap 
min is represented na a mere Iwv - 
t With a uiouey bag. In the last i-upiier 
lie has knocked over the salt witli his 
Tight elbow. 

. With Holofomes’ head In one hand, and 
a sabre in the other. 

Is iwnresnited as looking out of the ark 
window at a dove, whicti is flying to 
the ark, olive branch In Ite bi'ak. 

> la reuresented as lurrajred in a rich tunic 
ana crowned- A harp Is plated be- 
hind him. 

Is represented In royal robes, standing 


Syria, says liicharrlson, derives its 
name from Suri (a delicate rose); hence 
SurisUm (tho land of roses), The Jews 
called Syria Aram. 


T 

T, in music, stands for Tutti (all), 
meaning all the instruments or voices are 
to join. It is the opposite of S for Solo. 

Marked icith a T. Criminals convicted 
of felony, and admitted to the benefit of 
clergy, were branded on the brawn of the 
thumb with the letter T (thief). The law 
was abolished by 7 and 8 Geo. IV., c. 27. 

It fits to a T. Exactly. Tho allusion 
is to work that mechanics square with 
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a T-rnle, especially useful in making 
angles trae, and obtaining perpendicu- 
lars on paper or wood. 

Tkt tainlly T*t. Sin Tander, Sin 
Tantony, Sin Tawdi^, Sin Tausin, Sin 
Tedmund, and Sin Telders; otherwise 
6t. Andrew, St. Anthony, St. Audry, St. 
Austin [Augustine], St. Edmund, and St. 
Kthelreo. Tooley is St. Olaf. 

Tab. An old Tab, An old maid; 
an old tabby or oat. So called because 
old maids usually make a cat their com- 
panion. 

Tab'ard. The Tabard, in Southwark, 
is whore Chaucer supposes his pilgrims 
to have assembled. The tabard was a 
jacket without sleeves, whole before, 
open on both sides, with a square collar, 
wiuged at the shoulder like a cape, and 
worn by military nobles over their armour. 
It was generally emblazoned with heral- 
dic devices. Heralds still wear a tabard. 

Item.... ft ehnaenn uiig grand tabart 
Ue cordelier, juwiues aux pieds 

**X4 Petii Tut/anusnl ds Mautr* PrunfoU KtUon. 

Tab'ardar. A sizer of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford ; so called because his 
gown has tabard sleeves — that is, loose 
sleeves, terminating a little below the 
elbow in a point. 

Tab'arin. //«*« a Taharin — a merry 
Andrew. Tabarin was the fellow of 
Mondor, a famous vendor of quack medi- 
cines in the reign of Charles IX. By his 
antics and coarse wit he collected great 
crowds, and both ho and his master grew 
rich. Tabarin bought a handsome 
chateau in Daujdiine, but the aristocracy 
out of jealousy murdered him. 

Tabby, a cat, means strictly tho 
»A74*«a creature. (French, ; Italian, 
&c., tabi ; Persian, retahi, a rich figured 
Bilk.) 

Pemnxegt of the tabby kind. 

The pensive Selima reclined. Gray 

Table. ApellSs* Table. A pictured 
table, representing the excellency of so- 
briety on one side, and tho deformity of 
intemperance on the other. 

Tables of Cehes. Cebes was a Theban 
philosopher, a disciple of Socrates, and 
one of tho interlocutors of Plato’s 
“Ph»do.” His “Tables” or Tableau 
supposes him to be placed before a 
tableau or panorama representing the 
life of man, which the philosopher de- 
scribes with great accuracy of judgment 

2 C • 


and splendour of sentiment. This ta- 
bleau is sometimes appended to “ Epio- 
totus.” 

Table of Pytkaforeu, The common 
multiplication table, carried up to ten. 
The table is parcelled off into 100 little 
squares or cells. TABUL.a.) 

Knights of ths Mouni Table. A mili- 
tary order instituted by Arthur, the 
“first king of the Britons,” A.D. 516. 
Some say they wpro twenty-four in num- 
ber, some make the number as high as 
150, and others reduce the number to 
12. They were all seated at a round 
table, that no one might claim a post of 
honour. 

The Twelve Tables. The tables of the 
Roman laws engraved on brass, brought 
from Athens to Rome by the decemvirs. 

Turning the Tables. Rebutting a 
charge by bringing forth a counter- 
charge. Thus, if a husband accuses his 
wife of extravagance in dress, she “turns 
the tables upon him ” by accusing him of 
extravagance in his club. The Romans 
prided themselves on their tables made 
of citron-wood from Maurita'nia, inlaid 
with ivory, and sold at a most extrava- 
gant price— some equal to a senator’s 
income. When tho gentlemen accused 
tho ladies of extravagance, the ladies 
retorted by reminding the gentlemen of 
what they spent in tables. Pliny calls 
this taste of the Romans msnsalrum in^ 
sania. 

It is also used for “audi alteram 
partem,” and the allusion is then slightly 
modified — “Wo have considered the 
wife’s extravagance, let us now look to 
tho husband’s.” 

We will now turn the tallee, and show the hoza* 
meters in all their vigour —Ths Times 

Table d’H6te (the host's table). An 
ordinary. In tho middle ages, and even 
down to the reign of Louis XIV., the 
landlord’s table was the only public 
dining-plaoe known in Germany and 
France. The first restaurant was opened 
in Paris during the reign of the urand 
Monarque, and was a great success. 

Table Money. Money appro- 
priated to tho purposes of hospitoiity. 
General officers in the army and flag, 
officers in the navy have table-money- 
the maximum allowance being three 
guineas a day. 

Table-Turning. The art or power 
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of tuminfif tablen without the application 
of mechanical force. The force applied 
is alleged to he that of “the spirits/* 
or of some unknown aura akin to elec- 
tHcity and animal magnetism. 
8HH1TUAL18M.) 

Tableaux Vivants (French, living 
picturet). llcproscutations of statuary 
fljoups bv living persons, invented by 
Madame uenlis while she had charge of 
the children of the due d’Orldans. 

Tabooed. Forbidden. This is a 
Polynesian term, and means consecrated 
or set apart. Thus a burial-ground is 
tabooed for general jmrposos. To fight in 
such a place would he impious, and any 
person who did so w'ould ho tabooed or 
“excommunicated” for violating the 
taboo. Like the Greek anathema^ the 
Latin sacer, the French «acre, &c., the 
word has a double moaning — one to con- 
secrate, and one to incur tlie penalty of 
▼iolating the consecration. 

Tab'orites (3 syl.). A sect of Hus- 
sites in Bohemia ; so called from the 
fortress Tabor, about fifty miles from 
Prague, from which 'Nicolas vou ITussi- 
neez, one of the founders, expelled the 
Imperial array. The^^ are now incorpo- 
rated with the Bohemian Brethren. 

Tabouret. The right of sitting in 
the presence of the queen. In the 
ancient French or*urt certain ladies had 
the droit de iahour^l (right of sitting on a 
tabouret in the presence of the queen). 
At first it W'as limited to prmcesso.s ; 
but subsequently it was extended to all 
the chief ladies of the (pieen’s house- 
hold; and later still the wives of am- 
bassadors, dukes, lord chancellor, and 
keeper of the seals, enjoyed the privilege. 
Gentlemen similarly privileged had the 
da'OfU defautenil. 

Qui me r6Biiterait 

liS mtrquMf a le taliouret. 

Aeranffet', ** Le M^trg^le de Carabae.*’ 

Tab'ulsd Toleta'n83. The astro- 
nomical tables composed by order of 
Alphonso X. of Castile, in the middle of 
the thirteenth century, were so called 
because they were adapted to the city of 
Tole'do. 

Hif TaUei Tol1etani<B forth he brought. 

Fttl wdl oorreoted. ne ther lakked nought. 

Ohaueert ** Canterbury I'ales." ii,5SG 

Ta6hel>rune (2 syl.). The horse 


of Ogior le Dane. The word meant 
“ brown-spot.** 

Tac'wins. Winged female forms, 
who (according to the Koran) deiend 
mortals from the evil demons. 

Tae'-pings. Chine.se rebels. The 
word means Universal Peace, and arose 
thus : llung-sew-tseuen, a man of hum- 
ble birth, and an unsuccessful candidate 
for a government ofhee, was induced by 
some miasionary tracts to renounce idol- 
atry and founci the society of Tae-pmg, 
which camo into collision with the im- 
perial authorities in IS.'iO. Hung now 
g.'ive out that ho was the chosen instru- 
ment in (Jod’s hand to uproot idolatry 
and cstahlisli the dynasty of Universal 
I’caco; he as.sumed the title of Tau'- 
ping'wang {Prince of Universal Peace), 
and called his five chief oiTicers princes. 
Nankin was mado their capital in 18(10, 
but in 1804 the rebellion was nearly 
stamped out. 

Taf'fata or Taffetg. A fabric mado of 
silk. At one time it was watered ; hence 
Taylor says “No taffaty more change- 
able than they.” “ Notre mot taffeta 
est formd, par onomatopi^e, du bruit quo 
fait cetto (?tofFo” (Francisque-Michol). 

Taffa ta phrases. S rn ooth slock phrases ; 
euphemisms. We also use the words 
fustian, stuff, silken, shoddy, buckram, 
velvet, satin, lutestring, &c. &e., to 
qualify phrases and literary compositions 
spoken or written. 

TafTata pliranpa. nilkPii terms preuiao. 

Three piled hypeihoIeH 

Hhakevpitaref "Love's Lxbo/ui^e Loet"v. 2 . 

Taffy. A Welshman ; so called from 
David, a very common Welsh name. 
David, familiarly Davy, becomes in Welsh 
Tallid, Taffy. 

Tag, Bag, and Bobtail. The vulgvs 
ignohUe. The words are properly applied 
to three sorts of inferior dogs. Tag us 
sometimes written shag. 

It will swallow us all up. ships and men, shaft 
rag. and bobiml.— /iobelais, “i'antogrtMil,* i|r. si 

Tagliairm (2 syl.). A meauB em- 
ployed by the Scotch in inquiring into 
futurity. A person wrapped up in tho 
hide of a fresh-slain bullock was placed 
beside a waterfall, or at the foot of a 
precipice, and there left to meditate on 
the question propounded. Whatever his 
fancy suggosted to him in this wild 
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situation passed for the inspiration of 
his disembodied spirit. 

Lut evening tide 
Brian an angary hath tried. 

Of that kind which must not be 
UnliBS in dread extremity. 

Tbf 'i'ughiiirm called 
Sir Walter Scott, ** Lady qf the Lake,** iv. 

Talierites (3 syl.). A djmasty of 
five kings, who reigned in Khorassan for 
fifty-two j^ears (820-87*2). So called 
from the founder Tahor, general of tho 
Calif’s army. 

Tahmuras. King of Persia, whoso 
R'lventures in Fairy-laud among tho 
Po'ris and l>ivos (1 sU.) may ho iv'imd 
ili “ llichardsou’s Dissertation.” 

Tail. Linn's tail. Lions, according 
to legend, wipe out their footsteps wnth 
their tail, that they may not bo ti-aekod. 

lie has no more tail ihnn a Manx cat. 
'I'he cats in tho Isle of Man aro without 
a tail. 

Tails. The men of Kent are bom with 
tails, as a punishment for the murder of 
Thomas h Btickot—Lamhei'i, ** Pent mh** 

For Bccket's sake, Kent <ilways shall have tails 
Andrew Marvel. 

Tails. It is said that tho (ihilano 
race, which number botwoen 30,000 and 
40,000, and dwell ‘*far beyond tho Son- 
naar,’* have tails three or four inttlies 
long. Colonel du Oorret tolls us ho caro- 
fnliy examined ono of this raco named 
Hellal, the slave of an emir in Mecca, 
whose house he fretpierited . — ** World of 
Wondfft's^** p. 20G. 

The Niam-niams of Africa are tailed. 

Tailors. The three tailors of Touley 
Street. Cauning says that throe tailors 
of Tooley Street, Southivark, addressed 
a petition of grievances to tho House of 
Commons, beginning— “ We, llie peoplo 
of IJugland.’’ (/V/c VAiJOiiiAiii).) 

Nine tailors make a man. The present ' 
scope of this expression is that a tailor ] 
is so much moro feeble than another 
man, that it would take nine of them 
to make a man of average stature and 
strength. There is a tradition that an 
orphan lad, in 1742, applied to a fashion- 
able London tailor for alms. Thoro 
wero nine journeymen in tlio establish- 
mont, each of whom contributed some- 
thing to set tho little orphan up with 
a fruit barrow. Tho little merchant in 
time became rich, and adopted for his 
motto “ Nine tailors made me a man,” or 

Nw© tailors make a man.’* This cer- 


tainly is not the origin of the expression, 
inasmuch as we find a similar one used 
by Taylor a century before that date, and 
referred to as of old standing even then. 

Borne foolish knave, I thinke, at first began 

The slander that tlirce tayleni are one man. 

Taylor, ** WorkM,** iu. 78. (1030.) 

Take a Hair of the Dog that Bit 
ITou. After a debauch take a little 
wine the next day. Take a cool draught 
of ale in tho morning, aftor a night’s 
excess. Tho advice was given literally 
in anciout times, **Jf a dog bites you, 
put a hair of tho dog into the wound,*' 
on tho homoeopathic principle of simiLla 
smiiidius curanUtr (like cures like). 

Talbot {Lord Arlhar). A Cavalier 
who won tho atloctionsof Elvi'ra, daughter 
of lord W alton ; but lord Walton had 
promised his daughter in marriage to Sir 
Uichard Ford, a I'uritan olficor. Tho 
betrothal being set aside, tho Cavalior 
became tho aeceiited lover, and tho 
marriage ceromony was fixed to take 
place-at riyrnouth. When lord Arthur 
roacho<i PJymout.li, bo discovered the 
dowager queeu IJcnrictta in disguise, 
and aided her escape. Elvira, hearing 
thereof, concludod that her affianced 
inisband had eloped with another lady. 
Lord Arthur, on liis return, was arrested 
by Cromwell’s soldiers and eoudomnnd 
to death ; but Cromwell, secure in his 
strength, commanded all political prison- 
ers to be released. Lord Arthur was ac- 
cordingly pardoned, and married Elvira. 
— lieUitUf I Piiritaiu'* {an opera), 

Tainbotyp© (3 syl.). A photographic 
process inventeil in 1839 by Fox Talbot, 
who called it “ Tho Calotj’po process.” 

Tale (1 syl-)* A talljf ; a reckoning. 
Tn Exod. V. wo have tale of hricks. The 
ignorant measuro by tale, not by weight. 

r.very tclN Ills talc, 

IJiulu tliu liuwUuiru in the dale. 

Aiaton, ** L'AllegroX 

Talent, moaning clovomoss or “ gift ” 
of intelligence, is a word borrowed from 
Matt. XXV. 14—30. 

Tales (2 syl.). Persons in tho court 
from whom the sheriff or his clerk makes 
selections to supply the placo of jurors 
who have been empanelled, but are not 
in attendance. It is the first word of tho 
Latin sentence which provides for this 
coutiugoncy. — Talcs de circumstant'ibus. 

Tu serve for Juryiuen or tains. 

UutUtr» ** llaUtbrae," iit ili> a 
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To pray a tale's. To pray that the 
number of jurymen may be completed. 
It sotnetimoB Imiijicns that jurymen are 
challenged, or that loss than twelve ore 
in court. Wiicn this is the case the 
jury can roquosi that their complement 
he made up from jicrsons in the court. 
Those who sup[>lcmont the jury ate 
called talcsmcHf and their n-irnos are set 
down in a book called a taleshooJt. 

TaTgol (in lludl’eras), famous f<»r 
killing Hies, was .laekson, butcher of 
Newgate Street, who got his captain’s 
commiBsion at Nusuby, 

Talk Shop. (NVe Shop.) 

Talleyrand, anc'iently written Toif- 
leraUf is the sobriquet derived from the 
words iadUr Us ranys, “ cut through the 

ranks." 

Tal'isman. In order to free any 
])hu*o of viTinin, the liguro of the ob- 
novinuB animal is made in wax or eoiiso- 
(•rateii nicbal, in a planetary hour, and 
this is called the tahsmau. — Wail/urUm. 

Jl« nvorf (hat j'oti hai rohltcd liiN house. 

And alulo lu8 t.'iiisM iuiie lciii.4e 

a iSutlef,*' JJuUihr<ts,*'Yt.ui 1 . 

Talisman. The Abraxas Stone is a 
most noted talisman. (/S e Atuuxar. ) In 
Arabia atalisnuin is still used, eoiiM'-ting 
of a piece of pai»er, on whicli arc* written 
the names of the Seven Sleepers and 
their dog, to protect a house from ghosts 
and demons. I’lio lalisnian is supposed 
to bo synipatbetu!, and to receive an iii- 
ilueiice from the planets, which it com- 
municates to the wearer. 

Talking Bird. A bird that spoko 
with a human voice, and could call all 
other binls to sing in concert wuth itself. 
— The Sisters who Etirml their Yoiutyer 
Sister {**Arahum If igkls*'). {See Gulen 
Bied.) 

Tally. To corrosiioud. The tally 
used in the Exchequer wuis a rod of wood, 
marked on one face with notches corres- 
ponding to the sum for which it w’as an 
acknowledgment. Two other sides con- 
tained the date, the name of the paj'cr, 
and BO on. The rod was then clofl. in 
such a manner that each half contained 
one written side and half of every notch. 
One part was kept in the Exchequer, and 
the other was circulated. When pay- 
ment was required the two parts were 
compared, and if they ** tall’oci,” or made 


a tally, all was right ; if not, there was 
some fraud, and payment was refused. 
^'alliCR were not finally abandoned in the 
Exchequer till 1834. (French, tailler^ to 
cat.) 

Tally-ho is the Norman hunting cry, 
Taillis an t (To the coppice). The tally- 
ho was used when the stag was viewed in 
full career making for the coppice. We 
now cry “Tally-ho !” when the fox breaks 
cover. The French cry is ThUi hillaut / 

Talpot or Talipat Tree. A gi- 
gaiiln; palm W’lujii tho sh(‘ath of the 
flower Imrsts it makes a report like that 
of a cannon. 

Till* hurst . Iiko Zcilan’s plant 
Will m luitls tlv oprii with 'i buiiiid 
Th .( B)iuL( B the vipiny fi>rcst louiul 

Muore, •* Fn e Worshipprrs " 

i^(‘il:in, l‘ortuguoRe for tJeylon. 

Talus. Str Arteyatls iroii'iiufn. Spen- 
ser, ill his “ Faery Queen,” makes Talus 
run continually round the island of Credo 
to chastise olieiidcrs with an iron Hail, 
lie repro..ciits oxocutivo power — swift 
as a sw.'illow, and as lion strong.” In 
Greek mythology 'J’alos was a man of 
bi ass, tho work of llephteslos ( ra/ctt>0, 
wJio went rouinl the island of Crete thrieo 
a day. W henevor he saw a stranger draw 
near tho island ho made himself red-hot, 
and embraced tho stranger to death. 

Tam of the Cowgate. Sir Thomas 
Ilaiiiiltoji, 1 he Scotch lawyer, who lived i .i 
llio (-owgate of Edinburgh. (Died 150.’*.) 

Tam'orlane (3 syl.). A corruption 
of Tiiuour Leii'ih ('rimourtho Lame), one 
of tlie greatest warrior-kings that ever 
lived. Under him Persia became a pro- 
vince of Tartary. IJo modestly called 
himself Ameer (chief), instead of sultaa 
or shah. (1380-1 J( ‘.5.) 

Taming of the Shrew. Tho plot 
Tvas borrowed from a drama of the same 
title, published by S. Eoacroft, of Charing 
Cros.s, under the title of '‘Six Old Plays 
on which Shakespeare Founded his Come- 
dies.” The induction was borrowed from 
Heuterus* “ Rerum Burgund,” lib. iv., a 
translation of which w’as published in 
1GU7 by E. Grimstone, and called “Ad- 
mirable and Memorable Histories.” Dr. 
l*ercy thinks that tho ballad of “Tho 
Frolicksome Duke, or the Tinker’s Gooa 
Fortune,” published in tho Popys Col 
lection, may have suggested the indue* 
lion. (.SeeBbV.) 
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Taming of tlie Shrew. The sbrow was 
Katliorine, eldest daughter of Baj^tista, 
a rich gentleman of Padua. Her temper 
was BO fiery, her tongue so insolent, her 
pride so unbounded, that gentlemen 
avoided her; hut her father would not 
consent to the marriage of his younger 
♦laughter Bianca till Katherine was olf 
his bands. Petruchio, wishing to marry, 
made his bow to this termagant, and 
actually married her. Being both high- 
spirited and witty, he assumed for the 
nonce such a violent seeming to all his 
dependents, appeared so arbitrary and 
doirmatical, that the lady was cowed, 
and tamed into a pattern wife. — Shake- 
speare. 

Tammany {St.). Tammany was of 
the JJelaware nation in the seventeenth 
century, and became a chief, whoso rule 
was wise and pacific. He was chosen by 
the American democrats as their tute- 
lary saint. Ilia day is the 1st May. 
Cooper calls him TainnKuiund. 

Tammany Bing. A cabal or 
powerful organisation of unprinciple<l 
officials, who Clinched themselves by 
plundering the peojde. So called from 
Tammany Hall, the head-quarters of the 
high officials of the LJ.S , whose nefti- 
rious practices were exposed in 1871. 

Tammuz. i^See Thammuz.) 

Tan'cred(in “Jerusalem Delivered”) 
►hows a generous contempt of danger. 
Son of Kudos and Emma (sister of Robert 
(Jiiiscard). Bmniond or Bvihemond w'as 
his cousin. Tancred was the greatest of 
all the Christian warriors except llinaldo. 
His one fault was “woman’s love,” and 
tliat woman Clorinda, a Pagan (bk. i.). 
lie brought 800 horse from Tuscany and 
(’ampania to the allied Christian army. 
He slew Clorinda (not knowing her) in 
a night combat, and lamented her death 
with great lamentation (bk. xii.). Being 
wounded, ho was nursed by Ermin'ia, 
who was in love with him (Vik. xix.). 

Tan'dem. At length. A pun applied 
to two horses driven one before the otlier. 
'J'his Latin is of a similar character to 
plenum sed (full butt). 

Tandem D.O.M. Tandem Deo op- 
timo nuucimo (Now at the end ascribe we 
praise to God, the best and greatest). 

Tangie. The Writer-sprito of the 
Orkneys j from Danish tang (sea- weed) 


with which it is covered. The tangie 
sometimes appears in a human form, and 
sometimes as a little apple-green horse. 

Tanist Stone. A monolith erected 
by the Celts at a coronation. We road in 
the Book of J udges (ix. G) of Abimoloch, 
that a “pillar Avas erected in Shoehorn” 
when ho was made king; and (2 Kings 
xi. 11) it is said that a pillar was raised 
when Joash was made king, “as the 
manner was.” The Lia Fail of Ireland 
was erected in Icolmkil for the coronation 
of Fergus Ere. This stone was removed 
to Scone, and became the coronation chair 
of Sootland. It w'as taken to Westminster 
by Edward J., and is the coronation chair 
of our sovereigns. (Celtic, Tanistf the 
hcir-ap2>areiit.) 

Tanner. Sixpence. (The Italian 
dauaro, small change ; Gipsy, lawno, 
little one. Similarly a dialer is called a 
dollar.') 

Tanner. A proper name. (<8ee Breweii.) 

Tanner of Tamworth. Edward 
IV. wius hunting in J )ray ton Basset wlion 
a tanner met him. The king asked him 
several <iuestions, and the tanner, taking 
him fora highway robber, w^as very chary. 
At last they swoi>[)ed horses ; the tanner 
gave the king his gentle mare Brocico, 
which co-^t 4s., and the king gave the 
tanner his hunter, which soon throw him. 
Upon this the tanner payed dearly for 
changing back again. Eilward now blew 
his horn, and wlion his courtiers came 
up in obodionco to tlie summons, the 
tanner, in great alarm, cried out, I hope 
1 shall be hanged to-morrow” (t.«., 1 
expect); but the king gave him the 
manor of Plurnpton i’ark, with 3U0 marks 
a year.— Y'tJty, ” JLolKjuea,'* cfcc*. 

Tannliaa'ser (.‘J .«yl.). A legendctry 
hero of Germany, who wins the alloctions 
of Lisaura ; but Lisaura, hearing that Sir 
'rannhauscr has set out for Veuusbergto 
ki»s the queen of love and beauty, de- 
stroys herself. After living some timo 
in the cave -palace, Sir Tannhausor ob- 
tains leave to visit the upper world, and 
goes to pope Urban for absolution. 
“No,” said his holiness, “you oau no 
more hope for mercy than this dry staff 
can be expected to bud again.” On this 
the knight returned to Venusberg. In a 
few days the papal staff actually did bud, 
and Urban sent for Sir Tannliauser, but 
the knight was nowhere to bo found- 
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Tan'talize. To excite a hope and 
disappoint it. 

Tan'talos (Ijatin, Tafitaliis)t accord- 
ing to fable, is punished in the infernal 
regions by intolorablo thirst. To make 
his punishment the more severe, ho is 
plunged up to his chin in a river, but 
whenever he bends forward to slake his 
thirst the water flows from him. 

Ho hetxlRtorincnfed Tantnlus to drink, 

Will Ic from hiM Iiph ths rciluciiit wiilern shrink , 

Aruiii the rismx stream his l> isuni Uvch, 

▲ud thirst uotiHUines him ’mid uircumdiient iiav'>s. 

J)armH^**Lovek of the lUants^’* ii 4i‘i. 

Tantalus. Emblematical of a covetous 
man, who can never roach the good things 
he .so oaniosily craves. {Hce Covetous.) 

Tantalus. A {larallel story exists 
among the Chipoiiyans, who inhabit the 
desorts which divide Canada from the 
United States. At death, they say, the 
soul is placed in a stone ferry-boat, till 
judgment has been passed on it. If tho 
judgment is averse, the boat sinks in tho 
stream, leaving tho victim clan-deep in 
water, wlioro ho sullers endless thirst, 
and makes fruitless attorn yds to oscafio 
to tho islands of tho lilessed. — Alexander 
Mackenzie, ** Voynqes %n the Interior of 
America'* (17S<J, 1792, 179.‘i). 

Tanthony, Anthonn. In Nor- 
wich aro tho churches called Sin Ted- 
der’s {St, EthchriTs), Sin Tedmimd’s {Si. 
Edmund! s), Sin Taiidcr’s A ndrews), 

and Sin Tausiu’s {St. Austin's). {See 
Tawdiit.) 

Tantum !BrgO. The most popular 
of the Kiicharistic hymns sung in tho 
ilonian Catholic uliurches at iionediction 
with tho Holy Sacrament ; so called from 
the first two worils of tho last stroplio 
but one of tho hymn Pauge Lingua. 

Taou. Tho sect of Reason, founded 
in China by Laou-Tsze, a contemporary 
of Confu'eius. Ho was taken to heaven 
on a black buifalo (n.o. 62‘3). 

Tap tbo Admiral. To suck liquor 
from a cask by a straw. Hotton says it 
was first done with tho rum -cask in 
which the body of admiral lord Nelson 
was brought to England, and when tho 
cask arrived the admiral was found 
**hi g h and dry,” 

Tap-up Sunday. The Sunday 
preceding tho fair held on the 2nd Oc- 
tober, on St. Catherine’s llili, near 
Ouildford, and bq called because any 


person, with or without a licence, may 
open a *'tap” or sell beer on the hill 
for that one day. 

Tap'is. On Uu Uipis. On the carpet ; 
under consideration ; now being veuti- 
laterl. An English-French phrase re- 
ferring to the tapis or cloth with which 
tho table of the council -chamber is 
covered, and on which aro laid the 
motions before the House. 

Tapley {^^farh). Martin Chuzzlewit’s 
valet, who is always “ jolly "under every 
‘'circumstance.” — Pickens, Martin 
Chuzzleioit." 

Taproba'na. Tho island of Ceylon. 

— " Orlando Furioso." 

Tapster properly means a harmaid; 
“-stor” is the Anglo Saxon fominino 
suffix -cstre, which remains in spinster (a 
feiiiiilo spinner). Similarly, kempster, 
wdt'iter, lax ter, dri/stei', saltster, kutkster, 
&c., are all femiume nouns, showing that 
thc‘«o at one time were female occupa- 
tions.— >?. Adams, ** English Language.** 

'J’ho sUt in those and tho eighteen 
other words is no more a female sutiix 
than it is in “barrister” and “master.” 
It IS tho Saxon stem' (our steer'), mastery. 

Taran'is. Tho Jupiter of tho Druids, 

Taran'tula. This word is derived 
from Taranto tho city, or from Thai a 
tho river in Apulia, in the vicinity of 
which the venomous spiders abound. — 
Kircher, Arte Mag." 

Tarentella. A class of tunes and 
songs, composed to cure the dancing 
mania called “ Ta'rcntism.” {See above.) 

Taren'yawag'on. A tribe-name of 

Hiawatha \g.v. ). 

Tariff. A table in alphabetical order 
of the duties, drawbacks, bounties, &c., 
charged or allowed on exports and im- 
y-iorts. Tho word is derived from Tari'fa, 
a seaport of Spain about twenty miles 
from Gibraltar, where tbo Moors, during 
tho supremacy in Spain, levied contri- 
butions according to a certain scale on 
vessels entering the Mediterranean Sea. 

Tarlatan. A thin gauze-like fabric ; 
so called from Tarare, in France, tho 
chief centre of the manufacture. 

Ta^elan Rock ; so called from 
Tarpeia, a vestal virgin, the daughter of 
Spurius Tarpeius, governor of the citadel 
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on the Capit'olino Hill. Tarj)eia aiyreed 
to open the gates to the Sabines if they 
would give her “ what they wore on 
their arms” (moaning their bracelets). 
The Sabines, “ keeping their promise to 
the ear,” crushed her to death with their 
shields, and she was buried in that part 
of the hill called the Tarpoian Kock. 
Subsequently traitors were cast down 
this rock and so killed. 

Bear him to the rock Tarpcian, and from thence 
iulo deetrucUou (*!isc liiin. 

bhakespeare, " Conolanus," lit 1. 

Tarred. All tarred with Uie&ame hi ui>h. 
All alike to blame ; all sheep of the same 
flock. The all u*?! on is to the custom of 
distinguishing the sheep of any given 
flock by a common mark with a brush 
dipped in tar. 

Tarring and Feathering. The 
first record of this punishment is in 
1189 (1 Rich. I.). A statute was mado 
that any robber voyaging with the cru- 
saders ** shall be first shaved, then boil- 
ing pitch shall be poured upon his head, 
and a cushion of feathers shook over 
it ; ” the wretch was then to bo put on 
shore at the very first place the ship 
came to.— Ryvier, **Faidci'a,** i. 65. 

Tarrinzean Field. The bowling- 
green of Southwark ; so called because 
it belonged to the barons Hastings, who 
were barons Tarrmzeau and Mauchlina 

Tartar, tho deposit of wine, means 
** Infernal Stuff,” being derived from tho 
word Tar'taros {q.v.). Paracelsus says, 
“ It is BO called because it produces oil, 
•filter, tincture, and salt, which burn the 
patient as tho fires of Tartarus burn.” 

Tar'taros (Greek), Tartartbs (Latin). 
That part of the infernal regions where 
the wicked are punished. — Classic mytho- 
logy, 

Tartuffe {2 syl ). The principal 
character of Moh^nj’s comedy so called. 
The original was the abb6 do Roquetto, 
a parasite of the prince de Condd. It is 
said that the name is from the Italian 
Uirtuffoli (truffles), and was suggested to 
Moliere on seeing the sudden animation 
which lighted up the faces of certain 
monks when they heard that a seller 
of truffles awaited their orders. Bicker- 
stafiTs play, “The Hypocrite,” is an Eng- 
lish version of “ Turtuffc.” 

Tassel-Gentle. The tiercel is the 
male of the gosshawk, so called because 


it is a fierce or third loss than the female. 
This IS true of all birds of prey. The tier- 
cel-gentle was tho class of hawk appro- 
priate to princes. Hawk.) 

O tor ft rftuieoner‘8 voice 
To lure tins tasael-ceutlo back asain! 

Shakeapearet *'koimo and Juitel," U. i. 

Tasselled. Gentleman. A fop ; a 
man dressed in fine clothes. A corrup- 
tion of Tercel-gentle by a double blunder: 
(1) Tercel, erroneously supposed to be 
tassel, audio rctor to the tags and tassels 
worn by men on their dress; and (2) 
gentle corrupted into gentlemen, aocoM- 
ing to the Irish exposition oi the verse, 
** Tho gentle shall inherit the earth.” 

Ta'tianists. The disciples of Tatian, 
who, after tho death of Justin Martyr, 

formed a new scheme of rebgion ; for he 
advanced tbe notion of certain invisible 
£Dons, branded marriage with the name 
of fornication, and denied tho salvation 
of Adam.” — Irencev^, **Adv. Hereset*’ 
{ed. Grale), pp. 105, 106, 262. 

Tatting, from the East Indian word 
tntiie (a thick mat used as a curtain for 
doorways, iiud usually kept moist in hot 
w eather to preserve the chamber cool by 
evaporation). 

Tattle. A balf-witfi*d beau, vain of 
Ills amours. lie plumed himself on bis 
s(‘crecy, but was more transparent than 
glass. — Congreve, “ Love for Love^ 

Tattoo. A beat on tho drum at night 
to reeall the soldiers to their barracks. 
It sounded at nine in summer, and eight 
in wmier, (French, tapoter or tapotez torn.) 

The devil's tattoo. Drumming with one’s 
finger on the furniture, or with one’s too 
on the ground — a monotonous sound, 
which gives the listener the “blue devils.” 

Tau. Marhed with a tau, i.e., with a 
cross, Tertullian says, “hinc est Jitera 
Gra'carum t, nostra autera T, species 
crucis.” And Cyprian tells us that tho 
sign of tho cross on the forehead is tho 
mark of salvation. 

This reward (Eiek. iz. 4) w for thoM whuM forohoftdft 
arc luiirkuil m ith Tun. 

Jip, Andrewi, ** SemuMM" (Luke ZtU. 32). 

Taurus {the Bull) indicates to thO 
Egyptians the time for ploughing tho 
earth, which is done with oxen. 

Tawdry. Showy, worthless finery j 
a corruption of St. Audrey. At the an- 
nual fair of St. Audrey, in the isle of Ely, 
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ibowy lace called St. Audrey’s lace was 
sold, and mve foundation to our word 
tawdry, wnich means anything? gaudy, 
in bad taste, and of little value, 
Tanthony.) 

Tawdry: AKtrlsmenta, timhrias, tea fuciolw, 
tmpto uttudinis 8 Ethelredse — //<!njtAatM. 

Como, you iiruiniHnl niu a tawdry laoe and a pair 
of iwact gloww.— •• WtnUr't Tale,'* Iv. a. 

Tawny ( T/^e). Alexandre Bonviei'no 
Ihe histonon, called II Moreilo. (1514- 
15G4.) 

Taylor, called T/ie Water-Poet, who 
confesses he never learned so much as 
the accidence, lie wrote fourscore 
books, and afterwards opened an ale- 
house in Long Acre. (1580-1054.) 

Taylor, their better Chnron, lends an o*ir. 

Once Bwan of Thames, though now tic hiiucr no irmre. 

** Jhinnud,” in. 

Taylor’s Institute. The Fitz- 
william Museum of Oxford ; so called from 
Sir liobort Taylor, who made largo be- 
quests towards its oroutiou. 

Tchow Dynasty. The third im- 
perial dynasty of China, which gave thirty- 
four kings, and lasted 8G0 yeans (it.c. 
1122-250'). It was so called from the scat 
of government. 

Te Deum, &C., is usually ascribed to 
St. Ambrose, but is probably of a much 
laW date. It is said that St. Atnbmso 
improvised this hymn while baptising St, 
Augustine. In allusion to this tnulition, 
it is sometimes called ** The Ambrosian 
Hymn.” 

Te Deum (of ecclesiastical architecture) 
is a ** theological series” of carved figures 
in niches : (1) of angehs, (2) of patriarchs 
and prophets, (cl) of apostles and ovan- 
gelists, (4) of saints and martyrs, (5) of 
founders. In the restorcii west front 
of Salisbury catliodral tliero is a “ To 
l)eum,” but tho whole 123 original figures 
have been reduced in number. 

Te Ig'itur. One of the service-books 
of the Homan Catholic Chureh, used by 
bishops and other diguitarios ; so called 
from the first words of tho canon, Te 
igitwr, clementUsiniH Pater, 

Oathe tenon ilie Te IqUur, Oaths 
■worn on tne “Te Igitur*’ service-book, 
regarded as especially solemn. The Te 
Igitur was used as the ordeal “ of com- 
purgation.” 

Teakettle Broth, consists of hot 


water, bread, and a small lump of butter, 
with pepper and salt. The Trench soup 
maif/re. 

Tea-spoon (A). £5,000. (See Spoon.) 

Tean or Teian Poet. Anacreon, who 
was born at Teds, in lo'uia. (n c. 563.478.) 

Teanlay Night. The vigil of All 
Souls, or last evening of October, when 
bonfires were lighted and revels held for 
succouring souls in pui’gatory. 

Tear and Darme. (Anglo-Saxon, 
to/ter / Gothic, taffr ; Greek, dakru ; La- 
tin, Uicrim-a; French, lar'm,) 

Tears of Eos. The dew-drops of tho 
morning were so called by the Greeks, 
lios w^as tho mother of Memnon {q.v.), 
and wept for him every morning. 

St. Laurence's tears. Falling stars. 
St Laurence was roasted to death on a 
gi'idiron on tho 10th of August, and wept 
that others had not tho same spirit to 
suffer for truth's sake as he had. As 
falling stars aro abundant about this 
]>criod, it vras said that they are tho 
tears of tho saiut falling on the burning 
embers. 

Tear (to rhyme wdth “snare”). To 
tear Christ's loity. To use imprecations. 
The common oaths of modiwval times 
wore by different parts of tho Lord’s 
body ; henoo tho jireachers used to talk of 
“tearing God’s body by imprecations.” 

Her otbCB born so Rrcet and so dampnablo. 

That It iH grisly for to liipre hem swere. 

Our blibfiil l.urdo8 body tliav to-tere 

Vhauier, '* VutUerbury Tales,'* 18 , 880 . 

Tear'sheet ilMl). A courtesan in 
Shakespeare’s “ 2 Henry IV.” 

Tea'zle {Lady). A lively, iniiocoiit 
country maiden, married to Sir Peter, 
who is old enough to be her father. 
Planted in tho hot-bed of London gaiety, 
she formed a liaison with Joseph Surface, 
but being saved from disgrace, repented 
and reformed.— Sheridan, ** School for 
Scandal.'* {See Townly.) 

Teazle {Sir Peter). A man who had 
remained a bachelor till he bad become 
old, when he married a ^rl from the 
country, who proved extravagant, fond 
of pleasure, selfish, and vain. Sir Peter 
was always gibing his wife for her inferior 
rank, toazing her about her manner ot 
life, and yet secretly liking what she did, 
and feeling proud of hor. •SAeridan, 
“ School for Vandal,** 
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Teeth. In tpiit of hu teeth. In op- 
position to his settled purpose or resolu- 
tion. The tale told by Holinshed of the 
Bristol Jew, who suffered a tooth to bo 
drawn daily for seven days before ho 
would submit to the extortion of Kin^ 
John, is given under the article Jkw's 
Eye. {See Tooth, p. 901 ; see also Skin.) 

Teeth. The people of Ceylon and 
Malabar used to worship the tooth of 
elephants and monkeys. The Siamese 
once offered to a Portuguese 700,000 
ducats to redeem a monkey's tooth. 

Wolfs tooth. An amulet worn by 
children to charm away fear. 

He has cut his e>fe-Ueth. Ho is *'up to 
snuff ho has ** his woathor-oyo open.’* 
The eye-teeth are cut late — 

Months 

FvrA set—B to 8, the four central lucisur'^ 

7 „ 111 „ lateral „ 
la ,, I'S ,, autenoT mnlara. 

14 „ a i „ the eye-tcetiL 
years. 

Second Mt— K to 6, the anterior molaTS 
7 „ 8 M Incihor' 

9 10 „ bicuspuls 

11 „ li M eyc-tcetU. 

Teian poet. {See Tean.) 

Telamo'nes. Supporters (Greek, 
telamon). Generally applied to ligures 
of men used for supporters in archi- 
tecture. (*See Atlantes.) 

Telegram. Milking a telegram. A 
telegram is said to bo ** milked” when 
the message sent to a spocitic party ic 
surreptitiously made use of by others. 

They receive their telegrams iu cipiicr to avoid 
tlie nek of their beiu? “ milked ” by rival joui nuht.— 
The Tiffiee, August I4, ISGii. 

Telem'achos. Tho only son of 
Ulysses and Peneropti. After tlie fall of 
Troy ho wont, under tho guidance of 
Mentor, in quest of his father. Ho is 
the hero of F^nelon’s prose epic called 
“Tdlemaque.” 

Tell {William'). Tho boldest of tho 
Swiss mountaineers. The d.iughter of 
Leu'thold having been insulted by an 
emissai^^ of Albricht Gcssler, the enraged 
father killed the rulllan and tied. W illiam 
Toll carried the assassin across the lake, 
and greatly incensed the tyrannical 
governor. The people rising iu rebel- 
lion, Gessler put to death Melch'tal, tho 
patnoroh of the district, and placing tho 
ducal cap of Austria on a pole, com- 
manded the people to bow down before 
it in reverence. Tell refused to do so, 
whereupon Gessler imposed on him the 


task of shooting an apple from his little 
boy’s head. Toll succeeded in this iieri- 
lous trial of skill, but lotting fall a con- 
cealed arrow, was asked with what object 
he had secreted it. “To kill thee, 0 
tyrant,” ho replied, “ if I had failed in 
the task imposed on me.” Gessler now 
ordered the bold mountaineer to bo put 
in chains and carried across the lake to 
Kiissnacht castlo, “ to bo devoured alive 
by reptiles ;” but being rescued by tho 
peasantry, ho shot Gessler and liberated^ 
his country. — Jlossini, “ Gughehno Tell 
{an opera). 

WUliam Tell. Tho story of William 
Tell is told of several other persons : 

(1) Egil, tho brother of Way land 
Smith. One day king Nidung com- 
manded him to shoot an apple off the 
head of his son. Egil took two arrows 
from his quiver, the btraightest and 
sharpest ho could find. When asked by 
tho king why ho took tivo arrows, the 
god-archer replied, as tho Swiss pea- 
sant to Gessler, “ To shoot thee, tyrant, 
with tho second, if tho first one fails.” 

(2) Saxo (vrammaticus tolls nearly tho 
same story respecting Toki, who killed 
llarald. 

(3) Reginald Scot says, Puncher 
shot a pennio on his sou’s head, and 
made ready another arrow to have slain 
the duke Itemgravo, who commanded 
it.” (1584.) 

(4) Similar tales are told of Adam 
Bell, Clym of the Clough, William of 
Cloudcblic, (llaf, and Emdrnli, &c. 

Tollers of tho Exchequer. A cor- 
ruption of talliei'S—i.e.f tally-men, whose 
duty it was to compare the tallies, re- 
ceive money payable into tho Exchequer, 
give receipts, and pay what was duo ac- 
cording to tho tallies. Abolished in the 
reign of William IV. The functionary 
of a bank who receives and pays bills, 
orders, and so on, is still called a 
‘Heller.” 

Tem'ora. One of tho principal poems 
of Ossian, in eight books, so called from 
the royal residence of the kings of 
Connaught. Cairbar had usurped the 
throne, having killed Cormac, a distant 
relative of Fingal ; and Fingal raised an 
army to dethrone the usurper. Tho 
poem begins from this point with an w- 
vitation from Cairbar to Oscar, son of 
Ossian, to a banquet. Oscar accepted 
the invitation, but during the feast a 
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quarrel was vamped up, in which Cairhar 
and Oscar fell by each other’s spears. 
When Fingal arrived a battle ensued, 
in which Fillaii, son of Fingal the 
Achilles of the Caledonian army, and j 
Cathuwi'f Imdhor of Cairhir^ tho hrayost 
of the JrJsh .irniy, were both shun. 
Victory ciwvnvd thn army o/ Finf^uly 
and Frrud-Artlio, ihr liiflilfnl heir, avus 
iH'stoi’eil to llie Ihrouo of Comiaiight. 

Telia per. To innkc trim. The 
Italians say, tnnpun'rc la ilra^ to tnno 
iho l)r«; Umpf'idre vmi 'pruntt^ to 
iiicml a 1)011 ; Voiinoloy to 

wind np llio clock. In Ijatin ItnifUKue 
calainiuii is “to mend a ]K‘n.’' Mct.il | 
well tempered is nn*Lil mado trim or ] 
meto for its n‘'e, and if not sc» it is e.dhd j 
ill-lcm/tei (>(/. ^V hen ( )t\vav sa v's *■ \Vonij*.»i, i 


Ten'glio. A river In Lapiamj ,, 
whose banks roses grow, 

I wassiirpri'.’i'd to see upon fJie himUn ( f tliisTn 
Tones of nb Jovtily a red iis any that are in our oir'i. 
girdena.-M. dc Maupeiiuit. 

Ten'iers. Malplaquet, in Franco, 
famous for the rictory of the duke of 
Marlborough over tho French in 1/09. 

IJcr coiir/if;o tried 
On Tcmcis’ drca<lful beld. 

Thomson^ “Autumn,” 

The Teniers. Sir David Wilkie. 

( 17 b:>OS 41 .) 

Tcimis-Eall of Fortune. Per- 
tinax, the Ihiinan erajieror, Avas so called. 
Ik* Avas first a seller of ehareoal, then a 
selioolmaster, then a soldier, and lastly 
an enijK'ror, hut in three months ho was 
dethroned and murdered. 


nature mado thee to iemi»er man, ho 
moans to make him trim, to sol ten his 
nuturo^ to inoud him. 

Templars or /\/nf/ht.s Tonphrs. Kmo 
French kniglits houml theins* 1 a<‘s, :it the 
hei.''innin!j: of the twelfth centniy. to pro- 
tect pilgriniR on their Avay to the Holy 
Jjand, and reci'ived tho name of 'J’eiii- 
pl'ins, liocauso Ihoiraiiiis A\oie kept iii a 
building given to them for tho purpose 
by tho abbot of the eonvent ealJtil tho 
T(*nij*io of .lorusaleiii TJiev' to 

call tliomselves the “Poor Sohliers of 
iliG Holy t'lty." 'ri*eir balnt av.i.s a long 
A\’hito mantle', to Avhich subseijiituth was 
added a red cniss on tho loll, shoulder, 
'riieir famous Avar-ery Avas “ liauseant,” 
tiom their banner, wiiieb Avas stuped 
blaek and AAlute, un*l ebargod A\itb a 
red cross ; the word Jinasea/it is old 
French for a black ami white horse. 

.S>«^ of the Knojhts Ttmjplors (two 
knights riding on one hor.se). 'riio lirst 
Master of tho onler and his friend A\ero 
BO poor that they liad but one lioiso 
between them, a e.ircnmstaneo eomuio- 
Dioratod by the seal of the order. 

Temple {London) w’a.s oneo tho scat 
of the Knights Temi»larb. [Ste above.) 

Temple Bar, called “ The City Col- 

gotha," beeiiusc the IusuIn ot 
were exposed there. Iieuio\ed 

Ten. Gothic, tai-hun (tAvo hands); 
Old German, zedien, whonco ce’/<», zen. 

Tench, is from the Latin tme-a, so 
called, says A ulus Gellius, because it is 
iiMta (tinted). 

Tendon. {Sec Achillics.) < 


Toimyson {^Mfred). Lard of Ar- 
lloinoit Jlohiohre. IJis poems on tho 
Kgend.s of king Aitlmr are — (1) Tho 
( ’omiiig of Arthur ; ('JKleraint and Enid; 
i‘{» Aleiliii and ViAien : (1) Laneolot and 
JJaine; (.'») 'I'he Holy Grail ; (tl) Vclleas 
ami Ettaire; (7) Gulm>vcrc ; (8) The 
I’.is'-inL'- ol Arthur Also tho Morto 
d’Aithur, Sir G ilahad, Tiic Lady of 
.•^halott. tkJO-*) 

Tenson. A : uhdn ision of the cbrrn^ 
zos or p<H n ''ol lino and eal! intry by tho 
'rrouhadoui s. \\ nen the )>ublic jouhts 
Avore o\or, Ihi' lady of the castle ojienod 
her “eonrt of love,” in wdiicli tlic com- 
hatauts coutcadid with harp and song. 

To Jit. J’.in IJanou [the Fiii) •/ Jlah,on) 
ga\o j'nneA Ahiuod a lent A\hioli Avould 
cover a Avholu army, but yet fold up into 
a ]»arct*l not too big tor the pocket (“Ara- 
bian Kights”). The "hip “ Skidhhulnir ’ 
would hold all the god.s of tho Scaudina- 
Auaii Valhalla, hut yet miglit be folded 
biiiall like a .sheet of pa])cr. ( AVc CAKl’hT. ) 

FaUnrof Muh as dadl in tents, Jabal 
(Gen. iv. 20). 

Tent Wine. A corruption of the 
Spanish vinu (mto; so called becauho it 
IS Avliito Avino tutted, 

Ten'terdon. Tenter den stfCjde teas 
the anise id (/oodirm ^ands. The reason 
alleged is not olndous ; an apparent non- 
siqititur. J\Ir. More, being sent with a 
commission into Kent to a.sccrtain the 
cause of the Goodwin Sands, called to- 
gether the oldest inhabitants to ask their 
opinion. A A'ery old man said, “1 be- 
lieve that Teuterden steeple is the cause.” 
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This reason seemed ridiculous enouc^h, 
but tho fact is tbo bislioji of Rochester 
itpplied the revenues for kecpiiiur clear 
tho Sandwich haven to tho building of 
Tenterclon steeple. Another tradition is 
that a fpiantity of stones, got together 
for tho juirpose of slrengthenmglho sea- 
wall, were cmployoil in biuhliiiL'- the 
church-tower, and when tlu‘ next storm 
came that part of tho mainland called 
Goodwin Sands was .subrucrycJ. 

Tenth "Wave. It tluii omo-v 

((•iidi avo IS ilic higa* I. \\A\i ) 

At IfiiL'ili luiiiMmjr imiii iln* «. ilU< i 'i-st I'l 
Ml turn 111-, tuith ,i\e ali.ill I iilv' lilvi lilt* Ik> .r i‘\ii 
all tl.i' lost —.'.I'll.. 

Tercel. 'I’ho innh* lirn\lv: so (*:ilh‘d 
iK'fjiUhi' it is oiu'-tliiid s.iuilKi tli.m tin* 
li'luale. (Fifuch, litv.'S ) 

Terence. TJn- 'J'tma'r of Fufoio/^ 

Iln 7 * »•/ /(f< f/l’/s, is 1 1ll ••I'UI- 

jiliniont. uliii’h < lolibiiulli, m his “ ll»‘tali- 
ation,” 1*» Kidiaid ( lumbi'i Kind, 

iMitlmr i»f “llioJew,’ •* Tlu‘ \\ <‘st In- 
di.Mi," “Tho Wheel ol roituiio,'’ Ac* 

Tere'sa (>'^0* ief<»r'i'<r of tli^* 

Tai molitos, eiu'<iui.s< d b> Gi<go) > \ V. 
Ill H)i>l. ( 101 .V 15 M\) \ 6 V( Sanoho J’an/. v ) 
Term Time, calk d, since 1 h7u, J..vw 

^I s loN.s. 

1/ ,S(« I III 111 U'liis 2, 111(1 «Mnl n. « L’l 

Ihliii/b' li( still JiUi ]1, .ui'l V ml- tin W. dm . 
.1, s III mi. h-iMit. ‘ 

I itti) .‘•I - li('"in^ tlic 'I II '• .1. ilict wet'K, 

.Hid (Mills till* 1 rid. i\ lii'luK \\ liii'i m' i.\ 

l.niifi s. III ^-ms tlm 'Ju. Silaj after IV liilMin- 

111 I li, mil ( lids Aii^' rt. 

Term Time of our Universities. 

T hole arc 11u<.c tcinis a1 ( '.oubriilgo in a 
Ai'.'ii, and four at Oxfoid, bill tin* two 
iiiuldlij Oxford terms aie 1v»o only lu 
ii.iiiH, as lln*> lun on i\ilhout a IneaK. 
Tlif* three C.nnhndge bums are Lent, 
] aster, ami Michaelmas. The four Ox- 
ford terms are Lent, Laster -f Trinity, 
and Micliaclmas. 

J.LNi— £W)id«nd,r. lie^m*. .Tan 1" ami end. on tlio 
^rld.l^ li* li le J’.ilni Siiiid.ij 
Vru>r<l,U irms .I.in i l..indi nils on tlief-.itm- 
d.l.^ lielure I’.ilrii bund.l^ 

Fasteii— /( i /'-■ 1.1 'THIS on tin lrid.i.\ ol laslrr- 

tk. .111(1 ends 1 1 id.iy i.( .nest Jiiiii Vn 
OrUT'l, lie;;ins onlli. din sii(i\ o| I asitr- 
iieok, iind ind'> J rnl.ij ludoie \\ liitsiin- 
day 'lilt. Clint imi.»t ion, i.il'ml •'Jriniti 
teihi,” runs on nil the sotynu .N.iturdj^ ol 
Jul.\ 

Michaelmas— < amhruhif. htgnifi Oct. 1 , .and ends 

lIlM 1'. 

Oriord, begins Ott, 1", .audends DfC.lT. 

Ter'magant. Tlio antlior of “Ju- 
nius ’ saj.s tins was a Saxon idol, and 
deiivos the word from t^r maffaii(yery 


mighty) ; but probably it is tho Persian 
tir-maniau (Mag an lord or deity). Tho 
early Crusiulers, not very nice in their 
distinctions, called all Pagans Snractiutf 
and muddled together JSlagiam.sni and 
IM.'iliometanisni in wonderful confusion, 
s(» that Tcrni.agant was called tho god of 
the fciaracen.s, or tlio co-partner of Ma- 
lionnd. lleiieo Ariosto makes Ferrau 
‘‘ lildsjihcmc ] IS M.ilionnd and Terma 
v lilt” (‘H)rl.indo Funo.so,” xii. 59) ; and 
lu tlie legend of ‘'Gyr Guy*' tho Soudaii 
or Sultan is m:ido to say — 

ISo hcljie t.ie, ?'l.alioune of might. 

And Terma ;aui it, my Cud so blight. 

Tt'rhi(i>/‘Uit v;as at one time applied to 
men. 'I'hus Mds.s’engor, in “ Tlio Pic- 
1 'll e,” S.IN s. “A linndro'i thousand Turks 
risxuled lutri, every one a Termagant*’ 
(i’ag in). At present tho word is applied 
to .1 bill terous, biawlmg woman. Thus 
AibulhnoL •*.i>'.: “ The eldest daughter 
iN.u a tcrmae.iiit, an imperious prothgato 
wieteli.” This ebange of sex arose from 
the custom of representing Termagant 
0.1 the stage in Fa.stern robes, like thoso 
worn 111 Euroi>o by females. 

’Twus t.mc t(. I [Hint c) felt or I hat liot termagant 
S( ot I l>MU"1a>i I hail petd me ecotoud lot too — 
sitLUie, i jltnrj/ ly.,” V i. 

Oufti.nnf 7'< , niar/aitl{‘‘ J lamlet,’* iii. 2). 
In the old })!.iys i ho degi oe of lant was 
the moasuro ot villany. ^JVrm.'ig.int and 
llerml, being considered the beau-ideal 
of all that IS b.id, were repreMonted as 
settling everything with c*lul>-law, and 
bawling so as to split tho ears of tho 
tiouudliiigs. Jkilly Bottom, having 
1 aided to his heart’s content, says 
•‘Th.'it IS Erdos’ vein, a tyrant’s vein.** 
(S,e llFiiop ) 

Terpsichore , pi opm I \ 'F rp yll '-o.ir, 
bill gmiujill^ ynumnincrd Tn'p' yt-rorc. 
The godde.ss of dancing. Terpsukore'an, 
roluting to dancing. Dancers are called 
‘‘ tlio votaries of Terpsichore.” 

Terra 3?irma. Dry land, in oppo- 
sition to w.iter ; tho continents as dis- 
tmguislicd f rorn islands. The Venetians 
.so called the mainland of Italy under 
their sway, as tho duchy of Venice, 
V^eiietian Lombardy, the March of Tre- 
vi'.so, the duchy of Friu'li,andlstria. The 
continental parts of America belonging 
to Spam were also called by the same 
term. 

Terrible {TU), Ivan IV. [or II.] 
of Russia. (1529, 1533-1584.) 
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Ter^rier is a do^ that ** takes the 
earth/* or unearths his proy. Dog Tray 
is merely an abbreviation of the same 
word. Terrier is also applied to the 
hole which foxes, badgers, rabbits, and 
so on, dig tinder ground to save them- 
selves from the hunters. The dog csilled 
a terrUr creeps into these holes like a 
forret to rout out the victim. (Latin, 
tenv,, the earth.) 

Terry Alts. Insurgents of Clare, 
who appeared after the Union, and com- 
mitted numerous outrages. These rebels 
were similar to the Thrashers ” of Con- 
naught, “the Carders,” the followers of 
“ Captain Bock ” in 1 822, and the Fenianb 
(1869). 

Ter'tium Quid. A third party 
which shall bo niimeless. The expres- 
sion ori^nated with Pythagforas, who de- 
lining bipeds said — 

Bunt Upu homo, at avis, et tcrtlnm quid. 

A man In a biped, so is a bird, and a Uiird thins 
(which shall be nsmelciis). 


Jamblicus says this third thing "was 
Pythagoras himself . — Vila Pyik., cxxvii. 

In chemistry, when two substances 
chemically unite the now substance is 
called a tet'Uum quid, as a noutral salt 
piuduced by tho mixture of an acid and 
alkali. 

Tessera'rian Art. Tho art of 
gambling. (Latin, tessera, a die.) 


Tessira (in “Orlando Furioso ”). 
One of the leaders of tho Moorish army. 


Tester. A sixpence ; so called be- 
cause it was stamped on one side with 
the head of tho reigning sovereign. 
Similarly the head canopy of a bed is 
called its tester (Italian, testa; French, 
teste, iete). Copstick in Dutch moans tho 
same thing. Originally -wortli 12d. 

Bold, tliere's a tester for thee. 

^aktnmre^ *• ^ Henry 1 g.," iii. a 
Tesla^s are ffone to Oxford, to study at 
Bnvtenose, When Henry VIII. debksod 
tho silver testers, the alloy broke out in 
red pimples through the silver, giving 
the royal likeness in the coin a blotchy 
appearance; hence the punning proverb. 

Tete. m (Booted-Hoad). The 
nickname of Philippe des Oomines. 


were at a huntin 
yP’" “MWter ; aad when i 
h« required your services i 
araving off his boots KMding in your looks son 


natural resentment . be ordered you to sit down In 
turn, and rendered yon the same ottoe,..bat..aio 
soi.ner had he piuoked one of your hoots off, than 
he brutally beat it about your bead ..and his privi- 
leged fool Le tilorieux . gave you the name of TtU 
SotUe ■-SirW.Seoa;‘Qu«nltnDnrumrd," litLXSx, 


Tete du Font. The barbacan or 
watch-tower placed on the head of a 
draw-bridge. 


Teth'ys. The sea, properly the wife 
of Oco'anos. 


The goldrn sun above the watpry bed 
Of hoary Tetbys raised hie beamy head 

Huole't **Ano$tu," bk. vilL 

Tetragram'maton. Tho four let- 
ters, meaning the four which compose 
tho name of Deity. The ancient Jews 
never pronounced tho word Jehovah 
composed of tho four sacred letters 
JHVU. The word means “I am” or 
I exist (Exud. iii. 14) ; but Babbi Becbai 
says that tho loiters include the three 
times, yiast, present, and future. Pytha- 
goras c^led Doity a Tetrad or Tetractys, 
moaning tho “four sacred letters.” Tho 
(ireek ZEUS, Latin JOVE and DEUS, 
Persian SOBU, Assyrian AD AD, Arabian 
ALLA, Egyptian AMON, Gorman GOTT, 
and a host of othor words significant of 
Deity, are tetragrams. Zeus, Dous, and 
Jove all mean the same as Jehovah, viz., 
“ Tho living Being.” 

Such w.iR the sacred TetroKrammaton. 

Tliiugs wortliy sileiu’e must not be revealed. 

JJryden, *’Jintannia Hsdiyiva.'* 

fWo have the Egyptian OtauB, like the 
( I reck Wsoj, Spanish JJios, French Jjieu, 
Italian Jdio, Dutch Godt, Danish Godft, 
Sweilish Goth, Ac. Ac."] 

Tetrapla. The Bible, disposed by 
Origeii under four columns, each of 
wdneh containod a dififerent Greek ver- 
sion. The versions wero those of Aquila, 
Symmachus, Theodosian, and the Sep 
tuagint. 

Teucer. Brother of Ajax tite Greater, 
who wont with the allied Greeks to tho 
siege of Troy. On bis return homo bis 
father banished him the kingdom, for not 
avenging on Ulysse.s the death ot his 
brother.— //omer, “ Iliad** 

Teufelsdrbckli, Uerr (pronounce 
ToyfeU^druk). The German philosopher 
in Carlyle's “Sartor Besartus,” who 
looks through the coat to the skin which 
it covers. 


Teutons. Thuath-duind (north men) 
Our word Z>«(cA and the German DtuiicA 
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are variations of the same word, origi- 
nally written TIuodisk, 

Teutonic Knights. An order 
which the Crusades gave birth to. Ori- 
ginally only Germans of noble birth were 
admissible to the order. (Abolished by 
Napoleon in 1800.) 

Thabeck {executioner). The fierce 
angel that presides over the dark region 
of Jehennam.— The Koran, 

Thais (2 syl.). An Athenian courte- 
san who induced Alexander, when excited 
with wine, to set fire to the palace of 
tho Persian kings at Persep'olis. 

Th« king wized a flamhenu with zeal to destroy; 

Thaia led the way to li^ht him to Inn prev. 

Alii, like another Helen iirt-d unuthcr Truv 

Drydcn, ^'Alexatulcr'it Faatt.** 

ThaPaba. The Destroyer, son of 
Hodcilah and Zei'nab (Zeno'bia ) ; hero 
of a poem by Southey, iu twelve books. 

Thales. (,See Seven Sages.) 

Thaleslris. Queen of tho Am'- 
azons ; any lady-at-arms or female war- 
rior.— Classic m ythology. 

Thali^a. The muse of comedy, 

Thames (1 syl.). Tho Latin Tamosis, 
tho river Tame combined with tho river 
hi8. Tamo is a variety of tho Aryan 
element am, amjt, /am, &c., soon in tho 
Latin amn-iSy in the Greek po-tam-oSy 
nud in such words as North-amp-ton, 
South-amp- ton, Tam-worth, Tam-ar, &c. 
Isis is a variety of the Celtic uisy, water, 
of which esk, ex, ouse, &c., are other 
varieties. 

Around hii throne the zca-bom brothers stood, 
Who swell with iributury umd ins Hood 
First the famed authors of bis ancimt name, 

The wiiidiiiK Isis mid the fruitful 'J'harin; ; 

The Kcuurt swift, foi silver « els renowned ; 

Tbe Loddon slow aitli verdant alders oniwnrd; 
Cole, wboac dark streams ins tlowery islands lave , 
And ehalkj Wey that rolls a milky wave ; 

The blue transparent Vand.iliB appears , 

Thr gulphy Lee his sedgy tresses roars; 

Andaulleii Mule that hides his.diving flood; 

And lilent Latent sttUned with Danish blood. 

Pope, “ Windsor ForetU** 

Hill never set Ute Thames on fire, IIg*U 
never make any figure in thb world. The 
tomse was a com sieve which was worked 
in former times over the receiver of the 
sifted fiour. A hard-working active man 
would not unfrequontly ply tbe temse so 
quickly as to set tire to the wooden hoop 
at the bottom ; but a lazy fellow would 
never set the temse on fire. The play 
CB the word temse has engendered many 


imitations, as “He will never set tho 
Seine on fire,” whore SeinCy the river, also 
means a drag-net putch, teme; French, 
tamis; Italian, tamsOy a sieve ; with the 
verbs temseny tamiser, tamisarCy to sift). 
Hence bread made of finely-sifted flour 
used to be called ternse-bread. 

The thin worsted stuff called 
tammy, lasting, and durant, used for 
Ladies' shoes and strainers, is the same 
word. Tho sieve called the tammy, tamis, 
or temso, was mado of this glazed cloth. 

Tham'muz. The Syrian and Phoeni- 
cian name of Ado'nis. His death hap- 
pened on the banks of the river Adonis, 
and in summer time tho waters always 
become reddonod with the hunters 
blood. (iSffe Ezok. viii. 14.) 

Tliattimiiz oame next behind, 
Wbou annual wound on Jieliunon allured 
Tlie Syrian liamHula to laiuent hm fate 
In amorous ditt les all a auixmci’B d iv, 

Wbilc amooth Adonis from bia native rook 
Uaii purple to tbe sea, suppoaed wibii blood 
Of Thainmuz yi^arly wounded 

iTdton. '^PatadUe Lost,* bk L 

Tham'yris. A Thracian bard men- 
tioned by Homer (“ Iliad,” ii. 595). He 
challenged the Muses to a trial of skill, 
and boing overcome in the contest, wo-s 
deprived by them of his sight and power 
of song. He in represented with a broken 
lyre in his hand. 

lllind Tbamyris and blind Moeon'idSs riTiomer], 
And Ti'rebius and rintieus, prophets old. 

MUlou, '* Paradm Lott,** ill, 

“Tiresias” pron. T’i!-ve-sas\ “Phi- 
Dcus ” pron. Fi'-nnce. 

Thatch.. A straw hat. A bat being 
called a tile, and tho word being mistaken 
for a roof-tile, gave rise to several syno- 
nyms, such as roof, roofing, thatch, &c. 

Thau'maste (2 syl.). A mighty 
scholar, who journeyed from England to 
argue by signs only. He was beaten in 
argument by Panurge (2 Rabelais, 

“ Gargantua and Fantagruel” 

Thau'matur'gus. A miracle-worker; 
applied to saints and others who are 
reputed to have performed miracles. 
(Greek, lhauma en'gon,) 

Prince A lexander of Hohe/idohs, whose 
power was looked upon as miraculous. 

Apolldmusof Tya'TMi, (a.d. 8-98.) {Sse 
his life by Philos'tratus.) 

St, Bernard of Ctaireaux, called ** Tho 
Thaumaturgus of the West.” (1091-1153.) 

Si, Francis D' Assisi, founder of the 
Franciscan order. C1I82-122C.) 
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THEAQEKES. 


THELTTSBON ACT. 


J* Gatmtr^ of Bratz in the 

T^ol, who, looking on disease as a pos- 
session, exorcised the sick, and his cures 
were considered miraculous, (1727-1779.) 

Gregory^ hitJuip of Neo-CcB»arefa^ in Cap- 
pado'cia, called emphatically “ The Thau- 
maturgua,” from the numerous miracles ho 
is reported to have performed. (212-270.) 

fit. liidorw. (See his life by Bamascius.) 

Janma and ■/a}»6rea, the magicians of 
Pharaoh, who withstood Moses. 

Blaise Pascal. (1G23-1662.) 

Ploti'uas^ and several other Alexan- 
drine philosophors. (20.5-270.) (Arc the 
Life of Plotinus by Porphyry.) 

Proclus. (412-485.) (See his life by 
Marinus.) 

Simon MaguSf of Samaria, called “ The 
Great Power of God” (Acts viii. 10). 

Several of the Sophtsls. (AVc “ Life of 
the Philosophers,” by Eunapiiis. 

So^itra possessed the omniscient power 
of seeing all that was done in every part 
of the globe. — Kunapius^ “ UC(h»< m}^ 

Vincent d% Paul^ founder of the ** Sis- 
tera of Charity.” (1670-1000.) 

Peter Schott has published a trea- 
tise on natural magic called “Thaunia- 
turgus Physicus.” (See below ) 

Thaumaturgus, FilumGna is called 
TltautnfUurga, a saint unknown till 1802, 
when a grave was di-scovorod with this 
inscription on tiles:, lvmena paxtk 
CTMP i, which, being re-arranged, makes 
Pax tecum Filumewi. Filuinena was at 
once accepted as a saint, and so many 
wonders were worked by “ her ” tliat she 
has been called La TliaunuUurge du Dix- 
neuvieme. Siecle. 

Theaff'enes and Charicle'a. The 
hero ana heroine of an ort»tic romance in 
Greek by Holiodo'rus, bishop of Trikka 
(4th century). 

Theban Bard or Eagle. Pindar, 
born at Thebes. (b.c. 518-439.) 

Theban Legion. The legion raised 
in the Tbebals of Egypt, and composed 
of Christian soldiers, led by St. Maurice. 
This legion is sometimes called **The 
Thundering Legion,” g.r. 

Thebes (1 syl.), called The Hundred 
Galedy was not Thebes of Bocotia, but of 
Thebais of Egypt, which extended over 
twenty-three miles of land, llomcr says 
out of each gate the Thebans could scud 
forth 200 war-chaiiots. (Egyptian, Taapt 
or TmmoHb^ city of the sun.) 


The world'i great empress on the Igyptlan plain, 

That spreads her conquests o’er a thousand states. 

And pours her heroes through a hundred gates, 

Two hundred liorsemen and two hundreoears 
Prom each wide portal Issuing to the wara 

iVps,‘iWod;’ix 

Theda (St.'), styled in Greek mar- 
tyrologies the proto-martyress, as St. 
Stephen is the ^ofo-marfyr. All that is 
known of hens from a hook called the 
“ Periods,” or “ Acts of Paul and Thccla," 
pronounced apocryphal by pope Gela'sius, 
and unhup])ily lost. According to the 
legend, Theda was bom of a noble family 
In Ico'niuni, and was converted by the 
preaching of St. Paul. 

Theist, Deist, Atheist, Agno- 
ist. A theist believes there is a God who 
m.ade and governs all creation ; but does 
not believe in the doctrine of the Trinity, 
nor in revelation. 

A deist believes there is a God who 
created all things, but does not believe 
m His siiperiuteiidonco and government, 
lie thinks the Creator implanted in all 
things certain immutable laws, called the 
Imwb of mifure, which net per sc, as a 
watch acts without th(» supervision of its 
maker. Like the theist he does not bo* 
lievo in the doctrine of the Trinity, nor m 
revelation. 

The atlfcid disbelieves even the exist- 
ence of a God. Ho thinks matter is 
eternal, and what we call “creation” is 
the result of natural laws. 

The ognoist believes ouly wbat is 
knowable. He rejects revelation and the 
doctrine of the Trinity as “ past human 
understanding.” 

Thelexne (Ta-laim). The abbey 
founded and endowed by Gargantua at 
the suggestion of Friar John, and be- 
stow'od upon him for Ins services in the 
subjugation of Picrocholo. It was hexa- 
gonal, six storeys high, and contained 
9332 chambers, every one of which had 
its boudoir, oratory, and ward-room. 
There was only one law, and that was 
expressed in four words— “Do as you 
LIKE.” — Habelais, “ Gargantua,'^ bk. i. 
62-57. 

Thelussoxi Act. The 39th and 40th 
Geo. ill., cap. 98. An Act to prevent 
testators from leaving their property to 
accumulate for more than twenty-one 
years ; so called because it was passed in 
reference to the last will and testament 




TH£NOT. 


THESPIS. 


of the late Mr. Thelasson, in wbioh be 
desired his property to be invested till it 
bad accumulated to some nineteen mil- 
lions sterling. 

The'not. An old shepherd who re- 
lates to Cuddy the fable of “The Oak 
and the Briar,” with the view of curing 
him of his vanity.— **Sktphtr(£s 
Calendar:* 

Theoc'ritOS. The Scottish Theocritus. 
Allen Kamsay, author of <‘The Gentle 
Shepherd.” (1685-1758.) 

Theodolite (Greek). Thmomai ho- 
don lit on (1 survey the smootli road — i e., 
the direct distance between two given 
points). The general etymology is thea- 
omai dolos. 

Theod'omas. A famous trumpeter 
at the biego of I'liebcs. 

At vttry oourt tlior ram loud Tnenstralrjo 
That never troiiiK'd Jo.ib for to liceie. 

Me lie Theodoinae yii half no clecre 
At Tliebcii, wlteu tlir cite aaH in doute. 

Chaucer, ** Cawter/juru Talet’* Q.'iii2. 

Theodo'ra (in “Orlando Furioso”), 
sister of Constantine, the Greek emperor. 
Greatly enraged against Ilogo'ro, who 
slow her son, she vowed vengeance. Eo- 
gero was captured during sleep, and com- 
mitted to her hands. She cast him into 
a foul dungeon, and fed him on tho bread 
of adliction, but prince Leon released him. 

Theod'orick. One of tho heroes of 
the Eibelung, a legend of the Sagas. 
This king of the Goths was also selected 
as the centre of a set of champions by 
the German minnesiingors {mmstrels), but 
he is called by these romancers Oidorick 
of Bern ( Verdna), 

Theodo'rus. The royal physician 
who undertook to cure Gargantua of his 
bud propensities, so ho jmrged him 
canonically with “ Anticyriiin hoUe- 
hore,” “to drive off all the perverse 
habits of his brains,” and make him 
forget all he had ever learnt under pre- 
vious masters. — Rabelais, “ Garoantua:' 
bk.i,23. 

Therapeu'tse. The Therapoutm of 
Philo were a branch of the Essoncs. The 
word Essenes is Greek, and means “doc- 
tors ” (essaioi), and Thorapentm is merely 
a 83monym of the same word. 

There'sa. Daughter of the count 
Palatine of Pado'lia, beloved by Mazeppa. 
The oount her father was very indignant 


that a mere page should presume to fall 
in love with his daughter, and had Ma* 
leppa bound to awild horse and set adrift. 
As for Theresa, Mazeppa never knew her 
future history. Theresa was historically 
not the daughter but the young wife of 
the fiery count.— Eyron, “ Mazeppa:* 

Theresa. The miller’s wife who 
adopted and brought up the orphan 
Ami'na, called tho somnambulist. — Eef- 
lini, ** La Sonnambula** (Scrtbds lihretio). 

Thermido'rians. Those who took 
part in tlio coup d’etat which effected 
tho fall of liobespierro, with tho desire 
of restoring tho legitimate monarchy. 
So called because the Reign of Terror 
was brought to an end on the 9th Ther- 
midor of the second Republican year 
(July 27, 1794). Thcr'midor or “Hot 
Month” was from July 19 to Augfust 18.— 
JJuvalf Souvenirs Thennidoriens:* 

Thersi'tes. A deformed scurrilous 
officer in tho Greek army which went to 
the siege of Troy. He was always railing 
at the chiefs, and one day Achilles felled 
him to tlio earth with his fist, and killed 
him. — JIoiu rr, “ Iliad:* 

He pqnintcdi, hultrd, gibbous was behind. 

And pinched before, end on his tapering head 

Grew |)utchcs ouij of the fiimsiest down. 

Jinn Greece bad sent to Troy, 

The miscreiiut, who siiamed his oount ry mo^t. 

Cowper'B tranHatu/n, bk. ii. 

A Thersitvs. A dastardly, malevolent, 
impudent railcr against the powers that 
bo. {See above.) 

Theseus (2 syl.). Lord and governor 
of Athens, called by Chaucer Duke The- 
seus. Ho married Hyporita, and as he 
returned home with his bride and Emily 
her sister, was accosted by a crowd of 
female suppliants, who complained of 
Ureon, king of Thebes. Tho duke forth- 
with set out for Thebes, slew Creon, and 
took the city by assault. Many captives 
fell into his hands, amongst whom were 
the two knights named PaFomon and 
Arcito {q,v.),—CJMitcer, ** The Knights 
Tale.** 

Thes'piSfTWpiaa. Dramatic. Thes- 
pis was the father of Greek tragedy. 

The race of learned men 

Ofl ina tch the pen. 

As If iiupixed, and in a Thaipiaa xaeo 

Then write. 

Thomson, ** OasUe ef IndoSsneSt” e. t. 6S. 

Theapia. the flrat profeaaor of onr art. 

At ouuntry wakes aausr ballads from a cart 
ITolorts to 
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Thes'tylis. Any rustic maiden. In 
the “Idylls” of Theoo'ritos, Thestylis is 
a young female slave. 

And then In hute her bower ehe leaves, 
With Thestjlis to bind tho sheaves. 

Thiok. Through thick and Hun (Dry- 
den). Through evil and through good 
roport ; through etogf^ mud and stones 
only thinly covered with dust. Dovoii- 
siiire roads illustrate tho notion com- 
pletely. 

Through perils both nf wind and limb 
She followed him through thick and thin. 

JiuUett ** UutiiJbrat ** 

Thief. (iSlfs Autoltcos, Cacus, &c.) 

Thieves on tho Cross, called Ges- 
mas (tho impenitent) and Dosmas (after- 
wards “ St. Dosmas,” tho penitent thief) 
in tho ancient mysteries. Hence the 
following charm to scare away thieves : — 

ImiinrihuB miMitlR iiciuh'iit trin (’<>ri>or:i.r.aiiiig 

Ih'Hiuiui (‘t (iCBiiiaH, media crL divina pou 

Alta pvtil DcbimiH, infidix, lulhna, CSt'imuiH 

JNog ot ri'g nnslriiB onnservi't. gumma iHiii'hLaa, 

UuB vcrsiig dicuB, uc tu lurto tua iieiduh. 

Thimble. Scotch, Thunimh, origi- 
nally “ Thumb-boll,” hocause it was worn 
on the thumb, as sailors still woai' their 
thimbles. It is a Dutch invoniion, intro- 
duced into England in 1695 by Joim 
Lofting, who opened a thimble manufac- 
tory at Islington. (/?/<?, Gorman hlech, 
nietol-plate, os hlech-mutze, a cap of iron- 
plato, &c.) 

Thimble-rig. A cheat. The choat- 
ing game so called is played thus : A 
pea is put on a table, and tho conjuror 
places tliree or four thimbles over it in 
succession, and then sets tho thimbles 
on the table. Y ou are asked to say under 
which thimble tho pea is, but are sure to 
guess wrong, as the pea lias been con- 
cealed under tho mau’s nail. 

Thirteen at dinner, unlucky. One 
will die before tho year is out. This 
silly superstition is derived from tho 
“last Buppor” of our Lord with his 
twelve disciples. 

Thirteenpence- halfpenny, A 
hangman; so called bocause thirteen- 
penoe-halfpenny was his wages for hang- 
ing a man. {See Hanoman.) 

Thirty. A man at thirty must be 
either a tool or a physician. — Tiberitie, 

Thirty grants. The thirty magis- 
trates appointed by Sparta over Athens, 


at the termination of the Peloponnesian 
war. This “ reign of terror,” after one 
year's continuance, was overthrown by 
llirasybu'los (B.o. 403). 

The Thirty Tyrants of the Boman 
empire. Bo those military usurpers are 
called who endeavoured, in the reigns of 
Vale'rianandGallie'nus (253-268), tomako 
themselves independent princes. The 
number thirty must be taken with great 
latitude, as only nineteen are given, and 
their re.«!omblance to the thirty tyrants 
of Athens is extremely fanciful. They 
were — 


InVi* EisL 
0) Cyri'adeg. 

<2) Mticria'uuB 
U) Baligta. 

(4) Odeiia'thus. 
i&) Zcuo'bia. 

In the WuL 
(ft) PoBt'humUB. 

(7) Lollia'uuf. 

(d) Yicton'niis and his 
mother Victoria. 

(.*>) Ma'rius. 

(lu) Tet'nouB. 


lU^/Tieum. 

(11) Ingei/una 

(12) liegillia'nuB. 
(IS) Aure'olUB. 


Pr<mi»emuM. 

(14) Baturui'nus m Pou- 

tUB 

(15) TrebeUia'nuBinlbaa- 

ria. 

(IB) Pi'Boin ThesBaly. 

(17) Va'leuB in Aoliata 

(18) ASmilia'nuBiulDitypt. 
(10) CelsuB iu Africa. 


Thirty Years* War. A scries of 
wars between the Catholics and Protes- 


tants of Germany in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It began m Bohemia in 1618, and 
ended in 1648 with the “peace of West- 
phalia.*’ 


Thisb^. A Babylonish maiden be- 
loved by Pirrimus. They lived in con- 
tiguous houses, and as their parents 
would not let them marry, they contrived 
to converse together through a hole in 
the garden wall. On one occasion they 
agreed to moot at Ninus’ tomb, and 
ThibbU, who was iirst at the spot, hearing 
a lion roar, ran away in a fright, dropping 
hor garment on tho way. The lion seized 
the garment and tore it. When Piramus 
arrived and saw the garment, heconcluded 
that a lion had eaten Thisbb, and he 
stabbed himself. Thisbe returning to 
the tomb saw Piramus dead, and killed 
herself also. This story is travestied in 
“The Midsummer Night’s Dream,” by 
Shakespeare. 


Thistle of Scotland. The Danes 
thought it cowardly to attack an enemy 
by night, but on one occasion deviated 
from their rule. On they crept, bare- 
footed, noiselessly, and unobserved, when 
ono of the men set his foot on a thistle, 
which made him cry out. The alarm was 
given, the Scotch fell upon the night- 
party, and defeated them with terrible 
slaughter. Ever since the thistle has 
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T)een adopted as the insignia of Scotlandi 
with the motto Nemo me impunS lacessiL 
This tradition reminds us of Brennus 
and the geese. 

Thistle. The device of the Scotch 
monarehs was adopted by queen Anne, 
hence the riddle in Pope’s pastoral pro- 
posed by Daphnis to Strophon : 


Tell me.. ..in what more happy fiddi 
1 he tblsUe epriuge, to which tne lily yiclde ? 

Pope. “ Spring.'* 


In the reim of Anne the duke of Marl- 
borough made the “ lily ” of France yield 
to the thistle of queen Anne. The lines 
are a parody of Virgil’s Eclogue iii., 
104->108. 


Thistle Beds. Withooa, a Dutch 
artist, is famous for his homely pictures 
where thistle-beds abound. 


Thom'alin. One of the shepherds in 
Spenser’s “ Shepherd’s Calendar.'* 


Thomas {St.). Patron saint of archi- 
tects. The tradition is that Gondoforus, 
king of the Indies, gave him a large sum 
of money to build a palace. St. Thomas 
spent it on the poor, *Hhus erecting a 
superb palace in heaven.” 

The symbol of St. Thomas is a builder’s 
square, because he was the patron of 
masons and architects. 


Christians of St. Thomas. In the sou- 
thern parts of Malabar there wore some 
200,000 persons who called themselves 
** Christians of St. Thomas,” when Gama 
discovered India. They had been 1,300 
years under the jurisdiction of the patri* 
arch of Babylon, who appointed their 
materene (archbishop). When Gama 
arrived the head of the Malabar Chris- 
tians was Jacob, who styled himself 
“ Metropolitan of India and China.” In 
1625 a stone was found near Siganfu 
with a cross on it, and containing a list 
of the materenes of India and China. 

Sir Thomas The dogniatical, prat- 
ing squire in Crabbe’s “ Borough ” (let- 
ter X.). 


Thomas - a - Kempis. Thomas 
Hammerlein of Kempen, an Aupus- 
linian, in the diocese of Cologne. (1380- 
1471.) 

Thomas the Bhymer. Thomas 
Bearmont, of Ercildouno, a Scotchman 
in the rei^ of Alexander III., and con- 
temporary with Wallace. He is 'also 
^lled Thomas of Ercildouno. Sir Walter 
Scott sails him tho ** Merlin of Scot- 


land.” He was magician, prophet, and 
poet, and is to return again to earth at 
some future time when Shrove Tuesday 
and Good Friday change places. 

*«* Care must betaken not to confound 
''Thomas tho Rhymer” with Thomas 
Rymer, the historiographer and compiler 
of the " Fcndera.” 

Thom'ists. Followers of Thomas 
Aqui'nas, who denied the doctrine of 
tho immaculate conception maintained 
by Duns Scotus. 

Sootists and Thom’sti now in peace remain. 

Pops. “ Essay on Crtf/eum.'’ 414. 

Thomson {James), author of "The 
Seasons ” and Castle of Indolence,” in 
1729 brought out the tragedy of "So- 
pbonisba,” in which occurs the silly line : 

O Sopbonisba, Sophonisba, 0 !” which 
a wag in the pit parodied into " 0 Jemmy 
Thomson, Jemmy Thomson, 0 1” (1700- 
1748.) 

Tho'pas {Sir). Native of Poperyng, 
in Flanders ; a capital sportsman, archer, 
wrestler, and runner. He resolved to 
marry no ono but an " olf queen,” and 
set out for lairy-land. On his way he 
met tho three-headed giant Olifaunt, 
who challenged him to single combat. 
Sir Thopas got permission to go back for 
his armour, and promised to meet him 
next day. Here mine host interrupts the 
narrative as " intolerable nonsense,” and 
the " rime ” is left unfinished. 

An clf queen wol I hare. I wie, 

For in this world no woman ie 
Woriby to be my inatei 

Chaucer , " Htme of Sir Thopae.** 

Thor. Son of Odin, and god of war. 
His wife was Sif (love), and his palace 
Thrudtangr, where he received the 
warriors who had fallen in battle. — 
Scandinavian mythology. 

The word enters into many names of 
places, &;c., as Thorsby in Cumberland, 
Thunderhill in Surrey, Thurso in Caith- 
ness, Torthorwald (i.e., "hill of Thor-in- 
the-wood ”) in Dumfriesshire, Thursday^ 
&c. 

Thor’s Belt. Tho Scandinavian wai*- 
god has a belt, called Megingjard, which 
doubles his strength whenever he puts 
it on. 

Thor’s Hammer or Mace is called 
Mjolmr. 

Thorgrim {Icelandic mythology'). 
Tho Northern Apollo- 
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threadnredls street. 


Thom. A tkom in Uu Some- 
thing to mortify ; a skeleton in the cup- 
boara. The allusion is to a custom com- 
mon amongst the ancient Phariseesi one 
class of which used to insert thorns in 
the borders of their gaberdines, to prick 
their legs in walking and mitf e them 
bleed. (iSes Phasibees.) 

The thome of Dmphini will never pi'ich 
wnUet they wrick the first day* This proverb 
is applied to natural talent. If talent does 
not snow itself early it will never do so— 
the truth of which application is very 
doubtful indeed. 

81 rMpioa non pleqne qnand noi. 

A pane qua picque jamai. 

ProturbinDauphind. 

Conference of Thom met October, 1645, 
at Thom, in Prussia, to remove the dif- 
ficulties which separate Christians into 
sects. It was convoked by Lad'islas IV. 
of Poland, but no good result followed 
tho conference. 

TllOmS. Calvin {Admonitio de. Iidi^ 
quiis) gives a long list of places clainiiiig 
to possess one or more of tho thorns 
which composed the Saviour’s crown. 
To his list may bo added Glastonbury 
Abbey, where was also tho spear of 
JiOngius or Longinus, and some of the 
Virgin’s milk. 

Thorps-men. Villagers. This very 
pretty Anglo-Saxon word is worth restor- 
ing. {T/ioi'pe, Anglo-Saxon, a village.) 

Thoth. The Hermes of Egyptian 
mythology. He is represented with the 
head of an ibis on a human body. He is 
the inventor of the arts and sciences, 
musip and astronomy, speech and letters. 
The name means “Logos ” or “ tho W ord.” 

Thousand. Every one knows that a 
dozen may be either twelve or thirteen, a 
score either twenty or twenty-one, a hun^ 
dared either one hundred or one hundred 
and twenty-five, and a thousand either 
one thousand or one thousand two hun> 
dred. The higher numbers are the old 
Teutonio computations. Hickcs tells us 
that the Norwegians and Icelandic people 
have two sorts of decad, the lessor and 
the greater called “Tolfrssd.” The 
lesser thousandslO x 100, but the greater 
•r Tolfned thou8and=12 x 100. The word 
Xolfi equal to Danish tolv* is our twelve,-^ 
** OravL JeLf* p. 43. 

Five seoro of men, money, or nfiu, 

81x eoere of sU other thlngi. OMeavk 


ThralL Bondage. From drill, In 
allusion to the custom of drilling the ear 
of a slave in token of servitude, a custom 
common to the J ews (Dent. xv. 17). Our 
Saxon forefathers were accustomed to 
pierce at the church-doorthe ears of their 
Dond-slaves. 

Tbra'so. Duke of Mar, one of the allies 
of Charlemagne.— Ariosto, ** Orlando Fu^ 
rioeo** 

Thra'so* A swaggering captain in the 
“ Eunuch ” of Terence. 

Thrasonical. Boastful, given to 
B^^igrgrer, like Thraso. {See cAove,) 

Ceesar'B ThraBonical brag of ** I came, saw, and 
ovei oume.*'— iSAdtespeur.. At You h\kt Jt,^ v. 3. 

Thread. The thread of destiny — i.e., 
that on which destiny depends. The 
Greeks and Homans imagined that a 
grave maiden called Clotho spun from 
her distaff the destiny of man, and as 
she spun one of her sisters worked out 
tho events which were in store, and 
Ai'ropos cut the thread at the point when 
death was to occur. 

A Su Thormis thread. The tale is that 
St. Thomas planted Christianity in China, 
and then returned to Marabar. Here he 
saw a huge beam of timber floating on 
tho sea near the coast, and the king 
endeavouring by tho force of men and 
elephants to haul it ashore, but it would 
not stir. St. Thomas desired leave to 
build a church with it, and his request 
being granted, ho dragged it easily ashore 
v/ith u piece of packthread . — Faria y 
Sousa. 

Chief of (he Triple Thread. Chief Brah- 
min. Oso'rius tells us that the Brahmins 
wore a symbolicalTosseraof three threads, 
reaching from the right i^oulder to the 
loft. Faria says that the religion of the 
ikahmins proceeded from fishermen, who 
left the ch^go of the temples to their suc- 
cossors on the condition of their wearing 
some threads of their nets in remem- 
brance of their vocation; but Oso’riufi 
maintains that the triple thread sym- 
bohses tho Trinity, 

Texna fiila ab hu'mero dez'tero in latuB Blnii'trnm 
Rerant, ut deaignent trinam in nata'ra divlOu zaUo'- 
nem. 

Threadneedle Street. A corrup- 
tion of Thryddanen or Thryddenal Street, 
meaning third street from “Chepesyde” 
to the great thoroughfare from London 
Bridge to “Bushop Gate” (consisting of 
New Fyshe Streate, Gracious Streate, and 
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Basfaop Gate Btreate. (Anglo-Saxon, 
thrjfdaa or thrydde, third.) 

Another etymology is Thriff-needle 
(three-needle street), from the throe 
needles which the Needlemakers* Com- 
pany boro in their arms. It begins from 
the Mansion House, and therefore the 
Bank stands in it. 

T/ie Old Lady in Threadneedfe Street 
The directors of the Bank of England 
were so called by William Cobbett, be- 
cause, like Mrs. Partington, they tried 
with their broom to keep back the At- 
lantic waves of natlonaJ progress. 

A «llTer eurl-paper that I myself took off the 
shiniDB looks of the ever-beauilfiil old Indv of 
^'lireadneedle Street [a&aak noUj.-^Dickenat “ Doctor 
Mangold. * 

Three. Pythagoras calls tliree the 
porfectnumber, expressive of “beginning, 
middle, and end,“ wherefore ho makes it 
a symbol of deity. Jove is represented 
with three-forked lightning, N eptune with 
a trident, and Pluto with a three-headed 
dog. The Fates are three, the Furies 
three, the Graces three, the Muses three 
times three, &c. The trinity of the 
trinity is three times throe. {See Nine.) 

Three Bishoprics (TAe). So the 
French call the three cities of Lorraine, 
Metz, and Verdun, each of which was at 
one time under the lordship of a bishop. 
They were united to the kingdom of 
France by Henri II., in 1552. 

Three Chapters {The). Three 
books, or parts of throe books— one by 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, one by Theod'- 
oret of Cypnis, and the third by Ibas, 
bishop of Edessa. Those books were of 
a Nestorian bias on the subject of the 
Incarnation and two natures of Christ. 
The church took up the controversy 
warmly, and the dispute continued during 
the rei^ of Justinian and the popedom 
of Vigilius. In 553 the “ Three Chapters ” 
wore condemned at the general council 
of Constantinople. 

Three Estates of the Bealm are 
the nobility, the clergy, and the com- 
monalty. In the collect for Gunpowder 
Treason we thank God for “preserving 
(1st) the king, and (2nd) the three estates 
of the realm;” from which it is quite 
evident that the sovereign is not one of 
the three estates, as nine persons out of 
ten suppose. TWe three estates are 
represented in the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment 


Three-jGLngeredJaok. Thefamous 
negro robber, who was the terror of Ja- 
maica in 1780, and was hunted down in 
1781. 

Three Kings’ Day. Epiphany or 
Twelfth-day, designed to commemorate 
the visit of the “ three kings ” or Wise 
Men of the East to the infant Jesus. 

Three Sheets in the Wind Un- 
steady from over drinking, as a ship when 
its sheets are in the wind. The sail of a 
ship is fastened at one of the bottom 
comers by a rope called a “tack the 
other corner is left more or less free as 
the rope called a “ sheet ” is disposed ; if 
quite free the sheet is said to be “ in the 
wind,” and the sail (laps and flutters with- 
out restraint. If all the throe sails were 
so loosened the ship would “reel and 
stagger like a drunken man.” 

Tliree-tailed Bashaw. The beg- 
lorbeg or prince of princes among the 
Turks has a standard borne before him 
with three horse-tails. Ho has also a 
gilt spear with tliree horse-tails carried 
before him, and stuck before his tent. 
The next in rank is tho pacha with two 
tails, and then the bey, who has only one. 

Three Tuns. A fish ordinary in 
Billingsgate, famous as far back as the 
reign of queen Anno. 

Threshers. Members of the Catho- 
lic organisation instituted in 1806. One 
object was to resist the payment of tithes. 
Their threats and warnings were signed 
“ Captain Thresher.” 

Threshold. Properly the door-sill, 
but figuratively applied to tho beginning 
of anything, as the threshold of life {in- 
fancy), tho threshold of an argument {the 
eommenc&mid),\hi!o threshold of the inquiry 
{die first part of the investigation), (Saxon, 
tharsmmdd, door-wood; German, f/ifir- 
schwelh; Icelandic, throsulldur. From 
ihur conics our door.) 

Thrift-box. A money-bo^L in which 
thrifts or savings are put. {See Spend- 
THRDTT.) 

Throgmorton Street {London). 
So named from Sir Nicholas Throck- 
morton, head of the ancient Warwick- 
shire family, and chief banker of Eng- 
land in the reign of queen Elizabeth. 

Throw. To throio the helve after the 
hatchet To lose the hatchet, and then in 
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tamper to throw away the handle ; to 
be reckless ; ** neck or nothing.** Losers 
often stake all they have left in a despe- 
rate last stake. {See Helve. ) 

Thnuns. Weaver’s ends and fag- 
puds of c^ot, used for common mgs. 
(The word is common to many languages, 
as Icelandic, tliraum; German, trmim; 
Dutch, drom; Greek, Virumma; all 
meaning "fag-ends** or "fragments.**) 

Come, liitere, come, out thread aad thmm ; 

Quail, oruih, conclude, and quelt ! 

Shaktiinmn, ** jlftieutumcr MtulU't Dreamt v. I. 

Thread arid thrum, Everylliing, good 
and bad together. 

Thrummy Cap. A sprite de- 
scribed in Kortbnmborland fairy tales 
as a "queer-looking little auld man,” 
whose exploits are generally laid in the 
cellars of old castles. 

Thrym. The giant who fell in love 
with Freyja, and stole Thor’s hammer. — 
Scandinavian myVntlofjy, 

{a clLcat), So a religious fra- 
ternity m India is called. Their patron 
goddess is Devi or Kali, wife of Si'va. The 
Thugs live by plunder, to obtain which 
they never halt at violence or even 
murdor. In some provinces they are 
called "stranglers” i^phamigars), in tho 
Tamil tongue "noosers" (an tulukar), 
in tho Cana rose "cat-gut thieves” (tanti 
JcalUrv). They band together in gangs 
mounted on horseback, assuming the 
appearance of merchants ; some two or 
more of those gangs concert to meet as 
if by accident at a given town. They 
then ascertain what rich merchants are 
about to journey, and either join this 
party or lay in wait for it. This being 
arranged the victim is duly caught with a 
lasso, plundered, and strangled. (Hindu, 
ihagOf deceive.) 

Thuggee (2 syl.). The vocation of a 
Thug--t.e., waylaying and robbing tra- 
vellers and merchants ; these expeditions 
were generally accompanied with murder 
by stoangulation with a running noose. 
This was a religious vocation, which had 
priests and an order of knighthood. 

Thule (2 syl.). Called by Drayton 
Thudy, Pliny, Solinus, and Mela take 
it for Iceland. Pliny says, "It is an 
isUmd in the Northern Ocoan discovered 
by Pyth'eas, after sailing six days from 
the Orcadh's.” Others, like Camden, 


consider it to be Shetland, still ealled 
Thylens*el (isle of ThylH) by seamen, in 
which opinion they agree with Mari'nus 
and the descriptions of Ptolemy and 
Tacitus. Bochart says it is a Svrian 
word, and that the Pheenician meronants 
who traded to the mup called it Oezirax 
ThulS (isles of dai^ness) ; but probably 
it is the Gothic Tiide, meaning the ** most 
remote land,** and is connected with the 
Greek telos, the end. 

Where the Northern Ooean, In vnst whirls, 
Boils round the naked melanoboly isles 
Of furthest Thule. ThomaoH, **Autumn," 

Ultima ThuVi. The end of tho world ; 
tho last extremity. Thule was the most 
northern point known to the ancient 
Homans. 

Tibi senri it nltima TlinK 

Virad, “ Georgia,^ i 80 

Thumb. When a gladiator was van- 
quishod it rested with the spectators to 
aecide whether he should oe slain or 
not. If they wished him to live they 
hold their thumbs down; if to be slaiu 
they turned their thumbs upwards. 
Whore, influenced by the rahble'e bloody will, 
With thumbs bent back, they pooularly kill. 

Drgden, ** Thvrd Satin/* 

Do you bite your thumb at met Do you 
mean to insult me? The way of expressing 
defiance and contempt was by snapping 
the finger, or putting tho thumb in the 
mouth. Both these acts are termed a 
jficoy whence our expressions " not wortli 
a fig,** "I dont care a fig for you.” 
Docker, describing St Paul*s Walk, 
speaks of tho biting of thumbs to beget 
quarrels. Glove.) 

I pee Contempt marching forth, giving mee the fico 
with hie thombe in hie mouth.— "IKtte Mmru* 
tl096U 

I will bite my tliumbe at them, which ie adis^racij 
to 1 hem If they bear it— 5/uiJte4Miare, ” Borneo and 
Juliet,- i. 1. 

By the pricking of my thumbs, something 
yakked this way comes. Another proverb 
says, "My little finger told me that." 
When your ears turn hot and red, it is to 
indicate that some one is speaking about 
you. When a sudden fit of " shivering 
occurs, it is because some one is treading 
on the place which is to form your grave. 
When the eye itches, it in^cates the 
visit of a friend. When the palm itebeS) 
it shows that a present will be shortly 
received. When the bones ache, 
prognosticates a coming storm. Plautue 
says, " Timeo quod rerum gesserim bio* 
ita dorsus totus prurit** {MUes Gloriotvsh 
All these and many similar superstitions 
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8st on the notion that ** ooming events 
ast their shadows before/* because our 
* angel/* ever watchful, forewarns us that 
re may be prepared. Sudden pains and 
rickinn are the warnings of evil on 
he road ; sudden glows and pleasurable 
ensations are the coiuriers to toll us of 
oy close at hand. These superstitions 
re relics of demonology and witchcraft. 
£veiy Aonest miller to a itmmh of gold, 
iVen an honest miller grows rich with 
rhat he prigs. Thus Chaucer says of his 
jiller— 


iTel eowde h4 itelg and tollen thriefl. 
ad yet he had a thomb of gold parde [was what 
isoaUed an honest miller'*]. 

** OaaUrhurtf Tolu ** {Prologue, 505). 


Rule of Thumb. Rough measure, 
ladies often measure yard lengths by 
heir thumb. Indeed the expression “ Six- 
een nails make a yard ’* seems to point 
9 the thumb-nail as a standard. Coun- 
rymen always measure by their thumb. 

Tom Thumb. (^b'^cToM.) 

Thumb Brticed. A corruption of Th’ome 
the home) brewed. 


sists of the papal palace, the court and 
garden of J^lvedere, the library, and 
the museum, all on the right bank of 
the Tiber. 

Thunderbolt of Italy. Gaston de 

Foix, nephew of Louis XII. (1489-1512.) 

Thunderer (TAe)* A name applied 
to Thje Times newspaper, in allusion to 
an article by Capt. Ed. Sterling, be- 
ginning thus: — 

Wo thundorod forth the othor day an article on the 
sntyoct of Mocial and pulitlual refoim.— 7'A« limes. 

Thundering Xiegion. During the 
war of Marcus Aurtdius with the Marco- 
manni, in 174, the Roman army was sliut 
up in a defile, and was reduced to groat 
straits for want of water. The Chris- 
tians in the army prayed for relief, when 
a thunderstorm broke over them, under 
cover of which they successfully nttacked 
the Marcoiuauni. (JSet Tiiehan Lkgio.n ) 

Thun'stone. The successor of king 
Arthur . — Nursery Tale, ** Tom Thumb*' 


Thumibikins or ThumJbseren}. An 
istrument of torture largely used by 
be Inquisition. The torture was com- 
ressing the thumb between two bars of 
ron, made to approach each other by 
leans of a screw. Principal Carstairs 
fas the last person put to this torture 
a Britain ; he suffered for half an hour 
-t Holyrood, by order of the Scotch 
*rivy Council, to wring from him a con- 
ession of the secrets of the Argyll and 
lonmouth parties. 

Thunder. The giant who fell into 
he river and was killed, becauso Jack 
ut the ropes that suspended the draw- 
>ridge, and when the giant ventured to 
ross it the bridge fell in. — ‘VacA the 
^iant Killer." 

Thunder and Lightning or Tonnani. 
ite^hen IL of Hungary. (1100, 1114- 

iions of Thunder (Boaner'gcs). James 
•nd John, the sons of Zebedee (Mark 
17) ; so called because they asked to 
>e allowed to consume with lightning 
■hose who rejected the mission of Christ 
Luke ix. 54 ; Mark iii. 17). 

Thunders of the Vatican. The 
^athemas and denunciations of the 
*ope, whose palace is the Vatican of 
ioroe. 

Properly speaking, the Vatican ocn- 


Thursday. (iSfec Black.) 

Thwack'um, in Fielding's ‘'Tom 
Jones.” 

Tiara. A composite emblem. Its 
primary moaning is purity and chastity 
— ^the foundation being of fine linen. 
The gold band denotes supremacy. The 
first cap of dignity was adopted by pope 
Damasus II. in 1048. The cap was sur- 
mounted with a high coronet in 1295 by 
Boniface VJII. The second coronet was 
added in 1335 by Benedict XII., to in- 
dicate the prerogatives of spiritual and 
temporal power combined in the Papacy. 
The third coronet is indicative of the 
Trinity, but it is not known who fir^t 
adopted it; some say Urban V., others 
John XXII., John XXIII., or Bene- 
dict XII. 

The nynibol of my ihreofold dignity, in heaven, upon 
earth, and in purgatorj . 

Vvpe 1‘ius Jjr. (1871). 

Tib. St. Tib's Eve. Never. A cor- 
ruption of St Ubos, a corruption again 
of Setuval. There is no such saint in 
the calendar as St. Ubes, and therefore 
her eve falls on the “ Greek Xalends*’ 



Tiber, called The Yellow Tiber, be- 
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oauM it It much diicoloured with yellow 
mud. 

TortMtaf nvIdU et mnltt flatui ut'na.— Firsdl. 

Tibert (Sir). The cat in the tale of 
** Reynard the Fox.” {See Tybalt.) 

Tibul'lus. The French Tihullue, 
Evariste B^sirg Desforges. ohevalier de 
Pamy. (1753-1814.) 

Tibur'oe (3 syl.) or Tihurce (2 syl.). 
ItrutiiGi* oi Valirian, couwrted by the 
tuacbing of Bt. Cecilia, his sister-in law, 
and baptised by pope Crhan. Hcing 
brought before Almachius the prefect^ 
and commanded to worship the imago of 
Jupiter, both the brothers rofasod, and 
were decapitated. — C/tawer, **Sccoun€le 
Nonnes Tale.** 


Tied-up. Married; tied-upinthe 

marriage-knot. 

When flnt the narrisae-knot was tied 
Between inj wite and me. 

Widkwgam^e^'ArUhmtUc.^ 


Tigemach, oldest of the Irish anuaU 
ists. His annals were published in 
doctor C’Connor’s JRerum JJib&rtiicarum 
StTipt.o 7 *c 8 VHereSf at the expense of the 
duke of Buckingham, 1814-1826, 

Tight. Nearly intoxicated. Sobri- 
<*ly IN HO Ifint, that with a little more 
.slrain it will burst away. A sea-phrase. 

Tign^s (fAd Arrow), So called from 
the rapidity of its current. Hiddekel is 
“The Dekol” or Diglath, a Somitio cor. 
ruption of Tiffra, Medo-Persic for arrow. 
(Gen. ii. 14.) 


A1 this thtoK sohe unto TiharoU f oMe (H ivl ). 
And after thin 'I'iburoe. iu Kood entcniu (2 syl.). 
With Valiri'an to pope II i bmi weiite. 

ChuuMT, ** Canterbury Talea,'* IS.tTS. 


Tick. To^ooaftcifc— -on ticket. In the 
seventeenth century, ticket was the ordi- 
nary term for the writton acknowledg- 
ment of a debt, and one living on credit 
was said to bo living on tick. Betting was 
then, and still is to a groat extent, a matter 
of tick— t.e., entry of particulars in a bet- 
ting-book. We have an Act of Parlia- 
ment prohibiting the use of betting- 
tickets : “ Be it enacted, that if any 
person shall play at any of the said 
games .... (otherwise than with and for 
ready money), or shall bet on the sides of 
such as shall play .... a sum of money 
exceeding £100 at any one time .... 
upon ticket or credit .... he shall,*' &c. 
(16 Car. II., cap. 16). 

Tide-waiters. Those who vote 
against their opinions. B. G. 0. of the 
Timet calls the clergy in convocation 
whose votes do not agree with their con- 
victions “ Ecclesiastical Tide-waiters.” 


Tidy means in tide, in Bea.son, in time. 
We retain the word in even -tide, spring- 
tide, and so on. Tusser has the phrase 
“If weather bo fair and tidy,*’ meaning 
■easonablo. Things done punctually and 
in their proper season are sure to be 
done orderly, and what is orderly done 
is neat and well-arranged. Hence we get 
the notion of methodical, neat, well- 
arranged, associated with tidy, (Danish, 
(idw, seasonable, favourable.) 

Mow are you getting on t Oh / pretty 
lidtYy— favourably. (iSm alove,) 


riu'mini. a oelerifa'UiqnadefluftTlsri nomeneit; 
quia, i^'erBica lingua, tignm aagUtam appellant— 
Qiiinlta Curtiua. 

Tike. A Yorkshire tike. A clown- 
ish rustic. (Celtic, tiae, a ploughman.) 
A small bullock or heifer is called a tike, 
so also is a dog, probably because they 
are the common companions of the * * tiac. ' 

Tilbury. The Governor of TiUmry 
Fort. Father of Tilburi'na ; a plain, 
blunt, matter-of-fact John Bull.— 
Shendan, “ Critic.** 

Tile, a hat. (Saxon tigel, Latin lego, 
to cover.) 

Tile a Lodge, in Freemasonry, 
means to close the door, to prevent any 
one uninitiated from entering. {Set 
above.) 

Time. Time and tide wait for no man. 

For th« next inn be epum amain. 

In heste alnchts, and skude away,— 

But time anil tide for no man stay. 

SomervdU, “ The Sveutrecented Miser " 

Take or Seize Time hy the forelock (Tha'- 
les of Mile'tus). Time is represented ac 
an old man, quite bald, with the excep- 
tion of a single lock of hair on the fore- 
head. Shakespeare calls him “that bald 
sexton. Time” (“King John,” iii. 1). 

The Times. A newspaper, founded by 
John Walter. In 1785 he establisbed 
The Daily Universal Remster, but in 
changed the name into The Times, or Daily 
Universal Reguter, {See Thunderer.) 

Time of Grace. The lawful season 
for vencry, which began at Midsummer 
and lasted to Holyrood-day. The fo* 
and wolf might be himted from the 
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tivity to the Annunciation ; the roebuck 
firom Easter to Michaelmas; the roe from 
Michaelmas to Candlemas; the hare from 
Michaelmas to Midsummer; and the boar 
from the Nativity to the Purification. 
(See Sporting Seasons.) 

Tune-honoured Iiancaster. Old 

John of Gaunt His father was Edward 
IIL, his son Henry IV., his nephew 
Richard II. of England ; his second wifo 
was Constance, c^ughtcr of Peter the 
Cruel of Castile and Leon ; his only 
daughter married John of Castile and 
Leon ; his sister Joanna marri od Alphonso^ 
king of Castile. Shakespeare calls him 

time-honoured *’ and “ old honoured 
he certainly was^ but was only fifty-nine 
at his death. Hesiod is called ** Old,” 
meaning "long ago.*' 

Tim'ias. King Arthur^s squire, the 
impersonation of chivalrous honour and 
generosity. His love for Belphcebe is in 
allusion to Sir Walter Raleigh’s admi- 
ration of queen Elizabeth. — Spenser, 
** Fairy Queen” 

Timoleon. The Corinthian who so 
hated tyranny, that ho murdered his own 
brother Timoph^ancs when he attempted 
to make himself absolute in Corinth. 

The fair Corinthian boaet 

Timoleon, happy temper, mild and firm. 

Who wept the brother whih- the tyrant bled 

Thonuunt " Wiuti.r." 

Timon of Athens. The misanthrope. 
Shakespeare’s play so called. Lord Ma- 
caulay uses the expression to out-Timon 
Timon *’-^'. 0 ., to be more misanthropical 
than even Timon. 

Tin. Money, A depreciating syno- 
nym for silver, which it resembles, and 
for which in Germany it is largely sub- 
stituted. 

Tinac'rio (The Saye), King of 
Mioom'icon. (See Zaramilla.) 

Tinder and Kindle are different forms 
of the same word. Thus the Latin wun~ 
fuM was also written nuncius, "c” having 
the force of "k.” Webster, in his Dic- 
tionary, says cl (answering to hi) are 
pronounced as tl, and illustrates his 
observation by the words clear, clean. 
We have heard of colour-blindness, but 
here is another phase of blindness. 

Tine-man (Lon-man). So was the 
mat earl of Douglas called, who died in 
«^ce, August 17, 1424. Oodscroft says. 


"No man was lesse fortunate, and it is 
no lesse true that no man was more 
valorous.” He was defeated at the battles 
of fiomilden, Shrewsbury, and VemeuiL 
It was in this last battle that he lost his 
hfo . — Sir Waller Scott , " Tales of a Grand- 
father,” xviii. 

Ting. The general assembly of the 
Northmen, which all capable of bearing 
arms were bound to attend on occasions 
requiring deliberation and action. The 
words Volksthing and Storthing are still 
iu use. 

A Bhont filled all the Ting, a thousand swords 

Clashed loud approval 

“ Fi'tthxcd-Saoa** {ThsPartiieo). 

Tinker. The person who tinks or 
boats on a kettle to announce his trade. 
(Welsh, tincian, to ring or " tink 
tincerz, a tinker.) 

The Inspired Tinker, John Bunyan. 
(1628-1688.) 

Tintag'el or Tintafil, A strong 
castle on the coast of Cornwall, the 
birth-place of king Arthur. 

Whoii Utlior iu Tintngil past away.— ni»ny«en, 
“ Tilt Vimtujf of Arthur^’* 

Tin'torn Abbey. Wordsworth has 
a poem called " Linos composed a few 
miles above Tintom Abbey,” but these 
linos have nothing whatever to do with 
the famous ruin, and do not even onoe 
allude to it. 

Tinto (Dick). The painter in Sir 
Walter Scott’s novel of "St. Honan’s 
Well” and in the introduction of "The 
Brido of Lammermoor.” 

Tintoretto, the historical painter. 
So called because his father was a dyer 
{(itdoi'e). His real name was Jacopo 
Robusti. He was nicknamed Jl Furioso, 
from the rapidity of his productions. 
(1512-1594.) 

Tip. Ke gave me a fip— a present of 
money, a bribe. (See Dibs.) 

To tip one iJte loink. To make a signal 
to another by a wink. Here tip means 
" to give,” as tip in the previous example 
moans " a gift.” 

Tiph'any, according to the calendar 
of saints, was the mother of the three 
kings of Cologne. (See Cologne.) 

Ti'phys. A pilot Ho was the pilot 
of the Argonauts. 

Many a Tiphyi oeean’i depths explon. 

To open wondrous ways untried before. 

Mo<ae*s**Arioslo," bk. viii 
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Tipstaff. A constable so called be- 
cause be carried a staff tipped with a 
bull's bom. In the documents of Ed- 
ward 111. allusion is often made to this 
staff. {See Rymer^i “ FoBdera”) 

Tirante the Whitr. One of the most 
redoubtable knights of mediaeval ro- 
mance. Don Quixote ranks him with 
Am'adis of Gaul, Felixmarte of Hyr- 
cania, and the more modern hero named 
don Belianis of Greece (bk. ii., ch. 5). 

Tirer une Dent. To draw a man's 
tooth, or extort money from him. The 
allusion is to the tale told by Holinshed 
of king John, who extorted 10,000 marks 
from a Jew living at Bristol, by extract- 
ing a tooth daily till he consented to 
provide the money. For seven succes- 
sive days a tooth was taken, and then 
the Jew gave in. 

Tire'sias. Blind as Tirdsias. Tire- 
sias, the Theban, by accident saw Athe'na 
bathing, and the goddess struck him 
with blindness by splashing water in his 
face. She afterwards repented doing so, 
and as she could not restore his sight, 
conferCed on him the power of soothsay- 
ing, and gave him a staff with which ho 
could walk as safely as if he had his 
sight. He found death at last by drink- 
ing from the well of Tilpho'sa. Milton 
makes Tiresias three syllables, as Ti- 
re-sas. (,See Thamtris.) 

Jnno the truth of what was said denied, 
Tirckias, therefore, must tiie causi decide. 

Addison, Tran^ormatton of 1 insias " 

Tiring Irons. Iron rings to be put 
on or taken oft' a ring as a puzzlo. Light- 
foot calls them tinng irons never to be 
unHed." 

Tirled. IJe tirled at the pin. He 
twiddled or rattled with the latch before 
he opened the door. Guillaume di 
Lorris, in his Romance of the Rose ” 
(18th century), says, “When persons 
visit a friend they ought not to bounce 
all at once into the room, but should an- 
nounce their approach by a slight cough, 
or few words spoken in the hall, or a 
slight shuffling of their feet, so os not to 
take their friends unawares.” Tho pin 
is the door-latch, and before a visitor 
entered a room it was, in Scotland, 
thought good manners to fumble at the 
latch to give notice of your intention to 
enter (Tirl is the German qvdrlen, Dutch 
dwarlen^ our twirl, &c. ; or Danish trUU, 


German triUer, 'Welsh treUlioj our triU, 
to rattle or roll.) 

^ Chartio is my Darliny." 

Tiryns. An ancient city of AFgolis 
in Greece, famous for its Cyclopean 
architecture. The * ' Gallery of T^ns ” is 
the oldest and noblest structure of the 
heroic ages. It is mentioned by Homer, 
and still exists. 


Tiryn'thian Swain Hercules is 
so called by Spenser, but he is more fre- 
quently styled the Tirynihian Hero, be- 
cause he generally resided at Tiryns, a 
town of Ar'golis, 

Tisapher'nes (4 syl.). “ The thun- 
derbolt of war, whose force in battle 
every force excelled.” Ho was in the 
army of the king of Egypt, and was slain 
by Rinaldo. — Tasso, “ Jerusalem De- 
livered,** bk. XX. 

TiseUin the raven, in tho tale of 
“ Reynard the Fox.” Tho word is old 
Gorman, its (wise) ; tiaellin means the 
little wise one. 

Tit for Tat. J. Bellenden Ker says 
this is tho Dutch dit vor dot (this for 
that). Quid pro quo is a synonymous 
phrase. 

Ti'tan. The sun, so called by Ovid 
and Virgil. 

And flecked Darknem like a drunkard reela 

From furih Day’g puth nnd Tican’ti fiery wheela 
Shakespeare, *'Romeo and JiUut,*' ii. 8. 

The Tiians, The children of Heaven 
and Earth, who, instigated by their 
mother, deposed their father, and libe- 
rated from Tai/taros their brothers the 
Hundred>handed, and the Cyolopes.— 
Classic mythology, 

Titanla. Wife of Olberon, king of 
the fairies. According to the belief in 
Shakespeare's age, fairies were the same 
as the classic nymphs, the attendants 
of Diana. The queen of tho fairies was 
therefore Diana herself, called Titania 
by Ovid Metamorphoses,” iii. 173).— 
Keightley, **Fairy Mythology,** 

Titho'nus. A beautiful Trojan be- 
loved byAuro'ra. He begged the god- 
dess to grant him immortality, which 
request the goddess granted ; but as 
he had forgotten to ask for youth and 
vigour, he soon grew old, indrm, and 
ugly. When life became insupportable 
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he prayed Aurora to remove him from 
the world ; this, however, she oould not 
do, but she changed him into a grass- 
hopper. Synonym for an old man.** 

All Idle scene Tythonus acted 

When to a grashhopper contracted. 

Pnor^ “ The Turtle and Sfarrem^ 
Thinner than Tithonus was 
Before he faded into air. 

Tales iff Mikbes^* 

Titian ( Tiziano Vecell io). A n J lalLiu 
landscape painter, celebrated for the hue 
effects of his clouds. (1 477’157(>. ) 

Kot Titian's pencil e'er oould ao nrrav. 

bo floece with olourlg tlie pure ethereal spaoe. 

Thanuou, “ CaatU cif iadotonce.** canto t. 

The French Titian. Jacques Blanch- 
ard. the painter. (1600-1638.) 

The Titian of Portugal. Alonzo Sanches 
Coello. (1515-1590.) 

Titmouse {Tittlebat). A vulgar, 
ignorant linen-draper's apprentice, who 
comes into £10,000 a year. His conceit, 
his vulgarity, his ganclierio, and his 
emptiness of mind are well illustrated in 
Warren’s “ Ton Thousand a Year.” 

Tittle Tattle. Tattle is prate, 
Dutch tcUerenf Italian iatta-milla. Tittle 
is little, same as tit in tomtit, titmouse, 
little tit, tit-bit. 

Tit'UOS. A giaut whoso body covered 
nine acres of ground. He was punished 
by having two vultures feeding for ever 
on his liver, which grow again as fast as 
it was oaten. Prome'theus was clminod 
to Mount Caucasus, and had his liver 
devoured in a similar way by a vulture 
or eagle. 

Ti'tUS. The penitent thief, called 
Desmas in the ancient mysteries. {See 
Dumachus.) 

Titus the Roman emperor was called 
« The delight of men.” (40, 79-81 .) 

Titui indeed gave one short ereniug gleam. 

More cordial felt, as in the midst it spread 

Of storm and horror ; tiie delight of men. 

Thornton, ** labertif,*’ lii. 

The Arch of Titus oommomoratos the 
capture of Jerusalem, a.d. 70. 

Tit^yre Tub. A dissolute young 
scapegrace, whose delight was to worry 
the watchmen, upset sedans, wrench 
knockers off doors, and be rude to prettv 
women, at the close of the soventeenth 
centuiy. The name comos from the first 
line of Virgil’s first Eclogue, Tiit/re tu 
^tths readiaM svJb tegmine fagi (Tityre 
Tub loves to lurk in the dark night 
liMikiug for mischief). 

2 D 


m 


Tit^yrus. Any shepherd; so called 
in allusion to the name familiar from its 
use in Greek idyls and Virgil’s fitst 
Eclogue. In the Shepherd's Calen- 
dar,” Spenser calls Chaucer by this 
name. 

Heroes and their feats 
Fatigue me, never weary of the pipo 
Of Tityrus, Hssernbliug ms lie sang 
The rustic throng beneath his favourite beech. 

Cowper. 

Tizo'na. One of the favourite swords 
of the Cid, taken by him from king 
Jliicav. His other favourite sword was 
Cohi'da. Tizoua was buried with him. 

To. Altogether; wholly. 

I r the pndeeh be burned to. . . .we saye the byshops 
hath put hiB fote m the potto.— Tyiutuia 

To-do. Uer^s a pretig to-do. Dis- 
turbance. The French affaire— Lo., d 
faire (to do). 

Toads. Tho device of Clovis was 
three toads (or botes, as they were called 
in Old French), but after his baptism the 
Arians greatly hated him, and assembled 
a large army under king Candat to put 
down the Christian king. While on his 
way to meet tho heretics, he saw in the 
hoavens his device miraculously changed 
into three lilies or on a banner azun. 
He had such a banner instantly mado, 
and called it his liftamhe. Even before 
his army camo in sight of king Candat, 
tho host of the horetio lay dead, slain 
liko tho army of Sennacherib by a blast 
from the God of battles. — Raoul de 
Prhles, *^Gra7is Cr uniques de France." 

ItiB wytncBKyd of Maister Robert Gagwyne that 
before thyse diiycB all Freiiuh kyuges used to burs 
in their armrs iii Todys, but after tlrs Clodoveua 
had recognised CriHleii relnyou ill Floure de lys 
were sent to bym by diuyne power, sette in a 
shylde of azure, the whioho sy»B that been borne of 
all French kyuges.— .Mihtan’s Uhroniett. 

The toad, ugly and venomofus, wears yet 
a precious jewel in its head. Fenton says : 
** There is to bo found in the heads ot 
old and great toads a stone they call 
borax or stolon, which being used as 
rings give forewarning against venom” 
(1.569). These stones always bear a 
figure resembling a toad on their surface. 
Lupton says : “A toad-stone, called 
crepaudia, touching any part envenomed 
by the bite of a rat, wasp, spider, or 
other venomous beast, ceases the pain 
and swelling thereof.” In the Londes- 
borough Collection is a silver ring of the 
fifteenth century, in which one of these 
toad-stones is set. The stone was Bup* 
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posed to sweat and change colour when 
poison was in its proximity. 

Toada unknown in Ireland. It is said that 
St Patrick cleared the island of all var- 
mint” by his malediction, but it is quite cer- 
tain that the Natterjack or Bufo calanutais 
abundant in the south-west of the island. 

Toad-eater. At the final overthrow 
of the Moors, the Castilians made them 
their servants, and their active habits 
and officious manners greatly pleased the 
proud and lazy Spaniards, who called 
them mi todita (my factotum). Hence a 
cringing officious dependent, who will do 
all sorts of dirty work for you, is called a 
to^ta or toad eater. 

Pulttney'a Toad-eater. Henry Vane, so 
called by Walpole, 1742. 

Toad-flax. A corruption of iod- 
Hax. ** Tod ” moans a bunch or cluster, 
a word still applied to wool, where 281b8. 
is called a tod. The mass of a sum of 
figures is called the lump or totaf. The 
Cymhalafria lUilica is called tod-fiax on 
account of its multitudinous mass of 
threads matted together in a cluster. 

Toad»pipe {Eqviee'tum arvens’i) is 
tod'pipe; so called from the cluster of 
jointed liair-like tubes or pipes of which 
it consists. 

Toad-stone. {See Toad, ** ugly and 
venomous.”) 

Toady. Toad-eater.) 

Toast. A namo given, to which 
guests are invited to drink in compli- 
ment. The name at one time was that 
of a lady. The word is taken from the 
toast which used at one time to be put 
into the tankard, and which still floats in 
the loving-cup, and also the cups called 
copuB, bishop, and cardinal, at the Uni- 
versities. Hence the lady named was the 
toast or savour of the wine— that which 
gave the draught piquancy and merit. 
The story goes that a certain beau, in 
the reign of Charles II., being at Bath, 
pledged a noted beauty in a glass of 
watw taken from her bath, whereupon 
another roysterer cried out he would have 
nothing to do with the liouor, but would 
have the toast the lady herself).— 
Mambler, No. 24. 



Tobit, sleeping one night outside the 
rail of his courtyard, was blinded by 


sparrows muting warm dung into his 
eyes.” His son Tobias was attacked on 
the Tigris by a fish, which leapt out of 
the water to assail him. Tobias married 
Sara, seven of whose betrothed lovers 
had been successively carried off by the 
evil spirit Asmode^us. Asmodeus was 
driven off by the angel Azarinas, and 
fleeing to the extremity of Egypt, was 
bound. Old Tobit was cured of his 
blindnesi, by applying to his eyes the 
gall of the fish which had tried to devour 
his son . — Apocrypha (Book of Tobit). 

Tobo'so. Dulcin'ea del Tdboto. Don 
Quixote’s lady. Sancho Panza says she 
was ''a stout-built sturdy wench, who 
could pitch the bar as well as any young 
fellow in the parish.” The knight had 
been in love with her when he was 
sin)ply a gentleman of the name of 
Quixa'da. She was then called Aldonza 
Lorenzo (daughter of Lorenzo Corchuelo 
and Aldonza Nogales) ; but when the 
gentleman became a don, he changed 
the style of address of the village damsel 
into one more befitting his new rank.— 
CervanteSf **Don Quixote,** bk. i., oh. 1, 

** Sir,'* said Don Quixote, '*ghe is not a desoendnnt 
of the nnoieiit Cail, Curtn, and Soipios of Rome; nor 
of tiio modern Colonas and Orsini ; nor of the He- 
Milas and Vilianovas of Valencia ; neither is she a 
descendant of the Palafoxce, Mewcas, .Kooabertii, 
Corelios, Lunas, Alaaonds, Ureas. Foies, and Gur> 
reas of Aroffou ; neither does the ladf Duleinca 
descend from the Cerdas. Mannques,Mendoiai,aBd 
Oiiimans of ('astile, nor from the AIencastro'<, 
Pallas, and Menescs of Portugal : but she derives 
her origin from a ftunily of ToboBo,.iiear Manoba 
(bk. 11 , ch. &). 

In English the accent of Dulcinea 
is often on the second syllable, but in 
Spanish it is on the third. 

Ask yon for whom my tears do flow so? 

Why, for Dulomcadci Tohoso. 

Don QutxoWs Umoomih 

Tobo'sian. rampaid Maidcho-^ 
gan lion shall he united to ths white 
Tohosian dove. Literally, Don Quixote 
de la Mancha shall marry Dulcin'ea del 
Tobeso. Metaphorically, “ None but 
the brave deserve the fair;” ''She who 
is fair all maids above shall bravery’s 
guerdon be.” 

Toby {Uncle). The real hero of 
Sterne’s " Tristram Shandy.” He is a 
captain wounded at the siege of Namur, 
noted for his kindness of heart, his in- 
genuous simplicity, bis gallantry, and 
maiden modesty. 

Toby Veck. Ticket-porter and job- 
man, nicknamed "Trotty,” from 
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pooe. weak, small, spare man,'* 

who loved to earn his money, and heard 
the chimes ring words which his fancy, 
hopes, and fears created. After a dinner 
of tripe he lived for a time in dream-land, 
and woke up on New Yearns Day to 
dance at his daughter's wedding. — 
DickeiM, **Th€ Cldm/ts." 

Toddy. A favourite Scotch beverage 
compounded of spirits, hot water, and 
sugar. The word is a corruption of iaudit 
the Indian name for the saccharine juice 
of palm spathes. The Sanskrit is toldi 
or ialdif from tal (palm-juice).~jKAi»(f, 
** Veffeialde Kingdom*' 

Todgers {Mrs."). Proprietress of a 
commercial boarding-house in Martin 
Chuzzlewit,’* by Charles Dickens. 

Toes. The most dexterous man in 
the use of his toes in lieu of fingers was 
William Kingston, bom without hands 
or arms, (^ee ** World of Wonders,’* 
pt. z. ; Correspondence, p. 65.) 

Tofania. An old womsm of Naples 
immortalised by her invention of a taste- 
less and colourless poison, called by her 
the Manna of Hi, Nicola of Barx^ but better 
known as A cqua Tofa'na. Above 600 per- 
sons fell victims to this insidious drug. 

Hioronyma Spara, generally called La 
Spara, a reputed witch, about a century 
previously, sold a similar elixir. The 
secret was revealed by the father confes- 
sors, after many years of concealment 
and a frightful number of deaths. 

Tog. TogSt dress. (Latin, toga.) 
** Togged out in his best ” is dressed in 
his best clothes. Toggery is finery. 

Toga. The Romans were called 
ioga'U cr gene toga' la, because their chief 
outer dress was a toga. 

Tole'do. Famous for its swords. 
''The temper of Tole'dan blades is such 
that they ore sometimes packed in 
boxes, curled up like the mainsprings of 
watches.” Both Livy and Polybius refer 
to them. 

Tolmen, in French Dolmen, An 
immense mass of stone placed on two or 
more vertical ones, so as to admit a 
passage between them. (Celtic, tol or 
tkl, table; men, stone.) 

TIxe Constantine Tolmen, Cornwall, con- 
sists of a vast stone 33 feet long, 14^ 
deep, and 18| across. This stone is 


eulated to weigh 750 tons, and is poised 
on the points of two natural rocks. 

Tolo'sa. He 1ms got the gold of Tohsa 
(Latin proverb meaning *'His iU-gotton 
wealth will do him no good '*). Csepio, 
in his march to Gallia Narbonensis, stole 
from Toulouse {Tolosa)t\io gold and silver 
consecrated by the Cimbrian Druids to 
their gods. In the battle which ensued 
both Csepio and bis brother consul were 
defeated by the Cimbrians and Teutons, 
and 112,000 Romans were left dead on 
the field (B.o. 106). 

Tom. Between '* Tom ** and " Jack ’* 
there is a vast difference. " J ack ** is the 
sharp, shrewd, active fell6w, but Tom 
the honest dullard. Counterfeits are 
“Jacks,” but Toms are simply bulky 
examples of the ordinary sort, as Tom- 
toes. No one would think of calling the 
thick-headed, ponderous male cat a Jack, 
nor the pert, dexterous, thieving daw a 

Tom.” The former is instinctively 
called a Tom-cat, and the latter a Jack- 
daw. The subject of "Jack** has been 
already set forth. {See Jack.) Let us 
now see how Tom is used ; — 

Tom d Bedlam (g.v.). A mendicant 
who levies charity on the plea of insanity. 

Tom-cat. The male cat. 

Tom-Drum's entertainmvnU A very 
clumsy sort of horse-play. 

Tom-Farthing. A born fool. 

Tom Fool. A clumsy, witless fool, 
fond of stupid practical jokes, but very 
different from a " Jack Pudding,*' who ia 
a wit and bit of a conjuror. 

Tom Long. A lazy, dilatory sluggard. 

Tomlony. A simpleton. 

Tom Noddy. A puffing, fuming, stupid 
creature, no more like a " Jack-a-dandy" 
than Bill Sikes to Sam Weller. 

Tom Noodle. A mere nincompoop. 

Tom tite Fipen'*s Son. A poor stupid 
thief who got well basted, and blubbered 
like a booby. 

Tom Thumb. A man cut short or stinted 
of his fair proportions. (For the Tom 
Thumb of nursery delight, seo next poMe.\ 

Tom Tidier, An occupant who finds it 
no easy matter to keep his own against 
sharper rivals. {Seo Tou Tidubb's 
Ground.) 

Tom Txller. A hen-pecked husband. 

Tom Tinlicr. The brawny, hbavy black* 
smith, with none of the wit and fun of a 
"Jack Tar,” who /can pull a yam to 
astonish all his native village. 
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Tow TU, The "Tom Thumb” of birds. 

Toni-Toe» The clumsy, bulky toe, 
"bulk without spirit vast.” Why the 
Kreat toe ? " For that being one o* the 
lowest, basest, poorest of this most wise 
rebellion, thou goest foremost.”— Shaker 
ipeartt ** Coriolanus,*' i. 1. 

Tom Tug. A waterman, who bears the 
same relation to a Jack Tar as a cart- 
horse to an Arab. Tom Tuq.) 

Great Tom of Liiicobi. A boll weighing 
5 tons 8 cwt. 

Mighty Tom of Oxfoi'd. A bell weigh- 
ing 7 tons 12 cwt. 

Old Tom. A heavy, strong, intoxicat- 
ing sort of gin. 

Tom and Jerry. Two characters in 
Pierce lean’s "Jjife in London.” 

Tomand Jerry Sh<yp. (jSc^TommtShop.) 

Tom o’ Bedlams. A race of mendi- 
cants. The Bethlehem Hospital was made 
to accommodate six lunatics, but in 1644 
the number admitted was foriy-four, and 
applications were so numerous that many 
inmates were dismissed half cured. Those 
'Hicket-of-leave men” used to wander 
about as vagrants, chaunting mad songs, 
and dressed in fantastic dresses, to excito 
pity. Under cover of these harmless 
** innocents,” a set of sturdy rogues ap- 
peared, called Abram Men, who shammed 
lunacy, and committed great depreda- 
tions. 

With % liph like Tom o* Bedlam. 

Shakuipuire, ** Kwg Lear” i. S. 


Tom-boy. A romping girl, a harlot, 
ffiaxon, tumhere, a dancer or romper; 
Danish, tumle, "to tumble about;” 
French, iomher; Spanish, tumhar; our 
tumble.) The word may either be tumbe- 
boy (one who romps like a boy), or a 
tumher (one who romps), the word hoy 
being a corruption. 


Alady 

Bo fair.. ..to be partner'd 
With Tomboya 

ShakeepMf^ ” Oymbelint" t. 7. 


Tom Folio. Thomas Rawlinson, 
the bibliomaniac. (1681-1725.) 


Tom Fool’s Colours. Red and 
yellow, or scarlet and yellow, the colours 
of the ancient motley. 

Tom Foolery. The coarse witicsr 
iokes of a Tom Fool. (iS^s above.) 

TomLong^. Waiting for Tom Long-- 
a wearisome long time. The pun, of 
couive, is on the word long. 


Tom Thumb, the nursery tale, is 
from the French Le Petit Poucet, by 
Charles Ferrault (1630), but it is probably 
of Anglo-Saxon origin. There is in the 
Bodleian Library a ballad about Tom 
Thumb, "printed for John Wright in 
1630.” Tom in this compound is the 
Swedish Tomt, a nix or dwarf, as in 
TompUgubhe (a brownie or kobold). The 
t is mute, like the d in 2Vo/d, pronoimced 
trolU 

The Tom Thumb of King Arthur*s 
court is a clever little fellow ; but the 
stunted creature ordinarily termed a 
Tom Thumb is simply a man cut short. 
One should be called Tomt-thumb, and 
the other Tom-thumb. 

Tom Thumb. The son of a common 
ploughman and his wife, who was 
knighted by king Arthur, and was killed 
by the poisonous breath of a spider, in 
the reign of king Thunstone, the suc- 
cessor of Arthur . — Nursery taU. 

Tom Tidler’s Ground. The 
ground or tenement of a sluggard. The 
expression occurs in Dickens’s Christ- 
mas Story, 1861. Tidier is a contraction 
of " the idler ” or C idler. The game so 
called consists in this : Tom Tidier stands 
on a heap of stones, gravel, &c. ; other 
boys rush on the heap, crying " Here 1 
am on Tom Tidler’s ground,” and Tom 
bestirs himself to keep the invaders off. 

Tom Tug. A waterman. In allusion 
to the tug or boat so called, or to tugging 
at the oars. 

Tomb of our Lord. This spot is 
now covered by “I’lio Church of the 
lloly Sopulcliro ” A long marble slab is 
shown on the pavement as the tombstone. 
Where the Lord was anointed for his 
burial three large candlesticks stand, 
covered with red velvet. 

Tommy Shop. Where wages are 
paid to workmen, who are expected to 
lay out a part of the money for the good 
of the shop. Tommy means bread or a 
penny roll, or the food taken by a work- 
man in his handkerchief ; it also means 

5 oods in lieu of money. A Tom and 
erry shop is a low drinking-room. 

Tonans {Delirium Tonans), Loud 
talk, exaggeration, gasconade. Black- 
woods Magazine (1869) introduced tbs 
expression in the following clause : — 
Irisbmen uv th« tietims of that terrible iBabdy 
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Uwt to duLTaetertoed by a tort of aab-acate ntTlnx. 
and mar, for want ot a bettor namo, bo called 
*' Deliiiiun Tonau.” 

Tonraes. 

The Italian is pleasant but without 
sinews, as a still fleeting water. 

The French— delicate, but even nice as 
a woman, scarce daring to open her lips 
for fear of marring her countonanee. 

Spanish — majestical, but fulsome, run- 
ning too much on the letter o ; and terri- 
ble like the devil in a play. 

Dutch— manlike, but wilhal very harsh, 
as one ready at every word to pick a 
quarrel. 

Wo (the English), in borrowing from 
them, give the strength of consonants 
to the Italian ; the full sound of words 
to the French ; the variety of termina- 
tions to the Spanish ; and the mollifying 
of more vowels to the Dutch ; and so, 
like bees, we gather the honey of their 
good properties and leave the dregs to 
themselves. — Camden, 

To'nio. A young Tyrolese who saved 
Maria, the suttler-gir], when on the point 
of falling down a i)rocipice. The j'oung 
couple fall in love with each other, and 
the regiment which calls Maria its 
adopted daughter consents to their mar- 
riage, provided Tonio will enlist under 
its flag. No sooner is this done than 
Maria is claimed by the marchioness of 
Berkeufield as her own daughter, and is 
at once removed to the castle of her 
noble mother. In time the castle is 
taken possession of by the same French 
regiment, and Tonio has risen to tho 
rank of field officer. When he claims 
the hand of Maria, the marchioness tells 
him she has promised her to tho son of a 
duchoss ; but Maria induces her to relent, 
and she is given in marriage to the 
Tyrolese. — Donizetti, *' La Figha dd 
Jleggxnwiio ” (an opera), 

Tonna (Mrs.), Charlotte Elizabeth, 
the author of ** Personal Recollections.” 
a792-1846.) 

Ton^sure (2 syl. ). The ioTimre of St. 
Peter consists in shaving tho crown and 
back of the head, so as to leave a ring or 
“crown” of hair. 

The tonsure of James consists in shaving 
the entire front of tho head. This is 
sometimes called “ The tonsure of Simon 
thft Magician,” and sometimes “The 
Scottish tonsure,” from its use in North 
El itain. 


Tontine (2 syl.). A legacy left 
among several persons in such a way 
that as any one dies his share goes to 
tho survivors, till the last survivor in- 
herits all. So named from Lorenzo 
Tonti, a Neapolitan, who introduced 
the system into France in 1653. 

Tony Iiumpkin. A young clown- 
ish bumpkin in “She Stoops to Con- 
quer,” by Oliver Goldsmith. 

Tooba or Touba (etetmal happinm), 
Tlie tree Touba, in Paradise, stands in 
the palace of Mahomet.— iSh/s (Prehm, 
Disc.), 

Toodle (Mr.), A character who had 
only three stages of existence. He was 
either taking refreshment in the bosom 
of bis family, or was tearing through the 
country at from twenty-five to fifty miles 
an hour, or was sleeping after his fatigues. 
— Dvekens, **DQn\heg and Son** 

Tool. To tool a coach. To drive one ; 
generally applied to a gentleman Jehu, 
who undertakes for his own amusement 
to drive a stage-coach. To tool is to use 
tho tool as a workman ; a coachman's 
tools are the reius and whip with which 
ho tools his coach or makes his coach go, 

Toom Tabard A nick- 

name given to John Jialiol, because of 
his poor spirit, and sleeveless appoint- 
ment to the throne of Scotland. The 
honour was an “empty jacket,” which 
he enjoyed a short time and then lost, 
lio died discrowned in Normandy. 

Tooth. Greek, odoni i Latin, dent; 
Sanskrit, dant; Gothic, tuntK. 

Armed to the teeth. To the I’tb. A simi- 
lar pun is “ raising pie to the teeth,” 
that is to the T^b power. These ai'd 
Cambridge University phrases, taken 
from mathematics. 

In spite of his teetK Though he saarfa 
and shows his teeth like a snarling dog, 
(See Tjceth.) 

Tooth and Egg. A oormption of 
Tulanag, a Cbinesu word for spelter, the 
metal of which canisters are made, and 
tea-ehests lined. It is a mixture oi 
English lead and tin from Quintang. 

Tooth and NaiL In right good 
earnest, like a rat or mouse biting and 
scratching to get at something. 

Toots (Mr,). A sort of Vordant 
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Green, who had recently burst the bonds 
of Dr. BUmber's school, and fallen in love 
with Florence Dombey. He is famous for 
blushing, refusing what he is dying to 
obtain, and saying ** Oh, it is of no con- 
sequence,’* out of nervous bashfulness. — 
XHeiens, **D<mbey and Son" oh. xxviii. 

**lMnir0 7on,*’nld Mr. Tootn “ really 1 am dread- 
fully aorry, biit it's of no couaequence/'—iiicActK, 
and Bon.*' 

Tap. {See Slebf.) 

Top-Sawyer. A first-rate fellow. 
The sawyer that takes tbo upper stand 
is always the superior luan, and gets 
double wages. 

Tope. A tumulus or Buddhistic 
monument, called in Ceylon a datjop. 
(Pidi Mpa, Sanskrit stdpat a mound. 
Dagop is dlidtvrgopa, relic-preserrer.) 

To’pliet {playing on timbrels). A 
▼alley near Jerusalem, where children 
were made to ** pass through the fire to 
Moloch.” Josi'ah threw dead bodies, 
ordure, and other unclean things there, 
to prevent all further application of the 

f lace to religious use (2 Kings xxiii. 10, 
1), Here Sennacherib’s army was de- 
stroyed (Isa. XXX. 31-33). The valley was 
also called Gehinnom” (valley of Hin- 
nom), corrupted into Gehenna, and rabbi 
Kimohi tells us that a perpetual fire was 
kept burning in it to consume the dead 
bodies, bones, filth, and ordure deposited 
there. 

Topic. This word has wholly changed 
its oi^inal meaning. It now signifies a 
subject for talk, a theme for discussion 
or to bo written about; but originally 
^'topics” were what wo call common- 
placet, • the “sentences” of Peter Lom- 
uard were theological topics. (Greek, 
iojtika, from topot, a place.) 

Topsy. A slave-girl, who imper- 
sonates the low moral development but 
real capacity for education of the negro 
race. Her reply to Aunt Ophelia,; who 
questioned her as to her father and 
mother, is worthy Dickens. After main- 
taining that she had neither father nor 
mother, her solution of her existence was 
“I ’spects I growed.” — Mrt, Beeciver 
Stowe, “ Uncle Tom*t Cabin." 

Topoy-tllrvy. The Saxon top side 
turn-aweg (the top-side tum-away), or 
top'tid tjim-weg doivn (top-side turn way- 


down), as Shakespeare says “turn it 
tupsy turvy down*^ (** 1 Henry IV.,” hr. 
1). Skinner gives t^en in turfen (tops 
in the turf— i.s., upside on the ground), 
and Grose top-side twrf-vrise, ti^ being 
always laid the wrong side upwards. 
i^See llALF-SBAS Over.) 

Toralva. The licentiate who was 
conveyed on a cane through tho air, with 
his eyes shut. In the space of twelve 
hours he arrived at Home, and lighted 
on the tower of Nona, whence, looking 
down, he witnessed the death of the con- 
stable do Jiourbon. The next morning 
he arrived at Madrid, and related the 
whole affair. During his flight through 
the air the devil bade him open his eyes, 
and he found himself so near the moon 
that he could have touched it with his 
fiTigor.—Cervantes,**DonQuixote," pt. II., 
bk. iii., ch. 5. 

Torne'a. A lake, or rather a river 
of Sweden, which rises from a lake in 
Lapland, and runs into the Gulf of Both- 
nia, at the town called Torne’a or Tome. 

Still prcBsmg on beyond Tornea's lake. 

Thomhon^ “ iTtnier.* 

Torqua'to— i.e., Torquato Tasso, the 

poet. (^6'ee Alfonso.) 

And see how deirly earned Toronato'i ilsme. 

Lord liffton/* Vhilde Harold^* vr. SA 

Torr’s MSS., in the library of the 
dean and chapter of York Minster. These 
voitKiiinous records contain the clergy 
list of every parish in the diooese of York, 
and state not only the date of each va- 
cancy, but the cause of each removal, 
whether by death, promotion, or other- 
wise. 

Torralba {Doctor}, who resided some 
time m the court of Charles V. of Spain. 
He was tried by tbe Inquisition for sor- 
cery, and confessed that the spirit Ce- 
quiel took him from ValPadolid' to Borne 
and back again in an hour and a half. — 
I*ellieer. 

Torre, Sir (1 syl.). Brother of Elaine, 
and son of the lord of As'tolat. A kind, 
blunt heart, brusque in manners, and 
but little of a knight.— Tcanymn, **Jdylt 
of the King" (Elaine). 

Torricelli is noted for his explana- 
tion of the rise of water in a commoa 
suction-pump. Galileo explained the 
phenomenon by tho ipse dixit of “Nature 
abhors a vacuum.” 
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Torso. A Btature which has lost its 
head and members, as the famous ** torso 
of Hercules.** The word is Italian, and 
means a trunk [of a tree, &o.]. 

Torture (2 syl.). The most cele- 
brated instruments of torture were the 
mck, called by the Enji^lish “the duko 
of Exeter’s daughter ; ’* the thumbtkina 
or thumbscrews, the hooU^ the mncers, 
the manacles^ and the scavenger's daughter 
{q.v,). 


To'ry. This word, says Defoe, is the 
Irish toruighf used in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth to signify a band of Irish rob- 
bers. It is formed from the verb toruighim 
(to make sudden raids). Golius says — 
“Toby, silvestt'is, montana^ avis, iumo, 
et utrumque ullvs haud thi est (Whatever 
inhabits mountains and forests is a Tory). 
Lord Macaulay says— “The name was 
first given to those who refused to concur 
in excluding James from the throne.” 
He further says— The bogs of Ireland 
afforded a refuge to popish outlaws, called 
lories.*' Tory-hunting was a pastime 
which has even found place in our nursery 
rhymes— “I went to the wood and I 
killed a tory.” 

F. Crossley gives as the derivation, 
TaM-righ (Celtic), “ king’s party.” 

H. T. Here, iu^i'otes and Queries, give* 
Tuath-^'igh, “partisans of the king.” 

G. Borrow gives Tar-a-ri, “ Come, O 
king.” 

Another suggestion is the highway- 
man’s demand, Toreel toreel — “Give! 
give ! ” (i.e., your money or your life). 


Toucll. To keep foitc/t— faith, fidelity. 
The allusion is to “touching” gold and 
other metals on a touch-stone to prove 
them. Shakespeoro speaks of “ friends 
of noble touch” (proof). 


And trust me on my tnith. 

If thou keep touch with me. 

My dearest friend, as my own heart. 
Thou Bhalt right welcome l«. 

George Mat iiwell (1730). 


Tou'chet. When Charles IX. in- 
troduced Henri of Navarre to Marie 
Touchet, he requested him to make an 
anagram on her name, and Henri there- 
upon wrote the following— Jis charm tout. 


Touchstone. A dark, flinty schist, 
called by the ancients Lapis l/ydius ; 
called touch-stone because gold is tried 
by it, thus : the stone is touched by the 


metal, and the metal leaves a mark be- 
hind, the colour of which indicates its 
purity. Dr. Ure says, “ In such small 
work as cannot be assayed . . . the as- 
sayers .... ascertain its quality by 
* touch.* They then compare the colour 
left behind, and form their judgment 
accordingly.” 

Gold is tried by the touchstone, and men by gold. 

—Baeoti. 

Touchstone. A clown whose mouth is 
filled with quips and cranks and witty 
repartees. — iSfiak^speare, As You like 
Jt." The original ouo was Tarlton. 

Touchy (French, touchS, affected), 
or touc/iez pas, “Noli me tangere,** 
one not to bo touchod. 

Tour. The Grand Tour. Through 
Franco, Switzerland, Italy, and home by 
Germany. Before railways were laid 
down, this tour was made by most of the 
young aristocratic families as the finish 
of their education. Those who merely 
went to France or Germany wero simply 
tourists. 

Tournament or Tournay, A tilt 
of knights; the chiof art of the game 
being so to manoeuvre or turn, your horse 
as to avoid tho adversary’s blow. 

Tournament of the Drum. A comic ro- 
mance in verse by Sir David Lindsay; 
a ludicrous mock tournament. 

Tournament of Tottenham. A oomio 
romance, printed in Percy’s “Reliques,” 
A number of clowns are introduced, prac- 
tising Warlike games, and making vows 
like knights of high degree. They ride 
tuts on cart-horsos, fight with plough- 
shares and Hails, and wear for armour 
wooden bowls and saucepan-lids. Jt 
may be termed the “ High Life Below 
Stairs” of chivalry. 

Tour'nemine (3 syl.). Tltat's Tour> 
nemine. Your wish was father to that 
thought. Toumemine was a Jesuit of 
tho eight oenth century, of a very san- 
guino and dreamy temperament. 

Tours. Geoffrey of Monmouth says : 
“ In the party of Brutus was one Turo'- 
nes, his nephew, inferior to none in cou- 
rage and strength, from whom Tours 
derived its name, being the place of his 
sepulture. Of course, this fable is wholly 
worthless historically. Tours is tho city 
of the Tu'rones, a people of Gkdlia Lug- 
dunensis. 
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Tout est Perdu Hormis L*Hon- 
neur, is what Francois I. wrote to hia 
mother after the battle of ra'via. 

Tower of Hunger. Gualandi. (See 
UoolFno.) 

Tower of liondon. The architect 
of this remarkable buildiog' vraa Gundul* 
phus, bishop of Rochester, who also built 
or restored Rochester keep, in the time 
of William I. In the Tower lie buried 
Anne Roleyu and her brother ; the guilty 
Catherine Howard, and lady Rochforu 
her associate ; the venerable lady Sails- 
bury, and Cromwell the minister of 
Henry VlII. ; the two Seymours, the 
admiral and protector of Edward Y1. ; 
the duke of Norfolk and earl of Essex 
(queen Elizabeth’s reign); the duke of 
Monmouth, son of Charles II. ; the carls 
of Balmeriuo and Kilmarnock, and lord 
Lovat ; bishop Fisher and his illustrious 
friend More. 

Townly {Ladt/), A silly young wife, 
seltish, and fond of gaiety. She tells her 
hu8l)and’B sister— I dote upon assem- 
blies ; my heart bounds at a ball ; and 
at an opera 1 expire. I love play to dis- 
traction ; cards enchant mo ; and dice 
put mo out of my little wits.” — Van- 
oruffh and Ciblter, The Proooled 21 vs- 
bandr 

Lord Tovnily. Husband of the above. 
A sedate domestic gentleman, who re- 
deems his wife by daring to govern her. 
— Vanlrugh and Cibber^ ** The Provoked 
Husband.'* 

Toz {Miss). A milk-and-water young 
lady, who “ambled on through life with- 
out any opinions.” She looked upon 
Dombey and Son as the pivot on which 
the whole world turned, and once in- 
dulged a very distant hope that she 
mignt become Mrs. Dombov; but when 
Mr. Dombey married Edith, Miss Tox 
**felt she had no reason of complaint, 
and that no wife could be too handsome 
or too stately for him.” For a day or 
two tho harpsichord and plants were 
neglected, but Miss Tox “was not of a 
disposition long to abandon herself to 
unavailing regret,” and converted her 
“affection” into “Platonic love.” — 
Dickens, **DowJbey and Son** ch. xxxviii. 

Tracts for the Times. Published 
at Oxford during the years 1833-1841, 
and hence called the “ Oxford Tracts." 

A-».e., Rev. John Keble, M. uiulior 


of the '' Christian Year/’ fellow of Oriel, 
and formerly I’rofessor of Poetry at 
Oxford. 

B— Rev. Isaac Williams, fellow of 
Trinity ; author of “ The Cathedral, and 
other Poems.” 

C— Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., Rsgius 
Professor of Hebrew, and canon of Christ 
Church. 

D— Kev. John Henry Newman, D.D., 
follow of Oriel, writer of tho celebrated 
Tract No. 90, which was the last. 

E — Rev. Thomas Keble. 

F — Sir John Provost, Bart. 

G— Rev. li. F. Wilhoii, of Oriel. 

Tracta'rians. Those who concur in 
tho religious views advocated by the 
“Oxford Tracts.” 

Tracy. All I2u Tracys have Hvt vnnd 
in Uicir faces. Those wlio do wrong will 
always meet with punishment. William 
de Traci was the most active of the four 
knights who slew Thomas k Becket, and 
for this misdeed all who bore the name 
were saddled by the church with this 
ban : “ Wherever by sea or land they go, 
tho wind in their face shall ever blow.” 
Fuller, witli his usual naivete, says, “ So 
much the better in hot weather, as it will 
save the need of a fan.” 

Trade. {See Balance.) 

Trade Mark. A mark adopted oy 
a manufacturer to distinguish his pro- 
ductions from those made by other 
persons. 

Trade Winds. Winds that trade 
or tread in one uniform track. In the 
northern hemisphere they blow from the 
north-east, and in the southern hemisphere 
from the soutlc-east, about thirty degrees 
each side of the equator. In some places 
they blow six months in one direction, 
and six in tho opposite. It is a mistake to 
derive tho word from trade (commerce), 
under the notion that they are “good 
for trade.” (Anglo-Saxon, tredde-mndf 
a treading wind— i.e., wind of a specific 
“ beat” or tread ; iredan, to tread.) 

Tradesmen’s Signs, removed by 
Act of Parliament, 17o4. The London 
Paving Act, 6 Geo. III., 26, 17. 

Tragedy. The goat-song (Greek, 
tragos-ode). The song that wins the 
goat as a prize. This is tho explanation 
given by Horace (“Do Arte I’odiVn," 
2*20). {See Comedy.) 
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Tragedy, The first Enfrlish tragedy of 
iitiy merit was '*Gorboduc,** written by 
Thomas Norton and Thomas Sackville. 
(See Ralph RjoisUr DoUter,') 

The Bather of Tragedy, ^schylos the 
Athenian. (B.c. 525-4*i6.) Thespis, the 
Richardson of Athens, who went about 
in a waggon with bis strolling players, 
was the first to introduce dialogue in the 
choral odes, and is therefore not tin- 
frequently called the “ Father of Tra- 
gedy or the Drama.” 

Th«spia WM first who, all besmeared with laet 
llegau this pleasfiie for pustenty. 

Drydeit, ^'ArtofPifaryC' {Tragedy) c. iU. 

Father of French Tragedy, Gamier. 
(1634-1690.) 

Trail. The trail of the mpent is over 
them all. Sin has set his mark on all.— ■ 
Thomas Moore, ** Paradise and Vie Peri.'* 

Traitors’ Bridge. A loyal heaH 
may be landed undtr Traitors* Jiridge. 
Traitor's Bridge, in the Tower, was the 
way by which persons charged with high 
treason entered that State prison. 

Traitor’s Gate opens from tho 
Tower of London to the Thames, and 
was the gate by which persons accused 
of treason entered their prison. 

Trajan’s Column commemorates 
his victories over tho Dacians. It was 
tho work of Apollodorus. The column 
of the Place VendGme, Paris, is a model 
of it. 

Trajan’s Wall. A line of fortifica- 
tions stretching across the Dobrudscha 
from Czernavoda to the Black Sea. 

Tramecksan and Slamecksan. The 
high heels and low lieels, the two groat 
political factions of Lilliput. The high 
heels are tho torics, and the low heols 
the radicals of the kingdom. ** The ani- 
mosity of these two factions runs so high 
that they will neither eat, nor drink, nor 
speak to each other.” The king was a 
low heel in politici^ but the heir-apparent 
a high-heel. — Swift, ** Gulliver* s Travels ” 
( Voyage to Lilliput, ch. iv.). 

Tranftnel means to allure with spots. 
(Latin, tralw macutis; French, tramail.) 
The allusion is to the practice of attach- 
ing pieces of bright cloth upon nets to 
allure the fish. 

Tra'monta'ne (3 syl.). The north 
2 p ^ 


wind ; so called by the Italians because 
to them it comes over the mountains. 
The Italians also apply tho term to Ger- 
man, French, and other artists bom 
north of the Alps. French lawyers, on 
the other hand, apply the word to Italian. 
canonists, whom they consider too Ro- 
manistic. We in England generally call 
overstrained Roman Oatholio notions 

Ultramontane.'* 

Tramway. A contraction of Outram- 
way; so calicd from Benjamin Outram, 
who, in 1800, used stone sleepers at 
Littlo Eton, Derbyshire, instead of tim- 
ber, to support the ends of rails at their 
juncture. 

Traueli'era. Agricano’s sword, which 
came into Brandemort’s possession. — 
“ Orlando Furioso.** 

Transfordia or TransforVda. Tho 
other side of tho Forth, Scotland ; omnes 
partes extra ForVtam^ et Stirling, et exteros. 
Rose calls this district Strathforth. — 
“ Orlando Furioso,** x. 86. 

Translator-General. So Fuller, 
in his Worthies,” oalls Philemon 
Holland, who translated a large number 
of the Greek and Latin classics. (1561- 
1636.) 

Trap. A carriage, especially such as 
a ]thuet,on, dog-cart, commercial sulky, 
and such like. It is not applied to a 
gentleman’s close carriage. Contraction 
of trappings (whatever is ‘'put on,” fur- 
niture for horses, decorations, &c.). 

Traps. Luggage, as " Leave your traps 
at tho station.” “ I must look after my 
traps,” &c. {See above.) 

Trapa'ni. The count do Trapani 
was the ninth child of Mary Isabel and 
Ferdinand 11. of the Two Sicilies. Ho 
married the archduchess Mary, daughter 
of Leopold II., grand-duke of Tuscany. 

N.B. Francis do-Paul, usually callra 
Louis-Emmanuel count of Trapani, was 
born in 1827. 

Trapa'ni. The Spaniards, in pitiless 
raillery of the Spanish marriages, called 
the trapos or dish-clouts used by waiters 
in tho caf6s to wipe down the dirty tables 
trapani. 

Trapbois. An old usurer, who knew 
how to pigeon a greenhorn as well as 
any man in Alsa'tia.— irStr WaU&r StXiU, 
**Foi’iunes of NigeiP 
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Trapper, in America, is one whose 
▼ocation is to set traps for wild animals 
for the seJce of their furs. 

The Trapper, (See Natty Bumpfo.) 

Trappists. A religious order, so 
called from La Trapjio, an abbey of tho 
C'istercian order, founded in tho middle 
of the twelfth century. 

Tras'gO. Same as Duende (q.v,), 

Travia'ta. An opera representing 
the progress of a courtesan. Tho li- 
bretto is bojrowed from a French novel 
called ** La Dame aux Camillas/’ by 
Alexandre Dumas, jun., the mostimmoral 
work in existence. It was dramatised for 
the French stage . The music of the opera 
is by Giuseppe Verdi. 

Tray Trip. A game at cards. 

Treacle ]iropcrly moans an 

antidote against the bite of wild beasts 
(Greek, ih<-‘riuLa [phaniiakn], from tlirvy 
a wild beast). The ancients gave tho 
name to several sorts of antidotes, but 
nltiniatoly it was ap])lie<l chiolly to 
Venice Treaclo (ihe'naaa aiiiinKtu), a 
compound of some sixty-four dings in 
honey. 

Treasures. Time are my ireasuree; 
meaning the sick and poor. ‘So said St. 
Lawrence when the Kornau priotor com- 
tiianded him to dolivor up liis treasures, 
lie was then condemned to be roasted 
alive on a gridiron (25S). 

One day a lady from Campa^nia called 
upon Oome'lia, the mother of the Gracchi, 
and after showing her jewels, requested 
in return to see those belougitig to 
the famous motlior-indaw of Africauus. 
Cornelia sent for her two sons, and said 
to tho lady, ** These are my jewels, in 
which alone 1 delight.” 

^eas'ury of Sciences. Bokhara 
(Asia), tho centre of leaniing. It has 
103 oolloges with 10,000 students, bo<- 
sides a bo^st of schools and 300 mosques. 

Tree. The oldest in tho world are— 

(1) The BaMb or Bo-iree of Seneyal, 
re^oned by Adanson to be 5,150 years old. 

(2) With this veteran Humboldt classes 
the Dragon-tree of OroUiva, in Teneriffo. 

(3) De Candolle considers the deciduous 
cyprets ofChapuliepec't in Mexico, of equal 
i^e to the preceding, 

(4) The chestnut-trees on Mount Etna, 
and tlie Oriental plasye-iree ii? the valley 


of Bujukdere, near Constantinople, are 
reckoned to be of the same age. 

Trees of a patiiarchal age, 

I. OAKS, 

(1) JJainoreifs Oak^ Dorsetshire, 2,000 
years old. Blown down in 1703. 

(2) The great Oak of Saintes, in the 
department of Charente Inf^rieure, is 
from 1,800 to 2.000 years old. 

(3) The WinfarVivng Oak, Norfolk, and 
the Bentlev Oak, were 700 years old at 
tho time of the Conquest. 

(4) Vowihorpe Oak, near Wotherby, 
Yorkshire, according to Professor Burnet, 
is 1,600 years old. 

(5) William the Congueros^s Oak, Wind- 
sor Great I*ark, is at least 1,200 years 
old. 

(6) Tho Bull Oak, Wedgcnock Park, 
and tho Pkstor Oak, Col borne, were in 
exisienoo at tho time of the Conquest. 

(7) The Oak of the Partisans, in the 
forest of Parev, St. Onen, is above 650 
years old. Wallace's Oak, at Ellersloy, 
near ruisley, is probably fifty years 
older. Hlown down in IboO. 

(8) Owen Glendower's Oak, Shelton, 
noar Shrewsbury, is so called because 
that chieftain witnessed from its branches 
tho battle between Henry IV. and Harry 
Percy, in 1403. Fairlop Oak, Hainault 
Forest, is about the same age. Other 
famous oaks are those called The Twelve 
Apostles and Four Evangelists, 

II. YEWS. 

(1) Of Brahum, in Kent, according to 
De Candolle, is 3,000 years old. 

(2) The Scotch yew at Fortingal, in 
Perthshire, between 2,500 and 3,000 
years. 

(3) Of Parley Churchyard, Derbyshire, 
about 2,050 years. 

(4) Of Crowliurst, Surrey, about 1,400. 

(5) The three at Fountains Ahhey, in 
Yorkshire, at least 1,200 years. Beneath 
those trees the founders of the abbey 
hold their council in 1132. 

(6) The yew grove of Norhury Park, 
Surrey, was standing in the tiine of the 
Druids. 

(7) The yew-trees at Kingley Bottom, 
noar Chichester, were standing when- the 
sea-kings landed on the Sussex coast. 

(8) The yew-tree of Ilarlington Church^ 
yard, Middlesex, is above 850 years old. 

(9) That at Ankerwyke House, near 
Staines, was noted when Magna Cbarta 
was signed in 1 215, and it was the trysting 
tree for Henry VI 11. and Anne Boleyu* 
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III. MISCELLANEOUS. 

(1) The eiyht olive-trees on the Mount of 
Olives ^ere flourishinf? 800 years ago^ 
Irben the Turks took Jerusalem. 

(2) The lime-tree in tl\je Orisons is up- 
wards of 590 years old. 

•** The s'pruce will reach to the ago of 
1,200 years. 

% The Poets Tree. A tree grows over 
the tomb of Tan-Sein, a musician of in- 
comparable skill at the court of Akbar, 
and it is said that whoever chews a leaf of 
this troo will have extraordinary melody 
of voice. — W. Hunter, 

Ul« voice WM as sweet as if he had chewed f lie 
leavpsof that enchanted trc** which grows over the 
tomb of the xuusiciau Tau-Seiu.— iUeurr. *'LaUa 
Jtookh.’* 

Tl Trees of the Sun and Moon. Oracular 
trees growing ** at the extremity of 
India,’* mentioned in the Italian ro- 
mance of Guerino Meschino. 

H The Sinyiiiff Tree. Each leaf was a 
mouth, and every leaf joined in concert. 
—**Arahian Nights.** 


Trees hurst into leaf— 

Ap\ earliest 13th Mny, latest 


Jieeth, 

JOwiBon, 

Jhrfte-chuSnvi, 

J.nrek, 

JjUM, 

Mulbernf, 

Oiit, 

SflJnwih ehestnnt,' 
Hyeamore, , 


nth A|iul, 
‘.t^.h Milt oh, 
17th Mar< »i, 
‘iiHt March, 
6th Antil, 
]‘Jth Mav. 
10th April, 
6tli Mnrchf 
tidth April, 
2Hth Much, 


14th June. 
7ih May 

loth April. 
1-nh ApriL 
Snd May. 
21' rd J unc. 
vsth Mav. 
19th ApiiL 
8(ith Mny. 
2Srd Apiil. 


Tree of Liberty. A tree sot up by 
tho people, hung with flags and devices, 
and crowned with a cap of liberty. The 
idea was given by tho Americans of the 
United States, who planted jioplars and 
other trees during the war of indepen- 
dence, ‘'as symbols of growing freedom.” 
The Jacobins in Paris planted their first 
tree of liberty in 1790. The symbols 
used in France to decorate their trees of 
liberty were tricoloured ribbons, circles 
to indicate unity, triangles to signify 
equality, and a cap of liberty. Trees of 
liberty were planted by tho Italians in 
tho revolution of 1818. 


Tree of Life. {See Tab a.) 

Tregea'gle. To roar like Tregeagle-^ 
very loudly. Tregeagle is the giant of 
Dosmary Pool, on Bodmin Downs (Corn- 
wall), whose allotted task is to bale out 
the water with a limpet-shell. When the 
wintry blast howls over the downs, the 
people say it is the giant roaring. 

Tregetour. A coniuror or juggler. 


Tyrwbitt derives the word from freSv 
thet (a trap-door), but probably tho 
German irvegeUf liko the Italian treecare 
(to trick), is the first part of the word, and 
the last syllable is common to all such 
words as actor, doctor j prestidigita^Urr, &c. 
The performance of a conjuror was 
anoiontly termed his ’‘minstrelsy;*’ thus 
we read of Janio the juggler — “Janio 
le tregettor, facienti ministralsiam suam 
coram rege .... 20s.”— Lib. Comput. 
Garderobm, an. 4 Edw. ii., fol. 86, MS. 
Cott. Nero, c. viii. 

Tremont'. Boston in Massachusetts 
was once so called, from the three hUls 
on which tho city stands. 

Treneh-tbe-Mer. The galley of 
Richard Coiur de Lion ; so called from Its 
“ floetnoss.” Thoso who sailed in it were 
called by the same name. 

Trencher. A good trenclt^-man, A 
good cator. Tho trencher is the platter 
on which food is cut (French, traneher^ to 
cut), by a figure of speech applied to 
food itself. 

He tiiat wails for another's trencher^ eats 
many a toto dinner, ilo who is depen- 
dent on othors, must wait, and wait, and 
wait, hap])y if after waiting he gets 
anytliing at all. 

Oh, hovr wreti’hed 

Ik that poor man that hanirfi on prnioes’favuunl 

^Miere ib, hotwixt that smile he would aspire to— 

T’lut Hweet aspect; of princes nnd their rum — 

Mure pangs and tears tliaii war or women have. 

HtuikeBpeare VUl,*' iii. S. 

Trencher Cap. The mortar-board 
enp worn at college ; so called from the 
trenchered or split boards 'which form, 
the top. Mortar-board is a perversion 
of the French mortier. 

Trencher Friends. Persons who 
cultivate the friend.ship of others for the 
sake of sitting at their board, and the 
good things they can got. 

Trencher Knight. A table knight^ 

a suitor from cupboard love. 

Trenchmore. A popular dance in 
tho sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Nimbls-heelod mariners.. capering.. lomatimcfi s 
Monaco, or Trenohmoxu uf forty mUei long.— Tuvlw. 
the WuUa-Poet, ' * 

Trenmor. Tho firet king of Irdand, 
father of Conor. — Ossian, “ Temora^* ii. 

Tres'sure (2 syl.). A border round 
a shield in heraldry. The origin of the 
tressure in the royal arms of Sootland is 
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traced by heralds to the ninth ccntuiy. 
They assert that Charlemagne granted it 
to king Achaius of Scotland in token of 
alliance, and as an assurance that the 
lilies of Franco should be a defence to 
the lion of Scotland.” Chalmers insinu* 
ates that those two roonarchs did not 
even know of each other’s existence. 

Treves (1 syl.). The Jloly Coat of 
Trives, A relic preserved in the cathedral 
of Treves, it is said to l:>e the seamless 
coat of our Saviour, which the soldiers 
would not rend, and therefore cast lots 
for (John xix. 23, 24). The empress 
lleroiia, it IS said, discovered this coat 
in the fourth century. 

Trevdthy Stone. Kt. (!Il(*ar, Corn- 
wall. A cromlech. Trovddi, in British, 
means a place of graves. 

Tre'visan (Sir) . A knight to whom 
Despair gave a hempen rope, that ho 
might go and hang himseli. lie meets 
the Red-cross Knight, whom ho conducts 
to the cave of Do.spair. Despair tries to 
work upon the lied-cross Knight, but 
being unable to accomplish his end, liangs 
himself; but though ho hanged himself, 
he **oould not do hinibclf to die,”— 

*'FaJery Queen f bk. i. 

Triads. Throe subjects more or loss 
eonnectod formed into one continuous 
poem or subject : thus the CreatuMf /f<?- 
demption^ and Jiesui'rection would form a 
triad. The conquest of England by tho 
Romans f Saxons^ and Normans would 
form a triad. A lexander iJie Great , J ulivs 
Ccesar, and Napoleon Bonaparte would 
form a triad. So would Law^ Physic, 
and JHvinxty. The W elsh triads are col- 
lections of liistoric facts, mythological 
traditions, moral maxims, or rules of 
poetry disposed in groups of three. 

Trials at Bar. Trials which occupy 
tho attention of tho four judges in the 
superior court, and therefore bar tho 
business of throe courts. 

T^'amond. Son of Ag'ape, a fairy ; 
very daring and very strong. He fought 
on horseback, and employed both sword 
and shield. He married Candace. — 
Spenser, ** FaSry Queen,** bk. iv. {See 
Paiamond.) 

Trib'oulet. A fool, a buffoon ; so 
called from Francis llotman, who went 

that ntame, and was Court fool to Louis 
XII. Rabelais introduces him in his 
** Gargantua and Pantag'niel.” 


Tribune. Lastof the Tribunes. Cola 
di Rienzi, who assumed the title of 
"Tribune of liberty, peace, and justice.” 
Rienzi is the hero of ouo of Lord Lytton’i 
most vigorous works of Action. (1313- 
1354.) 

Trice. Pll do it in a trice. The hour 
is divided into minutes, seconds, and 
trices or thirds. I’ll do it in a minute, 
1*11 do it in a second, I’ll do it in a trice. 

Trick. An old dog learns no tricks. 
When persons arc old they do not readily 
conform to now ways. The Latin proverb 
is “Senox psittacus iiegligit ferhlam;” 
the Greeks said “ Nekrou iat'rouein kai 
geronta nou'thetcin tauton osti;” the 
Germans say “Ein alter hund ist nicht 
gut kundigen.” 

Tricolour. Flags or ribbons with 
three colours, assumed by nations or 
insurgents as symbols of political liberty. 
Tho present European tricolour ensigns 
are. for — 

Belgium, black, yellow, red, divided 
vertically. 

France, blue, white, red, divided verti- 
cally. ( See nej t art icle. ) 

Holland, red, white, blue, divided hori- 
zontally. 

Italy, green, white, red, divided vertL 
cally. 

Tricolour of France. The insurgents 
in the French revolution chose the three 
colours of the city of Paris for their 
symbol. The throe colours were first 
devised by Mary Stuart, wife of Fran9ois 
11. Tho whi fe represented the royal house 
of Franco ; the Mue, Scotland ; and the?-ed, 
Switzerland, in compliment to tho Swiss 
guards, whose livery it was. The heralds 
afterwards tinctured the shield of Pans 
with the three colours, thus expressed iu 
heraldic language : " Paris portait de 
gueule^, sur vaisscau d’argent, flottant 
sur des ondes de mSme, le chef cousu de 
France ” (a ship with while sails, on a red 
ground, with a blue chef). The usual tale 
is that the insurgents in 1789 had adopted 
for their tlag the two colours red and blue, 
but that Lafayette persuaded them to add 
the Bourbon white, to show that they bore 
no lioslility to the king. Tho first flag ol 
tho republicans was green. The tricolour 
w'as adopted July il, when the people 
were disgusted with the king for dis- 
missing Necker. 

If you will wear a livery, let it at least be that of (bi) 
Oity of raria— i>luo and n>(l. 

Jfumat. •• S'jf Years Afterwards" oli. *v. 
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*37riest'e (2 syl.). Since 1816 it has 
borne the title of ** The most loyal of 
towns.” 

Trifaldi. The A ffiicUd Duenna; called 
Trifaldi because she wore three skirts. 
She was chief lady of the bed-chamber 
to the infanta Antonomas'ia. — 

“Don Quixote” pt. II., bk. iii., ch. 4. 5. 

Trifaldin, o f the Bnshy Beard. Squire 
to the countess Trifaldi, the A dieted Duen- 
na,— Cervantes, **Don Quixote ”iit. II., bk. 
iii., ch. 4, 5. 

Tri'gon. The junction of three si^ns. 
The zodiac is partitioned into four tritons, 
named respectively after the four ele- 
ments : The loatert/ triffon includes Can- 
cer, Scorpio, and Pisces ; thofery, Aries, 
Loo, and Sagittarius; the earthy, Taurus, 
Virgo, and Capricornus; and the airy, 
Gemini, Libra, and Aquarius. 

TriTogy. A group of three tragedies. 
Every one in Greece who took part in tho 
poetic contest had to produce a trilogy 
and a satyric drama. We have only one 
specimen, and that is by .^Eschylos, em- 
bracing tho Aynnivmnon, the Cliorphoras, 
and tho Ktumn'Ul x. 

Trim {Corporal). Uncle Toby’s faith- 
ful servant ; affectionate, respectful, and 
a great talker. The duplicate of his 
master in delf. — Sterne, ** Tristram 
Shandy” 

Trim-tram Gate. The lich-gato, 
at which the corpse ivas put on trc.sscls 
for a few seconds, while all tho cortege 
alighted and got ready to onter tho 
church. Tram means tram or cort<5go. 

Trimilki. The Anglo-Saxon narao 
for the month of May, because in that 
month they began to milk their kiue 
three times a day. 

Trimmer. One who runs with tho 
hare and holds with the hounds. Charles 
Montagu, earl of Halifax, adopted tho 
terra in the reign of (Miarlcs II., to signify 
that ho was neither an extreme Whig 
nor an extreme Tory. Dryden was called 
a trimmer, because ho profe.ssed attach- 
ment to the king, but was the avowed 
enemy of the duke of York. 

Trin'culo. A jester in Shakospearc’A 
“ Tempest.” 

Trine. In astrology, a planet distant 
from another one-third of the circle is 
said to be in trine ; one-fourth, it is in 


square; one-sixth or two signs, it is in 
soxtile; but when one-half distant, it is 
said to be ** opposite.” 

In sextile, sqiinro, aad trine, and opposite 
Of noxious ol&cacy. 

MtUon, *• Paradise Lmt” x. 8>9. 

N.B. Planets distant from each other 
six signs or half a circle have opposite 
infliiencos, and are therefore opposed to 
each other. 

Trinity. 

Of the American Indians: Otkon 
Messou, and Atahiiata. 

Of the Brahmins ; Brahma, Vishnu 
and Siva. Kepresented as a body with 
three heads. 

Of i’hito: To Ag'sithon or Gooflnoss ; 
“Nous,” Eternal Intellect, architect of 
the world ; and Psiicliu or tho mundane 
soul. 

Of the Persians, the triplasian deity is 
OromasMi\s, Mithras, and Arim'anes. 

Of Orpheus: PhanUs, U'rauos, and 
Kronos. 

Of the Egyptians : Eicton ; Cnoph the 
demiurguB ; and Vhiha,—Ja'nihlichus. 

Of Pythagoras : Tlie Monad or One; 
Nous or Mind ; Psuche. (AVe Threb.) 

Konian : Jupiter or Divine Power ; Mi- 
nerva or Divine Logos; Juno, Amor ao 
Dcliciiim Jovis, i.e. the Holy Spirit.— • 
O. J. Vossius, '*I)e Theol. Otntil,,” y'm. 12. 

Scandinavians: Odin, who gave the 
breath of life; Hsenir, who gave sense 
and motion; Lodur, who gave blood, 
colour, speech, sight, and hearing. 

Trinoban'tbs (4 syl.). Inhabitants 
of Miildlesex and Es.se.x, roferred to in 
Cio&ar’s Gallic Wais.” 

Trino'da Necessitas. The throe 
contributions to which all lands were 
subject in Anglo-Saxon times, viz.— 
(1) Bryge-hot, for keeping bridges end 
highroads in repair; (2) Bnrg-bot, for 
Fyrd, for maintaining the military and 
keeping fortresses in repair; and (3> 
naval force of the kingdom. 

Tripit 'aka means the “triple 
basket," a term applied to the three 
classes into which the canonical writings 
of the Baddha are divided — ^viz., the 
Soutras, the Vina'ya, and the Abid- 
harma. {See Uiese words,) 

Triple Alliance. 

A treaty entered into by Great BiitaiL, 
Sweden, and Holland against Louis 
XIV., in 1668. {See next page,) 
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Atreaty between Great Britain, France, 
and Holland against Spain, 1717. 

Tripos. A Cambridge term, mean- 
ing the ihret honour classes into wliicli the 
best men are disposed at the final exami- 
nation,' whetlier of Mathematics, 
Theology, or Natural Science, &c. The 
word is often emphatically applied to the 
voluntary classical examination. 

Trismegis'tUB {thrice greoiest). Her- 
mits the Egyptian philosopher, or Thoth 
councillor of Osi'ris king of Egypt, to 
whom is attributed a host of inventions 
— amongst others the art of writing in 
hieroglyphics, the first code of p]gyptian 
laws, harmony, astrology, tho Into and 
lyre, magic, and all mysterious sciences. 

Tris'SOtin^ A coxcomb and hd 
esprit ill JMoliore’s *■ Femmes Suvantes.” 

Tristram. {Sir), Tristrem, Tristan, 
or Trisiam, Bon of Kouland Rise lord 
of Ermonio, and Blanche Fleur sister of 
Marke king of Cornwall. Having lost 
both bis parents, he was brought up by 
his uncle. Tristram, being wounded in a 
duel, was cured by Ysoldo, daughter of 
tho queen of Ireland, and on Ins return 
to Cornwall told his uncle of the beautiful 
princess. Marke sent to solicit her hand 
in marriage, and was accepted. Ysoldo 
married tho king, but was in love with 
the nephow, with whom sho had guilty 
connection. Tristram, being banished 
from Cornwall, wont to Brittany, and 
married Ysolt of White Hand, daughter 
of the duke of Brittany. Tristram now 
goes on his adventures, and being 
wounded, is informed that ho can bo 
cured only by Ysoldo his aunt. A mos- 
■engor is dispatched to Cornwall, and he 
is ordered to hoist a white sail if Ysoldo 
accompanies him back. The vessel comes 
in sight with a white sail displa^red ; but 
Ysolt of the White Hand, out of jealousy, 
tells her husband that the vessel has a 
hlaHt sail flying, and Tristram instantly 
expires. Bir Tristram was one of tlio 
knights of the Round Table. Gotfrit 
of Strasbourg, a German minncHfinger 
(minstrel) at the close of tho twelith 
century, composed a romance in verse, 
entitled Tristan et Isolde.*' It was 
continued by Ulrich of Turheim, by 
Henry of Freyberg, and others, to tho 
extent of many thousand verses. Tho 
best edition is that of Breslau, two vols. 
8 VO, 1823. (6>e Ysolt Hxkauts.) 


Sir Tristram’s horse. PasseVreul. 

Tristram and Isuelt. One d Ar- 
nold's earlier poems is so entitled. 

Triton. Son of Neptune, represented 
as a fish with a human head. It is this 
sea-god that makes the roaring of the 
ocean by blowing through his shell. 

Hesr old I'riton blow bli wreathed born fheartho 

oea roarj. Worisworth. 

TriVia. Goddess of streets and ways. 
Gay has a poem in three books so en- 
titled. 

Thon Trivis, aid myiona;. 

Thronttb Bpadoniotrcetii conduce thy bard alors . . . 
To pare thy realm, and smootli the broken wayi. 
Earth from her womb a flinty tribute pays, 

Ouy, “ Trtvta,'*Vk. L 

Triv'ial, striotly speaking, means 

belonging to the public road.'* Latin, 
trivium, which is not fmriie (three roads), 
but from the Greek tinbo (to rub), mean- 
ing tho worn or beaten path. As what 
comes out of the road is common, so 
trivial means of little value. Trench 
connects this word with trivium (tres 
vim or cross ways), and says the gossip 
carried on at these places gave rise to 
the present meaning of the word. 

Trivium. The three elementary 
subjects of literary education up to the 
twelfth century—Grammar, Rhetoric, 
and Logic. {See Quadiuvidm.) 

N.B. Theology was introduced in the 
twelfth century. 

TroeTiiluB, or humming-bird, says 
Barrow, enters with impunity into the 
mouth of the crocodile. This is to pick 
from the teeth a little insect wmch 
greatly torments the creature. 

Vot half so bold 

The pnuy bird that dares, with teaeing liiim, 

Within the crocodile a stretched jawi to come. 

Thomas Moore, ** Xialla Jtookhp pL L 

Troglodytes (3 syl.), according to 
Pliny (V. 8), lived in caves and fed on 
serpents, ((^reok, troftS, a cave ; duo, to 
get into.) 

KiDg Francois, of eternal memory . . .abhorred 
these bypoentival snake-eatera— Jia&«(ais, *' fiargaM* 
tutt and rantngrnel*‘ {Jip. Dsd., i?.). 

Troglodyte, A person who lives so 
secluded as not to know the current 
events of tho day, is so solf-opinioti* 
ated as to condemn every one who sees 
not eye to eye with himself, and scorns 
everything that comes not within the 
ocopo of his own approval ; a detractor; 
a critic. The Saturday Review intro- 
duced this use of tho woi^ {See above.) 
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TroiL (JSei Breitda.) 

Tro'ilus (3 syl.). The prince of 
chivalry, one of the sons of Priam, killed 
by Achilles in the siege of Troy (Homer’s 
"Iliad”). The loves of Troilus and 
Oressida, celebrated by Shakespeare and 
Chaucer, form no part of the old classic 
tale. 

As true as Troilus, Troilus is meant 
by Shakespeare to be the type of con- 
s<tancy, and Crossid the typo of female 
inconstancy. {See Cressida.) 


Aft'^rnll comparisons of truth.... 

Ai true Uh Tr«>llus bIduI crowu up the vurso 
Aud saaoiify the numbera 

“ J'i odttt and Creutda^ iiL S 


The Times respecting the Report of the 
(Ecumenical Council, and it puzzled the 
English journals, but was explained by 
M. Notterelle. (See Tfte Times, Jan. 1, 
1870.) 

We use the word faith both for 
"credulity” and " religion,” ^r.e., " Your 
faith (credulity) has been imposed upon.” 
The "Catholic faith,” "Mahometan 
faith,” " Brahminical faith,” &c., vir- 
tually mean " religion.” 

Tronc. A witty but deformed dwarf. 
This dwarf was, m fact, king Oberon, 
metamorphosed for a term of years into 
this form— "/srtis le Triste ” (a romajice). 


Troilus and Cres'sida (Shale- 
speare). The story was originally wnt- 
ten by Lollius, an old Lombard author, 
and since by Clhaucer (Pope). Chaucer’s 
I'oem is from Boccaccio’s Filostrato. 

Trois pour Cent. A cheap hat. 

ilunninsr with bare head about;. 

While the town le tempest tost, 

'Preutice lads unheeded sliout 
That their Unee-per-oeiits are lost 

**JLe Filter du CafiP 

Trojan. He is a regular Trojan, A 
fine fellow, with good courage and plenty 
of spirit ; what the French call a hraoe 
homme. The Trojans in Homer’s " Iliad,” 
and Virgil’s "jEneid,” are described as 
truthful, brave, patriotic, and confiding. 

There they lay right, and like true Trojans. 

lUitler, **Hudtbrai.,” i. 1. 

Trolls. Dwarfs of Northern mytho- 
logy, living in hills or mounds ; they are 
represented as stumpy, misshapen, and 
humpbacked, iuciincfl to thieving, and 
fond of carrying off children or substi- 
tuting one of their own offspring for that 
of a human mother. They are called 
hill-people, and are especially averse to 
noise, from a recollection of the time 
when Thor used to be for ever flinging 
his hammer after them. 

Out then sriake the tiny Troll, 

Mo bigger tii.in an ciuinet he. 

IkiHVth bnllad^ of Villenskav." 

TVompart. A lazy but very cunning 
fellow, who accompanies Braggadocio as 
bis squire , *^FaJerg Queen/' 
hk.iL 

Tromp^e. Vblre religion a SiS trompie. 
You have been greatly imposed upon. 
Similarly, " surprendre la religion de 
quelqu’un” is to deceive or impose 
upon one. Cardinal de Bonncchoso 
used the former phrase in his letter to 


Troness, Tronis, or Trophy Money, 
Fourponoo paid aimually by house- 
keepers and landlords for the drums ind 
colours of the county militia. 

Troops of the liine. All numbered 
infantry or marching regiments, except 
tho foot-guards. 

Tropho'nios (Greek), Latin Tnh 
plio'mus. He has visited t/ie cave oj 
Trop/ioruos (Greek). Said of a melan- 
choly man. Tbo cave of Trophonios was 
one of t’lo most celebrated oracles of 
Greece. Tho entranco was so narrow 
that he who went to consult the oracle 
had to lie on his back with his feet 
towards tho cave, whereupon he was 
caught by some unseen force aud violently 
pulled inside the cave. After remaining 
there a timo be was driven out in similar 
fashion, and looked most ghastly pale 
aud torritiod ; heuco tho proverb. 

Trotty. (See Toby Veck.) 

TrouTbadoiirs (3 syl.). Minstrels of 
tbo south of Franco in the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries; so 
called from tho Proven 9 al verb trouhar 
(to invent). Our word poet signifies ex- 
actly the same thing, being the Greek 
for "create.” (^Siec Trouveres.) 

Trouble means a moral whirlwind 
(I^tin, turbo, a whirlwind ; Italian, tivr- 
bare; French, tronbler'), ^ Disturb is 
from the same root. The idea pervades 
all Bucui words as agitatiou, eommotioth, 
vexation, a tossing up and down, &o. 

Trouillogan*s Advice. Do and 
do not ; 3 ’'es and no. When Pantag'ruel 
asked the philosopher TrouiUogan whe- 
ther Paimrgo should marry or not, the 
philosopher replied "Yea.” "What 
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lay you?” asked the prince. *'What 
yon have heard.** answered Trouillogan. 

What have 1 neard^ *' said Panta^ruel. 
“What I have spoken,'* rejoined the 
lage. “ Good,” said tho prince ; “ but 
toll me plainly, shall Panurge marry 
or let it alone V* Neither,*’ answered 
the oracle. “How?” said the prince, 
“That cannot bo.” “Then both,** said 
'Trouillogan . — JiahelaiSf “ Oargantu.a and 
Pantoffi'uelf* iii. 35. 

Trout is tho Latin tracUa^ from tlio 
Greek trokVis^ tho greedy fish {irugo, to 
oat). The trout is very voracious, and 
will devour any kind of animal food. 

Trouveres (2 syl.) woro tho trouba- 
dours of tho norlk of Franco, in the 
twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies ; so called from iromer^ the Wal- 
loon verb meaning ” to invent.** {Set 
Tuoubadours.) 

Trovato're, II (4 syl.). Manri'eo, 
the son of Garzia, brother of tho conto 
di Luna. Verdi's opera so called is 
taken from tho drama of Gargia Gut- 
tierea, which is laid in tho fifteenth cen- 
tury. Trovatore means a troubadour. 

Trows. Dwarfs of Orkney and 
Shetland mythology, similar to the Scan- 
dinavian Trolls. There are land-trows 
and Boa-trows. “Trow tak’ thee*’ is a 
phrase still used by tho island women, 
when they are displeased with any of 
their children. 

Trojr-Wovant (London). This name 
gave rise to the tradition that Brute, a 
Trojan refugee, founded London and 
called it Now Troy ; but tho word is 
British, and compounded of Tri-nou- 
hant (inhabitants of tho new town). 
Civitas Trinoban turn, the city of tho Tri- 
uobontes, which we might render “ Now- 
townsmen.*’ 

For noble Britonii sprong from Troians bold 
And Tro;r*nuvaut was built of <> 1(1 Troyes ashes cold. 

Spetucr, '*tWin OKcrH.'’ jil. S. 

Troy Weight moans “ London 
weight.** London used to be called Troy- 
novant, (See ahove.") The general notion 
that the word is from Troyes, a town of 
France, and that the weiglit was brought 
to Europe from Grand Cairo by crusaders, 
is wholly untenable, as the term Troy 
Weight was used in England in the reign 
of Edward the Confessor. Troy weight 
is old London weight, and Avoir. 


dupois the weight brought over by the 
Normans. (See Avoirdupois.) 

Troxar'tas (hread-eatu^). King of 

tin* mice and father of Psycar'pax, who 
was drowned. 

Fixthdrcouneil.... 

Where RTcnt Troxartasorowned in glory reigns.. •• 
Taycai 'pax* faih<‘r father now no moro 1 

I'atutll, "Battle of Froge and iUiw/'bk. L 

Truce of God. Tn 1040 tho Church 
forbade the barons to make any attack 
on each other between sunset on Wed- 
nesday and sunrise on the following 
Monday, or upon any ecclesiastical fast 
or feast day. It also provided that no 
man was to molest a labourer working in 
tho fields, or to lay hands on any imple- 
ment of husbandry, on pain of excom- 
munication. (See Peace of God.) 

Truchuela. A very small trout 
with which Don Quixote was regaled at 
the road-side inn where he was dubbed 
knight. —Cervantes, “ Lon Quixote** bk. 
i., ch. 2. 

True as Touch. The reference is to 
gold tested by the touch-stone. 

If thou lovoit me too much. 

It will not piove an true ae touch. 

" i-oir me Itttle, love me Umg*' 1570 . 

True Blue, that is, “Coventry 
blue,” noted for its fast dye. 

True-love. (Danish, trolove, to be- 
troth.) Mr. Laing says: “A man may 
be a tiue-lovo to his bond of £10 ns well 
as to his sweetheart.” — “ Nonoay” 

True-Iovers’ Knot is the Danish 
troloveUes knort, “a betrothment bond,’* 
not a compound of true and lover. Thus 
in tho Icelandic Gospel tho pliraso “ a 
virgin espoused to a man ” is er Iruloja I 
rar einum numne. 

Three times a true-love’s knot I tie leenre ; 

I'll m be the knot, firm may hia love endure. 

Gui/e Baatot ale, ** The Spell.** 

True Thomas and the Queen of 
Blfland. An old romance in verse by 
Thomas the Rhymer. 

Time Thomas^ Thomas the Rhymer 
was BO called from his prophecies, the 
most noted of which was the prediction 
of the death of Alexander 111. of Scot- 
land, made to the earl of March in the 
castle of Dunbar the dajj^ before it oc- 
curred. It is recorded m the “Scoti- 
chron'icoii ” of Fordun (1130). (See 
Riiymi r.) 
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Traepenny. Hamlet says to tho 
Ghost, "Art thou there, Truepenny I** 
Then to his comrades* *'You hear this 
fellow in the cellarage?*' (i. 5). And 
again, “ Well said, old mole ; canst 
work ?” Truepenny means earMorer or 
mole (Greek, trupanon, tnipao, to bore 
or perforate), an excellent word to apply 
to a ghost "boring through the cellar- 
age” to get to the place of purgatory 
before cock-crow. Miners use the wortl 
for a run of metal or metallic earth, which 
indicates the presence and direction of a 
lode. 

Trull (DoUu), in "The Beggar’s 
Opera," by Gay^ 

Trulla (in "Hudibras”) was the 
daughter of James Spencer, a Quaker. 
She was first debauched by her father, 
and then by Simeon Wait (or Magna'no), 
the tinker. 


lie TmlU loved, Trulla more briclit 
Than hurnished armour of her knight s 
A bold Tirago, etout and tall 
Aa Joan of r ranee or English Mall. 

Jiutler, ^ Hudtbrn»”i. *. 


TruHi. Female spirits noted for their 
kindness to men . — Randle llolmst Aca- 
demy qf Armory.'* 


TniHiber {Parson). A fat clergy- 
man, slothful, ignorant, and intensely 
bigoted. — •-Fie ** Joseph Andrews^ 


Trump Card. The French carte dt 
trwmpht (card of triumph). 

Trumpet. To trammi oae’a gmd deed^. 
The allusion is to one ot the Pharisaic sect 
called the A Imsgivers, who had a trumpet 
sounded before thorn, ostensibly to sum- 
mon the poor together, but in reality to 
publish abroad their abnegation and 
oeneyolence. 

Yon sound your own trumpet. The 
allusion is to heralds, who used to an- 
nounce with a flourish of trumpets the 
knights who entered a list. 


Trumpeter. Your trumpeter is dead 
you are obliged to sound your 
own praises because no one else will do 
it for you. 

Trumpington. Sir G. de Trompin- 
ioun has for armorial device two tronvpes 
or trumpets. 

Trundle. A military earthwork 
above Goodwood. The area is about two 
furlongs. It has a double vallum. The 
situations of the portss are still to be 
traced in the east, west, and north. The 


fortifloationsof the ancient Britons being 
circular, it is probable that the Trundle 
is British. The f orti fled encampments of 
the Romans were square ; examples may 
be seen at the Broyle near CMchester, 
and on Ditchling Hill. 

Trun'nion {Commodore), A naval 
veteran, who has retired from the service, 
but still keeps garrison in his own house, 
which is defended by a ditch and draw- 
bridge. He sleeps in a hammock, and 
takes his turn on watch.— “/*«•«- 
grine Pickle." 

Truth. Pilate said, " What is truth f *' 
This was the great question of the 
IMaionists. Plato said we could know 
truth if we could sublimate our minds 
to their original purity. Arcesila'os 
said that man's understanding is not 
capable of knowing what truth is. Cor'- 
noades maintained that not only our un- 
derstanding could not comprehend it, 
but even our senses are wholly inade- 
quate to help us in the investigation. 
Gorgias the Sophist said, "What is 
right, but what wo prove to be right? 
and what is truth, but what we believe 
to bo truth ? ” 

Truth in a Well. This expression 
is attributed both to Cloon'thes and to 
Bemoc^ritos the deridor. 

Natur-ini acenm. qnm in prnfwinlo Teritiitpm (ut a!t 
DciiiiiLntun) iiciatua ulmtruncrit.— Ctcarv, " Acudetnict," 
Lia 

Try'anon, Daughter of the fairy 
king who lived on the island of OMroii. 
“Sho was as white as lily in May,” and 
married Sir Launfal, king Arthur’s stew- 
ard, -whom she carried off to “Olironn 
her jolif isle,’’ and as theromauoo says— - 

Smoe saw him in I hid land no man, 

Kc iio more ot him tell L n'oan 
Eoi Buothu witlkout lia. 

Thomas Chs^re. " Utr Launjal •• (15th oentaiy). 

Try'gon. A poisonous fish. It is 
said that Telcg'onos, son of Ulysses by 
Circe, coming to Ith^aca to see his father, 
was denied admission by the servants ; 
whereupon a quarrel ensued, and his 
father, coming out to see what was the 
matter, was accidentally struck with his 
sou’s arrow pointed with the bone of a 
trygon, and died. 

The lord of Ithaoa. 

Btmok bt the pmeonous trvgon^ boM. expiied. 

Wttt, *^Trtumpht of the Gout » {Itu.io’it), 

Try'phon. Doctor of the sea-gods, 
^Spenser, **Pajiry Queen" bk. iv. 
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Tain Dynasty. The fourth Im- 
l^rial Dynasty of China, founded by 
Tchao-siang-w&nf^, prince of Tsin, who 
conquered the **fi|?htinff king's ’* ( 7 , ».), 
Ho built the Wall of China (b.c. 211). 

Tsong Dynasty. Tho nineteenth 
Imperial Dynasty of China, founded by 
Tchao-quang-yn, tho guardian and chic*f 
minister of Vung>toe. lie was a de- 
tfcendant of Tchuang-tsong, the Tartar 
general, and on taking the yellow robe 
assumed the name of Tae-tsoii (great 
ancestor). This dynasty, which lasted 
300 years, was one of the most famous 
in Chinese annals. (OGO-1270.) 

Tu Autem. Come to the last clause. 
Tn the long Latin grace at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, the last clause used to 
bo Tu avtem mviere'j e mdy iJomine. A men. 
It was not unusual, when a scholar read 
slowly, for tho senior Follow to whisper 
Tu autem — t.e., Skip all tho rest and 
give us only tho last sontoneo. 

Tu I’as voulu, George Dandin 
(’7’w your oim faulty Georye J)andui). 
You brought this upon yourself ; as you 
have made your bed so you must Ito on 
it. {Ste Dandin.) 

Tu Quoque. The tu qvoqite style 
or aryument Personal invcctivo.s; *ar- 
gumout of personal application; ai*gu* 
meuturn ad hominem. 

We miss in tbia work liis usual tu quoque style. 

— J’IiWm’ VptUtOH, 

Tu-ral-lu, the refrain of comic 
songs, is a corruption of the Italian iur- 
luvUy and tho French (urlvreau or turelure, 
“Louro ” is an ol<l French word for a bag- 
pipe, and “ toure loure ” means a refrain 
on the bagpipe, Tho refrain of a French 
f>ong published in 1697 is — 

Toure loure, lourirelte, 
l.iroufR, toure Joui ira. 

** Suite du Theeirt p. 4B5. 

Tub. A tale of a tub. A cock-and- 
bull story ; a rigmarole, nonsensical ro- 
mance. The " Tale of a Tub ” is a reli- 
gious satire by Dean Swift. 

A tub of naked children. Emblematical 
of St. Nicholas, in allusion to two boys 
murdered and placed in n pickling tub 
by a landlord, but raised to life again by 
this saint. {See Nicholas, p. 614.) 

^ Throw a tub to the wlade. To create a 
diversion in order to avoid a real danger ; 
to bamboozle or mislead an enemy. In 
whaling, when a ship is threatened by a 


whole school of whale.*?, it is usual to 
throw a tub into tho sea to divert their 
attention, and to make off as fast as pos- 
sible. 

Tuck, a long narrow sword (Gaelio 
tucoy ^Vol^h tweay Italian sloccoy French 
es^toc). In Hamlet tho word is erroneously 
liriutcd “ stuck,” in Malone’s edition* 

Tf lio I 1 V chancu encapo your Tcuomous tuck. 

Our iiiiiy liold Lhvic. Act. 7. 

A good tuck in or tuck out. A good 
food. T<» tuck is to full, a tucker is a 
full(‘r. lienee ilio fold of a dress to 
allow for growth is called a tuck, and 
a littlo jjill on tho top thereof is called a 
iachr. 

ril tuck him up. Rkib him, do for him. 
Tuck is a small diik used by artillery- 
men. 

Tuft, A nobleman or fellow-com- 
moner ; so called at Oxford because 
he wears a gold tuft or tassel on his col- 
lege ctq). 

Tuft-Hunter. A nobleman’s toady, 
ono Avl)o tries to enny favour with the 
wealthy and great for th<i Balv<* of feeding 
on tlin criinibs which fall fiom the ricli 
man’s table. A Umvcr&ity term. r 6 ’ce 
abore ) 

Tuileries, Paris (filc-kilns). Tho 
present palace Ix'JUg on the site of some 
old tile-lvilus, {Set Savlonnibue ) 

Tulcan Bishops. Certain Scotch 
bi.sli(»ps appointed by James 1., with tho 
distinct umlerstanding that they wore to 
hand over a fixed portion of tho rovenuo 
to tho j)atron. A tulcaji is a stuffed calf- 
skin, )ilaced nmler a cow that withholds 
her milk. 1 h(‘ cow, thinking the* tul- 
can ” to be h(‘r call, readily yields her 
milk to tho inilk-pail. 

Tulip. Tho turbau plant; Persian, 
thoulyb' (thonl^hall, a turban), by wdiich 
mmic the flower is called in I’ersia. 

Tulip Hania. A reckless mania 
for the purciiaso of tulip-bulbs in tho 
seventeenth century. Heckraann says it 
roso to its greato*.!. hciglit in tho years 
1634-7. A root of the S))ecies called 
Viceroy sold for £2o0; Kemper Aupis- 
tus, more than double that sum. 'iho 
tulips w'ere grown in Holland, hut tlio 
mania whicli spread over Europe was a 
mere stock-jobbing speculation. 
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Tumbledown Dick. Anytliinp: 
that will not stand firmly. Dick is 
Richard, the Projector’s son, who was 
but a tottering wall at best. 

Tun. Any vessel, even a goblet or 
cup. 

Tun, Buch a mp an lupplew ufi* to nhow «livi*rfc tricks 
by.— *' Hjianuh liu tionary.” 

Tunding. A thrashing with ashen 
sticks given to a school-fellow by oiu' of 
the monitors or “proefeets” of Winchester 
school, for breach of disciiiline (Latin 
inndo, to beat or bruise). 

Tune. The. tune that the cm died of. 
Words instead of food. To say to a 
starving beggar “llo thou fed,” but to 
give nothing ; to arguo and show how 
you cannot afford to give alms, though 
you wish well. The reference is to an 
old song which represents a man who had 
bought a cow, but having no food to give 
her, bade his cow ** consider that it was 
not the season for grass.” 

He look tip hia fiddle and pKvod her this tune— 

** Coiiouler, pood cow. ocmMidcr, 

This isn’t tlie time for arasa to prow ; 

Consider, good cow, consider.” 

Tuneful Nine. The nine Muses: 
Calli‘'ope {epic poetry), Clio {historu), 
Era'to {elegy ana f//nc poetry), Eutorjig 
{music), Meipom one {tragedy), Polyhym'- 
nia {sacred song), 'J’crpsic'hord {dancing), 
Thali'a {comedy), Ura'iiia {astronomy). 

Tuning Goose. The entertainment 
given in Yorkfehiro when the corn at 
harvest was all safely stacked. 

Tunisian. The adjective form of 
Tunis. 

Tunkers. A politico-religious sect 
of OhiO. They came from a .small Ger- 
man village on tlio Eder. They behove 
all will be saved ; are Quakers in plain- 
ness of dress and speech ; they will 
neither fight, nor go to law. Both sexes 
are equally eligible for any office. Celi- 
bacy is the highest honour, but not 
imperative. They are also called Tum- 
blers, and incorrectly Bunkers. Tunker 
means “ to dip a morsel into gravy,” ** a 
Bop into wine,” and as they are BaptisU 
this term has been given them ; but they 
call themselves **The harmless people.” 
•^W. Hepwm'th Dixon, ** New America,'* 
ii. 18. 

Tnpmau {Tracy). A sleek young 
^ntloman who tails in love with every 


pretty girl he meets. He travels under 
the charge of Mr. Pickwick. — Dickens, 
** Pickwick Papers." 

Tur'earet. One who has become 
rich by hook or by crook, and having 
nothing else to display, makes a great 
display of his wealth. A chevalier in 
Lesage's comedy of the same name. 

Tureen'. A deep pan for holding 
soup. (French, ternne, a pan made of 
tene, earth.) 

Turf {The). Tho race-course'; the 
profession of horse-racing, which is done 
on turf or grass. One who lives by the 
turf, or one on tho turf, is one whoso 
chief occuiiation or means of living is 
derived from running horses or betting 
on racos. 

All men nre equal on the turf and under it— Aord 
Geurye Bentinck. 

Turk. Slave, villain. A term of re- 
proach used by the Greeks of Constanti- 
nople. 

J'urk Gregory. Gregory VII., called 
Hildebrand, a furious Churchman, who 
surmounted every obstaclo to deprivo 
the em»>oror of his right of investi- 
ture of bishops. Ho was excoodingly 
disliked by tho early reformers. 

Turk GrcFcory never dill such deeds in arms as I 
have done tliiii day.— “1 Henry iK.,” v. 3. 

Turkey. Tho turkey-red bird, tho 
bird with a deep red wattle. It does not 
menu the bird that comes from Turkey, 

it IB a native of America. 

Turkish. Spy was written by John 
Paul JMara'na, an Italian, who had been 
imprisoned for conspiracy. After his 
release he retired to Mon'aco, where he 
wrote the “ History of tho Plot.” Subse- 
<iucntly he removed to Paris, and pro- 
duced his '‘Turkish Spy,” in which he 
gives tho history of the last ago. The 
first three volumes are by far tho best. 
'J’lu* sjiy’s name is Mahmut. (1G37-1682.) 

Turncoat. As the dominions of 
the duke of Saxony wore bounded in 
part by Franco, one of tho early dukes 
hit upon the device of a coat blue one 
Side, and irfiiie tho othci. When he 
wished to bo thought in the French in- 
toiest ho wore tho whito outside ; other- 
wise tho outside colour was blue. Whence 
a Saxon was nicknamed Emanuel 
Tiimcoat. — Scots' Magazine, October, 
1717. 

Without going to history, wo have a 
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very palpable etymon in tbo French 
toume-c6te (turn-side). {See Coat.) 

Turnspit Dog. One who has all 
the work but none of the profit; he 
turns the spit but eats not of the roast. 
The allusion is to the dog used formerly 
to turn the spit in roasting. Topsel sa} a, 
** They go into a wheel, which they turn 
round about with the waight of their 

bodies, so dilligently that no 

drudge can do the feate more 

cunningly.” (1697.) 

Turpin, Ardihishop of Hheims. A 
mythological contemporary of Charle- 
magne. His chronicle is supposed to 
be written at Vienne, in liaiijiliiny, 
whence it is addressed to Lcoprandus, 
dean of Aquisgranensis (Aix-la-ChapclJc). 
It was not really written till the end of 
the eleventh century, and the probable 
author was a canon of Harcelo'na. 

The romance turns on the expedition 
of Charlemagne to Spam in 777, to de- 
fend one of his allies from the aggres- 
sions of some neighbouring prince. 
Having conquered Navarre and Ar.agon, 
ho returned to Franco. The chronicle 
says he invested I’ampelu'na for three 
months without being able to take it ; 
he then tried what jirayer could do, and 
the walls fell down of their own accord 
like those of Jericho. Those Saracens 
who consented to become Christians 
were spared ; the rest w'ere put to the 
sword. Charlemagne then visited the 
sarcophagus of James, and Turpin bap> 
tised most of the neighbourhood. The 
king crossed the Pyrenees, but the rear 
commanded by Boland was attacked by 
60,000 Saracens, and none escaped. Pope 
Calixtus 11., in 1122, declared this 
chronicle to be geniiiue and authentic 
history, but no one believes one or the 
other, 

Turveydrop. A man who lives 
on his soirs earnings ; but his son looks 
upon him as a iiorfect “ master of de- 
portment.” — Charles 1 hms^ ‘‘ Bh uk 
Home ” 

Tussle. A struggle, a skirmish. A 
corruption of tousle (German, zanseti, 
to pull) • hence a dog is named Towser 
(pull’em down). In the ** Winter's Tale,” 
iv. iii., Autol'ycus says to the Shepherd, 
“I toze from thee thy business” (pump 
or draw out of thee). In ** Measure for 


Measure,” Escalus says to the Duke, 
“ We'll tome thee joint by joint” (v. i.). 

Tut. A word used in Lincolnshire 
for a phantom, as the Spittal Hill Tut. 
Tom, Tut will get you is a threat to 
frighten children. Tut-gotten is panic- 
struck. Our tush is denvod from the 
word tut. 

Tutivillus. The demon who collects 
all the words skipped over or mutilated 
by priosts in the performance of tho 
services. These literary scraps or shreds 
lie deposits in that pit which is said to 
be pa\ed with "good resolutions ” never 
brought to effect.— "-Pic?** Ploiigltman^"* 
p. 547 ; ” Tovniley Mysteries^* pp. 310, 
819 ; &c. 

Twa Dogs of Kobert Bums, per- 
haps suggested by the Spanish "Colloqiiio 
do Dos rerros,” by Cervantes. 

Twangdillo, the fiddler, lost one 
leg and one eye by a stroke of liglitning, 
on the banks of the Ister. 

Yet still the merry bard without regret 

III ars hKs own illb, and with his soiiniling theU 

And I raiiic phiz rcIiLVCb his drooping frn nils . 

Ik III kks tverv string, to every note 

III Ik lids Ins pii.iiu neck, his single eye 

Twinkles with joy, his active stump beats tune 

itomervtUe, hobbtncl," L 

Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 

Home N.IV < oini>iirp(l to nonom iiii 
That inyidido Haiidcl’M Imi a iilmiy ; 

Othens iiiei that he to llaiitlel 
Is hc.inelv tit to hold a caudle. 
htraio’i* .dl tins ditren'iKO ohuuld bn 
'Twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 

J. Byrom. 

This refers to the feud betw'cen tho Bon- 
oncinists and llaudclists. Tho duke of 
Marlborough and most of tho nobility 
took Bonoiifiiii by tho hand; but tho 
prince of Wales, with Pope and Ar- 
buthnot, was for Handel. [See Gluck- 
ISTS ) 

Twelfth Cake. Tlio drawing for 
king and queen is a relic of the Boman 
Salnrua'lia. At the close of this festival 
tho Boman children drew lots with beaus 
to see who would be king. Twelfth day 
is twelve daj's after Christmas, or tho 
Epiphany. 

Twelfth Night {Shakespeare). The 
serious plot is taken from Belief orest'n 
" Histoires Tragiqncs.” The comic parts 
aro of Shakespeare’s own invention. {See 
Bkffaka.) 
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Twelve. E(wh English aiylur can'ua 
twelve Scotchmen under his girdle. This 
was a coiximon saying at one time, be- 
oause the English were unerring archers, 
and each archer carried in his belt twelve 
arrows.— Walter Scott, “ Tales of a 
Qmndfaiher,'* vii. 

The Twelve. All the prelates of the 
Roman Catholic church. 

Tli^ pope UlontlflOH InmHolf vllh tlip ** Vn'-ior,* 
and nddrohiifs tlioM* 700 prulato* un tlio "Twcht*”— 
77.e 7 i» 4 c<i, Dec. 11, Ir'GU. 

Twelve Tables. The earliest code 
of Homan law, compiled by the decem- 
viri, and cut on twelve bronze tables or 
tablets.— Aiwy, iii. 57 ; Diodorus, xii. 56. 

Twickenham. The hard of Tirich- 
en/uim. Alexander Po}^e, who lived 
there for thirty years. (16S8-1744.) 

Twig. I tirip you ; do vou twig my 
meaning i I catch your meaning ; 1 un- 
derstand. lYohably a corruption of tho 
iSaxon verb wit-an, to know, perceive ; 
Latin vid-eo. 

Twinkling. (^See Bed-post.) 

Twins. One of tho signs of tho 
constellation (May 21st to June 21st). 

When now no more the nltcrnntn twins are fired. 

Short is the uoubtfal empire of the nu'ht 

Thomsorit *• Summer.** 

Twist {Oliver). A boy born in a 
workhouse, starved and ill-treated ; but 
always gentle, amiable, and pure-minded. 
Dickens’s novel so called. 

Twitcher. Jemmy Twitcher. A 
name given to John lord Sandwich 
11718-171^2), noted for his liaison with 
Miss Kay, who was shot by the Kov. 
** Captain” Hackman out of jealousy. 
Ilis lordship’s shambling gait is memo- 
rialised in the ** Heroic Epi.stle.” 

Hm Jsmmy Twitcher Bhamblcn-Btop, stop thief 1 

Twitten. A narrow alley. 

Two. Tho evil principle of Pytha- 
goras. Accordingly the second day of 
the second month of the year was sacred 
to Pluto, and was ostcomed unlucky. 

Two an unluclry number in our dynas- 
ties, Witness Etlielred II. the Unready, 
forced to abdicate ; Harold 11., slain at 
Hastings; William II., shot in New 
Forest ; Henry II., who had to fight for 
his crown, &c. ; Edward II., murdered 
at Berkeley Castle ; Richard II., de- 
posed ; Charles 11., driven into egril^ ; 


James II., forced to abdicate ; George 
II. was worsted at Fontenoy and Law- 
feld, his reign was troubled by civil war, 
and disgraced by general Braddock and 
admiral Byng. 

It does not seem much more lucky 
abroad: Charles II. of France, after a 
most unhappy reign, died of poison ; 
Charles II. of Navarre was called Tli4 
Dad; Charles II. of Spain ended his 
dynasty, and left his kingdom a wreck ; 
Charles II. of Anjou {le Jioiteux) passed 
almost the whtJo of his life in captivity ; 
Charles II. of Savoy reigned only nine 
months, and died at the age of eight. 

Fran 9 oi.s II. of Franco was peculiarly 
unhapp 3 % and after reigning loss than 
two years sickonod and died ; Napoleon 
II. never reigned at all ; Franz II. of 
Cerinany lost all his Rhine possessions, 
and in 1806 had to renounce his title of 
emperor. 

Friedrich IT., emperor of Germany, 
was first anathematised, then excom- 
municated, then dethroned, and lastly 
poisoned. 

Jean II. of France, being conquered 
at Poitiers, was brought captive to Eng- 
land by the Black Prince ; Juan II. of 
Aragon had to contend for his crown 
witl) his own son Carlos. 

It was Felipe II. of Spain who sent 
against England tho “Invincible Ar- 
mada it IS Francesco II. of the Two 
Sicilies who has been driven from his 
tlirone by Garibaldi ; it w'as Romulus 
1 1, in whom terminated the empire of the 
West ; I’cter II. of Russia died at the 
age of fifteen, and Tie is a disgrace to 
tlie nnmo of MonschikofT; I’ietro II. do 
Medicis was forced to abdicati. and died 
of shipwreck ; James IT. of Scotland was 
shot by a cannon at tho siege of Ro!c« 
burgh ; James TI. of Majorca, after 
losing his dominions, was murdered. 
Alexander JI. of Scotland had his king- 
dom laid under an interdict ; Alexander 
II., the pope, had to contend against 
Honorius H. tho anti-pope; Alexis II., 
emperor of tho East, was placed under 
the ward of his mother and uncle, who 
so disgusted the nation bv their cruelty 
that the boy was first dethroned, and then 
strangled; Andronicus 11., emperor of 
Greece, was dethroned ; llcnri II. of 
France made tho disastrous peace called 
La Pair Malheureuse, and was killed by 
Montgomery in a tournament ; &o. 

{JSee Jank and .Tqqn.) 
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Two Eyes of Greece. Athemimd 
Spartft. 

Two Gentlemen of Vero'na. 
The story of Protheus and Julia was 
borrowed from the pastoral romance of 

Diana/' by Georgo of Montemayor, a 
Spaniard, translab^ into English by 
Bartholomew Younge in 1598. The love 
adventure of Julia resembles that of 
Viola, in ''Twelfth Night.” 

Two Sundays. WUn tm Sundayt 
meet. Never. {:ke Grkek Calends.) 

Tybalt. A Cupulef ; a “liory ” young 
no\)\ti,—-Shake9p(ari\ “ liomeo and Juliet^ 

It is the name given to tlie cat in the 
story of "Keynard the Fox.” llonco 
Mercutio says, " Tybalt, you rat-catcher, 
will you walk V* (in. 1 ) ; and again, when 
Tybalt asks, " What wouldst thou have 
with mo?” Mercutio answers, "Good 
king of oats ! nothing but one of your 
nine lives” (iii. 1). 

Tyburn is Twa-bumo, the "two 
rivulets;” so called because two small 
rivers mot in this locality. 

TyhumCt tnple tree, A gallows, which 
consists of two uprights and a beam 
resting on them. Previous to 1783 
Tyburn was the chief place of execution 
in London, and a gallows was perma- 
nently erected there. In the reign of 
Henry VIII. the average number of 
persons executed annually in England 
was 2,000. The present number is under 
twelve. 

Kinge ofTyhim, Public executioners. 
QSee Hangmen.) 

Ticket. Under a statute 
of William III., prosecutors who had 
secured a capita conviction against a 
criminal were exempted from all parish 
and ward offices within the parish in 
which the felony had been committed. 
Such persons obtained a Tyburn Ticket, 
which was duly enrolled and might be 
sold. The Stamford Mercury CMarch 
d7tii, 1818) announces the sale of one of 
these tickets for jC 280. The Act was 
repealed by 58 Geo. 111., c. 70. 

Tybur'nia (XoaefoaJ. Portman and 
Grosvenor Squares district, described by 
Tliackeray as "the elegant, the pros- 
perous, the polite Tybumia, the most re- 
spectable district of the habitable globe.** 

to-year ; as to-efay, Uh 


night, to-morrow; not ihi» year, aa Itla 
generally supposed. 

Tyke. {See Tike.) 

T^ler Insurrection. That headed 
by Wat Tyler and Jack Straw, in con- 
sequence of a poll-tax of three groats to 
defray the expenses of a war with France. 
(1381.) 

Tyl'wyth Teg (the Fair Family), 
A sort of Kobold family, but not of di- 
minutive size. They lived in the lake 
near Brecknock.— 2>avi«, ** MyUuology, 
dsc., of the Britith Druids** 

Type. Pica {large type), " liters 

ica^a,” the great black letter at the 

eginuing of some new order in the 
hturgy. 

Brevier' (snudl type^, used in printing 
the breviary. 

] ‘rimer, now called "long primer” 
{small tfipd)^ used in printing snidll 
prayer-bi)oks called primers. 

A fount of types, A complete assort- 
ment, coutauis 107,100 pieces of typo. 


li .. 

. 8, coo h . 

... (>.100 o .. 

. 8,000 V ... 

1,200 

I> . 

H.01) 1 . 

.. ]) .. 

. 1,700 W ... 

2,000 


. »,00(» I . 

.. 4(N) 11 .. 

. COO X ... 

400 

a . 

4,4»N» k 

. W)0 1 .. 

. (),0lH> y ... 

2000 

«• . 

. rj.uiK> 1 . 

... 4,(NH) H .. 

. 8,(HKI Z ... 

200 

1 .. 

r.Ofio m > 

. .. :{,0I)0 t .. 

. 0,000 , 4,000 

; HOO 

It,. 

»• 1,700 u - 

• • . b,000 U . . 

. :i,ioo . i;!,ooo 

.600 


Typhoon'. The evil genms of Egyp- 
tian mythology ; also a furious whirling 
wind ill the Chinese seas. [Typhoon or 
typhon, the whirling wind, is really the 
Chinese taifan, hot wind.] 

Beneath the radiant line that cirta the globe. 

The circling Ty'phon, whirled from point to point 

Exiiauating all the ruae of all the iky. 

And dire Eoueph'ia reigns. 

Thomson , " StemMcr.** 

Tsnr. Son of Odin, and younger bro- 
ther of Thor. The wolf Fenrir bit olf 
his hand . — Scandinavian myViology. 

Tyrant did not originally mean a 
despot, but an absolute prince, and espe- 
cially one who made himself absolute in 
a free state. Napoleon III. would have 
been so called hy the ancient Greeks. 
Many of the Greek tyrants were pattern 
rulers, as Pisis'tratos and Pericles, of 
Athens ; Per'iander, of Corinth ; Dio- 
nysios the Younger, Golon, and his bro- 
ther Hi'ero, of Syracuse ; Polyo'ratfe’s, of 
Samos ; Phi'dion, of Argos ; &c. &c. 

Tyrant of the Chersonese, Milti'addi 
was* so called, and yet was he, as Byron 
says, "Freedom's best and bravest 
friend.” (iSfee TimiTT Tybante.) 
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A ii/ranfs vein, A ranting, bullying 
manner. In the old moralities the ty- 
rants were made to rant, and the loud- 
ness of their rant was proportionate to 
the villany of their dispositions. Hence 
to out-Herod Herod is to rant more 
loudly than Herod; to o’erdo Terma- 
gant is to rant more loudly than Terma- 
gant. {See Pilate.) 

Tyre, in Dryden’s satire of ‘'Absalom 
and Achitophol," means Holland ; Egypt 
means France. 

1 mourn, vny eonnfrjmm, your Imt estato.... 
>'ow all your libertiei a spoil arc mnde, 

Egypt aud Tyrus luteroept your trade. 

Tyrteeus. The Spanish Tiprtanu, 
Manuel Jua^ Quinta'na, whose odes stimu- 
lated the Spaniards to vindicate thoir 
liberty at the outbreak of the War of 
Independence. (1772-18570 


U 

Ubaldo (in “ Jerusalem Delivered”). 
One of the squadron of adventurers that 
joined the Crusaders. He was “ mature 
in age,” had visited many regions, “ from 
polar cold to Libya’s burning soil,” and 
was the bosom friend of Guelpho. He 
aud Charles the Dane go to bring liinaldo 
back from the enchanted isle. 

TTbe'da. Orbanoia, painter of Ubeda, 
sometimes painted a cock so prepos- 
terously designed that he was obliged to 
write under it, “ This is a cock.” — Cer- 
vanles, ** Don Quixote,* pt. II., bk. i. 3. 

Uberto (in “Orlando Furioso”). 
Count d’Este et do Commacchio. 

Ugly means hag-like. Mr. Dyer de- 
rives it from ouph-Uc, like an ouph or 
goblin. The Welsh hagr, ugly, would 
rather point to hag-1 ic, like a hag ; but 
we need only go to the Old English verb 
vjgge, to feel an abhorrence of, to stand 
in fear of. 

Fnr lha paynei nre so felle and harde.. .. 

Chat ilk man may ugRe bothe yhowng and awlda 
Uamiwtie, JUS, Jiowti, p. 18 ( 1 . 

Ufflyog'raphy. A word coined by 
Fouthey, and applied to Churchyarde’s 
“ reformed ” spelling of English. Alex- 
ander Gil made an attempt in the same 
direction in his “ Logonomia Anglica” 
(1619). Dr. Franklin, in 1768, proposed 
^ phonetic alphabet ; but that of Ell^s 


and Pitman, completed in 1847, is pro- 
bably the best. 

Ugoli'no, count of Pisa, deserted his 
party the Ghibollines, and with the hope 
of usurping supreme power in Pisa formed 
an alliance with Giovanni Visconti, the 
head of the Guelphic party, who promised 
to supply him secretly with soldiers from 
Sardinia. The plot was found out, and 
both were banished. Giovanni died, but 
the latter joined the Forentines, and 
forced the Pisans to restore his terri- 
tories. In 1284 Genoa mado war against 
Pisa, and count Ugoli'no treacherously 
deserted the Pisans, causing their total 
overthrow. At len^h a conspiracy was 
formed against him, and in 1288 he was 
cast with his two sons and two grandsons 
into the tower of Gualandi, where they 
were all starved to death. Dante, in his 
“Inferno,” has givon the sad tale an 
undying interest. 

N.B. Count Ugolino was one of the 
noble family of Gheradosca, and should 
be styled Ugolino Count of Ghoradesca. 

Uka'se (2 syl.). A Bussian term for 
an edut either proceeding from the 
Bonato or direct from the emperor. 
(Bussian, ukasat, to speak.) 

Ul-Erin. “ The Guide of Ireland.” 
A star supposed to be the guardian of 
that island. — Ossiaji^ ^*Temora,** iv. 

Ula'nia, quocn of Pordu'ta or Islanda, 
sent a golden shield to Charlemagne, 
which ho was to give to his bravest 
paladin. Whoever could win the shield 
from this paladin was to claim the hand 
of IJlania in marriage. — “ Orlando Furi^ 
oso” bk. XV. 

Ule'ma. In Turkey, either a member 
of the college or the college itself. The 
Ulema consists of the imaums, muftis, 
aud cadis (ministers of religion, doctors 
of law, and administrators of justice). 

Ulien’B Son. Bodomont.— “ Orlando 
Funoso,” 

Uller. The god of archery and the 
cliase. No one could outstrip him in his 
snow-shoes.— MyihoU^, 

Ullin. FingaVs aged bard.— Osnan. 

Jjord Ulhn's Daughter, A ballad by 
Campbell. She eloped with the chief of 
Ulva's Isle, and being pursued, induced 
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ULRIC, 
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a boatman to row them over Locbgyle 
during a storm, and the boat was over- 
whelmed just as Lord Ullin and his 
retinue reached ihe lake. In an agony 
of distress, he now promised to forgive 
the fugitives, but it was too late : ** the 
waters wild rolled o*or his child, and he 
was left lamenting.*' 

Ul'ric. Son of count Siegendorf. Ho 
rciscued Stral'enheira from the Odor, but 
being informed by his father that tho 
man he bad saved is the great enemy of 
their house, he murders him. — JJi/ron, 
“ Werner.*' 

St, Ulrie. Much honoured by fisher- 
men. He died 9^3 on ashes strewed in 
the form of a cross upon the floor. 

Ulri'ca. Tho sibyl in Sir Walter 
Scott’s “Ivanhoe.” 

Ulster. The Hed Hand of Ulster. In 
an ancient expedition to Ireland the 
leader thereof declared that he who first 
touched tho shore should possess the 
territory on which he lighted. O’Neil, 
from whom descended the ]irincos of 
Ulster, seeing another boat likely to land 
before him, cut off his hand and threw 
it ashore. The *'red hand” was assigned 
by James as a badge of the baronets, 
whoso duty it was to colonise tho province. 

Ulster Badge. A sinister hand, 
erect, open, and coupod at the wrist 
{guXee), sometimes borne in a canton, and 
sometimes on the escutcheon. {See above.) 

Ulster King of Arms. Chief 
heraldic officer of Ireland. Created by 
Edward VI. in 1552. 

Ultima Thnle. {See Thule.) 

Ultima'tum (Latin). A final pro- 
posal, which, if not accepted, will bo 
followed by hostile proceedings. 

Unimum Vale (Xafta). A finish- 
ing stroke, a final coup. 

Atropoi, cutting off the thread of his life, gave an 
nUlinum vala to mjr nooil fortune. — *• Hwen 
OAampioiM of ChrUtendom” lu. 4. 

UrtimusBomano'nim. So Horace 
Walpolehas been sometimescalled. (1717- 
1797.) {See Last of tho Romans.) 

Ultramontane Party. The ultra- 
popish party in the Church of Rome. 
Ultramontane opinions or tendencies are 
those which favour the high Catholic" 
party. Ultramontane beyond the 


Alps'*) means Italy or the Papal States. 
The term was first used by the French, 
to distinguish those who look upon tho 
pope as the fountain of all power in 
the church, in contradistinction to the 
Gallican school, which maintains theright 
of self -government by national churches. 

Ulys'ses (3 syl.J. King of Ith'aca, a 
small rocky island of Greece. He is 
represented in Homer’s “ Iliad ” as full 
of artifices, and, according to Virgil, hit 
upon the device of the wooden horse, by 
which Troy was ultimately taken. (The 
word means The Angrj/ or Wradijul.) 

After the fall of Troy, Ulysses was 
driven about by tempests for ten years 
before he reached home, and his adven- 
tures form the subject of Homer’s other 
epic, called the “ Odyssey.” 

Ulysses. When Palame'des summoned 
Ulysses to the Trojan war, he found him 
in a field ploughing with a team of 
sti lingo aniinalK, and sowing salt instead 
of bailoy. Tliia he did to feign in- 
sanity, that he might bo excused from 
tho expedition. The incident is em- 
ployed to show what meagre shifts are 
Bomotimes resorted to, to shuffle out of 
plain duties. 

Ulysses* Bow. Only Ulysses could 
draw his own bow, and he could sho- 1 
an arrow through twelve rings. By 
this sign Penerope rocognisod her hus- 
band after an absence of twenty years. 

7Vt« Ulysses. Albert III., margrave of 
Brandenburg. He was also called The 
Achilles** {q.v.). (1414-1486.) 

The Ulysses of the Highlands, Sir 
Evan Cameron, lord of Lochiel, sur- 
named “The Black.” (Died 1719.) His 
sou Donald was called ''The Gentle 
Lochiel.” 

Uma, consort of Siva, famous for her 
defeat of the array of Chanda and Munda, 
two demons. She is represented as hold- 
ing tho head of Chanda in one of her 
four hands, and trampling on Munda. 
The heads of the army, strung into a 
necklace, adorn her body, and a girdle 
of the same surrounds her waist. 

Umber. The paint so called wasr 
first made in Umbria, Italy. 

Umbra. Obsequious Umbra, in 
Garth’s " Dispensary," is Dr. Gould. 

Umbrage. To take umbrage. To 
fake ofteiice. Umbrage means shade 
(Latin, wnbra)^ a gloomy view. 
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Umbrella. First used in Edin- 
burgh by Dr. Spens ; in Glasgow, 1780, 
by Jameson, a surgeon. Common in 
London, 1710. Not introduced by Han- 
way, who was born 1712. (See Taller, 
No. 238, Oct. 17, 1710.) 

Thfl tacked-up semBtrcia walks with liasty strldos, 

While streams ruu down her oiled nutbri'lla’s Hides 
awift. "A City Shower" (1710.) 

Or underneath th’ umbrella's oily she<l 

Safe thro' the wet on clinking jiattens tread. 

(toy, " JVtwa," bk. i. (iril.) 

Um'briel. A gnome or spirit of 
earth, supplied by Spleen with a vial full 
of “ soft sorrows, melting grief, and 
flowing tears.” When the baron cuts off 
Belinda’s lock of hair, Umbriel breaks 
the vial over her, and she instantly be- 
gins to weep and sigli.—Pe^ir, liape of 
the IV. 

U'na ( Truth, so called because truth 
is one). She starts with St. George on 
his adventure, and being driven by a 
storm into ** Wandering Wood,” retires 
for the nigbt to Hypocrisy’s cell. St. 
George quits the coll, leaving Una bo- 
hind. In her search for him she is 
caressed by a lion, who afterwards 
attends her. She next sleeps in the hut 
of Superstition, and next morning meets 
Hypocrisy dressed as St. George. As 
they journey together Sansloy meets 
them, exposes Hypocrisy, kills the lion, 
Hiid carries off Una on his steed to a 
wild forest. Una fills the air with her 
shrieks, and is rescued by the fauns and 
satyrs, who attempt to worship her, 
but beiug restrained pay adoration to 
her ass. She is delivered from the 
satyrs and fauns by Sir Satyrane, and is 
told by Archima'go that St. Georc,e is 
dead, but subsequently hears that hu is 
the captive of Orgoglio. She goes to 
king Arthur for aid, and the king both 
slays Orgoglio and rescues the knight. 
Una now takes St. George to the house 
of Holiness, where ho is carefully nursed, 
and then loads him to Eden, where their 
union is consummated .— ** Faery 
bk. i. (SeelAOix.) 

Una SerraniHa (a little mountain 
9ong), by Mendo'za, marquis of Santil- I 
lana, godfather of Diego Hurtado de 
Mendoza. This song, of European cele- 
brity, was composed on a little girl 
found by the marquis tending her 
father’s flocks on the hills, and is called 


*‘The Charming Milk-maiden of Sweet 
Fin'ojo'sa.” 

Un'anell'’ed (3 syl.). Without ex- 
treme unction. (Saxon cell means ** oil,” 
and an-oell to ''anoint with oil.*') 

ITncas, the son of Chin^cbcook; 
called in French £e Cerf Agile (Deer- 
foot) ; introduced into three of Fenimore 
Cooper’s novels, viz. — " The Last of the 
Mohicans,” " The Path-finder,” and 
" The Pioneer.” 

Un'cial Lietters. Letters an inch 
in size. From the fifth to the niuth 
eontury. (Latin, 'iincia, an inch.) 

Uncle. Gone to my uncle's. Uncle’s 
is a pun on the Latin word uncus, a hook. 
Pawnbrokers employed a hook to lift ar- 
ticles pawned before spouts were adopted. 
"Gone to the uncus” is exactly tanta- 
mount to the more modem phrase, "Up 
the spout.” The pronoun was inserted 
to carry out the pun. The French phrase, 
A ma tante does not mean "To my 
aunt’s,” but to "the scoundrel’s,” the 
word tante in French argot being the 
most reproachful word they can use 
speaking of a man. 

Gone to my uncle's, in French (Test 
chez ma tante. At the pawnbroker’s. 
In French the concierge do prison is 
called uncle because the prisoners are 
"kept there in pawn” by Government. 
In the seventeenth century a usurer was 
called my unde in the Walloon provinces, 
because of his near connootioii with 
spendthrifts, called in Latin nepotes, 
nephews. 

In pablica'num kpu fancrato'rem vulso a Belgii 
Toca'tnm mon oncli>, seu apiiuoiilam. (See p. M, 

Kpigrannne.” imprim6 a Tournay, ckei Adrien 
QttiiiquC.) 

Uncle Toby. {See Toby.) 

Uncle Tom. A Dem slave, noted 
for his fidelity, piety, and the faithful dis- 
charge of all his duties. Being sold he 
has to submit to the most revolting 
cruelties. — Mrs, Beecher Stowe, " Uwle 
Tom's Cabin," 

Uncumber {St.), formerly called St. 
Wylgeforte. "Women changed her 
name ” (says Sir Thomas More) " because 
they reken that for a pecke of otys she 
will not faile to uncumher them of their 
husbondys.” The tradition says that 
tho saint was very beautiful, but wishing 
to lead a single life, prayed that she might 
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have a beard, after which she was no 
more cumber^ with lovers. **For a 
peck of oatB/’saysSir Thomas More, "she 
would provide a horse for an evil house- 
bondo to ride to the Devill upon.” 

If a wife were vrt*uy of a imsband, ebe offered oats 
at rottles....to St. Uncumber. — Wuode 

<L5fi4). 

Under the Hose (Suh ro’sa). Se- 
cretly, confidentially. Amonpfst the 
ancients the roso was an emblem of 
silence, and it was customary to suspend 
a rose from the ccilinf]f of a banquet- 
room, to intimate to tho guests that 
nothing said in that room was to be 
uttered abroad. {tSee article Hose.) 

Un'der-eur'rent metaphorically 
means something at work which lias an 
opposite tendency to what is visible or 
apparent. Thus in the Puritan .supre- 
macy there was a strong under-current of 
loyalty to tho banished prince. Both in 
air and water there are frequently two 
currents, the upper one running in one 
direction, and the under one in another. 

U n dep W eigh. The undertaking is 
already begun. A ship is said to bo 
under weigh when it has drawn its an- 
chors from their moorings, and started 
on its voyage. Probably this should be 
under 'Svay” — ue., on the way, in tho 
act of moving. We say the matter is 
under consideration, the bill is under 
discussion. 

Underwriter. An underwriter at 
Lloyd! i. One who insures a ship or its 
merchandise to a stated amount; so 
called because he writes his name under 
the policy. 

Undine' (2 syl.). Tho water- 
nymph, who was created without a soul 
like all others of her species. By mar- 
rying a mortal she obtained a soul, and 
with it all the pains and penalties of llio 
human race .— MoUc Fouqiu', ‘‘ Un- 
c/iflie.” 

*** Founded on a talo told by I’.ara- 
celsus in his Treatise on EltvKLuud Sprite 
(See Sylphs.) 

UngrateUd. The Ungr^fal Guest, 
A Macedonian soldier, being wrecked, 
was hospitably entertained in tho house 
of a villager. When he appeared before 
Philip, the king asked him what service 
he could render him, and the soldier 
demanded the house of his entertainer ; 
but the circumstance being known, Philip 


ordered him to be branded on the fore- 
head with these words : The Ungrateful 
Guest.” 

Unguem. Adunguem. To the mi- 
nutest point. To finish a statue ad uu- 
guem is to finish it so smoothly and 
perfectly that when the nail is run over 
tho surface it can detect no imperfection. 

Unhinged. I amquiteunhtnged. My 
nerves are shaken, my equilibrium m 
mind is disturbed; I am like a dooi 
which has lost ono of its hinges. 

Unhou'selled (3 syl. ). Without hav- 
ing had the Eucharist in the hour of 
death. To housel is to administer the 

sacrament” to tho sick in danger of 
death, llousel is the Saxon husel (the 
Eucharist). Lye derives it from the 
Gothic hansa (a victim). 

U'nicorn. According to tho legends 
of the middle ages, the unicorn could be 
caught only by placing a virgin in his 
haunts ; upon seeing tho virgin, the 
creature would lose its hereon oss and lie 
quiet at her feet. This is said to be an 
allegory of Jesus Christ, who willingly 
became man and entered tho Virgin’s 
womb, when he was taken by the hunters 
of blood. The one horn symbolises tho 
great gospel doctrine that Christ is one 
with God. —Guillaume Clercde Norman- 
die Troiiv^re. 

Tho unicorn has the legs of a buck, 
tho tail of a lion, the head and body of a 
horse, and a single horn in the middle of 
its forenead. The horn is wliite at the 
base, black in tho middle, and red at the 
tip. TJjo body of the unicorn is white, 
the head red, and eyes blue. The 
oldest author that describes it is Cte'sias 
(B.C. 400) ; Aristotle calls it tho Wild Ass ;; 
Pliny, tb o Indian Ass ; Lobo also describes 
it in his History of Abyssinia.” 

Unicom, James 1. substituted a Uni- 
com, one of the supporters of the royal 
arms of Scotland, for the red dragon of 
Wales, introduced by Henry VII. Ari- 
osto refers to the arms of Scotland thus: 

Yon lion placed tiro unicorns between. 

That rampant with a silver sword isaean. 

It for the king of Scotland's banner known. . 

SooleAlU 

Unicom. According to a belief once 
popular, the unicorn by dipping its horn 
into a liquid could detect whether or 
not it contained poison. In tho designs 
for gold and silver plate made for the 
emperor Rudolph II., by Ottavio Strada^ 
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UPAS TREE. 


UBGANDA. 


1>oen applied to them before, for Gay 
Ubei it 


The kine of late drew forth hfi eword 
(Thank God 'twai not in wrath). 

And made, cf many a squire anil lord, 

An uuiraebed knight of Balh. , _ 
A iMOad on QwiAHIQa 


U^as Tree or Poison-trte of M ami- 
tar. Applied to anything baneful or of 
evil influence. The tradition is that a 
putrid stream rises from the tree ivhich 
grows in the island of Java, and that 
whatever the vapour touches dies. This 
fable is chiefly duo to Foersch, a Dutch 
physician, who published his narrative 
in 1783. “Not a tree,” he says, “nor 
blade of grass is to be found in the 
valley or surrounding mountains. Not 
a beast or bird, reptile or living thing, 
lives in tlie vicinity.” lie adds that on 
“ one occasion 1,600 refugees encamped 
within fourteen miles of it, and all but 
300 died within two months.” This fable 
Darwin has perpeiuatod in his “ Loves of 
the Plants.” Bennett has shown that the 
Dutchman’s account is a mere traveller’s 
tale, for the tree while growing is quite 
innocuous, though the jui(.e may bo used 
for poison ; the whole neighbourhood is 
most richly covered with vegetation ; 
man may fearlessly walk under the tree, 
and birds roost on its branches. A upas 
tree grows* in Kew Gardens, and nourishes 
amidst other hot-house plants. 

On the blasfed heath 
Fell Upoa the lirdra-tree of death. 

xtaruan, ** Loves of the PlvmitSt' la 28S. 


per Crust. The lions or crack 
men of the day. The phrase was first 
used in “ Sam Slick.” 


I want you to lee Peol. Stanley, Graham, Shiel, 
Riieiell, Masaulay, old J oe, aud bo un. They are ail 
upper cruet here.* 


Upper Storey. The head. “Ill- 
furnished in the upper storey;” a head 
without brains. 


Upper Ten Thousand. The aris- 
tocracy. The term was first used by 
N. P. Willis, in speaking of the fashion- 
ables of Now York, who at that time 
were not more than ten thousand in 
number. 


Uproar is not compounded of up and 
roar, but is the German atif-ruhren (to 
stir up). 


Upsee-Uutch, a heavy Dutch beer ; 
“Upsee Freese,” a Friesland strong ale; 
“Dpsee English,” a strong English ale. 


“ iTpsee Dutch ” also means tipsy, stnpid 
with drink. 


I do not like the dulnees of your eye. 

It balh a keavy east ; *tu Upeee>Dateh, 

And says you are a lumpish ehoreinaster. 

B. Jonson, *‘The Aldiymut," iv. 8. 
Yet whoop, Bamaby ] offwitli tby liquor. 

Drink npsees out, and a fle for the vicar. 

JUtr IVatter Scott. “ Aady c/Me Lake. vL 5. 


Teach me how to take tlie German upsy frsese, the 
Danish roiiser, the Hwitccr's stoop of rheuish.— DeAd»r, 
“Out’s Uoritbook" (1609). 


Up'set Price. The price at which * 
goods sold by auction are first oflered for 
competition. If no advance is made they 
fall to the person who made the npset 
price. Our “ reserved bid ” is virlu illy 
the same thing. 


Urbi et Orbi (To Rome and the rest 
of the world). A form used in the publi- 
cation of papal bulls. 

Urchin is a little ore (Orc-kin; 
Dutch, urh, urljen). The ore is a sea 
monster that devours men and women ; 
the orc-kin, or little ork, is the hedgehog, 
supposed to be a sprite or mischievous 
little imp. 

Urda (the Past). Guardian of a well 
called the Noma, where the gods sit in 
judgment. —iScaadt.Tiavtaa mythology. 

Urda, Verdandi, and Skulda 
{Vast, Present, iiiid/’afw7’e). Three maidens 
who dwell in a beautiful hall below the 
ash-tree Yggdrasil'. Their employment 
is to gra\e on a shield the destiny of 
man . — Scandinavian mythology. 

Urdan Fount. The fount of light 
and heat . — Scandinavian myUwlogy, 

Urgan. A mortal born and chris- 
tened, but stolen by the king of the 
fairies and brought up in elf-land. Ue 
was sent to lord liicbard, the husband of 
Alice Brand, to lay on him the “ curse of 
the sleepless eye” for killing his wife’s 
brother Ethcrt. When lord Richard 
saw the hideous dwarf he crossed him- 
self, but the olf said, “ 1 fear not sign 
made with a bloody hand.” Then for- 
ward stepped Alice and mode the sign, 
and the dwarf said if any woman 
would sign his brow thrice with a cross 
he should recover his mortal form 
Alice signed him thrice, and the elf 
became “ the fairest knight in all Scot- 
land, in whom she recognised her bro- 
ther Ethert .” — Sir Walter Scott, ** Alice 
Brand" (“ Lady of the Lake" iv. 12). 

Urganda la De8coneci''da. An 
enchantress or sort of Medela in the ro' 




manoM belong^og to the Am'adis and 
Pal'merin series, in the Spanish school of 
romance. 

TJr'gel. One of Charlemagne's pala- 
dins, famous for his giant-strength." 

U'riel. Regent of the Sun,” and 

sharpest - sighted spirit of all in 
hoaven."-~Aft^ton, *'ParadiM Lost,** iii. 
690. 

Longfellow, in " The Golden Legend,” 
makes Raphael the angel of the Sun, 
and Uriel the minister of Mars. {Se« 
Raphael.) 

I am the miniiter of Man. 

Tlir itrongeet star nmons the sfan. 

My eoQXs of power prelude 
Tlie march and battle urmaii'e life. 

And for the giifferms and the strile 
1 giTe him fortitude. 

“ The ifiraele Play r ML 

U'rim, in Garth’s ** Dispensary,” is 
Dr. Atterbury. 

Urim waa oivil. and not void of sense, 
liad humour and oourteoue coiiUdeiice.... 
Conitant at feasts, and each decorum knew. 

And soon as the dessert appeared, withdrew. 

(Cantu 1 ) 

Urim and Thummim consisted of 
three stones, which wore deposited in the 
double lining of the high priest's breast- 
plate. One stone represented Yes, one 
No, and one No answer is to he giveii. 
When any question was brought to the 
high priest to be decided by ‘^Urim,” 
the priest put his hand into the pouch” 
and drew out one of the stones, and ac- 
cording to the stone drawn out tbo 
question was decided (Lev. vlii. 8 ; 1 Sam. 
zxviii. 6). 

U^rlsk. A rough hairy spirit in the 
mythology of the Cymri. 

Ursa Major. Calisto, daughter of 
Lyca'on, was violated by Jupiter, and 
Juno changed her into a bear. Jupiter 
placed her among the stars that she 
might be more under bis protection. 
Homer calls it Arktos the bear, and 
Jlamaxa the waggon . The Romans called 
it Ursa the bear, and JSeptemtrio'nes the 
seven ploughing oxen; whence “Sep- 
tentriona'lis" came to signify the north. 
The common names in Europe for the 
seven bright stars are “the plough,” 
“the waggon,” “Charles’s wain,” “the 
Great Bear,” &c. 

Boswell’s father used to call Dr. John* 
son Ursa Major, {See Bear.) 

Ursa Minor. Also called Cynotu'ra, 
vr “ Dog's tail,” from its circular sweep. 


The polo star is a in the tiiL {See 
CrNOSuBS.) 

Ur'SUla {Dame') or Ursleg Suddle^p, 
Wife of Benjamin Suddlechop the bar- 
ber, modelled from Mrs. Turner, who 
came to condign punishment for hei 
share in the poisoning of Sir Thomas 
Overbury. 

She had acquaintances... among the quality, and 
maintained her intercourse with this superior rank 
of customers partly by driving a trade lu perfumes, 
essences, romades, houd-ccars from Erauce, not to 
mention dross ul various (I(‘Sjriptioiis, oliiefly for ths 
use of tile ladies, aud partly by other services more 
or less couueoted with tlie esoterio brauobeH of her 
profeasiou .— Walter aeoU , “ Fortunu cf FigiA. ’* 

St. Ursula and the eleven thousand 
virgin martyrs, Ursula was a British 
princess, and, as the legend says, was 
going to France with her virgin train, 
but was driven by adverse winds to 
Cologne, where she and her 11,000 com- 
panions wore martyred by the Huns. 
This extravagant legend is said to have 
originated in the discovery of an inscrip- 
tion to Ursula et Undecimilla Virpiiiis, 
“ the Virgins Ursula and Undecimilla ; " 
but by translating the latter name, the 
inscription roads “ Ursula and her 11,000 
virgins.” Visitors to Cologne are shown 
piles of skulls and humfin bones heaped 
in the wall, faced with glass, which the 
verger asserts are the relics of the 11,000 
martyred virgins. {See ViRaiNS.) ' 

Ursula is the Swabian ursul or kSrHl, 
the moon, and her “virgins” are the 
stars. Ursul is the Scandinavian Hulda. 

Ush'er means a porter (Old French, 
huisher, a door; whence huissier, an 
usIhm ; Latin, astiurius). One who stands 
at tho door to usher visitors into the 
{iresence. Scotch Wishart, 

Us'quebau'gh (il syl). Whisky 
(Irish, uisge-beatha, water of life). Similar 
to tlio Laun aqm vitce, and the French 
cau de vie- 

U'sury, Cowell derives this word 
from the Latin usu ceris (for the use of the 

money). 

Ut. Saxon out, as Utoxeter, in Staf- 
fordshire ; Utrecht, in Holland; “ outer 
camp-town the “out passage,” so called 
by Clotaire because it was the grand 
passage over or out of the Rhine, before 
that river changed its bed. Utmost is 
cut or outer-most. {See Utqabd.) 

Btoin »t rm/'oet”) a wash, and smUow a osmfL 

— Jfutt. uliL u. 
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Ut Qneat Laxis, &c. This hymn 
was composed in 770. Dr Busby, in his 
“Musical Dictionary,” says it is ascribed 
to John the Baptist, but has omitted to 
inform us by whom. (See Do.) 

IT'ta. Queen of Burgundy, mother 
at Kriemhild and Gunther. — “ The 
Nibelungen-Lied. ” 

IT 'ter. Pendragon (chief) of the 
Britons ; by an adulterous amour with 
Igerna (wife of Gorlois, duke of Corn- 
wall) he became the father of Arthur, 
who succeeded him as king of the Silures. 

U'terine (3 syl.). A uterine hrolher 
or titter. One bom of the same mother 
but not of the same father (Latin, 
tUerut, the womb). 

Ut'gard (old Norse, outer ward). The 
circle of rocks thiit hemmed in the 
ocean which was supposed to encompass 
the world. The giants dwelt among the 
v<io\is,^Scandiiuivian mythology, 

Utgard-Xiok. The demon of the 
infernal ro^ion^, Scandinamaii mytho- 

logy- 

U'ti Posside'tis {Latin^ as you at 
present possess them). 'J'he belligerents 
are to retain possession of all the places 
taken by them before the treaty com- 
menced. 

U'ticen'sis. Cato the younger was 
so called from U'tlca, the place of his 
de^th. 

Utilita'rians. A word first used by 
John Stuart Mill ; but Jeremy Bentham 
employed the word “ Utility ” to signify 
the doctrine which makes * * the happiness 
of man” the one and only measure of right 
and wrong. 

Oh bappincNi, our beInR’s end and aim . .. 

Fur wiiioh we bear to live, or dnre tf> die 
Pope, JipuUe 1 V. 

XTto'pia properly means nowhet'e 
(Greek, m timos). It is the imaginary 
island of Sir Thomas More, where every- 
thing is perfect— -the laws, the morals, 
the politics, Ac. In this romance the 
0fil8 of existing laws, Ac., are shown by 
oontrast. (1516.) («S'£s Weissniohtwo.) 

UU/pia, the kingdom of Grangoueier. 
When Pantagruer sailed thither from 
France and had get into the main ocean, 
he doubled the Cape of Good Hope and 
made for the shores of Melinda. “ Part- 
ing from Me'damoth he sailed with a 
nt^herly wind, passed Me'dam, Ge'- 


lasem, and the Fairy Isles ; and keeping 
Uti to the left and Uden to the right, 
ran into the port of Utopia, distant 
about three and a half leagues from the 
city of the Amaurots.” (Medamotli^ 
from no place; Mefdam, nowhere; 
OelateMf hidden land; Uti, nothing at 
all ; Uden, nothing ; Utopia, no place, 
distant three and a half leages from 
Amauros, the vanishing point, — all 
Greek.) (<Sed Queubus.) 

Uto'pian. An impracticable scheme 
for the improvement of society. Any 
scheme of profit or pleasure which is not 
practicable. {See U topia. ) 

U'traquists (Both- hinders). The 
followers of Huss were so called, because 
they insisted that both the elements 
should be administered to all communi- 
cants in the euebarist. (Latin, vXraqut 
specie, in both kinds.) 

Uz'ziel. The angel next in command 
to Gabriel. The word means “ Strength 
of God.” Uzziel is commanded by 
Gabriel to “ coast the south with 
strictest watch.” — Milton, “ Baradite 
Lost,** iv. 


V 

V represents a hook, and is called 
in Hebrew, vav (a hook). 

y. D. M. on moimmonts is Vir Dei 
Minis*ter, or Dei Minister, 

V. D. M. I. j2Ej ( Verhum Dei manet in 
aternum), The word of God endureth for 
ever. The inscription on the servants 
of the duke of Saxony and landgrave 
of Hesse, the Lutheran princes, at the 
diet of Spires in 1526. 

y. V. V,, the letters found on the 
coin of the 20th Homan legion, stand 
for “ Valeria, Vicosima, Victrix.” 

Vacuum now means a space from 
which air has been expelled. Descartes 
says, “ If a vacuum could be effected in 
a vessel, the sides would be pressed into 
contact.” Galileo said, “Nature abhors 
a vacuum,” to account for the rise of 
water in pumps. (See Point.) 

Vac'uum Boylea'num. Such a 
vacuum as can be produced by Boyle’s 
improved air-pump, the nearest approach 
to a vacuum practicable with human in- 
struments. 
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VALERIAN. 
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Va'de Mecum (a go-with-me). A 
pocket-book, memorandum-book, pocket 
oyclopeedia, lady's pocket companion, or 
anything else which contains many 
things of daily use in a small compass. 

Vails. Foes to servants (from the 
Latin verb to bo worth, to bo of 

value ; French, valoir). The older form 
was avails. 

Vails to servants being much in foslimn. 

Jituiell, “ Jltjircnrniattvf Arfnra." 

Val Del Bove, in Sicily. An extinct 
crater of vast size, enclosed by preci- 
pices 3,000 feet in height, and filled with 
gigantic rocks standing out separately, 
and resembling boasts ; hence its name. 
~^Ladg Jlerberl of Lea. 

Valdar'no. The valley of the Amo, 
in Tuscany. 

tltfl Tttfleftn artist [GaZiZm] views 

At cveuiug fiotn tlie top of Fcsole. 

Or m Valilnriio? 

MiUon^ '*ParadxM Lost.' bk. i. 

Vale. To vale Hie bonnet. To cap to a 
superior ; hence to strike sail, to lower 
(French, avaler, to take off). 

My wealthy Andrew docked in sand. 

Vailing her hig>i-top lower than her iihs 

^ihiikespeat «, ** Met chant oj ytuue,*’ L 1. 

Vale of Tears. This world. {SeeBAO^.} 

Valens or Vala'nus. Mercury 
was the son of Valens and Phoro'ms. 
This Mercury is called Troplu/iiius in the 
regions under the earth. — 6'tc., De i\«f. 
JJeorum" iii. 22. 

Ciclin'ius [Merevriil riding in his cliiracheo 

Fro VoniiH V’lanus might tins jialaiii 

C/taueer, “ t'ompl. </ Mura caul l-citii.c " 

Valentia. G’he southern jiart of 
Scotland was so called from tlie emperor 
Valens. 

Valenti'na. Daughter of the comte 
de St. Bris, governor of tho Louvre. 
She was betrothed to the comte do 
Novers, but loved Kaoul de Naugis, a 
Protestant, by whom she was loved in 
return. Marguerite sent her to the 
count to beg him to break off the pro- 
mised union, because bhe loved another; 
but Raoul, who witnessed the interview 
without knowing its tenor, became jea- 
lous, and disdainfully rejected her hand 
When offered it by Mar^ierite. In con- 
sequence of this slight she was married 
to Nevers. In the Baitholomow 
slaughter, the comte de Nevers was 
killed, and Valentina confessed her love 
for lUumL The lovers were united in 
marriage by Marcello, and were both 


shot by a party of musketeers under 
the command of St. Bris . — MegerheeVf 
“ OH XJgonottV* (a» opera), 

Valentine. A corruption of galane, 
tin (a lover, a dangler), a gallant. St. 
Valentino was selected for the sweet- 
hearts' saint because of his name. Simi- 
lar changes are seen in gallant and 
valiant (Latin, valens ; vain, Welsh gwan ; 
vale, Welsh gwael ; guard, ward, &o.). 

Vale}itine. One of the Two Gentlemen 
of Vero'na; liis serving-man is Speed. 
Tho other gentleman is Protheus, whose 
serving-man is Lmnce. — Shakespearcp 
" Two Gentlemen of Vei'ona.” 

Valentine, in Oongrovo’s Love for 
Love.” Betterton’s great character. 

Valentine {The Uvave). Brother of 
Orson and son of Bellisant, sister of 
king Pepin and wife of Alexander, em- 
eroi* of Constantinople. The twin 
rothers wore born in a wood, near 
Orleans, and while their mother went in 
search of Orson, who had been carried 
off by a bear, Pepin happened to see 
Valentine and took him under his 
charge. Ho married Clerimond, nioco 
of the Greer Knight.—** Valentine and 
Or son 

ValentinTans. An ancient sect of 
Gnostics,* so called from A^alonimuH, 
tliuir iuadur. 

Vale'rian or Vdliinan, Husband of 
St. Cecilia. Cecilia told him she was 
beloved by an angel who frequently 
visited her, and Valerian requested he 
might be allowed to see this constant 
visitant. Cecilia told him he should do 
so provided he went to pope Urban and 
got bapti<.e(]. On returning home he 
saw the angel in bis wife’s chamber, who 
gave to Cecilia a crown of roses, and to 
himself a crown of lilies, both of which 
he bj’ought from Paradise. Tho angel 
then asked Valerian what would please 
him best, and he answered that his 
brother might bo brought ** 1o saving 
faith” by God’s grace. Tho angel ap- 
proved of the petition, and said both 
should bo holy martyrs. Valeran being 
brought boforo Alma'chius, tho prefect, 
was commanded to worship the image of 
Jupiter, and refusing to do so was led 
forth to execution.— C/iatuxr, ** Secounde 
Nonnes Tale. ” 

Valnnan is said to attract oats irre- 
sii^bly. 
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VALHALLA. 


VAN. 


Valhalla, in Scandinavian mytho- 
’ 1 of(y, is the palace of immortality, in- 
habited W the souls of heroes slain in 
battle. The Times, speaking of West- 
minster Abbey, says ** The abbey is our 
Valhalla.” 

We both must pass from earth svay, 
Valhnila’s jova to eee. 

And if I waiiilvr tliere to-day. 

To-morrow mar fetoli tlire 

^FrMiiof-Saga** lay rt 

Valiant ( TJie). J ean IV. of Brittany. 
(1381^-1442.) 

Valiant-for-Truth. A bravo Chris- 
tian who fought throe enemies at once 
(Wildhead, Inconsiderate, and Prag- 
matic). His sword was ** a right Jeru- 
salem blade,” so he prevailed, but was 
wounded in the encounter. When Mr. 
Greatheart came to the spot. Valiant 
joined Christiana’s party to the Celestial 
City. — Bunyan, ** Pilgrim* a Progress,** 
pt,iL 

Valis'e (2 syl.). A small leather 
portmanteau (French, valise). 

Valkyriur or Valkyries. The twelve 
tt 3 rmphsof Valhalla. Thev were mounted 
on swift horses, and held drawn swords 
in their hands. In tho meluo of batilo 
they bolectod tlioso destined to death, 
and conducted them to Valhalla, wliere 
they waited upon them, and served them 
with mead and alo in cups of horn called 
skulls. Tho chief were Mista, Sau'gnda, 
and Hilda. Valkyriur nioaiis chooser 
of the slain.” {Ste Skull.) 

Mints black, terrific maid, 

Baugrida and Hilda see 

Gray. FaUa SUltrs.*' 

Valla {Laureniins). One of the first 
scholars of the Kcnaissance, noted for 
his Latin sermons, and his admirable 
Latin translations of Herodotos and 
Thucydides. 

Niino postquam manes defunotus Valla pettvlt, 
Non audet J:'iuto verba L-atina loqui. 

Pince Valla bath the msnSs come amons, 

Pluto bae feared to speak bis mother tongue. 

Vallary Crown. A crown bestowed 
by the ancient Itomans on the soldier 
who first Biirniouutcd tlie vallum of an 
enemy’s camp. 

V alley of Humiliation. Th o place 
where Christian encountered Apollyon, 
just before he came to the “ Valley of the 
jSlirtdow of Death.” — Banyan, '‘^Pilgrim's 
Pi'ogress," pt. i. 

Valley of the Shadow of Death, through 
which Christian had to pass in order to 
get to the Celestial City. Tlio prophet 


Jeremiah describes it as “a wilderness, 
a land of deserts and of pits, a land of 
drought and of the shadow of death ” (ii. 
6) ; and the Psalmist says, “ Though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death 1 will fear no evil, for thou .art 
with me; thy rod and thy staff thej^ 
comfort me” (xxiii. 4). 

The light there is darkueMi, and the way fbll of trapn 
and giiiK t«i utlch tlie uuwaiy — Aunyati, **tUgrtm'a 
Progrett" pt. i. 

Vallombro'sa. Milton says, “Thick 
as untuiiiuul leaves that strew the 
brooks in Vallombrosa” (“Paradise 
Lost,” i. 302), but tho trees of Vallom- 
brosa are not deciduous. They are pines, 
and therefore no thick autumnal leaves 
ever strow the brooks of that forest. 

V alorem. A d ralOran, a sliding scale 
of duty on excisable articles, regulated 
according to tholr market value, 

ThiiB tea at Ss. i>er lb. woiiid i>ay more duty than ten 
at Sh. Cd. itcr lb. 

Valun'der. The Vulcan of Scandi- 

navian mythology. 

Next in worth to the sword was on arm-ring, f&r aud 

wide famous, 

F^ged b^ tho Vuloan of northern story— the halting 
** Fi Uhio/Saga * [Frtthiofs Inheritanec). 

Vamp. To vamp up an old story. To 
vamp is to put new uppers to old boots. 
Vampes wore short hose covering the 
feet and ankles. (Welsh, gwam, anything 
that wholly or partially encloses.) 

Vampire. An extortioner. Accord- 
ing to Dorn Calmet, the vampire is a dead 
man who returns in body and soul from 
the other world, and wanders about the 
earth doing mischief to the living. He 
sucks the blood of persons asleep, and 
these persons become vampires in turn. 
This superstition is prevalent in Hun- 
gary, &c. Similar to the Burkolakha of 
the Greek Christians, the Vukodlak of 
tho Servians, the Muro’ny of the Wal- 
la'chians, the Priccolilsch of the Mol- 
davians, the Werwolf or Loup-Garau, of 
the French, and the G/w 2 tl of tne Persians 
and Arabs. 

Tho vampire lies as a corpse during the 
day, but by night, especially at full moon, 
wanders about in the form of a dog, frog, 
toad, cat, flea, louse, bug, spider, &c., 
biting sleepers in tho back or neck. 

Van of an army is the French avant; 
but van, a winnowing machine, is the 
Latin vanniu, our fan. 

The Spint of iho Van. A sort of fair; 


VAKDAL. 


VARBO. 
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which haunts the Van Pools in tho monn- 
f ains of Carinarthon on New Year’s Eve. 
She is dressed in white, girded with a 
golden frirdle ; her golden hair is very 
long, and she sits in a golden boat, which 
she urges along with a golden oar. A 
young farmer fell in love with her and 
married her, but she told him if he struck 
her thrice she would quit him for ever. 
After a time they were invited to a chris- 
tening, and in the midst of tho ceremony 
she burst into tears. Her husband struck 
her, and asked why she made such a 
fool of herself. 1 weep,” she said, to 
see tho poor babe brought into a vale of 
misery and tears.” They wore next 
invited to the funeral of the same child, 
and she could not resist laughing. Her 
husband struck lior again, and asked tho 
same question. “ I laugh,” she Siiid, ‘^to 
think how joyous a thing it is that tlie 
child has left a world of .sin for a world 
of joy and innocence.” They were next 
invited to a wedding, whore tho bride 
was young and tho man advanced in 
years. Again she wept, and said aloud, 
‘*It is tho devil’s compact. Tho bride 
has sold herself for gold.” Her hu.sband 
bade her hold her peace, struck her, and 
the vanished for over from his sight. — 
Welsh mythology. 

Vandal. One who destroys beau- 
tiful objects to make way for what ho 
terms ** improvements,” or to indulge 
his own caprice. When Cxon'serio with 
his Vandals capturo<l Itomo m a.D. 455, 
he mutilated the public monuments, re- 
gardless of their worth or beauty. 

Vandal Society. (^See Banoe Noire, 
Baubaui, &c*.) 

VandaPia. Audalusia. 

Vandalism. The destruction or 
injury of wli.at i.s beautiful or pro* nous as 
a relic, as cutting down or injuring tho 
trees or flowers of a public park, white- 
washing or painting marble pillars, pul- 
ling down or cutting initials on old edifices 
of historic interest, &c. {See VA^’DAL.) 

V andy^ ck. The Vandych of sculpture. 
Antoine (Joy se vox. (lf)40-172U.) 

The English Vanduck. William Dob- 
son, painter. (1010-1647.) 

Vandy'ke (2 eyl). To scollop an 
edge after tho fashion of the collars 
painted by Vandyck in the reigu of 
Charles I. The scolloped edges are said 
to be vandyked. 

2 E 


Vanessa is Miss Esther Vauhom- 
rigli, and Cade'nus is Dean ^vift. While 
ho was still married to Btolla [Miss 
Hester Johnson, whoso tutor ho had 
been] Miss Vanhomrighfoll in love with 
him, and requested him to marry her, but 
the dean refused. Tho proposal became 
known to his wifo (?) and both tho ladies 
died soon afterwaids. Hester Johnson 
was called IStolla by a pun upon tho 
Xlroek aster, which resembles Hester in 
sound, and means a “ star.” Miss Van- 
homrigh was called Van-essa by com- 
pounding the first syllabize of her 
uamo, with Essa, tho pot form of Esther. 
Cado'nus is simply deca'nus [dean] 
slightlv franspo.sed. Tho proposal of 
Miss Vanhnmrigh gave rise to a poem qf 
some 800 lines, called “ Cade'nus and 
A’^anessa,” which, though witty, is both 
vain and heartless (1713). 

C’adnniB innny itiingR h.icT writ ; 

\uuuiitiu mm li eKlei'iiiod hiK wit. 

k .. Hwi/t, “ CaUenua and rawna." ' 

VflTlIty Pair. A f.iir P.stablished 
by Bet*bu*bub, and Legion, for 

th(* sale of all soi is of vanities. It was 
lield in the town of Vanity, and lasted all 
tho j'oar rour 1. Hero were sold luEises, 
lands, trades, placc.s, honours, prefer- 
ments, titles, countries, kingdoms, 
lusts, pleasure.^, and delights of all 
sort.'?. — liunyan, ” Pilgrinis Progress^* 
j)t. 1. 

Va'noc, Ron of Merlin, one of Ar- 
thur’s Kound-Tablo Knights, 

Youiik Vanoc nf tho hoardlfwi fnco 
(Kiiiiif BjMiko till) youth Ilf Morliii'H race), 
OVriwiwtri'd at Uviii'l Ii’h fiiothtoul. bled, 

11 js he.irt’K bliiud dyed her baitdale red. 

Sir n alter {icott, “ ilrtdat of Trterrnatn," h S5. 

Vantage liOaf. The 13th loaf of a 
baker’s dozen. 

Vari'na. Swift, in Ids early life, 
professed to have an attachment to 
Miss Jane Waryng, and Latinised her 
mime into Varina. (a5?cc above, Va- 

KKSSA ) 

Varnisll, from tho French verms; 
Italian, vtr'nice. Sir G. C. Lewis says 
the word is a corruption of Berenice, 
famous for her amber hair, wViich was 
aedicated in tho temple of Arsiu'oe, and 
became a constellation. 

Varro, called “The most learned of 
tho Romans.” (b.c. 116-28.) 
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Varun'a. The Hindu Neptune. He 
is represented as an old man ridings on a 
Bea-monster, with a club in ono hand and 
a rope in the other. In the V edic hymns 
he is the night-sky, and Mitra the day- 
Vanina is said to set free the 
** waters of the clfiuds.” 

Vassal. A youth. In feudal times 
it meant a feudatory, or one who held 
lands under a ** lord.” In law it means 
a bondservant or political slave, as 
** England shall never be the vassal of a 
foreign prince.” Christian says, in his 
'‘Notes on Blackstono,” that the corrup- 
tion of the meaning of vassal into slave 
^‘is an incontrovertible proof of the 
horror of feudalism in England.” (Welsh, 
^(Uf a boy or servant ; t;\oasan, a page ; 
nke the French garQoiiy and Latin puer / 
Italian, vaxaedLo, a servant.) 

Vath'ek. The hero of Beckford’s 
fairy romance. ITe is a haughty effemi- 
nate monarch, induced by a malignant 
genius to commit all sorts of crimes. Ho 
abjures his faith, and oilers aliegiaiico to 
Eblis, under the hope of obtaining the 
tbrouo of the rro-Adamito sultans. 

Vatican. Tho palace of the pope ; 
so called because it stands on the 
Vat'ican Hill. IStrictly speaking tho 
Vatican consists of the papal palace, tho 
court and garden of Bel videre, the library, 
and tho museum. 

The nxn of tlie Vatican sheds glory over tho Ca- 
tholio world.— TAs Tvnaa. 

The Viund&'S of the Vat'ican. Tho 
anathemas of the pope, which are issued 
from the Vatican. 

The CounciloJ ihe Vatican. The twenty- 
first General or (Ecumenical Council. It 
commenced in 18C9, Fins IX. being pope. 
{See Councils.) 

Vaude'ville (2 syl.). A corruption 
oi Val de Vire, or in Old French Vau tie 
Vire^ the native valley of Oliver Basse- 
2in, a Norman poet, the founder of a 
certain class of convivial songs, which he 
called after the name of his own valley. 
These songs are the basis of modern 
vaudeyUU, The etymology from Vau 
de VUffe, the "go” of tho town or popu- 
lar thing of the day, as Vau Veau (the 
•'go” or current of water), is of the same 
class as QoUaXKa dwet for goloshes, and 
hrethren, from tabernacle "because we 
breathe therein.” 

Father of the Vavdeeille. Oliver Bas- 
eelin, a Norman poet (fifteenth century). 


Vau'girard. The deputut of VauqU 
tard. Only one individual. This applies 
to all the false companies in which the 
promoter represents the directors, chair* 
man, committee, and entire staff. The 
expression is founded on an incident in 
the reign of Charles Vlll. of France : 
The usher announced to the king " Tho 
deputies of Vaugirard.” "How many 
aro there ? ” asked the king. " Only one, 
an please your majesty,” was the 
answer. {See Tailohs.) 

Vairs'hall or Fauxhadl (2 syl.). 
Called after Jane Vaux, who hold the 
copyhold tenement in 1615, and was tho 
widow of John Vaux, tho vintner. 
Chambers says it was the manor of Fulke 
de Broaut6, the mercenary follower of 
king John, and that the word should be 
Fulko’s Hall. Penys calls it Fox Hall, 
and says the entertainments there are 
“mighty divertising.” — “ Jiooh of Dags.** 

Thackeray, in “Vanity Fair,” sketches 
the loose character of those “ divertising ” 
amusements. 

Vav'asour. One who, himself hold- 
ing of a superior lord, has others holding 
under him. In rank next to a baron, 
(Celtic, yicdj, a page attendant)— 6W*- 
aen. 

Va'yu. The wind, in Vedio mytho- 
logy. Su'rga (tho sun) occupies the 
heavens, .tig/d (fire) occupies the Infernal 
region, and Vagu (air) the space between 
earth and heaven. (Sansknt, va, blow.) 

Ve. Brother of Odin and Vili. Ho 
was one of the three deities who took 
part in tho creation of tho world.— 
Scandinavian mgthologg. 

Veal {Mrs.). An imaginary person 
who (according to De Foe) appeared tho 
day after her death to Mrs. Bargrave, of 
Canterbury, 8th September, 1705. 

Veal, Calf. The former is Norman, 
and tho lattor Saxon. (<%e Beef, Pork.) 

Mynheer Calf becomes Monsieur deVesA in the like 
manner. He is ^a\on when he requires tendance, 
but take*) a Norman name when he becomes matter 
of enjoyment.— &'tr Walter SeoU, ** Ivanhoe.** 

Ve'das or Vd darns. The generic 
name of the four sacred books of the 
Hindus. It comprises (1) the Big or 
Rish Veda; (2) Yajar or Yaiush Veda ; 
(3) the Sama or Saman Veaa ; and ^4) 
the Atharva'na or Ezour Veda. (Sansknt, 
vid, know ; Chaldee, yed^a; Hebrew, id-oi 
Greek, eid-o ; Latin, ttid-eo ; &c. 
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Vemtable Substances. The 
three rondamental laws are these : — 

(1) If they contain more hydropren (in 
proportion) than water, they are acid. 

(2) If they are resinous, oily, or 
spirituous. 

(3) If an equal quantity, they are sao- 
eharine, mucilaginous, or analogous to 
woody fibre or starch. 

These laws were discovered by O. 
Th^iiard and Gay*Lussac, French che- 
mists. 

Vebm'gerichte or Uoly Vehme 
Tribunal, A secret tribunal of West- 
phalia, said to have been founded by 
Charlemagne. {See Fehm-oericht.) 

Veil. At one time men wore veils, 
as St. Ambrose testifies. He speaks of 
the “silken garments and the veils inter- 
woven with gold, with which the bo<ly of 
rich men is encompassed.” (St. Ambrose 
Uved 340-397.) 

Veiled Prophet of Khorassan. 
The first poetical tale in Thomas Moore’s 
“Lalla Rookh.” 

TItje Veiled PropltAi of Khorassan was 
Hakim ben Allah, surnamed tho Veiled 
(^Mo1canna)f founder of an Arabic sect in 
the eighth century. Having lost an eye, 
and being otherwise disfigured in battle, 
he wore a voil to conceal his face, but his 
followers said it was done to screen his 
dazzling brightness. He assumed to be 
a god, and maintained that he had been 
Adam, Noah, and other representative 
mon. When encompassed by sultan 
Mahadi, he first poisoned all his fol- 
lowers at a banquet, and then threw 
himself into a burning acid, which wholly 
destroyed his body. 

Veillantif. Roland’s horse. In 
Italian romance Roland is Orlando, and 
the horse Vegliantino. 

Bolani Ih mounted on VeiUntir, the onW hone 
in the world worthy of such » riacr.— " Crogue- 
tMiaiiu" lU. 

Velvet ( TIu Rev, Morphine), A popu- 
lar preacher of the “ Lamb” genus, who 
feeds his audience with milk well 
sugared. He assures them that there 
is a way to heaven in silvor slippers, 
and with Great-Hoart for a guide 
ChristiaDa and her family need enter- 
tain no anxiety about tho road to the 
Celestial City.— iSa»iic«2 Warren^ Tsti 
Thousand a rear,” 


Vendemiaire (4 syl.), in the French 
Republican calendar, was from Septem- 
ber 22 to October 21. Tho word means 
“Wino-month.” 

Vendetta. Tho blood-feud, or duty 
of the nearest kin of a murdered man to 
kill the murderer. It prevails in Corsica, 
and exists in Sicily, Sardinia, and Cala- 
bria. It is preserved among the Druses, 
Circassians, Arabs, &c. 

Venerable. The VentiKihh, Bede, 
tho ecclosiasticiil historian. (672-735.) 

37*6 Venerable Doctor, william de 
Champeaux, founder of realism (twelfth 
century). 

Peter, abbot of Olugny. (1093-1156.) 

Vengeur (T^e), A man-of-war com- 
manded by Cambroiie. The tale is this : 
.Tune 1, 179i, lord Howe encountered tho 
French fleet off Ushant. Six ships were 
taken by tho English admiral, and tho 
victory was decisive; but Le \engeur, 
although reduced to a mere hulk, refused 
to surrender, and discharging a last 
broadside, sank in tho waves, while the 
Clew shouted, “Vivo la Rdpublique!” 
The Conve'^tion ordered a medal to bo 
struck with this legend — Le lYiomphe 
du Vemjeur, It is almost a pity that 
this thoroughly French romance should 
lack one important item — a grain of 
truth. Tho day of this victory is often 
called “I’lio Glorious First of June.” 
Tho historic fact is, the ship sank, witli 
tlnj crow crying for help, which was 
readily given by tbo British foe. 

We’ll Rhow tlip hauRhty BrPish i ace 
The Fieuchmaii can such himuur boast,— 
That when one Yrngewr we have lost. 

Another hobtec to take Iht place. 

TrunalfOeU hy J. Oxenforrt 

Veni Crea'tor Spiritus. A hvmn 
of the Roman Broviary used on the Feast 
of Pentecost. It has been ascribed to 
Charlemagne, but Hone thinks that pope 
Gregory I. was the author. 

Veni Sancte Spiritus. A Latin 
hymn in rhyme, ascvilied to Robert, king 
of Franco ; also to abj). Langton. 

Veni, Vidi, Vici. It was thus that 
Julius Coesar announced to Lis Mend 
Amintius his victory at Zela, in Asia 
Minor, over Pharna'ces son of Mithii- 
da'tcs, who had rendered aid to Pompey. 
This boast may be paraphrased thus; 
“On my return from tho Alexandrine 
wars, I just stepped aside to punish 
Phamaces for joining Pompey ; but it 
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was no great matter, for no sooner did I 
arrire at Zela and surrey the foe, than 
he fell before mey— Plutarch, 

Ve'nial Sin. One that may bo par- 
doned ; slight, excusable. In the Homan 
Catholic <murch sins are of two sorts, 
mortal and venial; in the Protestant 
church all sins are pardonable. (Latin, 
vcnia, pardon.) 

Venice of the West. Glasgow. 

Another oloiiienl in tt o biuK'ni of iho •* Wniocof tho 
West" Ib a fish liid iuiosh tin* Hteni of the tiu , “iii 
blue,” OB the liuruhli Bay —J. li. Jiurluu- 

Venice Glass. Tho dt inking 
glasses of the iniddlo ages, made at 
Venice, woie said to possess tho peculiar 
property of breaking into shivers if 
poison were jmt into them. 

JJogt. *Tls mid that* our Venetian eryafal has 
Such pure antipathy to poison, as 
To buist. if auKht of venom touches it 

liyron,** ‘Ihe Two Toitart,'* I, 

Yenioe Glass, from its oxcolloncy, 
became a B 3 'nonym ior ^^erfeciiun. 

Ven'ison. Anything taken in hunt- 
ing or by the chase. Hence Jacob bids 
Esau to go and get venison such as he 
loved (Gen. xxvii. 3), meaning the wild 
kid. The word is simply the Latin 
vena'tio (hunting), but is now restricted 
to the flesh of deer. 

Ven'om. Tli^ venom is in the tail, 
Tho real difliculty is tho conclusion. 
The allusion is to the scorpion, which is 
■aid to carry its venom in its tail. 

Tho French say “It is always most 
difficult to flay the tail ” {(Test le }du$ 
tiijjicile gue cPScorchet' la queue). 

Venomous Preacher {The), 
Kobert Traill. (1642-1716.) 

Ventril'oquism, “speaking from 
the belly.” From the erroneous notion that 
the voice of Uio ventriloquist proceeded 
from his stomach. The best that ever 
lived was Brabant, the “ engastrimist ” 
of Francois 1. 

Venus. Love ; tho goddess of love ; 
courtship. {See Aphrodite, Chasca, 
&c.) 

Venui raiiles not in a houm of tean. 
bhakeMpeare^ **ltomeo and Jfulut,” if. 1. 

Venus. The most celebrated statuos 
of this goddess are the Venus de Medici, 
the Aphrodite of Praxit'eles, the Venus 
of Milo, the Vonus Victorious of CanoVa, 
and the Venus of Gibson. 

Ura'nian Venus of the *'Lusuid'’ ia 


the impersonation of heavenly love. She 
pleads to Destiny for the Lusians, and 
appears to them in tho form of "the 
silver star of lovo.” Plato says she was 
tho daughter of Heaven ( U'ra'oos), and 
Xenophon adds that “ she presided over 
the loVe of wisdom and virtue, the 
pleasures of the souW* Nigidius says 
that this “ heavenly Venus” was not bom 
from the sea-foam, but from an egg 
which two fishes conveyed to the sea- 
shore. This egg was hatched by two 
pigeons whiter than snow, and gave 
bii-th to tho Assyrian Venus, who in- 
structed mankind in religion, virtue, 
and equity. {See APHRODITE, Athor.) 

Venus in astrology “signifiethe white 
men or browne .... joyfull, laughter, 
liborall ; ploasers, dauncers, entertajmers 
of women, players, perfumers, musitions, 
messengers of love.” 

Venue loveth ryot and dfspenee. 

Chaucer, Canterhury TaU$T 0 , 181 . 

My Venus turns ovi a whelp (Latin). 
All my swans are changed to geese ; my 
cake is dough. In dice the best cast 
(three sixes) was called " Venus,” and the 
worst (three aces) was called “Canis.” 
hly win-all turns out to be a lose-all. 

The Island of Venus in tho “Lusiad ” 
is a paradisa'ical island raised by ** Di- 
vine Love,” as a reward for the heroes of 
tbo poem. Hero Venus, the ocean-god- 
dess, gave her hand to Gama, and com- 
mitted to him the empire of the soa. It 
was situate “near where the bowers of 
Paradise are placed,” not far from tho 
mountains of Imamus, whence the Ganges 
and Indus derive their source. This 
paradise of Love is described in the 
ninth book. 

*•* We have several parallel Edens, as 
the “gardens of Alcin'ous,” in the 
“ Odyssey,” bk. vii. ; the “ island of 
Circe,” “ OdvMey,” x. ; the “ Elysium ” 
of Virgil, “ ^neid,” vi. ; tho “ island and 
palace of Alci'na” or Vice, in “Orlando 
Furioso,” VI., vii. ; tho “country of Lo- 
gistilla” or Virtue, in the same epic, 
bk. X. ; the description of “ Paradise,” 
visited by Astolpho, the English duke, 
in bk. xxxiv. ; the “ island of Armi'da,^ 
in Tasso’s “Jerusalem Delivered;” the 
“ bower of Acras'ia,” in Sponsor's 
“ Faerv Queen;” the “palace with its forty 
doors,” the keys of which were entrusted 
to prince Agib, whose adventures form 
the tale of the “Third Calender,” in 
“ The Arabian Nights’ Suiortainmentt,” 
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&C. S. A. Poe calls Eden ‘'Aidenn,** 
which he rhymes with “ laden.” — “ Th4 
Raven,'* xvi. (See Venusbebo.) 

Venus and Adonis. A poem in six- 
line stanzas, by Shakespeare. 

Venus de Medicis, supposed to be 
the production of Cleom'enus of Athens, 
who lived in the second century before the 
Christian era. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury it was dug up in the villa of Hadrian, 
near Tivoli, in eleven pieces ; but it is all 
ancient except the right arm. It was 
removed in 16S0, by Cosmo III., to the 
Imperial Gallery at Florence, from the 
Medici Palace at Rome. 

So stand! the statue that enohants the world. 

So betiding tries to veil tin* matohlcss boast, 

The miugled beauties of exulting Gicece. 

Thornton, Sumnifr ' 

Venus of Milo. This statue, with 
three of Hermits, was discovered in 1820 
by admiral Dumont in Milo, one of tho 
Greek islands, whence its name. It now 
stands in the Louvre. 

Venus of Fraxit'eles (4 syl.). 
This statue was purchased by the ancient 
Cuidians, who refused to part with it, 
although Nicome'di-'s, king of Biihyn'ia, 
offered to pay off their national debt as 
a price for it. The statue was subse- 
quently removed to Constantinople, and 
perished in the great fire during tho 
reign of Justinian (a.d. 80). 

Ve'nusberg'. The mountain of de- 
light and love, where lady Venus holds 
her court. Human beings occasionally 
are permitted to visit her, as Heinrich 
von Limburg did, and tho noble Tann- 
hausor (q.v.) ; but as such persons run 
the risk of eternal perdition, Eckhardt 
the Faithful, who sat before tho gate, 
failed not to warn them against entering. 
— German, legend, “ Children of Limburg** 
a poem, 1337. (See The Island of Venus.) 

Verbum Sap. (A word to the wise), A 
hint is Buflicient to any wise man ; a 
threat implying if tho hint is not taken 1 
will expose you. (Latin, Verbum sapienti.) 

Verbum Sat. (A word is enough.) 
Similar to the above. (Latin, Verbum 
sat {sapientil, A word to the wise is 
enough.) 

Verdan'di {the praent). A maiden 
that dwells with her two sisters, Urda 
and Skulda, near the well Noma.— i8caa- 
dvnavmn mythology. 


Ve'rS Adep'tus. One admitted to 
the fraternity of the Rosicrucians. In 
** Uudibras,” veire is one syl., pronounced 
veer. 

In Rosyoradan lore ns lenrnel 
As he the Yere-adeptus eanu'd. 

ButUsi , “ Iludibrat,^ 

Verger. The officer in a church 
who carries the rod or maoe. (Latin, 
vnga, a wand.) 

Verges. An old-fashioned Charlie. 
— Shakespeare, ** Much Ado ahowt Nv 
thing.** 

Ver'non, mentioned by Thomson in 
his Summer,” was admiral Edward 
Vernon, who attacked Carthage'na in 
1741 ; but the malaria reached his crew, 
and as the poet says — 

To infant weaknees sunk the wairlorls arms. 

Diana Vernon. An enthusiastic Roy- 
alist of great beauty and talent.— 
Waller Scott, ** Rob Roy,** 

Verone'se (3 syl.). A native of 
Vero'na, pertaining to Verona, &c. ; a 
Paul Veronese, Paul a native of Verona ; 
a Veronese fashion, and so on. 

Veronica. It is said that a maiden 
handed her handkerchief to our Lord of 
his way to Calvary. Ho wiped the sweat 
from bis brow, rotumod tho handkorchiof 
to the owner, and went on. The hand- 
kerchief was found to boar a perfect 
likeness of the Saviour, and was called 
Veea-lcon'ica (true likeness), and tho 
maiden was over after called St. Ve- 
ronica. One of these handkerchiefs is 
preserved at St. Peter’s church in Rome, 
and another in Milan cathedral. 

Ver'sailles of Poland, Tlio palace 
of tho counts of Rraniski, which now 
belongs to tho municipality of Bialystok. 

Verse 21, Ezra vii., con tains every 
letter of the English alphabet. Versb 
8, Zephaniah iii., contains every letter 
of tho Hebrew, including finals; it also 
contains every Hebrew vowel-sound, and 
the dilferent forms of Sheva. 

Versi Bemes’ebi. Jocose pootry ; 
BO called from Francesco Bemi, the 
Italian poet. (1490-1636.) 

Vert, green, in herald]^ signifies 
love, ioy, and abundance. It is repre- 
sented on the shields of noblemen by the 
emerald, and on those of kings by the 
planet Venus. 
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Vertum'nuB. The god of the sea- 
8008 , who married Pomo'na.— i2oma» 
mythology, 

Ver'ulam Buildin gs (L<mdon ) . So 
named in compliment to Lord Bacon, 
who wa8 baron Verulam and viscount St. 

Albana. 

Ver'vain (2 ayl.). It was with this 
that heralds crowned their heads when 
they declared war. It is called Holy 
Jlerh, from its use in ancient rites and 
ceremonies. 

Vesi^ca Fiscis (Latin, fah-hladder). 
The ovoid al frame or glory which, in the 
twelfth century, was much used, espe- 
cially in painted windows, to surround 
pictures of our liord. It is meant to 
represent a fish, from the anagram lOH- 
TUUB. (/%« NOTAlilCA.) 

Vesper Hour is said to be hetwtm 
the dog and the wolf; ^'betwixt and 
between;” neither day nor night; a 
breed between the ca7iis and cants luptu ; 
too much day to be night, and too much 
night to bo day. Probably the phrase 
was suggested by the terms ** dog watch” 
(which begins at four), and ** dark as a 
wolfs mouth.” 

Sicilian Vespere, Easter Monday, 
March 30, 1282 ; so called because John 
of Pro'cida on that day led a band of 
conroirators against Charles d* Anjou and 
his iVencb countrymen in Sicily. These 
Frenchmen greatly oppressed the Sici- 
lians, and the conspirators, at the sound 
of tho vesper boll, put them all to the 
sword without regard to age or sox. 

The Fatal Vwpers, October 26, 1623. 
A oongreration of some 300 persons had 
assembled in a small gallery over the 
gateway of the French ambassador, in 
Blackfmrs, to hear Father Drury, a 
Jesuit, preach. The gallery gave way, 
and about 100 of the congregation were 
precipitated into the street and killed. 
Drury and a priest named Kedmau were 
also killed. This accident was, accord- 
ing to the bigotry of the times, attributed 
to God’s judgment against the Jesuits. 
— <Sitow, ** C/^oniclee” QSee St. Luke 
xiu. 4.) 

Vestal Virgin. A nun, a religouse ; 
properly a maiden dedicated to the ser- 
vice of the goddess Vesta. The duty of 
these virgins was to keep the fire of the 
temple always burning, both day and 


night. They were required to be of 
spotless chastity. (See Immubino.) 


Vet'erinary Science. The first 
person who made it a regular profession 
was Claude Bourgelet. (1712-1799.) 


"Veto {Monsieur and Madame), Louis 
XVI. and Marie Antoinette; so called by 
the Republicans, because the Constituent 
Assembly allowed the king to have the 
power of putting his veto upon any do* 
cree submitted to him. (1791.) 


Monsieur Veto swore he'd bide 
To the oonstitution true ; 
But be oast his oath aside. 
Teaching us the Like to do. 


Madame Veto swore one day 
All the Paris rout she’d slay ; 

But wc snapped the tyranc's yoke. 
Turning all her threats to smoke. 


Vetturino ( Vettu-ree'no), in Italy, is 
one who for hire convevs persons about 
in a vet'tura or four-wheeled carriage; 
the owner of a livery stable ; a guide for 
trnvi'llors. Tho two latter are, of course, 
subsidiary meanings. 

We were accosted in the steamer by a well-dressed 
man, who represented himseir to be a FeOttriNO.— 
2'he Timei (One of the Alpine Clvb). 


Vi'a Doloro'sa. The way our Lord 
went to the Hall of Judgment, from the 
Mount of Olives to Golgotha, about a 
mile in length. 

Vial. Vials of wrath. Vengeance, 
the execution of wrath on the undeserv- 
ing. Tho allusion is to the seven angels 
who pour out upon the earth their vials 
full of wrath (Rev. xvi.). 

Viaticum {Latin), The Eucharist 
administered to the dying. The word 
means “ money allowed for a journey,” 
and the notion is that this sacrament 
will be tho spirit’s passport to Paradise. 


Vic'ar. Rector^ one who receives 
both great and small tithes. Vicar re- 
ceives only the small tithes. At the Re- 
formation many livings which belonged 
to monasteries passed into the hands of 
noblemen, who, not being in holy orders, 
had to perform the sacred offices eica- 
riously. The clergyman who officiated 
for them was called their vicar or repre- 
sentative, and the law enjoined that the 
lord should allow him to receive the use 
of the glebe and all tithes except those 

oats, tyf, &o.), ^^and wood. 

The term Vicar is now applied to the 
minister of a district church, though 
ho receives neither great nor small 
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tithes; his stipend arising partly from 
endowment, partly from pew-rents, and 
in part from fees, voluntary contributions, 
offerings, and so on. The vicar of a pope 
is a Vicar-apostolic. 

The vicar of Bray will he vimr of Bray 
still, Bromo says of Simon Alleyn that 
he “lived in the reigns of Henry VIII., 
Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth. In 
the first two reigns he was Protestant, 
in Mary’s reign he turned Papist, and 
in the next reign recanted — being re- 
solved, whoever was kinsr, to die vicar 
of Bray.” (I540-158S.) Others say it is 
Pendleton. 

Buy refers to Simon Symonds, a 
vicar who was Independent in tho 
Protectoiate, Churchman in tho reign 
of Charles II., Papist under James 11., 
and Moderate Protestant under William 
and Mary. 

Tho well-known song, “I will be Vicar 
of Bray,” was wiitton by an oflicor in 
colonel Fuller’s regiment. This vicar 
livod in tho reigns of Charles II., James 
II., William III., Anne, and George I. 

Vicar of Waktfthi. The Bov. Dr. 
Primrose in Goldsmith’s nov(^l so called. 

Vice (1 Ryl), in Old English plaj'S, 
means simply tho masked man, tho 
vizard. (French, m, omv phiz.) 

VPc0 Versa {Latin), Tho reverse ; 
the terms of tho case being reversed. 

Victor Emmaiiuel of Italy, called 
King Honest-MaUf for his honest con- 
cessions to tho xieoplo of constitutional 
freedom promised by Bis father and by 
himself in less prosperous circumstances. 

Vi'dur. Tho god of silence, who reads 
the most secret thoughts of men. He is 
noted for the thickness of his shees.—- 
Scandinavian mylliology. 

Jngbonfs lorroving few men heard. 

Jiike Vidar, Infdxjrg spake no word, 

But grieved and pined, in broken love, 

Ab nightingale or turtle-dove. 

“ FrUiito/Saffii" (FrUhutfs Return). 

Vierge (2syl.). A curious conversion 
in playing-cards occurs in rcferonce to 
this word. The invention is Indian, and 
the game is called “The Four llajahs,” 
The pieces are the king. Ids general or 
fierche, the elephant or p/nl, the horse- 
men, the camel or mch, and the infantry. 
The French corrupted Jierche (general) 
into “vierge,” and then converted “vir- 
gin” into dame. Similarly they corrupted 
phtl into “fol” or “fou” (knave); ruch 


is our “rook.’* At one time playing- 
cards were called “The Books of the 
Four Kings,” and chess “The Gamo 
of the Four Kings.” It was for choss 
and not cards that Walter Sturton, in 
1278, was paid 8s. od., according to the 
wardrobe rolls of Edward I., *‘ad o«ms 
regis ad liidendum ad quatuor reges.” 
Malkin said it was no great proof of our 
wisdom that we delighted in cards, seeing 
they wore “ invented for a fool.” Malkin 
referred to the vulgar tradition that 
cards were invented for the amusement 
of Charles VI., the idiot king of France ; 
but it was no proof that Jaequomin Grin- 
gonneur invented cards because “ lio • 
painted and gilded three packs for the 
king in 1892.” 

View-holloa of &fox is “Tally-ho ! ** 
of a harCf “Gone away !” but the “Who- 
hoop” signifies tho death of each. 

Vignette (2 syl.) means properly a 
likeness having a border of vino-leaves 
round it. (French, “ little vino, tendril”) 

ViTdng. A pirate ; so called from 
the vik or crock in which ho lurked. The 
word is whollv unconnected with tho word 
“ king.” I’horo were sea-ktngg, somotimes 
but erroneously called “vikings,” con- 
nected with royal blood, and having 
small dominions on tho coast. Tbeso 
sea-kings wore often vikingr or vikings, 
but the reverse is not true that every 
viking or pirate was a sea-king. 

Vila. A lovely mountain nymph of 
Servian mythology. Her voice ro- 
semblu.s that of tho woodpecker. The 
Vila loves to comfort tho enamoured 
deer or roo, but will sometimes brow 
storms. Sho rides on a hart, with a 
bridle made of snake’s-skm. 

Cherry, dearest cherry, 

Sp'ead thy hrani'lies round 
Under which the Vilas 
Douce their msgic round. 

t^rviantaOad. 

Fair as a mowntain Vila, The highest 
praise that a Servian can bestow on 
beauty. In the ballad of “ The Sisters of 
Kap'itan Leka” of Rossandra it is said— 
And who on hills hath seen the Vils— 

E’en the Vila, brother, must to her yield. 

Vilaish (3 syl. ) or Swift as Vila^ Said 
of a very fieet horso. {See Vila. ) 

Vili. Brother of Odin and Ve, a 
mighty archer, and ono of the creators 
of tho world. He was a great archer. — 
Scmidinacian mythology. 
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Villain moans simply one attached 
to a villa or farm. In feudal times the 
lord was the great land-owner, and under 
him were a host of tenants called villains. 
The highest class of villains were called 
regardantf and were annexed to the 
manor ; then came the ColibertioT Bur'ii, 
who were privileged vassals ; then the 
BordSarii or cottagers (Saxon, hordf a 
cottage), who rendered certain menial 
offices to their lord for rent ; then the 
CaseetSt Cottariiy and Cdtnianni, who j>aid 
partly in produce and partly in menial 
service ; and, lastly, the villains in gro»8, 
who were annexed to the person of the 
lord, and might be sold or transferred as 
ehattels. The notion of wickedness and 
worthlessness associated with the word is 
simply the effect of aristocratic pride and 
exclusiveness, not as Christian says in his 
Notes on Blackstono, proof of the 
horror in which our fathers held all 
service to feudal lords.” The French 
vHain seems to connect the word with 
vilCt but it is probable that vile is the 
Latin %)ilU viVi (of no value), and that the 
noun vilain is indopondent of viUem, 
except by way of pun. {See Chkatku.) 

1 am no vlUnin [bem hom ] ; 1 am the yonmeit 
eon of Sir Rolund do lloia : i e was niy fatlicr. aud 
ho ia thrloe a Viliam [riucul] that aavs inoh a father 
h(^r.villtdua[6a«tar(/<J.—6/iaAe«;ieare,**^4 Fou Likt 

Villiers. Second duke of Bucking- 
ham. (]627-168d.} 

Vina'.va. The book of discipline in 
the Tripit^aka($'.v.). 

Vincent {SQ. Patron saiut of 
drunkards. This is from the provcrii— 

If on'Bt Yinoent*! day { J'in. 23J the iky » door, 

Hon wine thau water will crowu the year. 

Vincent de la Hosa. The son of 
a poor labourer who had served as a 
soldier. According to his own account, 
'*he bad slain more Moors than over 
Tunis or Morocco produced ; and as for 
duels, ho had fought a greater number 
than over Gante had, or Luna either, 
or Diego Garciado Paredes, always com- 
ing off victorious, and without losing a 
drop of blood . ” He dressed ** superbly,” 
and though he had but throe suits, the 
villagers thought he had ten or a dozen, 
and more than twenty plumes of feathers. 
This gay young spark caught the affec- 
tions of Leandra, the only child of an 
opulent farmer. The giddy girl eloped 
with him; but he robbed her of all her 
money and jewels, and loft her in a oave 


I to make the best of her way home again. 

. — Ctrvanfes^ ^^Don Quixote^' pt. I., iv. 20. 

Vin'dicate (3 syl.), to justify, to 
avenge, has a remarkable etymon, vin- 
dicius was a slave of the Yitelli, who 
informed the Senate of the conspiracy of 
the sons of Junius Brutus to restore 
Tarnuin, for which service ho was re- 
warded with liberty (Livy, ii. 5) ; hence 
the rod with which a slave was stnick in 
manumission was called vindicta, a Vin- 
dicius rod (see Manumit) ; and to set free 
was in Latin vindim'r'e in libertaUm. One 
way of settling disputes was to give the 
liti^nts two rods, which they crossed as 
if in fight, and the person whom the 
prsetor vindirMed broke the rod of his 
op]:wnent. These rods were called vta- 
dtcicBy aud hence vindicate, meaning to 

justify.” To avenge is simply to justify 
oneself by punishing the wrongidoer. 

Vi'ne (1 S 3 d.). The Rabbins say that 
the fiend buried at the foot of the first 
vine planted by Adam, a lion, a lamb, 
and a hog ; and that as wine is used, 
i men receive from it ferocity, mildness, or 
I wallowing. 

Vin'egar Bilble. Printed at the 
Clarendou Press, Oxford, 1717 ; so called 
because it has the word vinegar instead 
of vineyard in the running head-line of 
Luke xxii. 

Vineyard Controversy. A paper 
war provoked by the Hon. Daines Bar- 
rington, who entered the lists to over- 
throw all chroniclers and antiquaries from 
William of Malmesbury to Samuel Peggo, 
respecting the vineyards of Domesday- 
book. He maintained that the vines 
were currants, and the vineyards currant- 
gardens. 

Vin'golf. The celestial city of the 
goddesses. That of the gods was called 
Gladhoim. — Saindimavian mythology, 
GlHLl.) 

And rd adorn with star-light trl.ince 
1 he golden tresses of thy head. 

And high in Vtngolfs hall should dance 
My pallid lily rosy red. 

" Frithtqf-Saga” {Frithi0/*t 

VPno. In, vino veritas (In wine ia 
truth), meaning when persons are more 
or less intoxicated they utter many 
thinp they would at other times conceal 
or disguise (Latin), 

Vin'tiT Ward (Lomdon), So called 
from the Vintry, or part oocupied by the 
Vintr.oitt oi wiDe-morchauts from Bor- 
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deauz, who anciently settled on this part 
of the Thames* bank. They landed their 
wines here, and, till the 28tli £dw. I., were 
obliged to sell what they landed within 
forty days. 

Vi'xLum Theolog^icum. The best 
wine in the nation. Holinshed says it 
was so called because religious men would 
be sure neither to drinke nor be served 
of the worst, or such as was anio waies 
vined by the vintner ; naie, the merchant 
would have thought that his soule would 
have gone stroightwaie to the devil if ho 
should have served them with other than 
the best ’* (i. 282). 

Violan'te (3 syl.). Wife of Pietro 
and the putative parent of Pompilia. 
The woman provided this siipposititicua 
child partly to please old Pietro, and 
partly to cheat the rightful heirs of the 
inheritance. (^See Ring.) 

’Tib Bind tlio lunly tuniod 
Round niid away, r<illi*d from ViuLaute'ii su’e 
W hero they hatl laid lU 

Holmrt Srowmngi, ** Tht Ring and tJif Bool ” ii tV 

Vi'olet. The colour indicates the love 
of iruilt and the truth of love. Pugin says 
it is used for black in mouruing and 
fasting. 

** I would give you some violets, hut they 
withered all when my father died'* So 
says Ophelia to the Queen. Tho violet in 
flowerdanguago is einbletnatical of inno- 
^nce, and Ophelia says the King, the 
Queen, and even Hamlet himself now he 
has killed Polonius, are unworthy of this 
symbol. Now my father is dead all the 
violets are withered, all tho court family 
are stained with blood-guiltiness. 

This entire posy may bo thus para- 
phrased : Both you and 1 are under a 
spell, and there is ** herb of grace ” to 
disenchant us ; there’s a ** daisy ” to 
caution you against expecting that such 
wanton love as yours will endure long ; 

I would have given you a ‘‘violet” if I 
could, but now my father is killed all 
of you are blood-guilty. 

Violin. The following musicians are 
very celebrated : Arcangelo Corelli, noted 
for the melodious tones he produced 
(1653.1713). Pierre Gavinies, native of 
Bordeaux, founder of tho French school 
of violinists, noted for tho sweetness of 
his tones (1722-1800). Nicolo Pagani'ni, 
whose mastery over the instrument has 
S E * 


never been equalled, especially known 
for his musical feats on one string (1781- 
1840). Gaetan Pugnani, of Turin, founder 
of the Italian school of violinists ; his 
playing was “ wild, noble, and sublime” 
(1727-1803). Giuseppe Tartini, of Padua, 
whoso performance was plaintive but 
full of grace (1698-1770). G. B. Viotti, 
of Piedmont, whoso playing was noted 
for grandeur and audEwiiy, lire and ex- 
citement (1763-1824). {See Cremonas.) 

77^ lest makers of violins. Gasparodi 
Salo (1560-1610); Nicholas Amati, of 
Uromona (1596-1684) ; Antonio Stradi- 
vaii, his pupil (1670-1728); Joseph A. 
(jiiarueri (1683-1745). Almost equal: 
.lospph Steiner (1620-1667); Matthias 
ivlotz (1650-1696). {See Fiddle.) 

Vi'olon*. A temporary prison. Galig- 
nani says : In the timo of Louis XI. the 
Salle-de-l*erdus was so full of turbulent 
clerks and students that the bailiff of the 
palace shut many up in the lower room 
of thoconcurges'ie (prison) while the courts 
were sitting ; but as they were guilty of 
no punishable offence, he allowed them a 
violin to wile away the tedium of their 
temporary captivity. 

M. G^nin says the seven penitential 
psalms wore called in tho middle ages 
the psalto'rion, and to put one to penance 
was in French expressed by metlrs au 
psalterion. As tho psaltery was an instru- 
ment of music, some witty Frendiman 
changed psalto^rion to violon, and in bou 
of rnettre au psalte^rion wroto mettre au 
violon. 

A prisonnier et lui farent mbi au lalterlon. 

"Awtiquxtei Nutwnalea fie MUUn^ ir., p. 8. 

Vi'per and File. Tho biter bit. 
iEsop says a viper found a 61o, and tried 
to bite it, under the supposition that it 
was good food ; but tho hlo said that 
its proviiico was to bite others, and not 
to be bitten. {See SBurBNT.) 

T fawner! nnd Biniled to plunder and betrajv 

Myneir hetraye't and plundei ed all the whin ; 

So Kuawed the viper tlie currodiiis file. 

Thus he realised the moral of the fable: the vipr^r 
Boiiu'iit to bite tlie file, but broke his own teeth.— T /m 
Z-jenet. 

Vir'^. In the “Gesta Romano - 
rum” Virgil is represented as a mighty 
but benevolent enchanter. This is the 
character that Italian tradition always 
gives him, and it is this traditional cha- 
racter that tumished DantS with hil 
conception of making Virgil his guide 
through the infernal regions. From the 
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'‘iEneld** grammariaiui illustrated their 
rules, rhetoricioDS selected the subjects 
of their declamations, and Christians 
looked on the poet as half inspired; 
hence the use of nis poems in divination. 
(See SORTEB ViBGILlANJS.) 

Th Christian Virgil. Marco Girolamo 
Vida, author of “Christias,’* in six books, 
an imitation of the ''uEne'id.” (14U0- 
1666.) 

Tlut Virgil and Horace of the Christians. 
So Bentley calls Aurelius Clemens Pru- 
dentiuB, a native of Spain, who wrote 
Latin hymns and religious poems. (34S-*) 

Le Vxrgilt an llahoi ('*au rabot'* is 
difficult to render into English. “ Virgil 
with a Plane ’* is far from conveying the 
idea. “ The Virgil of Planers” or “ The 
Virgil of the Plano ” is somewhat nearer 
the meaning). AdamBillaut, the poetical 
carpenter and joiner, was so called by 
M. Tissot, both because he used the 
plane and because one of his chief 
recueils is entitled ** Le Rabot.” Ho is 
generally called Maitre Adam. His 
roaring Bacchanalian songs seem very 
unlike the Eclogues of Virgil, and the 
only reason for the title seems to bo 
that Virgil was a husbandman and wrote 
on husbandry, while Billaut was a car- 
penter and wrote on carpentry. (*-1662. ) 

Virgillus. Bishop of Saltzburg, an 
Iiishman, whose native name was Peargil 
or Feargal. Ho was denounced as a 
heretic for asserting the existence of 
antipodes. (Died 784.) Science.) 

Virgin. One of the constellations. 
(August 23rd to Se[)tember 23rd.) 

Astnea, goddess of justice, was the last 
of the deities to quit our earth, and when 
she returned to heaven became the con- 
stellation Virgo, 

‘When the bright Yirgia giTee the beanteoui dajo. 

Thonuon. 

The Virgin Queen. Queen Elizabeth. 
(1533, 1658-1603.) 

Virgins, The eleven thousand rii*gins 
of Cologne, according to the legend, w'ere 
bom at Bao'za in Spain, which contained 
only 12,QOO families. The bones ex- 
hibited were taken from an old lioman 
cemetery, across which the wall of 
Cologne ran, and which were exposed 
to view after the siege in 1106. tSee 
Ursula.) 

Virginal. An instrument used in 
convents to lead the virginals or h'lunus 
to the Virgin. 


Virtuo' 80 . A man fond of virtu or 
skilled therein ; a dilettante. 

Vis l^er'tisB. That property of mat- 
ter which makes it rcsistany change. Thus 
it is hard to set in motion what is still, or 
to stop what is in motion. Figuratively 
it api>lies to that unwillingness of change 
which makes men “rather bear the ills they 
have, than fly to others they know not of.” 

Viscon'ti. Those lords of Milan bad 
for their armorial bearing a snake. 

Vish'nu (Indian). The Preserver, 
who forms with Brahma and Siva tho 
divine triad of the system of Hinduism. 

Vi'tal Spark of heavenly fame 
(Pope). Heracli'tus held the soul to bo a 
t»l)ai k of tho stellar essrmce — Macrobiiu^ 
“ Jn Somnium Scipionis” i. 14. 

Vitellius. A glutton ; so named 
from Vitellius the lioman emporor, who 
took emetics after one meal that he might 
have power to swallow another. 

VitruVius. There were two Homan 
architects of this name. The one best 
known was Marcus Vitruvius Pollio, who 
wrote a book on ‘‘Architecture.” 

2 he JCnglish Vitruvius. ‘Inigo Jones. 
(1672-1652.). 

Vit'ulos. Tho scourgings which tho 
monks inflicted on themselves during the 
chanting of tho psalms. 

Vitus (St.). St. Vitwls Dance, once 
widely prevalent in Germany and the 
Low Countries, was a “ dancing mania,** 
BO called from tho supposed power of 
St. Vitus over nervous and hysterical 
affections. 

At Btrasbonrg hundreds of folk began 
'J'o dance iiud leap, bolh maid and man; 

In open market, Inue, ur siieefc, 

They bkipptd along, nor cared to eat. 

Until thiir pliiKue had ceased to fnuht ua. 
'Twai* railed the dance of holy Vitus. 

Jan of KSniyuhawn {an old Gentian ehronteler). 

Sc. Vitus's dance. A description of the 
jumping procession on Whit-Tuesday to 
a chapel in Ulm dedicated to St. Vitus, 
it: given in Notes and Queries, September, 
1856. 

ViVa Vo'ce. Orally ; by word of 
mouth. A viva voco examinahon is ono 
in which the respondent answers by 
word of mouth, (Latin, “with the living 
voice.”) 

Viv'ian. Brother of Maugis d*Aygro- 
mout, and son of duke Bevis of Aygre- 
mout. He was stolen in infancy by 
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Thpinel, and sold to the wife of Sor^a- 
lant .— de Maugit d'Agrmont et 
de Vivian son Frere.** 

Vivian^ in Orlando Furioso,” son of 
Buovo (£u-vo), of the house of Clar- 
mont, and brother of Al'diger and Ala- 

lafjfi'gi. 

ViVien. A wily wanton in Arthur’s 
court who hated all the knights.” She 
tried to seduce “the blameless king/’ 
and succeeded in seducing Merlin, who 
orertalkod and overworn, told her his 
secret charm ” — 

The which if any wrouKht on any one 
With woven paocs and with wavinK ornng. 

The man go wrought on ever aeenicd to lie 
Closed in the four wallii of a hollow tower. 
From which was no escape fur evermore. 

Having obtained this secret, the wan- 
ton “put forth the cliarm,” and in the 
hollow oak lay Merlin as ono dead, 
“lost to life, and use, and name, and 
tame. — TenujjAoH^ “A/yx of the King'' 
( Virien). 

Vixe're, Vixere fortes ante Agameni- 
nona (Horace). You are not the lirst 
reat man that ever lived, though you 
oast so mightily. Our own ago does 
not monopoliso tho right of morit. 

Viz. A contraction of videlicet. The 
s is a corruption of 3, a common mark 
of contraction in tho middlo ages ; as 
hab3 — t.d., habot ; oraiiib5 — i.e., omni- 
bus ; vi3— vidolicot, 

Vola'na. Ono of the mouths of the 
Vo.— Orlando FuHoso,'* 

Volpone (2 syl.). I'lio hero of Ben 
Jousou’s diciina called “The Fox.” lie 
18 a protligatc Venetian who oDtains 
money of his friends by pretending (1) 
that he is disabled by illness, and (2) 
that he is tho Fox’s favourite. The play 
IS a satire on avarice, which is made the 
motive power of working on each in dif- 
ferent ways. At tho end tho Fox is bo- 
fiayed, his ])rop«*rty forfeited, and Vol- 
pouc 18 sentenced to lie in tlie worst hos- 
pital of all Venice till he is ill as he pre- 
tends to be. 

“The Alchemigt,*“The Fox.” and” Filent Woman,” 
Dona by Bau Jonaon, and outdone by no man. 

Volta'ic Battery. An apparatus 
for accumulating electricity; so called 
from Volta, tho Italian, who first con- 
trived it. 

Voltaire. His proper name was 
Francois Marie Aroueb. Tho word Vol- 
taire is simply an anagram of Arouet 


L. I. (U jeans). Thus have we Stella {q.v.\ 
Astrophel {q.v.), Vanessa and Cadenus 
(q.v.), and a host of other names in 
anagrams. 

Voltaire, the infidel, built the church 
at Ferney, which has this inscription: 
Deo erexit Voltaire. Cowper alludes to 
this anomaly in the following lines : — 

Mor he who, for the bane of thouRendg bom, 
limit God a church, and laughed hig Word to georo. 

Voltaire. Dr. Young said of him— 

Thou art w> witty, profligate, and thin. 

Thou geem'Bt a Millon, with hig Death and Fin. 

An excellent comparison between VoU 
taire and Gibbon is given by Byron in 
“Childo Harold,” canto iii., 106, 107. 

T/ie German Voltaire. Johann Wolf, 
gang von Goetho. (1749-18JJ8.) 

Christoph Martin Wioland. (1733- 
1813.) 

The Polish Voltaire. Ignatius Krasicki, 
1774-1801). 

Vorume (2 syl.), A roll. Anciently 
books woro written on sheets fastened 
together lengthwise and rolled ; some 
wore rolled on a pin or rollor. The rolls 
were }>1acod oroct on shelves. Each one 
was labelled in red letters or rubrics. 
Bolls of great value wore packed in 
cases or boxes. (Latin, volvo, to roll up.) 

Volund. Tho Scandinavian Vulcan. 

Vri'tra. The demon who clouds the 
I sun. lie was slain by ludra.— JYmdt* 

I mythology. 

Vugh (pron. Voog), in mining lan- 
guage, moans a hollow or cavernous 
part ill a lode. Adj., v^vqhy. (British, 
mog, a hole ; Welsh, uwd, a puddle.) 

Vul'can. The divine blacksmith, 
whose workshop was on Mount Etna, 
whoro tho Cyclops uBsi.sted him in forg- 
ing thunderbolts for Jove. He was also 
called Mulcibor. 

Vulcan’s Badge. That of ouck- 
oldom. Venus was Vulcan’s wife, but 
her amour with Mors gave Vulcan the 
badge referred to. 

Vul'canised India-rubber. In- 
dia-rubber combined with sulphur by 
vulcanic agency or heat, by which means 
the caoutchouc absorbs the sulphur and 
becomes carbonised. 

Vul'canist. One who supports the 
Yulcaniau or Plutonian theory, which 
ascribes the changes on the earth’s sur- 
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face to the af^ency of fire. Those theo- 
rists say the earth was once in a state of 
igfneous fusion, and that the crust has 
frradually cooled down to its present 
tomperaturo. 

VXXi, a monogram on lockets, Ac., 
stands for U XL (you excel). 

W 

Wa'bun. Ron of Mnrljekce'wi8(JV’(t)»*f7i- 
J mnicati Indian), East- Wind, the Indian 
Apollo. Young and beautiful, he chases 
Darkness with his arrows over hill and 
valley, wakes the villager, calls the 
Thunder, and brings the Morning, lie 
married Wabun-Annung {q v.), and trans- 
planted her to heaven, where she became 
the Morning Longfellow, Um- 

waiha,** 

Wa'bun-An'nung, in North-Ame- 
rican Indian mythology, is the Morn- 
ing Star. She was a country maiden 
wooed and won by Wabun, the Indian 
Apollo, who transplanted her to the 
skies. — Jjnig fellow, ** Hiawatha.** 

Wach'um (in ‘'Hudibras'*). A 
foolish Welchman named Tom Jones, 
who could neither write nor read. 8i- 
drophers zany and catspaw. — Pt, ii., c. 3. 

wade (1 syl.), to go through watery 
places, is the* Anglo-Saxon wad, a ford, . 
wadan, to ford or go [through a meadow]. 
{See Wetd-monat.) { 

General Wade, famous for his mili- « 
tary highways in the Highlands, which 

E roceed in a straight line up and down 
ill like a Homan road. 

Had you teen but these roads before they were 
made, 

Ttn would bold up your hands, and bloss General 
Wade. 

Wade’s Boat, named Guin'gclot. 
Wade was a hero of mediieval romance, 
whose adventures were a favourite theme 
in^ the sixteenth century. Mons. F. 
Michel has brought together all he couhi j 
find about this story, but nevertheless 
the tale is very imperfectly known. 

Thay enn so mochS craft of Wadl% boot 
8o moohS broken liarm whan that lient Pst, 

That with hem schuld I never lyv in rent 

CVintiei'r, ** Vntiterbury Tales^'* 0.298. 

Wadham College (Or/ord) was 
founded by Nicholas Wadhaxu in 1613. 

Wad^znan {Widow), A comely 
widow who tries to secure Uncle Toby 
for her second husband. Amongst other ' 
wiles she pretends that she has some- | 


thing in her eye, and gets Uncle Toby to 
look for it ; as the kind-hearted hero of 
Namur does so, the widow gradually 
places her face nearer and nearer the 
captain's mouth, under the hope that he 
will kiss her and propose.— iaeritd,“rni- 
fram Shandy” 

Wages. Giles Moore, in 1659, paid 
his mowers sixteenpence an aero. In 
1711, Timothy Burroll, Esq., paid twenty- 
pence an acre; in 1686 lie paid Mary 
his cook fifty shillings a year; in 1715 
ho had raised the sum to fifty-five shil- 
lings. — '‘'‘Sussex Ardeaological Collec-‘ 
twns” iii., pp. 163, 170. 

*,* For wages in the roign of Henry 
Ym.,see Preface of Vol. I., “Letters 
and Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII.,*’ 
Edited by J. S. Brewer, pp. 108-119. 

Wagoner. {See Bootes.) 

Wah.a'bites (3 syl.). A Mahometan 
sect, whose object is to bring back the 
doctrines and observances of Islam to 
tho literal precepts of the Koran ; so 
called from tho founder, Ibn-abd-ul- 
Wahdb. 

Waifs and Strays of London 
Streets. The homeless poor. Waifs are 
goods found but not claimed. Strays 
are animals that have wandered from 
their proper onolosuros to the grounds of 
Bomo ono not thoir owner. 

Waistcoat- The M, B. v'oistcoat. 
The clerical waistcoat. Called M. B. 
{marh of the beast), because wlien they 
were first worn, they were thought to 
show a popish proclivity. 

Waits. Street musicians, who sere- 
nade the principal inhabitants a little 
before Christmas-day. From Bymer's 
“Feodora” w'c learn it was the duty of 
musical watchmen “to pipe the watch” 
nightly in the king's court four timeo 
from Michaelmas to Shrove-Thursday, 
and throe times in the summer ; and they 
had also to make “the bon gate” at every 
door, to secure them against “ pyckeres 
and pillers.” They formed a distinct class 
from both the watch and the minstrels. 
(German wncht, Dutch wagt, Danish vagi, 
Swedish wait, Scotch vmte, English watch.) 

Waits, according to Dr. Busby, is a 
corruption of Wayghtes (hautboys), a 
word which has no singular number. 
The word, he says, has been transferred 
from the instruments to the performers, 
who are in the habit of parading our 
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gtreets hy night at Christrnaa time. — 
•*J)iclionaryofMu8ie.** (^^cWastlers.) 

Wake (1 tyl.), to keep vigils (Saxon 
w / ccftn), Spelman wittily derives it from 
the Saxon tvac, drunkenness (?). A vigil 
celebrated with junketing and dancing. 

It may, therefore, be permitted them Ithe Iru/tl 
on the dedication day, or other aoletnn dnya of 
martyr^, to make them botrera about the ehurohei. 
and refresh thembelves, feasting together after a 
good religious sort : killing their oxen now to the 
I raise of Uod and incrosse of ciinnty. winch liiey 
were wont before to sanriilt'e to the devil.— 6 /<•«»*»« 
t/ie Great to Mehtu* [Mel it us was an at hot who 
eame ovir with St. AugustiueJ. 

Walbrook Ward {Londwi) is so 
called from a brook which once ran 
along the west wall of Walbrook Street. 

Walcheren Expedition. A wcll- 
devisod scheme, ruined by the stupidity 
of the agent chosen to carry it out. 
Ijord Castlercagh’s iustructions were to 
advance instantly in full force against 
Antwerp,” but lord Chatham wasted his 
time and strength in reducing Fliisliing. 
Ultimately, the red-tape ** Incapable” 
got possession of the island of Walcheron, 
but 7>000 men died of malaria, and as 
many more wero permanently disabled. 

Walden'ses. So called from Peter 
Waldo, a citizen of Lyons, who founded 
a preaching society in 1176. 

Waldo, a copse between Lav'aut and 
Goodwood (Sussex). SaiiK* us v'cald, 
void, tcaldf wattf “a uood” Anglo- 
Saxon. Tho final o is about equivalent 
to “ tho,” as Jiuelo, tho whole, i e. health ; 
manegeo, the many— 1 . 0 ., a multitude, Ac. 

Wales. Tho older form is Weal/ms, 
plural of Wealhf an Anglo-Saxon word 
denoting foreigners, and applied by them 
to the ancient Uritons ; henoo, also, 
Coni-wally tho horn occupied by the 
same ** refugees.” WdUcJUaiid is a Ger- 
man name for Italy; Valais are the 
ron-German districts of Switzerland ; 
tho parts about Liege constitute the 
Walloon country. Tho Welsh proper 
are Cimbri, and those driven thither by 
the Teutonic invaders were refugees or 
strangers. (See Walnut.) 

Walk (in Hudibras ’’) is colonel 
fiewson, 80 called from Gaytoii’s tract. 

To walk. This is a remarkable word. . 
It comes from the Saxon xc^lcan (to 
roll) ; whence wealeere^ a fuller of cloth. 
In Percy’s “ Reliques ” we read — 

She cursed the weaver and the walker. 

The doth that they had wrouj'ht 


To walk, therefore, is to roll along, as 
the machine in felting hats or fulling 
cloth. 

Walk not in tJte pxihlic ways. This was 
one of the maxims of Pythagoras, and 
reminds us very forcibly of tho audition 
of the Saviour ; “ Broad is the way that 
kadeth to destniction,” but ** narrow is 
the path” [of truth and holiness]. (Su 
lamlilicus, “ Protreptics, Symbol v.”) 

Walker, a proper name, is gene- 
rally supposed to be wcalcerey a fuller, 
but tho derivation of ancient names 
from trades is to be received with great 
caution. It is far more probablo that 
Walker is derived from the old High 
German walah, Anglo-Saxon xeealhf a 
foreigner or borderer ; wbonce Wallack, 
Walk, Walkey, Walliker, and many 
others. (See Brewhu.) 

Helen Walker. The prototype of 
Jeanie Deans. Sir Walter Scott caused 
a tombstone to bo erected over hor grave 
in the churchyard of Irongray, stewartry 
of Kirkcudbright. In 1869 Messrs. A. 
and C. Black caused a headstone of red 
freestone to be erected in Carlaverock 
churchyard to the memory of Robert 
Paterson, tho Old Mortality of the same 
novelist, who was buried there in 1801, 

JJonley Walker. John Walker was an 
out- door clerk at Longman, dementi 
& Co.’s, Cheapside, and was noted for 
his eagle nose, which gained him the 
nick-name of Old Hookey. Walker’s 
office was to keep the workmen to their 
work, or report tliom to tho principals. 
Of course it was tho interest of tho em- 
ployes to throw discredit on Walker’s 
reports, and the poor old man was so bad- 
gered and ridiculed, that the firm found 
it |)olitic to abolish the office ; but 
Hookey Walker still means a talo not to 
be tri^ted.— Jo/m Bee. 

Wall (T/te), from the Tyno to Boul- 
ness, on the Solway Frith, a distance of 
eighty miles. Called — 

The Homan WalL^ because it was the 
work of tho Romans. 

A^icola*s Wall, bocanse Agricola 
made the south bank and ditch. 

Hadrian's Wall, because Hadrian 
added another vallum and mound paral- 
lel to Agricola’s. 

The Wall of Severus, because Sevenis 
followed in the same line with a stone 
wall, having castles and turrets. 

TAs PM Wall, because its object 
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WM to DNTont ths ineonions of tho 
Piotau 

WaU of Antoni'nus, now called 
Gmeme's JJyhe^ from Dunglass Castle on 
the Clyde to Blackness Castle on^ the 
Forth, "was made by Lollius Urbicns, 
legate of Antouinus Plus, A.D. 140. It 
was a turf walk 
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A, AgrioolalB rnound. The straight part la 1 an fcet 
B, Uadrianli valliiin and mounda 0, the wall, Ac., 
vf Severua 

To give Uie wall. Nathaniel Bailey’s 
explanation of this phrase is worth per* 
petuating. He says it is ''a compliment 
paid to the female sex, or those to whom 
one would show respect, by letting them 
go nearest the wall or houses, upon a 
supposition of its being the cleanest. 
This custom [he adds] is chiefly peculiar 
to England, for in most parts abroad 
they will give them the right hand, 
though at the same time they thrust 
them into the kennel.” — Dkiwuary, 
iPorrf*‘Wall.” 

To take ifie wall. To take the place of 
honour, the same as to choose 'Hhe 
uppermost rooms at feasts” (Matt, xxiii. 
6). At one time pedestrians gave the 
wall to persons of a higher grade in 
society than themselves. 

1 will take the wall of any man or maid of Mon" 
tagne’l.— iSAalceflpeare, ** Btfinfo and Juliet," i, 1. 

To go to the wall. To bo put on one 
side ; to be shelved. This is in allusion 
to another phrase, “laid by the wall” 
— t^., dead out not buried ; put out of 
the way. 

Walls have Ears. The Louvre was 
so constructed in the time of Catharine 
de Medicis, that what was said iti one 
room could be distinctly heard in an- 
other. It was by tfiis contrivance that 
the suspicious queen became acquainted 
with state secrets and plots. The tubes 
of communication were called the auri- 
culaires, and were constructed on the 
same principle as those of the con- 
fessionals. The “ ear of Dionysius” com- 
municated to him every word uttered in 
the state prison. See Speaking Heads (9). 

WaUs-end Coals. So called from 
the colliery at the eastern termination of 
the Great Roman Wall, between New- 
castle-upon-Tyne and the sea. 


Wall-eyed properly meani **witht 
ered-eyed.” Persons are wall-eyed when 
the white is unusually large, and the 
sight defective; hence Shakespeare has 
wall-eyed wraUiy wall-eyed slave, Ac. 
When King John says, “My rage was 
Hind” ho virtually says his “ wrath was 
wall-eyed.” (Saxon, hwelan, to wither. 
The word is often written whall-eytd, or 
whallied, from the verb whally.) 

Wall-flower. So called because 
it grows on old walls and ruined build- 
ings. It is a native plant. Similarly, 
wall-cress, wall-creeper, &c., are plants 
which grow on dry, stony places, or on 
walls. Wall-fniit is fruit trained against 
a wall. (6'ee Walnut.) 

Wallace’s Ijarder. The dungeon 
of Ardrossan, in Ayrshire ; so called be- 
cause Wallace threw into it the dead 
bodies of the garrison surprised by him 
and cut to pieces in the reign oi Ed- 
ward I. 

Wallachs. The people of Walla'- 
chia. 

Walloons. Part of the great 
Romaic stock. The^r occupied the low 
track along the frontiers of the German- 
speaking territory, as Artois, Hainault, 
Namur, Lidge, Luxemburg; with parts 
of Flauders and Brabant. Wales.) 

Wallop. To thrash. Sir John 
Wallop, in tho reign of Henry VIII., 
was sent to Normandy to make repri- 
sals, because the French fleet had burnt 
Brighton. Sir John burnt twenty-one 
towns and villages, demolished several 
harbours, and “ walloped ” the foe to his 
heart’s content. 

WaPnut {foreign nut). It comes 
from Persia, and is so called to distin- 
guish it from those native to Europe, as 
hazel, Albert, ohesnut. (Saxon, walk, 
foreign ; Danish, valndd/ German, wall- 

Some difflonlty there ii in eraoking the name 
the^f. Why wallnati, haring no affinity to a 
wall. Bhonld be so oalled. The truth is, ffual or wtdt 
in the old Dutch sisuifieth ** strange ** or exotic, ” 
(whonce Welth, foreigners) ; these nuts being no 
natives of England or Europe, but probablv first 
ietched from Persia, and oalled by the FreniA 
mix pereigue.— JFii/ler, ** Worthies of England.** 

Walnut Tree. It is said that the 
walnut tree thrives best if the nuts are 
beaten off with sticks, and not gathered. 
Hence Fuller says, “Who, like a nut* 
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tree, must be manured by luting, or 
else would not bear fruit’’ (bk. li., oh. 11). 
The saying is weU known that — 


A woroao, a spanidf anti a walnnt trees 
I'lie more you beat them the better they be. 

TaylortUf Water poet. 


Wandering Jew— 

(1) Of Greek tradition, Aris'teSs, a 
poet who continued to appear and disap- 
pear alternately for above 400 years, 
and who visited all the mythical nations 
of the earth. 


Walston (St.). A Briton who pave 
up all his wealth, and supported himself 
by manual husbandry. Patron saint of 
husbandmen; usually depicted with a 
scytlie in his hand, and cattle in tlio 
background. Died mowing, 1016. 

Walter. Marquis of Saluzzo, in Italy, 
who married Grisilda, a poor peasant's 
daughter.— Cliattcer, The Clerkes Tale** 
{See GnisiLDA.) 

Walter Multon, abbot of Thom- 
ton-upon-Humbor, in Lincolnshire, was 
immured in 144o. In 17‘22, an old wall 
being taken down, hi.s remains were 
found with a candle.stick, table, and 
book. Stukeley mentions tho fact. In 
1845 another instance of the same kind 
was discovered at Temple Bnier, in 
Lincolnshire. 

Wal'tham Blacks. The deor- 
stealers of Waltham in tho eighteenth 
century were so called, because they 
wore black crape masks. Tho act to put 
them down is called the Black Act,” 

Walton. An Imak Walton. One 
devoted to the gentle craft ” of angling. 
Isaak Walton wrote a book called “Tho 
Complete Angler, or Contemplative Man’s 
llecrcation.” (1 055. ) 

Walton (Lord). FatherofElvi'ra,who 
promised her m marriage to Sir Kichard 
Forth, a Puritan officer ; but Elvira had 
already engaged her heart to lord Arthur 
Talbot, a Cavalier nobleman. Tho be- 
trothal being set aside, the Cavalier was 
accepted by lord Walton as the affianced 
of his daughter, and after certain diffi- 
culties had been surmounted, married 
hdr.—-Jielhm, Puntani** {an opera.) 

Wam'ba. Son of Witless, and jester 
of Cedric “ tho Saxon,” of Hotherwood. 
— <8tr Walter Scott, **lvanhoe.** 

Wan means thin (Saxon, wan, 
deficient; our wane, as the waning 
tnoon”). As wasting of the flesh is 
generally accompanied with a grey pal* 
lor, the idea of leanness has yielcbd to 
that of the sickly hue which attends it. 


(2) Of Jewish eiory. Tradition says 
that Kartapb'ilos, the door-keeper of the 
Judgment Hall, in tho service of Pontius 
Pilate, struck our Lord a.s he led him 
forth, saying, “Get on faster, Jesus;” 
whereupon tho Man of Sorrows replied, 
“ I am going, but thou shalt tarry till I 
come again.”— CAroa. of St. A than* a A bbey: 

Another legend is that Jesus, pressed 
down with the weight of his cross, 
stopped to rest at the door of one 
Ahasve'rus, a cobbler. The craftsman 
pushed him away, saying, “ Get off t 
Away with you, away ! ” Our Lord re- 
plied, “Truly 1 go away,, and that 
tluicldy, but tarry thou till I come.** 
bchiibort has a poom entitled “ Ahasuer ** 
(tho Wandering Jew ). — Paul von Eitzen, 
A third legend says that it was the 
cobbler who haled Jesus before the 
judgment seat of Pilate, saying to him, 
“ Faster, Jes'is, faster 1” 

In Germany the Wandering Jew is 
associated with John Buttadieus, seen 
at Antwerp in the thirteenth century, 
again in the flftoenth, and a third time 
in the sixteenth. His last appearance 
was in 1774 at Brussels. Signor Gualdl 
about the same time made his appear- 
ance at Venice, and had a portrait of 
himself by Titian, who had boon dead at 
the time 130 years. One day ho dis- 
apj)carcd as mysteriously as he had 
Turkish Spy,** vol. ii. 

Tho French call the W^andering Jew 
Isaac Laquedem, a corruption of La- 
liio'iYion.—MitUrnctehJtDiss. inJryo, xxi.l9L 
Soon after the crucifixion Kartaph'ilos 
was baptised by Ananias, receiving the 
name of Joseph. At the end of every 100 
years he falls into a trance, and wakes up 
a young man about thirty.— (7Aroa. c/ SU 
Albania Abbey, continued kry Mati, Paaria, 
Wandering Jew. Salathiel ben Sadi, 
who appeared and disappeared towards 
the close of the sixteenth century, at 
Venice, in so sudden a manner as to at- 
tract the notice of all Europe. Croly in 
his novel called “ Salathiel,*^and Southey 
in his “Curse of Kehama,” trace the 
course of tho Wandering Jew, but in 
utter violation of the general legends. 
In Eug6no Sue’s “Lr Juif Errant,” tho 
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Jew makes no figure of the slightest 
impoitanoe to the tale. 

Wandering Willie orWUlie Steen- 
ton. The blinafidjiler who tells the tr.le 
of Bedgauntlet.-~i^'tr Walter Scotty ‘*Ited~ 

Wandering Wood, in book i. of 
Spenser’s “Faery Quoeri,”is where St. 
George and Una encounter Error, who is 
slain by the knight. Una tries to per- 
suade the Red Cross knight to leave the 
wood, but he is self-willed. Error, in the 
form of a serpent, attacks him, but the 
Igiight severs her head from hmr body, 
^e idea is that when Piety will not 
listen to Una or Truth, it is sure to got 
into “Wandering Wood/* where En or 
will attack it ; but if it li^ns then to 
Truth it will slay Error. 

Wans Dyke, Sir Richard Colt Hoare 
tolls us, was a barrier erected by the 
Belgie againkst the Colts, and served as a 
boundary between those tribes. Dr. 
Stukeley says the original mound was 
added to by the Anglo- ISaxons when they 
made it the boundary lino of the two 
kingdoms of Mercia and Wessex. It was 
also used by the Rritoiis as a defence 
against the Itomans, who attacked them 
from the side of Gloucestershire and 
Oxfordshire. 

In its most perfect state it began at 
Andover, in Ilainpshine, ran through the 
counties of Berkshire, Wiltshire, and 
Somersetshire, and terminated in the 
“Severn Sea” or Bristol Channel. It 
was called Wodenes Dyke by the Saxons, 
contracted into Wondes-dyko, and cor- 
rupted to Wans-dyke, as Wodenos-'dmg 
is into Wed’nes-day. {Sez Wat’s Dvke. ) 
Want or If'e/it. A road. Thus “the 
four-want way,” the spot were four 
roads meet. Chaucer uses the expression 
a privie went ” (private road), &c. 
Wants, meaning “gloves.” Accord- 
ing to the best Dutch authorities the 
word is a corruption of tho French ganX, 
Italian gwauio, our “ gauntlets.” 

Wsatsn art w»m by peasants and worlcing pe oplo 
when the weather is cold. They are m shape k ane- 
what like boxlng-gJoTc^ having cpily a liiuinb and 
no finaers. They are made of a coarsu woollen Bluff. 
—Tmag von Bturkkavt, ^ Letter firom JSreda.** 

Wantley. {&sDBAaoN.) 

Wa'pentake. A division of York- 
ftiiiro, similar to that better known as a 
Imdr&l, The word means “ touch-arms,” 


it being the custom of each vassal, when 
he attended the assemblies of the dis- 
trict, “ to touch the spear of his over- 
lord iu token of homage.” Victor Hugo, 
in his novel of “L’ Homme qui Kit,” 
calls a tipstall a “wapentake.” (Saxon, 
todpeiif arms ; tamn^ to touch.) 

Wapping Great means astonish- 
ingly gieat. (Saxon, tcujian^ to be asto- 
nished ; wajung^ ama/.ement.) 

War of the Meal-sacks. After the 
battle of Abu Solian siiuimoucd 

iiOO fleet hoj semen, each with a sack 
of meal at his saddle-bow, tho scanty 
provision of an Arab for a foray, anil 
sallied forth to Medi'na. lilahomot went 
forth at tho head of a superior force to 
meet him, and Abu Soilan with his horse- 
men, throwing off their meal-sacks, fled 
with precipitation. 

War of the Hoses. The civil wars 
of York and Lancaster, the former of 
which houses had a white rose, and the 
latter a r&i rose, for its badge. 

According to tihakespeare, certain lords 
were in the Temple Gardens, contending 
about tho succession, when Richard 
Piautagenet exclaimed— 

BiMce yon are tongue-tipd and so loth to speak.. 

liCt him that w a trae-boru gtmtlcmin.. 

1 f he supposes that I havo pleaded truth. 

From off this briar pluuk a white rose with ma 

^OHtersu, 

Let him that is no coward nor no flatterer. . 

Pluck a red rose from off t hu th 'ru w ith me. 

Shakesptme^*'! llemy T/.," it. 1, 

Warckant {See Bardit.) 

Ward (^Ar'Umtis). A nom de plume 
of Charles F. Browno, of America, who 
died 18C7. Much controversy existed 
respecting the pronunciation of his name. 
Most persons called it Arto'mus ; but be 
put the question at rest by the following 
jeu 

Don't bother me with yon* ctiR and short es, 

hur ask me for more t nan \ou tuvo on my card. 

O spare me from etymolotiical sorties. 

And simply accept me an AriPinus Ward. 

At teinus frard {hyypium JLuU, PxccadMy^ 1807 ). 

*** Did ho wish tho public to pro- 
nounce his surname as a rhyme to 
card I If not, the second line might bo, 
“Nor ask me for more than my card 
will afford.” 

Warden-pie. Pie made of the 
Warden pear. 

Myself with (Ipnial 1 mortify 
With— a dainty bit of a Wardeii-pie. 

•• The Friar qf Orders Gr^ 

Ware. {See Bed.) 
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Warlock. A wandering evil spirit. 
(Saxon, •amr laga^ a deceiver, one who 
DKeaks his word. Satan is called in 
Scripture "the father of lies,” the arch- 
warlock. ) 

Warmlxig Fan. {See Jacobites.) 

Warning Stone. Anything that 
gives notice of danger. Bakers in 
Wiltshire and some other counties used 
to put a "certain pohblo ” in their ovens, 
ana when the stone turned white it gave 
the baker warning that the oven was hot 
enough for his bakings. 

Warwick. (Saxon, tocer-wic, con- 
tracted from woErinff-it'ic (tho fortified 
or garrisoned town). A translation of 
the ancient British name Caer Leon,, 

Warwick liane {Cif}/), The site of 
a magnificent bouse belonging to tho 
famed Beauchamps, earls of \Varwick. 

Warwolf. A man- wolf, a magician 
who has power to transform himself into 
a wolf. (Saxon wer, man, liko tho Latin 
vir; werwulf.) {See WeuwoH’.) 

0 WM it warwolf in t)ie wood. 

Or was K met maid m the sea. 

Or was It man, or i lie woman, 

Mjr am trucd'ivt', iliat misshaped thee? 

** Kempion * {aee **Muiatr6Uy oj the ScoUuh Border*), 

Wasking. Wash your dirty Hnni at 
/<o»ie (French). The French say the Kng- 
lish do not follow the advice of washing 
their dirty linen enfannihj meaning that 
they talk openly and freely of the faults 
committed by ministers, corporations, 
and iudividuaks. All may sc© their dirty 
linen ; and as for its washing, let it be 
but washed and the English care not who 
has tho doing of it. Horace (Ep. II. i. 
220) says, V%iieta egomet ccedam mea, " I 
do my own washing at homo ” Though 
tho French assert tliat wo di -reg.ird this 
advice, wo have the familiar proverb, 
" It is an ill bird that fouls its own nest.” 

Washington of Columbia. 
Simon Bolivar. (ITSo-lS*?!.) 

Wasky or Waske. Sir Iring'a sword, 

through the bead-piece straight the kniglit Sir 
Hogan paid 

With Ilia resistless Wasky, that sharp and peerless 
bUd& Ntbelunyen^LiedC’ 3^. 

Was^sail (2 syl.). A salutation usod 
on Now Year’s Evo and New Year’s Day 
f^ver the spiced-ale cup, hence called the 
"wassail bowl.” (Saxon, Wait hal, 
vnAer [of] hoalth.) 
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Wastlers. Wandering miisioians ; 
from wattle,, to wandor. Tho corol- 
singors in Sussex are called wastlers. 

Wat. A proper name for a hare. So 
called from his long ears, or wattles. 

By this, poor Wat, far off upon a hill. 

Stands on his hinder legs, with liateiiinv ear. 

Bhakeapearet “ Keatts and Adonia.* 

Wat’s Dyke (Flintshire), A corrup- 
tion of Wato’s Dyke. Wato was the 
father of Woland, tho Vulcan of Northern 
mythology, and the son of king Vilkinr 
by a mermaid. This dyke extends from 
tho vicinity of Basingwerk Abbey, in a 
south -easterly direction, into Denbigh- 
shire. The space between it and Oifa’s 
dyke, which in some parts is throe mil^, 
and in others not above 500 yards, is 
neutral ground, "where Britons, Danos, 
and Saxons mot for commercial purposes.” 
{See Wan’s Dyke.) 

There is a femoas thing, 

Called Offa's Dyke, ih.it reaciieth far in length. 

All kinds of ware the Danes might thither i ring : 

Jt WH6 tree ground, and called the Jtiitori’s strexigth. 
Wat B Dyke, llkewiic. about, the saiiie was s it, 
Between wi ich two both Dan..‘B and Bntous met, 
AudtralhCHtill. 

Churchyard^ “ ITort'ansss of Walaa ** (1587). 

Watch. On board ship there are two 
sorts of walch— tho long watch of four 
hours, and the dog watch of two; bu'i 
strictly speaking a watch means four 
hours. The dog watches aro introduced 
to prevent one party always keeping 
watfli at tho samo time, ("Dog” is a 
corruption of dodge. It is tbo dodging 
or fchifling watch.) 

12 to 4 pm. Afternoon watch. 

4 to K „ First dog watch. 

0 to 8 „ 8ecoud dog watch, 

RtoI2 „ First imht watch. 

IS to 4 a.m. Middle watch. 

4 to 8 „ Muniing watch. 

8 to IS „ Fureiiooti watch. 

Tlte Black Watch, Tho gallant 42niL 
rogiuiont, tho first corps raised for tho 
royal service in tho Highlands, and 
allowed to retain their national garb ; 
called black from tho contrast which 
their dark tartans furnished to the scar- 
let and white of the other regiments. 

Watch'et. Sky-blue. (Saxon, wood- 
chet, dye of the woad plant.) 

Water. The dancing water beautiftos 
ladies, and restores them to perpetual 
youth. — **Chei'y and Fair star,” 

The Father of WatArt. Tho Mississippi 
(Indian, MleltM Sepe), the chief river of 
North America. The Missouri is 
child. The Irrawaddy is so called 
also. 
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Ths yellow water danced in a basin 
irithout overflowing . — *‘Arahiav Niffhts/* 

To live in hot water or he in hot wafer, 
Bellenden Ker says hot water is “hollo 
wat terre,” meaning ** constant caro, 
very wearing.” 

O’er muchle water drowned ilte miller. 
This alludes to w’ator-mills, to which 
water is essential, but too much water 
drowns or overfloods the mill. The 
weaver,® in fact, is hanged in his own 
yarn. The French say un einharras ds 
rich cm. 

JUood Uiicker than water. “What is 
bom in the skin,” &c. ; nature will crop 
up through all the trammels of education 
and conventionality. 

Blood ia thicker than water, and between tl>e 
Latin and Teutuino menibcni u> the Westci u church 
not. II litile jealousy and antipathy of race htis been 
perpetuated.— TI m Ttmts, Nov. 15, ista 

More water (jhdeth hy the mill thanwoU 
the miller of (“ Titus Andronicus,” ii, 1). 
More things aro done in the best regu- 
lated family than master or mistress 
knows of. Tho Scotch say, “Micklo 
srater goes by tho miller when ho sleeps.” 

Water Discoverer. Tho Persians 
believe that tho lapwing {hiidhad) has 
tho power of discovering water under- 
ground. Hazel.) 

Water-logged. Ilcndorod immov- 
able by too much water in the hold. 
When a ship leaks and is w^ator-logged it 
w'ill not make any progress, but is' Jiko a 
log on tho sea, tossed and stationary. 

Water-Poet. John Taylor, the 
Thames waterman. (Ii)v50-l(>r>4.) 

1 must confesH I do want eloquence. 

And never scarce did leara iny aecidenop. 

For having got from ** posauni ” to “ poBbet,” 

1 tiiere wan gravullud, nor could f.irthcr pot. 

Taylot Uie ll'i/tcr Foet. 

Watergall. The dark rim round 
the eyes alter much weeping. A peculiar 
appearance in a rainbow which indicates 
more rain at hand. “ Gall ” is the Saxon 
yealew (yellow). 

And round about her tear^istrainbd eye 
Blue oircleB ctreamed, like ruiubows in the sky,— 
The WatergallB..Mthat foretell new storms. 

Hhaketpeai **ltape oj Lturect.” 

Watling Street. A road extending 
east and west aorosB South Britain. Be- 
ginning at Dover it ran through Canter- 
bury to London, and thence to Cardigan. 
The word is a corruption of Vitelhna 
tti ata, the paved road of Vitollius, called 
by the Britons Guet'alm. l*octically the 


“ Milky Way ” has been called the Wat- 
ling Street of the sky. 

Sf^ennda via principalis dicitnr Wateling-streate, 
teuilenn ab ciiro-aiistro in zopbyrum BepteiitTionalenu 

Inciint ... a Lovana usque Cardigan — 

Loland. 


W atteau- “ Poiutro do fCtes galantos 
du roi.” (1()8 1-1721.) 

Wave. The ninth wave. A notion 
prevails that the waves keep increasing 
in regular scries till tho maximum arrives, 
and then tho sen os begins again. No 
doubt when two waves coalesce they 
form a largo one, but this does not occur 
at flxed intervals. Tho most common 
theory is tliat tho tenth wave is the 
largest, but Tennyson says tho ninth. 

And then the two 

Bropt to the cove, and watchM the great sea fall, 

‘Wave after wave, each mightier than the last. 

Till bu.r. a ninth one. gatlieniig half the deep 

And full of voiceR, Blowly rose and plunged 

lio.'iring, and all the wave was in a flame. 

Tennyson, "• Tht Sloly GraXL* 

Waverley. Mr. Richard Waverley* 
Brother of Sir Everard. 

Captai n Rdward Waverley. Ilis son. 

ISir Everard Waverley, Captain Ed- 
wanl’s uncle. 

Mistress Rachel Waverley. Sir Ever- 
ard’s sister. 

Waverley. Captain Edward Waverley, 
being gored by a stag, resigned his com- 
mission, and proposed marriage to Flora 
Macivor, but his suit was rejected. Fer- 
gus, the brother of Flora, introduced him 
to prince Charles Edward, and Edward 
Waverley entered the chevalier’s service. 
He was present at the famous battle of 
Preston, and saved there the life of 
colonel Talbot. Tho colonel, in grati- 
tude, obtained the young man’s pardon, 
and as his father was now dead, ho re- 
turned to Waverley iionour, married 
Rose Bradwardino, and settled down 
quietly, as the hero of a novel should 
ao after he has won the prizo for which 
ho oncoiintered his adventures. {^See 
“ Waverley ; or, ’Tis Sixty Years Since," 
a romance by Sir Walter Scott.) 

Waverley Annals, from 1066 to 
1291, in “Galo” (1687). 

Wa'wa {North- American Indian), 
The wild goose. 

Wax Candles are used for the 
altar because “bees derive their origin 
from Paradise,” and according to Moslem 
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faith will be one of the ten “dumb 
animals" which will be gathered into 
heaven. {See Paradise.) 

Way-bit. A Yorkshire way-liL A 
large overplus. Ask a Yorkshireman the 
distance of any place, and he will reply 
so many miles and a way-bit {loee^lit ) ; 
but .the way-bit will prove a frightful 
length to the traveller who imagines it 
means only a Utile bit over. The High- 
landers say, “A mile and a hdtock** 
which moans about two miles. 

Ways and Means. A parliamen- 
tary term, meaning the method of rais- 
ing the supply of money for the current 
ro<]uircmcnts of the state. 

Waylandjthe Scandinavian Vulcan, 
was son of the sea-giant Wato, and the 
sea-nymph Wac-hilt. Ho was bound 
apprentice to Mimi the smith. King 
Nulling cut the sinews of his feet, and 
cast him into prison, but ho escaped in a 
feather-boat. (Anglo-Saxon, weallan^ to 
fabricate.) 

Way land Smith’s Cave. A crom- 
lech near Lainbourn, Berkshire. Scott, 
in his '^Kenilworth” (ch. xiii.), sjiys, 
*' Here lived a supernatural smith, who 
would shoo a traveller’s horse for a 'con- 
sideration.’ His fee was six])on<5e, and if 
more was offered him ho wa's oiromlod.” 

Wayland Wood {Norfolk), said to 
bo the scene of the “ Babes in the W ood,” 
and a corruption of “ Wailing Wood.” 

Wayz-gOOSe. An entertainment 
given to journeymen. The word woijz 
means a " bum lie of straw,” and wayz- 
goose a "stubble goose,” the crowning 
dish of the entortainnicnt. {See Bean 
Feast, Harvest Goose.) 

We. Coke, in the " ln.stituto.s,” says 
the first king that wrote we in his 
grants was king ,Iohn. All the kings 
before him wrote e(jo (I). This is not 
correct, as Richard Lioic-heart adopted 
the royal wo. {See Rymer’s " Fccdera.”) 

Wo Three. Did you never see the 
•picture of ** We Three ?” asks Sir Andrew 
Aguechoek — not meaning himself. Sir 
Toby Belch, and the clown, but referring 
to a public-house sign of Two Loggerheath, 
with the inscrij»tion "We throe logger- 
heads be,” the third being the spectator. 

Weap'on Salve. A salvo said to 
cure wounds by sympathy. The salvo is 
not applied to tiio wound, but to the 


instrument which gave the wound. The 
direction— "Bind the wound and grease 
the nail” is still common when a wound 
has been given by a rusty nail. Sir 
Kenelm Digby says the salvo is B 3 rmpa- 
thctic, and quotes several instances to 
prove that "as the sword is treated the 
wound inflicted by it feels. Thus, if the 
instrument is kept wet, the wound will 
feel cool ; if held to the firo, it will feel 
hot;” &c. 

Bat. Blie liM ta'en the broken lance 

And waHhed it from t lie clotted sore. 

And salved the splinter o'er and o'er. 

Sir iratter Scott, “ Jlfamiion." 

Wear. Never wear the image of Deiiif 
in a ring. So Pythagoras taught his 
disci}>les, and Moses directed that the 
Jews should niako no imago of God. 
Both meant to teach their disciples that 
God is incorporeal, and not to be likened 
to any created form. {See lamblichus, 
" Protreptic.s, Symbol xxiv.”) 

Nevm' wear a brown hat in Nrieslaiid, 
{See Hat.) 

To wear the willoio. {See WiLLOW.) 

To wear tli^ wooden sword, {See 
Wooden.) 

Weasel. Weasels such eggs. Hence 
Shakospoaro : 

The weazel Scot 

Conies sneakiuK, and so sucks the princely om. 

“ Jhnnj y.,‘* i. 2. 

I can snok mel mcbolv out. of a song, as a weazd 
sucks eggs.—" -Is 1 on JnU II, " iL 0. 

To catch a weasel asleep. To catch a 
person nodding ; to find ho has not his 
wcathcr-eyo open. The Fiench say, 
Cl otre avoir trnaoc la pie an nid (to ox- 
jicct to find the Y»io on its nest). The 
vigilant habits of those animals explain 
the allusions. 

Weather-Coek. By a papal enact- 
ment made in the middle of the ninth 
century, the figure of a cock was set up 
on every churcli-stccple as the emblem 
of St. I’etur. Tlie emblem is in allusion 
to his doiii.al of our Lord thrice before 
the cock crow twice. On the second 
crowing of the cock the warning of his 
Master flashed across his memory, and 
the repontaiib apostle " went out and 
wept bitterly.” 

W eather-Eye. 7 have my weaiher-eye 
open. I have my wits about mo ; I know 
what 1 am after ; I can see a hawk from a 
hanser. The weather-eye is that which 
looks .st the sky. &c., to forecast the 
wcathei. 
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Weather-Gaee. TogetiJuweaihm^ 
gage of a pereon. To get the advantage 
over nim. A ship is aaid to have the 
«reather-gage of another when it has got 
the windward thereof. 

Were the line 

Of Rfikeby once combined with mlaa 

1 («u Ita. . 

Web. The mh of life. The destiny 
of an individual from the cradlo to the 
grave. The allusion is to’ the three Fates 
who, according to Roman mythology, 
spin the thread of life, the pattern being 
the events which are to occur. 

Weave the warp, weave the woof. 

The wiiiiliii]; Hlirct of KilwanlV raf*e; 

Give atu)>lti room mid vcict* oiioiitih 
The char.icter8 of licll to tnu.-)‘ 

Orant •• The Bard* 

Wedding Finger. Macrobius says 
the thumb is too busy to be sot apart, 
the forefinger and little finger are only 
half protected, the middle finger is called 
metliaut, and is too opprobrious for the 
purtiose of honour, so the only finger left 
is the proniibrM or wedding finger. (/SV'j 
Ring, Fisgkus.) 

Wedding. (1) A Wooden Wedding, 
The fifth anniversary, celebrated by pre- 
sents in wood. 

(2) A Silver Wedding, The twenty- 
fifth anniversary. 

(3^ A Q olden Wedding. The fiftieth 
anniversary. {See ISilveii W edding. ) 

\* Wed is Anglo-Saxon, and moans 
a pledge. The ring is the pledge given 
by the man to avouch that he will per- 
form his part of the contract. 

Weeping Brides. A notion long 
prevailed in this country that it augured 
ill for a matrimonial alliance if the bride 
did not weep profusely at the wedding. 

As no witch could shod more than 
three tears, and those from her left eye 
only, a copious fiood of tears gave assur- 
ance to the husband that the lady had 
not “ idightod her troth ” to Satan, and 
was no witch. 

Weeping Cross. To go ly Weeping 
Oross, To repent, to grieve. In ancient 
times weeping crosses were crosses where 
penitents offered their devotions. In 
Stafford there is a weeping cross. 

Few men have wedded . . . .their paramoum. . . .hut 
have oeme home bj Weeping Oroae.-^l'fuiio, 
tatgne,** 

Weeping Philosopher. Heracli'- 
tos ; so called because he grieved at the 
folly of man. (Flourished B.C. 500.) 


Weerdt {John de), A Gorman genera) 
of great repute, the terror of the French 
in the reign of Louis XIII. His name 
became proverbial in France, but got 
corrupted into De-Vert. 

Weigh Anchor. Be off, got you 
^no. To weigh anchor is to lift it from 
its moorings, so that the ship may start 
on Lor voyage. As soon as this is done 
the ship is under‘Weigh—i.e., in move- 
ment. (Saxon, loaganf to lift up, carry.) 

“ G«L (iir with you ; oonie, come ! weigh anchor.*'— 
Sir h'ulter JScoUt “ T/u Antuiuarif.'* 

Weir {Major). A favourite baboon 
of Sir Robert Redgauntlet. Sir Robert's 
piper went to the infernal regions to 
obtain the knight's receipt of rent, which 
Lad been paid, but no receipt could be 
found. Ubo knight told the piper that 
his favourite baboon had carried it off 
and secreted it in the castle turret. — Sir 
Waller Scott, ** Jiedgauntlet** 

Weissnichtwo {vice-neechUvoy 1 
know not where ; Utopia ; Ivennaqnhair ; 
an imaginary place lu Carlyle’c “Sartor 
Resartus." Utopia.) 

Welch Main. Same as a ** Battle 
Royal. " {See Battle. ) 

Welch'er. One who lays a bet, but 
absconds if ho loses. It moans a Welch- 
man, and is based upon the nursery 
rhyme, Taffy was a Welshman, Taffy 
was a thief." 

Well. Dan C1vaw:er, well of English 
undefiled. So G eotfrey Chaucer is spoken 
of by Spenser in the “Faery Queen," iv. 2. 
(1328-1400.) 

Well of St. Eleyne {Cornwall). The 
reputed virtue of tliis well is that which- 
ever of a married pair first drinks its 
waters will be the paramount power of 
the bouse. Southey has a ballad on the 
subject. 

Well of Samaria, now called 
Nablus, is seventy-five feet deep. 

Well of Wisdom. This was the 
well under the protection of the god Mi- 
mir {q.v.). Odin, by drinking thereof, 
bcc.Tiuo the wisest of all beings. — Scandi- 
navian mythology. 

Well-beloved. 

France, le Bien-mme. (13G:<, 1380-1422.) 

Well-founded Doctor. JE^d'iua 

de Culiiinua. (*-1316 ) 
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Weller (Sam). Pickwick’s factobim. 
His wit, fidelity, archness, anti wido- 
awakedness are inimitable. — DickenSf 
** Pickwick Patten** 

Tony Weller. Father of Sam. Typo 
of the old stage-coach -man ; portly in 
sise, and dressed in a broad* brimmed 
hat, great-coat of many capes, and top- 
boots. His stage-coach was his castle, 
and elsewhere ho was as green as a sailor 
on terra firma. — Dukens, ** Pickwick 
Papa'S** 

Wellington. Arthur Wellesley ^ duke 
of Wellingionf called “ The Iron Duke,” 
from his iron constitution and iron will. 
(1769-1852.) 

Wellington* 8 hot'se, Copenhagen. (Died 
at the age of twenty-seven.) 

Wdlinglon des Jmieurs. Lord 
Rivers was so called in Paris. 

Lc Wellington dee Joaeurs lost £?3,000 at a mt'ing 
bfginniug at twelve at night, end eiuliiig at neveuthe 
fol.owing u\OTaing.—J£dinlnirgh, iitivutw (July. 1844). 

Wells (Somersetshire). So called 
from St. Andrew’s Well. 

Weno'nah. Mother of HiawaUi'a. 
Her lover Mudjokoo'wis, the west wind, 
proved false, and ‘VVenouah Long- 

fellow, Uiawatlya** 

Wer'ner alias Ki'uitzner, alias Count 
Slegewdorf Being driven from the do- 
minion of his father, he wandered about 
as a beggar for twelve years. Count 
Stral'enheim, being the next heir, hunted 
him from place to place. At length 
Stral'enheim, travelling through Silesia, 
was rescued from the Oder by Ulric, and 
lodged in an old palace where Werner 
had been lodging for somo few days. 
Werner robbed Stral'enheim of a roule'au 
of gold, but .scarcely had ho done so when 
he recognised in Ulnc his lost son, and 
chid him for saving the count. Ulric 
murdered Stral'enheim, and provided for 
his father’s e.scape to Siogendorf castle, 
near Prague. Werner recovered his do- 
minion, but found that his son was a 
murderer, and imagination is left to fill 
up the future fate of both father and 
■on. — Byron, ** Werner.** 

Wor'ther. The sentimental hero of 
Goethe’s romance called ** The Sorrows 
ofWerther.” 

Werwolf or Were-Wolf (French, 
Ump-garou). A bogie who roams about 
devouring infants, sometimes under 


the form of a wolf followed by dogs, 
sometimes as a white dog, sometimes as 
a blaok goat, and occasionally in an in- 
visible form. Its skin is bullet-proof, 
unless the bullet has been blessed in a 
chapel dedicated to St. Hubert. This 
superstition was once common to almost 
all Europe, and still lingers in Brittany, 
Limousin, and Auvergne. In the hf- 
teenth century a council of theologians, 
convoked by the emperor Sigismund, 
gravely decided that the loup>garou was 
a roality. It is somewhat curious that 
we say a '' bug-bear,” and the French a 
“bug-wolf.” (“Wor-wolf” is Anglo- 
Saxon wer, a man, and wolf— a man in the 
semblance of a wolf. “ Garou” is either 
icer-ou or war-ou, as in “warlock;” 
ou is probably a corruption of ore, an 
ogre.) 

Ovid tells the story of Lycaon, 
king of Arcadia, turned into a wolf, 
because ho tested the divinity of Jupiter 
by serving up to him a “ hash of human 
flesh. ” 

Herodotos describes the Neuri as sor- 
cerers, who had the power of assuming 
once a year the shape of wolves. 

Pliny relates that one of tho family of 
Antmus was chosen annually, by lot, to 
be transformed into a wolf, in which 
shape he continued for nine years. 

St. Patrick, we are told, converted 
Yoreticus king of Wales into a wolf. 

Wesleyan. A follower of John 
Wosley; a Methodist of the Wesleyan 
section. 

Wessex, or West Saxon Kingdom, 
included Hants, Dorsot, Wilts, Somerset, 
Surrey, Gloucestorsbiro, and Bucks. 

Western (Miss Sophi*a). The lady- 
love of Torn Zono^.—Fielding, T<m 
Jones** 

Squire Western, A jovial fox-hunting 
country gentleman of the olden times.— 
Fielding, “ Tom Jones.'* 

Westmoreland (LanA of the WeH • 
Moors'). Geoffrey of Monmouth says (iv. 

17) that Mar or Ma'rius, son of ArviFa- 
gus, one of the descendants of firutui 
tho Trojan wanderer, killed Rodrio, a 
Piet, and set up a monument of his vic- 
tory in a place which ho called “ West- 
mar-land,” and tho chronicler adds tbat 
the “ inscription of this stone remains to 
this day.” (Saxon, Westmoring-Umd.) 
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Wetherell (Elizaheth). A pseudo- 
nym adopted by Miss Susan Warner, an 
American writer, author of “Tho Wide, 
Wide World,” and other works. 

Weyd-nionat. The Anglo-Saxon 
name tor June, “ because the beasts did 
then weyd in the meadow, that is to say, 
go and feed there.” — Verslegan, 

Wf. A printer’s mark to indicate 
that the letter marked is correct but of 
the wrong type. IK moans ‘'wrong/* 
and/ “ font.’* {See Font.) 

Whale. Very hie a whale. Very 
mach like a cock-and-bull story ; a 
fudge. Hamlet chaffs Polo'niua by com- 
paring a cloud to a camel, and tlien to a 
weasel, and when the courtier assents 
Hamlet adds, “Or like a whale;” to 
which Polonius answers, “Very like a 
whale” (iii. 2). 

Whalebone (2 syl.). White as 
whalehoiie. Our forefathers seemed to 
confuse the walrus with the whale ; ivory 
was made from the teeth of the walrus, 
and “white as whalebone” is really a 
blunder for “white as walrus-bone.” 

Wharncliffe(2syl.). A WhamcHffe 
meHmp is a meeting of the shareholders 
of a railway company, called for tho pur- 
|)Ose of obtaining their assent to a bill 
in Parliament bearing on tho company’s 
railway; so called from lord Wharn- 
clilfe, its originator. 

Wharton. Philip Whai'toUf (Juice 
of Noi'tkwniJ}er1andf described by Pojio 
in the “Moral Essays,” in the lines 
beginning — 

‘Wharton, the soom and wonder of our days. 

A most brilliant orator, but so licen- 
tious that he wasted his patrimony in 
drunkenness and self-iudulgcnco. He 
was outlawed for treason, and died in a 
wretched condition at a Bernardino con- 
vent in Catalonia. (1698-1731.) 

What we Gave wo Have, What 
we spent wo had. What we had we lost. 
Epitaph of the Good Earl of Courtenay, 
— Oibbon, ** History of the Courtenay 
Family** 

This is a free translation of Martial’s 
distich — 

Extra forhxnam eit qnldqnld donator amiois 

Quos dederia, lolaii semper habebie opca 

Whately, archbishop of Dublin. 


nicknamed at Oxford ^'Tfae White 
Bear,** for the rude, unceremonious way 
in which he would trample upon an aa< 
versary in argument. (1787-1863.) 

Wheal or Hwd means a tin-mine 

{Cornwall). 

Wheel. Emblematical of St. Catha- 
rine, who was put to death on a wheel 
somewhat resembling a chaff-cutter. 

St. Dona'tus bears a wheel set round 
with lights. 

Bt. Euphe’mia and St. Willigis both 
carry wheels. 

St. Quintin is sometimes represented 
with a broken wheel at his foot. 

Whelps. Fifth- rate men of war, 
Tims, in Howell’s letters we read, “At 
the return of this fleet two of the whelps 
were cast away and in the Travels of 
Sir W. Broroton wo read, “ I wont aboard 
one of the king’s Bhii>s, called the ninth 

whelp, which is 215 ton and 

tonuago in king’s books.’* In queen 
Elizabeth’s navy was a ship called LiorCs 
Whelp, and her navy was distinguished 
as first, second . . . tenth whelp. 

Whetstone. {See Accius Naviub.) 

Whig is from Whitygam-more, a cor- 
ruption of Ugham’Tnw’e (pack-saddle 
thieves), from the Celtic ugham (a pack- 
sjuldlo). The Scotch freebooters were 
called pack-saddle thieves, from the 
pack-saddles which they used to employ 
for the stowage of plunder. The mar- 
quis of Argylo collecteil a band of thoso 
vagabonds, and instigated them to aid 
him in opposing certain government 
measures in tho reign of James I., and 
in tho reign of Charles II. all who op. 
posed government wore called the Argyle 
whiggamors, contracted into whigs. {See 
Touy.) 

The soulh-weBt counties of Scotland have leldoni 
oiiru enough to serve them all tlie year round, and 
tiie northern pang producing more than they UBe>i, 
thuge m the west went in gummer to iiuy at Leith 
the stores that ooine from the north. From the word 
w’/dpf/aiM, used ill driving their horseg, all that drove 
were called the whtggnmort, oontraoted into whigt. 
Now m the year before the news came down of duke 
Hamilton’s deteat, the ministers animated the r 
I>eople to rise and march to Edinburgh ; and they 
camo up, inaruhing on the head of their pariebes, 
with an unlieard-offuxv. praying and preauhing all 
the way ae they came. The nianiuis of Argyle and 
his party came and hooded them, they being about 
e.vua This was called the ** Whigmmors’ Inroad 
and ever after that, all who opposm the court eaine 
in contempt to be called whtgt. From Soottand tho 
word was brought into England, whore it is now 
one of our unhappy terms of diionUnb—A’sHKVi 
Burnet,** Oion Tinted 
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Wliig'iBm. The political tenets of ! 
the whigs, which may bo broadly stated 
to bo political and religious liberty. 
Certainly bishop Burnet’s assertion that 
they are ** opposed to the court” may or 
may not bo true. In the reigns of 
Charles II. and his brother James, no 
doubt they were opposed to the court, 
but it was far otherwise in the reign of 
William HI., George I., &c., when the 
tories were the anti-court party. 

Whip. lie whipped roxmd the carnet 
—ran round it quickly. (Dutch, wippm; 
Welsh, ch'mpwiOf to whip ; chwip, a quick 
flirt, a flip. 

lie whxpped it up in a minute. The 
allusion is the hoisting machine called 
a whip — i.e., a ropo passed tlirough a 
single block or pulley, and attached to 
tho yard-arm. 

Whip^pers-in (of the House of Com- 
mons). Tlioso who hunt up tho mem- 
bers on sjiocial votes. In fox-hunting 
tho whippers-in urge on the lagging 
hounds. 

Whipping Boy. A boy kept to 
bo wiiij»p«"d when a prince dc&ervod 
chastisement. ^lungo Murray stood 
for Charles L, Barnaby Fitzpatrick for 
Edward VI. (Puller, “ Church History, ” 
ii. 512). D’Ossat and Du Porrou, 
afterwards caidiuals, were wliij>p(*d by 
Clement Vlll. for Ucini IV. of 
France. 

WhisTcers. A security for money. 
John de Castro of Portugal, having cap- 
tured tho castle of Din, in India, bor- 
rowed of tho inhabitants of (loa 1,000 
pistoles for tho maintenance of his fleet, 
and gave one of his whiskers as security 
of payment, saying, “All tho gold in 
the world cannot equal the value of this 
natural ornament, which 1 deposit in 
your hands.” 

Whis'ky. Contracted from the i 
Gaelic oosfd'-'a-jm (water of health). 
Usquebaugh, Irish uUge-a-hatjh (water of 
life) ; eau de vie^ French (water of life). 

L.L. whisky is Lord Lieutenant whis- 
ky. The duke of Richmond, who was 
lord lieutenant in 1807, was a great liu- 
iiiorist and bon vivant. One day ho 
sent to Kiuahan and Co. for samj)les of 
their whisky, and having made liLs 
choice requested that the vat should be 
reserved for his use. Accordingly it was 
marked with L.L. (lord lieutenant), and 


tho same quality of whisky has ever 
since retained the name. 

Whist. Cotton says that ** the game 
is so called from the silence that is to be 
observed in tho play.” Dr. Johnson has 
adopted this derivation, but Taylor the 
Water-poot called the game Whisky to 
the great discomfiture of this etymology. 

Whistle. Yon may whistle for tlxjat. 
You must not expect it. The reference 
is to sailors* whistling for the wind. 
‘‘They call tho winds, but will they 
come when they are called?” 

Only a little hour a70 

I wiu) whistlifiR to St Antonio 

!For a oaoful of wind to hll our sail, ^ 

And luateud of a breezo he hoa sent a ftal#. 

LougJtUow, “ UoldtH Legvntl,” v. 


WtYtth the whistle. Worth calling ; 
worth inviting ; worth notice. The dog 
is worth the pains of whistling for. Thus 
llcywood, in one of his dialogues con- 
sisting entirely of proverbs, says, “ It is 
a poor dog. that is not worth the whist- 
ling.” Gonoril says to Albany — 

I have been worth the whistle. 

Shukcs/jLitt f, “ Jitng Learp Iv. 2, 


Youmustwhietle for more. In the old 
whistle-tankai'ds, the whistle comes into 
play when tho tankard is empty, to an- 
nounce to tho drawer that more liquor is 
wanted. Hence the expression, if a per- 
son wants licpior he must whistle for it. 

You paid too dearly for your whistle. 
You paid dearly for something you fan- 
cied, but found that it did not answer 
your expectation. The allusion is to a 
story told Viy Dr. Franklin of his nephew, 
who sot his mind on a common whistle, 
whicli ho bought of a boy for four times 
its value. Franklin says the ambitious 
who dance attendance on court, tho 
miser who gives this world and the next 
for gold, tho libertine who ruins his 
health for pleasure, the girl who marries 
a bnito tor money, all pay **too much 
for their whistle.” 

To wet one's whistle. To take a drink. 
Whistlo means a pipe (Latin, fistula; 
Saxon, hwistle), honco the wind-pipe. 

So wu hir joly whistal well y-wet. 

Vhuuctrp' Canterbury TtiUs* 

Wliistl© for tho Wind. (Se€ Cap- 

PULL.) 

What praleg aro boM on Lapland's ahore ( 
lluMT whistle rash hida tempcBis roar I 

Sve Walter ScoU, *'RoksbifP il. IL 


White denotes purity, simplicity, and 
candour ; innocence, tru^, and hope. 
The ancient Druids, the priests of 
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Jupiter, and indeed the priests generally 
of antiquity, used to wear white vest- 
ments. as do the clergy of the Established 
Church of England when they officiate 
in any sacred service. The magi also 
wore white robes. 

The head of Osiris, in Eg}^*, was 
adorned with a white tiara. 

The victims offered to Jupiter were 
white; white horses were sacrificed to 
the sun, white oxen were selected for 
sacrifice by the Druids, and white ele- 
phants are held sacred in Siam. 

To prove black*s white. To prove 
anything, no matter how absurd. The 
original meaning cf black was white or 
wan, preserved in the word bleach. Wan 
is the same as and means deficient 
in colour; and this synonym gives tho 
key to the word black as a negative 
term. (Saxon, hlaCf pale, white ; Swedish, 
hlek, bleached; Danish, bley, pale; Greek, 
Max, pale, delicate.) 

•** Similarly, good may bp proved to bo 
had^ and hot to lie cold^ tlnis : — Bad -= hat^ 
Gothic for good, whence our bH-ter, 
And cald\ui\ is Latin for hot^ our calid. 
If bat r=s bad, cald ss cold. 

^ Knight of the Whitt Moon. Snmpson 
Carrasco assumed this character and 
device, in order to induce Don Quixote 
to abandon knight-errantry, and return 
liome. 'riio don being worsted, returned 
home, lingered a little while, and died. — 
CtTcantes. Don Quixote.'^ pt. il., bk. iv. 
12, &c. 

White Brethren or White-clad 
L'lethren, A sect in tho beginning of the 
fifteenth oentur}\ Moshoim says (bk. ii., 
p. 2, ch. 5) a certain priest came from 
tho Alps, clad in white, wdth an immenso 
concourse of followers all dressed in 
white linen also. They marched through 
several provinces, following a cross 
borne by their leader. Boniface X. or- 
dered their leader to be burnt, and the 
multitude dispersed. 

White Caps. A rebellious party of 
eealous Mahometans, put down by Kien- 
Idng, the Chinese emperor, in 175S. 

Tiniite Cockade. The badge worn 
by the followers of Cluuies Edward, the 
Pretender. 

White Elephant. Kmg of the 
White EUpluint. The proudest titlo 
borne by the kings of Ava and Siam. 
In Ava tba white elophont bears tho 


title of 'Mord," and has a minister of 
high rank to superintend his household. 

To have a white elephant to keep. To 
have an expensive and unprofitable dig * 
nity to support, or pet article to take 
care of. For example, a person moving 
is determined to keep a pet carpet, ana 
therefore hires his house to fit his carpet. 
The king of Siam makes a present of a 
white elephant to such of his courtiers as 
he wishes to ruin. 

White Feather. To show the white 
feather. To show cowardice. No game- 
cock has a white feather. A white fea- 
ther indicates a cross-breed in birds. 

Showing the white feadier. Some years 
ago a bloody war was raging between 
tho Indians and settlers of the back- 
woods of North America. A Quaker, 
who refused to fiy, saw one day a horde 
of savages rushing down towards his 
house. Ho set food before them, and 
wbon they had oaten the chief fastened 
a white feather over tho door as a badge 
of friendship and peace. Though many 
bands passed that house, none over vio- 
lated the covenant by injuring its in- 
mates or property. 

White Friars. The Carmelites ; so 
called because they dressed in white. 

WhitefHarVf Jjondon; so called from 
a monastoty of White Friars which for- 
merly stood in Water Lane. 

Whiiefnars, A novel, by Emma 
Robinson. 

White Horse of Wantage {fierh- 
shire), cut in tho chalk hills. This horse 
commemorates a great victory gained by 
Alfred over the Danes, in the reign of 
his brother Ethelrod I. The battle is 
called the battle of ASscesdun (Ashtree- 
hill). The horse is 374 feet long, and 
may be seen at the distance of fifteen 
miles. — Dr. Wise. 

An annual ceremony was once held, 
called “ Scouring the White Horse,*’ 

White House. The presidential 
mansion in tho United States. It is a 
buihling of freestone, painted white, at 
Washington. («Slgs Whitehall.) 

White Ijadies {Les Dames Blanches), 
A species of fee in Normandy, They ■ 
lark in ravines, fords, bridges, and other 
narrow passes, and ask the passenger to 
dance. If they receive a courteous an- 
swer, well ; but if a refusal, they seize 
the churl and fling him into a ditchi 
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when thorni and briars ma^ serve to 
teach him gentleness of manners. The 
most famous of these ladies is ** La dame 
d’Aprigny,” who used to occupy the site 
of the present Buo St. Quentin^ at 
Bayeux, and “La dame Abonde.” “ Vo- 
caut dom'inam Ahwi^duim pro eo quod 
dom'ibus^quas frequentant, abundan'tiam 
bono'rum tempora'lium prmsta're putan- 
tur non al'iter tibi sentiendum est neqite 
aliter quam qucmad'modum de illis audi- 
visti.” — William of Auvergne (12 IS). 
(See Berohta.) 

One kind of those the Italians Plata name : 

The French call FSe , we Sybile ; and the same 
Ut hers Whtia Dames, and those that them have seen 
JfiOht Laaia some, of which llabiiudia's queen 

'* JJterarehu,** viii , p 5U7. 

White Lady of Gorman legend. A 
being dressed in white, who appears tit 
the castle of German princes to forebode 
a death. She last ajipeared, it is bald, in 
1879, just prior to the death of prince 
Waldemar. She carries a buucli of keys 
at her side, and is always dressed in 
white. The first instance of this appau- 
tion occurred in the sixteenth century, 
and the name given to the Indy is lieitlla 
von llosenberg (in iJoheniia) 

Tlie White Lady, The legend says 
that Bertha proniised the workmen of 
Neuhaus a sweet soup and carp on the 
completion of the castle. In remem- 
brance thereof, those dainties are given 
to the poor of Bohemia on Maundy 
Thursday, but have been discontinued. 

The most celebrated in Britain is the 
White Lady of A veneV, the creation of 
Sir Walter Scott. 

The White Lady of Ireland. Tne 
Bonshie (q.v.). 

White Hose. The House of York, 
whose emblem it was. 

White Rose of England, So Perkin 
Warbeck or Osbock was always addressed 
by Margaret of Burgundy, bister of Ed- 
ward IV. (*-1499.) 

Th4 White Rose of Raby. Cecily, wife 
of Bichard duke of York, and mother of 
Edward IV. and Bi chard III. She was 
the youngest of twenty-one children. 

White Sheep (Ah-l-oin-loo). A tribe 
of Turkomans, so called from their 
■tandards. The Sophivo an dynasty of 
Persia was founded by one of this tribe. 

White Si^uall. One which pro- 
duces no diminution of light, in contra- 
distinction to a hlach squall, in which the 
clouds are black and heavy. 


White Stone. Days marhed vnth a 
white stone. Days of pleasure; days to 
be remembered with gratification. The 
Homans used a white stonej or piece of 
chalk to mark their lucky days with on 
the calendar. Those that were unlucky 
they marked with black charcoal. {Ses 
Bkd-lettbr Day.) 

White Surrey. The horse of Bich- 
ard III. 

Saddle White Surrey for the field. 

ShakeapearB, ‘*iiicharct 

White Tincture. That prepara, 
tion which the alchemists believed would 
convert any baser metal into silver. It 
is also called the Stone of the Second 
Order, the Little Elixir, and the Little 
Magisterium. (See Bed Tincture.) 

WhiteWater-lotUB CPe-lien-kaou). 
A secret society which greatly disturbed 
the empire of China in the reign of Kea- 
King. (1790-1820.) 

White Widow. The duchess of 
Tyrconnel, wife of Richard Talbot, lord- 
deputy of Ireland under James If., 
created duke of Tyrconnel a little before 
the king’s abdication. After the death 
of Talbot, a female, supposed to be his 
duchess, supported herself for a few 
days by her noodle. She wore a white 
mask and dressed in white. — Pennant. 
**London;* p. 147. 

Whitebait Dinner. The minis- 
terial dinner that announces the near 
clo.se of tho parliamentary session. Sir 
Bober t Preston, M.P. for Dover, first in- 
vited his friond Greorge Bose (secretary 
of tho Treasury) and an elder brother of 
the Trinity Houso to dine with him at 
his fishing cottage, on the banks of 
Dagenham lake. This was at the close 
of the session. Boso on one occasion 
pToposed that Mr. Pitt, thoir mutual 
friond, should be asked to join them; 
this was done, and Pitt promised to re- 
peat his visit the year following, when 
other members swelled the party. This 
went on for several years, when Pitt 
suggested that the muster should be in 
future nearer town, and Greenwich was 
selected. Iiord Camden next advised 
that each man should pay his quota. 
The dinner became an annual feast, and 
is now a matter of course. The time of 
meeting is Trinity Monday, or as near 
Trinity Monday as circumstances will 
allow, and therefore is near the close of 
tho sesdion. 
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Wlliteboys. A secret agrarian asso- 
ciation organised in Ireland about tho 
year 1759 ; so called because they wore 
white shirts in their nightly expeditions. 
In 1787 a now association appeared, the 
members of which called themselves 
“Right-boys.” Tho Whiteboys wore 
originally called “ Levellers,” from tlieir 
throwing down fences and levelling eu- 
clo‘-uros. {See Lisvelleus.) 

Whitehall (London) obtained its 
name from tho white and fresh appear- 
ance of tho front, cornpored with tlio 
ancient buildings in York Place. — /hay- 
lej/f *^Londomana** {See White House.) 

Whitewashed. Said of a jierson 
who has taken the benefit of tho Insol- 
vent Act. Tie w'cnt to prison covered 
with debts and soiled with “dirty ways.-’* 
ho comes out with a clean bill to begin 
tho contest of life afresh. 

Whitsunday. White Sunday. In 
the primitive church, the newly-baptised 
wore white from Master to Pentecost, and 
wore called tdba'U (white-robed). The 
last of tho Sundays, which was also tho 
chief festival, was called oniphaf ically 
JJomin'ica %n A Jhis (Sunday in White). 

Another elyniology is \Vit or Wisdimi 
Sundiiy, the day when the A])ONtles 
were iillcd with wisdom b}'’ the Holy 
Ghust. 

This ihiv \Vil.-H(in(lav i*. oahl 

]Au WlMidlil lUld VJt HtMdli l.lM, 

WuH»oniMi tu tliL aiHistlf< us this day 

Cambr. Lmver. .UAH), l>il i 1, i* 231, 

Whittle Down. To cut away with 
a knife or whittle ; to reduce ; to en- 
croach. In Cumberland, underpaid 
schoolmasters are allowed Wkitlle-uaxt-^ 
i.e., the privilege of knife and fork at 
the table of those who emjdoy them. 

The Americans “whittled down tho 
royal throne ;” “whittled out a common- 
wealth ; ” “ W'hittlo down tho forest 

trees;” “whittle out a railroad;” 
“whittle down to the thin end of no- 
thing.” (Saxon, hwytel^ a large knife.) 

We have whittled down our Iobb extremely, and 
will not allow a man more than 3SU English slam 
out of 4,0(H).— TTalpoZa 

Whole Duty of Man. I’emson, 
bishop of Lincoln, says tho author was 
Dr. Cliaplin, of University CoJh*go, Ox- 
ford. — Evelyn, Diary,’’ 

Thomas Heame ascribes the author- 
ship to archbishop Bancroft. 

Some think Dr. Hawkins, who wrote 
the introduction, was the author. 


The following names have also .been 
suggested Lady Packington (assisted 
by Dr, Fell), archbishop Sterne, arch- 
bishop Woodhoad, William Fulman, 
archbishop Frewen (president of Hag- 
dalen College, Oxford), and others. 

Whom the G-ods Dove Die 
Young (Ilcrodotos). Cited in “Don 
Juan,” canto iv. 12 (death of Haidee). 

Wicked (2syl.), in connection with 
tr/c/, like tlio French michant with 
white. Hollis seems to be on ecclesias- 
tical allusion. The good are “ the lights 
of tho earth,” tho evil are smouldering 
wicks. Wo read two or throe times in 
the liiblo that the “ candle of the wicked 
shall bo put out.” (French, whiter, to 
smoko with brimstone. “ Wick” is tho 
Saxon v'eove, a reed. See Ps. i. ; comjmre 
Isa. xlii. 3.) 

Wicked Bible. (See Bible.) 

Wicket-gate. The entrance to tho 
road that loadcth to the Celestial City. 
Over tho portal is tho inscription — 
“ Knock, and it shall be opened unto 
YOU.” — Jjunyan, Progress,” 

Wicliffe {John), called “The morn- 
ing star of the Reformation.” (1321- 
1384 ) 

Wide'nostrils (Ssyl.; French, Brin- 
guenarUlcs). A huge giapt, who subsisted 
on windmills, and lived in the island of 
Tohn. When Pantagruel and his fleet 
reached this island, no food could be 
cooked because Widenostrils had swal- 
lowed “every individual pan, skillet, 
kei.tlc, frying-pan, dripping-pan, boiler, 
and saucepan in the land,” and died 
from eating a lump of butter. Tohu 
and Bohn, two contiguous islands (in 
Hebrew, and confusion), mean lands 
laid waste by war. The giant had eaten 
everything, so that there “ was nothing 
to fry with,” as tho French say — i,e,, 
nothing loft to live upon. 

Widow (in “ Hudibras ”). The relict 
of Aminidab Wilmer or Willmot, an In- 
dependent, slain at Edgohill. She bad 
£200 left her. Sir Huchbras fell in love 
with her. 

Widow Bird, a corruption of Why- 
daw Bird; so called from the country 
of Whydaw in Western Africa. The 
blunder is perretuated in the scientiHo 
name given to‘ the genus, which is the 
Latin Vid'ua, a widow- 
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Widow Blackacre. A perverse, 
bustlinff, masculine, pottifog^:mg, liti- 
gious woman. — Wychet'lergt ‘*The Plain 
Dealers 

Widows’ Caps* This was a Roman 
custom. Widows were obliged to wear 

weeds” for ton months, — Seneca, 
**J!!pi£tl€S,** Ixv. 

Widows’ Pianos. Inferior instru- 
ments sold as bargains; so called from 
the ordinary advertisement announcing 
that a widow lady is compelled to sell 
her piano, for which she will take half- 
price. 

Widow’s Port. A wine sol^ for 
port, but of quite a different family. 
As a widow retains her husband’s name 
after the husband is taken away, so this 
mixture of potato-spirit and some in- 
ferior wine retains the name of port, 
though every drop of port is taken 
from it. 

We have all heard of wirlow’s port, and of the in- 
Itinotive dread aU peraoua who have auy respeot for 
their health have for Tinuts. 

Wieland (2 syl. ). The famous smith 
of Scandinavian fable. He and Amilias 
had a contest of skill in their handi- 
craft. Wieland’s sword cleft his rival 
down to the waist ; but so sharp was the 
sword, that Amilias was not aware of 
the cut till he attomjitcd to stir, when 
ho divided into two pieces. This sword 
was named Balmung. 

Wife is from the verb to weave. 
Saxon, ipe/aa ; Danish, rore; German, 
Helen; whence weilf a woman, one who 
works at the distaff. Woman is called 
the distaff. Hence Dryden calls Anne 

a distalf on the throne.” While a girl 
was spinning her wedding clothes she 
was simply a spinster; but when this 
task was done, and she was married, she 
became a wife, or one who had already 
woven her allotted task. 

Alfred, 111 his will, speaks of his male 
and female descendants as those of tho 
spear-side and those of tho spindle- side, 
a distinction still observed by tho Ger- 
mans ; and hence the elligics on graves 
of spears and spindles. 

Wig. liaimpilncca, a head of hair ; 
Italian pemicctt, IVench pennique, whence 
pej’iwig, contracted into ’wig. 

A hitj wig. A magnate. Louis XIV. 
had long Ubwing hair, and tho courtiers. 


out of compliment to the young king, 
wore perukes. When Louis grew older 
ho adopted tho wig, which soon incum- 
bered the head aud shoulders of all the 
aristocracy of England and France. 

An ye fk* over the elea:{h there will 1 m but ae 
wig left in thu parish, and that’s tho miniiiter's.— 
Sir WaUer iScoUt “ Tha Aniiquarif." 

Male Wigs, A penikior, who fancied 
himself ‘'married to immortal verse,” 
sent liis epic to Voltairo, asking him to 
examine it and give bis “candid opinion ” 
of its merits. Tho witty patriarch of 
Femoy simply wrote on the MS., “ Make 
Wigs, Make Wigs, Make Wigs,” and 
returned it to tho barber-poet. {See 
SUTOtt — Stich to tlie Cow.) 

Wiga (Saxon “ warrior ; ” wig, war). 
This word enters into many names of 
places, as Wigan in Lancashire, where 
Arthur is said to have routed the Saxons. 

Wight {hie of) means probably 
cbaiiiiul island (Celtic, gwi/, vfaior; gwytk, 
the channel). The inhabitants used to bo 
called Unhtii or Gwythii, the inhabitants 
of tho channel isle. 

Another derivation is Jute (a preda- 
cious warrior), whence the island was 
once called Ytaland or Gytaland, tho 
land of the Ytas, Gytas, or Jutes; but 
Yta and Gyta are merely other forms of 
givytha. 

Isle of Wight, according to tho famous 
“Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,” is so callod 
from Wihtgar, great grandson of king 
('crdic, who conquered tho island. All 
cponymic names — ^that is, names of per- 
sons, like tho names of places, are more 
ht fur fable than history : as Cissa to 
account for Cissanceastor (Chichester), 
Ilorsa to account for Horsted, Jlengut to 
account for Hongistbury, Jiratus to ac- 
count for Britain, and so on. 

Wig'wam'. An Indian {America). 
Tho Kuisteneaux word is wigwaum, and 
the Algonquin wiguiwaum. 

Wild {Jonathan), tho detective, bom 
at Wolverhami)ton, in Staffordshire. 
He brought to tho gallows thirty-five 
highwaymen, twenty-two housebreakers, 
and ten returned convicts. Ho was him- 
self hanged at Tyburn for housebreaking 
“amidst tho execrations of an enraged 
populace, who pelted him with stones to 
the last moment of his existence.” (1682- 
ITiti.) Fielding has a novel entitled 
“Jonathan Wild.” 
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Wild as a March Hare. The 
hare in spring, after one or two rings, 
will often run straight on end for seveml 
milea This is especially the case with 
the buck, which therefore affords the 
best sport. 

Wild Boar of Ardennes. William 
do laMarck.— IVa/terScoU, Quentin 
lJunmrd'* 

Wild Boar. An emblem of warlike 
fury and merciless brutality. 

Wild Boy of Hameln or Man 
of Nature^ found in the forest of Horts- 
wold, Hanover. He walked on all fours, 
olimbed trees like a monkey, fed on 
grass and loaves, and could never be 
taught to articulate a single word. Dr. 
Arbuthnotand lord Monboddo sanctioned 
the notion that this poor boy was really 
an unsophisticated specimen of the genus 
homo; but Blumcnbach showed most 
conclusively that ho was born dumb, of 
weak intellect, and was driven from his 
home by a stepmother. He was dis- 
covered in 1 725 ; was called Peter the 
Wild Boy ; and died at Broadway Farm, 
near Borkhampstcad, in 1785 (at the 
supposed age oi seventy- throe). 

Wild Children. 

(1) Peter the Wild Boy. {See above.) 

(2) Mdlle. Lablauc, found by the %dl- 
lagors of Soigny, near Ch.alons, in 1731 ; 
she died at Paris in 1780 (at the sup- 
posed age of sixty-two). 

(3) A child captured by throe sports- 
men in the woods of Cannes (France) in 
1798. {See “ World of Wonders/’ pt. ix., 
p. 61, Correspondence.) 

Wild-goose Chase. A hunt after 
a mare’s-nest. This chase has two de- 
fects : First, it is very hard to catch the 
goose; and, secondly, it is of very little 
worth when it is caught. 

To lead one a wild-goose chase. To be- 
guile one with false hopes, or put one on 
the pursuit of something not practicable, 
or at any rate not worth the chase. 

Wild Huntsman. 

The German tradition is that a spec- 
tral hunter with dogs frequents the Black 
Forest to chase the wild animals.— iSir 
Waiter Scott, “ WUd Hunisman.'* 

The French story of "Lo Grand 
Voneur” is laid in Fontainebleau Forest, 
and is considered to bo St. Hubert.”— 
Father Matthieu, 

The English name is '*Heme the 


Hunter, ” who was once a keeper in Wind- 
sor Forest. In winter time, at midnight, 
he walks about Heme’s Oak, and blasts 
trees and cattle. Ho wears horns, and 
rattles a chain in a ''most hideous man- 
ner.”— "Jlfeny Wives of Windsor,” iv. 4. 

Another legend is tjfiat a certain Jew 
would not suffer Jesus to drink out of a 
horse-trough, but pointed to some water 
in a hoof-print as good enough for “ such 
an enemy of Moses,” and that this num 
is the “Wild Huntsman." — Kuhn von 
Schwarz^ Xordd. Sagen^ p. 499. 

Wild Oats. Be %s sowing his wild 
oaf indulging the buoyant folly of 
youth; living in youthful dissipation. 
Tho idea is that the mind is a field of 
good oats, but these pranks ore wild oats 
or weeds sown amongst the good seed, 
choking it for a time, and about to die 
out and give to genuine corn. 

The corresponding French phrase is Jetn 
ses premiet's feux, which reminds us of 
Cicero's expression, Nondum, illi d^erbuit 
aUolescentia. {See Oats.) 

Wild Women ( IVild^ FrauSn) of 
Germany resemble the Elle-maids of 
Scandinavia. Like them, they are very 
beautiful, have long (lowing hair, and 
live in hills, (^e WUNDSRBfiRQ.) 

Wild'air {Sir Barry). A profligate 
in Farquhar’s " Constant Couple.” 

Wilde. A John or Johnny Wilde is 
one who wears himself to skin and bone 
to add house to house and bam to barn. 
The tale is that John Wilde of Roden- 
kirchen, in the Isle of Riigen, found one 
day a glass slipper belonging to one of 
the hill-folks. Next day the little 
brownie, in the character of a merchant, 
came to redeem it, and John asked as 
the price '* that he should find a gold 
ducat in every furrow he ploughed.” The 
bargain was concluded, and the avari- 
cious hunks never ceased ploughing 
morning, noon, nor night, out died 
within twelve months from over- work.— 
Jtugen tradition. 

Wildfire {Madge), The creixy daughter 
of Old Meg Murdochson, the gipsy thief. 
She had been seduced when a giddy girl, 
and the murder of her infant had tumeu 
her brain. —Sir Walter Scott, " Heart oj 
Mid-Lothian.” 

Wile away Time (not WhiU), It ii 
the same word as " guile,” to " beguile 
the time” {JaUer’4 tempos). 
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Wil'frid, son of Oswald Wycliffe, a 
lad after the type of Beattie’s Minstrel. 
He was love with Matilda^ heir of 
Kokeby’s knight. After various vil- 
lanies, Oswald forced Matilda to pro- 
mise to marry his son. Wilfrid thanked 
her, and fell dead at her feet.~4Sitr Walter 
Scat, 

St. WUjrid. Patron saint of bakers, 
being himself of the same craft. (634* 
709.) 

St. Wilfrid! » Needle. A narrow passage 
in the crypt of Ilipon cathedral, built by 
Odo, archbishop of Canterbury, and used 
to ixy whether virgins deserve the name 
or not. It is said that none but virgins 
can pass this ordeaL 

Willielm Mei'ster (2 syl.). The 
first true Gorman novel. It was by 
Goethe, who died 1832, aged eighty-three. 


William (2 syl.; in '*Jeruaalom 
Delivered **), archbishop of Orange. An 
ecclesiastical warrior, who besought pope 
Urban on his knees that he might be 
sent in the crusade. He took 400 armed 
men in his train from bis own diocese. 

William, youngest son of William 
Rufus. He wore a casque of gold, and 
was the leader of a largo army of British 
bow>men and Irish volunteers in the 
crusading exmj.—Taseo, ** Jerusalem Ds- 
livered,’* ok. iii. 

*** English history teaches that 
William Hufus was never married. {See 
Orlando Furioso.) 

Belted Will. William lord Howard, 
warden of the Western Marches. (15G3> 
1640.) 


Hif Bilbos blade, by Varolimen felt. 

Hang in a broad and studded bolt , 

Hence, in rude piinuse, the borderers still 
Called noble Howard *• Uelted Will ’* 

Sir Walter Scott. "Lay of the Laet Mwetrel*’ ▼. IS. 


St. William of Aquitaine was one of 
the soldiers of Charlemagne, and helped 
to chase the Saracens from Languedoc. 
In 808 he renounced the world, and died 
812. He is usually represented as a 
mailed soldier. 

St. William of Malavalle or Maleval. 
A Fronch nobleman of very abandoned 
life; but being converted, be went as 
pilgrim to Jerusalem, and on his return 
retired to the desert of Malavalle. He is 
depicted in a Benedictine’s habit, with 
armour lying beside him. (Died 1157.) 

St. WUlUtmof Mmtpelieris represented 
with a lily growing from his mouth, with 
the words AveMaiia in gold letters on it. 


St, William of MonU Virqine in dxayra 
with a wolf by his side. (Died 1142.) 

St. William of Norwich was the cele- 
brated child said to have been crucified 
by the Jews in 1137. Ho is represented 
as a child crowned with thorns, or cruci- 
fied. or holding a hammer and nails in 
his huuds, or wounded in his side with a 
knife. {See Polyolbion, Song xxiv ' 

In Percy’s “Reliquos,” bk. i. 3, 
there is a tale of a lad named Hew, son 
of lady Helen, of Merry land town (Milan), 
who was allured by a Jew’s daughter 
with an apple. She stuck him witli a 

1 )enknifo, rolled him in lead, and oast 
urn into a well. Lady Helen went in 
search of her boy, and the child’s ghost 
cried out from the bottom of the well— 

Tho 1p,u1 it woiiilrriiiH luiihcr, 

'J'lie well is UDiiilwiufi deip , 

A km n iwukuilu Ktitko in luy belt ; 

A wuiu I douuoe bpelk." (Aee Ilucn.) 

St. William of Roeschild is representea 
with a torch flaming on his grave. (Died 
1203.) 

St. William of York is depicted in 
pontificals, and bearing his archiepis- 
copal cross. (Died 1154.) 

William II. The body of this king 
was picked up by Purkess, a charcoal- 
burner of Minostead, and conveyed in a 
cart to Winchester. The name of Purkess 
is still to be seen in the same village. 

A MiDMtead chur], irhose wonted trade 
Was buniiuR cbaroual in the glade, 
UutBtretchcd amid the goree 
Tlie monarch found, and in hie wain 
He raiaed. and to Swithm’e fane 
Conveyed the bleeding oorseu W. S- Boee. 

William III. It was not known till 
the discovery of the correspondence of 
Cardonnel, secretary of Marlborough, by 
the Historical MS. Commission in 1869, 
that our Dutch king was a great eater. 
Cardonnel, writing from the Hague, 
October, 1701, to under-secrotary Ellis, 
says— ** It is a pity his majesty will not 
bo more temperate in his diet. Should 
1 eat 60 much, and of the same kinds, 
I dare say I should scarce have survived 
it so long, and yet I reckon myself none 
of the weakest constitutions.” 

William of Claudes' lie (2 syl. ), A noted 
outlaw and famous archer of the north 
countrie.” (Jke Clym of the Clough.) 

William of Newburgh (Gulielmus Neu- 
brigensis), monk of Newburgh in York- 
shire, snmamed Little, and sometimes 
called Qulielmus Parvus, wrote a histo^ 
in five books, from the Conquest to 1197, 
edited by Thomas Heame» in thrM 
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▼olumof, octavo, Oxford, 1719. The 
Latin is pfood, and tho work ranks with 
that of Malmesbury. William of New- 
burgh is tho first writer who rejects 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Trojan descent 
of the old Britons, which be calls a fig- 
ment mado more absurd by Geoffrey’s 
impudoiit and importinent lios.” He is, 
however, quite as fabulous an historian 
as tho “impudent” Geoffrey. (113t5- 
1208.) 

WHliain, king of Prussia and omp. 
of Germany, is called Kaiser Tariuffe. 

Willie-Wastle (the child’s game). 
Willie Wastlo was governor of Hume 
castle, Haddington. When Cromwell 
sent a summons to him to surrender, he 
replied-— 

I, Willie Wastie, 
bland tirtn in iny castle, 

And all tlie doKs m i tie town 
Bha’utpuU Willie Wasllcdown. 

Willoughby {Sir Hv(/k). Sent by 
queen Elizabeth to discover tho north- 
east passage. He sailed in command of 
throe ships, all of which wore lost. Sub- 
sequently voyagers tried the north-west 
course. 

Such wa* the Briton’s fato 

/■with hrst prow <what have nut. Britons dared?) 

He for the pnsaage sought, attempted hin.'e 

Bo mucli lu vam. U'horutun, U inter" 

Willow. To %vear tJie wUlow. To go 
into mourning, ospocially for a sweet- 
heart or bride. Fuller says, “The wil- 
low is a sad tree, whereof such as have 
lost their love make their mourning gar- 
lands.” Tho psalmist tolls us that the 
Jews in captivity “ hanged their harps 
upon tho willows ” in sign of mourning 
(cxxxvii.). 

Willow Garland. An emblem of 
being forsaken. “ All round my hat I 
wear a green willow.” So Whakospraro : 
“1 offei'i'd him my company to a willow- 

tree to make lum a garland, as being 

forsaken” (“Much Ado About Nothing.” 
li. 1.) The very term weeping willow will 
suffice to account for its emblematical 
character. 

Willow Pattern. To the right is 
a lordly mandarin's country seat. It is 
two storevs high to show the rank and 
wealth of the possessor ; in tho fore- 
ground is a pavilion, in the back-ground 
an orange-tree, and to the right of the 
pavilion a peach-tree in full bearing. 
The estate is enclosed by an elegant 


wooden fence. At one end of the bridge 
is the famous willow -tree, and at the 
other tho gardener’s cottage, one storey 
high, and so humble that the ground's 
are wholly uncultivated, the only green 
thing being a small fir-tree at the back. 
At the top of the pattern (left-hand side) 
is an island, with a cottage ; the grounds 
are highly cultivated, and much has been 
reclaimed from the water. The two birds 
are turtle-doves. Tho three figures on 
tho bridge are the mandarin’s daughter 
with a distaff nearest the cottage, tho 
lovers with a box in the middle, and 
nearest the willow-tree the mandarin with 
a whip. 

The tradition. The mandarin had an 
only daughter named Li-chi, who fell in 
love with Chang, a young man who lived 
in tho island homo represented at the 
top of tho pattern, and who had been 
lier father’s secretary. The father over- 
lu'ard them one day making vows of love 
under the orange-tree, and sternly for- 
bade the unequal match ; but the lovers 
contrived to elope, lay concealed for a 
while in tho gardener’s cottage, and 
thence mado their escape in a boat to 
the island homo of tho young lover. The 
enraged mandarin pursued them with a 
whip, and would have beaten them to 
death had not the gods rewarded their 
fidelity by changing them both into turtle- 
doves. The picture is called the willow 
pattern not only because it is a tale of 
disastrous love, but because the elope- 
ment occurred “when tho willow begins 
to shed its loaves.” 

Willy-nilly. Nolens volens ; willing 
or not. Wdl~liet mlldie, where nill is n* 
negative and vnll, the same as nolens is 
n'-volens. 

Wil'mington, invoked by Thomson 
in his “ Winter,” is Sir Spencer Compton, 
earl of Wilmington, tho first patron of 
our poot, and speaker of the House of 
Commons. 

WiVted (A mericaTi). Withered. This 
is the Hutch and German welken (to fade). 
Sponsor says, “When ruddy Phoebus 
’gins to welk in west ” — fade in the 
west. 

Wilton {Ralph de). The accepted 
suitor of lady Clare, daughter of the earl 
of Gloucester. When lord Marmion over- 
came He Wilton in the ordeal of battle, 
and left him on the field for dead, lady 
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Clare took refuge in Whitby convent. 
Lord Marmion, wishing to secure her 
large estates, forsook his betrothed, l:idy 
Constance of Beverley, and proposed to 
lady Clare, but was scornfully rejected. 
Under Marmion*s directions, she was 
removed from the care of the abbess of 
St. Hilda to Tantallon Hall, where sho 
encountered De Wilton, who had been 
healed of bis wounds, and had returned 
from the Holy Laud, whither ho had gone 
on a pilgrimage. De Wilton was knighted 
by Douglas, and married lady Clare. — 
air Walter {Scotty ** Marmion.** 

Wilt'sh-ire (2 S 5 d.) is Wilton-shire, 
Wilton being a contraction of Wily-town 
(the town on the river 

Win'chester. Accoi'ding to tho 
authority given below, Winchoster was 
tho Caniclot of Arthurian romance. 
Hanmor, referring to “King Lear,” ii. 2, 
pava Camelot is Queen’s ( !iiinol, Sornorset- 
phiro, in tlio vicinity of which “ are many 
large moors where arc brc<l groat quan- 
tities of gees. 0 , so that many other places 
are from lionco supjilied with quills and 
featliers.” Kent wvys to tlie Duke of 
Cornwall— 

Oonge, If I had you upon Sarum phiii, 

I’d drive ye cacklms home to Cuiuelot. 

With all duo respect to Hanmor, it seema 
far more probable that Kent refeis to 
Camelford, in (IJorriwal], where tho duke 
of Cornwall resided, in his casllo of Tin- 
tag'el. Ho says, “If 1 had you on 
Salisbury plain (whero geeso abound), 1 
would drive you borne to Tint'igel, on 
tho river Camel ” Though tho Camelot 
of Shakespeare is Tiutagcl or Camelford, 
yet tho Camelot of King A.rthiir may bo 
Queen’s Camel ; and indeed visitors are 
still pointed to certain largo ciitroiujli- 
ments tboro called by tbo inhabitants 
“ King Arthur’s I'alace.” 

Sir Uiilin'B swo»d w*g put into marhhj stone. 
Btun luf; ns iipii^hc as a gicat niillsToiip. and Jt 
Bwimi down th" stream to the •■ity of ('uintlot— that 
JB. Ill Kiv'iibli. Wiuohealei.— ’‘//jBtoiy o/ Frinct 
Artiair*' 44 . 

'Winds. Foetical names of tite winds. 
The Nortk wind, Bo'reas ; South, Notus 
or Austcr ; IHast, Eii'nis ; West, Zephyr ; 
JS'ortJi-east, ArgesTes ; North-west, Cm'- 
cias ; Sout/i-east, Sirocco or Syrian wind ; 
South-west, Aferor Ai'ricus, and Lib'yeus. 
The Thra'scias is a north wind, but not 
due north. 

BoreM and CnoiBS, and ArgcBtes loud, 

And Throscioa read the woudi, and t«’as aptum j, , 


KotiiR and Afer, Mack with thundorouB clouds, 
1'Tom SfiTolio'Da. Tiiwart of tliege, as heroe. 

Forth TiiKh.. ..Kurus on<l Zephyr .. 

Suocco and Litiecuhzj ' 

MUlon, Faradm Lost," x. 0g9>700 

Special winds, 

(1) The Etesian Winds are yearly or 
anniversary winds, answering to tho mon- 
soons of tho East Indies. The word wa^ 
applied by Greek and Roman writers to 
tlio periodical winds of the Mediterr.i- 
nean. (Greek, el'os, a year.) 

(2) The Haumattan. A wind which 
blows periodically from the interior parts 
of Africa towards tho Atlantic. It 
prevails in December, .lanuary, and Fob- 
ruarj% and is generally accompanied with 
fog, but IS so dry as to wither vegetation 
and <-auso ilio human skin to peel off. 

(Jl) The Khamsin'. A fifty days' wind 
in Egypt, from tho end of April to tho 
inundation ot the Nile (Arabic for fifty). 

(4) Tho Mistuad. a violent north- 
west wind blowing down the Gulf of 
Lyons ; felt particularly at Marseilles 
and Ihe south-east of Franco. 

(5) The pAMi’Kiio blows in the summer 
season, from tiio Andos across tho pam- 
jias to tho sea-coast. It is a dry north- 
we.st wind. 

(fi) The I IJNA Winds prevail for four 
months in tho Puna (tablo-lands of Peru). 
The most dry and parching winds of an 3 \ 
When they prevail it is necessary to 
])rofoct tho faco with a mask, from tho 
heat by day and tho intense cold of tlio 
night. 

(7) Sam'[Kl or Simoom'. A hot, suffo- 
cainig wind that blows occasionally in 
Africa and Arabia. Its approach is in- 
dicated by a roflness in the air. (Arabic, 
samoow, from samma, destructive.) 

(8) The Siiiocco. A wind from North- 
ern Africa that blows over 1 baly, Sicily, 
&c., producing extreme languor and 
menial debility. 

(fi) Tho Soi.a'no of Spain, a south- 
ca.st wind, c.xtrcrnoly hot, and loaded 
with fino dust. It proilucos groat un- 
easiness; hence tho proverb, “Ask no 
favour during tho yolano.” Tradr 
Winds.) 

To lahe or have the wind. To get or 
keep tho upper hand. Lord Paeon uses 
the phrase. “To h<avo tho wind of a 
shiji” is to be to the windward of it. 

Wind Egg. An egg without a shell. 
The cause of this want of shell is that the 
hen was winded or fluttered after impreg« 
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nation. Ur. JolinK«jn’i? notion that the 
ivirul cliffy docs not contain the principle 
of life is no more correct than tlie super- 
stition that the lien tliat lays it was im- 
pregnated, like the “ Thracian mares,** 
hy the wind. 

Windfall. Unexpected legacy; 
money which lias come de cosh. Some 
of the English nobility wero forbidden 
by the tenure of their estates to fell the 
tiinlior, ail the trees being reserved for 
the use of the Royal Navy. 'J’hose trees, 
however, which were hLoim down wero 
excepted, and hence a good wind was 
often a great god-send. 

Windmills. Don Quixote do la 
Mancha, riding through tlie jilains of 
Montiol, approached thirty or forty wind- 
mills, which he declared to Sancho Panza 
‘'wore giants, two leagues in length or 
more.** Striking his spurs into Kosi- 
nante, with his lanco in tho rest, he 
drove at one of tho “ monsters dreadful 
as Typhieus.” Tho lanco lodged in tho 
sail, and tho latter, striking both man 
and beast, lifted them into tho air, 
shivering the lanco to pieces. When 
tho valiant knight and Ins steed fell to 
tho ground they were both much injured, 
and Don Quixoto declared that tho en- 
chanter Erosion, “ who carried off his 
library with all the books therein,** had 
changed tho giants into windmills “out 
of malioo.” — Cervantes j i^uixote^** 

bk. i., ch. 8. 

To ffjht in'di louidmids. To combat 
chimeras. Tho French have tho sanio 
proverb, “ So battro centre dcs mouiius 
11 vent.’* The allusion is, of course, to 
the adventure of Don Quixoto referred 
to above. 

To have windmills in your head. Fan- 
cies, chimeras. Similar to “ boos in 
your bonnet’* (q.v.'). Sancho Panza 
says — 

Did I not toll your worship they were win'lnnlls? 
mid whooould linve tliou'dit otiierwiHc, exerpt Hi>uh 
as had wiitdinillH in thoir head it— Cervantes, "JX/n 
tiuixoU," bk. 1.. ch. a 

Windmill Street. When Charnel 
chapel, St. Paul’s, was taken down by the 
Protector Somerset, in 1,049, more than 
1,000 cart-loads of bones w'cro removed 
to Finsbury P'ields, where they fonned a 
largo mound, on which thrae windmills 
wore erected. It was from these mills 
that the street obtained its name.'- Leiyh 
Hunt 


Window. A corruption of windor, 
(Wchsh, yao/nt-dor.) A door or lattice to 
lei in the wind or air. 

Wine. The French say of wine that 
makes you stupid, it is vin dUdne; if it 
makes you maudlin, it is vin de rerf (from 
tho notion that deer weep) ; if quarrel- 
some, it is vin de lion ; if talkative, it is 
vin de pie ; if sick, it is vin de pore ; if 
crafty, it is vin de renardj if rude, it is 
vin de singe. (See helow.) 

TP/m of Ape (Chaucer). “ I trow that 
yo have drunken win of ape’* — i.e., wine 
to make you drunk ; in French, vm de 
singe. There is a Talmud jiarabl© which 
says that Satan came one day to drink 
with Noah, and slew a lamb, a lion, a 
pig, and an npe, to teach Noah that man 
before wine is in him is a lamh, when ho 
drinks moderately ho is a lion, when like 
a sot ho is a swine, but after tliat any 
further excess makes him an ape that 
chatters and jabbers without rhyme or 
reason. (See above.) 

Wine-month (Saxon, Win-monath). 
The month of October, the time of vintage. 

Win'frith. Tho same as St. Boniface, 
the njiostle of Germany, an Anglo-Saxon, 
killed by a band of heathons in 755, 

Wing. Wing of a hon.se, wing of an 
army, wing of a battalion or sijnadron, 
Ac., are tho side-pioccs which start from 
the main body, as the wings of birds. 

Don't iri! to fly without wings. Attempt 
nothing you arc not fit for. A French 
proverb. 

Winifred (St.). Patron saint of 
virgins, because she was beheaded by 
Jinnee Caradoc for refusing to marrj'^ him. 
Sho w.as Welsh by birth, and the legend 
says that her head falling on tho ground 
originated the famous healing well of St 
Winifred in Flintshire. She is usually 
drawn like St. Denis, carrying her head 
in her hand. Holywell, in Wales, is 
St. Winifred’s Well, celebrated for its 
“miraculous” virtues. 

Winkin’. lie ran like winkin' —{.a., 
very fast. Ho did it in tho twinkling oj 
an eye, or, as the French say, dans un 
din tlocil ; Italian, in un hatt&r ^occhio, 

WinMe (Natrianicl), A cockney 
sportsman, and one of tho Pickwick club. 
— Dickens, “ Pickwick Papers." 

Hip van Winkle. A Dutch colonist of 
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Xcw York. He met with a strange man 
in a ravine of the Kaatskill Mountains. 
Rip helps him to carry a keg, and when 
they reach the destination Rip sees a 
numier of odd creatures playing nine- 
pins, but no one utters a word. Master 
winkle seizes tho first opportunity to 
take a sip at the keg, falls into a stupor, 
and sleeps for twenty 3’ears. On waking, 
his wife is dead and buried, his daughter 
i.s married, his native village has been 
remodelled, and America has become 
Independent.— Washington Irving, 

Wint-monath ( Wind-month ). Tho 
Anglo-Saxon name for November. 

Winter, Summer. Wo say of an 
old man, “ His life has extended to a 
hundred winters but of a blooming 
girl, ''She has seen sixteen summers.” 

Winter’s Tale (Shakespeare). Tho 
story is taken from tho ** Pleasant His- 
tory of Dorastus and Pawnia,” by Roboi*t 
Greene. Dorastus is called by Shako- 
speare Florizel and Doriclos, and Fawnia 
is Perdita. Leontes of the ‘‘Winter’s 
Tale” is called Egistus in the novel, 
Polixenes is called J’andosto, and (j^uecn 
] 1 i rmi'one is called Bellaria. 

Wir'ral {Cheshire), where are “few 
that either God or man with good heart 
love.” — “jStr Gawayne and the Green 
Knight.** 

Wise {The), 

Albert II., duke of Austria, called 
The Lame and Wiife. (1289, l?530-Di.08.) 

Ali’ONSO X. or IX. of Leon, and IV, 
of Castile, called The Wise and Tlie 
nomer. (1203, 12r)2-12‘'5.) 

Ahen-esua, a Spanish rabbi, born at 
Toledo. (1119-117*1.) 

Charles V. of Fniucc, called Le Saqe. 
(1337, regent ISfiS-lSOO, king 1:104-1380.) 

CllE-TSOU, founder of tho fourteenth 
dynasty of China, called IJou-^te-lae (tho 
niodel ruler), and his sovereignty The 
Wise Govemrnent. (1278-1295.) 

Comte de las Cases, called Le Siige. 

( 1766 - 1812 .) 

Frederick, elector of Saxony. (1463, 
1544-1554.) 

John V. of Brittany, called Tlie Good 
and Wise. (13S9, 1399-1412.) 

H Wise as the women of Mungret. At I 
Mungret, near Limerick, was a famous | 
monastery, and one day a deputiition uas 
sent to it from Cashel to try the skill of 
the Mungret scholars. The heads of tho I 


monastery had no desire to bo put to 
this proof, so they habited several of their 
scholars as women, and sent them fonh 
to waylay tho deputation. Tho Cashel 
professors met one and another of these 
“women,” and asked the way, or dis- 
tance, or hour of tho day, to all which 
questions they received replies in Greek. 
Thunderstruck with this strange occur- 
rence, they resolved to return, saying, 
“ What must the scholars bo if even tho 
townswomen talk in Greek !” 

^ A\iUtan the Wise. A drama by 
Lessing, based on a story in the “ De- 
cameron.” {Lay x., Kovel 3.) 

Wise Men of the East. The three 
l^Iagi who folbnvod tho guiding star to 
iicthlohcm. Tiiey aro tlio patron saints 
of travellers. {See Seven Sages.) 

Wisest Man of Greece. So tho 
Delphic oracle pronounced Soc'ratijs to 
be, and Socrates modestly made answer, 
” ’Tis bocauso I alone of all tho Greeks 
know that I know nothing.” 

Wiseacre. A corruption of tho Gor- 
man weissager (a wise saycr or pniphet). 
This, like the Greek sophism, has quite 
lost its original meaning, and is applied 
to dunces, wiso only “in their own 
conceit.” 

Wishart {George). One of tho early 
reformers of Scotland, condemned to the 
stake by Cardinal Beaton. While the 
lire was blazing about him ho said : “Ho 
who from yon high place beholdoth mo 
with such pride, shall bo brought low, 
even to tho ground, before the trees 
which supplied those faggots have shed 
tlioir leaves.” It wjis March when 
Wishart uttered those words, and tho 
cardinal died in Juno. {See Summons.) 

Wishing-cap. Fortuna'tus had an 
inc.\l):uibtible purse and a wishing-cap, 
but tboso gifts proved tho ruin of himself 
and his sons. The object of the tale is 
to sliow the vanity of human prosperity. 

Wishing-rod of the Niholungs was 
of pure gold. W hoever had it could keep 
tho whole world in subjection. It be- 
longed to Siegfried, but when tho “Nibel- 
ung hoJird” was removed to Wo.Tns this 
rod went also. 

And thereHunoDg was lyinK the wishing rod of gold. 
Which whoso could discover m glit ui subjection 

hold 

Ali this wide world as master, with alJ that dwell 

therein. Lehsem's A tbaungen-Lied,’ ’ st. 116C; 

Wit. To wit, that is to say, A traiui- 



WITCH. 


WIVES. 


lation of the Frencli ga,voh\ Wit is the 
Anglo-Saxon wUan (to know). I rlivide 
my iproperty into four parts, to wit, or 
or wmely, or iluit ib to iay 

‘Witch. By drawing the blood of a 
witch you deprive her of her power of 
sorcery. Glanvil says that when Jane 
Brooks, the demon of Tedwortli, be- 
witched a boy, his father scratched her 
face and drew blood, whereupon the boy 
instantly exclaimed that he was well 
again. 

Blood will I draw on thee ; thou art n witch. 

Shakeapeare, 1 JJmry Fi..** L 5. 

Hammer for Witclus (Malleus Malefi- 
oarum). A treatise drawn up by Heinrich 
Institor and Jacob ^ Spreiiger, system- 
atising the whole doctrine of witchcraft, 
la 3 ring down a regular form of trial, and 
a course of examination. Innocent VIll. 
issned the celebrated bull Sunmi^ Desi- 
derantes in 1484, directing inquisitors 
and others to put to death all practisers 
of witchcraft and other diabolical arts. 

Hr. Sprengor computos that as 
many as nine millions of persons have 
suffered death for witchcraft since the 
bull of Innocent.— of 

Witch of Endor. A divining wo- 
man consulted by Saul when Samuel was 
dead. She colled up the ghost of the 
prophet, and Saul was told that hh death 
was at hand (1 Sam. xxviii. 7-20). 

Witch-Hazel. A shrub supposed 
to be efficacious in discovering witches. 
A forked twig of the hazel was made into 
a divining rod for the purpose. 

Witchcraft. Tlie epidemic domon- 
opathy which raged in the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. 

Witches’ Sabbath. The muster at 
night-time of witches and demons to con- 
coct mischief. The witch first anointed 
her feet and shoulders with the fat of a 
murdered babe, then mounting a broom- 
stick, distaff, or rake, made her exit 
by the chimney, and rode through the 
air to the place of rendezvous. The 
assembled witches feasted together and 
concluded with a dance, in which they 
all turned their backs to each other. 

WitchfLnder. Matthew Hopkins, 
who, in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, travelled through the eastern 
counties to find out witches. At last 
Hopkins himself was tested by his own 
mie. Being cast into a river, he floated. 


was declared to be a wizard, and was 
put to death. (See above, Hammer for 
witches,} 

Wit^am. T<m were horn, I suppose, 
at Little Witham, A reproof to a noodle. 
The puuj of course, is on little wit. 
Witham is in Lincolnshire. 


I will be gworn she wu not bom at Witthnm, for 
Oafler Gibbii....8ays she could not turnup a single 
lesson like ii Christian .— WaUer HcoU, **Iieoa< 
cf Mvdi-Loihiim,** oh. xzxU. 

Withe (1 syl.). When Delilah asked 
Samson what would effectuallv bind him, 
ho told her ** green withes,’’ but when 
she called in the Philistines he snapped 
his bonds like tow. 


It seems impossible that Bamson can he held hy 
such green withes (Le., that a great mscMHUsean or 
carried by such petty sMJtB].-“The Times. 


Wititterly {Mr.), of Cadogan Place, 
Sloane Street. His Christian name was 
Henry. He went about all day in a 
tremor of delight at having shaken hands 
with a lord, and was in the seventh 
heaven because a real lord had promised 
to be his guest. 

Mrs, Witittfirly (Julia), wife of the 
above. A lady “of sweetest insipidity, 
** whose soul was too large for her body.” 
Sho reclined on a sofa half the day and 
studied attitudes of graceful languor. 
Kate Kickleby was her companion, and 
was expected always to be well and in 
good spirits ; why else was she paid a 
salary ? M rs. Wititterly had her husband's 
weakness for ** lords.” Coarseness in a 
lord became in her eyes mere humour ; 
vulgarity got softened down into eccen- 
tricity: and insolence to ‘'aristocratic 
ease.” Her page “ Bill” she called Al- 
phonse. — Dickens, '^Niclbolas Hicklebyf 


Witney {Oxfordshire^ is the Saxon 
Witen-ey, the island of Wise-men— 4. of 
the Witonagemotor national parliament. 

Wit'tington or WhittingUm. Thrice 
lord mayor of London— in 1397, 1406, 
1419. lie amassed a fortune of £350,000. 
(JScG Cat.) Generally spelt Whittington 


Beneath this stone lies Wlttlngtom, 

Sir Kiohard rightly named. . 

‘Who three times Lord Mayor served in Londen. 

In which he ne'er was blamed. 

He rose from indigence to wealth 
By iudustry and tiiat. 

For lo I he scorned to gain by stealth 
What, he got by a cat ..... 

EpUaph (destroyed by the Fire of London). 

Wittoba, in Bombay mythology, is 
Crishna or Vishnu incamato. 


Wives of literary men. The following 


WOLVES, 


m 


wo. 


were unhappy in their “ help-meets : 
Addison, lord Byron, Dickens, Dryden, 
Albert Durer, Haydn, Hooker, B. Joiison, 
W, Lilly (second wife), Milton, Moli5re, 
More, Scaliger, Schle^l (both wives), 
Shakespeare, Shelley(flr8twife), Socrates, 
Wycherley (first wife), &c. 

Wo. Stop (addressed to horses). ‘•Ho!’* 
or“lIoa!”wa8 formerly an exclamation 
comman^ng the knights at tournaments 
to cease from all further action. 

Hcollprs. as they read much of love, so when they 
once fall in love, tliere is no ho with thorn liil they 
have their love.— *‘CoUer of Canterburw** (lous). 

Woden. Another form of Odin 
iq.v.). The word is incorporated in Wo- 
densbury (Kent), Wedensbury (Suffolk), 
Wansdyko (Wiltshire), Wednesday, &c. 

Woftll. Knight of the Wofiil C(mn- 
tenance^ The title given by Sancho Panza 
to Don Quixote (bk. iii., cb. 5). After 
liis challenge of the two royal lions (pt. 
II., bk. i., ch, 17) the adventurer called 
himself KnigU of ike Lwiu. 

Wokey. Wiched os the Witch of 
Woheg. Wokey-hole is a noted cavern 
in Somersetshire, which has given birth 
to as many woird stones as the Sybils* 
Cave in Italy. The Witch of Wokey was 
metamorphosed into stono by a “lomod 
wight *’ from Gaston, but loft her ciurso 
behind, so that the fair damsels of Wokey 
rarely find ‘*a gallant.”— Percy, “Pe- 
liques” iii. 14. 

Wolf. 

Fenris, The wolf that scatters venom 
through air and water, and wiU swallow 
Odin when time shall be more. 

SkOlL The wolf that follows the sun and 
moon, and will swallow them ultimately. 
^Scaridinaman mytltalogy. 

Wolves. It is not true that wolves 
were extixpated from the island in the 
reign of Edgar. The tradition is based 
upon the words of William of Malmes- 
bury (bk. ii., ch, 8), who says that the 
tribute paid by the king of Wales, con- 
sisting of 300 wolves, ceased after the 
third year, because “ nullum so ultenus 
posse inveni're professus** (because be 
could find no moro — i.c., in Wales) ; but 
in the tenth year of William I., we find 
that Bobert de Umfranville, knight, hold 
his lordship of Riddlesdale in Northum- 
berland by service of defending that 
part of the kingdom from "wolves,' 
In the forty-third year of Edward III., 


Thomas Engame held lands in Pitchloy, 
Northamptonshire, by service of finding 
dogs at his own cost for the destruction 
of "wolves’* and foxes. Even in the 
eleventh year of Henry VI., Sir Kobert 
Plumpton held one bovate of land in the 
county of Notts by service of "frighting 
the wolves** in Shire wood Forest. 

She-wolf of France, Isabella le Bely 
wife of Edward II. According to a tra- 
dition sho murdered the king by burning 
his bowels with a hot iron, or by tearing 
thorn from liis body with her own hands. 

Bhp-wolf of France, with unrelenting fangs, 

That tear’iit Iho bowels of thy mangled mate. 

Gray, “ Tht JtanL** 

The Wolf. So Dryden calls the Pres- 
bytery in his " Hind and Panther.** 

Unkennelled range in thy Polonian plains, 

A nercer foe the lusatiatu Wolf remains. 

PL f. 

He Itm seen a wolf. Said of a person 
who has lost his voice. Our forofathora 
used to say that if a man saw a wolf 
b(‘fore the wolf saw him h(i became dumb^ 
at least for a time. 

Vov qtioqiift Mforlm 

Jam finjit . liipi Ahunui vuloYe prlo'rpn. 

nrf/i/, £<'1. ix. 

•* Ocr young companion has seen a wolf,” said ladv 
Jlanieline,” anil has lust bis tongue in couseiiuencew*' 
— 4»co«, ** ^entm Durward." oh. xvill. 

To sec a wolf is also a good sign, inas- 
much as the wolf was dedicated to Odzn, 
the giver of victory. 

He put his head, into the wolfs mouth. 
Ho o.xposed himself to needless danger. 
The allusion is to the fable of the crane 
that put its head into a wolfs mouth in 
order to extract a bone. The fablo is 
sometimes related of a fox instead of a 
wolf. {French.) 

Tocry ** Wolf T To give a false alarm. 
The allusion is to tho well-known fable of 
tho shepherd lad who used to cry " Wolf 1” 
merely to make fun of the noighbours, 
but when at last the wolf came no one 
would beliovo him. 

In Chinese history it is said that Te'u- 
wang, of the third Imperial dynasty, was 
attached to a courtesan named Pao-tse, 
whom ho tried by various expedients to 
make laugh. At length he h^t upon the 
following: Ho caused tho tocsins to be 
rung as if some invaders were at the gates. 
Pao-tso laughed immoderately to see the 
people pouring into the city in alarm. 
The emperor, seeing the success of his 
trick, repeated it over and over again 
but at last an enemy really did come 
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and when tlie alarm was given no one 
paid attention to it, and the emporor 
was slain (b.o. 770). {See AMYCUEaN 
Silence.) 

To heep the wolf from iJie door. To keep 
out hunger. We say of a ravenous person 
" He has a wolf in his stomach,” an ex- 
pression common to the French and Ger- 
mans. Thus mamf/er comme un louj) is to 
eat voraciously, and wolfmagen is the 
German for a keen appetite. 

Dark as a wolfs mouth. Pitch dark. 
Is mouth in this phrase a corruption of 
moidh t Wolf s-month is January. 

Le loup mourra dtins sa peau. As a 
man lives so will he die. 

Avoir vu U loup. To havo seen the 
world. 

Wolf tn music. Applied to a had 
fifth, or to the interval from the false 
octave, obtained by the fifths, to the 
true one. The concords in such instru- 
ments as the organ and pianoforte cannot 
bo made perfect, because the interval of 
a tone is not uniformly the same. For 
instance, the interval between the fourth 
and fifth of the major scale contains nine 
commas or parts, out that between the 
fifth and sixth onlv eight. Tuners gene- 
rally distribute tlie defects, but some 
musicians prefer to throw the onus on 
some particular keys. A squeak mode 
in reed instruments by unskilful players 
is termed a Qoose. 

Wolf, duke of Gascony. One of Charle- 
magno’sknights,and the roost treacherous 
of ^1, except Ganelon. He sold his guest 
and his family. He wore browned steel 
armour, damasked with silver ; but his 
favourite weapon wao the gallows. He 
was never in a rage, but cruel in cold 
blood. 

It was Wolf, duke of Gasconr, who was the origi- 
nator of the plan of tjing wetted ropes ronnd the 
temples of his prisonors, to make their eyeballs start 
trom their socketa It was he who had them sewed 
op in freshly-stripped bulls* litdes, and exposed to 
the sun till the hides in shnokiug broke their bones, 
— ** OVoaMmtiaine*’' hi* 

Wolf’s-bane. The Germans call all 
poisonous herbs ''banes,” and the Greeks, 
mistaking the word for " beans,” trans- 
lated it by hifamci, as they did "hen- 
bane ” (huos ks^amos). Wolf’s-bane is an 
aconite with a pale yellow flower, called 
therefore the mite-bone to distinguish it 
from the hlue aconite. White-bean would 
be in Greek leukos hnamos, which was 
corrupted into htkos kvomios (wolf-bean) ; 
but botanists, seeing the absurdity of 


calling aconite a "bean,” restored the 
original German word "bane,” but re- 
tained the corrupt word lukos (wolf), and 
hence the ridiculous term "wolfs-bane.” 
— H. Fox Talbot. 

*•* This cannot be correct: (1) done is 
not German ; (2) Hws Kvamos would be 
hog-bean, not hen- bane; (3) How could 
Greeks mistranslate Gorman ? The 
truth is, Wolf’s-bane is so called, because 
meat saturated with its juice was supposed 
to be a wolf-poison. 

WolTs Head. A general enemy; 
some one or thing obnoxious to all. 

Any one who ditreii to connect hlmeelf vith a tnib- 
licatlun which Blue lu liiernonalitieHlf ftude himaelf a 
caput lupi'num, agaiiuit whom evo^ man at every 
claM and party are (?) willing to raise their cudgel. 
~- The T ittutt, January 12. 1B70. 

Wolf Men. Giraldus Cambrensis 
tells us {pptra^ vol. v. p. 119) that 
Irishmen can be " changed into wolves.” 
Nennius asserts that the "descendants 
of wolves are still in Ossory,”and they 
retransform themselves into wolves when 
they bite. — Wonders of Eriy xiv. 

*** These Ossory inen-wolves are of 
the race of Laighne Pxlaidh. 

Wolf-month or Wolf-monath. Tho 
Saxon name fur January, because " people 
are wont always in that month to bo in 
more danger of being devoured by wolves 
than m any other.” — Verstegan, 

Woman. The Rabbins assert that 
man was originally formed with a tail, 
but that Deity cut off this appendage and 
made woman thereof. T. Moore says— 

Rwry husband reineinbers th’ original plan, 

And knowing his wife is no more than his tail, 

Why, ho— IMVUB her behind him as much os ho can. 

The Silent Woman, A public-house 
sign, being a woman without a head. 
The original of this sign was a woman 
decapitated, and called the Good Woman, 

Wonder. A nine-days' wonder. 
Something that causes a sensational 
astonishment for a few days, and is then 
placed in the limbo of "things forgot” 
Three davs’ amazement three days’ dis- 
cussion of details, and three days of sub- 
sidence. {See Nine ; aid Seven, p. 817.) 

The eighth wonder. The palace of the 
Escurial in Toledo, built by Felipe II. 
to commemorate his victory over tho 
French at St Quentin. It was dedicated 
to San Lorenzo, and Juan Baptista do 
Toledo, the architect, took a gridiron 
for his model— the birs being repre- 
sented by rows or files of buildings, 
and the handle by a church. It has 
1,8G0 rooms, 6,200 windows and doora, 
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80 rtairoases, 73 fountains, 48 wine-cel- 
lars, 51 bells, and 8 organs. Its cir- 
cumference is 4,800 feet (nearly a mile). 
Escurial is scoria ferri, iron dross, be- 
cause its site is that of old iron works. 
{Se» Tuileries.) 

An eighth wonder^ A work of extra- 
ordinary mechanical ingenuity, such as 
the Gxw Wall of China, the Dome of 
Chosroes in Madoin, St. Peter^s of Rome, 
the Menai Suspension Bridge, the Thames 
'IHinnel, the bridge over the Niagara, 
PMdystone Lighthouse, the Suez Canal, 
the Railroad over Mount Cenis, the 
Atlantic Cable, &c. 

2’Ae 77<rce Wonders of Bahjlon. 
ho Palace, eight miles iu‘ circum- 
ference. 

The Hanging Gardens. 

The Tower of Babel, said by some 
Jewish writers to be twelve miles in 
height I Jerome quotes contemporary 
authority for its being four miles high. 
Strabo states its height to have been (>(>0 
feet. 

Wonder-worker. St. Gregory, of 
ifeo-Cmsaro^ in Pontus ; so called be- 
cause be ** recalled devils at his will, 
stayed a river, killed a Jew by the mere 
effort of his will, changed a lake into 
solid earth, and did many other wonder- 
ful things.” {See Thaumatubous.) 

Woo or Woo’e. Stop, addressed to a 
horse. The Latin word oJi£ has the same 
meaning. Thus Iloraco (Sat. J., v. 12): 
'*Oh8, Jam satis est." 

Woo’ish, when addressed to horses, 
means ** Bear to the left.” In the West 
of England they oav Woag—i.e., wag off 
(S ixon, woh, a bend or turn). Woo’ish 
IS **Move off a little.” 

Woo-tee Dynastjr. The eighth 
Imperial dynasty of China, established 
in the south Liou-yu. A cobbler, having 
assassinated the two preceding monarchs, 
usuiped the. crown, and took the name 
of Woo-tee (king TFbo), a name assumed 
by many of his followers. 

Wood. Knight of the Wood or Knight 
of the Mirrors, So called becauso his 
coat was overspread with numerous 
small mirrors. It was Sampson Carrasco, 
a bachelor of letters, who adopted the 
diiEfguise of a knight under the hope of 
overthrowing Don Quixote, when he 
would have imposed upon him the penalty 
of returning to his home for two years ; 


but it BO happened that Don Quixote 
was the victor, and Carrasco’s scheme 
was abortive. As KnigH of the WhiU 
Moon Carrasco again chal'lenged the 
Man'chegon lunatic, and overthrew him ; 
whereupon the vanquished knight was 
obliged to return home, and quit the 
profession of knight-errantry for twelve 
months. Before the term expired ho 
died.-— Cerm7i<c)t, **Don Quixote^ pt. II., 
bk. 1 . 11, &c.; bk. iv. 12. 

Wood’s Halfpence. A penny 
coined by William Wood, to whom 
George 1. granlod letters patent for the 
purpose. {See Dbapier’s Lettebs.) 

Sir Walter’s [Scoft] real belief in Scotch one-poiini 
notes muy bo advantageously contrasted with 8a ift’s 
forced freuay about Woods hall^euco. more espn* 
ivtlly as Swift really did understund the defects of 
W Mod's scheme, ana Sir Wiiltcr was absolutely ig« 
iiuraut of thu currcuoy oontroreisy m wlucU he 
engaged.— 2'Ae Timei. 

Wooden Horiie— 

A t Troy. Virgil tolls us that TTlysses 
had a monster wooden horse made after 
the death of Hector, and gave out that 
it was an offering to the gods to secure 
a prosperous voyage back to Greece. 
’J'lie Trojans dragged the horse within 
their city, but it was full of Grecian sol- 
diers, who at night stole out of their 
place of concealment, slew the Trojan 
guards, opened the city gates, and set 
lire to Troy, It was iriudo by Epeios. 

Cambmean's. The “Arabian Nights” 
tells us of Cambuscan’s horse of brass, 
which had a pin in the nock, and on turn- 
ing this pin the horse rose into the air, 
ond transported the rider to the place 
ho wanted to go to. {See Clavilemo.) 

Wooden Spoon. The last of the 
honour mon, i.e. of the Junior OptimSs, 
in the Cambridge University. Some- 
times two or more *'Iast” men are 
brockoted together, in which case the 
group is termed the spoon bracket. It 
is said that these men are so called 
because in days of yore they were pre- 
sented with a wooden spoon, while the 
other honour men had a silver or golden 
one, a spoon being the usual prix de 
nieriie instead of a medal. (iSes WoODEtf 
Wedge.) 

Wooden Sword. To viewr the 
wooden eword. To overstand the market, 
or keep back sales by asking too high a 
price. Fools used to wear wooden swords 
or ** daggers of lath.” 
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Wooden Wall. When the Greekg 
sent to Delphi to ask how they were to 
defend themselves against Xerxes, who 
had invaded their country, the evasive 
answer given was to this clfoot— 

Pallas hath urged, and Zeus, the fdro of all. 
Hath Btifety vr<>uUH(‘d in a vriMden wall : 
Heed-time and liarveRt, weeping sircR Himll tell 
Uuw thousaiidb fought at bulamis and full 

lyboclen Wui/s of Old linylaiid, Tho 
ships of war. We must now say, Tho 
Iron Walls of Old England.” 

Wooden Wedge. Last in the 
classical tri}>os. When in l tho clas- 
sical tiipos was instil utc<l at Caiiihndge, 
it was debated by wliat nanie to call the 
last on the list. It so happened that 
tho last on tho list was Wedge wood, and 
the name was accoiitod anrl moulded into 
W ooden-wedgo. {Sec Woouex SrooN. ) 

Woodfall, brother of tho Woodfall 
of .Junius, and editor of the Monavg 
Chroiiidey would attend a debate, anci, 
without notes, report it accurately next 
nujriiing. I b* was called M<viorff WootU 
fall. (17ir»-l8l);{.) So couhnv. KadclifTe. 
Woodwar'dian Professor. I'ho 

proh'HMor of geology in llio Uinversily 
of Caiiibridire. 'I’Jiis jnofe.ssorship was 
foimdctl in 1727 by Dr. Woodwaid, 
Wool-gathering. Your mfs are 
flone wool-tjutherhaj. As childrcMi sent to 
giitborwoolfi oiiihedgesar(jabs(‘iitlorati i- 
viiil purpose; so persons ill a “brown study” 
are absent-minded to no good purpose. 
Wool. I);ied in the irool. A hearty 
good fellow, like cloth wliicli is wool-dyed 
[not piece-dy(Hl|, is true throughout “ and 
wi 1 1 wash. ” — A nitrkaulsm, 

WooUen. 

" Odious 1 m woollen ! ’twould a saint provoke 1'* 
iWore tlie lost aords that pour KarcisRa apiike). 

** Mo I let a oharniiiig ctiiiitz and iiruuscls locc 
'Wrap luy cold Hint's, and shade iiiy lilclesHfact* 
One would not sure be Inghtful when one’s dead. 
And— lietty— give the checku u little red.” 

Pope, *'Mortd JSaaajfS^'* Ep. i. 

This was tho ruling passion strong in 
ddath. At the time this was written it 
was compulsory to bury in woollen. 
Narcissa did not dread death half so 
much as being obliged to wear llanncl 
instead of her fine mantles. Narcissa 
was Mrs. Oldfield, the actress, who died 
1731. 

Woollen Goods. {See Linen Goods.) 

Woolsack. To sit on the woohack. 
To bo Lord Chancellor of England, whose 
ecat in tho House of Lords is called the 


woolsack. It is a large square bag of 
wool, without back or arms, and covered 
with rod cloth. In the reign of queen 
Elizabeth an Act of Parliament was passed 
to prevent tho exportation of wool ; and 
that this source of our national wealth 
might be kept constantly in mind, wool- 
Simks woro placed in the House of Peers, 
whereon tho judges sat. Hence the Lord 
Chancellor, who presides in the House of 
Lords, is said to “ sit on tho woolsack,” 
or to bo appointed to the woolsack.” 

Worcester {Woost-er). A con- 
traction of Wicii-tvare-ceasler (tho camp- 
town of the Wicii people). Ware means 
peoiilo, and WicU was a tribe name. 

Worcester. (]!artulary of the church, 
by lleming, published by Heame in two 
volumes 8vo, in 1723. This was compiled 
ill tho roign of the Conqueror. 

Worcester College {Oxford), 
founded by Sir Thomas Coke, of Bontloy, 
Worcestershire, in 1714, 

Words. Manj! words will not fill a 
hvshd. Mere prornisos will not help tlio 
needy. If wo say to a beggar, Bo thou 
filled,” is ho filled ? 

Good words hatter no parsnivs, is a pro- 
verb of the same scope. Jn Scotland an 
excellent dish is made of parsnips and 
potatoes beaten up with butter, 

Worldly-Wiseman {Mr.). One 
who tries to persuade Christian that it 
is very bad policy to continue his jour- 
ney. — Banyan, BihjrinCs Progress.” 

Worm. To have a wm'tn in ond* 
tongue. To be cantankerous; to snarl 
and bito like a mad dog. 

There is one easy artifice 

Tliat Keldoin has been known to miss— 

To snarl at all cIuuks right or wioiig. 

Like a mad dog (bat has a worm in’s loncne.. 

Samuel litUler. '*Upon Modem Cintics. 

Worms, in Germany, according to 
tradition, is so called from the Lindwurni 
or dragon slain by Siegfried under tho 
linden tree, 

I'et more I know of Siegfried that well your eoi 
may hold. 

Deneath the linden tree he slew the dragon bold : 
Then m its blood he bathed him, which turned to 
horn his skin. 

So now no weapon harms him, as oft hath provci 
been. NWelwngm," st. 1U4. 

Worse than a Crime, it was a 
Blunder. Said by Talleyrand of the 
murder oi the duo d’EngMen by Na- 
poleon 1. 
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Wor'ship means state or condition 
of worth, lionce the term ** his worsliip,” 
moaning his worthyship. *‘Thou shalt 
have worsUipin the })roscnce of them that 
sit at meat with thee” (Luke xiv. 10) 
means “Thou shalt have worf/t-s/ap (value 
or appreciation).” In the marriage senuce 
tho man says to the woman, “ With my 
body I thee worship, and with all my 
worldly goods I thee endow”— that is, I 
confer on you my rank and dignities, and 
endow you with my wealth ; tho worth- 
ship attached to my person I share with 
you, and the wealth which is mine is 
thine also. 

Never v^orship the gotls unshod. So 
taught Pythagoras, aiid ho meant in a 
careless and slovenly manner. (See 
lamblichus, “ Protrcptics, Symbol III.” 

"Worsted. Yam or thread made of 
wool ; so called from Worsted in Nor- 
folk, now a village, but onco a largo 
market-town with at least as many thou- 
sand inhabitants as it now contains hun- 
dreds. — Camden, 

Worthies. (The Niue.) See p. 618. 
^ TheJSine Worthies of Loudon. 

(1) Sir WWiam Walworth^ lishrnonger, 

wlio stabbed Wat Tjder, tlie r<*bel. Sir 
William was twice lord mayor. 0^74. 
1380.) ^ ’ 

(2) Sir Henry Pritchard, who (in 13oC) 
feasted Edward III., with 5000 followers; 
Edward, tho Black Prince ; John, king ot 
Austria; tho king of Cyprus; and David, 
king of Scotland. 

(3) Sir William Seveuolce^ who fonglit 
wuih the Dauphin of France, built twenty 
alriifehoiises and a free school. (1418 ) 

(4) Sir Thomas White, mereliant tailor, 
sou of a poor clothiiT. Ju 1553 he kept 
the citi^iseus loyal to (jueeii Mary, during 
Wyatt’s rebellion. {Sir John AVhite 
founded St. John’s College, Oxfoid, on 
tho spot where “two elms grew from ouo 
root.” 

(5) Sir J ohn Bonham^ entrusted with a 
valuable cargo for tho Danish maikot, 
and made commander of Ukj army raised 
to stop the progress of tho great Sulyinan. 

(6) Christopher Croher. Famous at tho 
siege of Bordeaux, and companion of tho 
Black Prince when he helped don Pedro 
to the throne of Castile. 

(7) Sir John Ilawhwood. One of the 


Black Prince’s knights, and immortalised 
in Italian history as “Giovanni Acuti 
Cavaliero.” 

(8) Sir Euffh Carerley. Famous for 
ridding Poland of a monstrous bear. 

(0) Sir Ilrni'y Maleverer^ g(*iierally 
called “Ilemy of Coriiliill,” who lived in 
tho reign of Jlenry IV. Ho was a cru- 
sader, and breamo tho guardian of 
“Jacob’s Well.” 

TIjo chromclo of tlieso -n'orthifis is fold 
in ainixturo of prose and verso by Richard 
Joliiisou, author of “Tho Seven Cham- 
pions of Christendom” (1502). 

*+* Among these nine worthies wo miss 
th(5 names of Whittington, Gresham, and 
iSir John Lawrence (lord mayor in 1G64), 
second to none. 

Wound. Bind (he. wound, and grease 
the weapon. This is a Roskm iieiau lu.ixim, 
'I’licso early physicians applnnl salvo to 
tho weapon, mst(*ad of to tho xvound, 
under the notion of a magical reflex ac/tion. 
Sir Kenelm Digby quotes several anec- 
dotes to prove this sympatlietic action. 

Wra'ith. Tlio sijoctral nppenranco 
of a person shtirtly about to dio, It 
ap)»o.us to piu’soiis at a distanee, and 
foiewanis tliem of tho eycut.-^llighland 
suptrsUiion. 

Wrangler, in Oambridgo phrase, is 
one who has obtained a jJaco m tbo 
liighest mathematical tripos. Tho lirst 
iii.ni of tills class is tcrnu'd tho sniinr 
wi angler; tho lest aro an anged accord- 
ing to n'SjK-cfivo merit, and arc called 
second, third, jourth, &c., wrangler, as it 
may be. in tho middle ngos, when 
h'lters wore lirst ehivated to resjiectii- 
bdity in modern J'lurope, collego exercises 
W’cio called disputations, and those who 
pcTformed Ihoiii disputants, because tho 
main part consisted in pitting two men 
together, one to argue pro and tho other 
von. In tlio law and theological “schools” 
this is still done for tho bachelor’s and 
doctor’s degrees. The exercise of an op- 
ponent is calleii an opponency. Wrang- 
ling IS a word-battle carried on by tioist- 
iug words and trying to obfuscate an. 
oppoiKMit— a most cxfolleiit term for tho 
disputations of schoolmen. The oppo- 
nency begins with a thesis or essay, which 
means “throwing down the gauntlet,” 
from the Greek tithc'mi (setting together 
by the ears). 
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WBAXEN. 


WYOMING. 


Wrax'en. Overfitrctchod, strained, 
rank. They yo to school all the wseL\ and 
get wraxen. The weeds are quite toraxen. 
The citild felt and wiaxed his ankle. 
(Danish, rmnle, peevish, cross; Saxon, 
wrwean^ allied to wreck and break.') 

Wraybum (Evgene). A gentle- 
man ■who pays attention 1o Lizzie 
llfjxam . — Charles Lickens^ “ Our Mvtwd 
Friend.'^ 

Wright of Norwich. Eo you 

know JJr, Wright of Norwich t A reproof 
given to a person who stops the decanter 
at dinner. Dr. Wright, of Norwich, was 
a great diner-out and excellent talker. 
When a person stops the bottle and 
is asked this question, it is as much <as to 
Fay, Dr. Wright had the privilege of doing 
so because he entertained the table with 
his conversation, Init you are no Dr. 
Wright except in stopping the circula- 
tion of the wine. 

A similar reproof is given in the Uni- j 
Tcrsities in this way ; The bottle-stopper | 
is asked if he knows A or B (any name), I 
and after several queries as to who A or 
B is, the questioner says “Jlo was I 
hanged,” and being asked what for, re- i 
plies “ For stopping the bottle.” 

Wrong. The king or qneeii can do no 
wrong. 

If H"eini Incredible that we should have to remind 
lord lledesdale that the bo\ erei^n '* can do no wrong.'* 
simply beoause the soTereigu can do nothing except 
tiy and with the adrioc aud ooiisent of the uuuisieis 
or Che crown.— 7Ae Tvmts. 

Wronghead (Sir Francis), of Bumper 
Hall. A country squire who becamo 
member of Farliamont for tho borough 
of Guzzlodown, under the hope of mend- 
ing his fortune, which was a little out 
of elbows,” by obtaining a post under 
Government. He came to London wnth 
an extravngant wife and silly daughter, 
who ran him into frightful expenses, 
and would both have L»oeii ruined if a 
relative named Manly had not befriended 
them. — Vanbrugh and Cibber, ** The 
Piimhed Husband.'' 

Will - wulleb. The death-song of 
the Turkish women. 

Wulstan (St.), A Saxon bishop of 
Worcester, who received his see from 
Edward the Confessor. Being accused 
of certain offences, and ordered to resign 
his see, he planted his crozior in the shrii.e 


of tho Confessor, declaring if any of hiu 
I accusers could draw it out he would 
submit to resign ; as no one could do so 
but St. Wulstan himself, his innooenoe 
was universally admitted. This sort of 

miracle” is one of the most common 
of legendaiy wonders. 

Wunderberg or Underheg, on th? 
great moor near Salzberg, the chief haunt 
of the Wild- women. It is said to be quite 
hollow, and contains churches, gardens, 
and cities. Here is Charles V. with crown 
and sceptro, lords and knights. His grey 
beard bas twice encompassed the teble 
at which ho sits, and when it has grown 
long enough to go a third time round it 
Antichrist will appear. — German super- 
siilion. {See BAiiUAitossA.) 

Wursum. Full of pus or matter. 
A corruption of the Saxon wvsrmig, full 
of pus, suppurated. 

Wyn-monath ( Wine-month). The 
Anglo-Saxon name for October, tho 
month for treading the wine-vats. In 
Domesday Book the vinoyards are per- 
petually mentioned. 

Wynd. Every man for his own 
hand, as Henry Wynd fought. Every 
man for himself ; every man seeks his 
own advantage. When the feud between 
Clan Chattan and Clan Kay was decided 
by deadly combat on tho North Inch of 
Perth, one of the men of Clan Chattan 
deserted, and llonry Wynd, a bandy- 
legged smith, volunteered for half-a- 
crown to su^iply his place. After killing 
one man he relaxed in his efforts, and 
on being asked why, replied, *'1 have 
done enough for half-a-crown.” He was 
promised wages according to his deserts, 
and fought bravely. After tho battle 
bo was asked what he fought for, aud 
gave for answer that he fought "for 
his own hand;” whence the proverb. — 
Sir Walter Scott, “ Tales of a Grand- 
father'* xvii. 

Wyo'ming (3 syl.). In 1778 a force 
of British provincials and Indians, led by 
Colonel Butler, drove the settlers out of 
the valley, and queen Esther tomahawked 
fourteen of the fugitives with her own 
hand, in revenge of her son’s death. 
Campbell has founded his Gertrude of 
Wyoming” on this disaster, but erro- 
neously makes Brandt leader of the ex- 
pedition, and calls tho place Wy’oining. 
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YACOUB. 


X 

X on beer-casks indicates beer which 
had to pay ten shillings duty, and lienee 
it came to mean beer of a given quality. 
Two or three crosses are mere trade- 
marks, intended to convey the notion of 
twice or thrice as strong as that which 
pays ten shillings duty. 

Xamabu'gis. Bonzes of Japan, 
who serve as guides to the pilgrims 
across the deserts. 

Xan'adu. A city mentioned in tho 
“ Kubla Khan” of Coleridge. This poem 
is borrowed from Purchas’s “ Pilgrimage,” 
where the city is called Xaindu. 

Xan'gi. Tho supremo governor of 
heaven and earth. — Chinese mythologtf. 

Xan'thos (reddish yellow"). Achilles* 
wonderful horse. Being chid by his 
master for leaving Patroclos on the field j 
of battle, tho horse turned his head re- j 
proachfiilly, and told Achilles that ho i 
also would soon bo numbered with tho j 
dead, not fiom any fault of his horse, 
but by the decree of inexorable destiny. — 

** Iliad,** XIX. {Compare Numbers xxii. 
28-30.) 

Xanthos and Balios (swift as the 
wind) wore tho offspring of Podarge the 
harpy and Zephuros. 

Xanthos, the river of Troas. Elian and 
Pliny say that Homer called tho Sca- 
mandor ‘'Xanthos” or the “Gold-red 
River,” because it coloured with such a 
tinge tho fleeces of sheep washed in its 
waters. Others maintain that it was so 
called because a hero named Xanthos 
defeated a body of Trojans on its banks, 
and pushed half of them into the stream, 
as in tho battle of Blenheim the duke of 
^tarlborough drove tho French into the 
Danube. 

Xanihns. A large shell like those as- 
cribed to the Tritons. The volutes 
generally run from right to loft ; and if 
tho Indians find a shell with tho volutes 
running in the contrary direction, they 
persist that one of their gods has got 
into the shell for concealment. 

Xantip^pe or Xanthip'pe (3 syh). 
Wife of the philosopher Socrates. Her 
bad temper has rendered her name pro- 
verbial for a conjugal scold, {ike p. 288.) 
Be she as foul ai was Florentius’ love. 

Ah old as Sybil, and as ourst and shrewd 
As ^oorales* Xantippe, or a worse, 
fche moves me not 

Sk •kumare, " Taming o/tAe 5Anrw.''L 9. 

2 F * 




Xenoc'rat6s. A disciple of Plato, 
noted for his continence and contempt 
of wealth. (B.O. 396-314.) 

Warmed by snoh youthful bnauty, the severe 

Xeuoorakes would not have more bccnohaste. 

Orlando Furioao” xL & 

Xerz'es (2 syl.). A^'Grook way of 
writing tho Persian Ksathra or Kshatra, 
a royal title assumed by Isfundoor, son 
of Gushtasp, darawesh. {See Darius.) 

When Xerxes invaded Greece he con- 
structed a pontoon bridge across tho 
Dardanelles, which being swept away by 
the force of tho waves, so enraged the 
Persian despot that he “ inflicted throe 
hundred lashes on the rebellious sea, and 
cast chains of iron across it.” This story 
is probably a Greek myth, founded on the 
peculiar construction of Xerxes* second 
bridge, which consisted of three hundred 
boats, lashed by iron chains to two 
ships serving as supporters. As for the 
scourging, without doubt it was given to 
tho enginoers and not to tho waves. 
Xime'na. Tho Cid's bride. 

Xin. Tho good genii of China. 

Xit. Royal dwarf to Edward VI. 

Xit'ragup'ten. The secretary of 
tho infernal gods, whoso office it is to 
register every action of man from birth 
to death. When any one dies this re- 
cording angol opens the register to ascer- 
tain tho balance of merits and demerits, 
and tho deceased is awarded his place in 
“after-life” accordingly. — Indian, my- 
ihology. 

Xoar'eam. The first of tho five 
paradises of the Indians. It is the abode 
of thirty-three millions of the gods and 
forty-eight millions of penitents. The 
president of this colostial abode is De- 
vandiren. 

Xu'ry. A Morosco boy, servant to 
Robinson Crusoe. — Ue Foe, **Iiobinson 
Crusoe** 

Y 

Y. A letter resembling “ y ** was the 
Anglo-Saxon character for tu (soft) ; 
lienee tho expression ye, yt, y», &c., for 
the, that, this. 

Y. See Samian {letter). 

Ya'coub obn Xja'itli, sumamed aX 
Sofar (tho brazier), because his fathei 
followed that trade in Seistau, was oap< 
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YACU-MAMA. 


YEliLOW AND GOLD. 


tain of a bandit troop, raised himself to 
the sovereignty of Persia, and was the first 
independent monarch of that country of 
the Mahometan faith. (873-875.) 

ITacu-mama {mother of waters). A 
fabulous sea-snake, fifty paces long and 
twelve yards in girth, said to lurk in 
the lagunos of South America, and in 
the river Amazon. This monster draws 
into its mouth whatever passes within 
a hundred yards of it, and for this 
reason an Indian will never venture to 
enter an unknown laguno till ho has 
blown his horn, which the yacu-mama 
never fails to answer if it is within hear- 
ing. By this means the danger appre- 
hended is avoided. — llariwuj. 

ITa^hoo. A savage; a very ill-man- 
nered person. In “ Gulliver’s Travels,” 
the Yahoos are described ns brutes with 
human forms and vicious propensities. 
They are subject to the Ilouyhnhnms, 
or horses with human reason. 

ITa'ina. Judge of departed souls, 
the Minos of the Hindus. Ho is repre- 
sented os of a green colour, and sits on 
a buffalo. 

Yamuna. A sacred river of tho 
Hindus, supposed by them to have the 
otlicacy of removing sin. 

Yankee. A corruption of ** English.” 
Tho word got into general use thus : 
In 1713 one Jonathan Hus^^ings, a farmer 
at Cambridge in Now York, used tho 
word as a pulling epithet, moaning 
genuine, American-made, what cannot 
be surpassed, &c., as a ** Yankee horse,” 
** Yankee cider,” and so on. Tho stu- 
dents of the college, catching up tho 
term, called Hastings ‘'Yankee Jona- 
than.” It soon spread, and became tho 
jocose pet name ef tho Now Englander. 
Since inen the term hses been extended 
to any American of the Northern States. 
(Indian corruption of Anglais or Eng- 
lish, thus: Yengeu, Yitigkis, Yamjliis, 
Yankees.) 

Yankee Doodle is Nankee Doodle 
(Oliver Cromwell), who went to Oxford 
“with a single feather fastened in a 
macaroni knot,” whence the rhyme— 

Nnnkm Doodle came to town upon his little itony, 
iStaok a feather in hie hat, and colled it mocarum. 

The brigade under lord Percy marched 
out of Boston playing this air “ by way 
pf contempt,” but were told they should 


dance to it soon in another spirit It ic 
said that the Persians call the Americans 
Yanhi doon'iah, 

Yar'mouth Bloater. A red her- 
ring, for which Yarmouth is very famous. 
— “Zea? Balatronimm'* (JSee Capon.) 

Yawn. Greek chaino, German 
gahnen, Saxon gynian (pron. wyan), our 
yawn. 

Yea, Yes. Yea and nay are in 
answer to questions framed in the afiSrm- 
ativc, as— “Art thou a prophet?” Yea 
or n<ay. Yes and no to questions framed 
in tho negative, as— “Art thou not a 
prophet ?” Yes or no . — George P, Marshy 

Lectures on Ute English Language^ {See 
his note on tho celebrated passage of 
Sir Thomas More, who rebukes Tyndale 
for using no instep of nay, p. 422.) 

Year. Annus Magnus. Tho Chal- 
daic astronomers observed that tho fixed 
stars shift their ftlacos at about the rate 
of a degree in seventy-two years, ac- 
cording to which calculation they will 
perform one revolution in 25,920 years, 
at tho end of which time they will return 
to tl icir “ as you wore. ” This revolution 
of the fixed stars is the “Annus Magnus. ” 
Tho Egyptians made it 30,000 years, 
and the Arabians 49,000. (See Abul- 
hasan’s “Meadows of Gold.”) 

•(1 For a year and a day. In law many 
acts ore determined by this period of 
time: g.e., if a person wounded does not 
die within a year and a day, the offender 
is not guilty of murder; if an owner 
does not claim an ostray within the same 
length of time, it belongs to tho lord of 
the manor ; a year and af tiay is given 
to prosecute appeals, &c. 

Yellow and Gold. Saxon geolo 
(yellow), Italian giallo. Old German 
gelo, or gel, Danish gutU, Icelandic guilt 
our gold (yellow metu). 

Yellow indicates jealousy, inconstancy, 
and adultery. In France the doors of 
traitors used to bo daubed with yellow. 
In some countries the law ordains that 
Jews be clothed in yellow, because they 
betrayed our Lord. Judas in medimval 
pictures is arrayed in yellow. In Spain 
the vestments of the executioner are 
cither rod or yellow — tho former to in- 
dicate blood-shedding, and the latter 
treason. 

Yellow in hlasonry is gold, the symbol 
pf love, constancy^ (^id wisdoiq. 
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TeUwo in Chrittian sifmJbolism, also 
gold, is emblematical of faith. St. 
Peter is represented in a robe of a golden 
yellow' colour. In China yellow is also 
the symbol of faith. 

ITellow Book of France. A report 
drawn up by government every year 
since 1861, designed to furnish historians 
with reliable information of the state, 
external and internal, of the French 
nation. It is called Yellow from the 
colour of its cover. 

yellow Caps. A notable insurrec- 
tion in China, in the reign of Han-ling-too 
(168*189), headed by Tchang-keo, and so 
called from the caps worn by the rebels, 
which were all of the imperial colour. 

yellow Bwarf. A certain queen 
had a daughter named All-Faiii, of in- 
comparable beauty. One day the queen 
wont to consult the Desert-Fairy, but 
being weary lay down to rest, and fell 
asleep. On wiping she saw Wo lions 
approaching, and was groatly terrified. 
At this juncture the Yellow Dwarf 
arrested her attention, and promised to 
save her from the lions, if she would 
consent to give him All-Fair for his 
bride. The queen made the promise, 
and an orange tree opened, into which 
the queen entered and escaped the lions. 
Q’he queen now sickened, and All-Fair 
went to consult the Desert-Fairy, but 
like her mother was threatened by the 
lions, and promised to be the dwarfs 
bride if he would contrive her escape. 
Next morning she awoke in her own 
room, and found on her finger a ring 
made of a single red hair, which could 
not bo got off. The princess now 
sickened, and the States resolved to 
give her in marriage to the powerful 
king of the Gold Mines. On the day of 
espousals the Yellow Dwarf came to 
claim his bride, carried her off on 
his Spanish cat, and confined her in 
Steel Castle. In the meantime the 
Desert Fairy made the king of the Gold 
Mines her captive. One day a mer- 
maid appeared to the captive king, car- 
ried him to Steel Castle, and gave him 
a sword made of one entire diamond. 
Thus armed, the king went in and was 
first encountered by four sphinxes, then 
by six dragons, then by twenty-four 
nymphs. All these he slew with the syren 
ewora, and then came to the princess. 
Mere he dropped his sword, which the 


Yellow Dwarf took possession of. The 
Yellow Dwarf now made tho king his 
captive, and asked if he would give up 
tho princess. “No,” said the king; 
whereupon the dwarf stabbed him to the 
heart ; and tlie princess, seeing him fall, 
threw herself upon the dead body and 
died also. — Countess JXAnois, **Fairy 
Tales:* 

yello*^ Jack. The flag displayed 
from lazarettos, naval hospitals, and 
vessels in quarantine. {See UmoN Jack.) 

yellowley {Afr. Tri^tolemns). The 
experimental agriculturist. — Sir Walter 
Scott, **The Pirate:* 

Alistress Bahy [Barbara] Tellmley^ 
Sister of Mr. Triptolemus, and his house- 
keoi)or. 

Old Jasjr r Yellowley, Father of tho 
above. 

ye'men. Arabia Felix. Felix is n 
mistranslation by Ptolemy of Yemen, 
which means to tho “right” — ie., of 
Mecca. {See Stony Arabia.) 

Boaiitiful are the moidfl that glide 
On Bummer-oves through Yemen's dales. 

Tkomaa Moort, /'’tre- //'ors/itppers.” 

yeth-Hounds. Dogs without 
heads, said to bo the spirits of unbap- 
tised children, which ramble among tho 
woods at night, making wailing noises. 
— Devonshire. 

yezd (1 syl,). Chief residence of 
tho Fire-worshippers. Stephen says 
they have kept the sacred fire alight 
above 15,000 years, without suffering it 
to go out for a second. Tho sacred fire 
is on the mountain Ater Quedah {Alansion 
of tlie Fire), and he who dies away from 
the mountain is deemed imfortunate. — 
Persia. 

from Yezd’B eternal " Mansion of the Fire," 

Where aged saints in dreams of heaven expire. 

Thomas Moitre, '*LaUa Rookh," pt. 1. 

ygg'drasiV. The ash-tree, whose 
roots run in three directions : one to the 
Asa-gods in heaven, one to the Frost- 
giants, and the third to the under-world. 
Under each root is a fountain of wonder- 
ful virtues. In the tree, which drops 
honey, sit an eagle, a squirrel, and four 
stags. At the root lies tho serpent 
Nithhbggr gnawing it, while the squirrel 
lifltatoskr runs up and down to sow strife 
between the eagle at the top and the 
serpent. — Scandinavian mythology, 

Tlie Nomu boRprinkle 
Theiwii YggdJ^il. 

Lord " BaroIdP bk. vUL 
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IT^mir. Tho personification of Chaosi 
or the first created bein^?, produced by 
tho antagonism of heat and cold. Ho 
is called a giant, and was nourished by 
the four milky streams which flowed 
from tho cow Aedhum^la. While . ho 
slept, a man and woman grew out of his 
left arm, and sons from his feet. Thus 
was generated the race of the frost*giants 
{Ilrimthursar). 

Odin and his two brothers slew Ymir, 
and threw his carcase into tho Ginnun'ga- 
gap (abyss of nbyssesh when his blood 
formed the water of tno earth, his gore 
tho ocean, his bones the mountains, his 
teeth the rocks, his skull tho heavens, 
his brains the clouds, his hair plants of 
every kind, and his eyebrows the wall 
of defence against tho giants. — Scan- 
diivaman niytlLoloyy. 

Yn'iol. An earl of decayed fortune, 
father oi Enid, oustcil from his earldom 
by his nephew Jild'ym, son of Nudd, 
called tho “ Sparrow-hawk.” When 
Edyrn was overthrown in single combat 
by prince Geraint', ho was compelled to 
re.storc tho earldom to Yn'iol.— 

“ Idylls of the Kiotj ” (^Knid). 

Yo'ke (1 syl). Greek zuyon, l^atin 
jugunif French jou^f Dutch julb, Gorman 
jochf Saxon yeoc (pron. voc), our yoke, &c. 

To pass wider the yoke. To suffer the 
disgrace of a vanquished army. Tho 
Romans made a yoke of throe spears — 
tiro upright and one resting on them. 
When an army was vanquished, tho sol- 
diers had to lay down their arms and 
pass under this archway of spears. 

Yorlck. Tho King of Denm.ark’s 
jester, “ a fellow of infinite jest and most 
excellent fancy” (“Ilamleb” v. 1). In 
“ Tristram Shandy,” Sterne introduces a 
clergyman of that nameymeaut for himself. 

York, when it was Saxon, was called 
Effroc, and tho legend is that a duke 
of Effroc being drowned at the foot of 
tho wall caused this name to bo given 
to the city. Southwark Wall was also 
called the Effroc Wall or Stone. — Victor 
Uvjgo, *^VIIomme qui Hitf pt, IT., bk. 
iii. 1. 

York is Eure-vne (pron. Yorric), and 
means the town on tho Eure, now called 
tho Ouse. Tho Romans Latinised tho 
word Enre or Ewe into “Evora” or 
‘^Ebora,” and wie into vicum;” whence 


Ebora-vicum, contracted EhoVacvtm, 
The Saxons restored the older word. 

York Stairs {London), by Inigo 
Jones. Tho only remains left of the 
splendid mansion of the Buckinghams. 
The site is part of the precincts of a 
palace belonging to the bishops of Nor* 
wich. 1 1 then passed to Charles Brandon, 
duke of Suffolk, then to the archbishops 
of York, then to the crown, then to the 
duke of Buckingham, who rebuilt it. 
The second duke of Buckingham pulled it 
down, and converted it in to the five streett^ 
&c., called respectively, ‘'George,” “ Vil* 
liers,” “Duke,” “Of,” “Buckingham.” 
The gate leading to the Thames is tho 
only part of this mansion which remains. 

Yorkshire. Yse Yorkshire too, I 
am as deep as you are, and am not to 
be bamboozled. The north-countrymen 
are proverbially “long-headed and can- 
nie.” A tale is told of a Yorkshire rustic 
under cross-examination. The counsel 
tried to make fun of him, and said to 
hun, “Well, farmer, how go calves at 
York*” “Well, sir,” said the farmer, 
“on four legs, and not on two.” “Si- 
lence in the court ! ” cried the baffled big- 
wig, and tried again, “ Now, farmer — 
remember you are on your oath— are 
there as many fools as over in the West 
Riding?” “Well, no, sir, no; wo’vo 
got our share, no doubt; but there are 
not so many as when you wore there.” 

Young Chevalier. Charles 
Edward Stuart, the second Protondor. 
( 1720 - 1788 .) 

Young England. A sot of young 
noblemen and aristocratic gentlemen 
who tried to revive the formality and 
court manners of the Chesterfield school. 
They wore whito waistcoats, patronised 
the pet poor, looked down upon shop- 
keepers, and were altogether Red-Tape 
Knights. Disraeli has immortalised 
their ways and manners, but scarcely a 
capvi mortmm. of their folly now remains. 

Young Germany. A literary 
school headed by Heinrich Heine, whose 
aim was to liberate politics, religion, and 
manners from the old conventional 
ti'ammols. 

Young Italy. A league of Italian 
refugees, who associated themselves with 
the kYcnch republican party, called the 
Cltarhonnerie Democratigue (^.r.). It was 
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organised at Marseilles by Mazzini, and 
its chief object was to diffuse republican 
principles. 

Ysolde or Ytmdi, Daughter of the 
queen of Ireland. Sir Tristram, being 
wounded, was cured by Ysolde, and on 
his return to Cornwall gave his uncle 
such a glowing description of the young 
princess, that he sent to ask her hand in 
carriage. Ysolde married king Mark of 
Cornwall, but entertained a criminal pas- 
sion for the nephew. This attachment 
being discovered by the king, he banished 
Tristram from Cornwall. Sir Tristram 
went to Wales, where he performed 
prodigies of valour, and his uncle in- 
vited him back again. The guilty inter- 
course being repeated, Sir Tristram was 
banished a second time, and went to 
Spain, Ermonie, and Brittany. In this 
last place he met with Ysolt of tlie WkUe 
Ilrndf daughter of the duke of Brittany, 
whom he married. After many mar- 
vellous exploits he was severely wounded, 
and, being told that no one could cure 
him but Ysolde, he sent a messenger 
to Cornwall, and told him if the queen 
consented to accompany him he was to 
hoist a white flog. The queen hastened 
to succour her lover, but Ysolt told her 
husband that the vessel was coming with 
a hlach sail displayed. Sir Tristram, in 
an agony of despair, fell on his bod pOd 
instantly expired. Soon as Y soldo heard 
thereof, she flung herself on the corj>so 
and died also. King Mark buried the 
two in one grave, and planted over it 
a rose-bush and vine, which so inter- 
mingled their branches as they grow up 
tiiat no man could separate them. 

Ysolt of Hie White IlaTid. Daughter 
of the duke of BritUmy and wife of Sir 
Tiibtram. {Sat aha ce.) Also 

Yue-liaou, in Chinese mythology, 
is the old man of the moon, who unites 
with a silken cord all predestined 
couples, after which nothing can pre- 
vent their union. 

Yuga. A mundane period of years, 
four of which have already passed, 
making up an aggregate of four million 
solar years. In the first period men 
were innocent and free from disease, in 
the second their life was shortened by 
one-quarter. In the first period devotion 
was man’s object, in the second spiritual 


hn&wledge. ii the third scuci'ifce. Com- 
pare the Hindu legend with the account 
given in Genesis. 

Yule (1 syl.). Christmas time. The 
word means The festival of the Sun,” 
kept at the winter solstice, when the 
new year or sun was ushered in. Odin, 
‘'the sun,” was called “Jul-vatter” — 
i.e,f Yulo-father. (Saxon, gehul, “the 
Sun-feast;” Danish, ,• Swedish, oel, 
with the article “j y Breton, heol, the 
sun; Welsh, haul.) 

Yule-lo^. A great log of wood laid 
in ancient times across the hearth-fire 
on Christmas Eve. This was done with 
certain coremonios and much merry- 
making. 

Yumlboes (2 syl. ). Fairies of African 
mythology, about two feet high, of a 
white colour, and dressed like the people 
of Jaloir. Their favourite haunt is the 
range of hills called The Taps. 

When PVcnlnst'B shades o’er Oorcp's isle ej tend, 

Ttte nimble i’umbops from Tim Paps'* dcsoenti, 

Milv ui'proach the natives* huts, and steal 

With secret hand the pounded coos uc'oh inetil. 

KetghUei/t '^Fair/f MjfUiulogif,** 

Y'ves, St. (1 syl.). Patron saint of 
lawyers, being himself a lawyer. As ho 
used his knowledge of the law in defend- 
ing the opprossod, ho is called in Brittany 
“ The poor man’s advocate.” 

YVeto't (pron. Mve-iJo). TIve King 
of Yvetot. Yvetot is a town in Nor- 
mandy, and tho king referred to is the 
lord of the town, called rot d' Yvetot 
in old chronicles. Tho tradition is that 
tUotairo, son of Clovis, having slain 
Gaulthicr, lord of Yvetot, before the 
high altar of Sois3ons, made atonement 
by coiiforring the title of king on the 
heirs of tho inurdcied man. 

II 6'aitun roid’Tvetot 
I'eu couQu dans riiistoire: 
i^e levant tard, bc couchont tdt. 

lloiinant fort bicii sans 
Kt cuiirunuO piir Jcanucton 
l»'uu siiupip brmiiet de coton, 

J>it-on. 

Oil I oh ! oh ' oh ! ah ' ah' ah' nli t 
quel bon petit roi o’fitait lit 1 l&I lat 

/.tranyvi , •• Jiot il' i vaot *’ (ISIJ ) 

A kiiift tiiero w-is. *• roi d’ Yvetot dept, 

Itiit little iciicn\ n in etury ; 

Went Huun to )K‘d till dayliKlit slept. 

And wiuiully without {flory. 

H iH royal bnm in cotton can 
W uuld Jauuct, when he took hia nap, 

Euwr.ti>. 

Oh ! oh ' oh ! oli ] an 1 ah ! ,ah ! oh .' 

A iouioiut king ho 1 Lt! la] Ul 

E.aB. 
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Za'bian. Zalian world of 

fwtkwn. The world of fashion that wor- 
ships tho stars, or men and women of 
notoriety. A Zabian is a worshipper of 
tho'sun, moon, and stars. Tho Chaldees 
and ancient Persians were Zabians. 

Thlg is tlie new motcor, admirrd wilh go muoh 
devotiuu by the Zabiau world of ia.vXivm.'—Btliiramit 
Mo.l. 

Zachori^a. One of tho three Ana- 
baptists who induced John of Leyden 
to join tho revolt in Westphalia and 
Holland. John was proclaimed ''the 
Prophet- King.” On the arrival of tho 
emperor with his army, the Anabaptists 
betray their d«]) 0 ; but when they cuter 
the baiiquot-hall to arrest him, perish in 
the burning palace. — Meyerbeer, ** Le 
Vrophite {an opera). 

Zacoc'ia. King of Mozam'bec. 
Camoens, in his *'Lusiad,*' says that ho 
received Vasco da Gama and his men 
with great hospitality, believing them 
to bo Mahometans, but tho moment ho 
discovered that thoy wore Christians all 
his kindness turned to the most rancorous 
hato. Ue tried to alluro them into am- 
bush« but failing in this, sent to Gama a 
pilot to conduct the fleet to Momba'ze (2 
syl,), whore the whole party would havo 
boon killed or reduced to slavery. This 
treachery failed also because Venus 
drovo the fleet in a contraiy direction 
by a storm. Tho faithless pilot lastly 
attempted to run tho ships upon hidden 
rocks, but the Nereids came to the rescue, 
and tho pilot throw himself into the 
sea to escape Iho auger of the Portu- 
guese adventurer, — Camoens^ ^"‘Lusiad,' 
bks. i., ii. 

Zad'kiel (3 syl.). Angel of the i>laiiet 
Jupiter.— Jewig/i Mythology, 

ZadHet Tho nom do plume of lieu- 
tenant Morrison, author of the “ Pro- 
phetic Almanac.” 

Za'doc, in Dry don’s satire of “Ab- 
salom and Achitophol,” is designed for 
Bancroft, archbishop of Canterbury. 

Zslkari'ja ibn Mubammed, sur- 
named KazwinA, from Koswln, the place 
of his birth. Do Sacy calls him “ The 
Pliny of the East.” (1200-1283.) 

ZaL Son of SHm Nerimd,n, exposed 
on Mount Elburz, because he was born 
idth white hair, and therefore supposed 


to be the offspring of a deer. He was 
brought up by tbe wonderful bird 
Seemurgh {q.v.), and when claimed by 
his father, received from the fosfer-bird 
a feather to give him insight into fu- 
turity.— mythology, 

Za'nes. The statues dispersed about 
tbe grounds on which the public games 
of Grooce were celebrated. They were 
the produce of fines imposed on those 
who infringed the regulations. 

Zano'ni. Horo of a novel so called, 
by lord Lytton. Zanoni is supposed to 
possess the power of communicating with 
spirits, prolonging life, and producing 
gold, silver, and precious stones. 

Zan'Y* more correctly Zanny, It is 
flic Latin sauna (a grimace), whence 
tSamiio, the buffoon in the Koman mimes. 
(Italian, Zanni.') 

Zapoletes. Tho Swiss, in More's 
Vtopia^ descnbod as half-savages hired 
as mercenaries by the Utopians. 

Zaramilla. Wife of Tinac'rio, king 
of Micouncon, a hundred days* journey 
from Lako Meo'tis. The king was told 
that his daughter would succeed him, 
but would bo dethroned by the giant 
l^andatilando, and would fiee to Spain, 
whpre sho would meet a knight to redress 
heir wrongs.— **JJon Quixote,** 
bk.iT.3. 

Zaydo. A novel by Madame La 

Fayette. 

Zel. A Moorish instrument of music. 

Wliere, some hours sinco, was heard tbe swell 

Of trumpet, aud the clash of set 

ThomoB Moore, “I'tre-TVors/wjRpera** 

ZePica was in lovo with Azim. Azim 
left his native Jlokba'rato join the Per- 
sian army, and was taken captive by the 
Greeks, lleport said “be was dead;*' 
Zcllca lost her reason, joined the baram 
of tho Veiled Prophot as “one of tho 
eloct of Paradise,” and became “priestess 
of the Faith.” When Azim joined the 
prophet’s band, Zelica was appointed to 
lure him to his destruction both of body 
and soul. They meet— Azim tells her 
to fly with him, but she tells him she is 
the prophet’s bride, and ffees from bis 
embrace. After the death of the prophet 
Zclica puts on his veil, and Azim, think- 
ing he sees the prophet, rushes on her 
and kills her . — Thomas Moore, “ \Yikd 
Prophet of Khorassan" {Lalla PooUi.) 
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Zelo'tes (3 syl.) or Sicarii were pioug 
asBasgiiis among the Jews, who imposed 
on themselves the task of killing all who 
broke the Mosaic law. — Mislmah, **San- 
hedHm” ix. 6. 

Simon ZeloteifwM probably a dinolplo of Jndas 
the Gaulonite, lender of a parly of the Kemum 
*Sicarii).-/Wnon, “ L\fe ofJenui”ix. 

Zem, the sacred well of Mecca. Ac- 
cording to Arab tradition^ this Is tho 
very well that was shown to Hagar when 
Ishmaol was perishing of thirst. Mecca 
is built round it. 

Zen'chis Khan ( ^reat chief), a title 
assumed in 1206 by Tomoudin, a Persian 
rebel, iu the presence of 100 tribes. 
Uis progress was like that of a destroying 
angel, and by his sword Persia became 
part of the vast Mogul empire. 

Zend-Aves'ta. The gi-eat work of 
Zoroaster or rather Zarathustra, tho 
Mede, who reformed tho Magiau religion. 
It is tho Avesta or ** Living Word,” 
written in the Zend language (b.c. 40U). 
Some say Zend means ‘‘paraphrase,” 
and that Zend-Avesta is equivalent to 
the Parsoo Scripture and paraphrase or 
commentary. 

Zenel'ophon, a corruption of Paid- 
ophm, Tho beggar-maid loved by king 
Oophe'tua. 

The magnanimous and most illustrate kin:; 
('ophelua set eyo upon tlie pernicious and mdubilablo 
l>epgar Zeneluphun.— b'Aakeapeare, "Lov&'a LuUuut ’« 
Loat,” iv.l. 

Zephon (sfarcher of secrets). Tho 
cherub dispatclied by Gabriel to find 
iiiatan, after his flight from hell. Ithu'- 
riel goes with him.— MiltoUf ** Paradise 
Lost:* 

Zeph'yr. The west wind, tho son 
of dD'olus and Auro^ra, and tho lover of 
Flora . — Roman mythology, 

Zerbi'no (in “ Orlando Furioso ”). 
fson of the king of Scotland, and iutimato 
friend of Orlando. 

Zerli'na. A rustic beauty about to 
be married to Masetto, when Don Gio- 
vanni practises on her credulity, and 
induces her to bolievo that he intended 
to make her a fine lady. — Mozart, 
OiomnnV* {an op&t'a). 

Zero. Tho 0 in arithmetic, fee. 
Probably ezoro, an Italian form of the 
Hebrew esor (a girdle), being tho hcrahlic 
girdle and buckle. 


Zeus (1 syl.). Tho Grecian Jupiter. 
Tho word means the “living one.” 
(Sanskrit DJaus, heaven ; Latin Jvr- 
pitcr.) 

Zeux'is (2 syl.), a Grecian painter, 
is said to have painted some grapes so 
well that tho birds came and pecked at 
them. 

>]'on M poor birds, deoeived with painted grapea, 

l>o Hurfeit by i he eye, and nine the maw. 

Shakespearct “ Venus and Adonis.” 

Zif. TTypothotical stock, entered in 
“salted accounts” to give a colourable 
balance “to tho good.” (Hebrew, siphr, 
a book.)— Vidocq, *^Les Voleurs,” vol.ii., 

pp. 81, 87. 

Zi^. A prodigious cock, which stands 
with its foot on tho earth and touches 
heaven with its head. When its wings 
are spread it darkens the sun, and causes 
a total oclipso. This cock crows before 
tho Lord, and dolightoth him. — Baby- 
lonish Talmud. 

Zim and Jim. His house was 
mado a habitation for Zim and Jim, and 
every unclean thing (“ Godly Man's Por- 
tion,” ]()(>.))• The marginal reading of 
Isa. xiii. 2 j , 22, cxjilains Ztm to bo wild 
beasts, and Jim jackals. 

Zimri, in Dryden’s “Absalom and 
Achitophel,” is tho second duke of 
Buckingham. Jjiko the captain who 
conspired against Asa, king of Judah, ho 
“formed parties and joined factions,” 
but pending tho issue “ho was drink- 
ing himself drunk in tho house of Arza, 
steward of his house ” (1 Kings xvi. 9). 

Somo of tbc cliiefs Avere priuccB in the land : 

In ihe lirsL rank of lliese did Ziiiin aloud ; 

A man bo Tarinus that he seemed to bo 

^nt one, but all mnnkiud’s epitome. 

Stiff m opinions, always lu the wronsr. 

Was eve: y thin.; by starts, and no thiug Iodr. 

J-t L 

Zinca'li. Gipsies ; so called in Spain 
from Sinte or Sind (India) and &ilo 
(black), tho supiiositiou being that they 
came from Hiiulustan, which no doubt 
is truo. Tho Persian Zangi moans an 
Ethiojiian or Egyiitian, 

Zin'dikitos (3 syl.). An heretical 
Mahometan sect, who disbeliu .^e in God, 
the resurrection, and a future life. They 
think that tho world is the production 
of four eternal elements, and that man 
is a microcosm of the world. 

Zineu'ra, in the “Decameron” of 
Boccaccio (Z/rty ii., Novel 9), is the Imo- 
gen of Shakespeare’s “ Oymbeline.’* la 
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male attire Zineura assumed the same 
of Sicura'no da FinalU, and Imop^on of 
Fide'lti. Zineura's husband was Bomard 
Lomellin, and the villain was Ambrose. 
Imogen’s husband was Posthumus Leo- 
iiatus, and the villain lachimo. In 
Shakospearo, the British king Cymbo- 
lino takes the place assigned by Boccaccio 
to the Biiltuu. 

Zion. Daiiffhierof Zion, Jerusalem 
or its inhabitants. The city of David 
stood on Mount Zion. Zion and Jeru- 
salem were pretty much in the same 
relation to each other os Old and New 
Kdinburgh. 

Zist. Se irotiver enire le zixl et le zest. 
To bo in a quandary, in a sbite of perfect 
bewilderment. Also, to slnlly sbally. 
** Zest” is anything of no value, as Cela 
ne vaut pas un zest. It is not worth a tig. 
“ Zist” is the same word slightly varioil. 

Zobeide (2 syl.). A lady of Ikigdad, 
whoso history is related in the ** Throe 
Calenders.” The kahf Haroun -al- lias- 
chid married her. — ^‘Arabian Nights** 

Zo'diac. An imaginary belt or zone 
in the heavens, extending about 8 do* 
greos each side of the ecliptic. 

Signs of the Zodiac, The zodiac is 
divided into twelve equal parts, pro- 
ceeding from west to cast ; each port is 
SO degrees, and is distinguished by a 
sign. Beginning with “Aries,” we have 
first six northern and then six southern 
signs— t.e., six on the north side and six 
on the south side of tho equator; be- 
ginning with “ Capricomus,” wo have 
six ascending and then six descending 
signs— I.C., six which ascend higher and 
higher towards the north, and six which 
descend lower and lower towards the 
south. The six northern signs are Aries 
(the ram), Tarnrus (the bull), Gemini (tho 
twins), spring signs ; Cancer (the crab), 
Zee (the lion), Vxrgo (the virgin), summer 
signs. The six southern are Libra (the 
balance), Scorpio (the scorpion), Sagit- 
ta*rius (the arenor), autumn signs ; Capri- 
cornus (the goat), AguaWius (the water- 
bearer), and Pisces (the fishes), winter 
signs. (Greek, ro-oa, living creatures.) 

Oar veninl sIkiib tbe Kak begliiB, 

Then oetoes tlia Itin.!., in May Uie Twikb 
T he Crab in June, next Lro shines, 

And Viiitio ends the northern sigiMu 
The Baimkcb brings autumnal fhiits* 

The SooKFiOK stings, the archkr slicMits 
Decemlier's Goat brings Wintry blast, 

Aquarius rain, the Fish come last. E C. Tl. 

Zobar. Tho name of a Jewish book 


containing cabalistic expositions of the 
“ books of Moses.” 

Zoilism. Harsh, ill-tempered criti* 
dsm ; so called from Zoilos {q.v,), 

Zoilos (Latin, Zcnlvui) , The stoord of 
Zddos, The pen of a critic. Zoilos was 
a literary Thersi'tiis, shrewd, witty, and 
spiteful. He was nicknamed Homdro- 
mastix (HomeFs-scourge), because he 
mercilessly assailed the epics of Homer, 
and called tho companions of Ulysses in 
the island of Circe “weeping porkers’* 
(choirid'ia klaionta). He also flew at 
Plato, Isoc'rates, and other high game. 

ZoUverein is Zoll-Verdn (customs- 
union), a commercial union of German 
states, for the purpose of establishing a 
uniform tariff of duties. (Begun 1819.) 

Zo'phiel (2 syl.). An angelic scout 
of “swiftest wing.” The word means 
“God’s «py**— Milton, ** Paradise Lwt,** 

Zoraida (3 syl.). Daughter of 
Agimora'to of Algiers, who becomes a 
Ciiristian and elopes with Buy Perez de 
Vicdrni^ an officer of Leon. The storv 
is told in an episode of “ Don Quixote,” 
called “The Captive’s Life and Adven- 
tures” (bk. iv., ch. 9-11). 

Zoraide (3 syl.) or Zoraida, Tho 
name of a yacht belonging to tbe squad- 
ron at Cowes. This name is taken from 
Jlossini’s “ Zoraidi et Coradin.” 

Zorphee (2 syl.). A faiiw in the 
romance of “Am'adis de Gaul.** 

Zulal. That stream of Paradise, 
clear os crystal and delicious as nectar, 
which the “spirits of the just made 
perfect** drink of. 

Zulei'ka. Daughter of Giaffir, pacha 
of Ab/dos. She is all purity and love- 
liness. Her intelligence, joyousness, 
undeviating love, and strict regard to 
duty are beautifully portrayed. She 
promises to flee with Saim and become 
his bride ; but her father, Giaflir, shoots 
her lover, and Zuleika dies of a brokflU 
heart. — Byron, ''Bride ofAhydos** 

Znkikn. Tho wife of Joseph. 

It U>m uontly than the others, anil it is remarkable 
that iiltt'iiiigh his 'wife’s name, Zuleika (accuidlug to 
tiaditiiiiil, itf iiitirited jii the certitlcatea given to pil* 
griius, iio grave 1 ih% mg that uonie u shown. 

The Timet (BeiKvrt of the visit of the priuos 
of Wales to the mosciue of Hebruu). 

Zulfft'gar. All’s sword. 
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Tickell. Tho best edition, Greene’s, 
(New York and London, 1854). For 
Biogra]>hy, me Johnson’s “ Lives of tho 
Foots,” the “Lives” by Steele (1724), 
Sprongel (1810), Lucy Aikin (1843), 
Klwin (1857), and the “ Addisoniana ” of 
Sir Richard Phillips. For Criticism, see 
Macaulay’s “Essays,” Jeffrey’s “Es- 
says,” Hazlitt’s “Comic Writers,” 
Thackeray’s “ Humourists of the 
Plighteenth Century,” and Leslie 
Stephen’s “ Hours in a Library.” 

Aide, Hamilton. “ Carr of Car- 
lyon” (1862), “Mr. and Mrs. Faul- 
conbridgo (1864), “Tho Romance of 
tho Scarlet Leaf and other Poems” 
(1865), “Tho Marstons” (1868), “In 
that State of Life ” (1871), “ Morals and 
Mysteries ” (1872), “ Peuruddocke ” 

(1873), &c. 

Ailred of Rievaulx (b. 1109, d. 
1166). Life of Eilward Confessor,” 
“Battle of tho Standard,” “I)e Gonero- 
sitato ct Moribus ct Morto regis David,” 
“Life of St. Margaret of Scotland,” 
“Story of a Nun,” Life of St. Ninian,” 
“ Do Miraculis Hagustaldcnsis Ecclesire,” 
“Homilies,” “Speculum,” “ Compou- 
dium Charitatis,” “Do Spirituali Ami- 
citia,” “Do Institutione Inclusarum,” 
“Epistles,” “De Natura Animw,’* 
“ Fasciculus Frondium.” 

Ainsworth, William Franols, 
M.D. (b. Exeter, Nov. 9th, 1807). 
“ Rcsoarchcs in Assyria. Babylonia, &c.’* 
(1838) ; “ Travels and Researches in 
Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, &o.” (1842) ; 
“Travels in the Track of the Ten 
Thousand Greeks” (1844), &o. 
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Ainsworth, William Harrison 

(b. Manchester, Fob. 4t]i, 1805). 

“Sir John Chivorton” (1820), “Rook- 
wood ” (1834) ; “Crichton ’* (1837), 

“Jack Sheppard” (1830); “Guy 
“Fawkes,” “Old St. Paul’s” (1S41); 
“The Misers Dau^^htcr,” “Windsor 
Castlo,” “St. Jamcs’.s,” “Lancashire 
Witches ” (1848) ; “The Star Chamber” 
(1854); “The Flitch of llacon,” “ JJal- 
lads, Romantic, Fantastical, and Hu- 
morous” (18.5.5); the “Spendthrift” 
(18.50); “Morvyn Clitheroo” (18.57); 
the “Combat of the Thirty” (a poem), 
“Ovinfrduari Oraufre” (1800); “The 
Constable of the Tower” (1861); the 
“Lord Mayor of London” (1802); 
“Cardinal Polo” (1803) ; .John Law, the 
Projector” (1801); the “Constable do 
Rourbon” (1800); “Old Court,” “Tho 
Siianish Match” (1807); “Myddloton 
I'omfret” (]8o‘S) ; “Hilary St. Ives” 
(1870) ; “ Old St. PauPs” (1871) ; “Tho 
Good Old Times” (1873); “Merry 
Fimland” (1874); “Preston Fiuht” 
(1875) ; “ The Goldsmith’s Wife ” (1875); 
“ Chotwynd Calvcrloy” (1870); and 
“Reatrico Tyldcsloy ” (1878). Edited 
JlentUy's ; edits 2\oo MoudJif, 

Aird, Thomas (b. Rowden, Rox- 
burpfhshire, Au#>’. 28th, 1802, d. Dum- 
fries, 1870). “RolijLrious Character- 
istich” (1827), the “Old Rachelor in 
the Old Scottish ViJlaj^o ” (1818), tho 
“ Devil’s Dream,” the “ Captive of Fez,” 
and ether poems (1850, and 1878, with 

Life”). Edited 7ht7?{/>'/V.v (JStc 
Gilfillan’s “ Literary I’ortraits.”) 

Airy, Sir George B., K.C.B. 

(b. Alnwick, Juno 27th, 1801). “ Astro- 

nomical Observations” (Cambridge, 9 
vols., 1829- 38), “Gravitation” (1834) ; 
“Ipswich Lectures on Astronomy” 
(1849) ; “Errors of Observation” (1801), 
“Sound” (1869), “Magnetism” (1870), 
“ Trigonometry ” (1855), &c. 

Akenside. Mark, M.D. (b. New- 
castle, Nov. 9th, 1721, d. London, Juno 
23rd, 1770). “An Epistle to Curio” 
(1744) ; “ Pleasures of tlie Imagination ” 
(17441; 2nd edition, with tho J’oems 
(177*2); Poetical Works, including un- 
}ml)iished fragment (1804) ; “ Ode to 
Lord Huntingdon ” (1748) ; “ Ode to 
Country Gentlemen of England” (1757) ; 
“ Ode to the Late Thomas Edwards ” 
(1763); “Notes on the Postscript of a 


Pamphlet entitled, * Observations Ana- 
tomical, &c.’ ” (1758) ; “ Oratio Har- 
veiana” (1760); “Do Dysontaria Com- 
mentarius ” (1764) ; “ De Ortu ot Incre- 
mento Foetus Humani” (1744). Lives 
by Johnson, Bucke, Dyce. 

Alcock, Sir Hutherford (b. Lon- 
don, 1809). “Notes on tho Medical 
History of the British Legion of Spain ” 
(1838), “Elements of Japanese Gram- 
mar” (1861), “ The Capital of tho 
Tycoon” (1863), “Familiar Dialogues 
in Japanese” (1863), “Art in Japan’* 
(1878). 

Alcuin (b. York, 735, d. Tours, 
M.'iy 19th, 801). Works;— (1) 3’ho 
“ Commentaries on tho Scriptures,” 
consisting of “ Questions and Answers 
on tho Rock of Genesis ;” “ Comments 
on tho J*cnitential Psalms,” on tho 
‘SSong of Solomon,*’ and on the “Book 
of Ecclesiastes;” the “ Interprctationcs 
Noniinum Hcbraicum ;’* and the “ Com- 
mentaries on tho Gospel of St. John,” 
an<l on the “ Threo Epistles of • St. 
P.aul.’* (2) The “Dogm.atic Writings,” 
iiiclutling the treatises “Do Fide Tri- 
iiibatis et Do Procosaiono Spiritus 
Sancti,” and the books “Against Felix,’* 
and “ Elipandus.'* (3) The “Liturgio 
Works: tho “Libor Sacramentoruin,'* 
the treatise “Do Psalmonmi Usu,” tho 
“Ollicia per Ferias,” and the tracts 
“Do Virtutibus et Vitiis” .and “De 
Animm Ratione.” To these are added 
“ Lives of St. Martin of Tours,” of “St. 
Rieharius,” of “ Wilbrord,” and of “St. 
V edastus,” the latter of which was merely 
corrected and edited by Alcuin from an 
older writer; and four treatises, “Do 
Grammatica,” “ De Orthographia,” Do 
Rhetorica et Virtutibus,” and “ De Dia- 
lectica.” The complete “Works ’’were 
published by Andr6 Duchesne, under tho 
Latinised name of “ Andreas Qnerce- 
t.anus,”in 1617, and ag.aiii, in 1777, by 
Frobenius, Prmcc-Abbot of St. Emine- 
r.im, at lUitisboii. A list of the editions 
of tho separate works will bo found in 
Wright’s “Biograjihia Britannica Liter- 
aria.” For Biography, see tho “Life,” 
WTiitcn ill 829, and printed in the 
editions of tho “Works,” in tho “Acta 
SS. Ord. S. Jiened., of Mabilloii, in the 
collection of Surius, and in the “Acta 
Sanctorum ” of tho Rollandists ; also, tho 
sketch by Mabillon ; tho “ Life ” by Fro- 
beuius, prefixed to his edition ; and the 
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“Life” by Professor Loronz, of Halle 
(1829), translated into English by Jane 
Mary Sloo (1837). 

Aldhelm (b. 0*56, d. 709). 
mata,” “Do Laudo Virginitate.” Bio- 
graphies by William of Malmesbury 
and Faricius of Abingdon; JS(’e also 
Bcdo’s “ Ecclesiastical History ’* and 
Wright’s “Biographia Britanni^ji.” 
Works, 1844. 

Aldrich, Henry, D D. (b. West- 
minster, 1617, d. Oxford, Dec. 11th, 
1710)* "Artis Logical Comjicndium ” 
(1092), and “Eleuicnta Arcliitcctnnc 
Civilis ad Vitruvii Vetoruimpio J)is- 
ciplinum et rcccutiorum jirascrtim ad 
Paladii cxonpita probation coiiciunaia 
(translated 1789). 

Alexander of Hales [llalcnsis] 
(d. 1245). “ .Sunima Thoologiai Qiuulri- 
partibo” (1481 — 82), “Super Terlium 
Sontcntianim ” (1 175), “ Cominontai’ics” 
(1496). (*Se(? Korol linger 's “ Clavis Tlieo- 
logiro sou Repertonum in Summanx 
Alexaudri do llaJcs” (1502). Best edition 
of “ Summa,” Cologne, 1622. 

Alexander, William, first Earl of 
Stirling (b. 1580, d. 1610). “Aurora” 
(1604); “ Monarch] ok 0 Tragedies”; 

“Croesus,” “Darius,” “ Tlio Alexan- 
drajans,*’ “Julius Ciesar” (1607) ; “ lle- 
creations with tlio Muses ” (1637). (♦bVr 
Walpole’s “ Itoyal and Noble Authors.”) 

Alford, Henry, D.D. (b. Lon<lon, 
1810, d. Jan. 12tb, 1871). “ Poems and 
Poetical Fragments ” (1 8.31 ) ; “ The School 
of tho Heart, and other Poems ” (1835) ; 
“Tho Abbot of Miichclnayo, and other 
Poems” (1841); “Chapters on Poetry 
and Poets” (1811); “'J'ho Doctrines of 
Kedemption” (1 8 12 — 43) ; “Sermons” 
(1854 — 7); Villag-e Sermons” (1816) ; 
“Plea for Queen’s English” (18<»4). 
Edition of tho Creek Testament (1814 — 
52). “Life” (1873,). 

Alfred, King of England (b. Wan- 
tage, Berkshire, 819, d. Oct. 27th, 901). 
Transhitcd into English Bede’s “Eccle- 
siastical History,” Orosius’s “ Universal 
History,” Bcetliius's “ Do Consolatioiio 
Philosophiie,” and Gregory l.’s “ Pastoral 
on tho Caro of the Soul. ” “Biographies ” 
by Spelman (1678), Powell (1634), Bick- 
nell (1777), and by Thomas Hughes, 
M.P., in the Sunday Lifirary. {See, also, 
Wright’s “Biograpiiia Britannica.”) 


Alison, Archibald, Bev. (b. 

Edinburgh, 1757, d. Edinburgh, 1839), 
“ Essay on tho Nature and I’rinciples of 
Taste” (1790), “Sermons” (1814—1815), 
and a “Memoir of tho Life and Writings 
of Lord Woodhouselee ” (1818). See 
Tjord Jeffrey’s Essays,” and Sinclair’s 
“Old Times and Distant Places,” 

Alison, Sir Archibald, Bart. (b. 

Konley, Shropshire, 1702, d. May, 1867), 
“History of Europe, from tho French 
Revolution of 178f) to the Accession of 
Napoleon HI. (1839—42): “Principles of 
Population” (1840); “Free Trade and 
Fettered Currency (1817); a “Life of 
tho Duke of Marlborough” (184S); 
“ Essays : Historical, I’ohtical, am I Mis- 
cellaneous” (1850); and other works. 
Sie tho Quarterly Ilvvicw, vols. Ixx., Ixxii., 
Iwiii., ixxvi. ; tho Kduiburyh llcciew, 
vol. Ixxvi.; tlio ^y'e<‘fmi7Lst^r Jicviav, vol, 
xli.; and tho Norik American Review, 

vols. Vill., X., XI., XX. 

Allen, John. M.D. (b. llodford, near 
Edinburgh, 1770, d. llolland House, 
April 3rd, 1813), “Illustrations of 
llumo’s Essay on Necessity” (1795), 
'‘Rise and Growth of tho Royal I’rero- 
gotivo in England” (1830), V'^indication 
of tho Independeuee of Scotland ” (1833), 
I’ranslatod “ Cuvier’s Animal Economy” 
(1 8i H ). Biography in Brougham’s “ Hist, 
Sketches.” 

AHingham, William (b. Bally- 
shannon, 1828). Poems ” (1850) ; **Da.y 
and Night Songs” (1851); “Tho Music 
Master and other Poems” (1857) ; “ Lau- 
rence Rloomheld in Ireland” (1869); and 
“Songs, Ballads, and Stories” (1877). 
Edited Fia.s>i's Muf/azuie ; “Choicest 
British Ballafls’* (1804) ; “Fifty Modern 
Poems” (1805). 

Andrewes, Lancelot (b. London, 
L555, d. Winchester, March 27th, 1625), 
Rejdy to Bella rinme’s treatise against 
King James I.’s “ Defouco of tho Right 
of Kings” (1609), “Manual ot Devotion ” 
in Greek and Jjatiii, translated by Dean 
Stanhope. “Works ” (1589—1610) ; so- 
looted “ Sermons ” (1868), “Mt.nualfor 
the Sick,” edited by (Janon Bidden 
(1869). 

Arbuthnot, John, M.D. (l>. Ar- 

butlmot, near Montrose, lb75, d. Hamp- 
stead, Fob. 27th, 1735), “ An Examina- 
tion of Dr. Woodward’s Account of tho 
Deluge” (1697); " An Essay on the Use- 
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fulness of Mathematical Learning;’* 

A Treatise concerning the Altercation 
or Scolding of the Ancients ; ” “ The Art 
of Political Lying ; ” Law is a Bottom- 
less Pit, or the History of John Bull” 
(1713) ; “Tables of Ancient Coins” (1727). 
“Works ” (1650-51). 

Argyll, Duke of, George Douglas 
Campbell (b. 1823) "Letter to the Peers 
from a Peer’s Son” (1842); “Duty of 
Immediate LcgislatiTO InWposition in 
Behalf of the Church of Scotland ” 
(184*2); “Letter to Dr. Chalmers” 
(1842) ; “ Presbytery Examined ” (1848) ; 
“ The Jleign of Law ” (1866) ; "Primeval 
Man” (1869); "The History and Anti- 
quities of Iona (1870) ; " Administration 
of Lord Dalhousie” (1865); “The Pa- 
tronage Act ” (1874) ; ” On the Ptelation 
of Landlord and Tenant ” (1877) ; "The 
lilastom Question, from tlie ’J'roaty of 
I’aris to tho Treaty of Berlin, and to tbo 
Second Afghan War ” (1879). 

Arnold, Arthur (b. May 28th, 
1833), has written two novels, "Ilevcr 
Court” (1867), and "Kalph” (1863). 
"Tho History of the Cotton Pamino” 
(1864); “Lottors from tho Levant” 
(1868); “Through Persia by Caravan” 
(1877); “Social Politics” (1878). Edited 
A’c7<o. 

Arnold, Edwin (b. Juno lOtli, 1832), 
“Griselda, a Drama” (1856); “Poems, 
Narrative and Lyrical (1853) ; “ Educa- 
tion in India” (1800); “The Feast of 
Belshazzar ” (Nowdigato I’rize, 1*852) ; 
“ThoHitopados’a,” a translation (1861) ; 
“A History of tho Administration 
of India under tho late Marquis of Dal- 
housie” 1864); “The Poets of Greece” 
(1860): translation of “Hero and Lean- 
der”(1873) ; “The Indian Song of Songs” 
(1875) ; “The Light of Asia” (1870). 

Arnold, Matthew, D.C.If. (b. 

Laleham, Doc. 24th, 18*22). “Cromwell” 
(Newdigate Prize, 1843); “The Strayed 
lleveller” (1848); Empodocies on Etna, 
and other Poems” (1S52) ; “Poems” 
(1854); " Meropo” (1858) ; “Lectures on 
Translating Homer” (1861-62); “A 
French Eton, or Education and the State” 
(1864) ; “Essays in Criticism” (1865); 
“The Study of Celtic Literature” (1867) ; 
"Schools and Universities on tljo Con- 
tinent” (1868); "Now Poems” (1868); 
“Culture and Anarchy” (1869); “St. 
Paul and Protestantism ” (1870) ; 


"Friendship’s Garland” (1871); "A 
Bible Reading for Schools” (1872); 
** Literature and Dogma” (1873); 
"Higher Schools of Germany” (1874); 
“God and tho Bible” (1876); "Last 
Essays on Church and State ” (1877) ; 
and “ Mixed Essays ” (1879). An edition 
of his “ Poems ” was published in 1877. 
For "Criticism,” "Essays,” by W. C. 
Roscoo; “My Study Windows,” by J, 
R. Lowell; A. C. Swinburne’s "Essays 
and Studios ; ” Hutton’s “ Essays; ” the 
Bishop of Derry, in "Dublin Lectures 
on Literature, Science, and Art; ” “Tho 
Life and Letters of A. H. Clough,” vol. 
i.; tho Quarterly Review^ April, 1869, and 
Oct., 1868 ; tho Westminster Review, July, 
1863 ; thQ Ediiihuryh Revieio, April, 1869; 
tho Contcmiyorary Review, vol. xxiv, 

Arnold. Thomas, D.D. (b. West 
Cowes, 1795, d. Fox Dow, Amble- 
sido, .Inly i2tb, 1842). “ History of 

Romo,” “Tho Later Roman Common- 
wealth” (1845), “Sermons” (1846). 
Edited “ Thucydides, ” Biographies : 
Stanley’s (1844), Warboiso’s (1859). See 
Ncander’s “ Arnold’s Thcolo^.” 

Ascham, Boger (b. Kirkby Wiske, 
1515, <1. Doc., 1568). “Toxophilus, 
tho Schnlo of Shooting©” (1544); “A 
Report and Discourse of tbo Affaires and 
State of Germany, and the Emperor 
(’harleshis Court during certaino yeares 
(15.50-2),” (1552) ; “The Scbolomaster ” 
(1570); “Apologia pro Ccniia Dominica 
contra Missam cteins Prestigias ”(1577) ; 
“Epistolarum Libri Tros” (1578). Eng- 
lish “Works ” wore colloctea, 1761, with 
“Life” by Dr. Johnson; again edited 
by Dr. Giles, in 1865. See, also, Grant’s 
“Do Vita ot Ob. Rogcri Aschami,” and 
Hartley Coleridge’s “Northern Wor- 
thies.” 

Ashmole, Elias (b. Lichfield, May 
23rd, 1617, d. May 18th, 1692). “Thea- 
trum Chomicum Britannicum” (1652) ; 
“ Fasciculus Chernicus” (1654) ; "The 
Way to Bliss” (1658); “The Institu- 
tion, Laws, and Ceremonies of the Most 
Noble Order of the Garter (1672) ; and 
“Antiquities of Berkshire” (1719), 
“ Memoirs ” (1717). 

Asser, John (d. 910). "Annales 
Reriim Gestarum .^Elfredi Magni (1574), 
best ed. Oxford, 1722. Crit. : Pauli’s 
“ Alfred the Great ” (Bohn, 1857). 

Atholard of Bath (circa 1120). 
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** Do Eodem et Divorso,” “ De Sic ot non 
Sic,** ** Quiostionea Naturalee,** ''Ro- 
gulsB Abaci,’* ''A Treatise on the Astro- 
labe,** ^'Problemata,** '‘De Septem Ar- 
tibus Liboralibus,** "A Treatise on the 
Compotns,” “Liber Magistri AdolarcU 
Bathomensis qui dicitur MappoQ Clavi- 
cula.” 

Atherstone, Edwin (b. 1788, d. 
1872). “Last Days of Herculaneum” 
(1821), “Midsummer Day’s Dream” 
(] 822), “The Fall of Nineveh ” (1 828, 1820, 
1847), “Sea-kings of England” (1820), 
“ The Handwriting on the Wall **(1858), 
“Israel in Eto'pt ” (1861). 

Atterbury, Francis, D.D., Bishop 
of Rochester (b. Milton Keynes, Biiclvs, 
March 6‘th, 1662, d. Paris, Fob. 15tb, 
1732). “ Considerations on the Spirit of 

Martin Luther” (1687), “Sermons” 
(1740), “Absalom and Achitojihel 
Latinised” (1682); “Works’* (1789 — 
98), “Private (Correspondence,” (1768), 
“Epistolary Correspondence’* (1782), 

“ Attorburyana ” (1 727). Biographies ; 
Stackhouse’s (] 727). “ Memoirs” (1722), 
and “Memoirs and Correspondence” 
(1869). 

Aubrey, John (h. Easton Piers, 
Wiltshire, March 12tli, 1626, <1. Ox- 
ford, Juno 7th, 1697). “Natural His- 
tory and Antiquities of »Surrcy” 
(1719), “Miscellanies” (IfJlKi), “ Letters 
and Lives of Eminent Men” (1812), 
“History of Wiltshire” (1821), “Min- 
utes of Lives in Atbcn:e Oxoniensos,” re- 
published separately in 1813. Biogra- 
phy by Britton (1845). 

Austen, Jane (b. Steventon, llamp- 
sbire, Dec. 16th, 1775, d. Winchester, 
July 24th, 1817). “Sense and Sensi- 
bility” (1811), “Pride and Prejudice” 
(1812), “Mansfield Park” (1814), 

“ Emma ” (1816), “ Northangcr Abbey ’ 
(1818), “Persuasion** (1818), “Lady 
Jane” (1872). Life prefixed to “North- 
anger Abbey,” and Memoir by Austen- 
Leigh (1870). 

Austin, Alfred (b. Devonshire, 
about 1824). “The Season*’ (1861), 
“The Human Tragedy” (1862 and 
1876), “An Artist’s Proof” (1864), 

“ Won by a Head ” (1865), “A Vindiai- 
tion of Lord Byron” (l'>6.6), “The 
Poetry of the Period (IS/O), “ The i 
Golden Ago” (1871), “Interludes'’ 
(1872), “Romo or Death” (1872), 
“Madonna’s Child ” (1873), “ The Tower | 


of Babel” (1874), “Lozkothe Bastard’* 
(1877). 

Austin. Sarah (b. Norwich 1793, 
d. Weybridge, Aug. 8th, 1867). “ Char- 
acteristics of Groothe” (1833); “Frag- 
ments from tho German Prose Writers” 
(1841); “National Education” (1839); 
“ Sketches of (iormany ” (1854) ; “ Selec- 
tions from tho Old Testament ” (1833) ; 
“Letters on Girls’ Schools ” (1857) ; and 
translations of “The Story without an 
End” (1856), “Ranke’s History of tho 
Popes,” and his “ History of tlio Refor- 
mation in Germany.” (8Vfi Macaulay’s 
essay in the Ediuburqh Ravicv} for 1840). 

Aytoun, William Edmon- 
Btoune (b. Edinburgh, 1813, d. Edin- 
burgh, 1S65). “The Life and Times of 
Richard 1., King of England” (1840) ; 
“ Lays of tho Scottish Cavaliers ” 
(1819) ; “ Bothwoll” (1856) ; “Firmilinn” 
(1854); “Norman Sinclair” (18G1) ; 
“A Nii]>tial Odo on tho Marriage of tho 
Prince of Wales” (1863) ; “Tho Gien- 
miitchkiii Railway,” and “ How I became 
a Yeoman ” (Tales troni JJIackwood) 
(1858). Wrote half of “Bon Gaultier 
Ballads” (IHM), and edited “Ballads of 
Scotland ” (1858), Biography by Martin 
(1867). 

B 

Babbage, Charles (b, Toignmouih, 
Dec. 2(;th, 1792, d. Oct. 18th, 1871). 
“Letter to Sir H. Davy” (1822), “Dif- 
ferential Calculus ” (18J6), “Decline of 
Scicnco” (1820), “Assurance of Life” 
(1826), “ Economy of Manufactures” 
(1822), “Table of Logarithms” (182G), 
“Ninth Bridgewater Treatise” (1837), 
“Turning and Planing Tools” (1846), 
“I’cssaijcs from tho hifo of a Philoso- 
pher” (1861), “Tho Groat Exhibition” 
(1851). 

Babington, Charles C. (b. Lnd- 
low, 1808). “ Ancient Carabridgshir© ” 

(1851); “Flora of Channel Islands” 
(1829) ; “ Manual of British Botany ” 
(18 12) ; “ Flora in Cambridgeshire ” 
(1860); “Tho British Rubi” (1869); 
“History of Ht. John’s CoIIcg''* Chapel, 
Cambridge ” (1874). 

Bacon, Roger (b. Tlchcster, 1214, 
d. Oxford, June lllh, 1292). “Opus 
Mnjiis (17Sti) ; “SpocuJum Alchemim ** 
(1541) ; “Do Potestnto Artis et Naturro ” 
1542). “ Ofuis Minus, ” “ Opus Tertium,” 
&c., in “ Works ” (Brewer, 1859). Bio- 
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lirraphies: Biebert’s "Lcben” (1861); 
Charles’s “Vie ”(1861). 

Bacon, Francis, Dord VArulam 
(b. London, Jan. 22ud, 3661, d. 1626). 
“Essays ” (1597, 1612, 1624) ; “Advance- 
ment of Learning (1605) ; “Do Sapientia 
Veterum” (1609); “Novum Organum” 
0620) ; “ History of the Heipfn of Honry 
vll. (1623); “De Aii^mentis Scienti- 
anim ” (1623) ; “ Apophthegms ” (1625) ; 
“Sylva Sylvarum;” “New Atlantis; ” 
“Historia Ventonim.” Posthumously 
piihlishod: “Elements of the Law of 
England (1636) ; “History of the Aliena- 
tion Office.” Biographies : Hawley’s 
(1H25) ; Mallet’s (1740) ; Birch’s (17G3) ; 
Basil Montagu’s (1K2.5) ; Macaulay’s 
“Essays”; Ilopworth Dixon’s (1862); 
Kuno Fischer’s (translated 1857) ; lle- 
musat’s “Vie” (1857). Best edition, 
with Letter and Life, Spedding’s (1870). 
“ Novum Orgjinum,” with notes, edited 
by Fowler (1878), (Ste Abbot’s “Bacon 
and Essex”) (1877). 

Hag6,Bobert (b.Darloy, near Derby, 
Feb. 29th, 1728, d. Sept. Ist, 1801). 
“Mount Hoiioth” (1781); “Barham 
Downs” (1781); “Tho Fair Syrian” 
(1787) ; “ James Wallace ” (1788) ; “ Man 
as Ho is ” (1792) ; “ llernistrong : or Man 
as He is not ” (1796). Biography in Sir 
W. Scott’s “Novelist’s Library.” 

Bagehot, Walter (b. 1826, d. 1877). 
“Tho English Constitution” (1867); 
“Physics and Politics;” “Lombard 
Street ” (1873) ; and “ Essays on Silver ” 
(1877); “Literary Studios,” edited by 
Hutton, with “ Memoir” (1878) ; “Eco- 
nomic Studios” (1880). Edited T/ie 
JScotwmist, 

Bailey, Philip James (b. Not- 
tingham, April 22iid, 1816). “Festus” 
(1839), “The Angel World” (1850), 
“The Mystic” (1855), “Tho Age” 
(1868), “Tho International Policy of 
Great Powers” (1862), “ The Universal 
Hymn” (1807). 

Bailey, Samuel (b. Sheffield, 1791, 
d. there, Jan. 18th, 1870). “ Essays on 
the Philosophy of the Human Mind ” 
(1865, 1858, and 1863), “Value” (1825), &c. 

Baillie, Joanna (b. Bothwoll, 1762; 
d. Hampstead, Fob. 23, 1851). “Plays 
on the Passions ” (1798, 1802, 1812, and 
1836); “Miscellaneous Plays” (1804); 
“ The Family Legend ” (1810); “ Metrical 
J^^nds” (1821); “Fugitive Verses” 


(1823); “Metrical Legends of Exalted 
Characters,” and “A View of the General 
Tenour of the New Testament Regarding 
the Nature and Dignity of Jesus Christ.” 
“Works,” with a “ Life ” (1858). 


Bain, Alex., liDJ>. (b. Aberdeen, 
ISIS), “Tho Senses and the Intellect” 
(185.5), “The Emotions and the Will” 
(1859), “Tho Study of Character” (1861). 
“ A Manual of English Composition and 
Rhetoric” (1866), “Mental and Moral 
Scionco” (1868), “Logic” (1870), “A 
HigW English Grammar” (1872), “Mind 
and Bo^” (1873), “Companion to the 
Higher English Grammar” (1874), “The 
Science of Education” (1879). Edited 
“ Groto’s Minor Works.” 


Baker, Henry (b. 1703, d. 1774). 
*^An Invocation to Health” 't(1722), 
“Original Poems ” (1725-6), “Medulla 
Poetarum Romanorum (1737), “Tho 
Microscope made Easy” (1743), “ Natural 
History of tho Polype” (1743), “Em- 
ployment for the Microscope” (1753), 
“ The Universe ” (1727). 


Baker, Sir Kickard (b. Sitting- 
hurst, Kent, about 1568, d. London, 
Feb, 18th, 1644). “Chronicles of tho 
Kings of England” (1641), translated 

Malvezzi’s Discourses on Tacitus” 
(1642), “Theatrum Redivivum” (1661), 

Baker, Sir Sam. White (b. 1821), 
“ The Rifle and Hound in Ceylon ” (1853), 
“Eight Years’ Wanderings in Ceylon” 
(1855), “The Albert N’Yanza” (1866), 
“Tho Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia” 
(1871), “Ismailia” (1874), &c. 

Baldwin, William (b. circa. 1518). 
Part of “Mirrour for Magistrates” 
(1559); “Moral Philosophy” (1547); 
“ Tho Canticles or Balades of Solomon, 
in metro ” (1549); “Funeralles of Ed- 
ward VI.” (1560). 

Ballantine, James (b.l808,d.l877). 
“The Gaberlunzie’s Wallet” (1843), 
“Tho Miller of Deanhaugh” (1844), 
“Stained Glass” (1845), “Ornamental 
Art” (1847), “Poems” (1856), “Songs” 
(1865), “Whistle Binkie”(new edition, 
1878), “Life of David Roberts” (1866), 
“Lilias Lee” (1872). 

Bancroft, Richard, Archbiiediop 
of Canterbury (b. Famworth, Lan- 
cashire, Sept. 1544, d. Lambeth, Nov. 
2nd, 1610). “Surv^ of tho Pretended 
Hol^ Discipline ” (1693) Dangerous PrQ* 
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eeedings under Pretence of Reformation ” 
(1593). See Hook’s “Lives of the Arch- 
bishops.” 

Bancroft, Thomas (b. circa. 1600). 
“The Glutton’s Fever” (1633), “Epi- 

S ams and Epitaphs” (1639), ‘'The 
eroical Lover (1658), part of “ Lachry- 
tnsB Musarum (1650). 

Banks, John. “ The Rival Kingr.” 
(1677), “The Destruction of Troy ”(1679), 
“Virtue Betrayed” (1682). “The Un- 
happy Favourite” (1682), “The Island 
Queens ”(1684), “The Innocent Usurjicr” 
(1694), “Cyrus the Groat” (1696). 

Barbauld, Anna Iictitia (b. 

Kibworth Ilarcourt, Leicestershire, Juno 
20th, 1743, d. March 9th, 1825). “Mis- 
cellaneous Poems” (1773); “Miscel- 
laneous Pieces in Prose’’ [with her 
brother, Dr. Aikin] (1773) ; “ Early Los- 
sons for Children ” (1774) ; “ Hymns in 
Prose ” (1774) ; “ Devotional Pieces, com- 
posed from the Psalms and the Book of 
Job ” (1775) ; “ A Poetical Epistle to Mr. 
Wilberforco on the Rejection of the Bill 
for the Abolition of the Slave Trade” 
(1790) ; “ Romarkson Gilbert Wakelield’s 
Inquiry into the Expediency and Pro- 
priety of Public and Social Worship” 
(1792); “Evenings at Homo ” [with iJr. 
Aikin] (1792—1795); “Selections from 
the Spectator, Taller, Guardian, and 
Freeholder*^ (1804); “A Life of Samuel 
Richardson ” (1805) ; an edition of “The 
British Novelists ” (1810) ; “ The Female 
Spectator” (1811); and “Eighteen Hun- 
dred and Eleven ” (1812). Works with 
“Memoir” by Lucy Aikin, in 1827. 
“Letters and Notices” by Breton ap- 
peared in 1874. 

Barbour, John (b. 1316, d. March 
13th, 1395). “The Book of the Gestes 
of King Robert Bruce, ’’and also, accord- 
ing to Bradshaw, fragments of a “Troy- 
Book,” and nearly 40,000 lines of “Lives 
of Saints.” See Irving's “Lives of tho 
Scottish Poets,” Wright’s “Biographia 
Poetica,” Ellis’s “Specimens,” Warton’s 
“English Poetry,” and Campbell’s “ Es- 
says on English Poetry.” Best editions 
of the “Brus” that of 1820. and that of 
the Spalding Club (1856). 

Barclay, Alexander (b. 1476, d. 
1552). “Shyp of Folys” (1509), “Tho 
Castle of Labour ” (1506), “ Tho Mirror 
of Good Manners ” (n. d., 2nd ed., 1570), 
“Eclogues” (n. d.), “An Introductory to 


Wr 3 rte and Pronounce French ” (1521), 
“Cronyclo Compyled by Salust” (n. d.). 

Barham, Bichard Harris (b. 
Canterbury, 1788, d. London, June 
17th, 1845). “My Cousin Nicholas,” 
“Ingoldsby Legends” (1840), part of 
“Gorton’s Biog. Diet.” Bio^aphy by 
his son (1870). 

Baring-Gould, Bev. Sabine (b. 
Exeter, 1834). “The Path of the Just” 
(18.54); “Ireland: its Scenes and Sagas” 
(1861) ; “Post - Medieval Preachers” 
(186.5); “Curious Myths of the Middle 
Ages” (1866-7); “The Silver Store” 
(1868); “Tho Book of Were-Wolves” 
(1869); Curiosities of tho Olden I’ime” 
(1869); “In Exitu Israel,” a novel (1870); 
“ Tho Origin and Development of Reli- 
gious Belief” (1870) ; “Tho Golden Gate ” 
(1870); “Tho Lives of the Saints” (1872); 
“Difficulties of tho Faith” (1874) ; “The 
Loatand Hostile Gospels ”(1874) ; “York- 
shire Oddities” (1874) ; “Some Modem 
Difficulties” (187.5); “Life of tho Rev. 
K. S. Hawker” (1876) ; and “Tho Mys- 
tery of Suffering” (1877); “Germany, 
Past and Present ” (1879). 

Barker, :*Cdmund H, (b. Ilollym, 
Yorkshire, Doc. 22nd. 1788, d. London, 
March 21 st, 1839). “ Classical Recrea- 
tions” (1812), “Parriana” (1828—9), 
“ Aristiwchns Anti - BlomOoldianus ” 
(1820), Edited Stephen’s “ ThesaurnB ” 
(1816—28). 

Barnes,Barnaby(b. 1569, d. 1607). 
“The Praise of Musike” (1586), “Par- 
thenopli il and Parthonopho ( 1593 ), ‘ ‘ Spiri- 
tual Sonnets” (1.595), “Four Books of 
Offices” (1606), “The Devil’s Charter” 
(1607). See “Athento Oxonionses,” 
Brydgos’ “Rostituta,” Ellis’s “Speci- 
mens,” W. C. llazlitt’s “Early Englidi 
Literature.” 

Barnes, Bev. William (b. Bagber, 
Dorsetshire, 1810). “Poems of Rural 
Life, in Dorset Dialect ” (1844); “Gram- 
mar and Glossary of the Dorset Dialect” 
(1864) ; “ Philological Grammar” (1854) ; 
“ Tiw, or a View of tho Roots and Sterna 
of English” (1862); “An Anglo-Saxon 
Delectus” (1849); “Notes on Ancient 
Britain” (1858) ; “Views of Labour and 
Gold” (1859) ; “Ejirly England ” (1869); 
“Rural Poems (in common English,” 1862). 

Bamfield,Bicbard(b.l574). “The 
Affectionate Shepherd, contaming the 
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Complaint of Daphnis for tho love of 
Oanymedo” (1594); “Cynthia, withCer- 
taine Sonnets,’* and the “Lcp^ond of 
Cassandra” (1595); “Tho Encomion of 
Lady Pecunia : or the Praiso of Money*’ 
(1598); and “Poems” reprinted by James 
Boswell, and includinpr “Remarks by the 
late Edmund Malone ” (ISKi). See War- 
ton's “English Poetry.” 

Baron, Robert (b. 1631). “ Eroto- 
paignion, or the Cyprian Academy** 
(1648) ; “An Apologio for Paris ” (1619); 
“Pocula Castalia, &c.’* (1650) ; “ Mirza” 
(1647). 

Barrington, Sir Jonah (b. 1767; 
d. Versailles, 1834). “Personal Sketches 
of His Own Time” (1830), “Historic 
Anecdotes relative to tho Union ” (1809 — 
183.5), “Rise and Fall of tho Irish 
Nation ” (1833). Memoir in third edition 
of “Sketches ” (1869). 

Barrow, Isaac, D.B. (b. London, 
Oct., 1630, d. London, May 4th, 1677). 
“ Euclidis Elementa ” (1655), “ Eiiclidis 
Data” (1675), “ Lectiones Opticm” 

0669) ; “ Lectiones Gcometricm ” (1670), 
“Archimedis Opera” (167.5), “Theo- 
dosii Opera ” (1675), “ Lectio do Spluura 
ot Cylindro ” (1678), “ Lectiones Matho 
matiem” (1783), “ Opuscula Latina” 
(1687). Theological works first published 
byTillotson (1683); best edition, 1818. 
Best edition of Mathematical works 
(1861). “Selected Writings” (1866). 

Hill’s “Life,” 

Barry, Alfred, B.C.L. (b. 1826). 
“Introduction to Old Testament” 
(1856), “Sermons for Boys” (1868), 
“ Notes on the C,'itochism ” (1867), 
The Boyle Lectures for 1876 — “ What is 
Natural Theology ? ” (1877). “Life of 
Sir C. Barry, R.A.” (1867). 

Barton, Bernard (b. London, .Tan. 
Slst, 1784, d. Fob. 19th, 1849). “Metri- 
cal Effusions” (1812), “Poems by an 
Amateur” (1818), “Poems” (1820), 
“Napoleon and other Poems” (1822), 
“The Reliquary” (1836), “Household 
Verses” (1845), “Selected Poems” 
(1849). Gurney’s “Memoir” (1847). 
“ Poems and Letters with his Daughter’s 
Memoir” (1853). 

Bastian, Henry Charlton, M.D. 

(b. Truro, April 26th, 1837). “ Modes 
of Origin of Lowest Oi^anisms ” (1871), 
“ The Beginnings of Life ” (1872), 


“Evolution and the Origin of Life” 
(1874), “Clinical Lectures on Paralysis 
from Brain Disease ” (1875). 

Bastwick, John, M.B. (b. 1593, 
d. 1648). “ Flagellum Pontificis” (1641), 
“ Apologoticus ad Prsesules Anglicanos” 
(1636). 

Baxter, Andrew (b. 1686, d, 1750). 
“ Inquiry into the Nature of the Human 
Soul ” (3rd ed: 1745), “ AppeniBx to the 
Inquiry ” (1750). 

Baxter, Richard (b. Rowton, 
Shropshire, Nov. 12th, 1615, d. Lon- 
don, Dec. 8th, 1691). “Aphorisms 
of Justification ” (1649) ; “ Tho 

Saint’s Everlasting Rest ” (1649) ; “Call 
to tho Converted ” (1657) ; “ Now 

or Never” (1663); “The Reformed 
Liturgy” (1661); “The Poor Man’s 
Family Book” (1674); “Paraphrase of 
the New Testament ” (1685); “ Mothodus 
TheologiiB Christiana) ” (1681 ) ; “A 

Cliristian Directory” (1673) ; “ Catholic 
Theology” (1675); “Episcopacy ”(1681); 
“ Life of Mrs. Baxter ’’ (1681); “ Univer- 
sal Redemption ” (1694) ; “Reasons for 
tho Christi.an Religion ” (1667) ; “ Uni- 
vers.al Concord ” (1658) ; “ Gilcias Silvia- 
nus, or, tho Reformed Pastor” (1650) ; 
“ Confessions of Faith ” (1655) ; “ A Life 
of Faith” (1670); “Church History of 
Govornmont of Bishops” (1680); “Poeti- 
cal Fragments” (1681) ; “ Certainty of 
the World of Sinrits” (1691). Biogra- 
phies : Sylvester’s “ Reliquiro Bax- 
torianm” (1696), and Life prefixed to 
Ormo’s edition of Baxter’s works (1830), 
“ Abridgment'of Baxter’s History of his 
Life and Times ” (1713), and Life (1865), 

Bayly, Thomas Haynes (b. 
1797, d. 1839). Thirty-six dramatic 
pieces, and “ Kindness in Women ” 
(1837), “Parli.amentary Letters” “ Weeds 
of Kitchery” (1837), &c. “Poetical 
Works ” with Momoir (1814). 

Bayne, Peter (b. Foddorty, 1830). 
“ The Christian Life ” (185.5), “ Essays 
in Biographical Criticism (1857 — 58), 
“Life of Hugh Miller” (1870), “Days 
of Jozebol ” (1872), “ Testimony of Christ 
to Christianity ” (1862), “ The Church’s 
Oirse and Nation’s Claim” (1868). 
Edited Glaxgoio Commonwealth, Edinburgh 
Witness, the Vial, tho Weekly Review, 

Baynes, Thomas Spencer 
Baynes, IiXi.H. (b. Wellington, 
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Somersetsbiro, March 24th, 1823). 

‘‘Port Royal Logic” (1851), “New 
Analytic of Logical Forms (1850). Edits 
Encycloitadia Jiritamiica. 

Beale, Ijlonel Smith, M.D. fb. 

London, 1828). “ Life Thoorioa ” (1871 ), 
“ The Mystery of Life ” (1871). Edits 
Archives of Medicine. 

Beattie, James (b. Tiaurencekirk, 
Eincanlineshirc, Oct. 25th, 1735; d. 
Aug. 18th, 1803). “ Poems and Transla- 

tions (1700), “Judgment of Paris” 
(1765), “ Essay on Truth ” (1770), “The 
Minstrel” (1771 and 1774), “ Essays” 
(1776), “Dissertations” (1783), “Evi- 
dences of Christianity” (1780), “Ele- 
ments of Moral Science” (1790—93). 
Works, with Forbes’s Lifo (1806). 

Beaumont and Fletcher (Beau- 
mont, 1). Grace Dion, Leicestershire, 
1586, d. 1(J16 ; Fletcher, b. 1570, d. 
1025) together wrote “ The Woman 
Hater ” (1607), “ Cupid’s Revenge ” 
(1615), “The Scornful Ladv” (1010), 
“A King and no King ”(1619), “The 
Maid’s TragoJy ” (1619), “Philaster” 
(1620), “Monsieur Thomas” (1039), 
“Wit without Money” (1G391, “The 
Coronation ”(1640). Works (1660); best 
edition, 1843. Beaumont himself wrote 
“ Paraphrase of Ovid's Salraacis and Ilor- 
maphroditus”(lC02), “AMastjue” (1()13). 

Poems ” (1640) and another set of 
Poems (1653). Sec Campbell’s “ Speci- 
mens,” Haliain’s “ Literature,” Collier’s 
“Dramatic Poetry,” Lamb’s “Speci- 
mens,” Hazlitt’s “-Ago of Elizabeth,” 
Leigh Hunt’s “ Imagination and Fancy ” 
and “Selections,” Macaulay’s “ Essays,” 
Ward’s “Dramatic Literature,” Mmto’s 
“ Characteristics of English Poets.” 

Beohe, Sir Henry T. de la (b. 
London, Feb. loth, 1796; d. April 13th, 
1855). “Discovery of a New Fossil 
Animal ” (1823), “ Geologj^of Jamaica ” 
(1826), “Classification of European 
Rocks” (1828), “Geological Manual” 
(1831), “Theoretical Geology” (1834), 
“Geology of Cornwall, Devon, and 
West Somerset ” (1839), “ Geological 
Observer” (1851). 

Beckford, William (b. 1760, d. 
Bath, May 2nd, 1844). “ Memoirs of Ex- 
traordinary Painters ” (1780), “Dreams, 
Incidents, &c.” (1783), “Vathek” 
(English, 1784, French, 1787) ; “Italy” 
(1834), “Recollections of an Excursion 


to the Monasteries of Alcobaca an(£ 
Batalha ” (1835). See Redding’s “ Fifty 
Years’ Recollections.” 


Beddoes, Thomas, M.D. (b. 

Shifnall, Shropshire, 1760 ; d. 1808). 
“Translation of Spallanzani’s ‘Disserta- 
tion on Natural History’” (1784), 
“Translation of Bergman’s ‘Elective 
Attractions’” (1785), “Chemical Ex- 
periments” (1790), “Alexander’s Expe- 
dition to tho Indian Ocean ” (1792), 
“History of Isaac Jenkins” (1793), 
‘‘Observations on Demonstrative Evi- 
dence” (1792), “A Word in Dofonce of 
Bill of Rights against Gagging Bills ” 
(1795), “Public Merits oF Mr. Pitt” 
(1796), “ Cure of Calculus, etc.” (1792), 
“ Contributions to Medical Knowledge 
from tho West of England ” (1799), “On 
Consumptioni” (1799), “ Hygoia ” (1801 — 
1802), “On Fever” (1807), “Advice to 
Husbandmen in Harvest” (1808). Edited 
Cullen’s “ Translation of Bergman’s Phy- 
sical Essays.” 

Beddoes, Thomas LoveU (b. 

Clifton, July 20th, 1803 ; d. Basic, Jan. 
26th, 1849). “ Theimprovisatore ” (1821); 
“The Bride’s Tragedy” (1822) ; “Death’s 
Jest Book • or, the Fool’s Tragedy” (1850); 
“Poems” (1851) with “Memoir.” 

Bede (h. 072, d. 735), “Tho Venera- 
ble.” List of Works in Wright’s “Bio- 
graphia Literaria Britannica,” and in 
Alliboiie’s “Dictionary of English and 
American Authors.” Complete edition 
in 16H). Dr. Gilos, in 1843, published 
original Latin, with a new English trans- 
lation of tho Historical Works and a 
Life of tho author. For Biography, se'^ 
also his own “Ecclesiastical History,” 
and tho accounts by Simon of Durham, 
W illiam of Malmesbury, Baronius, Ma- 
billon, Stevenson, and Goble (1838). 

Beesly, Edward Spencer (b. 
Fcckenham, Worcestershire, 1831). 
Translated (lorato. “ Catiline, Clodius, 
and Tibcrms ” (1878) ; &o. 


Behn, Aphra (b. Canterbury, 1642; 
d. London, April Kith, 1689). “The 
Forced Marriage” (1671), “The \morou8 
Prince” (1671), “The Dutch Lover” 
(1673), “Adelazar”(1677), “The Town 
Fop” (1677), “ The Rover ” (1677), “The 
Debauchee” (1677), “Sir Patient Fancy” 
(1678), “Tho Feigned Courtezans” 
(1679), “The Rover” (part ii., 1681), 
“The City Heiress” (1682), “The Folse 
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Count” (1082), “The Ronndlieruls ” 
(H;S2), “The Younfjr Kint?” (1fi«3), 
“Poems” (1081), “ Miscellany ” (168r.), 
“The Lover’s Watch” (1G8G), “Tlio 
Lucky (.‘hanco” (1087), “Tho Emperor 
of the Moon ” (1087), “ Lycidus ” (1088), 
“The Widow Jiantor” (lOPO), “The 
Younffcr Lrothor” (1690), llistories 
and Novels (1098, cigrhth edition, with 
Life, 173/i). Works (1871). .Vce Ward’s 
“Dramatic Literature,” K.avana;^h’s 
“ Women of Letters,” Jealfreson’s 
“Novelists,” Forsyth’s “ Novelibts.” 

Beke, Charles Tilstone (b. Lon- 
don, Oct. 10th, 1800 ; d. .Inly 91st, 1874). 
“Oripinos Liblicfc” (1S94), “Nile and 
its Tributaries ” (1847), “ Sources of the 
Nile” (1848), “Memoire Justificatif dos 
Peres Pa ez and Lobo” (Par. 1848), “The 
British Captives in Abyssinia ” (1807). 

Bellenden (Ballantyne), John 
(b. circa 1 490, d. Pome, 1 TiOO). “ Topo- 
frraphy of Scotland” (l.'')77), “Prohemo 
of the Cosmofyraphio ” Translated 
Booco’s “iSootorum llistoria)”(lao(>), and 
first five books of Livy, both reprinted 
1821—22. 

Bellenden, ‘William (IGtli cen- 
tury). “ Ciceronis I’rinceps ” (IGOS), 
“Ciccronis Consul Senator Scnatusqno 
liomanuB,” “ Do Statu i’riscsi Orbis ’’ 
(IGLG), “ Epitbalamiuni on the Marriai^o 
of Charles 1.” (102.0); “Do Tribus Lu- 
minibus Jlomanorum libri Soxdeccm ” 
(1G63), “Bollondenus do Statu ” (1787), 
tbo latter beiiifj a colloctiou of tho three 
first-mentioned tracts. 

Bennett, W. Cox (b. Greenwich, 
1820). “Poems” (ISfiO), “Verdicts” 
(1852), “War Son^^s ” (185.5), “Col- 
lected Poems” (1802), “Songs for 
Sailors ” (1873), &c. 

Bentham, Jeremy (b. London, 
Fob. 15th, 1748; d. 1832). “Fragment 
on Government” (1770), “Tbo ilard 
Labour Bill” (1778), “Principles of 
Morals and Legislation (1780), “Useful- 
ness of Chemistry” (1783) “Defence of 
Usury” (1787), “Panopticon” (1791), 
“ Draft of a Code for Judicial Estahlish- 
ment in Franco ” (1791), “ Political Tac- 
tics” (1791), “Emancipate your Colo- 
nies ” (1793), “ Supply without Burden ” 
(1796), “ Pauper Management ” (1797), 
“ Traitds de Legislation Civile et Pouale ” 
(1802), “Two Letters to Lord Pelham” 
(1802), “Plea for tho Constitution” 


(1803), “Scotch Reforms” (1808), 
“Chrostomathia” (1816—17), “Parlia- 
montary Reform Catechism ” (1817), 
“(Joditication and Public Instruction” 
(1817), “Swear not at all” (1817), 
“Springs of Action ” (1817), “ Church of 
Knglandism” (1818), “Radical Reform 
Bill ” (1819), “ Tho King against Sir C. 
Wolesley” (1820), “Tho King against 
Edmonds” (1820), “Restrictive and Pro- 
hibitory Commercial System” (1821), 
Art of Packing Special Juries ” (1821), 
“Tracts relative to Spanish and Portu- 
guese Affairs” (1821), “Liberty of tho 
l*re8s” (1821),“ Lotterto Count Torono ” 
(1822), “Not Paul but Jesus” (1823), 
“ Truth versus Aslmrst” (1823), “Book 
of Fallacies” (1824), “Mother Church 
Relieved by Blooding ” (1825),“ Rationale 
of Reward ” (1825), “ Peers Magistrates' 
Salary Bill ” (1824), “ Indications respect- 
ing Lord Elgin” (1825, Postscript, 1826), 
“ Rationale of Judicial Evidence ”(1827), 
“Codification Proposal” (1871). Bio- 
gKioby in Jiowring and Burton’s edition 
of Works (1843). See Burton’s “Boutha- 
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Byron,” by Lady Blcssington (1821) ; 
“Life,” by Armstrong (1810); “The 
True Story of Lady Byron’s Life,” by 
Mrs. Beecher -Stowe (1807): “Modora 
Leigh,” by Dr. Mackay (1809); “llecol- 
lections of Lord Byron,” by the Countess 
Guiccioli (1870) ; “ Life,” by Karl Elzo 
(1871); “Trclawnoy’s llocolJections” 
(new ed. 1879). For Criticism, .w J effrey’s 
‘‘ Essays ; ” Hazlitt’s “ Spirit of tho 
Ago,” and “ English Poets ; ” Macaulay’s 
“Essays;” Swinburne's preface to a 
“ Selection from tho Poems ;” Sir Henry 
Taylor’s preface to his own “Poems;” 
Bnmley’s “Essays;” W. M. liossetti’s 
preface to an edition of tho “Poems:” 
iCinj^Iey’s “ Miscellanies ; ” Qaai Urltj 
Review for July, 1808. 


C 

CsBdmon (d. circa 080). “Para- 
phrase” (1655) ; best eclilioris— Thorpe’s 
(18IJ2), Grem’s (1857 — 08), Bonterwok’s 
(1849—54). See Watson's “ Ctedmon, 
the First English Poet ” (1875). 

Camden, William (h. London, 
May 2nd, 1551 ; d. Chislehurst, Nov. 9th, 
1623). “Britannia ” (1586-1607) ; “In- 
stitutio Gracese Grammatices Compon- 
diaria ”(1597); '*Ang1ica, Hibemica,Nor- 


manica, Cambrica, a Voteris Scripta” 
(1604); “ Kemains Concerning Britmn” 
(1605) ; Rogos, ReginaB, Nobiles, et alii 
in Ecclesia Collogiata B. Petri West- 
monastoni Sepulti, usque ad annum 
1606” (1606); “Annales Rerum Angli- 
carum ot Hibemicarura regnante Eliza- 
betha” (1615); “ A Description of Scot- 
land ” (1(».95) ; and some minor works. 
For Biography, ste “Gnillolmi Camdeni 
et Jllustriuin Virorum ad G. Camdonnra 
Epistolm,” published by T. Smith m 
1691; Wood’s “ Athonm Oxonienses ; ” 
“Tho Biographia Britannica;” and 
Gough’s edition of tho “Britannia.” 

Campbell, Thomas (b. Glasgow, 
July 27th, 1777 ; d. Boulogne, Juno 15th, 
184*1). “Pleasures of JIopo” (1799), 
“ Pooms” (1803), Auualsof Groat Britain” 
(1806), “Gortnidoof Wyoming ” (1809) ; 
“Specimens of tho British Poets ^ (1819 
—1848), “Thcodoric” (1824), “Life of 
Mrs. Siddons” (1831), “Lottersfrom the 
South” (1837), “Life of Petrarch” (1841), 
“The i’ilgnm of Glencoo” (18421, 
“Frodorick the Great” (1843), “History 
of Our Own Times” (1843), “A Poet’s 
Residence in Algiers ” (1845). “ Life and 
Letters,” by Beattie (1819). 

Carew, Thomas fh.Gloncoslorshlro 
circa 1589 ; d. 1639). “Ctelum Britan- 
iiicum ” (1631), &c. “ Works ” (1 824). 

Carlyle, Thomas (h. Ecclefcchnn, 
Dumfriesshire, Doc. 4th, 1795), has written 
in Brewster’s “ Edinburgh Encyclopredia” 
(1820—23) articles on Lady Mary Wortloy 
Montagu, Moiitaigno, Montesquieu, Mont- 
faucon, Dr. Moore, Sir John Moore, 
Neckcr, Nelson, Netherlands, Nowloun»l- 
land, Norfolk, Northamptonshire, Nor- 
thumberland, Mungo J’ark, Lord Chat- 
ham, William I’itt; in Tite New RUin- 
Jun’ijk Review ( 1S21— 22), papers on J oanna 
BailUo’s “ Metrical Legends,” and on 
Goetho’s “ Faust ; ” a translation of 
“Legendre’s Geometry,” with an essay 
on “ J’roportion ” (1824); “Schiller’s 
Life and Writings ” (1823—25) ; a trans- 
lation of Goethe’s “Wilhelm Mcister” 
(1824) ; “German Romances : Specimens 
of the Chief Authors, with L*ographical 
and Critical Notices ” (1827) ; essays in 
various reviews and magazines, repub- 
lished in tho M isrellantes (182? — 37) ; 
“Sartor Resartus” (1833—34); “The 
French Revolution” (1837) ; “Chartism” 
(1839); “Heroes and Hero -Worship** 
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(1840); “Past and Present” (1843); 
“Oliver CromwcU’s Letters and Speeches, 
with Elucidations and a Connecting Nar< 
rative” (1845); “Latter-Day Pamphlets” 
(1850) ; articles in Examiner (1848), 
on Louis Philippo (March 4), Kepcal of 
the Union (April 29th), Legislation for 
Ireland (May 13th) ; articles in The 
Spectator (1848), on Ireland and the 
British Chief Governor, and Irish Regi- 
ments (of the New Era) (May 13th) ; 
The Death of Charles Bullor, in The 
Examiner (December 2n(l, 1848) ; “ Life 
of John Sterling” (1851); “Life of 
Friedrich II." (1805); “Shooting Nia- 
gara and after ? ” in Macmillan ! 9 

Magazine for 1807 ; and “On the Choice 
of Books” (1866). In 1875, Mr. Carlyle 
published a small volume on the “ Early 
Kings of Norway, and the Portraits of 
John Knox.” For Biography see “Men 
of the Time;” “Imperial Dictionary 
of Biography,” by 1‘rofcssor Nichol ; 
Horne’s “ Spirit of the Ago ; ” tho pre- 
face to “Tho Choice of Books.” And 
for Criticism, eee “Essays,” by George 
Briraley ; Greg’s “ Literary and Social 
Judgments;" Morley’s “ Critical Miscel- 
lanies ; ” Qvm'terly Eemeto for July, 
1865 ; Westminster Bedew for January, 
1865 ; British ajul Foreign, Jtevieio for 
OotoW, 1843, by (riuseppo Mazzini ; J. 
Russell Lowell’s “My Study Windows,” 
and Mozley’s “Essays” (1878). 

Carpenter, William Beniamin, 
M.D., IiI*.D. (b. Bristol, 1813). “Prin- 
ciples of Human Ph^iology” (1846), 
“ Principles of Mental Physiology (1874), 
ko. 


Cartwright, William (b. 1611; 
d. Oxford (1643). “The Royal Slave” 
(1639), “The Ordinary” (1651), &c. 
“ Comedies and Poems ” (1651). 


Chalmers, George (b. Fochabers, 
Morayshire, 1742; d. May 31st, 1825). 
“Caledonia” (1807 — 21), “Lives of 
Defoe (1786), Ruddiman (1794), Allan 
Ramsay (1800), &c. 


Chalmers, Bev. Thomas, D.D. 

(b. Anstruther, March 17th, 1780; d. 
Edinburgh, May 30th, 1847). “ Extent 

and Stability of the National Resources” 

S 1808), “ Astronomical Discourses ” 
1816), “Political Economy” (1832), 
‘ Adaptation of Nature to the Constitu- 
tion of Man ” (1833), &c. Life by 
Hanna prefixed to Works (1849). 


Chapman, George (b.near Hitohin, 
Hertfordshire, 1557 or 1559 ; d. 1634), 
wrote “Skianuktos, theShadowof Night’* 
(1595) ; “ Ovid’s Banquet of Sense ” 
(1695) ; “ The Shield of Achilles ” (1596) ; 
“The Blindo Beggar of Alexandria” 
(1598); “An Humorous Dayes Myrth” 
hm); “All Foolos” (1605); “East- 
ward Hoe ” (1605) ; “Monsieur d’Olive’* 
(1606) ; “Tho Gentleman Usher ” (1606) ; 
“Bussy d’Ambois” (1607); “The Con- 
spiracieand Tragedie of Charles, Duke 
of Byron ” (1608) ; “ Euthymiro Raptus ; 
or, tho Tearos of Peace” (1609) ; “May 
Day” (1611) ; “An Epicede, or Funerall 
Song, on the most Disastrous Death of 
Heniy, Prince of Wales” (1612) ; “Tho 
Widowos Tearos ” (1612) ; “ Tho Revengo 
of Bussy d’Ambois” (1607); “Tho 
Memorable Maske of tho Two Honorable 
Houses or Inns of Court ” (1614) ; “ An- 
dromeda Liberata : or, the Nuptials of 
Perseus and Andromeda” (1814)^; “Eu- 
genia ; or. True Nobilities Trance ” 
H614) ; “Two Wise Men and all tho rest 
Fooles” (1619) ; Pro Vere Autumn! 
Lachrymu', to tho Memory of Sir Horatio 
Vero” (1622); “ A Justification of the 
Strange Action of Nero, being the Fifth 
Satire of Juvenal Translated” (1629); 
“Cmsar and Pompey” (1631); “The 
Ball ; ” “ The Tragedie of Chabot, Admiroll 
of France ” (1639); “ Revenge for 

Honour” (1654); “The Tragedie of 
Alphonsus, Emperor of Germany ” 
(1654); and “The Second Maiden’s 
Tragedy.” He also published transla- 
tions of Homer (159^, Musscus (1616), 
and Hesiod (1612). Chapman’s Works 
were edited, in 1874, by R. H. Shepherd. 
For Biography and Criticism, see Wood’s 
“ Athonm Oxonionses, ” Langbaine’s 
“Dramatick I’oets,” Warton’s “Eng- 
lish Poetry,” Campbell’s “English 
Poets,” Hazlitt’s “Age of Elizabeth,” 
Hallam’s “Literature of Europe,” and 
Swinburne’s introduction to tho Works 
(1875). He has been panegyrised by 
Waller, Pope, Dr. Johnson, Godwin, 
Lamb, and Coleridge. 

Cbattertoii, Thomas (1). Bristol 
Nov. 20th, 1752 ; d. London, Aug. 25th 
1770), wrote various pieces— ascribed bj 
him to one Thomas l^wley— which were 
first published in a collective form bj 
Thomas Tyrwhitt, in 1777, under th< 
title of “The Poems supposed to hav< 
been written at Bristol by Thoma 
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Rowley and others in the Fifteenth 
Century, with an Introductory Account 
of the several Pieces, and a Glossary.” 
This was followed, in 1778, by Chatter- 
ton’s “ Miscellanies in Prose and Verse,” 
and, in 1784, by a ** Supplement to the 
Miscellanies of Thomas Chatterton.” Of 
the bitter and protracted^ controversy 
that arose upon the question of the au- 
thenticity of the poems, an account is 
given in Kippis’s Biographia Britan- 
nioa ; *’ a list of the principal pamphlets 
ublished in the course of the dispute 
eing contained in Lowndes’s “ Biblio- 
grapher’s Manual ” under the heading of 
“ Rowley.” Editions of the Poems were 
issued in 180.S, 1842, 1805, and 1871 ; but 
see “Poetical Works by Thomas Chat- 
terton, with Essay on the Rowley Poems,” 
by Rev. Walter Skcat, and “ Momoir ” 
by Edward Bell (1875). For Biography, 
seethe “Lives” by Gregory (1789), I)ix 
(1837), Davis (1809), Martin (18fJ.5), Wil- 
son (18(19), and Masson (1875). For 
Criticism, sec the Essays by T^whitt, 
Southey, Warton, Campbell, Scott, 
Masson, and Wilson. 

Chaucer, Geoffrey (b. about 1340, 
d. Westminster, 1400), was author of 
the following works : “ The Canterbury 
Tales;" “The Court of Love;” “Tho 
Parlemont of Briddos : or, tho Assembly 
of Follies ; ” “ The Boko of Cupid, God 
of Love ; or, tho Cuckow and tho Night- 
ingale;” “Tho Flower and tho Leaf;” 
“ Troylus and Cresseydo ; ” “ Chaucer’s 
A, B, C ; ” “ Chaucer’s Dream ; ” “ Tho 
Boke of tho Duchesse;” “Of Quene 
Anolyda and the False Arcite ; ’’ “ The 
House of Fame ; ” “ Tho Logendo of 
Goode Women ; ” “ Tho Romaiint of tho 
Rose;’’ “Tho Complaynt of a Lovoros 
Lyfe;” “Tho Complaynt of Mars and 
Venus;” “A Goodly Ballade of Chau- 
cer;” and “A Praise of Women.” His 
minor poems are : — “ Tho Comploynto 
of thoDethoof Pito,” “ Ballade de Vilago 
Sauns Peynture,” “ Ballade sent to King 
Richard,” “ Tho Comploynto of Chaucer 
to his Purse,” “ Good Counsoil of Chau- 
cer,” “Prosperity,” “A Ballade,” 
“ L'Envoy de Chaucer a Scogan,” 
“ L’Envoy do Chaucer a Bulcton,” 
“AStas Prima, ” “ Loaultd Vault 

Richesse,” “ Proverbes de Chaucer,” 
“Roundel,” “Virelai,” “ Chaucer’s Pro- 
phecy,” “ Chaucer’s Words unto his own 
Scrivener,” and “ Oratio Qalfridi Chau- 


cer.” These two lists, at any rate, ro- 
resent tho poems attributed to Chaucer 
y the earlier editors. Lator critics 
deny his claim to such pooms as “Tho 
Court of Love,” “The Flower and the 
Leaf,” and “ Chaucer’s Dream.” Works 
of Chaucer were first printed in 1532 ; 
followed by editions in 1542, 1561 
(Stowe); 1598 (Spoght); 1721 (Urry) ; 
1775 (Tyrwhitt); 1822 (Singer); 1845 
(Sir H. Nicolas); and 1855 (Bell). Edi- 
tions have boon published by Professor 
Childs in America, and by D. Morris in 
the “Aldino Poets.” A Biography of 
tho poet is given by all his editors, and a 
Life has been written by Godwin. *SVr, 
also, “Illustrations,” by Todd (1810), 
“Poems of Chaucer Modernised,” by 
Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, Homo, Boll, 
and others, with Lifo by Schmitz (1841) ; 
“The Riches of Chaucer,” with a 
Momoir by Charles Cowden Clark o 
(1835) ; “Tales from Chaucer in Prose,” 
“Chaucer’s England,” by Matthew 
Browno ; tho Momoir by Skeat, j)refixod 
to Bell’s edition (1878) ; tho publica- 
tions of the Chaucer Society, passim; 
Warton’s “English Poetry,” Ilazlitt’s 
“English Foots,” CampboH’s “English 
Poets,” Coleridge’s “Table Talk,” J. It. 
Lowell’s “My Study Windows,” Minto’s 
“English Poets,” Klssnor’s “ Essays on 
Chaucer,” Lindner’s “ Es.say on Chaucer’s 
Alliterations.” 

ChesterReld, Earl of, Philip Dor- 
mer Stanhope (h. London, Sept. 22nd, 
1694; d. March 24th, 1773). “Letters 
to his Son, ITiilip Stanhope,” which 
together with several other “ I’iocos on 
Various Subjects,” were first published 
in 1774. In addition to his “Miscella- 
neous Works,” published with “ Memoirs 
of his Lifo,” by Dr. Maty in 1777, aro in- 
cluded “ Miscollanoous Pieces and 
Characters ; ” “ I^utters to his Friends ; ” 
“ The Art of l^leasing ; ” “Free Thoughts 
aud Bold Truths;” “Tho Case of tho 
Hanovor Forces, with Vindication and 
Further Vindication;” “Tho Lords’ 
IVotest;” “Letter to the Abb5 de 
Ville ; ” and “ Pooms.” Selections from 
the Works wore published iu 1874. His 
Letters were edited by Earl Stanhope in 
1845. See Mrs. Oliphant’s “Historical 
Sketches of tho Reign of George II.,” 
Hayward’s “ Biographical Essays, ” 
**Quartei'ly Review for 1846,” and Si, 
Sainte-Beuve’a “Causeries de Lundi.” 
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ChiUingworth, William (b. Ox- 
ford, Oct., 1602 ; d. Jan. 30th, 1644). 
** Relifirion of Protestants a way to Salva- 
tion " (1688). Works, with Life by Birch, 
1 1742 ; best edition, 1838. See Principal 
'Enoch’s ^'Bational Theology in Eng- 
land,” Hunt’s History of Beligious 
Thought,” Wood’s Athens Oxonienses,” 
'Puller’s ** Worthies,” Mazeaux’ “Histori- 
cal and Critical Account of the Life and 
Writings of William Chillin^orth,” and 
Cheynell’s “ ChillingworthiiNovissima.” 

Gbiirohill, Charles (b. Westmin- 
ster, Feb. 1731 ; d. Boulogne, Nov. 4th, 
17ft4). “The Rosoiad” (1761); “An 
Apology to the Critical Reviewers” 
(1761); “Night, An Epistle” (1761); 
*‘The Ghost^*(1762); ‘^The Prophecy 
of Famine” (1763); “An Epistle to 
William Hogarth” (1763); “The Con- 
foronoo ” (1763) ; “The Duellist ” (1763) ; 
“The Author” (1764); “Gotham” 
(1764) ; “The Candidato” (1764) ; “The 
Farewell” (1764) ; “The Times ” (1761) ; 
“Independence” (1764) ; “The Jour- 
ney,” and tho “Dedication to Churchill’s 
Sermons.” Works in 1770. See tho 
edition of 1804, with “An Authentic 
Account of his Life,” by W. Tooke. See 
Campbell’s “ English Poets,” Cowper’s 
“ Letters,” Forster’s “Essays,” and the 
introductory essay, by Hannay, prefixed 
to tho “Aldine Edition” of the poems 
(1867). 

Cibber* Colley (b. London, 1671 ; 
d. Deo. 12th, 1757). “Love’s Last 
Shift : or, tho Fool in Fashion ” (1605) ; 
“Woman’s Wit” (1697); “Xerxos” 
<1699) ; “The Careless Husband” (1704) ; 
“The Nonjuror” (1717). “Works” 
(1721). See his “ Apology for His Own 
Life’^ (1740). 

Clarendon, Earl of, Edward Hyde 
(b. Dinton, Wilts, Feb. 18th, 1608 ; d. 
Rouen, Deo. 9th, 1674h “The History 
of tho Rebellion and Civil Wars in Eng- 
land, to which is added, an Historical 
View of the Affairs of Ireland ” (1702) ; 
“ The History of tho Rebellion and Civil 
War in Ireland” (1720) ; “The Life of 
Edward, Earl of Clarendon, Lord High 
Chancellor of England, and Chancellor 
of the University of Oxford, being a 
continuation of the History of the Grand 
Rebellion, from the Restoration to his 
Banishment in 1667, written by himself” 
(1769) ; “Brief View and Survey of tho 


Dangerous and Pemioious Errors to 
Churoh and State in Hobbes’ *Levia- 
than’” (1676); “Essay on an Active 
and Contemplative Life, and Dialogue on 
Fiducation and the Respeob due to Age ” 
(1764—95) ; Religion and Policy, and the 
Countenance and Assistance each should 
give to the other” (1811); “Essays, 
Moral and Entertaining, on the various 
Faculties and Passions of the Human 
Mind ” (1815) ; “ The Natural History of 
the Passions.” For Biography, see 
Wood’s “ Athens) Oxonienses,” “An 
Historical Inquiry respecting the Cha- 
racter of Edward Hyde, Earl of Claren- 
don,” by the Hon. Agar Ellis (1827), and 
the “Life of Clarendon,” by T. H. 
Lister. Hallam’s “ Literary History ; ” 
Macaulay’s “History,” ana Campbell’s 
“ Lord Chancellors.” Tho Clarendon 
Press edition of “The Rebellion in Eng- 
land,” with Warburton’s Notes (1849) ; 
“State Papers” (1767, 1773, 1786). 

Clarke, Charles Cowden (b. En- 
field, Dec. 16th, 1787; d. March 13th, 
1877). “ Shakespeare Characters, chiefly 
subordinate” (1863); “Tales from 
Chaucer” (1833) ; “Moli&re Characters” 
(1865), &c. See “Recollections of Charles 
and Mary Cowden Clarke (1878). 

Clarke, Mary Cowden (b. June, 
1809). “A Complete Concordance to the 
Works of Shakospoare” (1845); “The 
Adventures of Kit Bam, Mariner” (1848) ; 
“The Girlhood of Shakespeare’s He- 
roines” (1850) ; “ Tho Iron Cousin” 
(1854) ; “World-Noted Women” (1857); 
“ Many Happy Returns of the Day : a 
Birthday Book” (1860); “Trust and 
Remittance ” (1873) ; “ A Rambling 

Story” (1874). Edited (with her husband) 
“ Cassell’s Illustrated Shakespeare ” 
(1865-69 ; new form, 1874). 

Clarke, Samuel, D.D. (b. Norwich, 
Oct. 11th, 1676 ; d. May 17th, 1729). 
“Sermons” (including those on “The 
Being and Attributes of God,” and “The 
Evidences of Natural and Revealed Re- 
ligion ”) ; “ A Paraphrase of the Four 
Evangelists;” “Three Practical Essays 
on Baptism, Confirmation, and RepoTit- 
anoe ; ” “An Exposition on the Church 
Catechism ; ” “A Letter on the Immor- 
tality of the Soul;” “Reflections on 
Toland’s 'Amyntor;*” “The Scripture 
Doctrine of the Trinity ; ” “ Several 
Tracts relating to the Subject of th4 
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Trinity;” Papers on the Principles of 
Natural Philosophy and Religion ; ” “ A 
Letter on Velocity and Force in Bodies 
in Motion ; ” all included in the collected 
edition of Clarke’s “ Works,” published 
in 1738 under the editorship of Benjamin 
Hoadley, Bishop of Winchester. See 
the “Lives” by Hoadley and by Whiston 
(1748). 

Clarkson, Thomas (b. Wisbeach, 
Cambridgeshire, March 2Sth, 1750 ; d. 
Sept. 26th, 1846). “ History of the Rise, 
Progress, and Accomplishment of the 
Abolition of the African Slave Trade,” 
published in 1808, besides numerous 
essays on the same subject. 

Cleveland, John(b. 1613, d. 1659). 
“Character of a London Diurnal” 
(1644), “ Monumentum Regale ” (1649), 
“ Poems ” (1659), &c. Works with Life 
(1687). 

Clough* Arthur Hugh (b. Liver- 
pool, Jan. 1st, 1819 ; d. Florence, Nov. 
13th, 1861). “ The Bothie of Tobcr-na- 
Vuolich, a Long Vacation Pastoral”(18481: 
“Dipsychus;” “Amours do Voyage;^’ 
** Mari Magno “ Ambarvalia ” (1840) ; a 
translation of the “Lives” of Plutarch. 
“Poems and Essays,” with “ Life,” by J. 
A. Symonds (1871). the “ Memoir,” bv 
F. T. Palgrave, prefixed to the “ Poems’* 
(1863); “Essays,” by R. H. Hutton; 
Quarterly/ Meview for 1869 '^fioiitempvrary 
Review for 1869 ; Macmillan" s Magazine, 
vols. vi. and xv., and Cw'nhill for 1866. 

Cobbe, Frances Power (b. Dec. 
4th, 1822). “ Broken Lights : Prospects 
of Religious Faith” (1864); “Cities of 
the Past ”(1864) ; “Darwinism in Morals” 
(1872) ; “ Essays on the Pursuits of Wo- 
men” (1803); “Religious Duty” (1864); 
“Studies of Ethical and Social Subjects” 
(1865); “ Moral Aspects of Vivisection” 
(1877), &c. 

Cobbett, William (b. Famham, 
Surrey, March 9th, 1762; d. Ash, near 
Farnham, June 18th, 1835). “The 
Works of Poter Porcupine” (1801); 
“The Political Register’* (1802—35); 
“ A History of the Information ” (1810) ; 
“A Year’s Residence in the United 
States” (1818—19) ; “An English Gram- 
mar, in a Series of Letters to his Son ” 

S ; “Cottage Economy;” “Rural 
hi England ; ” “ Curse of Paper 
Money;” “Advice to Young Men;” 
“A Legacy to Parsons;” and other 


works. A selection from his political 
writings was published, with a “ Life,” 
by his son, in 1837. See the “Life,” by 
Huish (1835) ; by Smith (1878). 

Cockburn, Henry Thomas, 
liord (b. Edinburgh, Oct. 26th, 1779 ; d. 
Bonaly, near Edinburgh, April26th, 1854). 
“ The Life and Correspondence of Lora 
Jeffrey” (1852); “Memorials of his 
Times ” (1856), of which additional 
volumes appeared in 1874 ; “ Correspon- 
dence” (1874). 

Coke, Sir Edward (b. Mileham, 
Norfolk, 1551; d. Sept. 8rd, 1633). 
“ The Institutes,” the first part of which, 
originally published in 1628, was reprinted 
in 1823 and 1832 as “The Institutes of 
tho Laws of England: or, a Commen- 
tary upon Littleton by Lnrd Coke, re- 
vised and corrected, with additions of 
Notes, References, and proper Tables, 
by Francis Hargrave and Charles Butler, 
including also tho Notes of Lord Halo 
and Lord Chancellor Nottingham, with 
additional Notes by Charles Butler, of 
Lincoln’s Inn.” Tho second part of “The 
Institutes,” containing a commentary on 
Magna Charta and an exposition of many 
ancient and other statutes, appeared iu 
1642 ; the third part, concerning high 
treason and other picas of tho crown 
and criminal causes, in 1644; and the 
fourth part, concerning the jurisdiction 
of courts, in tho same year. “ The Book 
of Entries” (1614); “Reports from 14 
Elizabeth to 13 James 1. (1600 — 16); 
“Tho Compleat Copyholder;" “Read- 
ing on 27 Edward tho First, called the 
Statute da Finibus levatis”; and “A 
Treatise on Bail end Mainprise, ” the 
last three being published in 1764. 

ColenBO, Jobn William, D.D. 

(b. Jan. 24th, 1814). Several works on 
arithmetic and algebra; “The Penta- 
teuch and Book of Joshua critically 
examined” (1862 — 72); “Village Ser- 
mons” (1853); “Ten Weeks in Natal” 
(1855) ; a translation of “ The Epistle to 
tho Romans ” (1861) ; “ Natal Sermons” 
(1866) ; and a criticism on “Th^ Speaker’s 
Commentary” (1671); “Lectures on tho 
Pentateuch " (1873). 

Coleridge, Hartley (b. Clevedon, 
1796 ; d. Ambleside, 1849). “ Worthies 
of Yorkshire and Lancashire.” His 
“Poetical Remains” and “Essays and 
Marginalia” appeared in 1851* with a 
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“Memoir" by his brother, the Rev. 
Derwent Coleridge. iSee Macmillati^s 
MajasinCf vol. v. 

Coleridflre, Samuel Taylor (b. 
Ottery St. Mary, Devonshire, Oct. 21 st, 
1772; d. Higl.geto, July 25th, 1834). 
“The Fall of Robespierre” (1794); 
“ Poems ” (1794) ; ** Concioncs ad Popu- 
lum” (1795); “The Friend" (1812); 
“Remorse" (1813); “Cliristabel” (1816); 
“The Ancient Mariner” (1798); “Bio- 
graphia Literaria” (1817); “Lay Ser- 
mons” (1816-17); “ZaiKdya” (1818); 
“Aids to Reflection” (1825); “Table 
Talk” (1835); and “Remains” (1836). 
tSfe the “Lifo” by Oilman (18,38); tho 
“Reminiscences" by Cottle (1847); 
and edition of “Poems and Dramas” 
(1878). For Criticism, se^ Shairp’s 
“Studies in Poetry,” Swinburne’s “Es- 
says and Studies,” Ilazlitt’s “English 
Poets,” Hunt’s'* Imagination and Fancy,” 
Qvxirterfy IteiHeit) for 1868, and Westvmi- 
ster limew for 1868. See also Carlyle’s 
“Lifo of Sterling,” Coleridge’s own 
“Biographia Literaria,” “ Si)ocimcns of 
Colonclgo’s Table Talk,” Lamb’s “Let- 
ters,” Chorloy’s “Authors of England.” 

Colet, John (b. 1466; d. Sept. 16th, 
1 519). “ Rudimenta Grainmatices, Epis- 
tola? ad Erasmum,” &c. JSce Biographies 
by Knight (1724), and by Erasmus in tho 
“ Phmnix,” ii. 

Collier, Jeremy (b. Sept, 23rd, 
1650; d. April 26tli, 1726). “A Short 
View of tho Immorality and Profaneness 
of the English Stage ” (1698) ; ‘*An Eccle- 
siastical IJistory of Great Britain, chiefly 
of England, from the first planting of 
Christianity to tho En<i of tho Roign of 
King Charlos the Second, with a brief 
Account of the Affaiis of Religion in 
Ireland, collected from tho best ancient 
Historians ” (1708) ; “ Tho Great Histo- 
rical, Geographical, Genealogical Dic- 
tionary” (1701); “Essays uy>on Several 
Moral Subjects” (1697 — 1705); and 
“ Discourses on Practical Subjects.” 

Collier, John Payne (b. London, 
Jan. lltb, 1789). “The Poetical De- 
cameron ” (1820), “ Tho Poet’s Pilgrim- 
age" (1822), an edition of Dodsley’s 
“Old Plays” (1825), “History of Dra- 
matic Poetry (1831), “ New Facts re- 
garding the Life of Shakespeare " (1835), 
editions of Shakespeare’s Works (1842 
and 1853), “ Memoirs of Actors in tbe 


Plays of Shakespeare ” (1846), an edition 
of the “ Works of Spenser ” (1862), and a 
“Bibliographical Account of Rare ik>oks’* 
(1865). Reproductions of some of our 
curious old classic works, begun in 1866. 

Collins, Mortimer (b. Plymouth, 
1827 ; d. 1876). “ The Inn of Strange 

Meetings, and other Poems,” and “ The 
Secret of Long Lifo,” “Marquis and 
Merchant,” “The Ivory Gate,” “Tho 
Vivian Romance,” “Who is the Heir?’* 
“Miranda,” “Sweet Anne Page,” “Two 
Plunges for a Poarl,” ‘* Squire Silches- 
tor,” ** Transmigration,” “ Frances,” 
‘‘Princess Clarice,” “Sweet and Twenty,** 
“From Midnight to Midnight,” “A 
Fight with Fortune,” and “Blacksmith 
and Scholar.” See his Life (1877). 

Collins, William (b. Chichester, 
Dec. 25th, 1721 ; d. Juno 12th, 1756). 
“I’orsian Eclogues and Odes” (1742), 
“Verses to Sir Thomas Hanmer on his 
Edition of Shakespearo’s Works” G743), 
“ Odes on several Descriptive and Alle- 
goric Subjects” (1747), and “An Ode 
occasioned by tho Death of Mr. Thom- 
son” (1749). Poetical Works with 
Memoir by Langhomo, in 1765 ; with a 
prefatory by Mrs. Barbauld, in 

1797 ; with Jafo by Dr. Johnson, in 
1798 ; with biographical and critical 
notes by Dyce, in 1827 ; with a Memoir 
by Sir Harris Nicolas, in 1830 ; with a 
Memoir by Moy Thomas, in 1858. 

Collins, William Wilkie (b. 
London, Jan., 1824). “Antonina ; or, 
the Fall of Rome” (1850) ; “Basil” 
(18.52); “Mr. Wray’s Oash-box” (1852); 
“ Hide and Seek ” (1854) ; “ After Dark, 
and other Stories ” (1856) ; “The Dead 
Secret” (1857) ; “The Queen of Hearts” 
(1859) ; “ Tho Woman in White ” (1860) ; 
“No Narao ” (1862) ; “ My Miscellanies” 
(1863); “Armadale” (18G6) ; “Tho 
Moonstone” (18G8); “Man and Wife” 
(1870); “Poor Miss Finch” (1872): 
“Miss or Mrs.* and other Stories’* 
(1873); “Tho New Magdalen” (1873); 
“Tbe Law and the Lady ” (1875) ; “ Two 
Destinios” (1876); “Haunted Hotel” 
(1879) ; two plays, “ The Lighthouse ** 
and “ The Frozen Deep,” with a drama- 
tic version of “The Moonstone;” and 
“ Rambles beyond Railways ; or, Notes 
on Cornwall ” (1851). 

Colman, George, tho Elder (b. 
Florence, 1733 ; d. 1794). “ Polly Honey- 
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comb” (1760), “The Jealous Wife” 
(1761), “ The Clandestine Marriage ” 
(in conjunction with Garrick, 1766) ; a 
translation of Horace’s “De Arte 
Pootica ” (1783), &c. See “ Random Re- 
cords ” (1830), by his son George (b. Oct. 
2l8t, 1702 ; (1. Oct. 2Gth, 183G). 

Combe, Q-eorge (b. Edinburgh, 
Oct. 21st, 1788; d. Aug. 14th, 1858). 
“Essays on Phrenology ” (1819) ; “The 
Constitution of Man ” (1828) ; “A Sys- 
tem of Phrenology ” (183(5) ; “ Notes on 
the United States” (1841); “Phreno- 
logy applied to Painting and Sculp- 
ture ; ” “ The Relation of Science to 
Religion;” “Capital Punishment;” 
“ National Education ; ” “ The Currency 
Question.” Sec Life by C. Gibbon (1878). 

Congreve, William (b. Stafford, 
Fob. 1670; d. Jan. 19th, 1729). “Tho 
Old Bachelor” (1693), “The Double 
Dealer ” (1G94), “ Love for Love ” (1G95), 
“The Mourning Bride” (1697), “Tho 
Way of tho World” (1700), and 
“ Poems ” (1710). Editions of his Works 
appeared in 1710 and in 1840 ; an introduc- 
tion being written to the latter by Leigh 
Hunt. “ Memoirs of tho Life, Writings, 
and Amours of William Congreve ” were 
published by Charles Wilson in 1730. 

Thackeray’s “ English Humorists,” 
Johnson’s “ Uves of tho I’oets,” and 
Macaulay’s “Essays.” 

Cooper, Thomas (b. Leicester, 
March 28th, ISO.'!). “ Tho Purgatory ol 

Suicides” (1845), “Wise Saws and 
Modem Instances ” (1845), “The Baron’s 
Yule Feast” (1846), “Tho Condition of 
the People” (1846), “The Triumphs of 
Perseverance” (1847), “ The Triumphs of 
Enterprise ’ (1847), “Alderman Ralph” 
(1853), “The Family Feud” (185 J), 
“ The Bridge of History over tho Gulf 
of Time” (1871), “The Verity of Christ’s 
Resurrection ” (1875), &c. Edited in 
1849, The Plain. Spealcr, and in 1856, 
Cooper's Journal. See his Autobiography 
(1872). Poetical Works (1878). 

Coverdale, Miles (b. Coverham, 
Yorkshire, 1488; d. May 20th, 1567). 
** Translation of Bible ” (1535). Works 
(1844). See Eadie’s “ English Bible.” 

Cowley, Abraham (b. London, 
1618 ; d. July 28th, 1G67). “ Poetical 
Blossomes ” (1633) ; “ Naufragium Jocu- 
lare, comoedia” (1638) ; “Love’s Riddle, 


a Pastoral Comedy ” (1638) ; “A Satyr 
against Soparativity ” (1642) ; “ A Satyr : 
the Puritan and the Papist” (1643) ; 
“ The Mistresse : or, Severall Copies of 
Love Verses” (1647); “Four Ages of 
England” (1648); “The Guardian, a 
comodie ” (1650) ; “ Ode upon tho 

Blessed Restoration and Rotume of 
Charles tho Second" (1660) ; “A Pro- 
position for the Advancement of Experi- 
mental Philosophy ” (1661); “A Vision, 
concerning his late Pretended Highness, 
Cromwell the Wicked” (1661); “Plan- 
tarum Libri duo ” (1662) ; “ Versos upon 
Several Occasions ” (1663) ; “ Cutter of 
Colemjin Street, a comedy ” (1663) ; 
“Poomata Latina” (1668); and “A 
l*oom on tho late Civil War” (1679). 
His “ Prose Works, including his Essays 
in Prose and Verso,” appeared in 1826. 
His select Works were edited by Bishop 
Hurd in 1772-77. His complete Works, 
with Life by Bishop Sprat, 1688. See 
Johnson’s “ Lives of tho Poets.” 

Cowper, William (b. Great Berk- 
hampstead, Hertford, Nov. 26th, 1731 ; 
d. Doreham, Norfolk, April 25ih, 1800). 
“ Anti-Thely])thora (1781); “ Table 

Talk,” “Truth,” “Expostulation,” and 
“The Progress of Error” (1782); 
“John Gilpin,” a ballad (1782); “ The 
Task” (1784); “Tirocinium” (1784); 
a translation of Homer (1791); Gay’s 
“Fables” in Latin, and “The Cast- 
away” (1799). An edition of his Works 
was edited by Southey, and includes his 
liife, Poems, Correspondence, and Trans- 
lations complete. See also. Poems, 
cthtod by Dr. John Johnson (1808); 
“Tho Works and Correspondence, with 
Life,” by Grimbhawo (1836) ; “ Poems 
and 'rranslations,” with Life, by the Rev. 
II. F. Cary (1839) ; “Poems,” with Life, 
by Sir I Jams Nicolas, and the editions 
of tho I’ocms by Boll, Willmott, Benham 
(the “Globe ” edition), and C. C. Clarke 
(1872). For additional Biography, see 
the Life by John Corry (1803) ; the 
“Life and Posthumous Writings” by 
William Hayley (1803) ; “Memoirs of the 
Early Life of William Cowper, written 
by Himself” (1816); and the Life by 
Thomas Taylor (1835); also, Cheever’s 
“ Lectures on Cowper^’ (1856), 

Cox, Kov, Sir George William 

(b. 1827). “ Poems, Legendary and His- 
torical ” (1850) ; “ Tales of Ancient 

Greece ” (1868) ; “ Tho Mythology of tho 
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Aryan Nations ” (1870) : “A History of 
Greoco” (1874); &c. 

Crabbe, Geor^A (b. AldboronKlb 
BufFolk, Dec. 24th, 17i’>4 ; d, Trowbridge, 
Wiltshire, Fob. 8th, 18J32). “Inebriety” 
(1775), “The Candidate” (1770), “The 
Library ” (1781), “ The Village ” (1783), 
“ The Newspa])or ” (1785), “Thcransh 
Register” (1807), “ The Borough ”(1810), 
“ I’ales in Verso ” (1812), “ Tales of the 
Hall” (1819), “Variation of Publick 
Opinion as it roHi)ects Religion” (1817), 
“ Outlines of Natural Theology ” (1840), 
and “Posthumous Sermons’^* (18.50). 
Life, by his son in 1 838. For Criticism, 
8CC Jeffrey’s and Roscoo’s Essays. 

Craik, George lilHie (b. Fifeshire, 
1798; d. Juno, 1860). “A History of 
English Literature ” (1844); “A Manual 
of English Literature ; ” “A History of 
the Origin of the English Language ; ” 
“Sliensor and his Poetry;” “Bacon: 
his Writings and I’hilosophy ; ” “ The 
English of Shakespeare ;” “The Pursuit 
of Knowledge under DifHcultics ; ” “A 
History of British Commerce from the 
Eai'liest Time,” &c. 

Cranmer, Thomas (b. Aslacton, 
Nottinghamshire, July 2nd, 1489; d. 
Oxford, July 21st, 1550). “(Jatochis- 
mus, that is to say, a Shorto Instruction 
into Christian Religion for the singular 
Commoditie and Profyte of Children and 
yong People” (1548); “A Defence of 
the tnie and Catholike Doctrine of the 
Sacrament, with a confutation of sundry 
Errors concemyng the same ” (1550) ; 
“ An Answer unto a Crafty and Sophisti- 
cal Cavillation devised by Stephen Gard- 
ner, Byshop of Winchester, agaynst the 
trewe and Godly Doctrine of the mosto 
holy Sacrament” (1551); “A Confuta- 
tion of Unwritten Verities, both hi tbo 
holye Scriptures and most auncient 
Autors” (1558), &c. “Works” edited 
by the Rev. H. Jonkyns (1834), and by 
the Rev. J. C. Cox, for the I’arker Society. 
Set Hook’s “ Lives of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury,” the Lives by Strype (1694) 
Gilpin (1784), Todd (1831), J. M. Norton 
(1863), and Cox (1844); and “Vindica- 
tion of Cranmer’s Character,” bi^ D’Au- 
bign4 (1849). 

Crashaw, Bichard (b. London, 
circa 1616; d. circa 1650). “Epigrara- 
mata Sacra” (1634), “Steps to the 
Temple” (1646), &o. Works (1858). 


Crawford and Balcarres, Earl 

of, Alexander William, Lord Lindsay (b. 
Oct. 16th, 1812). “ Letters on Egypt ” 

(1838); “Tim Evidence and Theory of 
Christianity ” (1841), “Progression by 
Antagonism ” (1846), “ Sketches of the 
History of Christian Art ■’ (1847) ; “The 
Lives of the Lindsays” (1849), “The 
Case of Gorham v, the Bishop of Exeter” 
(1850), “Scepticism and the Church of 
England” (18(51), “(Ecumenicity” (1870), 
“Argo” (1876), &c. 

Croker, John Wilson (b. Galway, 
Dec. 20th, 1780 ; d. Moulsey, Hampton 
Court, August 10th, 1857). ** Familiar 

Epistles on the Irish Stage ” (1803), “An 
Intercepted Letter from Canton” (1805), 
“ Songs of Trafalgar ” (1806), “A Sketch 
of Ireland, Past and Present” (1807), 
“The Battle of Talavcra” (1809), “The 
Battlo of Albuora” (1811), voluminous 
contributions to tho Quarterly JlofieWf 
and annotated edition of Boswell’s “Life 
of Johnson.” 

Cruden, Alexander (b. Aberdeen, 
May, 31st, 1700; d. Islington, Nov. 1st, 
1770). “ A Complete Concordance to 

tho Holy Scriptures” (1737) ; “ A Scrip- 
ture Dictionary : or, Guide to tho Holy 
Scrijitures ” (1770), &c. 

Cudworth, Balph, D.D. (b. Allor, 
Somerset, 1617 ; d. Cambridge, Juno 
26th, 1688). “Iho True Nature of the 
Lord’s Supper” (1642), “The Union of 
Christ and the Church Shadowed” (1642), 
“Tho True Intellectual System of the 
Universe” (1678), “A’J'roatise concern- 
ing Eternal and Immutable Morality” 
(1731). tSee tho “Life” by Birch, and 
Tulloch’s “Rational Theology in Eng- 
land.” 

Cumberland, Bichard (h. Cam- 
bridge, Feb. 19th, 1732 ; d. London, May 
7th, Ibll). “ The West Indian” (1771) ; 
“ The Wheel of Fortune;” “The Jew;” 
and “ Tho Fashionable Lover three 
Novels, entitled “Arundel” (1789), 
“Henry” (1795), and “John de Lan- 
caster ;” and some poems, “ Calvary : 
or, the Death of Christ” (1792); “The 
Exodiad ” (1807 — 8) ; and “ Retrospec- 
tion ” (1811) ; “ Anecdotes of Eminent 
Spanish Painters” (1782); “Tho Ob- 
server” (1785). Posthumous Dramatic 
“W’^orks,^’ edited by Jansen in 1813. 
The “Memoirs of Richard Cumborlandi 
written by himself,” appeared in 1806. 
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Cunnineliain, Allan (b. Black- 
wood, near Dumfries, 1784 ; d. Oct. 29th, 
1842). “Sir Marmaduke Maxwell;” 
“Traditional Tales of tho English and 
Scottish Peasantry;” “Paul Jones;” 
“ Sir Michael Scott ;” “ Lord Roldan 
“Tho Maid of Elvar;” “Lives of Emi- 
nent British Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects ; ” “A Life of David Wilkie ;” 
and an edition of Bums, wit|} memoir. 
“I’oems and Songs” edited by Peter 
Cunningham in 1847. See his “ Life ” by 
David Hogg (1875). 

Cunnineham, Peter (b. Pimlico, 
April 7th, 1816; d. May, 1869). “A 
Handbook to London,” a “Life of Drum- 
mond of Hawthomden,” a “ Handbook 
to Westminster Abbey,” a “Life of 
Inigo Jones,” “Modern London,” a 
“Memoir of J. M. W. Turner,” and 
“Tho Story of Nell Gwynne;” besides 
editions of “Tho Songs of England and 
Scotland,” Campbells “Specimens of 
the English Poets,” tho Works of Oliver 
Goldsmith, Johnson’s “Lives of the 
I’oots,” Massinger’s Works, and tho 
“ Letters” of Horace Walpole. 


D 

Daniel, Samuel (b. Taunton, 1562 ; 
d. Beckington, near Frome, Somerset- 
shire, Oct 14th, 1619). “ Delia and liosa- 
niond ” (1592) ; “ The Civil Wars between 
tho Two Houses of Lancaster and York” 
(1595—1609) ; “ Philotas ; ” “ Cleo]>atra” 
(1599); “Hymen’s Triumph” (1615), 
&c. Works in 1623. For Biography, see 
Wood’s “Athenso Oxouienses,” llitson’s 
“ Bibliographia Pootica,” and Collier’s 
“Dramatic Poetry.” For Criticism, see 
Campbell’s “Specimens of tho Eughsh 

D’Arblay, Madame (b. Lynn 
Regis, 1752; d. Bath, 1840). “Evelina” 
(1778), “Cecilia” (1782), “Edwin and 
Elgitha” (1795), “Camilla” (1796), “The 
Wanderer: or. Female Difficulties” 
(1814); and “Memoirs of Dr. Charles 
Burney” (1832). Her “Diary,” edited 
by her niece, was published in 1846. 
For Biography and Criticism, see Jeaffre- 
sou’s “Novels and Novelists;” Miss 
Kavanagh’s “Englishwomen of Letters 
and Macaulay’s “ Essays.” 

Darwin, Charles Bobert (b. 
Shrewsbury, Fob. 12tb, 1809). “Tho 


Stnicturo and Distribution of Coral 
Roofs” (1842); “Geological Observa- 
tions on Volcanic Islands ” (IS 44) ; 
“Geological Observations on South 
America” (1846); “Monograph of the 
Family Cirrhipedia” (1851); “Tho 
Fossil Lepodidm of Groat Britain” 
(1855); “Tho Origin of Species by 
means of Natural* Selection ” (1859); 
“ Fertilisation of Orchids ” (1862) ; 

“Domesticated Animals and Cultivated 
Plants : or, tho Principles of Variation, 
luhoritanco, Reversion, Crossing, Inter- 
breeding, and Soloction under Domesti- 
cation ” (1867) ; “ The Descent of Man, 
and Selection in Relation to Sox ” (1871) ; 
“Tho Expression of Emotion in Man 
and Animals ” (1872) ; “ Movements and 
Habits of Climbing Plants ” (1875) ; 
“ Insectivorous Plants ” (1875) ; “Effects 
of Cross-Fertilisation in Plants ” (1876) ; 
“ Journal of Rosenrebes in various Couu- 
trios visited by H.M.S. Ucaale in 1831- - 
36.” 

Darwin, Erasmus (b. Elton, Not- 
tinghamshire, Doc. 12th, 1731 ; d. Derby, 
August I8ch, 1802). “The Botanic 
Garden” (1791); “Zoonomia: or, the 
Laws of Organic Life” (1794 — 96) ; “A 
I’lanfortho Conduct of Female Educa- 
tion in Boarding Schools” (1797) ; “Phy- 
tologia: or, tlio J'Jiilosojihy of Agricul- 
ture and Gardening ” (1799) ; “ Tho 

Templo of Nature : or, the Origin of 
Society” (1803) ; and “Tho Shnno of 
Nature.” “ Works ” in 1S()9. “Memoirs, 
with Anecdotes and Criticisms,” by Miss 
Seward in 1804 ; Kranso’s “Erasmus 
Darwin” (translated, 1829). 

Dasent, Sir George Webbe (b. 

St. Vincent, 1820). “ Tho Prose or 

Younger Edda” (1842) ; “ Thcophilus 
Eutychiauus, from tho original Greek, in 
Icelandic, Low Gorman, and other Lan- 
guages (1815); “Tho Norseman in 
Iceland” (1855); “ l*opular Tales from 
tho Norse, with an Introductory Essay” 
(1859); “Tho Story of Gisli, from the 
Icelandic ” (1866) ; “Annals of an Event- 
ful Life” (1870); “Throe to One” 
(1872); “Jest and Earnest” (1873); 
“ Tales from tho Fjold ” (1873) ; and 
“ Tho Vikings of tho Baltic (1875). 

Davenant, Sir William (b. Ox- 
ford, 1(>05 ; d. London, April 7th, 1668). 
“The Tragedy of Albovine, King of tho 
Lombar<ls”(1629); “ The Cruel Brother ” 
(1630;; “Tho Just Italian” (1630); 
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‘'The Tomplo of Lovo” (1631); “Tlio 
Triumphs of tlio Prince d’Amour ” 
(KlSf)) ; “ The Platonick Lovers ” (1636) ; 
“The Witts” (1630); “Britannia 
Triumphans” (1637) ; “ Madagascar, and 
other Poems” (1638); “Salmacida 
Kpolia” (1639); “The Unfortunate 
Lovers ” (1043) ; “ London, King Charles, 
his Augusta, or City Royal ” (1648) ; 
“Lovo and Honour” (1649); “Gondi- 
hert, an Heroic Poem” (1651); “The 
Cruelty of the Spaniards in i*oru ”(1658) ; 
“A Panegyric to his Excellency the 
Lord Generali Monck” (1659); “The 
History of Sir Francis Drake” (1659) ; 
“A Poem on his Sacred Majesties most 
happy Return to his Dominions ” (16r»0) ; 
“The Siego of Rhodes” (1663); “Tho 
Rivals” (1668); and “Tho Man’s a 
Master” (1668). IIis Works were ])rintcd 
collectively in 1672 -73. »8ec Wood’s 
“Athenm Oxoniensos.” 

Davidson, Samuel, D.D. (b. 

Ballymena, 1807). “Sacred Hermeneu- 
tics” (lvS43), “The Ecclesiastical I’olity 
of tho Now 'I’ostamont” (1848 and 1858), 
“An Introduction to tho Now Testa- 
ment” (1848), “The Interpretation of 
tho Bible” (1856), “Tho English Old 
'I’cstamont Version Revised” (1873), an 
English version of Tischendorf’s “ New 
'restaraent ” (1875), and “The Canon of 
tho Bible” (1877). 

Davies, John Llewelyn (b. Chi- 
chester, Fob. 2Gth, 1820), has translated, 
conjointly with Dr. Vaughan, “ I’ho Re- 
public ” of Plato ; edited tho Epistles to 
tho Ephesians, Oolossians, and Phile- 
mon ; and written “Morality according 
to tlio Sacrament of tho Lonl’s Supper ” 
(1865), “The Manifestation of tho Son of 
God” (1864), “Tho Gospel and Modem 
Life ” (18(59), “Theology and Morality” 
(1873), “ Warnings against Superstition ” 
(1874), &c. 

Davies, Pir John (b. Wostburj', 
Wiltshire, 1570 ; d. Dec. 7th, 1626). 
“Orchestra” (1596), “Hymns of As- 
trea”(1599), “Nosco Teipsum ” (1599), 
“Discovery of tho Cause why Ireland 
lias never been subdued until this 
Reign ” (1612), &c. Poetical Works 
( 1876 ). 

Defoe, Daniel (b. London, IGGl ; d. 
iUd. 1731). “ Presbytery Roughdrawn ” 
(1GS3), “ A Tract against the Proclama- 
tion of the Repeal of the Penal Laws ” 


(1687), "A Tract upon the Dispensing 
Power” (1689), “Essay on Projects” 
(1697), “Tho True Born Englishman” 
(1701), “The Shortest Way with Dis- 
senters” (1702), “A Hymn to tho 
Pillory” (1703), “Jure Divine” (1706), 
“A History of tho Union” (1709), 
“ Reasons against the Succession of tho 
House of Ifanover” (1713), '*App^l to 
Honour and Justice” (1715), “Robinson 
Crusoe” (1719), “Captain Singleton” 
(1720), “ Duncan Campbell ” (1720), 

“Moll Flanders” (1721), “Colonel 
Jack” (1722), “Journal of the Phaguo” 
(1722). “ Memoirs of a Cavalier ” (1723), 
“ Roxana” (1724), “ New Voyage round 
tho World ” (1725) : “The Life of Cap- 
tain Carloton” (1728), &o. Works in 
1841. “Life, and Recently-discovered 
Writings,” by Lee, in 1869. See, also, 
the Biographies by Chalmers (1790). Wil- 
son (1830), Forster (1855), and Chad- 
wick (1859). For Criticism, see Foster’s 
Essays,” Masson’s “ British Novelists,” 
Kingsley’s introduction to his edition of 
“ Robinson Crusoe,” Roscoe’s “Essays,” 
Lamb’s “Works,” Scott’s “Biogra- 
phies,” Stephen’s “ Hours in a Library,” 
and ]!l^nto’s monograph (1879). 

Dekker, Thomas (b. circa 1570; 
d. 1637). “ Phaoton ” (1597), “ Old For- 
tunatus” (IGOO), “Shoemaker’s Holiday” 
(1600), “ Satiro-mastix ” (1602), &c. 

Works (1873). 

Denham, Sir John (b. Dublin, 
1C15; d. March, 1CC8). “ Cooper’s Hill,” 
a poem (1642); and “The Sophy,” a 
tragedy (1642). Poems and Translations 
collected in 1709 and 1719. See Wood’s 
“ Athonm Oxoniensos,” and Johnson’s 
“ Lives of tho Poets.” 

Dibdin, Thomas Frognall,D.D. 

(b. Calcutta, 1770; d. Nov. 18th, 1847). 
“ Poems ” (1797) ; “ An Introduction to 
tho Knowledge of Rare and Valuable 
Editions of tho Greek and Latin 
Classics” (1803) ; “ Bibliomania, or Book 
Madness” (1811); “Bibliotheca Spen- 
pcriana (1814) ; “ The Bibliographical 
Decameron ; or, Ten Days’ Pleasant Dis- 
course upon Illuminated Manuscripts, 
&c.” (1817); “Sermons” (1820—25); 
“ The Bibliographical, Antiquarian, and 
Picturesque Tour in France and Ger- 
many ” (1821) ; “ uEdes Althorpianee ” 
(1822); “The Library Companion” 
(1824) ; “ La Bello Marianne : a Talo of 
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Truth and Woo” (1824); ‘'Sunday 
Library ” (1831) ; “ Bibliophobia ” 

(1832); “A Bibliographical, Anti- 
quarian, and Picturesque Tour in the 
Northern Counties of England and of 
Scotland” (1838); and editions of the 
works of Ames, Sir Thomas Moro, 
Thomas il Kempis, Fenelon, and others. 
See his ‘‘ Reminiscences of a Literary 
Life” (1836). 

Dickens, Charles (b. Land port, 
Hampshire, Fob. 7th, 3812; d. Gadshill, 
June 9th, 1870). “Sketches by Boz” 
(1836) ; “The Pickwick Papers” (1836); 
“Sunday under Throe Hoads” (]83()); 
“ The Strange Gentleman ” (lvS36) ; “The 
Village Coquettes” (1836) ; “Oliver Twist” 
(1838) ; “ Nicholas Nickloby ” (1838) ; 
^‘Tho Old Curiosity Shop” (1840); 
“Barnaby Rudge” (1840); “American 
Notes” (1842); “Martin Chuzzlcwit” 
(1843); “A Christmas Carol ” (1843); 
“The Chimes” (1844); “Dombey and 
Son” (1846); “The Haunted Man” 
(3847); “David Copperfield” (1849); 
“The Child’s History of England” (18.51) ; 
“Bleak House” (1852); “Hard Times” 
(18.54); “Little Domt” (1855); “A 
Tale of Two Cities ” (1859) ; “ Hunted 
Down” (1860); “The Uncommercial 
Traveller ’ (1860) ; “ Our Mutual Friend” 
(1864) ; “The Holiday Romance” (18(58) ; 
“Great Expectations” (1858); “The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood,” unfinished 
(1870) ; “ Speeches ” (1871) ; and various 
Christmas numbers, or portions of 
Christmas numbers, in All the Year 
Round. “Letters” (1879). For Bio- 
graphy, see “A Story of His Life,” 
by Theodore Taylor (1870); the “Life” 
by R. S. Mackenzie (1870); and the 
“Life” by John Forster, completed in 
1873. See also “Sketch,” by G. A. Sala ; 
“Yesterdays with Authors,” by J. T. 
Fields. For Criticism, see “Essays” 
by George Brimley ; George Stott, in 
The Contemporary Jtcoiao for February, 
(1869) ; Jeaifresou’s “ Novels and Novel- 
ists; ” Masson’s “Novelists and their 
Styles ; ” Buchanan’s “Master Spirits ;” 
“Home’s “New Spirit of the Age;” 
The Westmimter Reriew for July, 3864, 
and April, 1865 ; reviews and magazines 
during 1870, and Canning’s “Philosophy 
of Charles Dickens” (1880). 

Disraeli, Benjamin, Earl of Bea- 
comsfield (b. Ijondon, Dec. 31st, 3805). 
“Vivian Grey” (1826 and 1827); “The 
2 G * 


Voyage of Captain Popanilla ” (1828) ; 
“ The Y oung Duke ”(1831); “ Contarini 
Fleming ” (3832) ; “The Wondrous Tale 
of Alroy” (1833) ; “The Rise of Iskan- 
der ” (1833) ; “Ixion in Heaven ” (1833) ; 
“ The Crisis Examined ” (1833) ; “ 
Revolutionary Epic ” (1831) ; “ Vindica- 
tion of the English Constitution” (1835); 
“Letters of Runnymodo” (1835) ; “llen- 
rietta Temple ” (1837) ; “ Venetia” (1837) ; 
“ Alarcos,” a tragedy (1839) ; “Conings- 
by: or, the Now Generation” (1841); 
“Sybil : or, the Two Nations” (1845); 
“Tancred : or, the New Crusade” (1847) ; 
“ Lord GoorL^o Ilcntinck, a political bio- 
graphy” (3851); “Church and Queen: 

’ Speeches” (lS(j5); “Constitutional Ro- 
f«»rm : Speeches” (1866); “Parliamentary 
Reform: Speeches” (1867); “Speeches 
on Conservative Policy” (1870); “Lo- 
thair” (1871) ; and “Addros'« at Glasgow 
University ” (1873). See Life by O’Con- 
nor (1879), Brandos (1''80', Clarigny 
(1 8S0\ McCarthy’s “History of Our Owii 
Time ” (1878 — 80^, and Clayden’s “ Eng- 
land under Lord Beaconslicld ” (1879). 

D’Israeli, Isaac (b. Enfield, 1766 : 
d. Bradenharn House, Bucks, 1848). 
“A Poetical Epistle on the Abuse of 
Satire” (1789) ; “ A Defence of Poetry” 
(1790); “ Vauricn” (1797); “Romances” 
(1709); “Narrative I’ooms” (1803); 
“ Flirn-Flams” (1805) ; “ Despotism : or, 
the Fall of the Jesuits” (1811) ; “The 
History of Cupid and Psycho” (1813); 
“ The Genius ot Judaism” (1833) ; “The 
(’risis Examined” (1834); and a few 
others, besides his better-known works, 
such as “ 3’ho Curiosities of Literature ” 
(1791, 1793, 1823); “’I’he Calamities of 
Authors’ (3812); “The Quarrels of 
Authors” (1814); “’J’ho Literary Cha- 
racter” (1816) ; and “ I'ho Literary and 
Political Character of James J. ’ (1816). 
“Life,” by his son, prefixed to the 
library edition of the “ Curiosities.” 

Dixon, William Hepworth (b. 

Newton Jleatli, Yorkshire, Juno 30th, 
1821 ; d, December, 1879). “ John 

Howard, a Memoir ” (1849) ; “ Life of 
William Penn ”(1851); “Robert Blake, 
Admiral and General, at Sea” (38.52); 
“The Personal History of Lord Bacon” 
(1860) ; “The Holy Land ” (1865) ; “New 
America” (1867); “Spiritual Wives” 
(1868); “ Free Russia” (1870) ; “Her Ma- 
jesty’s Tower” (1871) ; “The Switzers” 
(3872); “Two Queens” (1873); “White 
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Conquest ”(1875); “Diana, Lady Lylo” 
(1877); “Ruby Grey” (1878); “iloyal 
Windsor” (1878); “British Cyprus” 
(1879). Edited AUtenceum. 

Dobell, Sydney (b. near London, 
1824; d. Nov. 14th, 1874). “The 
Roman ” (1850) ; “Sonnets on the War ” 
(with Alex. Smith, 1853); “Balder” 
(1854) ; “ England in Time of War ” 
(185G) ; “Parliamentary Reform” (1865) ; 
“England’s Day” (1871); “Thoughts 
on Art, Philosophy, and Religion ” (1876); 
“Poetical Works*^* (1875). Life (1878). 

Doddridge, Philip, D.D. (b. 

London, Juno 26th, 1702 ; d. Lisbon, 
Oct. 26th, 1751). “Some Remarkable 
P.assagos in the Life of Colonel James 
Gardiner” (1747); “The Rise and Pro- 
gress of Religion in the Soul” (1750); 
“The Family Expositor” (1760); “A 
Course of Lectures on the principal Sub- 
jects in Pnoumatology, Ethics, and Di- 
vinity” (1704); and “Sermons on va- 
rious Subjects ” (1 820). “ Memoirs,” by 

Job Orton (1760) ; “ Life,” in 1831. 


Donne, John, D.D. (b. London, 
1573; d. March 31st, 1031). “'I’ho 
I’soudo - Martyr ” (1010) ; “ Conclave 
Ignatii ; or, Ignatius, his Conclave ” 
(1011); “An Elegy on the Untirnolv 
Donth of the Incomi»arablo I’rinco H enry ” 
(1013) ; “ Devotions upon Emergeut Oc- 
casions, and Scvorall Stops in my sick- 
ness” (1024); “An Anatomy of tho 
SVorld ” (1G2.5) ; “ Polydoron : or, a Mis- 
collania of Moral!, I'hilosnphical, and 
’rheological Sentences ”(1031) ; “Death’s 
Duoll” (1032) ; “A Sheaf of Miscellany 
Epigrams” (1632) ; “Juvenilia : or, Cor- 
taino J^aradoxes and I’robloms ” (1633) ; 
“ Bia Thanatos” (1044) ; “ Essays in Di- 
vinity” (1651); “Letters to Sevcrall 
Persons of Tlonour” (1051); and other 
“Works,” collected ill 163.5, and repub- 
lished with a “Memoir” by Doan Al- 
ford, in 1839. “Sermons” with a 
“ Life ” by Izaak Walton, in 1640-49. 


Doran, John, 1iIj.D. (b. 1807 ; d. 
Jan. 25th, 1878). “History and Anti- 
quities of the Town and Borough of 
Reading” (1835); “Filia Dolorosa, 
Memoirs of the Duchess of Angoulcmo ” 
(1852); Anthon’s “Anabasis of Xeno- 
phon” (18,53); “A Life of Dr. Young” 
(1854); “Table Traits, and Something 
on Thom” (1854); “Habits and Men” 
(1855); “laves of tho Queens of the 


House of Hanover” (1855); “Knights 
and their Days” (1856); “Monarchs 
retired from Business” (1857); “The 
History of Court Pools” (1858); “New 
Hetures and Old Panels” (1859) ; “The 
Last Journals of Horace Walpole” (1859) ; 
“ Lives of the Princes of Wales” (i860) ; 
“ A Memoir of Queen Adelaide ” (1861) ; 
“Tho Bentley Ballads ” (1861); “Their 
Majesties’ Servants ” (1863) ; “ Saints 
and Sinners : or. In Church and About 
It” (1868); “‘Mann’ and Manners at 
the Court of Florence, 1740 — 1786” 
(1875); “London in Jacobite Times” 
(1 878) ; “ Memories of our Great Towns” 
(1878) ; and others. Edited Notes and 
Queries, 

Drayton, Michael (b. Hartsbill, 
near Athorston, Warwickshire, 1563 ; d. 
1 631). “ Polyolbion ” (1612-22)j “ 'ITio 
Barons’ Wars;” “England’s Heroical 
Epistles;” “The Man in the Moone;” 
“ Endimion and Pheebo ;” “ Idea;” “ The 
Shepherd’s Garland ; ” “Matilda ; ” 
“Mortimeriados ; ” “ The Owle ; ” “ The 
Battle of Agincourt” (1027); “Tho 
Muses Eliziura;” “Piers (iavoston;” 
“Nymphidia, the Court of Fairy;” and 
other Works, collected in 1752, with “ An 
Historical Essay on his Life and Writ- 
ings.” See Hooper’s edition of Complete 
“Works” (1876). 

Drummond, William (b, Haw- 
thorndon, near Edinburgh, Dec. 13th, 
1.585 ; d. Doc. 4th, 1649). “ The (lypress 
Grove;” “Tears on the Death of Mo- 
liades” (1613); “Poems: Amorous, 
Funorall, Divine, Pastor.all, in Sonnets, 
Songs, Sextains, Madrigals ” (1616) ; 
“ For the Feasting, a Panegyric on tho 
King’s most excellent Majestic ” (1617) ; 
“Plouros of Sion” (1623); “Polemo- 
Middinia, carmen Macaronicum "(? 1684) ; 
and “ ’J’ho History of Scotland from the 
Year 142.3 untill the Year 1.542 ” (165.5). 
His “Conversations with Ben Jonson” 
(1619), edited in 1842 by David Laing, 
who also wrote a “ Memoir” of tho poet 
in tho fourth volume of “ Archaiologica 
Scotica.” See tho “ Memoirs ” by (Cun- 
ningham (1823) and Masson (1873). 

Drydeu, John (b. Aldwinclo, North- 
amptonshire, Aug. 9th, 1631 ; d. May 
1st, 1701). “Heroic Stanzas on tho 
Death of Oliver Cromwell ” (1658) ; 
“ Astra3a Redux ” (IGGO) ; “ To His 

Sacred Majesty” (1661); “To my Lord 
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Chancellor ” (1662) ; The Wild Gallant” 
(1663); “The Rival Ladies” (1663); 
“The Indian Queen” (with Sir Robert 
Howard, 1664) ; “The Indian Emperor” 
(1665); ''Annus Mirabilis” (1667); 
“Essay of Dramatic Poosie” (1667); 
“ Secret Love ” (1667) ; “ Sir Martin 
Marr-all (1667) ; ‘'All for Love ” (1668) ; 
“ An Evening’s Love ” (1668) ; “ Tyran- 
nic Love ” (1669) ; “ Of Ileroick Plays,” 
iind “ Tho Conquest of Granada” (1672) ; 
“Marriage a la Mode” (1672); “The 
Assignation ” (1672) ; “ Amboyna ” 

(1673) ; “ Tho State of Innocence and 
tho Fall of Man” (1674); “Aurengo 
Echo : or, tho Groat Mogul ” (1676) ; 
“(Edipus” (1679) ; “ Limherham” (1679); 
“Epistles of Ovid” (1679); “The 
Spanish Friar” (1681); “Absalom and 
Achitophel” (1681); “The Medal: a 
Satire against Sedition ” (1681) ; “Mac- 
Flecknoe ” (l(i82) ; “ lloligio Laid ” 

(1682); “Tho Duke of Guise ” (1682) ; 
“Albion and Albamis” (1685); “Thro- 
nodia Augustalis” (1685); “The Hind 
and tho Panther” (l(>87) ; “Britannia 
Rodiviva(1689) ; “Don Sebastian” (1690); 
“Ainnhitryon” (1()9(») ; “King Arthur” 
(1691); “Oleomones” (with Thomas 
Southern, 1092); “Love Tnumphant” 
(1694); a “Translation of Virgil” 
(1607); “Alexander’s Feast” (1697); 
“ Fables ” (1760) ; and other works, 
including translations and editions. 
'J’he dramatic works have been fre- 
quently reprinted, and editions of tho 
Poems published by Bell and Christie. 
For Biography, sec tho Lives by 8cott, 
Hooper, and Malone ; for Criticism, B(3ll, 
Christie, Scott, llaxlitt’s “English 
Foots, ” Campbell’s “ Specimens, ” 
Clough’s “Life and Letters,” Lowell’s 
“Among my Books,” INIasson’s “ Es- 
says,” and Ward’s “Dramatic Litera- 
ture.” 

Duff, Mountstuart Elphin- 
Btone Grant (b. lS2ii). “ Studies on 
European Politics” (1866) ; “A Glance 
over Europe” (1807); “A Political 
Survey ” (1868) ; “East India Financial 
Statement” (1869); “Elgin Speeches” 
(1871); “Expedit Lahoremns” (1S72); 
“Miscellanies, Literary and Political” 
(1879). 

Dufferin, Earl of, Frederick Tem- 
ple Blackwood (b. 1826). “ Narrative of 

a Journey from Oxford to Skibberocn ; ” 
“ ^tters from High Latitudes ” (1860) ; 


“Tho Honourable Impulsia Gusbing- 
ton;” “Irish Emigration, and the 
Tenure of Land in Ireland;’,’ “Contri- 
bution to an Inquiry into tho State of 
Ireland,” &c. 

Dugdale, Sir William (b. at 
Shustoko, Warwickshire, Sopt. 12,1605; 
d. Feb. 10th, 1686). “Antiquities of 
Warwickshire ” (1656) ; “ Tho Ancient 
Use of Bearing Arms” (1682); “Memoirs 
of tho English Laws” (1666); “Monas- 
ticon Anglicanum” (1655—73, new edi- 
tion, 1816). Autobiography in second 
edition of his “History of St. Paul’s” 
(1658), and with JoumoJ and Correspon- 
dence (1827). 

Eunbar, Willi am (b. in Lothian, 
circa 1 460 ; d. circa 1 .520). “ Tho Goldyn 
Targe,” “The Thrissil and the Rose,” 

Ac. Works (1831). 

D’Urfey, Thomas (b. Exotcr, 
1630; d. 172.3), wrote twenty-six plays 
(a ll^t of which is given in Lownfles’s 
“Bibliographer’s Manual”); “Butler’s 
Ghost: or, Hudibras, the fourth part, 
with Ko(iociions uj)on those Times ” 
(1682); “ Archorio Revived: or, the 
Bowman’s Excellcnco, an heroic iioom” 
(1676); “The Progress of Honesty, a 
J’lndariqno Poem” (1681); “Songs” 
(1687) ; “ Collins’ Walk through London 
and Westminster, a ])ocm in Burlesque ” 
(1690) ; “Satires, Elegies, and Odes” 
(1690); “Stories, Moral and Comical’* 
(1691) ; “ Tales, Tragical and C’omical ” 
(1704); “A Collection of Now Ballads’* 
(171.5) ; “ ’J’ho Merry Musician *’ (1716) ; 
“Now Operas” (1721) ; and “Tho Eng- 
lish Stage Italianized, in a new Dramatic 
Plntortainrncnt called Diflo and Aeneas ’* - 

(1727). His Dramatic Works appeared I* 
m a eolloctivo form in ^676—1709. His - 
poetical pieces were published in six 
volumes, in 1719 —20, under tho title of 
“ Wit and Mirth : or, Pills to Fargo 
Melancholy,’* and have since been re- 
printed. 

Eadie, John, (b Alloa, 

1813; d. Glasgow, 1876); edited “The 
jUblo Cyclopa*flia,” and published Com- 
mentaries on several of St. I’aul’s 
Epistles ; “ Divine Love : Doctrinal, 
Practical, and Experimental;” “Paul 
tho Preacher ; ” “The Classiiiod Bible ;** 
“Dictionary of the Bible for Young 
Persons ;” and a “History of tho Eng-, 
lish Bible *’ (1877). ike his Life (1878), 
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Xiastlake. Sir Charles Lock (b. 
Plymouth, 1793 ; d. Florence, Doc. 23rd, 
1865). “Materials for a History of Oil 
Painting” (1847), “ Contributions to the 
Literature of the Fine Arts ” (1848). Ho 
also edited Kugler’s “Handbook of 
Painting” (1843), and translated Goethe’s 
“Theory of Colours” (1840). 

Edgeworth, Maria (b. Haro 
Hatch, Berkshire, Jan. Ist, 1767 ; d. 
Edgeworthstown, Longford, Ireland, 
May 2l8t, 1849). “Collected Works ” in 
1825. The edition of 1856 includes 
“Moral Tales,” “ J^opular Tales,” “ Be- 
linda,” “Castle Rackrent,” “Essay on 
Irish Bulls,” “lire Noble Science of 
Self-Justification,” “Eunice,” “Tho 
Dun,” “Talcs of Fashionable Life,” 
“Patronage,” “Comic Dramas,” “Leo- 
nora,” “Letters for Literary Ladies,” 
“Harrington,” ‘“rhoughts on Bores,” 
“ Ormond,” and “ Ellen.” Besides those. 
Miss Edgeworth published “ Early Les- 
sons for Children ; ” “ Tho I*arcnt’s As- 
sistant : or, Stories for Children ; ” 
“Harry and Lucy;” “Little Plays for 
Young Peojde ; ” and “ Orlaudino ; ” and 
concluded the Memoirs of her father, 
Kiohard Lovell Edgeworth. tSee her 
Memoir by Mrs. Edgeworth (1807). 

Eliot, Georga, Mrs. Cross, nSe 
Marian Evans (b. about 1820), besides 
translating Strauss’s “Life of Jesus” 
(1846), and Feuerbach’s “Essence of 
Christianity” (1853), has published— 
“ Scones of Clerical Life ” (1858), “ Adam 
Bode ”(1859), “The Mill on the Floss ” 
(1860), “Silas Marner” (1861), “ lio- 
niola” (18(i3); “Felix Holt” (1866), 
“ Middlemarch ” (1873-72), “ Daniel 

Doronda” (1876), “ Impressions of Thoo- 

g hastus Such” (1879), “I’he Spanish 
r 3 rpsy ” (1868), “ The Legend of Jubal ” 
(1874). See R. H. liutton's “Essays,” 
and “The Beauties of George Eliot.” 

Elliott. Ebenezer (b. near Rotber- 
ham, March 17tli, 1781 ; d. near Barnsley, 
Dec. let, 1849). “Corn-Law Rhymes” 
(1831-46), &c. Works (1876). Life by 
Searlo. See Carlyle’s “Essay on tho 
Corn-Law Rhymes,” and Autobiographic 
Sketch in Atlienaum of Jan. 12tb, 1850. 

Ether Age, Sir George (b. Oxford- 
shire, 1636 ; d. Ratisbon, 1694). “Olie 
Comical Revenge : or, Love in a Tub ” 
0664); “She Would if She Could” 
(1608) ; “ The Man of Mode : or, Sir 


Fopling Flutter” (1076) ; “ Tho Trial of 
the Poets for the Bays.” “Works” 
in 1704. For Biography see the “Bio- 
grapliia Britannica,” and The Fortnightly 
ItevieWf first series. 

Evelyn, John (b. Wotton, Surrey, 
Oct. 31st, 1620; d. Fob. 20th, 1706). 
“Sylva” (1664); “Terra” (1675): 
“ Mundus Muhebris ” (1690) ; “ Diary ” 
(1818 and 1857, new edition, 1859). 


P 


Falconer. 'William (b. Edinburgh, 
Feb. 11th, 17.‘}2 ; d. at sea, 1769). “ The 
Shipwreck” (1702), “Tho Marino Dic- 
tionary” (1769), “The Demagogue” 
(1765). See tho Kev. J. Mitford’s preface 
to tho Aldino edition of his Poeinx, 
“ The Lives of tho Scottish Poets,” and 
Laiug’s “Lives of Scottish Authors.” 

Faraday, Michael, D.C.L. (b. 

Stoke Newington, Sept. 22nd, 1791 ; d. 
Hampton Court, August 25th, 18(57). 
“Chemical Manipulation” (1827) ; “Ex- 
perimental Researches on Electricity 
&c. See Tyndall’s “Faraday as a Dis- 
coverer” (1869), and his “Life and 
Letters” (1870). 

Farqiihar, George (b. London- 
derry, 1(578; d. 1707). “Love and a 
Bottle ” (1698) ; “ The Constant Couple” 
(1700); “Sir Harry Wildair” (1701); 
“The Inconstant” (1703); “Tho Stage 
Coach ” (1704) ; “ Tho Twin Rivals ” 
(1705) ; “The Recruiting Officer” (1706) ; 
and “ The Beaux’ Stratagem ” (1707) ; 
“Works” in 1714. The comedies were 
edited, with a critical introduction, by 
Leigh Hunt. See also Hasslitt’s “Comio 
Writers,” and Ward’s ‘ ‘ Dramatic Litera- 
ture.” 


Farrar, Frederick William, 

D.D. (b. Bombay, 1831). “Origin of 
Language “Chapters on Language” 
(1865); “Tho Fall of Man, and other 
Sermons ” (1865) ; “ A Lecture on Public 
School Education ” (1867) ; Seekers 
after God ” (1869) ; ‘ ‘ Families of Speech ” 
(1870) ; “ The Witness of History to 
Christ ” (1871) ; “ Tho Silence and Voices 
of God” (1873); “The Life of Christ” 
(1874) ; “Marlborough Sermons” (1876); 
b 'R'.fovnni TTonft ” Q878) ; “ Saintlv 

he Life and Work 


* Eternal Hope 
Workers” (1878); 

of St. Paul” (1879)^; also “Eric,” “Ju- 


lian Homo,” and “St. Winifred’s,” 
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Fawcett, Henry (b. (1833). “A 
Manual of Political Economy *‘Tho 
Economic Position of the British La- 
bourer “ Pauperism, its Causes and 
Remedies;” “Speeches;” and “Free 
Trade and Protection ” (1878), &c. 

Ferrier, James Frederick (b. 
Edinburgh, Nov., 1808 ; d. Juno 11th, 
1864). “ Institutes of Metaphysics : tho 
Theory of Knowing and Being ” (18r4) ; 
“Lectures on Greek Philosophy” (1864). 
Edited Works of I*rofessor Wilson. 

Ferrier, Susan Edmonston (b. 
Edinburgh, 1782 ; d. Nov. 7th, 1854). 
“ Marriage ” (1818) ; “ Tho Inheritance” 
(1824); and “Destiny : or, tho Chiefs 
Daughter” (1831) ; “ Works” in 1841. 

Fielding, Henry (b. near Glaston- 
bury, April 22nd, 1707 ; d. Lisbon, Oct. 
8th, 17541. “Tho Adventures of Joseph 
Andrews” (1742) ; “ A Journey from 
this World to tho Next” (1743) ; “Tho 
History of Jonathan Wild” (1743); 
“The History of Torn Jones” (174 U); 
“ Amelia ” (1751) ; tho following drama- 
tic pieces: “Love in Several Masques ;” 
“The Temple Beau;” “The Author’s 
Farce ;” “ The Coffoo-house Politician ;” 
“Tom Thumb;” “The Modern Hus- 
band;” “Tho Mock Doctor;” “Tho 
Miser:” “Tho Intriguing Chamber- 
maid “Don Quixote in England 
“ f*a8(piin ;” “The Historical Register;” 
“ Tho Wedding Day ;” and various rais- 
cellaueous works, including “Essays on 
the Characters of Man,” and “A Journal 
of a Voyc^e to Lisbon.” Collected 
editions of his writings appeared in 17 13, 
1762, and (edited byEoscoc) 1848. Jlis 
novels were published, with an introduc- 
tion by Sir Walter Scott, in 1821, in 
Ballantyne’s “ Novelist’s Library.” For 
Biography and Criticism, see the Lives 
by Murphy and Lawrence ; Jjady M. 
Wortloy Montagu’s “Letters;” Jesse’s 
“ Celebrated Etonians ;” Thackeray’s 
** Lectures on tho Humorists ;” Masson’s 
“ Novelists and their Styles.” 

Finlay, George, IiL J>. (b. Scot- 
land, beginning of century ; d. Jan. 26tb, 
1875). “Greece under tho Ro.mans” 
(1843) ; “ History of tho Byzantino Em- 
pire ” (1852) ; “ History of the Byzantino 
and Greek Empires” (1854); History of 
Greece, from its Conquest by the Crusa- 
ders to its Conquest by the Turks” 
(1851) ; “History of Greece under Otho- 
man and Venetian Dominion ” (1854 ); 


“History of tho Greek Revolution” 
(1861). 

Flecknoe, Bichard (d. 1678). 

Hierothalamium : or, the Heavenly 
Nuptials of our Blossod Saviour with a 
Pious Soule ” (1626) ; “ Tho Affections of 
a Pious Soule unto our Saviour Christ” 
(1640) ; “ Miscollauia : or. Poems of all 
Sorts ” (1653) ; “ A Relation of Ten 
Years Travells in Europe, Asia, Affrique, 
and America” (1654); “Love’s Dominion” 
(1654); “Tho Diarium or Journal, di- 
vided into twelve jornadas in burlesque 
Rhimoor Drolling Verso” (1656) ; “Enig- 
inaticall Characters, all taken from the 
Life” (1658) ; “Tho Marriage of Ocoanus 
and Britannia” (1650); “Heroic Por- 
traits” (1660); “Love's Kingdom, a 
I'astoral Trago- Comedy, with a Short 
Treatise on tho English Stage (16641 ; 
“ Erminia : a Trago-Comedy ” (1665) ; 
“ ThoDamoisolles h la Mode, a Comedy” 
(1667) ; “ Sir W illiam Davenant’s Voyage 
to the other World ” (1668), &c. 

Fletcher, Giles (b. 1588 ; d. Alder- 
ton, Suffolk, 1(523). “Christ’s Victory 
and Triumph ” (1610). Works (1876.) 

Fletcher, John (b. Rye, Sussex, 
Doc., 1570; d. 1625). “The Elder 
Brother “ Tho Spanish Curate ;” “Tho 
Humorous Lieutenant “ Tho Faithful 
Shepherdess;” “Boadicea;” “The I^oyal 
Subject “ Rule a Wife and Have a 
Wife;” “The Chances;” “Tho Wild- 
goose Chase ; ” “ A Wife for a Month 
“Tho Captain;” “The Prophetess;” 
“Love’s Cure;” “Women Pleased;” 
“ The Sea Voyage ;” “ TIio Fair Maid of 
tho Inn;” “Tho Two Noble Kinsmen” 
(.'*u[)posod to have boon revised by 
William Shakespeare); “Tho False One;” 
“The Lover’s Progress” and “The Noble 
Gentleman” (which are supposed to have 
been written with Shirley); “Love’s 
I’llgrimage;” “Tho Night Walker;” 
“Tho Queen of Corinth;” “The Maid 
in the Mill ;” “ The Nice Valour ;” a 
number of plays written in conj nation 
with Beaumont, for which see Beaumont 
AND Fletcher. /See tho “Life” by 
Dyco ; W. B. Donne’s “ Essays on the 
Drama;” and Ward’s “ Dramatio Lite- 
rature,” 

Fletcher, Fhineas (b. Wonbrook, 
Kent, April, 1582; d. 1650). “The 
Lociistes* (1627), “Sicelides” (1631), 
“ Tho Purple Island ” (1633), &o. 
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Foote, Samuel (b. Truro, 1710 ; d. 
Dover, Oct 2l8t, 1777). “ The Auction 
of Hetures" (1748); “Taste” (1752); 
“The Englishman in Paris” (1753); 
“The Knights” (1754) ; “ The Enfi:lish- 
man returned from I'aris” (1756) ; “The 
Author” (1757); “The Minor (1700); 
“The Orators” (1702); “The Lyar” 
(1762) ; “The Mayor of Garrat” (1704) ; 
“The Patron" (1764); “Tho Commis- 
saiy” (1765); “Prelude on Opening tho 
Theatre” (1767); “The Lame Lover” 
(1770) ; “Piety m Pattens” (1773) ; “The 
Bankrupt” (1776); “The Devil upon 
Two Sticks” (1768); “The Maid of 
Bath” (1771); “Tho Nabob” (1772); 
“The Cozeners” (1774); “Tho Capu- 
chin ” (1776) ; “A Trip to Calais ” (1778) ; 
“The Ti^al of Samuel Foote” (1703); 
“Tho Diversions of tho Morning” (1747) ; 
“Lindamira” (1805) ; Tho Slanderer;” 
and “Tho Young Hypocrite.” “Dra- 
matic Works ” in 1778. For Biography, 
ftpc tho “ Life ” by Cooke (ite), 
Davies’s “Life of Garrick,” Boswell’s 
“Life of Johnson,” tho “Biograuhia 
Dramatica,” and Forster’s “Essays.’' 

Forbes, James David, D.C.D. 
fb. Edinburgh, April 20th, 1809 ; d.l8G8). 
“Travels through tho Alps of Savoy” 
(184J^, “Norway and its Glaciers” 
(185d), “Thur of Mont Blanc” (1855), 
“ The Theory of Glaciers ” (1859). Life 
by Principal Shairp and others (1873). 

Ford, John (b. Ilsington, N. Devon, 
1586 ; d. Ilsington, 1040). “ The Lover’s 
Melancholy ” (1029) ; “ ’Tis pity She’s 
a Whore” (1633) ; “ Tho Broken Heart” 
(1633); “Perkm Warbeck” (1634); 
“The Fancies, Chaste and Noble" 
(1638); “The Lady’s Trial” (1639); 
“Love’s Sacrifice” (1633) ; “Beauty m 
a Trance ” (1653) ; “ The Sun’s Darling ” 
(1657); “Witch of Edmonton (with 
Dekker and Rowley) ; “ The Royal Com- 
bat;” “An III Be^nning has a Good 
End ; ” “ Tho Fairy Knight ” (with 
Dekker) ; “ A LateMurther of the Sonne 
upon the Mother ” (with Webster) ; and 
“The Bristowe Merchant” (with Dek- 
ker). “ Works,” 1869. See Swinburne’s 
“Essays and Studies.” Minto’s “Eng- 
lish Poets,” Ward’s “ Dramatic Litera- 
ture.” 

Forster, John (b. Newcastle, 1812 ; 
d. Feb. let, 1876). “Statesman of the 
Commonwealth ot England ” (1831—34) ; 
“A Life of Oliver Goldsmith ” (1848) ; 


“ Biographical and Historical Essays ” 
(1859) ; “ The Arrest of the Five Mem- 
bera by Charles tho First,” and “De- 
bates on the Grand Remonstrance ” 
(1800); “Sir John Eliot,” a biography 
(1804) ; “Walter Savage Landor,” a bio- 
graphy (1868) ; “ The Life of Charles 
Dickens'’ (1872—74); and “A Life of 
Jonathan Swift ” (unfinished), (1876). 
Edited the Dally f^eioe (1846), and the 
Examiner (1847 — 58). 

Foster, John (b. Halifax, Sept. 17th, 
1770 ; d. Stapleton, near Bristol, Oct. 15th, 
1843). “Essays, in a Series of Letters 
to a Friend” (1805); “On the Evils 
of Popular Ignorance ” (1819) ; followed 
by other works, tho chief one, “Contri- 
butions, Biographical, Literary, and 
Philosophical, to the Eclectic Hexime" 
(1840). Selected Works in Bohn’s Stan- 
dard Library. <SVe “The Life and Cor- 
respondence of John Foster,” by Dr. 
Ryland ; also tho Life by Shepherd. 

Fox or Foxe, John (b. l^oston, 
1517 ; d. 1587), wrote “De NonPlecten- 
di.s Morte Adulteris Consultatio ” (1548), 
“ De Consursl sen Excommunicationo 
Ecclesiastica ” (1551), “ De Christo 

Triumphanto” (1551), “Tables of 
Grammar” (1552), “Acts and Monu- 
ments of the Church ” (1562), and many 
other works, for a list of which see 
Wood’s “Athenao Oxonienscs.” See, 
also, Churton’s “Lifo of Nowell,” 
Fuller’s “Church History,” and other 
authorities. 

Freeman, Edward Augustus, 
D.C.li. (b. Ilarborne, Staffordshiro, 
1823). “Church Restoration” (1846); 
“A History of Architecture” (1849) ; 
“ An Essay on Window Tracery ” (1850); 
“The Architecture of Llandall Cathe- 
dral ”(1851); “Tho History and Con- 
quests of the Saracens” (1856); “An- 
cient Greece and Mediaeval Italy” in 
“ Oxford Essays ” (1858) ; “ The History 
and Anthiuitics of St. David’s,” with 
Rev. W. Basil Jones (1860) ; “The His- 
tory of Federal Government ” (1863) ; 
“ Tho History of the Norman Conquest” 
(1867—76); “Old English History for 
Children” (1869); “The Cathedral 
Church of Wells” (1870); “Historical 
Essays” (1871-2-3); “Growth of the 
English Constitution ” (1872) ; “ The 
Unity of History (1872) ; '‘Comparative 
Politics ” (1873) ; “ Disestablishment 

and Disendowment ” (1874) ; “ Historical 
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and Architectural Studies ” (1S7G) ; 
“The Ottoman Power in Europe” 
1877). 

Friswell, James Hain (b. New- 
port, 1827; d. 1878). “Life Portraits 
of Shakespeare,” “The Gentle Life” 
(1864), “I'ho Better Self,” “Other 
People’s Windows,” “ One of Two,” 
“Out and About,” “About in the 
World,” “ A Man’s Thoughts,” “ Varia,” 
“Francis Spira and other Poems,” be- 
sides editions of 'Sidney, Montaigne, 
A’Kcmpis, and others. 

Froude* James Anthony, 
1jIj.D. (b. Dartington, Devonshire, 
April 23rd, 1818), contributed to “ The 
Lives of the English Saints ; ” and has 
published “ The Shadows of the Clouds” 
(1847), “The Nemesis of Faith ” (1849), 
** The History of England from the ITall 
of Wolsoy to the Death of Elizabeth” 
(1850 — 70), throe series of “ Short 
Studies on Great Subjects” (18G9, 1872, 
and 1877), “The English in Ireland in 
the Eighteenth Century,” (1871—4) ; 
“Julius Ciesar” (1879), and “Bunyan” 
(1880). Edited Fraset^s Matjazim. 

Fuller, Thomas (b. 1008 ; d. Aug. 
16th, 1661). “David’s Ilainous Sinno, 
Ueartie Repentance, lleavie Punish- 
ment,” a poem (1631) ; “ Tho Ilistorio 
of tho Holy Warro” (1639-40—42-47 
— 51); “Tho Holy and Profane States ” 
(1642—48—52—58) ; “Good Thoughts in 
llad Times ” (1643) ; “ Good Thoughts in 
Worse Times” (1646) : “ Mixt Contem- 
plations in Bettor Times ” (IGGO) ; “ Aii- 
dronicus : or, tho Unfortunate Politi- 
cian” (1649) ; “ A Pisgah-sight of Pales- 
tine ”(1650); “Tho Church History of 
Britain from the Birth of Christ to 1048” 
(1656); “The Appeal of Injuriwl Inno- 
cence” (1659); “Tho History of tho 
Wortiiies of Ilngland ” (1CG2) ; “ Abel 
Redivivus: or, the Dead yet Speaking” 
(1651), &c. &c. “A Selection from the 
Writings of Fuller” was made by Arthur 
Broome (1815) ; see also Charles Liimb’s 
“Works,” and Basil Montagu’s “Selec- 
tions.” There are Lives of Fuller by A. 
T. Russell (1844), and J. E. Bailey (1874). 

G 

Qalt. John (b. Irvine, Ayrshire, 
May 2na, 1779 ; d. Greenock, April 11th, 
1839). “Annals of the Parish” (1821), 
“Sir Andrew Wylie” (1822), “The 


Entail” (1823), &c. See “Autobio- 
graphy” (1833), “Literary Life and 
Miscellanies ” (1834), and Delta’s “ Me- 
moir.” 

Garth, Sir Samuel (h. Bolara, 
Yorkshiro, circa 1660 ; d. London, Jan. 
ISth, 1718). “Tho Dispensary” (1G99), 
&c. See J ohnson’s ‘ ‘ Lives. ” 

Gascoigne, George (b. 1530, d. 
1577). Works first published in 1589, 
as “ The Ploasaiintest Works of Georgo 
Gascoigne, Esquire ; nowlye compylod 
into ouo volume; that is to say, his 
U^’lowers, liorbos, Woedos;’ 'Tho 
Fruitos of Warro ; ’ * Tho Comedy called 
Sn])posos ; * ' Tho Tragedy of locasta ; * 
‘The Stoolo Glasso ; ’ ‘Tho Complaynt of 
Philomouo ; * ‘ Tho Story of Fordinando 
Joronirni;’ and ‘The Ploasuros at Kenil- 
worth Castlo.’” Warton’s “History 
of English I’oetry.” 

Gay, John (b. near Bamstaplo, 
1688; d. Loudon, Dec. 4th, 1732). 
“Rural Sports” (1711), “Tho Shepherd’s 
Week” (1714), “Trivia” (1715), “What 
D’ye Call It?” (1715), “Three Weeks 
After Marriage” (1715), “Fables” (1720), 
“ Beggar’s Opera ” (1727), &o. Lives by 
Coxo (1796)* a»d Owon (1804), 

GeofDrey of Monmouth (d. 1154). 
“Chronicon, sivo llistoria Britonum,” 
first printed in 1508, translated by Aaron 
Thompson in 1718, and edited by Dr, 
Gilos ill 1842. 

Gibbon, Edward (b. Putney, 
April 27th, 1737 ; d. Jan. IGth, 1794). 
“ riio History of tho Declmo and Fall of 
tho Jloinan Empiro” (177G -88), “Essais 
sur rEtiido do la Littdraturo” (17G1), 
“Antiquities of tho House of Bruns- 
wick,” and other miscellaneous works, 
published, with Momoir, in 1799, under 
the editorship of John, Lord Shoifield. 
Tho Autobiography was afterwards 
c(htod by Doan Milman (1839). See 
Momoir by J. C. Morisou (1879). 

Gifford* William (b. Ashburton, 
Devonshire, April, *1756; d. London, 
Doc. 31st, 1826). “Baviad” (1794), 
“Maoviad” 1795), &c. Autobiography 
prefixed to his translation of “ JuvenaL” 

Gladstone, William Ewart (b. 
Liverpool, Dec. 29th, 1809). “The State 
considered in its Relations with the 
Church” (1838); “Church Principles 
considered in their Results” (1841); 
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*^ReIDark8 on recent Commercial Legis- 
lation ” (1845) ; ** Letters to the Earl of 
Aberdeen on the State Prosecutions of 
the Neapolitan Government ” (1850-51) ; 

Studies on Homer and the* Homeric 
Age” (1858) ; “Wedgwood : an Address ** 
(1 to) ; “ Ancient Greece : an Address ” 
(1805) ; “A Chajiter of Autobiography” 
(1868); “On ‘Boce Homo*” (18G8) ; 
“ Juventus Mundi : Gods and Mon of the 
Heroic Ago in Greece” (1869); The 
Vatican Decrees ” (1874) ; “Vaticanism” 
(1875) ; “ Home and the Latest f'asbions 
in Religion " (1875) ; “ Homeric Synchro- 
nism” (1876) ; “The Turk in Europe” 
(1876) ; “ Gleanings of Past Years ” 
(1879); and various pamphlets. See 
“Political Portraits,*’ reprinted from the 
Jtaily News ; R. H. Hutton’s “Sketches 
of Contemporary Statesmen ; ** and Life 
by Barnett Smith (1879). See also 
Macaulay’s “Essays.” 

Godwin, Mary. See Wollstone- 

ORAET. 

Godwin, William (b. Wisboach, 
Cambridgeshire, March 3rd, 1756; d. 
London, April 7tli, 183G). “Sketches 
of History^’ (1784), “ PoliticalJiistice ” 
(1793), “Caleb Williams ” (1794), “Life 
of Lord Chatham,” “Cloudesley,” “Da- 
mon and Delia,” “Deloraine,” “The 
Enquirer,” “ The Genius of Christianity 
Cuvoiled,” “On Population” (1820), 
“ The Herald of literature,” “The His- 
tory of tho Commonwealth of England,” 
“Imogen,” “Lives of the Necro- 
mancers” (1834), “Mandovillo,” “Life 
of Geoffrey Chaucer” (1803), “St. 
Loon,*’ and “Thoughts on Man.” He 
also published a Memoir of his wife in 
3798. See the Life, by Kegan Paul 
(1876), and Leslie Stephen’s “ Hours in 
a Library.** 

Gkildsmith, Oliver (b. Pallas, 
Longford, Ireland, Nov. lOtb, 1728 ; d. 
London, April 4th, 1774). “ Tho Vicar 
of Wakefield ” (1766) ; “ The Citizen of 
tho World* (1760-1762); “Essays** 
(1758-1766); ^‘The Bee” (1759); “An 
Enquiiy into the Present State of Folito 
Learning” (1759) ; “Biographies’* 
(Bolingbroke, 1770; Thomas Parnell, 
1768; Voltaire, 1759; Richard Nash); 
“The Traveller: or, a Prospect of 
Society” (1764) ; “Tho Deserted Village” 
(1770) : “ The Hermit : A Ballad ” (1766) ; 
“Retaliation: a Poem” (1774); “Tho 
Good-Natured Man” (1768); “She 


Stoops to Conquer ” (1773) ; “Tho Cap- 
tivity : an Oratorio ; ” some miscellane- 
ous poems, and various compilations, 
including “Memoirs of a Flvtestant 
condemned to the Galleys of France for 
his Religion ; ” “ History of England in 
a Series of Letters from a Nobleman to 
his Son;’* “A Survey of Experimental 
Philosophy;” “A Short English Gram- 
mar ; ** a translation of a French “ His- 
tory of Philosophy ; ” a collection of 
“Poems for Young Ladies ;” another 
collection called “Beauties of English 
Poetry ; ” a “ Roman History ; ’* a “ His- 
tory of the Earth and of Animated 
Nature ; ** a “ History of England ; ** a 
“ History of Greece ; ” a translation of 
Scarron’s “ Comic Romance ; ** and con- 
tributions to The GentlemarCs JournoX^ 
The Lady's Moffaziney The Westminster 
Magazifitiy The Ptiblic Ledger, The Busy 
Body, The Oi'itkal Revieio, The Monthly 
BemeWy and The British Magazine^ His 
Ijife has been written by Sir James Prior 
1837), John Forster (1848), W. Irving 
1849), and W. Black (1879). 

GoBBon, Stephen (b. Kent, 1554 ; 
d. London, 1623). “Captain Mario” 
(1577), “ThoSchoolo of Abuse” (1579), 
“The Epbemerides of Phialo” (1579), 
“ Plays tJonfuted in Five Actions ”(1581), 
“Praise at Parting,” “Catiline’s Con- 
spiracies,” and other works. For Biogra- 
I)hy, see Wood’s “ Athenro Oxonienses.” 

Graham, J ames (b. Glasgow, 
April 22nd, 1765 ; d. near Glasgow, 
Sept. 14th, 1811). “Tho Sabbath*^ 
(1804), &c. 

Grant, JameB (b. Edinburgh, Aug. 
1st, 1822). “ The Romance of War: or, 
Highlanders in Spain *’ (1846) ; “High- 
landers of Belgium ” (1847) ; “The Ad- 
ventures of an Aide-do-Camp ** (1848); 
“Memoirs of Kirkcaldy of Grange” 
(1849); “Walter Fenton” (1850); 
“Edinburgh Castle** (ito); “Both- 
well : or, tho Days of Mary, Queon of 
Scots” (1851); “Memoirs of Sir John 
Hepburn, Marshal of France, and 
Colonel of the Scots Brigade ” (1851) ; 
“ Jane Seton : or, the King’s Advocate” 
(1853) ; “ Philip Rollo : or, the Scottish 
Musketeers ” (1854) ; “ Frank Hilton : 
or, the Queen’s Own” (1855); “The 
Yellow Frigate ” (1856) ; “ The Phantom 
Regiment” (1856) ; “ Harry Ogilvie ; or, 
the Black Dragoon” (1856); “Laura 
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Evoringham ” (1857) ; “Memoirs of the 
Marquis of Montrose ” (1858) ; “Arthur 
Blane: or, the Hundred Cuirassiers” 
(1858) ; “ The Cavaliers of Fortune ” 
(1858) ; “ Lucy Arden : a Tale of 1715 ” 
(1859) ; “ Legends of the Black Watch ” 
(1859); “Mary of Loraine” (1800); 
“ Oliver Ellis : or, the Fusiliers ” (18G1) ; 
“ Dick Rodney : or, the Adventures of 
an Eton Boy ” (1861) ; “ The Captain of 
the Guard ” (1862) ; “ The Adventures 
of Rob Roy (1803) ; “ Lotty Hyde’s 
Lovers” (1803); “Second to None” 
(1804); “ Tho King’s own Borderers” 
(1805); “The Constable of France” 
(1886) ; “Tho White Cockade : or, Faith 
and Fortitude ” (1807) ; “ First Love and 
Last Love” (ite) ; “Tho Secret Dis- 
jiatch ” (1808) ; “ The Girl ho Married ” 
(1809); “Jack Manly, his Adventures” 
(1870); “Lady Weddorbum’a Wish” 
(1870); “Only an Ensign” (1871); 
“Under tho Rod Dragon” (1871); 
“British Battles on Land and Sea” 
(1873); “Shall 1 Win Her?” (1874); 
“ Fairer than a Fairy ” (1 874) ; “ One of 
the Six Hundred” (1870); “Morloy 
Ashton” (1870); “Six Years Ago” 
(1877) ; “ Cassell’s History of India ; ” 
and other works. 

Gray, Thomas (b. London, Doc. 
20th, 1710 ; d. Cambridge, July 80th, 
1771). “Ode on a Distant Prospect of 
Eton College ” (1742) ; “ Odo onSpring,” 
“Hymn to Adversity,” “ Elegy written 
in a Country Churchyard ” (1751) ; “Tho 
Alliance of Education and Goveriiuient,” 
“ Ode to Vicissitude,” “ Tho Progress of 
Poesy,” and “The Bard” (1757) ; “Odo 
on tho Installation of the Duke of Graf- 
ton to the Chancellorship of tho Univer- 
sity of Cambridge ” (1709) ; and somo 
minor pieces, liis poems have been 
edited by Gilbert Wakefiedd (1780), Mit- 
ford (1835-1843), Moultrie (1845), and 
several others. The standard Biograjiliy 
is that by Mason, x>ublishod in 1778. For 
Criticism, we Johnson’s “ Lives of the 
Poets,” Hazlitt’s “Lectures on the 
English Poets,” “Rescue’s “Essays,” 
Drake’s “Literary Hours,” Brydges’ 
“ Censura Literaria,” and othor works. 

Greene, Robert (b. Norwich, 1560; 
d. Sept. 3rd, 1592). A full catalogue of 
this writer’s works may be found in 
Lowndes’ “Bibliographer’s Manual.” 
Romanoes->“Pandosto, the Triumph of 
Time : or, tho History of Doraustus and 


Faunia” (1588); “Tho History of Ar- 
basto. King of Denmark ” (1617) ; “A 
Pair of Turtle Doves : or, the Tra^call 
History of Bollora and Fidelio ” (1606) ; 
“Menaphon ” (1587). Autobiography— 
“ Greene’s Never too Late ” (1590) ; 
“ Greene’s Groat’s- worth of Wit, bought 
with a Million of Repentance ” (1592) ; 
“Greene’s Vision” (1592); “Tne Be- 
pcntanco of Robert Greono ” (1592) ; 
“Farewell to Folly” (1591). Plays— 
“The Ifonourablo Historic of Frier 
Bacon and Frier Bongay ” (1594) ; “ Tho 
llistorie of Orlando Furioso ” (1594) ; 
“Comical Historio of Alj)honeus, King of 
Arragon ; ” “A Looking-Glasso for Lon- 
don and England ” (with Lodge, 1594) : 
“Tho Scottish Historic of James IV.** 
(1.598) ; “ Mammilia ” (1593). Miscella- 
neous — “The Myrrour of Modcstie” 
(1584) ; “Morando” (1584) ; “Euphues, 
his Censure to Philautus” (1587) ; “ Peri- 
medcs, the Blacksmith ” (1588) ; •‘Alci- 
da ” (1588) ; “ Tho Spanish Masquerade ” 
( 1 589). For Biography and Criticism, see 
Collier’s “I’ootical Decameron” and 
“Dramatic I’oetry,” Camiibell’s “ Speci- 
mens of the English Poets,” ITazlitt’s 
“Age of Elizabeth,” Dyco’s edition of 
Greene’s Works, Brydges’ “ Censura 
Literaria,” Bel oe’s “Aiiocdotos,” Ritson’s 
“ Bibliographia Poctiea,” Wood’s “ Fasti 
Oxouiensos,” The Retrospective Review^ 
and the “ Shakosxioare Library.” 

Greg, William Rathbone (b. 

MancLostor, 1809). “ Essays on Political 
and Social Science ; ” “ Enigmas of Life ** 
(1872); “Literary and Social Judg- 
inents ; ” “ Political I’roblems ; ” “ The 
Creed of Christondom ” (3rd edition, 
1873); “Tho Groat Duel: its Moaning 
and Results;” “’JVuth versus Edifica- 
tion ; ” “ Why are Women Redundant ? ** 
“Mistaken Aims and Attainable Ideals 
of the Artisan Class” (1876); “Rocks 
Ahead : or, Warnings of Cassandra ** 
(1874). 

Grote, George (b. Clay Hill, 
Beckenham, Kent, Nov. 17th, 1794 ; d. 
London, June 18th, 1871). “Tho Es- 
sentials of Parliamentary Reform ** 
(1831), “ Tho History of Greece ” (1846 — 
56), “Plato and other Companions of 
Sokrates” (1865), “A Review of Mill’s 
Examination of Sir W. Hamilton ** 
(1868), “Aristotlo” (1872). tho Life 
by his wifo (1873), and “ Minor Works ” 
(1873). 
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Hakluyt, Bichard (b. 1553, d. 
J61G). Voyaiyes publinhod in the follow- 
ing order (1) “ Divers Voyages touch- 
ing tho Discovorio of America and the 
Lands atijacent unto the Same” (1582) ; 
(2) “Fouro Voyages unto Florida** 
(1587) ; and (3) “TLo Principal Navi^^ 
tions, Voyages, Trafficjues, and Dis- 
coveries of the English Nation, made by 
fcloa or over Land, to the most remote 
and farthest distant quarters of the 
Earth, at any time witiim the compasso 
of those 1,500 years ” (1580). Of these a 
new edition was published in 1809 — 12, 
followed by a supplementary volume in 
1812, containing several voyages which 
Hakluyt liad recommended for i)ublica- 
tion. For biographical and bibliographi- 
cal particulars, see the “ Diographica 
Britannica,** Oldys’ “Librarian,” Wood’s 
“Alhenro Oxonionses,” and Lowndes’ 
“ Bibliographer’s Manual.” 

Hale, Sir Matthew (b. Alderley, 
Nov. 1st, 1()09; d. Dec. 25ih, lt>7G). 
“History of the Picas of tho Crown” 
(1078), &c. Life by Burnet (1082), 
Williams (1835). 

Hall, Joseph (b. Bristow Park, 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, July 1st, 157*1 ; d. 
Higham, Norwich, Sept. 8th, 1050). 
“Virgidomiarum” (1597), “Contempla- 
tions,” “Sermons,” “Characters of 
Virtues and Vices,” “Ihreo Centuries 
of Meditations,” &c. Works (1837). 
Biography by I’ratt, Jones, and Morris 
(1840). Criticism in lianimy’s “Satire 
and Satirists,” and Wai’ton’s “ English 
I’ootry.” 

Hallam, Henry (b. IVindsor, 1777 ; 
d. Penshurst, Jan. 21st, 1859). “View 
of Europo during the Middle Ages” 
(1818), “ Constitutional History of Encr- 
land” (1827), “An Introduction to the 
Literature of Europo” (1837 — 9), aud 
various essays in T/ie EdinUmjh Jlevieio. 
See sketch of his Lifo by Doan Milman, 
in “ Transactions of tho Royal Society,” 
vol. X. 

Hamerton, Philip Gilbert (b. 
Laneside, Shaw, Lancashire, Sept. 10th, 
1834). “A Painter’s Camp in the High- 
lands” (1862), “Contemporary French 
Painters ” (1867), “ Etching and Etchers” 
(1868), “ Wenderholmo” (1869), “The 
Intellectual Life” (1873), “Life of 
Turner ” (1878), and other works. j 


Hamilton, Sir 'William (b. Glas- 
gow, March 8rd, 1791 ; d. 1856), author 
I of “ Discussions on Philosophy '* (1852) ; 
of an edition of Reid, with notes and 
dissertations (1846) ; and of lectures on 
metaphysics and logic, published by Pro- 
fessors Mansol and Voitch in 1859 — 60. 

Hannay, James (b. 1827. d. 1873). 
“Biscuits and Grog” (1848), “A Claret 
Cup” (1848), “King Dobbs” (1848), 
“ Hearts are Trumps ” (1849), “Singleton 
Fontonoy ” (1850), “ Sketches in Ultra- 
marine” (18.53), “ Satire aud Satirists ” 
(1854), “Eustace Conyers” (1865), 
“Essays from tho Quarterly^* (1861), 
“Characters and Criticisms” (1865), 
“A Course of English Literature ”(1866), 
“Three Hundred Years of a Norman 
House ’* (186(»), and “Studies on Thack- 
eray” (1869). Edited Tlve Edinhurgh 
CouranU 

Harrison, Frederic (b. London, 
Oct. 18th, 1831). “Tho Meaning of 
J hstory ” (1802), “Questions for a Re- 
formed Parliament ” (1807), “ Order aud 
I’rogrcss ” (1875) ; a translation of 
Comte’s “Social Statics” (1875), and 
other works. 

Hartley, David (b. August 30tb, 
1705 ; d. Bath, August 25th, 1757). 
“ Observations on Man ” (1748, new edi- 
tion, 1791, with Lifo by his Son). 

Hazlitt, William (b. Maidstone, 
April 10th, 1778; d. Sept. 18th, 1830), 
wrote “An Essay on the Principles of 
Human Action” (1805); “Free Thoughts 
on Public Albiirs” (1800) ; “A Reply to 
Malthus” (1807); an abridgment of 
*l\icker’s “Light of Nature Pursued” 
(1807) ; “ Tho Eloquence of the British 
Senate ” (1807) ; “A Now Grammar of 
tho English Tongue” (1810); “Memoirs 
of Thomas Holcroft” (1816); “Charac- 
tors of Shakespeare’s PJays ” (1817) ; 
“The Round Table ” (1817) ; “A View 
of the English Stage ” (1818) ; “ Lectures 
on tho English Poets” (1818); “Lec- 
tures on tho English Comic Writers” 
(1819); “Political Essays” (1819); 
“ Table Talk ” (1821) ; “ Lectures on the 
Dramatic Litorature of tho Ago of Eliza- 
beth” (1821); “Characteristics in the 
Manner of Rochefoucauld’s Maxims ” 
(1823) ; “ Liber Amoris: or, the NewPyg- 
malion” (1823) ; “ Sketches of the Princi- 
pal Picture Gmleriesof England ” (1824) ; 
N otos of a Journey through France and 
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Italy ” (1825) ; “ The Spirit of tho Afro : 
or, Contemporary Portraits ” (1 825) ; 

“ Select Poets of Great Britain ” (1825) ; 
“The Plain Speaker: or, Opinions on 
Books, Mon, and Things” (1826) ; “Tho 
Life of Napoleon Bonaparte” (1828); 
“ ( Vmvorsations with James Noriheote” 
(ISi^O) ; and “ A Life of Titian ” (1830). 
AVe tho Life by his grandson (1867), and 
tho “Literary Kemains,” with tho first 
Lord Ly tton’s introduction, and Stephen’s 
“ Hours in a Library.” 

Head, Sir Francis Bond (b. near 
llochestor, 1793; d. July 23rd, 1875). 
“Bough Notes on the Pampas” (1826), 
“ A Life of Bruce tho Traveller ” (1830), 
“ Bubbles from tho Brunnen of Nassau ” 
(1833), “The Emigrant” (1840), “Tho 
Defenceless State of Britain ” (1850), “A 
Faggot of French Sticks ” (18.51), “ A 
Fortnight in Ireland” (1852), Doscrij)- 
tivo Essays” (1857), “The Horse and 
his Uider” (1860), and “The Iloyal 
Engineer ” (1860). 

Heber, Keginald, Bishop of Cal- 
cutta (b. Malpas, Oheshiro, April 21st, 
1783; d. 1826). “ Poems” (1812), “Tlio 
Personality and Ollico of the Christian 
Comforter ” (1815), an edition of the 
works of Jeremy 'hiylor, and numesrous 
essays in Tl^e Qiia^ bc'sidcs 

his Newdigate pri/.o poem calhjd “I’alcs- 
tine.” ^>Vc his “Journal,” the Life by 
his widow (1830), “Tho Last Days of 
lleber,” by Thomas Robinson, and the 
Memoirs by I’ottor and Taylor. 

Helps, Sir Arthur (b. 1817; d. 
London, March 7th, 1875). “ I’houghts 

in the Cloister and tho Crowd ” (1835) ; 
“Essays written in the Intervals of 
Business” (1841); “King Henry II.: 
an Historical Drama” (1843); “Cathe- 
rine Douglas : a Tragedy ” (18 J3) ; “ Tho 
Claims of Labour” (1845) ; “Friends in 
Council ” (1841, 1850) ; “ Companions 
of my Solitude ” (1851) ; “A History of 
the Spanish Conquost of Amorica ” 
(1855-61); “Oulita, the Serf” (1858); 
“Realmah” (1860); “Life of Pizarro ” 
(1869); “Casimir Maromma” (1870); 
“ Brevia : Short Essays and Aphorisms ” 
(1870) ; “Conversations on War and 
General Culture’* (1871); “Thoughts 
upon Government” (1871); “Life of 
Cortez” (1871); “Ivan de Biron” 
(1874) ; and “ Social Pressure ** (1874). 


Henry. Matthew (b. Broadoak, 
Whitchurch, Shropshire, 1662 ; d. Nant- 
wich, Juno 22nd, 1714). “An Exposi- 
tion of tho Old and New Testaments,’* 
“ Life of tho Rev. Philip Henry ” (1696), 
“ Discourse concerning Meekness” 
(1()98), “Tho Communicant’s Com< 
pauion” (1704), “Direction for Daily 
Communion” (1712), and “Tho Pleasant- 
ness of a Religious Life ” (1714). ike tho 
Lives by Tong and Williams. 

Herbert, George (b. Montgomery 
Castle, April 3ril, 1593 ; d. Bemerton, 
1632). “Tho Templo” (1631), “Tho 
Country Parson” (1652), &o. /Sfec tho 
Lives by Jzaak Walton (1670), and 
Duyckinck (1 858) ; also tho edition of 
his Works, with a Memoir, by A. B, 
Grosart (1875). 

Herrick, Robert (b. London, 1591 ; 
d. Oct. 15th, 1674). “Noblo Numbers, 
or Pious Pieces ’ (1647). Tho romaindor 
of his writings appeared iu 1648, under 
tho title of '‘Hosporidos.” Nee tho 
“Complete Poems,’^ edited by A. B. 
Grosart (3877), and tho “Selection,” by 
F. T. Palgrevo (3877). 

Hey wood, John (b. North Mims, 
Hertfordshire, 1506 ; d. Mechlin, 1565). 
Works:— “Tho Play of Love” (1533); 
“ A Mory Play botwociio Johan tho Hus- 
band, Tyb the Wife, and St. Johan tho 
Prostyr” (1533); “A Mory Play be- 
tweno tho Pardoner and tho Frero, the 
Curate and Ncybour Prattle ” (1533) ; 
“Of Gontylnos and Nobylyte, a Dya- 
loLuio” (1535); “A Dialogue, &c.’* 
(1516), “Tho Spicier and tho Flie” 
(1556) ; “ A broefe Balot ” (1557) ; “Tho 
Play called tho fouro P’s’^ (1569); “A 
Balade, &c,” in MS. Harl. ; “ Dialogue 
of Wit and Folly,” iii Fairholt’s edition ; 
“ Poetical Dialogue, &o.,” in MS. Harl., 
Bnt. Mus. ; “A Description of a Most 
Noblo Ladyo,” in MS. llarl. An edition 
of tho Works was printed in 1562. Sen 
also Warton’s “English Poetry,” Rit- 
son’s “ Bibliographia Pootica,** Wood’s 
“Athenu) OxouienHes,” Ellis’s “Speoi- 
mons of Early English Pents,” and 
Collier’s “ History of Dramatic Poetry.” 

Hobbes, Thomas (b. Malmesbury, 
April 6th, 1588; d. Dec. 4th, 1679). 
“The Wonders of tho Peak,” a poem 
(1630); “De Cive” (1646); “Human 
Nature ” (1650) ; “ Do Corpora Politico ” 
(1650) ; “ Leviathan ” (1651) ; “ Liberty 
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and Necessity” (1654); “Decameron 
Physiologicum” (1678); “The Behe- 
moth,” a free translation of Aristotle’s 
“ Ehetoric ; ” a translation of Horner 
into English verse ; and his own Life in 
Latin verse (1672). See also the Life by 
Blackbume (1681). A complete collec- 
tion of his Works was imblishod by Sir 
W. Molesworth (1842-45). 

James (b. Forest of Ettrick, 
Selkirkshire, t1 an. 2.5th, 1772; d. Altrivo, 
Nov. 2l8t, 1885). “The Mistakes of a 
Night” (1794), “Verses” (ISOl), “The 
Mountain Bard ” (1807), “ 'J’hc Queen’s 
Wake” (1818), “Madoc of the Moor,” 
“ Tho Pilgrims of the Sun,” “ The Poetic 
Mirror,” “ Queen Ilynde,” and other 
jioems; together with tho following 
prose works:-— “The Brownie of Bods- 
hcck,” “Winter Evening Tales,” “The 
Three Perils of Man,” “ Tho Throe 
J’orils of Women,” “ Tho Altrivo 7’alos,” 
“ Tho Confessions of a Justified Sinner,” 
“Lay Sermons,” and “A lafo of Sir 
Walter Scott.” 

Holinshed, Baphael (d. about 
1.580). “C!hroniclo of Englando, Scot- 
lande, and Jrolaudo” (1577). Modern 
edition (J 807-8). 

Hood, Thomas (h. London, May 
2.8rd, 1 799 ; d. London, 1 84.5). “ Odes and 
Addresses to Great I’oopio,” with J. 11. 
lleynolds (1825) ; “Tho Pica of the Mid- 
summer F'lincs, and other J^oems ” 
(1827) ; “National Tales ” (1827) ; “’J’he 
Eppiiig Hunt” (1829); “Tylney Hall” 
(18;14) ; “Comic Annual” (1830 to 1839); 
“Hood’s Own” (1838-39); “Up tho 
Ehine ” (1840) ; and “ Whimsicalities ” 
(1843—44). 'I’ho “Poems,” and “ J^oems 
of Wit and Humour,” aro published in 
a collected form, h’or Biography, nee 
his Literary lloniini sconces in “Hood’s 
Own,” and the “Life” by Hood’s sou 
and daughter. 

Hook, Theodore Edward (b. 

London, Sept. 22nd, 17SS ; d. London 
Aug. 24th, 1841). “Sayings and Do- 
ings” (1824, 1825, 1828); “Maxwell” 
(1830); “Gilbert Gurney” (1835); 
“Gumoy Married” (1837) ; “Jack Brag” 
(1837) ; “Births, Deaths, and Marriages” 
(1839) ; “ Precepts and Practice” (1840) ; 
“ Fathers and Sons” (1840) ; and “Pere- 
grine Bunco ; ” also several plays, includ- 
ing “ Peter and Paul ” and “ Killing No 
Murder. ” His ‘ ‘ Life of Sir David Baird ” 


in 1832. Edited Jo7m Bull and Ams«o 
MontlUy. Life by Barham (1848). 

Horne, George, Bishop of Norwich 
(b. Otham, Kent, Nov. 1st, 1730 ; d. 
Bath, Jan. 17th, 1792). “ Commentary of 
the Psalms ” (1776), &c. Life (1795). 

Horne, Bichard Hengist (b. 
London, 1803). “Cosmo de Medici” 
(18.37) ; “Tho Death of Marlowe” (1838) ; 
“ Exposition of the False Medium and 
Barriers excluding Men of Genius from 
the Jhiblic” (183S) ; “Gregory tho 
Seventh,” a tnagedy (1840) ; “A Life of 
Napoleon” (1841); “Orion, an Epic 
J’oem” (1843); “A New Spirit of the 
Ago ” (1844) ; “ Ballads and Romances ” 
(1846); “Judas Iscariot ”(1848); “Tho 
Dreamer and the Worker” (1851) ; “Un- 
developed Characters of Shakespeare 
“Australian Facts and Prospects ;” and 
“ Laura Dibalzo ” (1880). See “Letters” 
of E. B. Browning to E. II. Horne (1877). 

Howard, Henry, Plarl of Surrey 
(b. circa 1518; d. London, Jan. 19th, 
15 17). Best editions of Poetical Works : 
Nott’s (1815), and tho Aldiuo volume, 
with Memoir (1831). 

Howe, John (b. Loughborough, 
Leicestershire, May 17th, 1630 ; d. Lon- 
don, April 2ijd, 1706). “The Living 
Temple” (1676 — 1702), “The Redeemer’s 
Tears” (1685); “The Calm and Sober 
Inquiry concerning tho possibility of a 
MVinity in tho Godhead” (1696), ‘“rhe 
Blessedness of the Righteous,” “Tho 
llodcomer’s Dominion over tho Invisible 
World,” “Delighting in God” (1700). 
See tho “Lives” by Calarn}", Hunt (1823), 
and Rogers (1836). 

Howitt, Mary (b. Uttoxeter, 1800). 
“The Seven 'remphitions,” “Wood 
Leighton,” “Thollcirof WestWayland,” 
“The Dial of Love,” “Lilieslea,” “Sto- 
ries of Staplcford,” “The Cost of Caer- 
gwyn,” &c. She has also translated into 
English Andersen’s “Improvisatore,” and 
all the works of Frodcrika Bremer. 

Howitt, William (b. Heanon, 
Derbyshire, 1795 ; d. 1879). “The Book 
of tho Season ” (1831) ; “Ihe History of 
Priestcraft” (1833) ; “ The Rural Life of 
England” (1837); “Student Life in 
Germany” (1841) ; “ The Rural and Do- 
mestic Life of Germany” (1842); “The 
Aristocracy of England ” (1846) ; “ Tho 
Haunts and Homes of British Poets” 
(1847) ; “ The Man of tho People ” (1860) ; 
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*‘Tho Ruined Castles and Abbeys of 
England” (1861) ; The History of the lSu- 
pernatural ” (1863) ; and “ The Mad War 
Planet, and other Poems ” (1871) ; &c. 

Hughes, Thomas (b. Oct 20th, 
1823). “Tom Brown’s School Days” 
(1856) ; “Tom Brown at Oxford” (1861); 
“The Scouring of the White Jlorso” 
(18;‘»8); “Alfred the Great” (1860); 
“ The Memoirs cf a Brother ” (1873) ; 
“Our Old Church ” (187P) ; “The Man- 
liness of Christ ” (1870) ; and sundr}*^ 
miscellanies. 

Hume, David (b. Edinburgh, Apiil 
26th, 1711 ; d. Edinburgh, Aug. 2t)th, 
1776). “Treatise of Human Nature” 
(1738) ; “ Essays, Moral, f^ilitical, and 
Literary ” (1741 — 42) ; an “ Inquiry con- 
cerning Human Understanding * (1748); 
an “ Inquiry concerning tlio Princijdcs of 
Morals” (1751); “P<ditical Disconnso” 
(1751 ) ; “ The lli.story of England ” (1/5 1, 
1756, 1750, and] 761) ; andtiio “Natural 
History of Religion” (1755). See tho 
“Autobiography,” edited by Adam Smith 
1789) ; and the “ Lives ” hy Pratt (1777), 
lalrymplo (1787), Ritchie (1807), and 
Hill Burton (1816). “ Philosopliical 

Works” (1875), tSte Huxley’s mono- 
graph (1870). 

Hunt, James Henry Leigh (K 
Southgate, Middlesex, Oct. 10th, 1784 ; 
d. Aug. 28th, IS.’iO). Tho Feast of tho 
Poets” (181 4) ; “Tho Descent of Liberty” 
(1815); Bacchus in Tu.scany” (1816); 
“Hero and Lc.andcr” (1816); “Fran- 
cesca da Kinniii” (1816); “ Ultra-Crc- 
pidarius” (1810); “Ani^ntas” (1820); 
“ Recollections of Lord Byron” (1828); 
“Sir Ralph Esher” (1832); “Captain 
Sword and Captain Pen” 0830); “A 
Legend of Florcnoo” (1840); “Tho 
Palfrey ” (1842) ; “ChrLstianism” (18 16) ; 
“Men, Women, and Books” (1817); 
“The Town ” (1848) ; “ Autobiograjdiy ” 
(18.50); “Tho Religion of the Heart” 
(1853) ; “ Storio.s in Verso” (185.5); “Tho 
Old Court Stiburb” (1855); “Tablo 
Talk;” “A Jar of Honey from Mount 
Hybla ;” “A ^Talo for tho Chimney 
Corner;” “Wishing <'ap P.apcrs;” and 
“A Day by tho Fire.” Ho was also the 
compiler, witli notes, of “Wit and 
Humour” and “Imagination and Fancy.” 
Edited 77/e (1808— 1821) ; The 

Literarif KramiiuT (1817) ; The ImLwaUir 
(1819—21); The Couniamon (1828); The 
Toiler (1830—2) ; The London Journal 


(1834—5) ; and The RiHector. For Bio- 
graph}', see the “Life and Letters” by 
his son ; Hawthorne’s “Our Old Home 
Grundy’s “Pictures of tho Past,” &c. Ste 
also Alexander &<mith’s “ Dreamtliorpo.” 

Huteheson, Francis, LL.D. (b. 
Dmmalig, Saintfield, County Down, Aug. 
8th, 1694 ; d. Aug. 8th, 1746). “ An In- 
jjuiry into tho Original of our Ideas of 
Beauty and Virtue” (17‘i5) ; “An Essay 
on the Nature and Conduct of the Pas- 
sions, with Illustrations of tho Mor.il 
Sense” (1728); “ I'hilosophi.x* Moralia 
Iiistitutio Conipcndiaria ” (1742); “ Re- 
ileciions on Laughter” (1750); and “A 
System of "Moral Philosophy” (1755). 
Slc tho Life ” by Loechman (1755). 

Huxley, Thomas Henry, LL.D. 

(b. Ealing, May 4th, 1825). “ Man’s 

Blacoin Nature” (1863); “Lectures on 
(’omparativo Anatomy” (1864); “ Lcs- 
.sons on Elcmoniary Physiology” (1866) ; 
“Lay Sermons anil Addresses, and Ro- 
viows” (1870); “ Criticiuos and Ad- 

dresses” (1873); “Elementary Biology” 
(1875); “American Lectures and Ad- 
dresses ” (1877) ; ‘‘ Hume ” (1870). 

I 

Ingel ow, Jean (b. Boston, about 
1830). “Talcs of Orris” (1860); “Tho 
Round of Days” (1861); “Poems” 
(1862); “A Story of Doom, and other 
Poems” (1867); “Mopsa tho Fairy” 
(1860); “Littlo Wondor-horn” (1872); 
“Off tho Skelligs” (1873); “Fatod to 
bo Freo ” (1876), &c. 

J 

James I. of England (b. Edin- 
burgh, Juno 10th, 1506; d. March 27th, 
1()25). “ Essays of a 1‘rontico in tho 

Divine Artof I\)osio”(1584), “Majesty’s 
l*octical Exorcises” (1501), “Deraono- 
logie ” (1507), “ Basilikon Doron ”(15001, 
“ Triplici Nodo Triplex Cuncus ” (1605), 
“Remonstrance for tho Right of Kings” 
n6l5), “A Conntcrblaste to Tobacco” 
(161 G). Prose Works (1616). /Sde Arbor’s 
Reprints ; also Lives by Wilson (1653), 
Sanderson (1656), Harris (1753), Laing 
(1804), Thompson (1825) ; Nichol’s “ Pro- 
gre.sses, Ac., of James I.” (1.S29); 
D’l.sracli’s “Inquiry into tho Literary 
and Political C3iaracter of James I.” 
(1816) ; and Gardner’s “ History of Eng- 
land from the Accession of James 1.” 
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James I. of Scotland (b. Dura, 
fermline, l»S9l; d. Perth, Fob. 20th, 
1437). “The King’s Quhair” (1783), 
“Christis Kirk on the Green,” jirid 
“Peblis to the Play.” See Lives by 
Wilson and Chalmers (1830). 

James, George Payne Rains- 
ford (b. London, 1801 ; d. Venice, .luno 
9th, 1800). About 180 novels — “ liiche- 
lieu ” (1825), “ Darnley ” (1830), &c.; and 
a few historical works. 

Jameson, Mrs. (b. Dublin, May 
] 9th, 1797 ; d. March 17th, 1 800). “ 'rhe 
Diary of an EnnuyCo” (185G) ; “'Hio 
Loves of tho Poets” (1829); “Cele- 
brated Female Sovereigns (1831) ; 
Chiiracteristics of Sh.akcspoaro’s Women” 
(1882) ; “Beauties of the Court of Charles 
1 1 . ” n 833) ; ‘ * Winter Studies and Summer 
Kara nles in Canada ” (1838) ; Lives of 
tho Karly Italian Painters” (184.5); 
“Memoirs and Essays ” (18 1(5) ; “ Sacred 
and Legendary Art ” (18 18) ; “ A Com- 
monplace Book of Thoughts, Memories, 
and Fancies ” (185'1) ; Ac. Life (1878). 

Jeffrey, Francis, Lord (b. Edin- 
burgh, Oct. 23rd, 1773 ; d. Edinburgh, 
Jan. 2Cth, 185(5). Edito(l Kdlubnrgk Jle- 
vkw from 1 803 to 1 829. ‘ * Essays ”(18 43). 
See his “Life” (with “Letters”) by 
Lord Cockburn (1852). 

Jerrold, Douglas William (b. 
London, Jan. 3rd, 1803 ; d. June 8th, 
1857). “Black-eyed Susan” (1829); 
“The Rent Day” (18.32); “Men of 
Character” (1838); “Cakes and Ale” 
(1841) ; “ The Story of a Feather” (1843) ; 
“ Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Ijectures ” (1 84.5) ; 
“Punch’BComplotoLetterWriter”(184G); 
“ The Chronicles of Clovemook ” (184(5) ; 
“ A Man Made of Money ” (1849) ; “Tho 
Catspaw” (1850); “Retired from Busi- 
ness” (1851); and a “lloarb of Gold’ 
(1854). IJis “Works” were published 
in a collected form, “ Life ” (1858), 

Johnson, Samuel, IjIi.D. (b. 
Liehlield, Sopt. ISth, 1709; d. London, 
Deo. 13th, 1784). “London” (1738); 
“The Life of Richard Savage” (1744); 
“ Miscellaneous Observations on the 
Tragedy of Hamlet, with Remarks on 
Ilanmor’s Edition of Shakespeare” (17 15) ; 
“The Vanity of Human Wishes” (1749) ; 
“Irene” (1749); “Dictionary of the 
English Language ” (1755) ; “ Rassolas ” 
(1759); “A Visit to the Hebrides” 
(1773); and “Tho Lives of tho Poets” 


(1779—81); besides Tvriting The Idler^ 
a weekly essay in the The Universal 
Chronicle (1758 — 60), and nearly tho 
whole of The Rambler, His edition of 
Shakospeare appeared in 1765. See the 
“Lives” by Towers (1786), Hawkins 
(1787), Boswell (1791), Anderson (1795), 
and Ibussell (1847) ; also Carlyle’s “ Es- 
says,” Loslio Stephen’s monograph (1878), 
Matthew Arnold’s Introduction to the 
“ Lives of tho Poets ” (1879) ; and Birk- 
beck Hill’s “Dr. Johnson, his Friends 
and his Critics ” (1879). 

JouBon, Ben (b. Westminster, 1574 ; 
d. Aug. Gth, 1637). “Every Man in his 
Humour” (159C) ; “Every Man out of 
his Humour ” (1599); Cynthia’s Revels” 
(1600); “Tho Poetaster” (1601); “Se- 
jarais” (1603); “ Eastward - Iloe (with 
Chapman and Marston, 1005); “Volpono” 
(160.5) ; “Epicene, or the Silent Woman” 
(1609) ; “Tho Alchemist” (1610); “Cati- 
lino ” (1 61 1) ; “Bartholomew Fair ” (161 4) ; 
“’rho Devil’s an Ass” (1616); “Tho 
Forest” (161(5) ; “Tho Staple of News” 
(1625); “Tho Now Inn ” (1630) ; “Tho 
Magnetic Lady ” (1632) ; and “ Tho Tale 
of a ’Tub” (1633) ; besidos his unffnishod 
pastoral, “Tho Sad Shepherd” (1637); 
various “ Masques ;” “ Underwoods 
“Timber;” a “Grammar;” and many 
miscellaneous poems and tranidations. 
See Lowndes’s “Manual.” His Works 
were published in 1616—31, 3640, 
1641, 1692, 1716, 1756, 1816 (Gif- 

ford), 1838 (Proctor), 1875 (Cunningham). 
See tho “Biographies” by Chotwood 
(1756), Gifford (1816), Proctor (1838), 
Cunningham and Boll (1870); and Criti- 
cism by tho two lattor, Ilay.Iitt (“Comic 
Writers ”), and Leigh Hunt (“ Wit ami 
Humour,” “ Imagination and Fancy,” 
and “ Men, Women, and Books ”). 

K 

Kaye, Sir John William (b. Lon- 
don, 1814 ; d. July 24th, 1876). “His- 
tory of tho War in Afghanistan ” (1851) ; 
“Tho Administration of the East India 
Company ” (1853) ; biographies of “ Lord 
Metcalfe ” (1854), “ Sir Goorgo Tucker ” 
(18.54); and “Sir John Malcolm ”(18.56) ; 
“ Christianity in India ” (1859) ; “ A His- 
tory of the Sepoy War, 1857—8 ” (1864— 
76) ; “Lives of Indian Officers” (1867) ; 
and “Essays of an Optimist” (1870). 

Keats, John (b. London, Oct. 29th, 
1795 ; d. Rome, Feb. 27th, 1820). Pub- 
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lished “Poems” (1817); “Endymion” 
(1818); and “Hyperion” (1820). 
the “Life” by Lord Ifoujyhton (1818). 
For Criticism, sec Jeffrey’s “Essays ’’and 
llossotti’s edition of tho “ Poems.” *Vcc 
his “Letters to Fanny Browne” (1870), 
and Owen’s “Keats, a Study” (1879). 

Keble, John (b. Fairford, Glouces- 
tershire, April 25th, 1792; d. Bourne- 
mouth, March 29th, 18G5). “The 
Christian Year” (1827), “He Poetiem 
Vi Medica” (1844), “ Lyra Innocontium ” 
(ISIG), “Sermons” (ISIS), “Life of 
Hishop Wilson ” (18G3), “ Letters of 
Spiritual Guidance” (1S70), “ Occasional 
I’apers” (1877), &c. Hee Life by Sir.I. 
T. Coleridj^o, Shairp’s “Studies,” and 
Miss Yonge’s “ Musings on the Christian 
Year.” 


Ein&clake, Alexander William 
(h. 1811). “Kothon” (1S14), and 
History of tho War in tho Crimea ” (l8Go 
—77). 

Kinasley, Charles (h. Holne, 
Devonshire, .luno I2tli, 1S19; d. Evers- 
ley, Jan. 23rd, 187')). “ Tho Saint’s 

Tragedy ” (1S4G) ; “ Yoast ” (ISIS) ; 

“Village Sermons” (1849); “Alton 
Locke” (ISoG); “Cheap (Jlothos and 
Nasty ” (1850) ; “ I’haoton ” (1852) ; 

“ Hypatia ” (1853) ; “ Westward Ho > ” 
(1855) ; “ Glaucus ” ( 1 855) ; “ Tho 
Heroes: or, Greek Fairy Tales” (185G); 
“Alexandria and her Schools ” (1 857) ; 
“Two Years Ago” (1857); “Andro- 
meda ” ; “ Miscel lanios ” ( 1 S59) ; ‘ ‘ ’J’lio 
Water Babies” (1803); “Tlio Roman 
and the Teuton; Lectures” (1801); 
“ What, then, docs Dr. Nownian Moan ? ” 
(18G4) ; “ Hereward, tho Last of tho 
English” (J8GG); “Tho Ancien Re- 
gime” (1SG7); “Tho Hermits ” (1808); 
“ Madam How and Lady Why” (1870) ; 
“At Last” (1871); “I’roso Idylls” 
(1873); “Plays and Puritans” (1873); 
“ Health and Education ” (1874) ; “ Tho 
Limits of Exact Science as a])})]icd to 
History ; ” and several vohimos of “ Ser- 
mons, ’* See tho Life by Mrs. King.slcy 
(1876). 


Kingsley, Henry (b. Holne, Devon- 
shire, 1830 ; d. May 24th, 1 S7G). “An.stin 
Elliot;” “The Boy in Grey;” “Geoffrey 
Hamlyn (1859);” “The Harveys;” 
“Hetty, and other Stories;” “Tho 
Hillyars and tho Burtons;” “ITomby 
Mills, and other Stories;” “Leighton 


Court;” “Tho Lost Child;” “Mado- 
moisolle Mathildo;” “Number Sevoii- 
toon ; ” “ Oakshott Castle ; ” “ Old Mar- 
garet ; ” “Raveiishoo ”(1861) ; “ Reginald 
Iletheredge ; ” “ Silcoto of Silcotes;” 
“Stretton;” “Valentin;” “Talcs of 
Old'Travol;” “Fireside Studies; ’’and 
other works. 

Knowles, James Sheridan (b. 

Cork, May 12th, 1784 ; d. Torquay, Dec., 
1862). Wrote “Loo: or, the Gipsy;” 
“Brian Boroihmo “Cains Gracchus” 
(181.5); “Tho Hunchback” n832); 
“ The Lovo Chase” (1837) ; “The Wife,” 
“Virginius,” “William Tell,” “Tho 
Beggar’s Daughter of Bethnal Green,” 
“Alfred tho Groat,” “ Woman’s Wit,” 
“Maid of Marion il port,” “Lovo,” 
“John of Procida,” “Old Maids,” 
“Tho Iloso of Arrogon,” and “Tho 
Secretary.” All but tho first two of 
those were publishod in throo volumes, 
in 1S41. Tho Works were reprinted in 
186 J. 

Knox, John (b. Gifford, East 
Lothian, 1505; d. Nov. 24th, 1572). 
“Tho First Blast of tho Truraiiot against 
tho Monstrous Rogimont of Women,” 
and a “ History of tho Reformation of 
Religion within the Realm of Scotland.” 
TJfo by Smoaton (1579), McCrie (1812), 
NiLMnoycr (1824), Lciing (1847), and 
Braudes (1861?;. See also Lurimor’s 
“John Knox and tho Church of Eng- 
land.” 


L 

Iiamb, Charles (b. London, Fob. 
18th, 1775; d. Kdinonton, Dec. 27th, 
l.S:» 1). “ Poems ” (with Coloridge, 1 797), 
“ Rosamond Gray ” (1798), “John Wood- 
vil” (1891), “Spocimens from Dramatic 
Poets,” “ Adventures of Ulysses ” (1807), 
“Essays of Elia” (1823), “ Last Essays” 
and “Popular Fallacies” (1833). With 
his sister Mary, “Mrs. Leicester’s 
School;” “Tales from Shakespeare” 
(180G), “Poetry for Children’’ (1809). 
Works (187G). 

Ijandon, Letltia Elizabeth (b. 

Chelsea, 1802 ; d. Oct 1.5th, 1839). “The 
Fate of Adelaide ” (1820) ; “ Tbelmpro- 
visatrico, andoti or Poems” (1824) ; “The 
Troubadour” (182.5); “Tne Venetian 
Bracelet” (1829); “The Lost Pleiad” 
(1829) ; “ Francisca Carrara ” (1834) ; 
“Tho Vow of tho Peacock” (1835); 
“Ethel Churchill” (1837), and ^‘Duty 
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and Inclination*’ (1838). Life with literary 
remains by Laman Blanchard in 
Poems edited by W. B. Scott in 1873. 

Landor, Walter Savage (b. 
Ipsley Court, Warwick, Jan. 30th, : 

d. Florence, Sept. 17th, 1804). “3*oeins” 
(1795); “Gobir” (1798) ; “Count Julian” 
(181*2); “Idyllia Ileroica” (1820); 
“ Imaginary Conversations” (1824—2.0) ; 
“Latin Poems” (1824); “Tho Plxamma- 
tion of William Shakesi)earo ” (1834); 
'‘Pericles and Aspasia” (1830); “Jjetters 
of a Conservative” (1830); “Satire on 
Satirists ” (1830) ; “ Pcntamoron : or. In- 
terviews of Messer Giovanni Boccaccio 
and Messer Francese Petrarcha” (1837) ; 
“Qiovanna of Naples,” “Andrea of 
Hungary,” “Fra Ruj.orto” (18i()-41); 
“ Hellenics ” (18 17) ; “ Last Fruit off an 
OldlVee” (1853); “Dry Sticks Fag- 
goted” (1858); and other works edited 
by I’orster, with Life (1870). also 
Emorson’s “ English Traits.” 

Langland, William (temp. Ed- 
ward 111.). “ Tho Vision of Piers Plow- 
man ” (Skoat’s edition, 1809). 

Lardner, Dionysius, DD.D. (b. 

Dublin, April 3rd, 1793; d. Naples, 
April 29th, 1859). “Handbook of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy” 
(1851—53); “The Museum of Science 
and Art” (1854—50), &c. Edited the 
“ Cabinet Cyclopaedia ” (1829—40). 

Iiatham, Bobert Gordon (b. 

Billingborough, Lincolnshire, 1812). Has 
published “ Natural History of the Va- 
rieties of Man” (1850); “Man and his 
Migration.^” (1851) ; “ The English Lan- 
guage” (1851); “Descriptive Ethnology” 
(1859); an edition of “Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary” (1870); “liussian and Turk” 
(1878), &c. 

Latimer, Hugh (b. Thurcaston, 
Leicestershire, about 1491 ; d. Oxford, 
Sept., 1555). Was tho author of a “Ser- 
mon on the Ploughers” (1549),” “Seven 
Sermons before Edward VI.,” “Seven 
Sermons on the Lord’s I’raycr,” and 
“Sermons Preached in Tiincolnshiro.” 
Editions of those appeared in 1562 and 
1571 ; later, in 1825 and 1845. 
tho Biographies by Gilpin (1780), 
Watkins (1824), and Domaus (18G9), 
Tullooh’s “ Loaders of tho Reformation,” 
and Froudo’s “History of England,” 
chapter 4. A “Life” and selections in 
▼ol. ii. of “Tho Fathers of the Church.” 


Layamon (beginning of 13th cen- 
tury). “The Brut,” best edition, Mad- 
den’s (1847). 

Leckie, William Edward Hart, 
pole (b. Dublin, March 26th, 1838). 
“ Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland ” 
(1861), “History of Rationalism” (1865), 
“History of European Morals” (1869), 
“ History of England in 18th Century” 
(1878). 

Lee, Nathaniel (b. 1655, d. 1692). 
“Nero” (1675); “Tho Rival Queens ' 
(1677); “Theodosius” (1680); “Tho 
Princess of (Jlevos” (1689); “The Mas- 
sacre of Paris ” (1690) ; “ Brutus ; ” 

“ Mithridaios and other plays pub- 
lished in 1S3L Helped Dryden in 
“ ‘J’ho Duke of Guiso.” 

Leighton, Bobert, Archbishop (b. 
Edinburgh, 1613 ; d. London, Juno 26th, 
1684). “ Prrelectiones Thoologicas ; ” 

“Commentary on First of Peter,” &c. 
“Lives "and editions of tho Works by 
Pearson (1 828), West (1 871). See Burnetts 
“History,” and Coleridgo^s “ Aids.” 

Lemon, Mark (b. 1809, d. 1870). 
Edited Pumhf and wrote “The En- 
chanted Doll” (1840); “A Christmas 
Hamper” (1859); “Wait for the End” 
(1863) ; “ Loved at Last ” (1864) ; “ Falk- 
iier Lyle ” (1866) ; besides several other 
novels, over sixty dramatic pieces, and 
“ Tho Jest Book.” See Joseph Hatton’s 
“ With a Show in the North,” 

Lever, Charles J ames (b. Dublin, 
Aug. 31 st, 1 809 ; d. Trieste, J uno 1st, 187'2). 
“Tho Adventures of Harry Lorroquer ” 
(1839) ; “Charles O’Malley” (1841) ; “Jack 
Hinton” (1842) ; “Tom Burke of Ours ” 
(1844) ; “Tho O’Donoghue ” (1845) ; “The 
Knight of Gwynne” (1847); “Roland 
Cashel ” (1849) ; “ The Daltons ” (18.52) ; 
“The Dodd Family Abroad” (1854); 
“ Tho Martins of Cro’ Martin ” (1856) ; 
“ ‘Phe Fortunes of Glencoro ’* (1857) ; 
'‘Davenport Dunn” (1859); “Barring- 
ton” (1863) ; “Luttrollof Arran” (1865); 
“ A Day’s liido ” (1863) ; “Tony Butler” 
(1865) ; “Sir Brooke Fosbrooke ” (1866) ; 
“The Bramleighs of IMshop’s Folly” 
(1868) ; “ That Boy of Norcott’s” (1869) ; 
“Paul Gosslett’s Confessions” (1871); 
“ Lord Kilgobbin ” (1872) ; &c. See tho 
“ Life ” (1879). Edited T/ie JJuhlin Uni- 
vci'sity Magazine. 

Lewes, George Henry (b. London, 
April 18th, 1817 ; d. Nov. 30th, 1878). 
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“Biographical History of Philosoi)hy” 
(1847 ; remodelled and enlarged edition, 
1807) ; ** Ranthorpe : a Tale ” (1S47) ; 
“The Spanish Drama— Lope de Vega and 
Calderon” (1848); “Rose, Blanche, and 
Violet” (1848) ; “A Life of Robespierre” 
(1850) ; “The Noble Heart,” a tragedy 
(1850) ; “ Comte’s l*hilosophy of tho 
Sciences” (1850); “Life of Goethe” 
(1 859) ; “ Seaside Studios ” (1859) ; “ Pliy- 
Biology of Common Life ” (18C0) ; 

Studies in Animal Life” (1861); 
“Aristotle” (1861); “Problems of 
Life and Mind” (]87"~71)) ; and “Phy- 
sical Basis of Mmd” (1877). Edited 
The Leader and The Fo\iuujldhj 
Itci'iew, 

Lewis, Sir George Cornewall 

? ;). London, April 21st, 1806; d. April 
3th, 1863). “ Remarks on tho Use and 

Abuse of Political Terms” (1832) ; “Lo- 
cal Disturbances in Ireland and tho 
Irish Church Question” (1836); “Glos- 
sary of Herefordshire IVovmcial Words” 
(1839); “Essay on tho Origin and For- 
mation of tho Ronianco Languages ” 
(1839) ; “Essay on tho Govornmont of 
Dependencies” (1811); “Essay on tho 
Influouco of Authority in Matters of 
Opinion” (1849); “A Treatise on tho 
Method.? of Ob.servaiion and Reasoning 
in Politics” (1850); “An Inijuiry into 
the Credibility of Early Roman History 
“OurFortign Jurisdiction and tho Ek- 
Iraditiou of Criminals “ Letters ” lu 
1870. 

Leyden, John (b. Denholm, Rox- 
burghshiro, Sept. 8th, 1775 ; d. Batavia, 
Aug. 2l8t, 1811). “ Discoveries and Set- 
tlements of Europeans in Northern and 
Western Africa” (1799) ; edited “I’ho 
Complaynt of Scotland” (1801—2); and 
contributed to Lewis’s “ Tales of Wonder” 
and Scott’s “Border MinstioKsy.” His 
“ Poetical Remains ” were published, 
with a “Life” by tho Rev. James Mor- 
ton, ill 1819; his “Poems and Ballads,” 
with a Memoir l>y Walter Scott, in l.S.nS ; 
but see AVorks with Life '1875;. 

Lillo, George (b. Fob. 4th, 
d. Sept. 3rd, 1739). “George Barnwell” 
(1731), “ The Fatal Cunositj*,” and 

“ Arden of Feveihliam.” His “ Works,” 
in 1770, with “ Life ” by Thomas Davies. 

Lindsay, Sir David (b. probably 
at Garmylton, East Lothian, 1490 ; d. 
1655). “Tho Dremo” (1528), “The 


Comidaynt of tho King’s Papingo ” 
(1530), “ The Testament of the 1‘apingo* 
(1530), “A no I'loasant Satyro of tho 
Throe Estatis ” (1540), “Tho Historic of 
Squyer William Meldrum” (1550), “The 
Monarchic” (1553), and some minor 
works, first collected in 1568. Poetical 
Works, with Life, by Gcorgo Chalmers 
ill 1806; but the complotest edition is 
Laing’s (1879). “Tho Itogister of Arms ” 
(1542), with plates (1822). 

Lingard, John, D.D. (b. AVinebos- 
tor, Feb. 5th, 1771; d. Hornby, Lan- 
cashire, »ruly 17th, 1851). “ Antiijuitios 
of tho Anglo-Saxon Church” (1800,1810, 
and 1844): a “ History of England” 
(1<S19, 1830, and 1849). Canon 

Tierney’s Memoir prefixed to last volume 
of sixth cilition of tho History (1855). 

Locke, John (b. Wrington, Somer- 
set shire, Aug. 29t]i, 1632 ; d. Oates, 
Essex, Oct. 28th, 1704). “ A Letter on 

Toleration” (1689) ; “A Second Letter 
on Toleration” (l(i90) ; “Two Treatises 
on Government” (1690); “An Essay 
concerning Human Understanding” 
(1690); “The Inspiration of the Holy 
Scniituros” (1090); “A Third Letter on 
Toleration ” ^1692) ; “Thoughts concern- 
ing Education” (1693); “The Reason- 
ableness of Christianity” (1695): “On 
the Conduct of the Understanding ;” 
“Examination of Malobraneho ;” “ Elc- 
ir.cntsof Natural Pliilosophy;” “Thoughts 
on Reading and Study “ Essay fur the 
U ndorstanding of St. 1 ’auVs Epistles by 
consulting St. Paul himself ;” and some 
minor works, included in tho edition of 
the “Works” jniblishcd in 1777. His 
life has boon written by Lo Clorc (1713), 
Lord King (1829), and Fox-Bourne (1876). 

also tue essay by J. A. St. Jolin, pre- 
fixed to tho “Philosophical Works,” 
published in 1843. 

Locker, Frederick (b. 1821). 

“ Loinlqn Lyrics ” (1 857). Edited “Lyra 
Elcgantiarum.” '‘Selections” from his 
works appeared in 1865; a volume of 
“ l*atchwork ” in 1879. 

Lockhart, John Gibson (b. Catn- 

busnethan, Lanarkshire, 1 794 ; d. Ab- 
botsford, Nov. 25th, 18.54). “Peter’s 
Letters to his Kinsfolk” (along with 
Wilson, 1819) ; “Ancient Spanish llallads” 
(1821); “Valerius” (1821) ; “Essays on 
Cervantes” (1822); “Adam Blair” (1822); 
“Reginald Dalton” (1823); “Matthew 




lois 
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Wald ” (1824) ; « Life of Hums” (1828) ; 
and “ ]jifo of Scott ” (18;i7 — 3(1). JOdited 
TIu‘ Quarlt^ltf Jtevlev}. /SW Dr. Jt. Shelton 
]\1iVckouzio’s “Meiijoir of .John ({)J»son 
Lockhart, ” prefixed fo an edition of **Tlio 
Noctes AinbrosiaiJiu ” (Now York, 1855)^ 

Iiockver, Joseph IJ'orman (!». 

Ruf^fby, May 17th, 1830). “ifiloineniary 
Astronomy, ” “Solar Physics ” (1873) ; 
“'riio Spectroscope and its Applications ” 
(1873); “Primer of Astronomy ” (1874). 
J'idits Naiurc. 

Lodge, Thomas (b. l.'loS; d. 1(52/1). 
“Kopiy to tho Schoolo of Abuse” (15711 
—80); “An Alarm against Usurers” 
(1.084) ; “Scilla* sMctiimorphosis” (1580); 
“ Jlosulyndo” (1.500) ; “ (Jatharos” (1501) ; 
“Euphues’ Shadow” (1502); “Phillis” 
(1.503); “William Lon^-board” (1593); 
*‘The Wounds of Civill War” (1501) ; 
“ A Lookins^-Glasso for London and Enjj:- 
land” (with Robert Greeno, 1.501) ; “A 
Fi^f for Moiuus ” (1 505) ; ‘ ‘ 'I’hc Divcl C/on- 
jnrod” (1.50(5) ; “Wit’s Miserio and tho 
World’s Madnosso” (150(5); .and otliers. 

Il.'wlitt’s “Handbook to Rarly Kuj>- 
lish Literature,” Uollier’s “Dr.aniatic 
Poetry” and “Poetical Decani cron,” 
Wood’s “Atlienaj Oxomenses,” iJeloc’s 
“ Anecdotes of Literature,” Kitson’s 
“ JJiblio^;r.apliia J’ootica,” Jiryd^cs “(^on- 
sura Litcraria,” Jli'tro'ifirct n)C Jln'ietr, and 
tho Shakospeuro {Society ’.s publications 
for 18,53. 

Lovelace, Richard (b. Kent, 1018; 
d. London, 1(558). “Jiucasta: Odes, 
ISoniiets, Sonj^s, &c.” (1(540); and somo 
jiosthniiious pieces (Ki.iO). Also, “Tho 
Scholar,” a comedy; and “The Soldier,” 
a tr.affedy(l()40),noitlierof wdiichis extant. 
“ J’oems’Nvero edited in 1801 by Carew 
llazlitt. Wood’s “ A theme Uxoiiien- 
Bo.s” and Morley’s “The King and tho 
Commons.” 

Lydgate, John (b. Suffolk, not later 
than 1370; d. 1400). “'I'ho Hystory, 
Sege, and Destruccyon of Troyc ” (J5K5) ; 
“The Story of Thebes” (1501); “The 
Falls of Princes ” (1404) ; and several 
minor works, including “Tho Worko of 
Sapience;” “Tho Lyf of our Ladye;” 
“The Chorle and tho Byrdo;”*“A 
Lytcll Treatise of the Horse, the Shepo, 
and tho Goes;” “Proverbos;” “Tho 
Tcm]>lo of Glass and “ The Cronycle 
of all the Kyngos N.ames.” The minor 
Works were edited for tho Percy Society 


in 1842. Warton’s “English Poetry” 
and Morley’s “ English Writers.” 

Lyly, or Lilly, John (b. Kent, 1553; 
d. Nov. icon). “Enphucs: Tho Ana- 
tomy of W'it” (1.5711); “Enphucs and 
his England” (1.580); “Alexander and 
Oampasi^e” (1581); Sa]>ho and J‘hao” 
(I5‘J1); “P.ap with a Hatchet” (1.589); 
‘ ‘ Eiuly mion, the Man in the Moon ” (1 592) ; 
“ Euplmws’ Shadow ” (1592) ; “Galathca” 
(1592); “Alidas” (1592); “Mother 
Jlombie” (1591); “Tho Woman in tho 
Moon” (1.597); “Tho Maydes Mota- 
moridiosos” (1(500); “Loves Metamor- 
phosis ” (1(501) ; “Six Court Comedies” 
(1(532); and “Euphues and Lncilla” 
(1710). For Biography, see Collier’s 
“ History of Dramatic Poetry” and W. 
(’. Hazlitt’s “Handbook to Jllarly Eng- 
lish I’ootry.” For Criticism, Hazlitt’s 
“Ago of Elizabeth,” llallam’s “Litera- 
ture of Euroiio,” Lamb’.s “ Specimens of 
Englisli Dramatic Poets,” (Joleridgo’s 
“Remains,” 11, Coleridge’s “ Notes and 
Marginalia.” An edition of Lyly’s dra- 
inntio works was edited by F. \V, Fair- 
bolt in 1S.58. Excact reprint of “Eu- 
l)huos” by Arbor. 

Lytton,Lord (Edward George Earlo 
Lytton Bulwor-Lytton, b. May, 1805 ; d. 
J.in. 18th, 18751). “Jsmael, with other 
Poems ”(182(1); prizepoem on “Sculpture” 
(182.5); “Weeds and Wild Flowers,” poem; 
(182(5) ; “ O’Neill : or, the Rebel” (1827) ; 
“Falkland ” (1827) ; JMham : or, the Ad- 
ventures of a Gentleman ” (1827) ; “I’ho 
Disowned ” (1828) ; “ Deveroux ” (1829) ; 
“J5uil Clifford” (1830); “The Siamese 
Twins, and other Poems” (1831); “Eu- 
gene Aram” (1831) ; “ Godolphin ” (1833) ; 
“England and tho English” (1833); 
“The Pilgrims of the Rhino” (1834); 
“’I’ho Last Days of Pompeii” (1834); 
“Tho Crisis,” a pamphlet (1^14) ; “The 
Student,” essaj^s (1835); ‘^ienzi, the 
Last of tho I’ribunes ” (1835) ; “ Tho 
Duchess do la Yallicrc,” a play (1836) ; 
“Athens, its Rise and Fall” (1836); 
“Ernest Maltr.avors” (18-57); “Alice; 
or, the Mysteries ” (1838) ; Leila ; or, 
tho Siege of Granada,” and “ Calderon, 
tho Courtier” (1838); “Tho Lady of 
Lyons,” a play (1838) ; “ Richelieu,” a 
play (1839) ; “ The Sea Captain,” a play 
(1839) ; “Money,” aplay (1840) ; “Night 
and Morning” (1841) ; “Zanoni” (1842); 
“ Eva ” and “ Tho Ill-omened Marriage” 
(1842) ; “ I'oems and Ballads of Schiller,” 
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r.ini.lated (1S44); “Tho Last of the 
Jarons” “ (Wfessions cf a 

.Vatcr I’ationt.” “Tlio Now 

rimon” (ISlf*); “ Luurctia : or, the 
'hildren of tho Night” (li>'17) ; ‘‘King 
\rthur‘’ (ISIS); “The Caxtons . a 
family Picture” (IS 111): “Harold, tho 
Aist of tho Saxons” (1S50) ; “Not so 
.Jadaswo Seem,'’ a play (isr*l); “My 
S'fivol : or, Varieties of English Life ” 
Isr*:!); “What will ho do with it'^” 
IS.lSj; “A Strange Story” (18h*J) ; 
'‘('axtoniana : or, Essays on Life, Lite- 
rature, and Manners” ; “Tho 

Lo-t Talcs of Miletus” (IShd); “'Tho 
Ihghtful ilcir,” a piny (ISO'S); “Wal- 
pole” (18011); “Tho Comhig Race” 
;1871); “Tho Parisians” (IST^i); “Kc- 
nelrn Chillingley” (187”0 ; nnd “Pausa- 
nius tho Spartan ” (1S70). An edition of 
Ins “ Draiiintic Woi ks” ajipearcd in ISOo ; 
ot his “I’ocrns” in LSil.l ; and of his 
“ Miscollanoous Prose Works” in 18(18. 
Ills “Novels” aroiaihli^ht'd in imniorons 
editions. For liiograpliy, .vc the “ Me- 
moir” prefixed hy Robert, Lord Lytton, 
to his father’s “ Speeches ” (1874). For 
Criticism, su' K‘>savs ” hy (.'eorgo 
JJnniloy, “Essays on kict if >n ” hy Nassau 
W. Senior, “Essays'' hy \\\ C. Jtoscoc, 
(Jirarttrlif JUrmn for .fanuaiy, J8u.>, 
JUtu kv ood' » tLC for March, 187.5. 

Lytton, Lord (Kdward Ihihcrt 
Pi 1 hver - Lytton, h. Nov. bill, ]S.il). 
“ Clytemnestra, an<l other Poenj.s” 
(h\Mi ; “ 'Die W’anilorer ’(18510; “Lu- 
cilo ’ (ISiifi) ; “.Jcdiaii Fane* a Memoir ’ 
(18(51); “TlioRing of Aiuasis” {18»5‘*j; 
“Poetical W’orks of Owen ]\Tcrcfhth” 
(18(17); “Chronicles and ( liaraeters” 
(18()8;; “Orval: or, the Fool of Time” 
(ISf)O) ; and “Fahlcs iii Song ’ (]''74); 
also, in conjunction vith .l.dian I'.ine, 
“Tannh.inser ; or, tho Jlattlo ot the 
Lards” (IbOl). 

M 

Macaulay, Thomas Babinp:- 
ton. Lord (h. Rothicy ^I’cmplo, Lei- 
cestershire, Oct. ‘-'5th, 18(10; d, Ken- 
sington, Dec. 2.8 lIi, 1850). Wrote 

several papers in Kau/U's QtiarUilif 
Miujozlnti (182 J— 24); “Essays” in The 
Vic’fvw (] 825—44) ; “Lays of 
Ancient Koine ” (1842) : ‘‘ History of Eng- 
land ” (unfinished, 1849 — 55 — 01) ; bio- 
graphies in “The Encyclopa*dia Lritan- 
nica” (1S57 — 58); “Speeches,” and 
vanouB miscellanies, liis Life has been 


written by Dean Milnian (18(52). the Kov. 
Frederick Arnold (18(52), and O. O. Tre- 
velyan (187(5). Tho last-nanic«l has also 
puhlishod “Selections” from his writ- 
ings (187(»). /8'u' also tho “ Correspoiid- 
cucoof Maevey Najiicr” (1879). 

McCarthy, Justin (h. C'ork, Nov. 
18550). “Tho Watoidalo Neighhonrs” 
(18(57); “My Enemy’s iKuiglitof” (18<59); 
“ Lady Judith ” (1871 ) ; “A Fair Saxon ” 
(IS/J); “ Linley llochford ” (1874); 

“Lear Lady Disdain” (1875); “Miss 
Misantliropo ” (1877) ; “ 1 )oiina Quixote ” 
(1879) ; “A History of Our Own Times” 
(1878-80) ; and “ Con Amoro ” (18Sl»). 

MacDonald, George (h. Himtly, 

Aherdeonshiro, 18’25). “Within and 
Without” (1855); “Poems” (1857); 
“Tho Hidden J/ife, and other I’ooms” 
(18I>1) ; and “Tho Disciple, and other 
1 ’ooins ” (1 8(>8). l‘’iction : — “ Phantasi os ’* 
(18,58); “David Elginbrod ” (]8fi2) ; 
“ Adola Caiheart ” (18(14); “Tho 
tciit” (l8(5i) ; “Alec Forbes, ot I low- 
glen” (18(55); “Annals of a Quiet 
Neighbourhood ” (18(5(1) ; “Ouild CouH” 
(l8(57) ; “ Dealings with the Fairies” 

(18(57) ; “ The Seaboard J’arish ” (18(57) ; 
“Robert Faleoiier” (18G8); “Jlanald 
LanmTiuan’s Loihood” (18(50); “At 
tho Rack of tlio "North Wind” (1870); 
“The. I’nnccsK and tho Oohliti” (1871) ; 
“ 1 'ho Vi ear’s Daughter ” (I872); “ Wil- 
frjfl Cnm!»crmcde ' (1S72); “Outta 

J’erelia W'llliu” (1879>); “Malcolm” 
(1874); “St. Goorgo and St. Michael” 
(l■•'75); “Tho W^ise Woman” (187.5); 
“'riiornas VViiigfold, Curate” (]87(i) ; 
“ Tho Maripns of Lossie” (1877) ; “i*aul 
Faber” (1878); “Sir Gihhie” (1879); 
also Unspoken Sermons” (18GG) ; ‘‘Eng- 
land’s Antiphon ” (18(58) ; “Tho Miracles 
of onrLord” (1879) ; and “Exotics,” a 
fcone.s of translations (187(5). 

Mackay, Charles, LL.D. (b. 

Perth, 1812). “i'oems” (1834), “Me- 
inoirs of Extraordinary Popular Delu- 
sions” (1841), “The Salamancirino ” 
(hSJ.2), “Legends of tho Isles” (1845), 
“Voices from tho Mountains” (1846), 
“TowuLyrias” (184-7), “Egeria” '1850), 
“Tho Lump of Gold” (185(5), “Under 
Oreon Leaves” (1857), “A Man’s 
Heart” (]S(>(J), “Studios from the An- 
tique and Sketches from Nature” (1864), 
“Under tho Blue Sky” (1873), “Lost 
Beauties of the EnglishLanguage”(1874}, 
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and other works. A collected edition of 
his poems appeared in 1876. He was 
editor of the Glasgow Argnu from 1844 
to 1847. Sne his “Forty Years’ Recol- 
lections ” (1870). 

Mackenzie, Henry (b. Edinburgh, 
1745; d. Jan. 14th, 1831). “The Man 
of Feolmfif” (1771), “The Man of the 
World ” (1773), “Julia do Ronbumd;” 
(1777), besides contributinp: to The Mirror 
(1778), TIm Lounrjer (1785), and the 
“Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh.” He also published a volume 
of translations and dramatic pieces, in 
1791; a “Life of Blachlock,” in 1793; 
and a “Life of John Homo,” in 1812. 
“Works” ml808. 


Mackintosh, Sir James (b. Al- 
dourie, Invornoss-shiro, Oct. 24th, 1765 ; 
d. London, May 30th, 1832). “The 
ilof^ency Question” (1788); “Vindiciao 
Gallic®” (1791); contributions to T/td 
Monthly Review (1796) ; “On the 
Study of the Law of Nature and 
Nations (1799); “The Trial of John 
Peltier, Esq.” (1803); n “Dissertation 
on Ethical Philosophy ” (1830) ; a “ His- 
tory of England (1830—32) ; “ History 
of the Reformation in England in 1688” 
(1834); a “Life of Sir Thomas More” 
(1844); and other publications. His 
miscellaneous Works were published in 
threo volumes (1846), His “Memoirs” 
wore edited by his son Robert, in 1835. 


Madeod, Norman, D.D. (b. Camp- 
holltown, June 3rd, 1812 ; d. Glasgow, 
June ICth, 1872). “ Tho Old Lioutonant 

and his Son,” “The Starling,” “Wee 
Davie,” “The Gold Thread,” and other 
stories;” “Eastward,” “Peeps at tho 
Far F<ast,” “Reminiscences of a High- 
land Parish,” “Simple Truths Spoken to 
Working People,” and some fugitive 
sermons. See tho “Life ” written by his 
brother (1876) ; also W. E. Gladstone’s 
“Gleanings of Past Years” (1878—9). 


Mallet, David (b. Crieff, Perth- 
shire, 1700 ; d. London, April 2l8t, 1765). 
“William and Margaret ” (1727), “The 
Excursion” (1728), “Eurydico” (1731), 
“Verbal Criticism" (1733), “Mustapba” 
(1739), a “Life of Bacon" (1740), 
“Amyntor and Theodora” (1747), 
“'fruth in Rhyme” ' ' 

(1763). “Poeticar 
“British Poets.” 


, and “Elvira' 
^orks ” ill Anderson’s 


Malthus, Thomas Hobert (b. 

near Dorking, 1766 ; d. Dec. 29th, 
1834). An unpublished pamphlet, “The 
Crisis” (1792), “Essay on the Principle 
of Pojjulation” (1798, 1803), “An In. 
quiry into the Nature and Progress of 
Rent” (1815), “Principles of Political 
Economy” (1820), &c. “Life” by Br. 
Otter in 1836. 

Mandeville, Sir John (b. 8t. 
Albans, Hortfordsbiro, 1300 ; d. Liego, 
Nov. 17tb, 1872). “The Voyaigo and 
Travaile, which treateth of tho Way to 
tho Hierusalem, and of tho Marvayles 
of Indc, with other Islands and Coun- 
tries,” written in l?i56, in French, in 
Latin, and in vulgar English, and printed 
in Italian at Milan, in 1480. Best edition, 
1839. See Morloy’s “English Writers," 
1., i. 

Manntnir, Henry Edward (b. 

Totteridgo, Hertfordshire, July 15th, 
1808). “Tho Rule of Faith” (1838); 
“ Holy Baptism ” (1843) ; “The Dnity of 
the Church " (1845) ; “ Oxford Univer- 
sity Sermons” (1845); “Thoughts for 
those that Mourn ” (1 850) ; * ‘ Tho Ground'^ 
of Faith” (18.53); “The Temporal Ho- 
veroignty of tho Popes” (I860); “The 
Blessed Sacrament, the Centro of In- 
scrutable Truth” (1864); “The Work- 
ings of tho Holy Spirit ” (1864) ; “Tho 
Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost ’’ 
(1865) ; “Tho Reunion of Christendom" 
(1866); “Tho Temporal Power of tho 
I’ope^’ (1866); “England and Christen- 
dom” (1867); “Tho (Ecumenical Coun- 
cil” (1869); “The Vatican Council" 
(1870); “Tho Deemon of Socrates” 
(1872) ; “Tho Vatican Decrees ” (1875). 

Mansel, Henry Longueville, 
D.D. (b. Cosgrove, Northamptonshire, 
Oct. 6th, 1820 ; d. Cosgrove, July 31st, 
1871). “Demons of the Winds, and ^ 
other poems” (1838); Aldrich’s “Logic, 
with Notes” (1849); “ F^olegomena ' 

Logica” (1851); “Tho Philosophy of 
Kant” (18.56); an article on “Meta- 
physics in the eighth edition of “ Jin- 
cyclopajdia Britannica” (1857); “Tho 
Limits of Religious Thougnt,” being tho 
“Bampton Lectures” for 1858 ; “Motor 
physics: or, the Philosophy of Con- 
sciousness ” (1860) ; “ Lectures on Hi"** 
tory ” (1861-62) ; “The Witness of the 
Church to the Promise of Christ’s Com* 
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Off ” (1864) ; The Philosophy of the 
:ouditioned ” (1866) ; and other works. 

Mapea, Walter (b. 1143 ?, d. 1210 ?). 
'De Ourialiiim,” and other works, 

oprinted in 1841, among “The Latin 
^oems commonly attributed to Walter 
Idapes,” published by the Camden So- 
}iety, and edited, with a “Memoir,” by 
kVnght. Sfe “ English Writers,” I., ii., 
ind Warton’s “ English Poetry,” i., ii., iii. 

Marlowe, Christopher (b. Can- 
:»rbury, Fob., 1564; d. Deptford, June 
16th, 159^. “Tamhurkiino the Great, 
l*art the First ” (1590) ; “ Tamburlaino 
the Great, Part the Second ” (159(1) ; 
“ The Tragicall History of Dr. Faustus ” 
(1601); “The Jew of Malta” (1633); 
“ Edward the Second ” (1594) ; “ Dido ” 
(with T. Nash, 1594) ; ‘* Hero and 

Deander” (completed by Chapman, 1.598); 
“Ovid’s Elegies ” (translated about 1.596); 
“ First Book of Lucan” (translated 1600); 
and “The Massacre at I’aris.” For 
Biographical Notices of Marlowe, rte 
“Athonm Cantabrigienses ; ” Beard’s 
“Theatre of God’s Judgments” (1597); 
Meres’ “ Palladis Taraia ” (1598) ; 

Vaughan’s “Golden Grove, moralised in 
throe books” (1600); Dyce’s “Edition 
of the Works,” and llobcrt BeH’s “In- 
troduction to the Poems.” also, 

for Criticism, Hallam’s “ Idtorature of 
Europe,” Ijamb’s “Dramatic Poets,” 
Loigh Hunt’s “Imagination and Fancy,” 
llazlitt’s “Poets and Conne Writers” 
and “Age of ElizjxVioth,” CampboH’s 
“Specimens of the English Poets,” W. 
C. iWlitt’s “ Handbook to Early- Englisli 
Litoratuio,” and the “Life” prefixed to 
the edition of the “ Works ” by Jacut.- 
Colonel Cunningham. 


Marryat, Captain Frederick (b. 
London, July lUtli, 1792 ; d. Jjanghnin, 
Norfolk, Aug. 2nd, 1818). “Frank 
Mildmay: or, the Naval Officer” (1829); 
“The Kings Own” (18 j 0) ; “Newton 
Forster” (1832) ; “IVtor Simple ”(1831); 
“Jacob iWhful” (1831); “The Pacha 
of many Tales” (1835); “Japhet in Search 
of a Father” (1836) ; “Mr. Midshipman 
Easy” (1836); “Tho Pirate and tho 
Three Cutters ” (1836) ; “ Snarley-yow ” 
(1837) : “The Phantom Ship” (1839); 
“A Diary in America” (11^19); “011a 
Podrida” (1840); “Poor J-ack” (1840); 
“Masterman Ready” G841); “Joseph 
Bushbrook ” (1841) ; “ Percival Keene ” 


(1842); “Mon8ieurViolet”(1842) ; “Tho 
Settlers in Canada” (1843); “The Pri- 
vateer’s Man” (1844); “The Mission: 
or, Scones in Africa” (1845); “The 
Children of tho New Foiest” (1847); 
“ The Little Savage ” (1S47) ; and “ Va- 
lerie” (1849). His “Life” has been 
written by his daughter, Florence (1872). 

Marston, John (b. 1575, d. after 
1633). “Tlie Scourge of Villanie” 
(1598); “Tho Metamorphosis of Pig- 
malion’s Imago” (1598); “Antonio and 
Mcllula” (1602); “Antonio’s Revenge’* 
(1602); “The Malcontent” (1604); 
“Eastward-Moo!” in conjunction with 
Chapman and Jonson (160.5) ; “ Tho 
Dutch Courtezan ” (1605) ; ‘ ‘ Parasitastor : 
or, the Fawn ” (1606) ; “ The Wonder of 
Women” (1006); “What you Will” 
(1607) ; “The Iriwxtiate flountess” (1613) ; 
and several minor publications. His 
“Works” were edited by Bowles in 
1764, by TIalHwell (with “ Life ”) in 1856, 
.and by Gilford. See also Wood’s “Atheniu 
Oxonienses,” Warton’s ‘ ‘ English Poetry,” 
Ritson’s “ Bibliographia Pootica,” The 
Jtctrospeciive Revim^ Lamb’s “Works,” 
llazlitt’s “Age of Elizabeth,” and Loigh 
Hunt’s “Imaginatii/n and Fancy.” 

Marston, Westland (b. Boston, 
Jan. 80th, 1820). “The Patrician’s 
Daughter” (1841), “Tho Heart and the 
World ” (1847), Ac. Dramatic and Poetic 
Works (1876). 

Martin, Sir Theodore, LKP. 

(b, Edinburgh, 1816). With Professor 
Aytouu, tho “Bon Gaultier Ballads” 
(1854) ; “ Poems, Original and Selected ” 
(1863); “Life of Aytoun ” (1867); 
“Tho Life of tho Prince Consort” 
(1874—80) ; and tho translator (with 
Aytoun) of “ I’oems and Ballads of 
Cootho ” (1858) ; of CEhlenschlager’s 
“Corieggio- ” and “Aladdin” (1854 and 
18.57), of Horace’s “Odes” (1860), the 
“I’oems” of CUtulluB (1861), Dante’s 
“ Vila Nnova” (1862), Goethe’s “Faust,” 
Hartz’s “King Ueiitj’s Daughter,” and 
Heine’s “ Poems ” (1878). 

Martinean, Harriet (b. Norwich, 

June 12th, 1802 ; d. Amblesido, June 
27th, 1870). “ Devotional Exercl/es for 
the Uso of Young Persons” (1823); 
“ Christmas Day” (1824) ; “The Friend’* 
(1825) ; “ Principle and Practice” (1826) ; 
“ The Rioters” (1826) ; “ The Turn-Out’* 
(1827) ; “Traditions of Palestine” (1830); 
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'^IllustratioDS of Taxation” fl834); 
*'Poor Laws and Paupers” (1834); 
“Society in America” (1837) ; “Retro- 
spectof Western Travel *’(1838) ; “Deer- 
brook” (1830); “The Hour and the 
Han” (1840) ; “Life in the Sick Room : 
Essays by an Invalid ” (1843) ; “ Letters 
on Mosmorism” (1845); “Forest and 
Game Law Tales” (1845); “The Billow 
and the liock” (1840); “Eastern Life, 
Past and Present ” (1847) ; “History of 
England during the Thirty Years’ Peace, 
1816— 46” (1849—50) ; “Introduction to 
the History of the Peace from 1800 to 
1815 ”(1851); “The Laws of Man’s Nature 
and Development” (with Atkinson, 1 851) ; 
a condensation of the “ T*hilosophio Posi- 
tive” of Comte (1853); “Household 
Education” (1854); “Complete Guido to 
the Lakes” (1854) ; “The Factory Con- 
troversy” (1855); “A History of the 
American Compromise” (1856) ; “ British 
Rule in India” (1857) ; “ Corporate Tra- 
dition and National Rights ” (1857) ; 
“Local Dues on Shipping” (1857); 
“England and her Soldiers” (1859); 
“Endowed Schools in Ireland ” (1859) ; 
“Health, Husbandry, and Handicraft” 
(1861) ; “Biographical Sketches” (1872); 
&c. *See her “ Autobiography ” (1877). 

Martineau, James, XiIi.D. (b. 

Norwich, April 21 st, 1805). “Tho Ra- 
tionale of Religions Inquiry” (1837), 
“Hymns of the Christian Church anti 
Homo” (1810), “Endeavours after the 
Christian Life” (1843, 1847), “Miscel- 
lanies” (1852), “ Studies of Christianity” 
(1858), “Essays” (1869), “Hymns of 
Praiso and Prayor” (1874), “Religion 
and Modem Materialism ”(1874) ; “Hours 
of Thought” (1876), “Ideal Substitutes 
for God” (1878), &c. 

Marvell, Andrew (b. Winestoad, 
Holdemoss, Nov, 15th, 1620 ; d. Aug. 
12th, 1078). ‘ ‘ Tho Rehearsal Transposed ” 
(1072), “Mr. Smirke” (1674), “An Ac- 
count of the Growth of Popery and 
Arbitrary Government in England ” (1678), 
“Miscellaneous Poems” (1681), and “A 
Se>isonable Argument. ” ‘ ‘ Works, ” with 
“Life” by Cooke, in 1772, and by 
Thompson, in 1776. 

Mason, William, poet (b. Hull, 
1725 ; d. York, April 7th, 1797). “Isis” 
(1748) ; “Elfrida^’ (1753) ; “Odea on In- 
dependence ” (1756) ; “Memory, Melan- 
choly, and the Fall of Tyranny ” (1756); 


“Caractaens” (175^; “An Heroic 
Epistle to Sir William Chambers, Knight ” 
(1773); “The English Garden” (1772- 
1782). In 1775, edited Poems of Gray, 
with “Memoirs of his Life.” 

Massey, Gerald (b. Tring, Hert- 
fordshirc, May 29th, 1828). “Poems 
and Chansons ” (1846) ; “Voices of Free- 
dom and Lyrics of Love” (1849) ; “Tho 
Ballad of Babo Christabel, and other 
Poems” (1855) ; “ Craigerook Castle, and 
other Poems” (1856); “Havelock’s 
March, and other Poems ” (1861) ; 
“ Shakespeare’s Sonnets and his Private 
Friends” (1866); “A Tale of Eternity, 
and other Poems ” (1869). 

Massinger, Philip (b. Salisbury, 
1584; d. London, March, 1638). “The 
Virgin Mart.yr” (1622) ; “Tho Duke of 
Milan” (1623) ; “Tho Bondman” (1624); 
“Tho Romnn Actor” (1629); “The 
Benogado ” (1630); “Tho Keturo” (1630); 
“Tho Emi»eror of the East ” (1632) ; 
“The Fatal Dowry” (1632) ; “ Tho Maid 
of Honour ” (1032) ; “ A Now Way to Pay 
Old Debts” (1633) ; “Tho Great Duke 
of Florence” (1636); “Tho Unnatural 
Combat” (1639); “Alexius: or, tho 
Chaste Lover” (1639); “The Fair An- 
choress of PausiJippo” (1640); “’J’ho 
Noblo Choice ” (1653) ; “ Tho Wandering 
Lovers” (16.53); “Philonzo and Hippo- 
lyta” (16,53); “The Spanish Viceroy” 
(10.53); “Minerva’s Sacrifice” (1653); 
“Believe as you List” (1653); “The 
Guardian” (1655); “Avery Woman” 
1655); “The Bashful Lover” (1655); 
“Tho City Madam” (1659); “Antonio 
and Vallia” (1660); “The Tyrant” 
(1660); “Fast and Welcome” (1660); 
“The Old Law;” “The Judge;” “The 
Honour of W omen ;” “The Forced Lady 
“ The Woman’sTlot “ Tho Pafliamont 
of Love;” “The Unfortunate Piety” 
“The Tragedy of Oleander;” “The 
Orator “ The King and the Subject ,” 
and other pieces. Tho “Works” of 
IMassingcr wore edited by Gifford and 
Liout. -Colonel Cunningham (cheap edi- 
tion, with the addition of tho recovered 
“Believe as you List,” 1874). “Some 
Account of his Life and Writiugs” 
was published by Thomas Davies in 
1859. AVff also the introduction to the 
edition of tho “Dramatic Works,” by 
Hartley Coleridge (1859), 

MassoTi, David (b. Aberdeen, Doc. 
2nd, 1822). “Essays, Biographical and 
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CricicaJ, chiefly on Enpflish Poets” (1856); 
“The Life of John Milton” (six vols., 
1858-1879); “British Novelists and 
their Styles” (18.59); “Recent British 
Philosoph}'” (1865); “Drummond of 
Hawthornden” (1873). Edited Cambridge 
“Milton ” (1874). 

Maurice, Frederick Denison 
(b. Aug. 29th, 1806 ; d. April 1st, 1872). 
“Eustoce Conyers,” “Subscription no 
Bondage,” “The Kingdom of Christ” 
(1842), “History of Moral and Physical 
Philosophy” (1853—62), “ Tlioological 

Essays” (1854), “ Patriarchs and liJiw- 
givers of the Old Testament” (1855), 
“The Bible and Science” (1863), “The 
Kingdom of Heaven” (1864), “Conflict 
of Good and Evil” (1865), “The (Jom- 
mandmonts” (1866), “Christian Ethics” 
(1867), “The Conscience” (1868), “Social 
Morality” (1869), “The Fnendship of 
Books” (1873), &c. 


Maxwell, Sir William Stirling 

(b. Kenmuro, 1818 ; d. Jan. 15th, 1878). 
“ Songs of the Holy Land ” (1817), “An- 
nals of the Artists of Spain” (1818), 
“ The Cloister Life of Charles V. ” (1852), 
“Velasqno/-” (1855), “Soliman the 
Magnificent ” (1877), &c. 

May, Thomas (b. Mayfield, Sussex, 
1694 ; d. Nov. 30th, 1650). “Tho Heir” 
(1622) ; “ Antigone ” (1631) ; “ Tho 

Jicigno of King Henry tho Second” 
(1633) ; “Tho Victorious Reigno of King 
Edward tho Third ” (1635) ; “Cleopatra ” 
(1639); “Julia Agrippina, Emprosso of 
Romo ”(1639) ; “SupplomcnturaLucani” 
(1640) ; “ The History of the Parliament 
of England which began November 3, 
1640 ” (1647) ; “A Breviary of tho His- 
* of the Parliament of England” 

a ; “The Old Couplo” (16,58); 

Eitions of Virgil’s “Georgies,” 
Lucan’s “ Pharsalia,” some of Martial’s 
“Epigrams,” Barclay’s “Argcnis,” and 
somo other works. JSee The New Monthly 
Magazinef vol. ii. 

M^, Sir Thomas Erskine, 
D,CJ!j. (b. 1815). “ A Treatise on tho 
Law, Privileges, Proceedings, and Usage 
of Parliament ” (1S44) ; “ Constitutional 
History of England since tho Accession 
of George III.” (1861-3, 1871); “Demo- 
cracy in Europe : a History” (1877), &o. 


Melville, O. J, Whyte (b. 1821; 
d. Dec. 5th, 1878). “Digby Grand” 
(1853), “General Bounce ” (1854), “Kate 


Coventry” (1856), “Tho Interpreter” 
(1858), “Holmby House” (1860), “Good 
W Nothing” (1861), “Tilbury Nogo” 
(1861), “ Market liarborough ” (181)1), 
*‘The Gladiators” (1863), “Brookes of 
Bridlemere” (1864), “The Queen’s 
Maries” (1864), “Cerise” (1865), “Bones 
and I” (1868), “The White Rose” (1865), 
“M. orN.” (1869), “Contraband” (1870), 
“Sarchodon'’ (1871), “Satanella” (1872), 
“Tho Tnio Cross” (1873), “Uncle John” 
(1874), “Sister Louise (1875), “Katcr- 
felto”(1875), “Rosino” (1876), “Itoy’s 
Wife ” (1878), and “ Jilack but Comely” 
(1879). 

Meredith, George (b. Hampshire, 
about 1S2S). “Poems” (1851); “Tho 
Shaving of Shagjiat” (18.5.5); “Farina: 
a Legend of Cologne” (1857); “The 
Ordeal of Richard Feveril ” (1859) ; 
“Mary Bertrand” (I860); “Evan Har- 
rington” (1861) ; “Modern Lovo: Poems 
and Ballads” (1862); “Emilia in Eng- 
land ” (1864) ; “ Uhoda Fleming” (1865) ; 
“Vittoria” (1866); “Adventures of 
Harry Richmond ” (1 871) ; “Boauchamp’tf 
Career ” (1875) ; “ Tho Egoist” (1879), &c. 

Meres, Francis (d. 1016). “Tho 
Sinner’s GniUo” (1.590); “God’s Arith- 
motick ” (1597) ; “ Granada’s Dovotiou ” 
(1598); and “Palladis Tamio, Wit’s 
Treasury ” (1598), being tho second part 
of “ Wit’s Common woalth ” (L597). See 
Wood’s “ Athona‘ Oxonionsos.” 

Middleton, Conyers, D.D. (b. 

Richmond, Yorkshire, Dec. 27th, 1683 ; 
d. .July 28th, 17.50). “ A Method for tho 
Management of a Library” (1723); “A 
Letter from Romo ”(1729); “A Disser- 
tation on the Origin of Printing in Eng- 
land ” (1735) ; “ The ilistory of tho Life 
of Marcus Tullius Cicero ” (1741) ; “ The 
Letters of Cicero to Brutus, and of 
Brutus to Cicero” (1743); “A Free 
IiKpiiry into Miracles” (1749). His 
“ Works ” wore collected in 1752. 

Middleton, Thomas (b. 1570 ; d. 
July, 1627). “ The Wisdom of Solomon 
Pai-ai>hrased ” (1597); “Blurt, Master 
Coustablo : or, tho Spaniard’s Night 
Walke” (1602); “Michaolmcs Terme” 
(1607) ; “ Patient Grissol ” (1607) ; “The 
Phfcnix ” (1607 ) ; “ Four Fine Gallants ” 
(1607); “ThoPamilio of Lovo” (1608); 
“A Mad World, My Masters” (1608); 
“A ’rrifko to Catch the Old One” 
(1608) ; ‘ ‘ Account of Sir Robert Sherley ” 
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(1609); “The Triumphs of Truth” 
(1613) ; ** The Triumphs of Honour and 
Industry” (1617); “Civitatis Amor” 
(1616) ; ** A Fair Quarrel ” (1617) ; “The 
Triumphs of Love and Antiquity” (1619); 
“The Masque of Heroes” (1619); “A 
Courtly Masque” (1620); “The Sun in 
Aries’^ (1621); “The Triumphs of 
Honour and Virtue” (1622); “Tho 
Triumphs of Intoffrity” (1623); “Tho 
Gameat Chesse” (1624); “The Triumphs 
of Health and Pro.spority ” (1626) ; “The 
Chast Mayd in (Jheapo-side ; ” “ Tho 
Widow;” “Tho Changeling” (1658); 
“The Spanish Gipsie” (1653); “The Old 
Law :” “ More Dissemblers besides Wo- 
men ” (1657) ; “Women beware Women ” 
(1667); “No Wit, no Help like a Wo- 
man’s ” (1657) ; “ The Mayor of Quin- 
borough ” (1661) ; “ Anything fora Quiet 
Life” (1662); “Tho Witch” (1778); 
and other works. Tho “Works” of 
Middleton were edited in 1840, with 
“some Account of tho Author, and 
Notes,” by the Rev. Alexander Dyco. 
For Criticism, aee Haxlitt’s “ Elizabethan 
liiterature,” and Lamb’s “Specimens of 
Dramatic Poets.” 


Mill, James (b. Norlhwator Bridge, 
Montrose, April 6th, 1773 ; d. Kensing- 
ton, Juno 23rd, 1836). “Essay on tho 
Impolicy of a Country in tho Exporta- 
tion of Grain” (1804); a translation, 
with notes, of Villcrs’ “ Essay on Luther 
and tho Reformation” (180.5) ; a “His- 
tory of British India^’ (1817 — 18) ; 
“ Elements of Political Economy ” (1821 
— 22); Analysis of tho Phonomcna of 
tho Human Mind” (1829); “Tho Prin- 
ciples of Toleration ” (1837), Ac. 

Mill, John Stuart (b. London, 
May 20th, 1806 ; d. Avignon, May 8th, 
1873). “System of Logic” (1843); 
“Esaays on Some Unsettled Questions 
in Political Economy” (1844); “Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy” (1848); 
“An Essay on Liberty” (1858) ; Disser- 
tations and Discussions” (1859 — 67); 
“Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform” 
(1859); “Considerations on Representa- 
tive Government ; ” “ Utilitarianism ” 

S ; '‘Auguste Comte and Positivism” 
; an “ Examination of Sir William 
Iton’s Philosophy” (186.5); “The 
Subjection of Women” (1867); “Ad- 
dress to the Students of St. Andrews ” 
(1867) ; “ England and Ireland ” (1868) ; 
“ The Irish Land Question ” (187u} ; and 


“Nature, and other Essays” (1874). 
,See his “Autobiography” (1873). For 
Criticism, fee Taine’s “English Litera- 
ture, vol. iv., ; Ribot’s “Contemporary 
English Psychology:” and Courtney’s 
“Metaphysics of John Stuart Mill’' 
(1879). 

MillPr, Hugh (b. Cromarty, Oct. 
10th, 1802; d. Portobello, Dec. 23rd, 
1856). Wrote “Poems written in the 
Leisiiro Hours of a Joumoyroan Mason ” 
(1829); “Scenes and Legends in the 
North of Scotland” (1834); “The Old 
Red Sandstone ” (1841) ; “ First Impres- 
sions of England and its People ” (1847) ; 
“Foo^rints of tho Creator” (18.50); 
“ My Schools and Schoolmasters ” (1854) ; 
“Tho Testimony of the Rocks ” (1857) ; 
“ The Cruise of the Betsy” (1858); “Tho 
Headship of Christ;” “Edinburgh and 
its Neighbourhood;” “Tales and 
Sketches a “Skotch-book of Popular 
Geology;” and “Miscellaneous Essays.” 
Edited The Witness, Ilis complete 
“Works” have been published in a 
uniform shape. “ Life ” by Peter Bayne 
(1870). 

Milman, Henry Hart, B.D. (b. 

London, Fob. 10th, 1791 ; d. Sept. 
24th, 1868). “Tho Apollo Belvedere” 
(1812); “Alexander tumuliim Acbillis 
invisens” (1813); “Fazio” (1815); 
“Samor” (1818); “Tho Fall of Jem- 
salem ” (1 820) ; “The Martyr of Antioch ” 
(1822); “ Belshazzar ” (1822) ; “Pooms” 
(1826); “AnnoBoleyn” (1826); “The 
Office of tho Christian Teacher Con- 
sidered ” (1826) ; “ Tho Character and 
Conduct of tho Apostles Considered as 
an Evidence of Christianity” (1828); 
a “History of the Jews” (1829—30); 
“Nala and Damayanti,” and other 
translations from the Sanscrit (1834); 
a “Lifo of Edward Gibbon” (1839); 
a “History of Christianity” (1840); a 
“ Life of Horace,” prefixed to an edition 
of his “ Works” (1849) ; a “ History of 
Latin Christianity ” (1854 — 55) ; and 
various contributions to Tlte Quartei'hj 
Review, which have been republished in 
1870. 

Milner, Joseph (b. Leeds, Jon. 
2nd, 1774; d. Hull, Nov. 15th, 1797). 
“History of tho Church of Christ” 
(1794). 

Milton, John (b. London, Deo. 9th, 
1608; d. London, Nov. 8th, 1674). 
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Written before 1632 : first four “ Fami- 
liar Epistles;'* “Prolusiones quicdam 
Oratoriffi;” first seven pieces in “Ele- 
giarum Liber;” first six of “Sylvarum 
Liber;” “On the Death of a Fair In- 
fant” (1626); “Vacation Exercise” 
(1628) ; “ Hymn on the Nativity” (16*29), 
“ On the Passion ;” “ On Time “ On 
the Circumf'ision ; ” “At a Solemn 
Musick ” (1630) ; “ Song on May Alom- 
ing ” (1630) ; “ On Shakespeare ” (1630) ; 
“On the University Carrier;” “Another 
on the Same;” “Epitaph on tho Mar- 
chioness of Winchester;” “Sonnet on 
Twenty-third Birthday” (1631). Be- 
tween 1682 and 1637 throe of “ Fa- 
miliar Epistles “ Sonnet to the Night- 
ingale “ L’Allogro “ II Penseroso 
“ Arcades ” (1633) ; “ Comus ” (1634) ; 
“ Lycidas ” (1 687). After travels abroad 
(1637): — “Of Reformation;” “Of Pre- 
iatical Episcopacy;” “Tho Reason of 
Church Covcriiin'‘ut urged against Pre- 
lacy;” “ Amiiuuh ersions against the 
Remonstrant's Defence;” “Apology 
against a Pamplilot called ‘A Modest 
Confutation,’ ” kc. After marriage with 
Mary Powell (1643) : “Doctrine and Dis- 
cipline of Divorce” (1614); “Judgment 
of Martin Bucer touching Di\orce” 
(translatcrl extracts) ; “On Education ;” 
“Areopagitica ”(1614); “ Tot rachordon ” 
(1645) ; “ Colastcnon ” (1645); “Tenure 
of Kings and Magistrates “ Observa- 
tions on Articles of Peace ’ (1649) ; “ Jko- 
noclastes” (1019); “Pro Populo Angli- 
cano Defen‘«io” (1651); “Defensio Sc- 
cunda” (1654); “Authoris pio so Do- 
fensio contra Alexundruni Morum ; ” 
“ Ecclesiasten ;” “ Authoris ad Alexandri 
Mori Suppleraentum Responsio” (1655). 
His twenty years of polemical writing 
close viith “A Treatise of (!’vil Power 
in Ecclesiastical Causes;” “Considera- 
tions touching tho means to remove 
Hirelings out of tho Church “ Letter 
to a Friend concerning Uiijiturcs of tho 
Commonwealth,” “Ready Way to Es- 
tablish a True Comm on wealth ;” “Brief 
Notes upon a late Sermon, entitled, ‘The 
Fear of God and the King.’ ” After his 
pardon by tho Oblivion Act, and his 
third marriage (1664): — “Accidence 
Common c’t Grammar ;” “ History of 
Britain;” “Artis Logic® Plenior Insti- 
tutis;” “Of True Religion ;” “Epist. 
Pam. Liber Unus;” “Brief History of 
Moacovia ; ” “ Liter® Senatus Angii- 
cani ; ” De Doctrina Christiana ; ” 
2 H 


“Paradise Lost” (1667); “Paradise 
Regained ” (1671) ; “ Samson Agonistes” 
G671); translation of “ Declaratnm of the 
Poles on the Election of Sobieski,” with 
“Epist. Fara.” and “Acad. Exorcises” 
(1674). Ho edited two MSS. of Raleigh’s — 
“ The Cabinet Council ” (] t»58), and 
“Aphorisms of State” (166 1 ). A Com- 
monplace Book and a Latin Essay and 
Latin Verses, presumed (on almost oon- 
clii&ivo proofs) to bo by Milton, edited 
for Camden Society (1870). 

More than 150 editions of Milton pub- 
lished. Concordances by Preiidergast 
(Madras, 1857 — 59)), and Cleveland 
(London, 1867). Sec Masson’s “Life of 
Milton” (5 vols., 1858-9), his accurate 
edition of Milton's Poetical Works 
(ls7I): “Milton und seine Zeit,” by 
Stern (fiCip , vols. i , li to be completed) ; 
Stopfonl Br(>oko’s “Miltoii” (“(Classical 
W I iters” (1879); and tho monograph in 
“Men of Letters,” by Pattisou (1879). 
Facsimilo of “I’aradiso Lost,” by Elliot 
Stock (1877). 

Minot, Xjawrence (circa 1350). 
“Poetical Works” (1825). 

Mitford, J ohn (b. Richmond, 
Surrey, Aug. 13th, 1781 ; d. Benhall, 
April 27th, 1856). Editor of Oeiifieinan*8 
Mof/aziue (1831— 5(;), and of many vols. 
of the Ahlino Poets. “ Miscellaneous 
Poems” (1858). See Gentleman's Maga- 
zine for thiiy, 1859, 

Mitford, Mary Russell (b. Alres- 
ford, llampdiiro, Doc. Kith, 1787; d, 
near Rea<liug, Jan. 10th, 1855). “Chris- 
tine ” (1811), “Poems on the Female 
Character” (1812), “ Watliiigton Hill” 
(18]*2), “Julian” (1823), “Our Village” 
(1824), “Foscari” (1826), “Rionzi” 
(J828), “Charles tho First,” “American 
Stories for Young People” (183*2), 
“ Lights and Shadows of American 
Life” (18.3*2), “Bolford Regis” (1835), 
“Country Stories” (1837), “Recollec- 
tions of a Literary Life ” (leSl), “ Ather- 
ton and other Tales ” (1854), and other 
works. For Biography, see Mi&s Mit- 
ford’s “Life and Letters,” euited by 
Harness and L’Estrange ; “Letters,” 
edited by Henry F. Chorley; and the 
“Life and Letters of Charles Boner.” 

Mitford, William (b. London, Feb. 
10th, 1744; d. Feb. 8th, 1827). “ Trea- 
tise on the Military Force, and particu- 
larly on the Militia of this Kingdom ” 
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(1774); “History of Greece” (1784, 1790, 
1797, 1808, 1818); “ Observations on the 
llistory and Doctrine of Christianity” 
(1823); and an “ Inquiry into the Prin- 
ciples of Harmony in Lan^iage and of 
the Mechanism of Verse, Modern and 
Ancient” (1774). See the Life prefixed 
by Lord Itcdesdale to “ llistory ” (1829). 

Moir» David Macbeth (b. Musscl- 
bur^jh, near Edinburgh, Jan. .5th, 1798 ; 
d. Dumfries, July 6th, 185]), “The 
Bombardment of Algiers, and other 
Poems ” (1818) ; “ The Legend of Gene- 
vieve, and other talcs” (1824); “The 
Autobiography of Mansie Waugh” 
(1828) ; “ Outlines of the Ancient His- 
tory of Medicine” (1831); “Domestic 
Verses ” (1843) ; and “Sketches of the 
Poetical Literature of the Past Half Cen- 
tury” (18,51). Works edited, with a 
Memoir, by Thomas Aird (1852). 

Montagu, Dady Mary Wort ley 

(b. London, 1689; d. London, August 
2l8t, 1762). “Town Eclogues” (1716), 
&c. Letters first printed by (^Japtain 
Cleland in 1763, with additional volume 
(forged 5*) in 1767. “Poetical Works” 
(1768), “ Works, inclu<liiig her Corre- 
spondence, i’ooms, and Essays, with 
Memoirs of her Jjifo,” were edited by 
Dallaway in 1803, and reached a sixth 
edition in 1817. In 1836, her Letters 
and Works, with introduction by Lady 
Louisa Stewart; the third edition, in 
1861, including additions, notes, and 
a new memoir by W. Moy Thomas. 

Montgomery, Alexander (b. 

Ha/iOlheau Castle, Ayrshire, 1540; d. 
1607). “The Cherrie and the Slae” 
(1597), “The Mindes Melody” (1605), 
and “The Fly ting betwixt Montgomerie 
and Polwart” (1629). His Poems were 
published with biographical notices by 
David Irving, LL.D., in 1821. 

Montgomery, James (b. Irvine, 
Ayrshire, Nov. 4th, 1771 ; d. Sheffield, 
April 30th, 1854). “The Wanderer of 
Switzerland, and other Poems ” (1806) ; 
“The West Indies, and other Poems” 
(1810); “I*ri8on Amusements;” “The 
World before the Flood” (1813); 
“Thoughts on Wheels” (1817); “The 
Climbing Boy’s Soliloquy:” “Green- 
land ”(1819); “Songs of Zion ”(1822); 
“ Tlie Christian Poet ” (1825) ; “ The 
Pelican Island” (1827); “Lectures on 
Poetry and General Literature ” (1833) ; 


“A Poet’s Portfolio” (1835); “The 
Christian Psalmist ” (18.52) ; and “ Origi- 
nal Hymns for Public, Private, and 
Social Devotion ” (1853). His Life has 
been written by J.W. King (1858), and his 
“Memoirs, including Selections from his 
Correspondence, Remains in Prose and 
Verse, and Conversations on Various 
Subjects,” were published by John Hol- 
land and James Everett in 18.54--.56. See 
also his “Life and Times” by Ellis (1864). 
For Criticism, see Gilfillan’s “Literary 
Portraits,” Jeffrey’s “Essays,” and 
“ Critical Essays ” by A. K. Jl. B. 

Moore, Thomas (b. Dublin, May 
28th, 1779; d. Sloperton Cottage, near 
Devizes, Feb. 26th, 1852). “Ode to 
Nothing : ” “ Odes of Anacreon ” (1800) ; 
“Poetical Works of the late Thomas 
Little” (1801); “Odes and Epistles’* 
(1806); “Intolerance” and “Corrup- 
tion” (1808); “The Sceptic” (1809); 
“M.l*. ; or, the Blue Stocking” (1811); 
“ Intercepted Letters : or, the Twopenny 
Postbag” (1811); “National Airs” 

(181.5) ; “The World at Westminster” 
(1816); “Sacred Songs ”(1816); “Lalla 
llookh ” (1817) ; “ The Fudge Family in 
I’aris;” “Tom Crib; his Memorial to 
(’ongreaa” (1819); “Rhymes for the 
Road” (1820); “Fables for the Holy 
Alliance” (1820); “Loves of the 
Angels” (1823); “Memoirs of Captain 
]tf»ck ” (1824) ; “ Life of R. B. Sheridan” 

(182.5) ; “History of Ireland” (1827): 

“Travels of an Irish (Gentleman in 
Search of a Religion” (1827); “The 
Epicurean” (1827); “Odes upon Cash, 
C^om, and Catholics” (1828); “Life of 
Byron” (1830); “Life of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald ” (1831) ; “ Alciphron ”(1839); 
and some miscellaneous “ I’rose and 
Verso” (1878). “ Moore’s hitherto 

Uncollected Writings ” (1877). For Bio- 
graphy, eee Earl Russell’s edition of the 
“ Diary ” (1852— 6), and the Life by R. 
n. Montgomery (18.50). For Criticism, 
i>ee Hazlitt’s “English Poets” and 
“Spirit of the Age,” Jeffrey’s “Essays,” 
W. C. Roscoe’s “Essays,” and W. M» 
Rossetti’s introduction to the Poems. 

More, Hannah (b. Stapleton, Feb. 
2nd, 1745; d. Clifton, Sept. 7th, 1833). 
“The Search after Happiness” (1773); 
“The Inflexible Captive” (1774); 
“Percy” (1777); “The Fatal False- 
hood ” (1779) ; “ Sacred Dramas ” (1782) ; 
“ Florio : a Tale for Fine Gentlemen and 
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Fine Ladies” (1786); “The Bas Bleu: 
or, ConvorHation ” (1786): “Thoughts on 
the Importance of the Manners of tlje 
Great to General Society ” (1788) ; “ An 
Estimate of the Religion of the Fashion- 
able World ” (1700); “ Village Tolitics” 
(1703) ; “The Modern System of Female 
Education ” (1700) ; “Ca;lebs in Search 
of a Wife” (ISOl^); “Practical Piety” 
(1811); “Christian Morals” (1813): 
“Stories for the Middle Ranks of 
Society ” (1818) ; “ Tales for the Common 
People” (1818), “Moral Sketches of 
3*ievailiiig Opinions and Manners” 
(1S19); “Bible Rhymes” (1821) , and 
many other works Her “ J’oetical 
Works ” appeared in 1821>. Her complete 
works were published in elevvn volumes 
in 1830, anil again, with Memoir and 
notes, ill IS,!;!. Her Ufe has been 
written by Shaw (1802), Robc'-rts (18‘U), 
'riionipson (1838); and Smith 
#8,^ “Letters to Zachary Macauliy” 
(1860). 

More, Henry (b. Grantham. Oct. 
12th, 1614; d. Sept 1st, ](.87) “Psy- 
eliodia” (1642), “ Philosophical Poems” 
(1647), “Philosophical Writings,” con- 
taining “ An Antidote against Atheism,” 
“ I3nthusiasmusTriumph.itus,” “Letters 
to Des Cartes,” “ Tmiuortiility of the 
Soul,” “Conjoctura Cabalistica” (1662) , 
“ Thcoloirical Works,” containing “An 
I'iXplanatioij of the Grand Mystery of 
Godliness,” “An Inquiry into the Mys 
tory of Iniquity,” “A Prophetical Kx- 
])osition of the Seven Clmrches in Asia,” 
“A Discourse of tlio Grounds of Faith 
in Points of Religion,” “An Antidote 
against Idolatry,” and “Some Divine 
Hymns” (1768); “Divine Dialogues,” 
containing “Disquisitions concerning 
the Attributes and Providence of God” 
(1743) ; “ Discourses on Several Texts of 
Scripture” (1692); “ Knehiridion Ethi- 
<!um” (1668); and “Enchiridion M«ta- 
]iby6icum” (1671). The Jdfe of More 
was published by R, Ward in 1716. /Sie 
'rulloch’s “Rational Thco’ogy and Chris- 
tian Philosophy in the XVllth Century,” 
and Vaughan’s “Half-hours with the 
IRy sties.” 

More, Sir Thomas (h. Loudon, 
1478 ; d London, July 6th, l.Wo). “The 
Sergeant and the Frere ; ” “ Utopia” (in 
Latin, firstod., 1516); “ TheSupjdycacyon 
of Soulys against the Supplycacyon of 
heggars; ” “ A Dyalogue of Syr Thomas 


More, Knyghto, wherein he treatyd 
divers matters, as of the Veneration and 
Worshyp of Ymages and Relyques, 
praying to Sayntys, and goyiig on Pyl- 
grymage, wyth many othore thyngs 
tonchying the pestylent Sect of Luther 
and Tyndale, by the tone bygone in 
Saxony, and by the tothor labour’d to be 
brought into England” (lr529); “The 
Gonfutacyoii of Tyndalo's Answero” 
(1.V12); “The Socoiul I'arte” of ditto 
(15.33) ; “ Tho Dobollucyon of Salom and 
Bizanco” (l.Vtl) ; “The Apologyo of 
S>r Thomas More, Knyght ” (1533) ; “ A 
Letter Inipugnyngo the erronyouse 
wrvtyng of John Fryth against the 
lilossed Sacrament of the Aultare” 
(l.')33); “The Answer to the First Part 
of the poysoneil Booke wdiyche a name 
less Hcretikc (dolin Frith) hath named 
the Supi>or of tho Lord ” (1534) ; “ Uto- 
pia : written in Latino, by Syr 1 iiom.as 
More, Knvghto, and translated into Eng- 
lishe by Raphe Hobynson ” (1551) ; “A 
Dialogic of Comfort against Tribulation” 
(1553), “A Treatise to rccoave the 
Jllossod Body fif (»ur JiOrd Sacramentally 
and Virtually both ” (1572) , “ Tho His- 
torie of the pittiful Life and unfortunate 
Death of King Edward V. and tho Duke 
of York, his brother, with tho 'IVouhlo- 
some and Tyrannical Government of tho 
Usurpation of Richard IJI. and his 
niiserablo End;” and “Tho Book of 
the FayreOentlewoinan, li.ndy Fortune.’* 
The English works of Sir Thomas More 
wore puldishod in 1557 , tho Latin works 
in 1565 and 151)0. Tho following aro the 
Biographical Authorities The iafe 
and Death of Sir Thomas More,” by his 
grandson, Cresacro More 0626) ; Life, 
by his Boii-in-law, W. Roper (third 
etiitum, 1020); “Tho. Mon Vita ct 
Kxitus,” by J. IloddesdoM, (]0 .j 2); 
“’J’omaso Moro, Grand Cancellano 
d’lnghilterra” (1075); “Vita Tlioraae 
Mon,” by Stapleton 0089); “Life of 
Sir Thomas More,” by Fordinando War- 
ner (175S); “Memoirs of Sir Thomas 
More,” by Cayley (1808); “Thomas 
Morus, Lord Chancelior du lloyaurne 
d’Angleterro ” (JS.33); “Life of Sir 
Thomas More,” by Emily Taylor (1834) ; 
“ JJfc of Sir Thomas More,” by Sir 
I James Mackintosh (1844) ; “TheHouse- 
I hold of Sir Thomas More ” (1851) ; “Life 
! of Sir Thomas More,” in Wordsworth’s 
“ Ecclesiastical Biography,” and Lord 
Campbell’s “Lives of the Lord Chan- 
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oellors.” Fac-simiie of first edition of 
“ Utopia,” by Arbor. 

Morgan, Ladv (b. Dublin, 1783; d. 
London, April 13th, 1859). “Poems” 
(1707); “The Wild Irish Girl ”(1801); 
“ ITie Novice of St. Dominick ” (180G) ; 
“The Lny of an Irish Harp” (1807); 
“Patriotic Sketches of Ireland ” (1807) ; 
“Woman: or, Ida of Athens” (1809); 
“St. Clair” (1810); “The Missionary” 
(1811); “O’Donnell” (1814): “Franco 
in 1816” (1817); “ Florence MacCarthy ” 
(1818); “Life and Times of Salvator 
Rosa” (1824); “Absenteeism” (182.'5) , 
“The 0’Bri.on8 and the O’Flabortys” 
(1827); “The Book of the Boudoir” 
(1829); “France in 1829-30” (1830): 
“Dramatic Scenes from Real Life” 
(1833); “ The Princess ” (1835) ; 

“Woman and her Master” (1840); 
“The Book without a Name,” in con- 
junction with her husband, Sir T. C. 
Morpran, M D. (1841); “Luxima, the 
Prophetess” (1859); and “Pasaapres 
from my Autobiography ” (1859). iSVe W. 
J. Fitzpatrick’s “ Lady Morgan ” (1860). 

Morlesr, Henry (b. London, 1822). 
“Sunrise in Italy, and other Poems” 
(1848); “How to make Home Un- 
healthy” (1850); “A Defence of Ignor- 
ance ” (1851) ; the Lives of Palisav the 
Potter (1852), Jerome Cardan 0854), 
Cornelius Agrippa (1856), and Clement 
Marot (1870) ; “ Memoirs of Bartholomew 
Fair” (1857); “Fairy Tales” (18.59 and 
1860); “English Writers” (1864-7); 
“Journal of a London Playgoer ” (1866) ; 
“Tables of English Literature ” (1870) ; 
laid “A First Sketch of English Litora- 
itiro” (1873); besides editing “King 
aid Commons ” (1868), T/ic Speciatirr 
(1868), and “Cassell’s Library of Eng- 
ish Literature.” 

Morley, John (b. Blackburn, 1838). 
‘Edmund Burke” (1867, Sketch, 1879), 
* Critical Miscellanies ” (1871—7), “ Vol- 
ume ”(1871), “Rousseau” (1873), “The 
Struggle for National Education” (1873), 
“ On Compromise ” (1874), “ Diderot and 
the Encyclopedists” (1878), Ac. Ho 
edited The Mornmg ^iar. Edits The 
Fortnightly Fevieio and Pall Mall Gazette. 

Morris, Iiewis (b. Carmarthen, 
1833). “Songs of Two Worlds” (1872, 
1874, and 1875); “The Epic of Hades” 
(1876-7); “Gwen” (1879); “The Ode 
of Life” (1880). 


Morris, Bichard (b. Southwark, 
Sept. 8th, 1833). “The Etymology of 
Local Names ” (1857), “ Historical' Out- 
lines of English Accidence” (1872), 
“ Elementary Lessons in Historical Eng- 
lish Grammar” (1874), and “A Primer 
of English Grammar ” (1875), besides 
editions of old English works, such as 
“The Priciko of Conscience,” “The 
Ayenbito of In wit,” “SirGawayne and 
the Green Knight,” and the like. Ho 
has also edited the poems of Chaucer and 
Spenser. 

Morris, William (b. 1834). “The 
Defence of Guenevere ” (18.58); “The 
Life and Dcnth of Jason” (1867) : “The 
Earthly Paradise ” (1808—70) ; “ Transla- 
tions fiom the Icelandic ” (1869) ; “ Love 
is Enough ” (1872) ; a translation of “Tlio 
iEneid” of Virgil (1876 j; “The Story 
Sigurd the Volsung, and the Fall of the 
Niblungs” (1876) For Criticisms e(9 
Sted man’s “Victorian Poets,” Swin- 
burne’s “Essays and Studies,” For- 
man’s “T jiving Poets,” JCdinhvrgh 
viiw (1871), Qmrterhf Jievim (1872). 
Wesf7)i'h,^ier Jiwinr (1868), and BlacJc- 
vood^s Magazine (1869). 

Motherwell, William (b. Glas- 
gow, Oct. 13th, 1797; d. Nov. 1st, 
1835). “The Harp of Renfrewshire” 
(1819) ; “ Minstrelsy, Ancient and 

Modern, with an Historical Introduc- 
tion” (1827); “Poems, Narrative an<l 
Lyrical ” (1832) ; and “ Poetical Works,” 
enlarged, with Memoir, in 1849. 

Moultrie, John (b. 1800, d. 1874). 
“My Brother’s Grave,” “Lays of the 
English Church” “ The Dream of Life” 
(18i3), and other poems. Poems, with 
Memoir, by Prebendary Coleridge, in 
1876. Edited “Poetical Remains” of 
Sidney Walker, with Momoir. 

Mozley, James Bowling, D.Dm 
Professor of Divinity at Oxford (b. Lin- 
colnshire, 1813 ; d. Jan. 4th, 1878). 
“The Doctrine of Predestination” 
(1855), “ The Doctrine of Baptismal Re- 
generation” (1856), “The Baptismal 
Controversy” (1802), “Subscription to 
the Articles” (1863), “On Miracles” 
(1865), “Sermons” (1876), “Essays” 
^878), &c. 

Muloch, Dinah Maria (Mrs. 
Craik) (b. Stoke -upon -Trent, 1826). 
“ The Ogilvies ” (1849) ; « OHve*' (I860); 
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•• The Head of the Family ” (1851) ; 
^'A^tha’s Husband” (1852); “John 
Halifax, Gentleman ” (1857) ; “ A Noble 
Life” (1866); “The Woman’s King- 
dom” (1870) ; “ Hannah” (1871); “Tho 
Laurel Bush ”(1877) ; “ A Life for a Life” 
(1859); “Mistress and Maid” (1863); 
“ Christian’s Mistake ” (1865) ; Studies 
from Life” (1869); “Sermons out of 
Church” (1875); “A Legacy” (1878), 
Ac. Poems in 1872. See North Ihitish 


(1864); “Poems” (1868); “The Gram- 
mar of Assent ” (1870) ; and “ Mr. Glad- 
stone’s ‘Expostulation’” (1875). Se^ 
Fortnightly RedewioT 1877. 

Nfewton, John (b. London, July 
24th, 1725; d. Dec. 31st, 1807). “Car- 
diphonia : or, Utterance of the Heart” 
ptSl) ; “ Messiah ; I’ifty Expository 
Discourses” (178G); and, with Cowpor 
the poet, the “ Olnoy Hymns.” 


Jieview (1858). 

ISTash, Thomas (b. Lowestoft, Suf- 
folk, 1567 ; d. circa 1600). “ Plaine 

Percevall, the Peace-Maker of England ;” 
“Martin's Months Minde” (1589); 
“ Pappe with a Hatchet ” a589 «) ; “ The 
Ketumo of the Renowned Cavahero Pas- 
quill of England ” (1589) ; “ The Ana- 
tomic of Absurditie’’ Q589) ; “Pasquil’s 
Apologia ” (1590) ; “ Pierce Pennilc.s.se, 
his Su plication to the Divell ” (1592) ; 
‘‘Strange Newes of tho Intercepting 
certaine Letters” (1592) ; “Apologie of 
Pierce Pcnnilosso’’ (17)92); “Christ’s 
Teares over Jerusalem ” (1593) ; “Dido,” 
with Christopher Marlowe (1594) ; “ The 
Unfortunate Traveller” (1594) ; “ The 
Terrors of the Night ” (1594) ; “ Have 
with you to Saffron Walden ” (1596) ; 
“ Nashe’s Lenten Stuffo ” (1599) ; 

“Summer’s Last Will and Testament” 
(1600) ; “The lleturno of the Knight of 
tho Post from Hell ”(1606); and other 
works. See the sketch of his Life by 
Collier, prefixed to the edition of “ Pierce 
Pennilesse,” published in 1842. 

Newman, Francis William (b, 
London, J une 27th, 1 805) “ The Human 
Soul ; its Sorrows and Aspirations ” 
(1849) ; “ Phases of Faith : I*assagcs 
from My Own Creed” (1850); “A 
Church of the Future” (185 1) ; “ Theism : 
Doctrinal and Practical ” (1858) ; “Mis- 
cellanies: Academical and Historical” 
(1869) ; and many other works. 

Newman, John Henry, D.D. 

g ). London, Feb. 2l8t, 1801). “ I’arocbial 
ermons” (1838 — 44); “Sermons on 
Subjects of the Day ” (1844) ; “ The 
Theory of Religious Belief ” (1844) ; 
“The Development of Christian Doc- 
trine ” (1846) ; “ Loss and Gain ; the 
Story of a Convert ” (1848) ; “ The Office 
and Work of Universities” (1854—6); 
“Sermons Preached on Various Occa- 
sions ” (1857) ; “ Apologia pro Vita Sua ’* 


Newton, Sir Isaac (b. Wools- 
ihorpe, Lincolnshire, Dec. 25th, 1642 ; 
d. Konsington. March 20th, 1727). 
“ Principia Philosophiae Naturalis 
Mathomatica” (1687), “Quadrature of 
Curves” (1700), “Opticks” (1704), 
“Arithmetica Universalis ” (1707), 

“Analysis per Quantitatum Series” 
(1711), “De Mundi Systemate” (1728), 
“Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms” 
(1728), “ Observations on the Prophecies 
of Daniel” (1733), “Tho Method of 
Fluxions and Analysis by Infinite Series ” 
(1736), and other works, published by 
Bishop Horsley in 1779 — 85, under the 
title of “(Jpora quaj extant Omnia.” 
The Life of Newton has boon written by 
Fontonollo (1728), Frisi (1778), Biot 
1822), Do Morgan (1833), Whowell 
1836), and Sir David Brewster (18.53 and 
1855). His “ Corrcsjioudenco with Pro- 
fessor Cotes” appeared in 1850. Best 
edition of “ Principia,” 1871. 

Nichols, John (b. Islington, Feb. 
2nd, 1745; d. Nov. 26tb, 1836). “Brief 
Memoirs of Mr. Bowyor ” (1778) ; “ Bio- 
graphical Anecdotes of William Ho- 
garth ” (1781) ; “Anecdotes of Bowyer 
and many of his Literary Friends” 
(1782); “The Progresses and Public 
Processions of Queen Elizabeth” (1788 
—1807) ; “ Tho History and Antiquities 
of the Town and (’ounty of Leicester ” 
(1795—1815); “Literary Anecdotes of 
tho Eigbtoonth Century ” (1812—15) ; 
“ Illustrations of tho Literary History of 
the Eighteenth Century” (1817—68); 
“ Progresses, Processions, and Magnifi- 
cent Festivities of King James tho First, 
Ac.” (1828) ; editions of the Letters of 
Sir Richard Steele and Bishop Atter- 
bury ; “ The Bibliotheca Topographica 
Britannica ” (1780—1800) ; and other 
works, a list of which may be read in 
The Gentleman* 8 Magazine for December, 
1826. See in that number a Memoir of 
John Nichols, by Alexander Chalmers. 
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Nloolas, Sir I^’icholaa Harris 
(b. Cornwall, March lOtb, 1799 ; d. near 
Boulogne, Aug. Srd, 1848). *‘Life of 
■William Davison” (1823), “Notitia 
Historioa ” (1824), A Synopsis of tho 
Peerage of England” (1825), “Testa- 
menta Vetusta ” (1826), “ History of the 
Town and School of Rugby ” (1827), 

Lives of Tzaak Walton and Charles 
Cotton ” (1837), “ History of tho Orders 
of Knighthood of the British Empire” 
(1842), and “Life and Times of Sir 
Chrihtopher Hatton” (1847). Edited 
The Ri'timpeclive JRtvieWf and certain of 
tho Aldine Poets. 

North, Roger (b. 1650; d. 1733). 
“Lives of the Right Hon. Francis 
North, Baron of Guildford, Sir Dudley 
North, and tho Hon. and Rev. Dr. John 
North” (1742 — 4); “Examon: or, an 
Enquiry into the Credit and Veracity of 
a Protended Compleat History of Eng- 
land” (1740); “A Discourse on the 
Study of the Laws” (1824); and “Me- 
moirs of Musick,” edited l)y Dr. iiim- 
bault in 1846. 

Norton, The Hon. Mrs. Caro- 
line Hlizabeth 8., Lady Maxwell 
(b. about 1808 j d. 1877). “TheDandie’s 
Rout ; ” “ Tho Sorrows of Rosalie ” 
(1829); “The Undying One” (1831); 
“The Coquette, and Other Stories” 
(1834); “The Wife and Woman’s Re- 
ward ” (1835) ; “The Dream, and Other 
Poems” (1840); “Tho Child of the 
Islands” (1845) ; “Aunt Carry’s Ballad.s” 
(1847) ; “ The Martyr ” (1849) ; “ A Resi- 
dence in Sierra Leone ” (1849) ; “ Tales 
and Sketches in Prose and Verse ” (1850 
— identical with “ The Coquette ”) ; 
“Stuart of Dunleath ” (1851) ; “ English 
Laws of Custom and Marriage for 
Women of the 19th Century ” (1864) ; 
“ Letter to the Queen on the Marriage 
and Divorce Bill ” (1855) ; “ The Lady 
of La Garaye ” (1862) ; “Lost and 
Saved” (1863); “Old Sir Douglas” 
(1867). 

Norton, Thomas (b. Sharpenhoe, 
Bedfordshire. 1532 ; d. 1584). Trans- 
lation of Calvin's “Institutes” (1562); 
Three Acts of “ Perrex and Porrex.” 


O 

Occam, William of (b. Ockham, 
Surrey, 1270; d. Munich, April 7th, 
1347). “Disputatio inter Clericum et 


Militem ” (1475) ; “ DialOgorum libri 
septem adversus hmreticos ; et Tractatus 
de dogmatibiis Johannis XXII.” (1476) ; 
“Opus nonaginta dierum et dialog, 
compendium errorum contra Johannem 
XXII.” (1481); “Scri^tum in primum 
librum sentenciarum, in guo theologica 
simul et arcium atque philosophia) dog- 
mata usquo ad principia resol vunturstilo 
clarissimo facili et apto ” (1483) ; “Quod- 
libeta septem” (1487); “Tractates 
Logiem divisus in tros partes” (1488); 
“ Centiloquiurn Thoologioum ” (1494) ; 
“Qutusiiones et Decisiones in quatiior 
libros Sententiaruin ” (1495) ; “ Ex- 
positio aurea super totam artem "V^eterem, 
continens hosce tractatus ” (1496) ; and 
“ Sumnia totius logicro ” (1498). For a 
list of Occam’s other works, see JbehePs 
*'Gelohrten Lexicon jseealsoHaur^an’s 
“ La Philosophie Scholastique ” (1848), 
and Harper's “ The School ” (1880). 

Ocrleve, Thomas (b. about 1370). 
English translation of **De Regimine 
Principum,” and minor pieces, printed 
by George Mason in 1796. See Warton’s 
“ Historv ; ” also Morley’s “ English 
Writers,” ii. 1 ; Eitson’s “ Bibliographia 
Pootica;” and Ellis’s “Specimens of 
the English Poets.” 

Ogilby, John (b. Edinburgh, 1600 ; 
d. 1676). Translations of “ The ASneid ” 
(1649), “iEsop’s Fables” (1651), “The 
Iliad ” (1660), and The Odyssev " 
(1061). 

Oliphant, liaurence (b. 18*29). 
“A Journey to Katmaiidhu,” “The 
Russian Shores of the Black Sea ” (1850), 
“Minnesota and the Far West” (1855), 

The Transcaucasian Campaign under 
Omer Pasha” (1856), “A Narrative of 
tho Earl of Elgin’s Mission to China and 
Japan in 1857-9” (1860), “Patriots 
and Filibustiers ” (1861^ “Incidents of 
Travel,” and “Piccadilly” (1870). 

Oliphant, Mrs. Mflrgaret (b. 

Liverpool, about 1818). “ Mrs. Margaret 
Maitland” (1849); “Merkland” (1861); 
“ Adam Graeme of Mossgray ” (1852) ; 
“Harry Muir" (1853); “Magdalen 
Hepburn ” (1854) : “ Lilliesleaf ” (1865) ; 
“Zaidee” (1866); “Katie Stewart” 
(1856); “The (Juiet Heart” (1856); 
'‘Chronicles of Carlingford ” (including 
“Salem Chapel,” “The Perpetual 
Curate,” “The Rector,” “Mrs. Marjori- 
banks,” and “ Phoebe Junior ”) ; “Agnes 
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Uinistcr’s Wife ” (1869) ; ** John ” (1870); 
« Three Brothers (1870) ; “ A Son of the 
Soil” (1870); ‘'Squire Arden” (1871); 
"Ombra” (1872); "At his Gates” 
(1872); "Innocent” (1873); "May” 
(1873) ; " A Rose in June ” (1874) ; " For 
Love and Life” (1874); "Valentine 
and his Brothers ” (187*^) ; The Curate 
in Charge ” (1876) ; "CariU” (1877); 
"Mrs. Arthur” (1877); "Young Mus- 
grave ” (1877) ; “The Primrose Path” 
(1878), and " Within the Precincts ” 
(1879) ; besides Memoirs of Edward 
Irving (1862), Francis d’Assisi (1870), 
and Montalcmbert (1872), “Historical 
Sketches of the Reign of George II.” 
(1869), “The Makers of Florence ”(1876), 
“ Dante ” (1877), and “ Dress ” (1878). 

Otway, Thomas (b.Trotton, Sussex, 
March 3rd, 16/51 ; d. Jjoudon, April 14th, 
168/5), “Aleibiadcs” (1675), “Don 
Carlos ” (167.'i), “Cains Marius” (1680), 
"The Orphan ” (1680), “Venice Pre- 
served ” (1682), " Titus and Berenice,” 
"Friendship in Fashion,” and "The 
Soldier’s Fortune.” His Works in 1813, 
with Life. For Criticism, see Sir Walter 
Scott’s “ Essay on the Drama,” and E. 
W. Gosfeo m The Coniliill (Dec., 1877). 

Ouida (Louisa de la Ramt'^e) : — 
"Ariadne,” “Cecil Castloinaino’s Gage,” 
"Chandos,” “A Dog of Flanders,” 
" Under Two Flags ” (1868), “ Puck ” 
(1869), “ Folle-Farine,” “Friendship,” 
"Held in Bondage,” “Idalia” (1867), 
"In a Winter City,” “I'ascarel ” (187 i), 
" Sigma,’ “ Strathmore,” “ Trieotriu,” 
"Two Little Wooden Shoes” (1874), 
"Moths” (1880), “Pipistrello and other 
Stories” (1880). 

Owen, John, D.D. (b. 1616 ; d. 
Ealing, Aug. 24th, 1683). " The Display 
of Arminianism” (1642); "Communion 
with God ” (1657) ; “ Exposition of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews ” (1668) ; “On 
Justification ” (1677) ; “SalusEIectorum, 
Sanguis Jesu : or, the Death of Death in 
the Death of Christ;” “Diatriba de 
Divina Justitia;” “Doctrine of the 
Saint’s Perseverance explained and con- 
firmed ; ” " Viudicire Evangelic® ; ” 

“ Mortification of Sin by Believers ; ” 
“On the Divine Original, Authority, 
Self-evidencing Light and Power of the 
Scriptures;” “On the Nature, Rise 
and Progress, and Study of True Theo- 


logy” (1661) ; " Animadversions on ‘Fiat 
Lux ’ ; " Indwelling Sin ; ” “A Dis- 

course of the Holy Spirit ; ” “ Christo- 
logia.” Works, with Life, in 1826. A 
Memoir bad appeared in 1720. 

Owen, Richard, C,B. (b. Lan- 
caster, July 20th, 1804). “Odonto- 
graphy” (1840—45), “Lectures on the 
Invertebrate Animals” (1846), “History 
of British Fossil Mammals and Birds” 
(1816), " Parthenogenesis ” (1849), 

“History of British Fossil Reptiles” 
(1849—51), “Palmontology” (1860), &c. 

Owen, Robert (b. Newton, Mont- 
gomeryshire, May 14th, 1771 ; d. June 
25th, 18/7). “ New Views of Society ” 
(1812). 

Owen, Robert Dale (b. New 

Lanark, 1804). “System of Education 
at New Lanark” (1824); “Moral Physio- 
Jogry” (1831); “Personalty of God ” and 
“ Authenticity of tho Bible ” (1832) ; 
“ Footfalls on tho Boundary of Another 
World ” (1860) ; “ The Debatable Land ” 
(1872) ; “Threading My Way; an Auto- 
biography” (1874). 


P 

Paine, Thomas (b. Thotford, Nor- 
folk, Jan. 29th, 1737 ; u. New York, June 
8th, 1809). “Common Sense” (1776), 
“The American Crisis ”(1776— 83), " The 
Rights of Man ”(1791— 92), and ‘ ‘ The Age 
of Reason ”(1792 and 1796). His Life 
was written by “Francis Rydys ” (George 
Chalmers) (1791), Richard Carlile (1819), 
Oldys (1791), Cheetham (1809), Rickman 
(1814), Sberwin (1819), Harford (18520), 
and Vale (1853). See The North Amej'imn 
Jieviewj vol. Ivii. Works, Boston, 1856; 
Political Works, London, 1875. 

Paley, William (b. Peterborough, 
July, 1743 ; d. May 25th, 1805), " Prin- 
ciplos of Moral and Political Philosophy ” 
(178.5), “ Hor® Paulin® ” (1790), "A View 
of the Evidences of Christianity ” (1794), 
“ Natural Theology ” (1803), “ Sermons ” 
(1808), “ Reasons for Contentment,” 
and “Tho Clergyman’s Compt-nion in 
Visiting the Sick.” Works (1815), with 
Life ; Memoirs by G. W. Meadley in 
1809. 

Palgrave, Sir Francis (b. London, 
July, 1788 ; d. Hampstead, July 6th, 
1861). “ History of the Anglo-Saxons ” 
(1831) ; " The Rise and Progress of the 
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English Commonwealth” (1832) ; “ Rotuli 
Curiao Regis” (1835); “The Ancient 
Kalendars and Inventories of His 
Majesty’s Exchequer ” (1836) ; “ Truths 
and Fictions of the IMiddle Ages: the 
Merchant and the Friar ” (1837) ; “ The 
History of Normandy and of England” 
(1861—57), and other works. 

Palgrave, Francis Turner (b. 
London, Sept. 28th, 1824), edited “The 
(rolden Treasury of English Songs and 
Lyrics” (1861). “Idylls and Songs” 
(1854). “Essays on Art” (18b6), 
“Hymns” (18G7), “Five Days’ Enter- 
tainments at Wentworth Grange ” (1868), 
“Lyrical Poems” (1871). 

Parnell, Thomas (b. Dublin, 1679; 
d. Chester, July, 1717). “The Life of 
Zoilus,” &c. Poems, with miscellaneous 
Prose Works and Life by Goldsmith 
(1773). 

Parr, Samuel, LI|.D. (b. Harrow, 
Jan. 15th, 1747; d. March 6th, 1825). 
“Prefatio ad Bollondenura de Statu 
Prisci Orbia” (1788) ; “ Letter from Ireno- 
polis to the Inhabitants of Eleuthero- 
polis ” (1792) ; “Characters of tho Late 
llight Honourable Charles James Fox, 
selected, and in part written by Philo- 
^latris Vandcencis” (1809), &c. “Aphor- 
isms, Opinions, and Reflections of the 
late Dr. S. Parr” were published in 
1826; “Bibliotheca Parriaiia: a Cata- 
logue of tho Library of the Rev. Samuel 
Parr, LL.D.,” in 1827; “Parriana: or. 
Notices of tho Rev. Samuel Parr, LL.D., 
collected and in part written by E. 11. 
Barker, Esq.,” in 1828—9; and “Me- 
moirs of the Rev. Samuel Parr, LL.D,” 
by tho Rev. William Field, in 1828. In 
the same year appeared an edition of his 
Works, “with Memoirs of his Life and 
Writings, and a selection from his Cor- 
respondence, by John Johnstone, M.D.” 

Patmore, Coventry Keareay 
Digbton (b. Woodford, Essex, July 
2ndJ 1823), “Poems” (1844), with ad- 
ditions in 1853, under the title of 
“Tamerton Church Tower, and other 
Poems;” “The Angel in tho House,” 
in four parts— “ The Betrothal ” (1854), 
“The Espousal” (1856), “ Faithful for 
Ever” (1860), and “The Victories of 
Love ^ (1862) ; besides “Tho Unknown 
Eros” (1877). A selection from his 
poems has been published by Richard 
Garnett, entitled “ Florilegium Amantis” 
(1879). 


Peele, Qeorge (b. 1552, d. 1698 ? ). 
“The Arraignment of Paris” (1584), 
“The Device of the Pageant” (1585), 
“ An Eclogue Gratulatorie ” (1589), “ A 
Farewell” (1589), “Polyhymnia” (1590), 
“Descensus Astrsese” (1591), “The 
Hunting of Cupid” (1691), “King Ed- 
ward the First” (1593), “The Honour of 
the Garter” (1593), “Tho Battle of 
Alcazar ” (1594), “ The Old Wives’ Tale ” 
(1595), “The Love of King David and 
Fair Bethsabe ” (1599), “ Historie of 
Two Valiant Knights” (1599), “Merrie 
Conceited Jests” (1627), “The Turkish 
Mahomet and Hyren tho Fairo Greek.” 
Life by Dyce, prefixed to Works, in 
1828. For Criticism, see Campbell’s 
“ Specimens of tho English Poets,” 
Lamb’s “Dramatic Poets,” Collier’s 
“Dramatic Poetry,” &c. 

Pepys, Samuel (b. Brampton, 
Huntingdonshire, Feb. 23rd, 1633 ; d 
May 26th, 1703). “Memoirs relating to 
the State of the Royal Navy of England” 
(1690). “ Diary ” edited by Lord Bray- 

brooko in 1825; best edition, 1879. 
The “Life, Journals, and Correspon- 
dence ” of l^pys published in 1841. 

Percy, Thomas, Bishop of Dro- 
inore (b. Bridgnorth, Shropshire, April 
13th, 1728 , d. Dromoro, Ireland, Sept. 
30th, 1811). “ Reli(iues of Ancient Eng- 

lish Poetry” (1765) ; translation of 
Mallet’s “Northern Antiquities” (1770); 
“ Five Pieces of Runic Poetry, trans- 
lated” (1763) ; “Tho Songs of Solomon, 
translated with a Commentary ” (1764) ; 
“Tho Hermit of Wark worth” (1771); 
“ A Key to tho New Testament” (1779); 
and “An Essay on the Origin of the 
English Stage” (1793). The “Reliques” 
were edited by Halos and Fumivall in 
1868. 

Philips, Ambrose (b. Leicester- 
shire, 1671 ; d. London, June 8th, 1749). 
“Pastorals” (1708), “A Poetical Letter 
from Copenhagen” (1709), “Persian 
Tales” (1709), “The Distrost Mother” 
(1712), “The Briton” (1722), “Hum- 
phrey, Duke of Gloucester” (1722), and 
“Poems” (1748). Edited The Free- 
thinker, Life by Dr. Johnson. 

Pinkerton, John (b. Edinburgh, 
Feb. 17th, 1758; d. Paris, March lOtb, 
1820). “Scottish Tragic Ballads” 
(1781); “Essay on Medals” (1782); 
“ Rimes ” (1/82) ; “ Select Scotti^ 
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Ballads” (1783); “Letters on Litera- 
ture ” (178r>) ; “ Ancient Scottish Poems” 
(1786); “A Dissertation on the Origin 
and Progress of the Scythians or Goths ” 
1787); “ Vita) Aiitiquie Sanctorum,” &c. 
(1780) ; “An Kn<iuiry into the History of 
Scotland” (1780), “The Medaliic His- 
tory of Euglaml to the Revolution” 
(1790); “Scottish Poems” (1792) ; “Ob- 
servations on the Antiquities, Ac , of 
Western Scothmd” (179'>), “Tchono- 
graphia Scotica” (1797); “The History 
of Scotland Iroin the Accession of the 
House of Stuart to that of Mary ” (1797), 
“The Scottish Gallery ” (1799) , “Wal- 
poliana : ” “ Modem Geograjihy , ” “ Re- 
col lections of Paris.” “Pctralogy”; 
an edition of Barbour’s “Bruce;” and 
other works “Literary Correspon- 
dence ” (ISoO). 

Pope, Alexander (b London, May 
21st, 1688 ; d I’wjckonhain, May 30th, 
1744), “Pastorals' (1709) An Essay 
on Criticism ” (1711) , “ The Rape of the 
Lock” (1711 and 1714); “The IVlessiah” 
(1712); “The Temple of Fame” (1712); 
“Prologue to Cato” (1713); “Wimlsor 
Forest” (1713); “Ode for St. Cecilia’s 
Day” (1713); “ Narrative of Dr. Robert 
Norris, concerning the Strange and De- 
plorable Frenzy of .1. I) (,Iobu Dennis)” 
il713); “Elegy to the Memory of an 
Unfortunate Lady” (1717); “Epistle 
fromEloisato Abelard’’ (1717) ; “Three 
Hours after Marriage.’’ translation of 
the “Iliad” (17]i> -1720); Edition of 
Shakespeare (]72.'»), translation of the 
“Odyssey” (172.> -2()) , “Letters to 
Cromwell’* (17*2(1); “Treatise on the 
Bathos” (1727) ; “ The Dunciad ” (1728), 
contributions to The Grub Street Journal 
(1730—1737) . “ Epistle on Taste ” (1713), 
“ Essay on Man ” (1732—1734) , “ Moral 
Essays” (1732- 1735); “Kpistloto Ar- 
buthnot ” (1735) ; “ Correspondence ” 

(1735 and 1736) : “ Imitations of Horace” 
(1733-4-7); “Epilogue to the Satires” 
(1738); “The New Dunciad” (1742 
— 1743). Best edition of Works, 
Elwin’s. See also the editions by A, 
W. Ward (1869), Cowden Clarke (1873), 
and Rossetti (1873), with biographies. 
“Concordance to Pope’s Works,” by 
Abbot (1875), and “Pope” (1880). For 
Criticism, see Johnson’s “ Lives of the 
Poets,” Hazlitt’s “ English Poets,” De 
Qnincey’s * ‘ Leaders of Literature, ” Sainte 
“Causeries,” Taiae’s “English 
a H* 


Literature,” Stephen’s “Honrs in a Li- 
brary,” and his “Pope” (“Mon of Let- 
ters”), a German “Life” by Deetz ( Leip- 
zic,1876), and Lowell’s ‘ ‘ Study Windows. ” 

Porson, Richard (b. East Ruston, 
Norfolk, Doc. 25th, 1759 ; d. Loudon, 
Sopt. 28th, 1808). “ Letters to Mr. 

Archdeacon Travis” (1790) ; editions of 
the “Hecuba” (1797); “Orestes’* 
(1798); “Phccnisew (1799); “Medea” 
(ISOl), and other publications collected 
by Monk and Bloonihold in the “Adver- 
sana” (1812), by Dobroe in the “Notaj 
in Aristophanem ” (182(^) ; by Kidd in 
tho “ I’racts and Miscellaneous Oriti- 
cu'^ms ” (1815) , the whole forming, with 
hi.s “Photii Gnecuin Lexicon ” and “An 
Imperfect Outline of iiis Life ” by Kidd, 
tho six volumes of “ Opera I*hilologTca et 
Critica ” See, also, “ Porsoniana” (1814); 
“A Short Account of tho lo+o Mr. 
Richard P«)rson,*’ by the Rev. Stephen 
Weston (1808); “A Narrative of the 
last Illness and Death of Richard Por- 
son,” by Dr. Adam (Harko (1808); “A 
Vindication of the Literary (.Jharacter of 
tlio late Professor IVirson,” by Onto 
Cantabn^»’:srj»is (Dr. Turton, Bishop of 
Ely) (1827), “Tho Life of Richard 
Porson” by tho Rev. J. Selby Watson 
(1861), and Aiken’s “Athenaeum ” 

Porter, Anna Maria (b. 1780 ; d. 
Bristol, Juno 21st, 1832) “Artless 
Tales ”(1793); “ Octavia ” (1798) ; “The 
Lakes of Killarney ” (1804) ; “A Sailor’s 
Friendship and a Soldier’s Love” (1805); 
“The Hungarian Brothers” (1807); 
“Don Sebastian” (1809); “Ballads, 
Romaners, and other Poems” (1811); 
“Tho Recluse of Norway” (1814); 
“ Walsh Colville ” (1819) ; “ The Feast of 
St Magdalen” (1818); “The Village of 
Mariendorpt” (1821), “The Knight of 
St John” (1821); “Roche Blanche” 
n822) ; “ Tales round a Winter Hearth” 
(in conjunction with her sister, Jane) ; 

Honor O’Hara” (1826); “Barony” 
(1830) j and other works. 

Porter, Jane (h. Durham, 1776; 
d. Bristol, May 24th, 1850). “ Thadrleus 
of Warsaw” (1803); “The Scottish 
Chiefs” (1810); “1?he Pastor’s Fire- 
side ” (181.5) ; “ Duke Christian of Lune- 
berg” (1824); “Coming Out,” and “The 
Field of Forty Footsteps ” fl828) ; 
“ Tales round a Winter He^h " (in con- 
junction with her sister, Anna Maria), 
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; “Sir Edward Seaward’s Narra- 
and other works. 


Fraed, Winthrop Maokworth 

(b. London, July 26th, 1802; d. July 
15th, 1839). “Poems" (1864), wiA 
Memoir by Derwent Coleridge. 


Prioe, Richard, D.D. (b. Llan- 
geinor, Glamorganshire, Feb. 23rd, 1723; 
d. March 19th, 1791). “ Review of the 
Principal Questions and Difficulties in 
Morals” (1758); throe dissertations on 
“Prayer,* “Miraculous Evidences of 
Christianity,*’ and “ On the Reasons for 
Expecting that virtuous men shall meet 
after death in a state of happiness" 
(1767) ; and “A Free Discussion of the 
Doctrines of Materialism ” (1778). aSIsc 
the « Life ” by Morgan (1815). 


Priestley, Joseph, LIi.D. (b. 
Fieldhead, near Leeds, March 13th, 
1733); d. Feb. 6th, 1804). “The Scrip- 
ture Doctrine of Remission,” “Lectures 
on the Theory of Language and Uni- 
versal Grammar *’ (1762) ; “ Chart of 
Biography” (1765); “The History and 
Present State of Electric Science, with 
Original Observations ” (1767) ; “ Rudi- 
ments of English Grammar” (1769); 
“ Theological Repository ’* (1 769—88) ; 
“ The History and Present State of Dis- 
coveries relating to Vision, Light, and 
Colours ” (1772) ; “ Institutes of Natural 
and Revealed Religion ” (1772) ; “Exami- 
nation of Reid, Beattie, &c.” (1774) , “Ex- 
periments and Observations on Different 
Kinds of Air” (1774); “The Doctrine 
of Philosophic^ Necessity ” (1777) ; 
“Lectures on Oratory and Criticism” 
(1777) ; “Disquisitions relating to Matter 
and Spirit” (1777); “A Harmony of 
the Evangelists, in Greek ” (1777) ; 
“Observations on Education” (1778); 
“ Letters to a Philosophical Unbeliever ** 
(1781—87) ; “A History of Corruptions 
of Christianity” (1782); “A History of 
Earlv Opinions concerning Jesus Christ” 
(1786); “Lectures on History and 
General Policy” (1788); “A General 
History of the Christian Church to the 
Fall of the Western Empire” (1790); 
“Discourses on the Evidences of R^ 
vealed Religion” (1794); “An Answer 
to Mr. Paine’s ‘Age of Reason ’ ” (1795) ; 
“A Comparison of the Institutes of 
Moses with those of the Hindoos and 
other Ancient Nations” (1799) ; “A 
General History of the Christian Church 


from the Fall of the Western Empire to 
the Present Time” (1802); “Notes on 
all the Books of Scripture” (1803); 
“The Doctrines of Heathen Philosophy 
compared with those of Revelation^’ 
(1804) ; and other “ Works” included in 
the 26-volume edition published with a 
“ Life ’* by J. Towill Rutt, in 1823. See 
also the “Life” by John Corry (1805), 
which includes “Critical Observations 
on his Works,” and the “Memoirs of 
Dr. Joseph Priestley, to the year 1795, 
written by himself, with a continuation 
to the Time of his Decease,” by his son 
Joseph Priestley, and “Observations on 
his Writings,” by Thomas Cooper and 
William Christie” (1806-7). 

Prior, Matthew (b. July 21st, 
1664; d. Wimpole, Sept. 18th, 1721). 
“The City and Country Mouse” (1687) 
(with Halifax) ; “ Carmen Seculare ** 
(1700); and other works, a collected 
edition of which appeared in 1718. 
“ Poems” edited, with biographical and 
critical introductions, by Dr. Johnson 
(1822), John Mitford (ISfe), and George 
Gil611an (1857). “ Memoirs” and “Sup- 
plement ** to poems in 1722. 

Proctor, Adelaide Anne (b. 
London, Oct. 30th, 1825 ; d. London, 
Fob. 2nd, 1864). “ Legends and Lyrics ** 
(1858). ♦Seethe “Memoir” prefixed to 
her poems by Charles Dickens (1866). 

Proctor, Bryan Waller (b. Wilt- 
shire or London, Nov. 21st, 1/87; d. 
London, Oct. 4th, 1874). “Dramatic 
Scenes” (1819), “A Sicilian Story” 
(1820), “Mercian Colonna” (1820), 
“Mirandola” (a play, 1821), “The Flood 
of Thessaly ” (1822), “Effigies Pooticse,” 
“English Songs” (1832), “Essays and 
Tales in Prose” (1851), besides “Bio- 
graphies” of Koan and Lamb. Edited 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson. See Miss 
Martineau’s “Biographical Sketches” 
and his “Autobiography” (1877). 

Proctor, Richard Anthony (b. 
Chelsea, Mwch 23rd, 1837). “Saturn 
and its System ” (1866) ; “ Handbook of 
the Stars, and Gnomonio Star Atlas* 
(1866); “Half Hours with the Stars” 
(1869); “Other Worlds than Ours” 
(1870) ; “Transits of Venus” (1874), &c. 

Prynne, William (b. Swainswick, 
Somersetshire, 1600; d. London, Oct. 
24th, 1669). “ Histrio - Mastix : the 

Player’s Scourge, or Actor’s Tragedie ” 
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(1633) ; “ Newes from Ipswich ” (1C37) ; 
“ The Antipathie of the English Lordly 
Legacie hoth. to regall Monarchy ana 
Civill Unity ** (1641) ; “A Pleasant Purge 
for a Roman Catholic to evacuate his 
Evill Humours” (1642): “Pride’s 
Purge ” (1648) ; ‘ * Records of the Tower ; ” 
“Parliamentary Writs,” &c. Sfe vol. 
iii. of Howell's ** State Trials and Docu- 
ments relating to William Prynne,” &c. 
(Camden Society, 1S77). 

Purchas, Samuel (b Thaxterl, 
Essex, 1577 ; d. Loudon, Sept. 30th, 
1626). “Purchas, his Pilgrimage: or, 
Relations of the World, and the Re- 
ligions observed in all Ages and Places 
discovered from tlie Creation to this 
Present” (1613); “ Microcohraus : or, 
the Hiatorio of Man” (1610); “The 
King’s Tower and Tnunijihaut Arch of 
London ” (1621); “11 ak ly t us I’ost- 
humuB : or, Purchas his Pilirnnios, coii- 
tayning a History of the World, in Sea 
Voyages and Lande IVavels, by Eng- 
lishmen and others ” (1625-- 0). 

Pusey, Edward Bouverie, D D. 

(b. 1800). “The Doctiine of the Real 
Presence Vindicated” (1855), “A His- 
tory of the (Jouncils of the Church” 
(1857;; “Sermons preached before the 
Cuiversity of Oxfonl ” (1850 and 1872); 
“Tiie Minor Prophets, with C’omuicn- 
tary ” (1862— 67) ; “Daniel theProjibot” 
(1864) ; “ The C!hurch of England a I^or- 
tion of Christ’s Ono Holy Catholic 
Church” (1865); “Un- Science, not 
♦Science, Adverse- to Faith” (1878); 
“Advice on IJearing Confession ” (1878) ; 
“Parochial Sermons.” Edited “Tracts 
for the Times.” 

Puttenbam, George (b. circa 
1530). “Partheniades” (1579), “Arte of 
English Poesie ” (1580) ; both reprinted, 
with Memoir of the Autlior by Hazle- 
wood, in 1811. Facsimile of the “Aile” 
by Arber (1869). 

Pye, Henry James (b. London, 
1746; d. 1813). “ The Progress of Re- 
finement” (1783); “Shooting” (1784); 
“A Commentary illustrating the Poetics 
of Aristotle, by Examples taken chielly 
from the Modern Poets ” (1792) ; “ Al- 
fred ” (1801) ; and “ Comments on the 
Commentators of Shakespeare” (1807); 
^Poems” (1810), 


Q 

Quarles, Franeis (b. Romford, 
Essex, 1592; d. Sept. 8th, 1644). “A 
Feast for Worraes ” (1620) ; “Pentalogia : 
or, the Quintessence of Meditation” 
(1620) ; “ Hadassa : or, the History of 
Queen Esther” (1621); “Argalus and 
Parthenia” (1621); “Job Militant, with 
Meditations Divine and Moral ” (1624) ; 
“Sion’s Elegies wept by Jeremio the 
Prophet” (1624); “Sion’s Sonnets Sung 
by Solomon the King, and jioriphraB’d ” 
(1625): “Divine Poems” (1630); “Di- 
vine Fancies” (1632); “Emblems, Di- 
vine and M oral ” (1 635) ; “ II ioroglyphics 
of the Life of Man” (1638); “The 
Shepherd’s Oracles” (1644) ; “The 
Virgin W’idow” (1619); “Enchiridion, 
containing Institutions Divine, Contem- 
plative, Practicall, Moral, Ethical, Eco- 
nomical, I’olitical” (1652), &c. 

Qaincey, Thomas de (b. Man- 
chester, Aug. 15th, 1785; d. Edinburgh, 
Doe. 8th, 1859). “Works” (1853) :-i., 
“Autobiographic Sketches ii. “Anto- 
biogra}>hie Skidches, with Recollections 
of the Lakes;” in., “Miscellanies, chiefly 
Narrative ; ” iv., “ Misccllanios ; ” v., 
“Confessions of an English Opium 
Eater’’ (1822); vi , “Skou-hes, Critical 
and Riograpliio ; ” vii., Studies of Secret 
Records, Personal and Historic;” viii., 
“Essays, Sceptical and Anti -Sceptical, 
or Problems neglected or misconceived 
i\ , “Leadeis in Literature, with a 
Notice of Traditional Errors alfecting 
Thera ;” x , “Cllassic Records, Reviewed 
and Deciphered;” xi., “C’ritieal Sugges- 
tions on Style and Rhetoric, with Gorman 
Talcs”; xii. “ Speculations, Literary and 
Philosojdiic, with German Tales” ; xiil. 
“Speculations, Literary and Philo- 
sophic ;” and xiv., “Letters to a Young 
Mail whoso Education has been Neg- 
lected.” Much more complete edition 
by Ticknor and Field, of Iio.ston, U.S., 
in tvrenty volimuis. For liiograpliy, see 
his “ AutobLojr.iphy,” Miss Martineau’s 
“Biographical Sketches,” and his ‘Life” 
by Pago (1877). For Criticism, see Stir- 
ling’s “ Essays ” and Stephen’s “Hours 
in a Library.” 

B 

Kadoliffe, Anne (b. London, July 
9th, 1764 ; d. London, Fob. 7th, 1823). 
'“The Castles of Athlin and Dunbavne” 
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(178&j ; The Silician Romance ” (1790) ; 
"The Romance of the Forest” (1791); 



Blondevilie” (1826); and "Poems 
(1834). For Bio^aphy and Criticism, 
tee Scott’s " Biof^raphies,” Dunlop’s 
"History of Fiction ” Kavanagh’s "Wo- 
men of Letters,’^ and Jeaifrcson’s 
" Novels and Novelists.” 

Baleigh, Sir Walter (b. Hayes, 
Devonshire, 1552 ; d. London, Oct. 29th, 
1618). "The Discovery of the L<arge, 
Beautiful, and Rich Empire of Guiana ” 
(1596); "A History of the World” 
(1614); “Advice to his Son,” &c. 
"Works” in 1751 and 1829. For Bio- 
graphy, tee the “Lives” by Whitehead, 
Oldys, Birch, Cayley (1805), Thomson 
(1830), Tytler (1833), Napier (1857), St. 
John (1868), and Edwards (1870) ; also, 
D’lsraeli’s "Curiosities of Literature” 
and Kingsley’s "Miscellanies.” For Cri- 
ticism, see The Edhilmrgh Review^ vol. 
Ixxi., and Hannah’s edition of the 
"Poems ” (1875). 

Bamsay, Allan (1). Leadhills, 
Lanarkshire, Oct. 15th, 1686 ; d. Edin- 
burgh, Jan. 7th, 1758). "Poems” 
(1721), " Fables and Tales ” (1722), " The 
Monk and the Miller’s Wife” (1723), 
"Health,” "Tea-Table Miscellany,” and 
" Evergreen ” (1724) ; "The Gentle Shop- 
herd ” (1725) ; "Thirty Fables ” (1730) ; 
"Scots Proverbs” (1736). "Works,” 
with "Life ”(1877). 

BainBay, Edward Bannerman^ 
I1I1.D, (b. Aberdeen, Jan. 31st, 1793; 
d. Edinburgh, Dec. 27th, 1872). " Remi- 
niscences of Scottish Life and Character ” 
(1857). See "Memoir” by Professor 
Cosmo Innes, prehxed to twenty-third 
edition of "Reminiscences;” and "Me> 
morials and Recollections” by C. Rogers 
(1873). 

Bandolph, Thomas (b. Newnham, 
Northamptonshire, 1605 ; d. March 17tli, 
1635). "Aristippus: or, the Jovial 
Philosopher” (1630); "The Jealous 
Lovers ” (1632) ; " Comelianum Dolium ” 
(1638) ; " Amyntas : or, the Impossible 
Dowry” (1638); "Hey for Honesty” 
(1651); and "Poems,” publiriied with 
"The Muses’ Looking-GlasB ” and his 
other works (1668). " Dramatic Works, ” 
editedby W.CarewHazUtt (1875). Set 


Wood’s " Athen® Oxonienses ” and The 
Retrospective Review^ vi., 61-— 87. 

Beads, Charles, D.O.L. (b. 1814). 
"Peg Woffington” (1852); ‘^Christie 
Johnstone” (1853); "It is never too 


Late to Mend ” (1857) ; " The Course of 
True Love never does run Smooth” 
(1857); "Jack of all Trades” (1858); 
“ Love Me Little, Love Me Long ” 
(18.59); “White Lies” (1860); "The 
Cloister and the Hearth ” (1861) ; "Hard 
Cash ” (1863) ; “ Gnffith Gaunt ” (1866) ; 
"Foul Play” (with Dion Boucicault, 
(1869); “Put Yourself in his Place’* 
(1870) ; "A Terrible Temptation ” (1871); 
"A Simpleton” (1873); ^‘The Wander- 
ing Heir ” (1875) ; "A Hero and Martyr” 
(1876); and “A Woman-Hater” (1877); 
besides the following dramas : " Gold ” 
(1850) ; " Two Loves and a Life ” (1854) ; 
"Tho King’s Rivals” (1854); "Masks 
and Faces ” (with Tom Taylor, 1854) ; 
"Foul Play’^ (with Boucicault, 1868); 
"The Wandering Heir” (1875); "The 
Scuttled Ship” (1877); and "Drink” 
(1879). 

Beeve, Clara (b. Ipswich, 1738; 
d. Ipswich, Dec. 3rd, 1803), "Poems” 
(1769); "The Phoenix” (1772); "Tho 
Champion of Virtue : or, the Old Eng- 
lish Baron ” (1777) ; " Tho Progress of 
Romance ” (1785) ; " The Two Monitors 
" The Exile " The School for Widows 
"Plans of Education;” and "The Me- 
moirs of Sir Roger de Clarendon.” See 
Sir Walter Scott’s "Biographies,” and 
Jeaffreson’s "Novels and Novelists.” 

Beid, Mayne (b. Ulster, 1818). 
"Tho Rifle Rangers ” (1849), "The Scalp 
Hunters” (1850), "Tne Boy Hunters’’ 
(1852), "The Young Voyagers” (1853), 
^‘Tbo White Chief” (1855), "The 
Quadroon” (1856), "The War Trail” 
(1858), "The Wild Huntress” (1861), 
"The CUff Climbers” (1864), "The 
Headless Horseman” (1865), "Afloat in 
the Forest” (1866), "The Guerilla 
Chief ” (1867), ** The Child Wife ” ^868), 
" The Castaways ” (1870), " The Rnger 
of Fate” (1872), "The Death Shot” 
(1873), and "The Flag of Distress'* 
(1876). 

Beid. Thomas (b. Straohan, Kin- 
cardineshire, April 2Dth, 1710 ; 4. Glas- 
gow, Oct. 7th, 1796). "Essay on 
Quantity ” (1745), " An Inquiry into the 
Human Mind on the Principles of Com- 
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mon Sense” (1764), “The Lo^,ncs of 
Aristotle” appended to Lord Karnes’s 
** Sketches of the History of Man” 
(1773), ** Essays on the Intellectual 
Powers of Man” (1785), and “Essays on 
the Active Powers of the Human Mind ” 
(1788). “Works,” with Dissertation 
and Notes, by Sir William Hamilton, 
and with a “ Life ” by Dugald Stewart, 
in 1846. For Criticism, m Priestley, 
Dugald Stewart, Brown, Royer (’ollara. 
Cousin, Professor Fraser, and McCosh. 


Beynolds, Sir Joshua (b. Plymp- 
ton, Devonshire, July llith, 1723; d. 
Feb. 23rd, 1792). “ Discourses on Paint- 
ing” (1771) ; three contributions to “The 
I<llor,” some notes to Mason’s translation 
of Du Fresnoy’s “Art of Painting,” and 
“Notes” on a tour through Flanders 
and Holland. “Literary Works’* in 
1797, with “ Life” by Malone. “Life” 
by Northcote, in lv‘'I‘>; by ]‘\arrington, 
in 1819 ; by Cotton, in is.5(> ; and by 
Leslie and Taylor, in 1805. *8Vc also 
Stephen’s “ English Children, as painted 
by Reynolds” (1886); and Dr. Hamil- 
ton’s “ Catalogue llaiBonn6 ” (1875). 

Bicardo, David (b. London, April 
19th, 1772 ; d. Gatcomb Park, Gloucester- 
shire, Sept. 11th, 1823). “The High 
Price of bullion a proof of the Deprecia- 
tion of Bank Notes” (1809); “On the 
InHuouccof a Low Price of Corn on the 
Profits of Stock” (1815); “Proposals 
for an Economical and Secure C’urrency” 
(1816) ; “ Principles of Political Economy 
and Taxation ’ (1817); “On Protection to 
Agriculture” (1822) ; and a “Plan for the 
Establishment of a National Bunk ” 
(1824). “Works,” with “ Life ” by J. K. 
McCulloch (1846). 

Bichard of Cirencester (d. 1402), 
Histuria ab Hengista ad annum 1318;” 
“De SituBritaimiaj,” with Life, in 1809, 
now one of the “ Six Old English Chroni- 
cles” in Bohn’s Antiquarian Library 
(1848). Ste Mayor’s “ Ricardi de Ciren- 
costria Speculum Historialo de Gestis 
Regum Angliua ” (Public Record Scries, 
1863, 1869). 

Bichardson, Samuel (b. Derby- 
shire, 1689 ; d. July 4th, 1761). “ Nego- 
ciations of Sir Thomas Roe in his Em- 
bassy to the Ottoman Porte ” (1740), 
“Pamela” (1741), “Clarissa Harlowe ” 
(1748), “Sir Charles Grandison” (1754), 
and No. 97 of Dr. Johnson’s “ Rambler.” 


Complete Works, with Life (1811), Cor- 
respondence (1804). For Criticism, set 
Masson’s “ Novelists and their Styles,” 
Scott’s “Novelists and Dramatists,” 
HarJitt’s “ Comic Writers,” Taine’s 
“English Literature,” and Stephen’s 
“ Hours in a Library.” 

Bitsoxi. Joseph (b. Stockton, Oct. 
2nd, 1752; d. Sept. 3rd, 1803). “Eng- 
lL';h Songs” (1783), “Ancient Songs” 
(1790), “ Ancient Popular Poetry ”(1791), 
“Au English Anthology” (1793--4), 
“Scottish Songs” (1794), “ Booin Hood 
Poems” (1795), “Minot’s Poems” 
(1795), Bibliograjihia Pootica ” (1802), 
“Northern Garlands” (1810), “Gam- 
mer Gurton’s Garland” (1810), “The 
Caledonian Muso” (1821), “A Life of 
King Arthur ” (1825), “ Memoirs of the 
Colts or Gauls” (1827), “Annals of the 
Caledonians” (1828), “Fairy Tales” 
(1831). “Life and Lottoi’s,” by Sir 
Harris Nicolas (1833). 

Bobertsou, Frederick William 
(b. London, Feb. 3rd, 1816 ; d. Brighton, 
Aug. 14th, 1853). “Sermons” (1865-73), 
“ Exx)ository Lectures on St. Paul’s 
K])istles to the Corinthians ” (1859), “An 
Analysis of Mr. Tennyson’s ‘ In Memo- 
riam ’ ” (1862), “Lectures and Addresses 
on Literary and Social Subjects ” (1858), 
aud“ Notes on Genesis ” (1877). Life 
by Rev. Stopford A. Brooke (1865). 

Bobertson, William, D.D. (b. 

Borthwick, Midlothian, Sopt. 19th, 17x1; 
d. Juno 11th, 1793). “‘The History of 
Scotland during the Reigns of Quoon Mary 
and of King James VI., till his Accession 
to the Crown of England ” (1759, and, 
with additions and corrections, 1787) ; 
“The History of the Reign of the Em- 
Y»cror Charles V., with a View of the 
Progress of Society in Europe, from the 
Subversion of the Roman Empire to the 
beginning of the Sixteenth Century ” 
(1769); “The History of America” 
(1777, and, with additions and correc- 
tions, 1788) ; and “An Historical Dis- 
quisition uoiiccriiiug the Knowledge 
which the Ancients had of In'^ia, and the 
Progress of Trade with that Country 
prior to the Discovery of the Passage to 
it by tho Capo of Good Hope” (1791). 
Works, with Life, by Bishop Gleig, in 
1828. “ Account of tho Life and Writ- 

ings of William Robertson, D.D.,” by 
Dugald Stewart (1801). Hes also 
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Brougham's ** Mon of Letters of the Time 
of George III,” 

BobinBon, Henry Crabb (b. 

Buiy St. Edmunds, May 13th, 1775 ; 
d. London, Feb. 5th, 1867). “Diary, 
llominisconcos, and Correspondence ” 
(1869). 

Bobir son, A. Mary P. (b. Leam- 
ington, Fob. 27th, 1857). “A Handful 
of Honeysuckle” (1878). 

Bochester, Earl of, John Wilmot 
(b. Ditchley, Oxfordshire, April 10th, 
3647 ; d. July 26th, 1680). “Poems” 
(1680), “ Valentinian ” (1685), “Letters” 
(1697), “Works” (1709). See Pmmet’s 
“Passages of the Life and Death of 
John, Earl of Rochester.” 

Bogers, Henry (b. about 1814 ; d. 
Aug. 20th, 1877). “Essa 3 '’s from The 
^d'inhim/h Jieuew” (18.50, with additions 
in 1S74) ; “ The Eclipse of Faith ”(1852); 
“Life of Thomas Fuller” (1856) ; “ Rea- 
son and Faith” (1866); “Essays from 
Good Words” (3868); “Theological 
Controversies of the Time” (1874); “The 
Superhuman Origin of the Bible ”(1874) ; 
and “Selections from the Correspon- 
dence of R. E. H. Greyson.” 

Bogers, Samuel (b. Newington 
Green, near London, July 30th, 1763 ; d. 
London, Deo, 18th, 1855). “The Scrib- 
bler ” in The Oenilcman^s Maqazine ; 
“ Ode to Superstition, and other Poems ” 
(1786); “The Pleasures of Memory” 
(1792) ; “ An Epistle to a Friend ” (1798); 
“Columbus” (1812); “Jacqueline” 
(1814); “Human Life” (1819); and 
“Italy” (1822). “ Recollections of the 
Table Talk of Samuel Rogers, Esq., with 
a Memoir of his Life,” in 1850, and 
further “Recollections,” edited by 
William Sharpe, in 1859. Hayward’s 
“ Biographical and Critical Essays,” first 
series ; Roscoe's “ Essays ; ” ‘Jeffrey's 
“ Essays ; ” “ Hazlitt's “ English Poets ^'' 
Lockhart’s “Life of Scott,” chaps. IxiL 
Ixxvi. ; and Martineau’s “Biographical 
Sketches.” 

Boscoe, William (b. Liverpool, 
March 8th, 1753; d. Liverpool, June 
30th, 1831). “The Life of Lorenzo di 
Medici, the Magnificent” (1796), “The 
Life and Pontificate of Leo the Tenth ” 
(1805), “On the Origin and Vicissitudes 
of Literature ” (1817), &o. Life by his 

SOD (1888). 


Boseetti, Christina Georgina 

(b. London, Dec., 1830). “Goblin 
Market, and other Poems ” (1862) ; 
“ The Prince’s Progress, and other 
Poems” (1866); “Commonplace and 
other Short Stories” (1870); “Sing- 
Song : a Nursc^ Rhyme-Book ” (1872) ; 
“Speaking Likenesses” (1874); and 
“ Annus Domini : A Prayer for everj’ 
Day in the Year” (1874); “Seek and 
Find ” (1879). Poems collected in 1876. 

Bossetti, Dante Gabriel (b. Lon- 
don, 18-28). “Poems” (1870); “The 
Early Italian Poets” (1861), reproduced 
in 1873 as “Dante and bis Circle.” 
Edited The Germ. See Stedman’s “ V^ic- 
torian Poets,” Swinburne's “ Essays and 
Studies,” and Forman’s “ Living Poets.” 

Bossetti, Maria Francesca (b. 
liondon, Feb. 17tb, 1827; d. Nov. 24th, 
1876). “ The Shadow of Dante ” (1871), 
&c. 

Bossetti, William Michael (b. 

London, about 1832). “Dante’s Hell, 
Translated” (1865); “Criticisms on 
Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads ” (1866) ; 
“ l^^ine Art : chiefly Contemporarj- 
Notices ” (1867). Has edited Blake’s 
“Poems,” with “Memoir” (1866); 
Walt Whitman’s “Poems” (1868); 
and Moxon’s “Poets, with short Bio- 
graphies,” 

Bowe, Hicholas (b. Little Bar- 
ford, Bedfordshire, 1673; d. Dec. 6th, 
1738). “The Ambitious Stepmother” 
(1700), “Tamerlane” (1702), “ The Fair 
Penitent” (1703), “The Biter” (1705), 
“ Ulysses ” (1707), “ The Royal Con vert” 
(1708), “Jane Shore,” (1713), “Lady 
Jano Grey” (1715), and other works 
printed with the Plays. His edition 
of Shakespeare appeared in 1709, his 
translation of Lucan’s “Pharsalia” in 
1718. 

Buskin, John, IiL.D. (b. London, 
Feb., 1819). “Salsette and Elephanta, 
a Poem ” (1839) ; “ Modem Painters ” 
(1843—1860); “The Seven Lamps of 
Architecture ” (1849) ; “ Pree-Raphael- 
ism” (1850) ; “ Notes on the Academy ” 
(1853-60); “The Stones of Venice” 
(1861—63) ; “ Notes on the Construction 
of Sheepfolds” (1861); “The King of 
Golden River” (1851); “Two Paths” 
(1854) ; “ Lectures on Architecture and 
Painting” (1854); “The Opening of the 
Crystid Palace ” (1864) ; “ On the Nature 
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of Gothic Architecture” (1854) ; “ Giotto 
and his Works ” (1855) ; ‘‘The Harbours 
of England” (1856) ; “Notes on the Tumor 
Collection” (1857); '‘The Political 
Economy of Art” (1858); “The Cam- 
bridge School of Art” (1858); “Ele- 
ments of Perspective ” (1859) ; “ Decora- 
tion and Manufacture ” (1859) ; “ Unto 
this Ijast ” (186:d) ; “ Ethics of the Dust ” 
(m5); “Sesame and Lilies” (18(55); 
“The Study of Architecture in our 
Schools ” (1 865) ; “ The Crown of Wild 
Olivo ” (l86fl) ; “ Tiiuo and 'I’ldo by Wear 
and Tyne ” (1868) ; “The Queen of the 
Air: the Greek Myths of Cloud and 
Storm” (18(59); “Lectures on Art” 
(1870) ; “ Aratra Pentelici : the Ele- 

ments of Sculpture” (187‘i). “Tho 
Eagle’s Nest " (1872) , “Michael Angelo 
and Tintoret " (1872) , “ Ariadne Floren- 
tina ” (187*2) ; “ Love’s Moime ” (1873) : 
“Val d’Arno” (1871); “Proserpina” 
(1875—76); “Frondes Agrestos: Read- 
ings in Modem Painters” (1875); “Deu- 
calion ” (1876) : “ Mornings in Florerioe” 
(1877) ; “ I’ho Laws of Fe'solo” (1877); 
edition of Xono]»bon’8 “ Economics,” and 
“Notes on the Turner Collection” 
(1878); “Annotated Catalogue of the 
Works of Hunt an<l Prout” (1879) ; and 
“Fors Clavigera.” “ Bibliography of 
Iluskin,” by Shepherd (1878); “Selec- 
tions from tho Writings of Buskin” 
(1871). 

S 

Sackville, Thomas, Earl of Dorset 
and Lord Buck hurst (b. Buckhurst, 
Sussex, 1536, d. London, April 19th, 
1608). “ The Induction ” to “ The Mirror 
for Magistrates ” and (with Thomas 
Norton) “ Tho Tragedy of Gorboduc.” 
Nee Wood’s “Athena; Oxonionses,” also 
(/ooper’s “ Athena; Cantabrigionses,” and 
Lloyd’s “ Worthies.” Works in 1859. 
For Criticism, see Warton’s “English 
Poetry,” Uaxiitt’s “Age of Elizabeth,” 
and Schlegel’s “ Dramatic Literature.” 
>See also Skeat’s “Specimens,” and 
Cooper’s “Memoir,” prefixed to tho 
Shakspere Society’s edition of “Gor- 
boduc.” 

Bala, George Augustus (b. Lon- 
don, 181^). “ The Seven Sons of Mam- 
mon,” “Captain Dangerous,” “Quite 
Alone ” “The Two Prima Donnas, and 
other Stories;” “ Twice round the Clock” 
( 1859 ) ; “ Breakfast in Bed,” Gai^ght 


and Daylight,” “ Under the Sun,” and 
other essays ; besides “ America in the 
Midst of tho War,” “ Two Kings and a 
Kaiser,” “A Journey due North,” “Dutch 
Pictures,” “ From Waterloo to tho Penin- 
sula,” “Rome and Venice,” “ William 
Hogarth,” “ Paris Herself Again ” (1879), 
&c. First editor of Temple liar. 

Savage, Richard (b. London, Jan. 
10th, 1698; d. Bristol, July 31st, 1743). 
“ Love in a Veil” (1718), “The Bastard” 
(1728), “Tho Wanderer” (1729), &c. Hee 
Johnson’s “ Lives of the Poets,” Works 
collected in 1775. 

Scott, Sir Walter (b. Edinburgh, 
Aug. 15th, 1771 ; d. Abbotsford, Sept. 
Slst, 18.32). Translation of Biirger’s 
“Bsillads” (1796); aversion of Goethe’s 
“Goetz von Berlichingon ” (1799); 
“The Eve of St. John,” “ Glonfinlas,” 
and “ Tho Grey Brothers ” (1800) ; “ The 
Minstrelsy of tho Scottish Border ” 
(1802 — 3); “Tho Lay of the Last Min- 
strol'* (1805); “Ballads and Lyrical 
Pieces” (1806); “Marmion” (1808); 
“ The Lady of the Lake” (1810) ; “ The 
Vision of Don Roderick ” (1811) ; 
“Rokoby (1812); “The Bridal of 
Triermain ” (1813) ; “ Waverloy ” (1814); 
“Tho Lord of the Isles” (1815); “The 
Field of Waterloo ” (1815) ; “ Guy Man- 
nering” (1815); “Paul’s Letters to his 
Kinsfolk (1815); “The Antiquary” 
(1816); “Old Mortality” (1816); “The 
Black Dwarf” (1816); “Harold the 
Djiuntles.s ” (1817) ; “ Rob Roy ” (1817) ; 
“The Heart of Midlothian” (1818); 
“Tho Bride of Lammermoor ” (1819); 
“ The Legend of Montrose ” (1819) ; 
“Ivanhoe” (1819); “Tho Monastery” 
(1820); “Tho Abbot” (1820); “Kenil- 
worth” (1821); “The ftrate” (1821); 
“Tho Fortunes of Nigel” (1822); 
“Halidon Hill” (1822); “Poveril of 
the Peak” (18*22); “Quentin Durward” 
(18*23), “St Ronan’s Well” (1823); 
“liedgauntlet” (1824); “The Be- 
trothed” (1825); “The Talisman” 
(18*25) ; “ Lives of the Novelists” (1826); 
“Woodstock” (1826); “The Life of 
Napoleon ” (1827) ; “ The Two Drovers ” 
(1827); “The Highland Widow” (1827) ; 
“The Surgeon’s Daughter” (1827); 
“Tales of a Grandfather” (1827—80); 
“The Pair Maid of Perth” (1828); 
•‘ Anne of Geierstein ” (1829) ; “ Letters 
on Demonology and Witchci^” ( 1830 ) ; 
a ‘'History of Scotland” ( 1829 — 30 ); 
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The Doom of Devorp^oil ” (1830) ; “Au- 
chindrane” (1830); “Count Robert of 
Paris” (1831) ; and “Clastic Dan^rcrous’* 
(1831); besides editions of J>ryden 
fl808), Swift (1814), Strutt’s “Queeuboo 
Hall” (1808); Carloton’s “Memoirs of 
the War of the SiKuiish Siicce«‘Sion ” 
(1808), “ Memoirs of tho Earl of Mon- 
mouth” (1808), “Orififinal Memoirs 
written durinp: the Croat Civil Wars,” 
“The State J^apers and Letters of Sir 
Italph Sadler” (1800), “'I’he Somers 
Tracts” (1800 — l/i), and “I’aul’s Letters 
to his Kinsfolk” (ISl.'l); “Border Anti- 
quities of Scotland” (1818), “Jjcttors of 
Malachi Mala^frowthor ” (182(5), and “Sir 
Tristram,” a romance (1804). h'or Bio- 
graphy, see Life by Lockhart (1837- 30), 
Gilfillaii (1870), Rossetti (1870), Chambers 
(1871), and Hutton (1878). Sec also 
Hazliti’s “Spirit of the A^,»‘e,” Jeffrey’s 
“Esf-ays,” Kcblc’s “Occasional Papers,” 
Carlyle’s “Essays,” Senior’s “Essays 
on Eiction,” Masson’s “Novelists and 
their Styles,” Joaffreson’s “ Novels and 
Novelists,” Tamo’s “ Eiij^lish Litera- 
ture,” Stcfiheii’s “Hours in a Library,” 
Mortimer Collins s introduction to the 
Miriiaiuro Edition of the I’oeras, and E. 
I’. Palgravo’s preface to the (ilohe J*kh- 
tioii. See “ Scott Ihctiouary,” by Mary 
Rooers, Now York (1870), and Canning’s 
“I’hilosopby of the 'Wavcrloy Novels.” 

Scott, Thomas (b. Bray toft, spil&by, 
Lincolnshire, Feb. Kith, 1747 ; d. Aston 
Sandford, Buckinghamshire, Ajiril Ibth, 
1821). “^’ho Force of Truth ” (17t*lb ; 
“ Essays on the Most Important Subjects 
of Itcligion ” (17113) ; “ Sermons on Select 
Subjects” (17ll(>) ; a “Commentary” on 
the Bible (1711G) ; “Vindication of 
the liisjuration of Scri})turo” (17110) ; 
“Remarks on the Refutation of Calvin- 
ism by G. Tomline, Bishop of Carlisle” 
(1812); and “A Collection of the Quo- 
tations from tho Old Testament in tho 
New,” ill The Christian Obserrer i^t 3810 
and 1811. Works, edited by bis son, 
in 1823—5; Life and his “Letters and 
Papers, with Observations,” in 1824. 

Selden, John (b. Salvington, 
Sussex, Sept. 10th, 1584 ; d. London, 
Nov. 30th, 1054). “England’s Epino- 
mis” (IGIO); “ Jani Anglorum facies 
altera’^ (1610); “The Duello: or, 
Single Combat” (IGIO): Notes to 
Drayton’s “Polyolbion” (1613); “Titles 
of Honour ” (1G14) ; “ Analecton Anglo- 


Britannicon” (161.5); “De Diis Syria” 
(1617) ; “ The History of Tithes ” (1618); 
“Marmora Arundelliana ” (1628); “Do 
Successiouibns ” (1631); “Mare Clau- 
sum” (16135); “ De Jure Natural! et 
Gentium juxta Disciplinam Hebrmorum” 
(1640); “Table Talk” (1689). the 
Lives by Wilkins (1726), Aikin (1811), 
and Johnson (183.5) ; also llanuay’s 
“ Essays from The Quarterly. " 

Shaftesbury, Earl of, Anthony 
Aahlcjy Cooper (b London, Feb. ‘26th, 
3671; d. Naples, Fob. 3.5th, 1713). 
“Empiiry concerning Virtue” (1699) ; “A 
Letter concerning Enthusiasm” (1708); 
“ SensuK Communis” (170.0), “ Soliloquy ; 
or, Advice to an Author” (1710) ; “An 
Imiuiry concerning Virtue or Merit” 
(1699); “Moralists: a rhilosopbical 
Jlliapso(ly”(1709) : “Miscellaneous Re- 
flections ” (1714) : and “The Judgment 
ofllorculos” (1713); forming the seven 
f.reati.ses of his “(!haracteri sties of Men, 
Manners, 0]»inions, and Times” (1711). 
He also wrote “ Several liettcrs by a 
Noble Lord to a. Young Man at the Um- 
vor.‘.ity ” (1716) ; and “ letters to Robert 
Mol(‘s\vorih, Es(|., with Two Letters to 
Sir John Croplcy ” (172 1 ). See G izycki s 
“ Philobopliiu Shaftesburys ” (Lcip 1876). 

Shakespeare, William (b. Strat- 
for(J-u])on-Avon, 1.564 ; d. Stratford, April 
26th, 1616). Furnivall’s order :—Fik&T 
Piiuioi) : ('' 1.5SS— 94) ; “Love’s Labour’s 
Lost” ('^ 3,588 -9); “The Comedy of 
Errors” 1.589); “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” (M590--1) : “Two 
Gentlemen of Verona” (<1.590—1); 
“ Romeo and Juliet ” (1591 -3) ; “ Venus 
and Adonis” (3593); “The Rape of 
Imcreco ” (1.59.3—4); “The Passionate 
Pilgrim” ('< 1.589-99); “Richard lb” 
C< 1593); 1, 2, 3 “ Homy VI.” ('< 1.592- 
4); “Richard III.” ('< 1594). Second 
Pkkiod ('< 1,595-1601): “King .John” 
(< 3.59.5) ; “The Merchant of Venice” 
C 35f)6); “The Taming of tho Shrew” 
(? 1596-7); 1 “Henry IV.” (1596-7); 
2 “Henry IV,” (1597—8) ; “'The Merr}' 
Wives of Windsor” (1598— 9) ; “Henry 
V.” (1699) ; “ Much Ado about Nothing” 
(1.599-3600), “As You lAke it” (1600) 
“Twelfth Night” (1601); “All’s Well 
that Ends Well” (1601— 2) ; “Sonnets” 
('<1.592—1608). TuiiiD Period (1601- 
1608): “Julius Ciesar” (1601); “Ham- 
let” (1602—3) ; “Measure for Measure” 
(? ICOJ) ; “ Othello ” (■< 1604) ; “ Macbeth” 


/ 
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(1G05-G); “Kin^? Lear” (160.5-0); 
“Troilus and Crcssida ’’ 16U(>— 7); 

“Antony nn<l Cleopatra ” (nOOG— 7) ; 
“ Coriolanu‘. ’ (Mt»t)7 — S); “Tinion of 
Athens” {' 1GU7— S). Fourth PhRioD 
: “Pericles” (KiOS— 9) ; 

“The Toni]>cst” {1()09— 10) ; “(’ymhe- 
liiie” (nOlo) ; “The Winters Talc” 
(1611); “Henry VllJ.” (1612-10). 
•Shakespeare s uiuiie has also been more 
or less connected with “Arden of JVver- 
bliain” (L592), “The Two Noldc Kins- 
men” (befoie 161(1); “A Lovers Com- 
plaint” (UihO) ; “Sir 'J’honias More” 
(written aliout 1500); “Sir John OIJ- 
e.istle” (1660); “The I’assiuiiate J‘il- 
iriim” (ir»i>I*); “Titus Andronicus” 
(i:»94); “Edward HI.” (1596): and 
“A Yorkshire Tra^ri •!/” (lOO''). First 
fo lo, 1626; third, l(j64 The leadinj^ 
editions hj Rowe (17<>!»', Poj>e (J72oi, 
Ti.eobald (17'»6). llunrner (ITIl— 6), 
V\ .irbnrton (17 17), PKiir ^175‘>j, Johnson 
(1767)), i’apell (1767 S), .lohnsoii and 
Stoovens (1776', Ikdl (ihe Sia^o Lditum, 
1774), Ayseouf^h (17'^4), KichoK (^17S6 — 
90,, Malone flTlHi), Jloj^dell (ltS02), John- 
son, Steevciis, and Uoed (LSO.l), Clialiners 
(1.S05), Rowdier (the “Family” EMition, 
ISlS), Harness (1825), Smeer (JS26), 
('ainjtbell (ItSjS), Kiiii^ht (l‘'>S-4‘>;, 
Pioetor (1851* — I'*., (’oilier (ISII', llaz- 
ht L ( I S51 ). i i .ilhw cl 1- 1 ’hill 1 1 •! .s ( 1 S.') I _ 56 ), 
lliulsoii {LS.V2- 57', Colliei Halli- 

w'l 11-Pliillipps {bS5I»-~6I;, L]o\d (lb5<‘»), 
l),'ce (lb57), ( Inint-AVhite (1857—69), 
M.iuntou (1858— (5o), Mar\ Cowdeii 
Clarke (]S6(0, Carrut hers and Chambers 
(IM’dj, Clark and Wiij^ht (“Giobe” 
Kilition, 1863— (), .ind Clarendon Press 
Select I’lays), Dyce (1866 — 8), Kei^i^ht- 
ley (1867), Hunter (separate l>lay.s, 
1569 — 7>6), Moberl> (sejiarato plays, 
1872 — 3), Bell (1875', and Delius and 
E'umivall (“Leopold ' Edilion, 1877;. 
The Biopfrajdiies of Shakespeare, besides 
those contained in the above-mentioned 
editions, are by — (lentlemaii (1771;, 
'WheJer (18ii(i;, Britton (J8l4;, Drake 
(l5l7 and 1828;, Skott owe (1824;, Wheeler 
(1824), Monereiff (1821;, JJarvey (182.5), 
Syrninonds (1826), Neill (1861), Fullom 
(1S61), and Kenney (1864). For forei;^ 
Biography', sve Uuizol, “ •Shakc.spearo ” 
(1841), Delius, “Der Mythiis -von 
V\ lUiam Shakespeare” (Bonn, 1851) 
and Grant- White (Boston, U.S., 1865). 
For Criticism, in addition to the 
above editions uud biogri.jJi.u*-, A bbot'e 


“Shakespearian Grammar,” Bathurst’s 
“Shakespeare’s VcrMlication,” Brown’s 
“Sonnets of Slmkespeaie,” Bucknill’s 
“Mad Folk of Shakcs[»care,” S. 'T. Cole- 
ridge’s “Literary Remains” and “Bio- 
graphia Lit.eraria,” Hartley (’oleridgo’s 
“Notes and Marginalia,” Cohn’s “Shake- 
spe.are in Germany',” Courtenay’s “(Com- 
mentaries on Shakespeare,” Craik’s 
“ English of Shakespeare,” Do Quineey’s 
“Essays,” Donee’s “ lllnstratioiis of 
Shakespeare,” l>owclen’s “ IMiiid and Art 
ol Shakspero,” Farmer’s “Jjearniiig of 
Shakes] leaie,” Edeteher’s “ Studies of 
Shakes] »earo,” llallam’s “Literary His- 
tory',” JJazlitt’s “ Characters oi Shake- 
sj»ear’s Elays,” “ Biighsh Poets,” and 
“ Comic AViitors,” Herand’s “Inner Life 
of Shakspeie,” Lrigh Hunt’s “ Imagina- 
tion and Fancy,*’ llinlson's “Art and 
Characters of Shakespeare,” Inglcby’s 
“ Comjileto Yk w of Hie Shakes] (oarian 
Controvei'hV ” (1861 ), Ingram (in “ Dublin 
Afternoon Lectures,” 1863), .lanioson’s 
“ ( ’haracteristics ot Shakcs]>care’s Wo- 
men,” Lamb’s “Woiks,” Langbaino s 
“Draniatick Poets,*’ Low ell’s “Amongmy 
Books,*’ Maginn’s “Shakesjioaro I’ajrers,” 
jVIassey s Shnkspoaro’s Sonuels and his 
Private Friends,” Mrs. Montagu’s 
“(Jomusof Shakespeare,” Juehiinl, sou’s 
“Essays on Shakespeare’s ( ‘har.ietors, ” 
Reed’s ‘‘Lectures,” Ibishton s ‘‘Shak- 
s]>oare’s EujJmisin ” and “ Sliaksjieare 
a liawyer,” Ruskm (in “Dublin After- 
noon Lectures,” 1869), Sjm])son’B 
“J’hilosopby of Shake.-] (caro’s Sonnets,” 
Walker’s “ Ver‘*ilieation of Shako* 
sjK'iire,” and Wordsworth’.s “Shake- 
speare’s Knowledge ami Lso of tho 
Bible,” fSce also Froueh’s “ Shake- 
sjieareana Geiiealogiea” (1809), Fris- 
woirs“Jafe Portraits of Sliakesjioare,” 
(Ireon’s “Shakesjierc .and tho Emblem 
Writer-s,” ingloby’s “ Slndvspere Allusion 
J{ooks,” ami his “.'‘^lial:s[)crG, tho Man 
ami tho Book” (1877), W. C. Tfazhtt’s 
“Shakespeare Jest Books” ami “ Shake- 
speare’.'. Jabrary,” Mrs. < Jowdeii ( Jlarke’s 
“ Concordance to Shakes]»eare,” and 
Schmidt’s “ Shake.spoaro Lexicon,” and 
the various jmblications of the Shake- 
sj)earc and New Shaksj)erc} Societies. 
Among foreign authorities on Sh.ako- 
speate may' bo mentioned the hiog»*aphies 
by Moratni (Sjiamsh, 1795;, and Buchon 
(Dutch, 1824). E’r.ancc has yielded, 
be-idcstho Lives by Hugo, Guizot (18‘21), 
Villumam (1810), Piehot (J811), and 
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Chasl(?s (LSril), Taino’s “ History of Eng- 
lish Literature,” Mcziere’s “Shake- 
speare, ses (Eiivros et ses Critiques,” 
Lacroix’s “Jnfiiiencc <lc Shakspeare sur 
lo Th6A,trc Frari(;ais,” and Reyraond'.s 
“Corneille, Shakespeare, ct Gootho.” 
From (Jlcrmany wo have Goethe’s 
“Shakespeare und Koin Ende,” the 
“ Shakc'speare Jahrlniuh,” Gorvinus’s 
“ Cemnientarics,” Sehle/rers “Dra- 
matic Art ami Litoratuni,” Ulrici’s 
“Dramatic Art of Shakespeare,” 
Friesen’s Altenjifland uml William 
Shakspero,” IJehler’s “ Auf^iitze iiher 
Shakespeare,” Tschischwitz’ “Sliak- 
spero - Forschnnpfen,” Benedix’s “Die 
Shakes] tearoniaiiie,” Ludwig* ’.s “Shako- 
spearo-Studien,” Rotschor’s “Shake- 
RI>caro in seinen hochsten Charakter- 
gehilden,” Riirnclm’s “ Shakes{»eare- 
Studicn,” Krcyssijy’s “ Shaks])eare- 
Frji^rcn, ” Hertz! )er^’s “ Shakes] leare’s 
Drnniatisehe Werke,” Vehso’s “Shako- 
s])eare als Trotestant, Politiker, l*'-yeho- 
log, und Dichter,” I'lathc’s “Shnks]K*Mro 
in seiner Wirklichkeit,” Dolma’s “Der 
Mythus von W. Shakespeare,” Snnrock's 
“ Die Quellon doa Shakespeare,” and tho 
“didirinieh dor Deutschon Sliake.s 2 )eare 
Gcscllschaft.” 

Shelley, Mrs. Mary (h. 1707, d. 
1801). “Frankenstein” (1818), “ Val- 
per^a ’ “ The Last Man ” (1821), 

“rerkin Warbeck” (LSoO), “Lodoro ’ 
(18110), “ Falkner ” (1 8L17), and “i tarn bles 
in Germany and Italy” (1844). Edited 
her husband’s “ Poems,” with biographi- 
cal notes, in 1830. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe (b. Field 
Place, Sussex, Aug. 4th, 1702 ; d. Gulf 
of Spezzia, J iily 8tb, 1822). “ Zastrozzi ” 
(1800): “St. irvyne” (1818) ; the greater 
part of “ Original Poetry by Victor and 
Oaziro” (1 810) ; i)art of “Posthumous Frag- 
ments of Margaret Nicholson : ” “ Tho 
Necessity of Atheism ; ” “ Queen Mab ” 
(1813); “Alastor: or, tho Spirit of Soli- 
tude” (1810); “Tho Revolt of Islam” 
(1818) ; “ Rosalind and Helen ” (1818) ; 
“Julian and Maddalo” (1818); “Tho 
Cenci”(1810); “Peter Bell the Third” 
(1810); “(Edipus Tyrannus : or. Swell- 
foot the Tyrant” (1820) ; “The Witch 
of Atlas” (1820); “ Epipsychidion ” 

(1821); “Adonais’^ (1821); “Prome- 
theus Unbound’* (1821); “Hellas** 
(1821). /SVfi also “ The Shelley Pa- 
pers” (about 1815); “Remark on 


Mandeville and Mr. Godwin’* (1816); 
“Tho (k»li.scurn ” (about 1810); and a 
translation of Spinoza’s “ Tractatus 
Theologico-Politicus ” (1820); “Essays, 
Letters from Abroad, Translations, and 
Fragments,” edited by Mrs. Sholloy ; 
“The Shelley Memorials,” edited by 
Lady Shelley ; and R. Garnett’s “ Relics 
of Shelley.” For Biogrtqihy, s<e Hogg’s 
“ Life of Shelley ; ” IVelawuey’s “ Rocol- 
leetions of the Last Days of Shelley and 
Byron;” Medwin's “Life of Shelley;” 
articles by T. L. Tkiaeoek in Fraser^s 
Maqn.tne, for 18.18 and 18(50; Leigh 
Hunt's “ Autobiograiihy,” “ Correspon- 
dence, ” and “Lord Byron ami some of 
his Contenqioraries “ Shollcj, by Ono 
who knew him ” (Thornton Hunt), in The 
AiUiutic MtnUhhf hyr FoViruary, 186-); 
R. (4amett m Macmillan' Miujazuteior 
Juno, I860 ; “ Shelley and his Writings,” 
by C S. Middleton; Moore’s “ Life of 
Lord Byron ; ” and the Memoirs by W. 
M Rossetti, J. Addineton Syniouds 
(1878), and Barnett Smith (1877). i^ce 
the (’riticism by A. G. Swinburne, in 
“ Essays and Studios ; ” by Do Quincey, 
in his “Essaj.s,” vol. v. ; by I’rofcssor 
Masson, in “Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Jvoats, and other Ks.^ays;” by II. R. 
Hutton, in his “Essays;” and Leigh 
Hunt’s “Imagination and Fancy.” Best 
cditKuis of “Poems,” Buxton Forman’s 
(1876 — 77), and R().shotti’s (1878). Prose 
Works, edited by Forman (1880). 

Shenstone, William (b. Hales 
Owen, Shro])shiro, Nov. 18th, 1714; d. 
Feb 11th, 1763). “Poems upon Several 
Occasions” (1737); “The Schoolmis- 
tress” (1737 and 1742) ; “ Essays on Men 
and Maimers.” “Works” in 1764—9. 
“ Recollections of Bomo Particulars in 
his Life,” by William Scvvaid, in 178S. 
tOh'R Giitillan’s edition of Pooms, with 
“Memoir” (1854). 

Sheridan, Bichard Brinsley (b. 
Dublin, Dec. 30th, 1751 ; d. London, 
July 7th, J816). “ Tho Rivals ” (1775) ; 
“ St. Patrick’s Day : or, the Scheming 
Lieutenant” (1775); “The Duenna” 
(1775) ; “ The School for Scandal” (1777) ; 
“ A Trip to Scarborough ” (1777) ; “ The 
Stranger*’ (1798); “The Critic: or, a 
Tragedy Rehearsed” (1779); and “ Pi- 
zarro ” (1799). His Dramatic “ Works,” 
with a critical essay by Leigh Hunt, in 
1846, in Bohn’s Library in 1848, and by 
Browne (1873). “Life,” by Thomas 
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Moore (IvSi.')), Watkins (181 7), and Tlrowno ! 
(1S73). /''M' Stlj of lla/litt’s “Lectures | 

on the Coinic Writers,” and “ yiieridan i 
and his Tunes ” (18^9). | 

Sherlock, Thomas, Bishop of Lon- | 
don (b. London, 1678; d. Fulhann duly 
iStli, 17G1 ). “ The Use and Intent of T*ro- 
plioey in tlio Se\'€sral Aj^cs of tlio ^\ orld ” 
(17-7),' ; ‘'The Trial of llieAVitnesse? of the 
Ilesinrcclion of Jesus” (17-d); '■‘I)is- 
couix’s at the 'I’cmplo Churelj ” (1751), 
“Works,” in ISiO. 

Shirley, James (b. London, Sept. 
IJtli, lobii, d. London, Oct. 2bth, 16(»6), 
“Tlie AA cddiini:” (lO'J'.b; “The (irateful 
Ser\ant' HGlo); “The Schoolo of ( ‘orn- 
plcTncnt’M6:51) ; “The ( ‘lunires ” ( ; 
“A ('onh ntion for ILuiourand Kiches ” 
(16:’..n ; “The Wittie Faire One ” {WA \\ > 
“The Triuniph of T’eaee’' (16.5 >', **'rho I 
Bird in n Ciyo ’ > 16:5 5); “The Niulit | 
W.ilkers” I'eiirreeted from Fleteher. ‘ 
16‘! 5 ; ‘ The Ti<i\tor” (J(55,"»': J'hc 

Lad y of Fluasuri) (16:>7' , “ '1 ho A’'ouuij: j 
Adniirall ” (l*i:>7), “Tho IXainnlc” | 

(16‘57 1 : “Hide 1‘arko” (16:i7) ; * Ihe j 
(Liniester ' (16*)7); “'I’lie Loyal blaster” j 
(16.>iS’'; “The I)iik(' sAIiMns”? lo*5Si; “The I 
M.iidoN I{e\ eiiLre ” (l6.5h) , “ The I’taijjedie : 
of ( 'h.ibot. Admiral of Franco” (16 51h; j 
“'rill Ball ’ nO'b,, “ Tlic Areadia” j 
(1610'; “'riio Humorous (’onrtier” ■ 
(1610' ; “Thu Oppoituiiitie” (1616); | 
“St. Patrick for irelaiid ’ (16lO); , 

“Loves Cnieltio’ (161o); “The ('<>n- 
stant Maid ( B510; 'Phot 'oronat ion ’ • 
.'1646); “'I'lic Triumph of Boantie” 
(1616); ‘ 'riio Brol-heis ’ (167»2'; “'J’ho 
Sisters ” (16.VJ; ; “'J'ho Doubttnl TToir ’ 
(]()52} , “ 'Dio Imposture” (1652) ; “Tho 
(.'ardinal” (16.72); “ 'Phe rourt Secret” 
(16.73); “Cupid and Doiilh” (16.73); 
“Tho General’ (BmI); “Love’s Vic- 
tory” (16.7 5) “The I’olitician” (16:75) ; 
“The Gentlern.an of V’^eince” (16.75); 
“'Tho Contention of Ajax and Achilles” 
(16.70) ; “ Ilononaand Mammon ”(16.59) ; 
and “Androiiiaiia ” (attributed to Shirley, 
Bi6()). Also, “ FiCcho : or, the Infor- 
tiinato Lovers” (1618); “Narcissus, or 
tho Self Lover ” (1646 1 ; “Via ad Lati- 
nam Lin^^fuam Gorajdanata” (16l!») ; 

‘ ' Grainrnatica Anglo - Latina ” (1651) ; 
“The Rudiments of Grammar” (1656) ; 
and “An Essay towards an Universal 
and Rational Grammar ” (1726). “ Dra- 

matic Works and Poems,” with notes by 
Gifford, and “Life” by Dyce, in 1833. 


Sidney, Sir Philip (b. Penshurst., 
Kent, Nov. 29th, 1.751 , d. Zutpheii, Oct, 
7th, 15S()). “The Countess of Pem- 
broko’s Arcadia” (17*16); “A*.trophel 
and Stella” (1:791); “An Aiudegio for 
Poetne ” (15971. “Works” edited by 
Gray (1829), and Gro.sart (1877). His 
“ ( ’oricsjHiiideiiee with lluliort Languet” 
was tiaiislated from tlio Latin by I’ears 
ui 1815. N'tc the Biographies by Fulke 
Grevillo (1(5.72), Zoueli (IMKS), Lloyd 
(1M12), anil H. Iv. Fe\- Bourne (1862). Nr. 
aKo ( 'ollins's “Sidney P.ipers,” Waljiolc’s 
“ Loyal and Nol'le Authors,” Ijanib’s 
pro'.e “AVorlvM,” Hall. ini’s “laterary 
Hi‘»tory,” Harlitfs “ Airo of Fli/abcth,” 
AI.issoii’s “ Eimdish Novelists,” and 
“Cambiidge E^sa', s” (1S78). 

Skelton, John (b Noifolk, about 
14')6; d. Westminsler, .June 2lst, 1.729). 
“On the Heath of King Edward IV. 
(IjSI); “An Ele-j-v on the I><‘ath of 
the Eail of Nmthumlierlaiiir’ (1489); 
“ The N igrainaiisir ” ( 170 1) ; “ A ( Joodb' 
Garland or ( !hap(‘l(‘t ot Laurel! ” (1.523; , 
“ Morie 'r.ile.s”i 1 577) ; “ M agn> fyecnce ;” 
'‘'Phe Boue'c Ilf Courle,” “ Collyn 
('lout,’’ ‘ I'liylK)) Sp.uovve,” “Why 
come yo not, to (*oiiiti‘'^” “Speako 
Ikiiot;’ “ Wau) the lUwke ; ” “The 
Tunning of Elynour Luinuiyng ;” “Tho 
Manor of the World Nowadays ,” “ Man- 
nerly Alistrc.ss Margery ,” ‘'Speculum 
JVineipis;” “Ag.ijnstd a coinidy (!oy- 
strovvne.” “Works,” edited by Dyce 
(1S13). NfcAA'ood’s “Athen.cOxonicnses,” 
'I’aiinvr’s “ Bibliotlu'ca IJritauuHM,” War- 
ton's “ History of EuLdisli J'oet.'y,” L,it 
son’s “ Biliiiographia Poetica,” J5rydgfc.s’ 
“ ( 'eiisuni Tjiterar la,'’ and The llclrospec- 
iite livncfr, 

SmileR, Samuel (b. Haddini^toi', 
1816). “Physical Education” (i.S.37) , 
“Radway Projicrty ” (1819); “Life 

of (Jeorge Stephenson (1879) ; “ Self- 

Hcli» ” (18(5(1); “Lives of the Kngi- 
iieers ” (18(52) ; “ Industrial Liogranhy ” 
(18(5.3); “Iiivcs of J5oulton and Watt” 
(18(57); “The Huguenots in England 
and Ireland’’ (i867) ; “ Cliara<*ter ” 

(1871); “'Pho Huguenots ir France” 
(1874); “Thrift” (1875); “.Scotch 
Naturalist” (1876); “The Baker of 
Thurso” (1878); “ Georgo Moore’* 

( 1878 ). 

Smith, Adam, IjIj.T>. (b. Kirk- 
caldy, June 5th. 1723 ; d. Edinburgh, 
July 17th, 1790). “'Ihe Theory of 
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Moral Sentiments” (1759) ; “An Inquiiy 
into the Nature and Causes of the Woaltih 
of Nations ” (1776) ; “ The Ripfhts of 
Great Britain asserted against the 
Claims of America” (1776) ; “Letter to 
Mr. Strahan on the Last Illness of David 
Hume ” (1777) ; and *‘Es‘<ays on Philo- 
S()})hica1 Subjects” (1795) See the 
“ Life ” by Lord Brougham in his '‘Mon 
of Letters and Science,” by Playfair 
(180.5), and by Smollio (1800), and that 
prefixed by Dugald Stewart to Smith’s 
Works (1812). Best editions of the 
“ Wealth of Nations,” McCulloch’s 
(1839), and Rogers’s (1870). See the 
French translation, with notes by 
Buchanan, Gamier, McCulloch, Malthus, 
Mill, Ricardo, Sismondi, Say, Blanqui; 
Von Inama-Stornegg’s “Adam Smith und 
die Bedcutung seines ‘ Wealth of Na- 
tions ’fiir dieM()dorno Nationalsbkonomic 
(Innsbruck, 1876) ; and Oncken’s “Adam 
Smith und Immanuel Kant” (Leipzig, 
1877). 

Smith, Alexander (b. Kilmaraock, 
Doc. 81st, 1830; d. AVardie, near Edin- 
burgh, Jan. 8th, 1867). “A Life-Drama, 
und other Poems ” (18.53) ; “ Sonnets on 
the Crimean War” (with Sydney Dobell, 
1855) ; “ City Poems ” (1857) ; “ Edwin 
of Deira” (18t>l); “ Dreamthorpe ” 

(1863); “A Summer in Skyo” (1865); 
“Alfred’s llagart’s Ilousoliold,” a novel 
(1866); “Last Loaves ”(1868). “Life” 
by P. P. Alexander (1809), jirefixod to 
“Last Leaves.” See also Brisbane’s 
“Early Years of Alexander Smith” 
(1869). 

Smith, Goldwin, (b. Read- 

ing, Aug. 13th, 1823). “Irish History 
and Irish Character” (1861) ; “The Em- 
pire” (1863) ; “Three English Statesmen : 
Pym, Cromwell, and Pitt ” (1807) ; 
“ Lectures on Modem History.” 

Smith, Horace (b. London, Dec. 
31st, 1779 ; d. Tunbridge Wells, July 
12th, 1849). “Horatio : or, Memoirs of 
the Davenport Family ” (1807) ; “ Re- 
jected Addresses” (with his brother 
James, 1812) ; “ Horace in London ” 
(1813); “First Impressions” (1813); 
“Trevanion: or, Matrimonial Errors” 
(181 3) ; “ The Runaway ” ( 181 3) ; “ Gaie- 
ties and Gravities ” (1825) ; “ Brambletye 
House” (1820): “Reuben Apsley” 
(1827); “The' Tor Hill” (1827); 
“Zillah: a Tale of the Holy City” 
1828); “The New Forest” (1829); 


“Walter Colyton : a Tale of 1688** 
(1830); “Midsummer Medley” (1830); 
“ Festivals, Games, and Amusements of 
all Nations ” (1831) ; “ Talcs of the Early 
Ages” (1832); “Gale Middleton” (1833); 
“The Involuntary Prophet” (1835); 
“The Tin Trumpet” (1836); “Jane 
Lomax: or, a Mother’s Crime” (1837) ; 
“Oliver Cromwell” (1840); “The 
Moneyed Man, and the Lesson of a 
Life” (1841) ; “Adam Brown, the Mer- 
chant” (1843); “Arthur Arundel” 
(1844); “Love’s Mesmerism” (1845); 
and “ Poetical Works ” (collected, 1840). 

Smith, Sydney (b. Woodford, 
Essex, June 3rd, 1768 ; d. London, Feb. 
22nd, 1815). “Six Sermons proached 
at(’harlotte Chapel, Edinburgh” (1800); 
“ Letters on the Catholics from Potor 
Plymlcy to his Brother Abraham” (1808) ; 
“Sermons” (1809); “Tho Judge that 
smites contrary to tho Law ” (1824) ; 
“A Letter to tho Electors on the 
Catholic Question” (1826); “Three 
Letters to Archdeacon Singleton on the 
Ecclesiastical Commission” (1837 — 9); 
“ The Ballot ” (1837) ; “ Letter to Lord 
John Russell on the Church Bills” 
(183S) ; “Letters on American Debts” 
(1844) ; “Fragment on tho Irish Roman 
Catholic Church” (1845); “Sermons” 
(1846); and “Elementary Sketches of 
Moral Philosophy” (L'^IO). A “Selec- 
tion from his Writings” appeared in 
1855 ; his “Wit and Wisdom ” in 1861. 
His “ Works, including his contributions 
to tho Edi)ihur(/li wore published 

in 1839-40. See the “Life” by Lady 
Holland, with tho “Letters,” edited by 
Mrs. Austen (1858), Hayward’s “Bio- 
graphical and Critical Essays” (1858, 
vol. i.); Tke Edinburgh Review^ No, cii., 
and Fraser's Magazine^ No. xvii. 

Smollett, Tobias George, M.D. 

(b. Dalquhum House, Dumbartonshire, 
March, 1721 ; d. Leghorn, Oct. 16th, 
1771) “Tho Tears of Caledonia” 
(1746) ; “ Tlie Advice : a Satire ” (1746) ; 
“ The Reproof : a Satire ” (1747) ; “The 
Adventures of Roderick Random” (1748) ; 
“The Regicide: a Tragedy” (1749); 
“An Essay on tho External Use of 
Water, with particular Remarks on the 
Mineral Waters of Bath” (1752); “The 
Adventures of Peregrine Pickle” (1751); 
“The Adventures of Ferdinand, Count 
Fathom” (1763) ; a translation of “Don 
Quixote” (1755); “The Reprisals: o., 
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Tars of Old England ” (1757) ; “ A Com- 

g leat History of England” (1757); “A 
dmpcndiimi of Voyages and Travels” 
(1757) ; “The Adventures of Sir Laimco- 
lot Greaves” (1762); “The Present 
State of all Nations ” (1764) ; “ Travels 
through France and Italy ” (1766) ; *‘Tho 
History and Ad%’cntures of an Atom ” 
(17610; “The Expedition of Humphrey 
Clinker” (1771); “Ode to Independence'* 
(177t‘5); and miscellaneous poems and 
essays contributed to The Critical Rerieir. 

** Plays and I*ocms, with Memoirs of the 
Life and Writings of the Author,” m 
1777; his “Miscellaneous Works” m 
1790, 1796, 1797, and 1845; the second 
anrl last of these editions including 
notices of his “Life” by T)r. Anderson 
and W. Iloscoc respectively. “Works” 
in 1872, with “Memoir” by J. Moore. 
See also tl 0 “ Biographies ” by Sir 

VV'^alter Scott and Ilobcrt Chambers. 
For Criticism, aee llazlitt’s “ ( ‘oniic 
Writers,” Thackeray’s “ English Hu- 
mourists,” Forsyth’s “ Novelists of the 
Eighteenth Century,” Masson’s Nove- 
lists and their Stjdcs.” 

Somerville, Mrs. Mary (b. Rox- 
burghshire, l)ec. 26th, 1780; d. Naples, I 
Nov. 29th, 1872). “ The Mechanism of ' 

the Heavens” (IS^l) ; “The (Connection 
of the Physical Sciences ” (18J>4) ; “ Phy- 
sical Geography ” (1818); “Molecular 
and Microscopic Science,” he. “Per- 
sonal Recollections and Correspondence” 
in 1873. 

South, Robert, D.D. (b. Hackney, 
1633; d. July 8th, 1716). “Miisica 
Incantans” (165.5j, “The Laitie In- 
structed ” (IGtiO), “Animadversions on 
Dr. Sherlock’s Vindication of the Doc- 
trine of the Trinity” (1693), &c. “Opera 
Posthnma” (1717), “Sermons” (LV23), 
new edition (1842). 

Southern, Thomas (h. Dublin, i 
1660; d- Westminster, May 26th, 1746). ' 
“ The Persian Prince fir, the Loy^ ; 
Brother ” (1 682) , “The Disappointment: 
or, the Mother in Fashion” (1684); 
“The Wife’s Excuse” (1692); “The 
Spartan Dame” (1721); “ Tsahclla : or, 
the Fatal Marriage;” “Oronooko;” i 
“ The Rambling Lady “ Cleomones.” 
Works with Life (1774). 

Southesk, The Earl of (b. 1827). 
“Jonas Fisher ” (1875), “Saskatchewan 
and the Rocky Mountains” (1875), 


“Greenwood’s Farewell and other 
Poems” (1876), and “ The Meda Maiden 
and other Poems” (1877). 

Southey, Mrs. Caroline Anne 
Bowles (b. 1786, d. 1854). “Ellon 
Fitzarthur” (1820), “Tlio Widow’s 
Tale,” “Solitary Hours,” &c. 

Southey, Robert, (h. 

Bristol, Aug. 12th, 1774; d. Keswick, 
March21st, 1843). “ Wat Tylor” (1794); 
“Poems” (1795,1797, 1801); “Joan of 
Arc” (1796) ; “Thalaha the Destroyer” 
(1801); “Madoc” (1805); “Metrical 
Tales and other Poems” (1805); “The 
Curse of Kohama ” (1810) ; “ Roderick ” 
(1 814) ; ‘ ‘ Odes ” (1 81 4) ; “ Minor 

Poems’* (1815) ; “Carmen Triumphale” 
(ISI.5); “The Poet's Jhlgrirnage to 
Waterloo” (1816); “The Lay of the 
Laureate” (1816); “A Vision of Judg- 
ment'* (1821); “The Expedition of 
Orsua and the Oimes of Aguiric” (1 821 ) ; 
“A Tale of Paraguay ” (1825) ; “All for 
Love” and “The Pilgrim to Compostclla” 
(1829); “Oliver Mewman, and other 
Poetical Remains ” (1815); and “Robin 
Hood: a P’ragment ” (1847). His prose 
works arc as follow Letters written 
during a shori Pbosidonoo in Spain and 
Portugal, with some account of Spanish 
and I’ortiiguoso Poetry” (17J>7), “Letters 
from Enjrland, by Don Manuel Alvarez 
Espriella” (1807); “Chronicle of the 
j Cid Rodrigo Diaz do Bivar, from the 
Spanish *' (1«08) ; a “ History of Brazil” 
(1810); “Omniana: or, the Horae Otio- 
. sioros” (1812); a “ Lifo of Nelson” 
(1813); a “Life of Wesley” (1820); a 
“History of the Peninsular War” 
(1823); “The Book of the Church” 
(1824) ; “ Sir Thomas More : or, Collo- 
quies on the Progress and Prospects of 
Society” (1824); “ Vindiciui Ecclosiae 
Anglicanas'* (1826) ; “Essays, Moral and 
Political” (1832); “Lives of English 
Admirals” (1833—40); “The Doctor” 
(1834—38) ; “ Lives of Cromwell and 
Bunyan ” (1844) ; and a “Lifo of Doctor 
Andrew Bell ” (1844). Southey ako 
edited the “English Anthology” for 
1799—1800; “Specimens of the Late 
English Poets, with Preliminai*y Notices” 
(1807) ; “Attempts at Verse, by J. Jones,” 
with an “ Essay on Uneducated Poets ” 
(1831) ; and “ Select Works of the Early 
British Poets, with Biographical Notices” 
(1831 ). His “ Commonplace Book,” 
edited by J. W. Warter, appeared in 
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1849"' 51; solections from his prose 
works in 1832^ and from his poetical 
works in 1831 Life ” and Correspon- 
denco published by his son in 1849- 50 ; 
and a Selection from his letters by his 
son-in-law, Warter, in 1856. See the 
**Life” by Browne (1854) and the Mono- 
^aph by Dowden (1880). 

Southwell, Bobert (b. St. Faith’s, 
Norfolk, 1560; d. London, Feb. 20th, 
1595). “A Supplication to Quoon Eliza- 
beth” (1593); “Marie Magdalen’s 
Funcrall Toares” (1.094); St. Peter’s 
(.lomplaynt, with otlu - Poems ” (1596) ; 
“ Mieoniie ” (1595) ; “ The Triumphs over 
Death ” (1595) ; “ Epistle of Comfort to 
the reverend priests and others of the 
lay sort restrained in durance for the 
Catholike Fayth ” (1605); juid “A Short 
Rule of (lood Life.” Prose “Works” 
edited by Walter in 1828; poetical 
Works by Turnbull in 1856. For “Bio- 
graphy,” aee The UeuilemmCs Magor 
zine for ] 798, Brydges’ “ Censura Lite- 
raria,” Ellis’s “ Speciinons,” Camp- 
boll’s “English Poets,” end Ohalloner’s 
** Martyrs to the Catholic Faith ” For 
Criticism, eee MacDonald's “England’s 
Antiphon.” 

Spenc#*, Joseph (b 1698, d. 1768). 
“An Essay on Pope’s Translation of 
Homer's Odyssey” (1727); “i’olymetis” 
(1747) ; “Moralities: or, Essays, Letters, 
Fables, and 'J’ranslations ” (1763) ; an 
“Account of the Life, Character, and 
Poems of Mr Blacklock” (1754); “A 
Parollol, in tlie mannor of Plutarch, 
between a most celebr.atcd Man of 
Florence [Signor Magliabecchi], and one 
scarce ever heard of in England [Robert 
Hill] ” (1 758) ; and “ Observations, Anec- 
dotes, and Chtiracters of Books and 
Men ” (1820). See The Quarterly Review, 
vol. xxiii ; also, the “Life” by Singer 
(1820). 

Spencer, Herbert (b. Derby, April 
27th, 1820). “The Proper Sphere of 
Government” (1842); “Social Statics” 
(1851); “Principles of Psychology” 
(1855); “Essays: Scienti6c, Political, 
and Speculative” (1858 - 63); “Educa- 
tion” (1861) ; “ First Principles ” (1862); 
.“Olassi 6 cation of the Sciences” (1864): 
“Principles of Biology” (1864); “Spon- 
taneous Generation ” (1 870) ; “ Recent 
Discussions in Science, Philosophy, and 
Morals” (1871); “The Study of Socio- 


logy” (1872); “Descriptive Sociology** 
(1873) ; “ Sins of Trade and Commerce” 
(1875); “Ceremonial Institutions” 
(1879); and “Data of Ethics” (1879). 
See Ribot’s “ Contemporary EngU^ 
Psychology.” 

Spenser, Edmund (b. London, 
155^; d. Westminster. Jan. 16th, 1599). 
“ The Shepherd’s Calendar ” (1579) ; 
‘“Hie PaerieQueene” (1590—96) ; “ Com- 

S laints ” (1591 ) ; “ Prosopopoia : or, 
Tother Hubbard’s Tale ” (1591) ; “Tears 
of the Muses” (1591); “Daphnaida” 
(1591); “Colin Clout’s Come Home 
Againe” (1.595); “Amoretti” (1595); 
“ Fowre Hymns ” (1596) ; “ Prothala- 
mion” (1596); “Britain’slda 0” (1628) ; 
also, with Gabriel Harvey (1545—1630), 
“Three jm)per and wittie familiar 
Letters, lately passed between two Uni- 
versity Mon, touching the Earthquake 
in April! last, and our English Refourmed 
Versifying” (1580); and “Two other 
very Commendable Letters of the same 
Men’s Writing, both touching the fore- 
sail! artificial! Versifying, and certain 
oilier l^irticulars ” (1.580), both of which 
are reprinted in vol. li. of Haslowood’s 
“Ancient Critical Essays upon English 
Poets and Poesy ; ” bonides “A View of 
the State of Ireland ” (1633). Spenser’s 
I PoetKJal “ Works ” have been edited, 
with Notes and “Memoirs,” by Hughes 
(1715 and 1750), Birch (1751), Church 
(1758), Upton (1758), Todd (1805 and 
1840), Aikin (1806 and 1842), Robinson 
(1825), Mitford (1829), Hillard (1839), 
Masterton (1848), Child (1855), Giltillan 
(1859), and Morris (1869). Kitchen 
edits the first two Books, with notes. See 
Warton’s “ English Poetry ; ” Hazlitt’s 
“English Poets;” “Spenser and his 
Poetry,” byG. L. Craik (1845) ; Morley’s 
“Library of English Literature.” 

Stanhope, Earl, Philip Henry (b. 
Walmer, Jan. 31st, 1805; d. Bourne- 
mouth, Doc. 22nd, 1875). “A Life of 
Belisarius” (1829) ; “A History of the 
War of the Succession in Spain ” (1832) ; 
“A History of England from the Peace 
of Utrecht to the Peace of Aix-la- 
Ohapelle” (1836-52); “The Court of 
Sjiain under Charles II.” (1844) ; “A Life 
of the Great Cond6” (1840; “His- 
torical Essays ” (1848) ; “ A History of 
the Rise of our Indian Empire” (1868); 
“A History of the Reign of Queen 
Anne to the Peace of Utrecht” (1870); 
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an edition of the Letters ” of Lord 
Chesterfield (1845); ** Memoirs of Sir 
Robert Peel;” a “Life of William 
Pitt.” 

Stanley, Arthur Penrhyn, D.D. 

<b. Alderley, Cheshire, Doc. 13th, 1815). 
“ Life of Dr. Arnold ” (1844) ; “Sermons 
and Essays on the Apostolic A^?e” 
(1846) ; “A Memoir of Bishop Stanley ” 
{I860) ; “ The Epistles to tho Corin- 
thians” (1854); “Historical Memorials 
of Canterbury ” (1854) ; ** Sinai and 
Palestine ” (1855) ; “Tho Unity of Evan- 
gelical and Apostolical Teaching” (185U); 
“Sermons preached before the Univor- 
fiity of Oxford” (1860); “Tho History 
of the Eastern Church ” (1861 ) ; “ Ser- 
mons preached in the East” (1S6‘2) ; 
“Tho History of tho Jewish Church” 
(1863—65); “Historical Memorials of 
Westminster Abbey ” (1 867) ; ‘ ‘ The Three 
Irish Churches” (1869); “Essays on 
Church and State ” (1870) : “ The Atha- 
nasian Creed ” (1871) ; “ Lectures on the 
Church of Scotland ” (1872) ; “ Edward 
and Catherine Stanley’^ (1879). 

Steele, Sir Bichard (b. Dublin, 
1671 ; d. Llangunnor, Sept. 1st, 1729). 
“The Christian Hero” (1701); “Tho 
Funeral : or, Grief a la Mode ” (1702) ; 
“The Tender Husband” (1703); “Tho 
Lying Lover” (1704); “The Crisis” 
(1714) ; “ Tho Conscious Lovers ” (1722) ; 
edited The TaHer, aud wrote for 
Ouardian and ISftfdator. “Life” of 
Steele in Forsters “Biographical and 
Critical Essays,” and “Memoir” by Mont- 
gomery (ISiw). Sre also Thackeray’s 
“English Humourists” and Dennis’s 

Studies in English Literature.” 

Stephen, Leslie (h. 1832). “The 
Playground of Europe” (1871), “ E-.says 
on Free Thinking and I’lain Sjieakiug ” 
(1873), “Hours in a Library ” (1.^74 -5), 
“History of Engli.sh 'J’hought in the 
Eighteenth Contui-y” (1876), “Samuel 
Johnson ” (1878). Edits VorahllL 

Stephen, Sir Janies (b. Lambeth, 
Jan. 3rd, 1789; d. Coblentz, Sept. 1.5th, 
1859). “Essays in Ecclesiastical Bio- 
graphy ” (1849), and “Lectures on tho 
History of France ” (1851). “ Life ” by 
his son, in 1860. 

Stephen, Sir James Fitigames 

(b. London, March, 1829). “ Essays by 
a Barrister” (1862); “General View of 
the Criminal Law of England ” (1863) ; 


“Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity” 
(1873); “Digest of the Law of Evi- 
dence” (1876). 

Sterlincr, John (b. 1806, d. 1844). 
“Arthur Coningsby” (1830), “Poems” 
(1839), “The Election” (1841), and 
“ Strafford,” a tragedy (1843). “ Works” 
in 1848. Lives by Haro (1848) and Oaidyle 
(1851). 

Sterne, Laurence (b Clonmel, 
Nov. 24th, 1713 ; d. London, March 18th, 
1768). “ The Life and Opinions of Tris- 
tram Shandy, Gent.” (1759 -67); “Ser- 
mons” (1760) ; “A Seutimontal Journey 
through France and Italy” (1768) ; and 
“Tho History of a Warm Watclicoat” 
(1769). “Letters to his most Intimate 
Frionds” published by his daugliter in 
1775 ; “ Letters to Ehaa ” [Mrs. Draper] 
same year ; other portions of his corre- 
spondence, in 1788 and 1844. For Bio- 
gra))hy, Apr The Quarlertif Review, vol. 
xlix., Sir Walter Scott’s “Lives of the 
Novelists,” and Fitzgerald’s “Life of 
Laurence Sterne” (1864), and Stapfer’s 
“ Vie ” (Paris, 1878). For Criticism, m 
Thackeray’s “Lectures on the Hu- 
mourists,” 'i’amo’s “English Literature,” 
Masson’s “English Novelists,” and 
Ferriar’s “Illustrations of Sterne.” 

Stewart, Dugald (b. Edinburgh, 
Nov. 22nd, 1753; d. near Bo’ness, June 
11th, 1828). “Elements of tho Philo- 
sophy of thoHimmn Mind” (1792, 1814, 
and 1827) ; “ Outlines of Moral Philo- 
sophy ”(1793) ; “Account of tho Life and 
W’ritings of William Robertson, D.D.” 
(1891) ; “ Account of tho Life and Writ- 
ings of Thomas Roid, D.D.” (1803); 
“Philosophical Essays” (1810); “Ac- 
count of tho Life and Writings of Adam 
Smith” (1811) ; “ Dissortation exhibiting 
the Progress of Metaphysical, Ethical, 
and Political Philosophy since the Re- 
vival of Letters in Europe” (1815 and 
1821); “The Philosophy of the Active 
and Moral Powers” (1828); and “Lec- 
tures on Political Economy,” published 
in ] 855, with tho remainder of Stewart’s 
“ Works,” and an account of bis “ Life” 
and “ Writings,” edited by Sii William 
Hamilton. A’ee The Bdinbitt'gh lieview, 
vols. xxvii. and xxxvi. ; The Qudirterly 
Review, vols. xvii. and xxvi. ; and 
MoCosh’s “The Scottish Philosophy.” 

Stillingfleet, Edward (b. Cran- 
boume, Dorsetshire, April 17th, 1635; 
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d. Westminster, March 27th, 1099). 
“ Irenicurn ; ” “ Origines Sacrie ” (16C2) ; 
“Rational Account of the Grounds of 
the i'rotcstant Religion” (1065); “The 
Reason of Christ’s Suffering for Us” 
(1678) ; “ Origines Rritannicai ” (1685) ; 
“Sermons preached on several Occa- 
sions” (1696—98); “A Vindication of 
the Doctrine of the Trinity ” (1697) ; 
“ Directions for the Conversations of the 
Clergy” (1710); “Miscellaneous Dis- 
courses on several Occasions ” (1735) ; 
“Discourses on the CJhurch of Rome,” 
&c. “ The Life and Character of Bishop 
Stillingfleet, tf>gether with some account 
of his Works,” by Timothy (ioodwin, in 
1710; same year, “Works” in ten vo- 
lumes. <Sce Tullocb’s “Rational Theology 
in England.” 

Strutt, Joseph (b. Springfield, 
Essex, Oct. 27th, 1742 ; d. Oct. 16th, 
1802). “The Regal and Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities of England” (1773); “IJorda 
Angel-Oynnan ; or, a Complete View of 
the Manners, Customs, Anns, Habits, 
&c., of the Inhabitants of England, from 
the Arrival of the Saxons till the Reign 
of Henry VIII.” (1774- 6); “The 
Chronicle of England, from the Arrival 
of Julius Ciusar to the Norman Con- 
quest ” (1777—8) ; “A Biographical His- 
tory of Engravers” (1785-6) ; “A Com- 
plete View of the Dress an(l Habits of 
the People of England, from tlie Estab- 
lishment of tho Saxons in Britain to the 
Present Time” (1796—9); “Tho Sports 
and Pastimes of the People of England ” 
(1801) ; “ Queenhoo Hall,” and “Ancient 
Times” (1808); “The Test of Guilt” 
(1808); and “ Bumpkin’s Disaster ”(1808). 

Stubbs, William (b. Knares- 
borough, June 21st, 1825). “The Consti- 
tutional History of England” (1874—78), 
besides editing “Hymnale Secundum 
usum Ecclesiai Sarisburiensis ” (1850) ; 
“Tractatus de Santa Cmcede Waltham” 

a ; Mosheim’s “Institutes of Church 
ry ” (1863) ; “Chronicles and 
Memorials of Richard I.” (1864—5) ; 
Benedict of Peterborough’s “ Chronicle ” 
(1867) ; the “ Chronicle ” of Roger do 
Iloveden ” (1868—71) ; “ Select Charters 
and other Illustrations nf English Con- 
stitutional History ” (1870); and “Me- 
morials of St. Dunstan ” (1874). 

Suckling, Sir John (b. Whitton, 
near Twickenham, 1609, d. Paris, May 
7th, 1041). “ Works,” 1770. A selection, 


with Life, by the Rev. Alfred Suckling, 
in 1836. See Hazlitt’s edition of Works 


(complete), 1875. 
“ Companion.” 


See also Leigh Hunt’s 


Swift, Jonathan (b. Dublin, Nov. 
30th, 1667; d. Dublin, Oct. 19th, 
1745), wrote “The Battle of the 
Books” (1704); “Tale of a Tub” 
(1704); “Sentiments of a Church of 
England Man in liospect to Religion and 
Government” (1708); “An Argument 
against the Abolition of Christianity” 
(1708); “Tho Conduct of the Allies” 
(1712); “The Public Spirit of the 
Whigs” (17] 4); “Letters by M. B. 
Drapier ” (1724) ; “ Travels of Lemuel 
Gulliver ” (1726) ; a “History of tho Four 
Last Years of Queen Anne;” “Polite 
Conversation;” “Directions to Ser- 
vants;” “A Journal to Stella, &c. 
Works edited, with a Memoir, by Sir 
Walter Scott, in 1814 See also tho Bio- 
graphies by Dean Swift, Hawkesworth, 
Sheridan, Johnson, and Forster. For 
criticism, .ire Hazlitt's “ Comic Writers, ” 
Thackeray’s “ English Humourists,’* 
Jeaffroson’s “Novels and Novelists,” 
Masson’s “ Novelists and their Stylos,” 
Table’s “English Literature,” and other 
writers. 


Swinburne, Algernon Charles 

(b. London, April 5th, 1837) “Tho 
Queen Mother” and “Rosamond ” (1861 ) ; 
“ Atalanta in Calydon ” (1864) ; “ Chaste- 
lard” (1865); “Poems and Ballads” 
(1866) ; “ Notes on Poems and Reviews” 
(1866); “A Song of Italy” (1867); 
“ William Blake,” a critical essay (1867) ; 
“ Notes on tho Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion ” (1868) ; “Ode on the Proclamation 
of the French Republic” (1870) ; “Songs 
before Sunrise” (1871); “Under the 
Microscojio ” (1872) ; “ Bothwell,” a 

tragedy, (1874) ; “Essays and Studios” 
(1875); “George Chapman,” an essay 
(1875) ; “ Erectheus,” a tragedy (1876) ; 
“A Note on Charlotte Bronte,” (]877); 
“ Poems and Ballads ” (second series, 
1878) ; “A Study of Shakespeare” (1880) ; 
“Songs of the Springtides” (1880). 
For Criticism, m Forman’s “Living 
Poets,” and Stedman’s “Victorian 
Poets.” 


T 


Talfourd, Sir Thomas Noon 

(b. Doxey, near Stafford, Jan. 26th, 
1795, d. Stafford, March 13th, 1864). 
“Ion” (1835) ; “The Athenian Captive^” 
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a tragedy (1838) ; “ A proposed New Law 
of Copyright of the highest Importance 
to Authors ” (183S) ; Glencoe, or the State 
of the MacDonalds,” a tragedy (1839) ; 
“ Three Speeches delivered in the House 
of Commons in favour of an extension of 
Copyright ” (1840) ; “ Speech for the 
Defendant in the I’roseciition, the Queen 
v.Moxon, for the publication of Shelley’s 
Poetical Woiks ” (1841 ); “ Recolltctions 
of a First Visit to tho Alps” (1841); 
“Vacation Pambles and Thoughts” 
(1844) ; “ Final Mcnioriats of Charles 
lamb ” (1849-00) ; “ The Castilian ” 

(1853); besides the “History of Greek 
Literature ” in T/te Enn/riopanfia Mttm- 
poliUina. t^ee liia “Collected Essays” 
(Philadelpliia, 1842), and Memoir by a 
member of the Oxford Circuit (1S.'*4). 

Taylor, Isaac (b. Lavenham, Aug. 
17th, 1787 ; d. Stamford Kivers Essex, 
Juno 28th, 1S')5). “The Filomonts of 
Q'hought ’’ (l'<22) ; “ Memoir of lus Sister 
Jane” (1825); “lliatory of the Trans- 
mission of Ancient Books to Modern 
Times” (1827); “The Process of His- 
torical Proof Exemplified and Explained ” 
(1829) ; a “Translation of Herodotus” 
(1829) ; “ Tho Natural History of En- 
thusiasm” (1829); “A New Model of 
Christian Mission ” (1829) ; “ The Temple 
of Melckartlia” (1831); “Saturday 
Evening” (1 832) ; “ Fanaticism ” (1X33) ; 
“Spiritual Despotism” (1835); “The 
Phy^sical Theory of Another Life ” (1838), 
“Home Education” (183S) ; “Ancient 
Christianity and the Doctrines of the 
Tracts for tho Times” (1839); “Man 
Kesponsiblo for his Dispositions ” (1840), 
“ Lectures on Spiritual Christianity ” 
(1841); “L(»yola and Jesuitism in its 
Rudiments” (1849); “Wesley and 
Methodism” (1851); “Tho Itestoration 
of Belief” (1855); “Tho World of 
Mind ” (1857) ; “ Logic in Theology, and 
other Essays ” (1 859) ; “ Ultimate Civili- 
sation, and other Essays ’ (1800); and 
tho Spirit of Hebrew Poetry” (18G0), 
See his son's “ Memorials of the Taylor 
Family” (1807). 

Taylor, Jeremy, Bishop of Down 
and Connor and of I)romoro (b. Cam- 
bridge, Aug 15th, 1613; d. Jilsbum, 
Aug. 13th, 1667). “Sermon on tho Gun- 
powder Treason ” (1C38) ; “ Of the Sacred 
Order and Offices of Episcopacy by 
Divine Institution asserted” (1642); 
*'Paalter of David, with Titles and Col- 


lects, according to the Matter of each 
Psalm” (1641); “Discourse concerning 
Prayer extempore ” (1646) ; “ A Dissua- 
sive from Popory” (1647); “Now and 
Easy Institution of Grammar ” (1647) ; 
“A Discourse of the Liberty of Pro- 
phesying ” (1647) “ The Martyrdom of 
King Charles” (1649) , “The Groat Ex- 
emplar” (1649); “Prayers before and 
after Sermon’’ (16.51); “Holy Living 
and Dying” (16.50); “Clorns Domini’’ 
(16.51); “A Course of Sermons for all 
the SundaicK in the Year” (1651 — 3); 
“ A Short Catechism, with an Explication 
of the Apostles’ Creed ” (1652) ; “Dis- 
course of Baptism, its Institution and 
Eflicacy” (1652); “Tho Real J’rescnco 
and Spiritual of Christ in tho Blessed 
Sacrament proved against tho Doctrine 
of Transiibstantiation “ (1()54) ; “The 
Golden Grovo” (1655); “UruunNccos- 
sarium ; or, tho Doctrine and Practice of 
RepontaTico’’(1655) , “ DeusJustiucaius, 
’J'wo Discourses on Original Sin” (1656) ; 
“A Collection of Polemical and Moral 
Discourses’’ (1657) , “Discourse on the 
Measures and Offices of Friendship” 
(l<>57); “Tho Worthy Communicant” 
(1660); “ Duetor Dubitantiiim ” (1660); 
“ Rules and Advices given to tho Clergy 
of tho Diocese of Down and Connor” 
(1G61) ; Ac “ Works” in 1811), 1822 (with 
Life of tho Author, and a Critical Ex- 
amination of his Works, by Bishop 
llcber); 1825 (edited by Bradley) ; 1831 
(edited, with a Life, Viy Hughes) , 18.34 
(edited, with a Jafo, by Croly and 
Stcbbing) , 1841 (with a Memoir) ; 1847 
(IJobor 8 edition, revised by Eden) ; and 
1851 (^wjth an Essay, biograhical and 
critical, by Henry Itogers). Other bio- 
graphics of Jeremy Taylor are by Wheel- 
don (1793), Bonnoy (1815), Wilmott 
(18 J7), aiul Duycliinck (I860). AVealso 
Principal Tull och’s “Rational Theology 
in England,” and “Masters of EnglisL 
Theology” ^1877). 

Taylor, John, “ The Water Poet ” 
(b Gloucester, .about 1.580; d. 1654), 
“Travels m Germany” (1617); “The 
Praise of Hempseed, with th^' Voyage 
of Mr. Roger Bird and the Writer in 
a Boat of Brown Paper ” (1623) ; “ Pen- 
niless Pilgrimage ” (1618), &c. Publica- 
tion of Complete Works begun by 
Spenser Society in 1867. 

Taylor, Sir Henry, D.C.L. (b. 
1800). “Isaac Comnenus ” (1827), 
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'‘The Grandmother’s Apoloj^,” in Once 
a Weeh (1859); “Sea Dreams,” in Mac- 
millatie Maf;az!ne (1860); “Tithonns,” 
in The Corn'kitl Mapazine (18(50) ; “ The 
Sailor Boy,” in The VV(orm /?e<7itt(1861); 
“ Ode : May the First ” (1S6*J) ; “ A 
Welcome " (ISGJ}) : “ Attempts at Classic 
Metres in Quantity,” in The Ctyi'n/uU 
Mapazine (186:1) ; “ Epitaph on the 

Duchess of Kent” (1864); “Enoch 
Arden ” (1864) ; “The Holy Grail, and 
other Poems ” (1867) ; “ The Victim,” in 
Bon/.? (1868) ; “ ISO.*) — 6,” in Utunl 
Worda (1868) ; “ A Sjdteful Letter,” in 
Once a Weeh (1868) ; “ Wa.e:es,” in Mac- 
millan’s Maqaziue (1868) ; “ Lucretius,” 
in Macnnllan's Mapazine (1868) ; “Tho 
Window : or, Son^jfs of the Wrens ” 
(1870) ; “ Tho Last Tournament, ” in The 
ConUmporarp JieeUw (1871) ; “ Gareth 
and Lynetto, and other Poems ” (1872) ; 
“A Wtlcome to Mane Aloxandrovna” 
1874) ; “Queen Mary” (1875) ; “Harold” 
1877) ; three sonnets, a translation, “Sir 
Richard Grenville,” and “Tho Relief of 
Lucknow,” in the Nineteenth Centnru 
(1877-9); “The Lover’s Talo ” (1879)'; 
a sonnet on W. 11. Brookfield; “De 
Profundis,” in tho Nineteenth Venturp 
(1880). “The Falcon,” performed in 
1879. The following have been attri- 
buted to him ; — “ Bntons, guard your 
own,” in The Examiner “Hands 

all Round,” in The Exavuner (1852) ; and 
“ Riflemen, form ! ” in The Times (1859), 
“ A selection from the Works ” in 1865 ; 
“Songs” in 1871 ; “ Concordance to tho 
Works ” in 1869. ike “ Tennysoniana ” 
(1879), and T. H. Smith’s “ Notes and 
Marginalia on Alfred Tennyson” G878). 
Analyses of “ In Memoriam ” by Tainsh 
and Frederick Robertson. For Criti- 
cism, see Brimley’s “ Essays,” Tucker- 
man’s “ Essays,” Elsdale’s “ Studies 
in the Idylls” (1878), A. H. Hal- 
1am ’s “ Remains,” W. C. Roscoo’s “ Es- 
says,” Kingsley’s “Miscellanies,” Hut- 
ton’s “Essays,” Tainsh’s “Studies in 
Tennyson,” i^yne’s “ Essays,” Austin’s 
“ Poetry of the Period,” J. H. Stirling’s 
“ Essays,” J. H. Ingram in “ The Dublin 
Afternoon Lectures,” A. H. Japp’s 
“Three Great Teachers” (1865), For- 
man’s “ Living Poets,” Buchanan’s 
“ MEaster Spirits,” and Stedman’s “ Vic- 
torian Poets.” 

Thackeray, Anne Isabella (b. 
about 1839). *^The Story of Elizabeth ” 


(1863); “Tho Village on the Cliff” 
(1866) : “ Five Old Friends, and a Young 
Prince ” (1868) ; “To Esther, and other 
Skebhes” (1869); “Old Kensington” 
(1872) ; “ Toilers and Spinsters, and other 
jEssays” (1873); “Bluebeard’s Keys, 
and other Stories” (1874); and “Miss 
Angel •’ ( 1875). Works in 1876-6. 

Thackeray, William Make- 

eace (b. Caloutta, Aug. 12th, 1811 ; d. 

ensington, Dec. 24tli, 1863). “Flore 
et Zephyr” (London and Paris, 1836) ; 
“ The Paris Sketch Book ” (1840) ; “ The 
Second Funeral of Napoleon,” and “ Tho 
Chronicle of the Drum” (1841); “The 
Irish Sketch Book ” (1843); “Notes of a 
Journey from Conihill to Grand Cairo ” 
(1845); “Vanity Fair” (1847); “Mrs. 
Perkins’s Ball” (1817); “Our Street” 
(ISIS); “Dr. Birch and his Young 
Friends” (1849) ; “The History of Pen- 
dcnuis” (1849- 50); “ Rebccc« and 

Ruwena” (1850); “The Kickloburys on 
tho Rhine” {18.51) ; “Esmond” (1852); 
“The Newcomos” (18.55); and “The 
Virginians ” (1857) ; besides tho follow- 
ing, contributed to The CornkUl Mapa- 
zincj Erase) s Mapazme, and Eunch 
“Tho lloggarty Diamond,” “ Catherine,” 
“Barry Lyndon,” “.leamos’s Diary,’* 
“The Book of Snobs,” “Roundabout 
Papers,” “ Lovel the Widower,” “The 
Adventures of Philij),” “Denis Duval,” 
and “Novels by Elniinont Hands.” See 
also his lectures on “ The Four Georges,” 
“The English Humourists of the 
Eighteenth Century,” and “Tlie Or- 
ph.an of Pimlico.” For Biography, see 
“ Thackorayana ” (1875); “Thackeray, 
the Humourist and Man of Letters ’* 
(1864); and Trollope's “Thackeray” 
(1879). For Criticism, Roscoo’s “Es- 
says,” Senior’s “Essays on Fiction,** 
andHaniiay’s “Charact*^rsanrl Sketches,’* 
and “Studies on Thackeray.” 

Thomson, J ames (b. Ednam, 
Roxburghshire, Sept. 11th, 1700; d. 
Richmond, Aug. 22nd, 1748). “ Winter’* 
(1726), “Summer ” (1727), “Britannia** 
(1727), “Spring” (1728), “Sophonisba** 
(1729), “Autumn” (1730), “Liberty,” 
(1734 and 1736), “Agamemnon” (1738), 
“ Edward and Leonora” (1739), “Alfred” 
(with Mallet, 1740), “Tancred and bigis- 
munda” (1745), ‘‘The Castle of Indo- 
lence ” (1748), and “Coriolanus ” (1749). 
Works and Life by Murdoch, in 1762; 
with Memoir and Notes by Sir H^ris 
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Nicolas, in 1830; with a Life, critical 
dissertation, and notes, by Gilfiillan, in 
1853 ; and by Robert Bell, in 1855. See 
also the Life by Bucban (1702) ; the 
Miscellanies of the Fhilobiblion Society 
(1857—58) ; and an Essay by Barante, in 
his “ Etudes ” (Paris, 1857). 

Thornburyt George Walter (b. 

London, 1828; d. June 11th, 1876). 

Lays and Leflfends of the New World'* 
(ia51). “Monarchs of the Main ” (1855), 
“Shakespeare’s Enpfland” (1856), “Art 
and Nature at Home and Abroad” 
(1856), “Kon^s of Cavaliers and Round- 
heads” (1857), “Every Man his own 
Trumpeter” (1858), a “Life of J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A.” (1862), “ True as Steel ” 
(1863), “Wildfire” (1864), “Haunted 
Loudon ” (1 865), “ Talesfor the Mariner ” 
(1865), “Grcatheart” (1866), “The 
VMcar’s Courtship” (1869), “Old Stories 
Retold” (1869), “A Tour Round Eng'- 
land” (1870), “Criss Cross Journeys” 
(1873^, “ Old and New London” (vols. i. 
and ii.), and “ Historical and Legendary 
Ballads and Songs ” (1875). 

Tickell, Thomas (b. Bridekirk, 
Cumberland, 1686, d. 1740). “The 
Prospect of Peace ; ” “ The Royal Pro- 
gress ; ” a translation of tho first book of 
“ The Iliad ; ” “A Letter to Avignon ; ” 
“ Kensington Gardens; ” “ Thoughts on 
a Picture of Charles I. ; ” “To the Earl 
of Warwick, on the Death of Mr. Addi- 
son ; ” and other pieces. See the Life, by 
Dr. Johnson, and The Spectator. 

TillotSOD, John, Archbishop of 
Canterbury (b. Sowerby, near Halifax, 
1630 ; d. Nov. 20tb, 1694). “The Rule 
of Faith” (1666), “ Sermons ” (1671), &c. 
Works (1752), with Birch’s “ Life,” 

Tindal, Matthew, (b. 

Devonshire, 1657, d. Aug, 16tb, 1733). 
“Concerning Obedience to the Supreme 
Powers, and the Duty of Subjects 
in all Revolutions” (1694); an “Es- 
say Concerning the Laws of Nations 
and the Rights of Sovereigns ” (1695) ; 
“The Rights of tho Christian Church 
assorted against the Romish, with a 
Preface Concerning the Government of 
the Church of England as by Law Es- 
tablished” (1706); a “Defence of tho 
Rights of the Church against W. Wotton 
(1707): “A Second Defence” (1708); 
“Tho Jacobitism, Perjury, and Popery 
of the High Church Priests” (1710) j 


** Christianity as Old as the Creation” 
(1730). See Lechler’s “Geschichte des 
Englischen Deismus ” (Stuttg., 1841) ; 
Hunt’s “Religious Thought in England” 
(vol. ii., 1871); and Stephens’s “English 
Thought ” (vol. i., 1876). 

Toland, J anus Junius, afterwards 
John (b. Redcastle, Ireland, Nov. 30th, 
1670; d. Putney, March 11th, 1722). 
“Christianity not Mysterious” (1696), 
“ Socinianism Truly Stated” (1705), 
“ I’antheisticon ” (1750), &c. Memoir 
(1726). S^ references in preceding 
article! 

Tooke, John Home (b. London, 
June 25th, 1736, d. Wimbledon, March 
19tb, 1812). “ The Diversions of 

Purley” (1786-1805), “The Petition of 
an Englishman ” (1765), “ Letter to Mr. 
Dunning” (1778), “Letter on the Re- 
ported Marriage of the Prince of Wales ’’ 
(1787). Memoir by Hamilton in 1812, 
and by Stephens in 1813. See the Life 
by Reid. 

Tourneur, Cyril (circa 1600). 
“ The Transformed Metamorphosis ” 
(1600); “The Revenger’s Tragedio” 
(1607); “A Funerall Poem upon the 
Death of Sir Francis Vore. knight” 
(1609) ; “Tho Atheist’s Tragedy : or, the 
Honest Man’s Revenge” (1611); and “A 
Griofe on the Death of Prince Henrie, 
expressed in a broken Elegie, according 
to the Nature of such a Sorrow” (1613). 
Works (1878^. See The Retrospective 
Review^ vol. vii. 

Trench, Bichard Chenevix, 
B.D., Archbishop of Dublin (b. Dublin, 
Sept. 9th, 1807). “Sabbation, Honor 
Noale, and other Poems;” “The Story 
of Justin Martyr;” “Gonoveva;” “Ele- 
giac Poems;” and “ Poems from Eastern 
Sources.” Also, “Notes on the Para- 
bles ” (1841) ; “Notes on the Miracles” 
(1846); “The Lessons in Proverbs” 
(1853) ; “ The Sermon on the Mount, 
as illustrated from St. Augustine;” 
“Sacred Latin Poetry;** “St. Augus- 
tine as an Interpreter of Scripture;” 
“Synonyms of tho New Testament** 
(1854); “The Epistles to the Seven 
Churches of Asia Minor ; ” “ An Essay 
on the Life and Genius of Calderon ; ” 
“ Deficiencies in Sixty English Dictiona- 
ries;** “A Glossary of English Words 
used in Different Senses;” “The Autho- 
rised Version of the New Testament* 
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with Thoughts on its Revision;” **The 
Study of Words ; ” “ English Past and 
Present” (1855) ; “ Gustavus Adolphus 
'‘Social Aspects of the Thirty Years’ 
War ; ” “A Household Book of English 
Poetry;” “Notes on the Greek of the 
New Testament ; ” “ The Salt of tho 
Earth ; ” “ Shipwrecks of Faith 

“Studies in the Gospels;” “The Sub- 
jection of the Creature to Vanity ; ” 

Synonyms of the New Testament , ” 
“Plutarch ’* (1874) ; “Medieval Church 
History” (1878). His Poems were pub- 
lished in a collected form in 180*5. 

Trollope, Anthony (b. April 24th, 
18151. “Tlio Maedermots of Bally- 
cloran” (1S17), “The Kellys and the 
O’Kdlya ” (1> IK), “ La Vendee ” (1850), 
“The War<lcn” (1855), “Tho Three 
Clerks ’’ (1 k 57), ‘‘ Barchestor Towers ** 
(1857), “Doctor Thome” (1858), “The 
Bertrams ’* (1S50), “Castle Richmond” 
(1881)), “Framlcy Parsonaire ” (1S<51), 
“Tales of All Countries” (ISCl), “Orloy 
Farm” (18()2), “Rachel Ray” (18()‘{), 
“The Small House at Allington” (1804), 
“Can You Forgive Tier’ ” (1884), “Tho 
Bolton E«tvto” (18(J5), “Miss Macken- 
aio” nStM), “Tho Last Chroniclos of 
Barset” (1887), “Tho Clavoringa” (1807), 
“Lotta Schmiilt and other Stories” 
(1807), “Ho Know Ho was Right” 
(1801)), “Phineas Phhm ” (1805), “An 
Editor’s Talcs” (1870), “Sir Harry Hot- 
spur ” (1870), “ Tho Vicar of BulUiamp- 
ton ” (1870), “Ralph tho Heir” (187^), 
“The Eustace Diamonds” (1872), “Tho 
Golden Lion of Graiidporo” (1872), 
“Phinras Redux ” (187:1), “Harry 
Heathcote” (1874), “Lady Anna” (1871), 
“Tho Prime Minister” (1875), “Tho 
Way We Live Now” (1875), “The 
American Senator” (1877), “Is he Popen- 
joy’” (1878), “Cousin Honry ” (1870), 
and other novels; liesides “The West 
Indies and the Spanish Main” (1859), 
“North America” (1862), “Hunting 
Sketches” (1865), “Clergymen of the 
Church of England ” (1806), “Travelling 
Sketches” (1866), '‘Australia and Now 
Zealand” (1873), “New South Wales 
and Queensland” (1874), “South Aus- 
tralia and Western Australia” (1874), 
“Victoria and Tasmania” (1874), “South 
Africa ” (1878), “ Thackeray ” (1879). 

Trollope, Mrs. Frances (b. Heck- 
field, 1779; d. Florence, Oct. 6tb, 1863), 
wrote “ Domestic Manners of the Ameri 


cans” (1832); “The Refuge in America” 
(1832); “The Abbess” (1K33) ; “The 
Adventures of Jonathan Jefferson Whit- 
law ” (1836) ; “ The Vicar of Wroxhill ” 
(1837) ; “ A Romauco of Vienna” (1838) ; 
“ Tremordyn Cliff ” (1838) ; “ Widow 
Barnaby” (1838) ; “ Michael Armstrong: 
or, tlio Factory Boy ” (1S39) ; “ One 
Fault” (183.9); “The Widow Married” 
(1840); “Tho Blue Bellos of England” 
(1811); “Charles Chesterfield” (1841); 
“The Ward of Thorpe Combo ” (1842) ; 
“Hargravo” (lSt3); “ Jessio Phillips” 
(1843); “Tho Jjaurringtons ” (1843); 
“Young Love” (1811); “Petticoat Go- 
vernment,” “ Father Eustace,” and 
“ tJnclc Walter ” (1852) ; and “ I’ho Life 
and Adx’^cnturcs of a Clever AVoman.” 

Trollope, Thomas Adolphus (b. 

April 29th, 181lb. “ A Decade of Italian 

Women ” (1849), “ Impressions of a 
‘Wanderer in Italy” (1859), “■ (Datberine 
do Medici” (1859), “Filippo Strom” 
(186(9, “Paul the Pope aii<l Paul the 
Friar” (1860), “La BcaU” (1861), 
“ Marietta ” (1862), “ Giulio Malatesta 
(186.3), “Boppo tho Conscript” (1864), 
“Lindisfarri Clia‘.e” (186t), History of 
tho (’ornmonwealt.h of Floionco” (1865), 
“Gemma” (1866), “Tho Droam Nutn-* 
hers ’ (1S(>S), “ Diumond Cut Diamond ” 
(1875), “Tho Papal Conclaves” (1876), 
“A Family Party at tho Piazza of St. 
Peter’s” (1877), a “Lilo of l‘oj)o Pius 
IX.” (1877), “A Peep liehind tho Scenes 
at Romo” (1877), and other works. 
Edited “ Italy : from tho Alps to Mount 
AUtua (1876). 

Tupper, Martin Farquhar, 
D.C.Li. (b. London, July 17lh, 1810). 
“ Geraldine and other Poems ” (1 838) ; 
“Proverbial Philosojdiy” (1838, 1842, 
1867) ; “The Modern I’yramid” (JS39; ; 
“An Author’s Mind” (1841); “The 
Twins” (1811); “Tho (Jrock of Gold” 
(1844) ; “ilactenus. a Budget of Lyrics” 
(1848) ; “ Surrey : a Rapid Review of its 
Principal I’orsons and Places ” (1849) ; 
“ King Alfred s Poems in English Metro” 
(1850) ; “Hymns of all Nations, in Thirty 
Languages ” (1851 ) ; “ Ballads for tho 
Times, and other Poems ** (1852) ; 
“Heart,” a tale (1853) ; “Probabilities: 
an Aid to Faith ” (1854) ; “ Lyrics ’* 
(1855) ; “ Stephen Langton ; or, the 
Days of King John” (18.58); “Rides 
and Reveries of Mr. ^Esop Smith (1858) } 
“Three Hundred Sonnets” (I860); 
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^'Cithara: Lyrioa” (1863); “Twenty- 
one Protestant Ballads’* (1868) ; “A 
Creed and Hymns” (1870); “Fifty 
Protestant Ballads (1874) ; and “ Wash- 
ington” (1877). A Selection from his 
Poems appeal^ in 1866. 


Turner, Charles Tennyson. 

^‘Sonnets” (1864); “Small Tableaux” 
(1868) ; and “ Sonnets^ Lyrics, and 
Translations” (1873). See ^ineteeath 
Centurif, Sept., 1870. 

Turner, Sharon (b. London, Sept. 
24th, 1768) ; d. London, Fob. 13th, 1847). 
“History of the Anglo-Saxons (1701) — 
1805) ; “ A Vindication of the Genuine- 
ness of the Antiont British Poems of 
Aneurin, Taliesin, Llywarch Hen, and 
Merdhin, with Specimens of the Poems ” 
(1803) ; “A History of England from the 
Norman Conquest to 1509 ” (1814 — ^23); 
“ Prolusions on the Present Grecitness of 
Britain, on Modem Poetry, and on the 
Pre'^erit Aspect of the World” (1819) ; 
a “History of the Reign of Henry VIII.” 

a “ History of the Reigns of 
•d VI., Mary, and Elizabeth (1829) ; 
**The Sacred History of the World” 
(1882); and “Richard III.,” a poem 

Tyndale, William (b. Hurst, near 
SUinbridge,1477 (?) ; d.Vilvordo, Oct. 6th, 
1536). “The Obedyence of a Christen 
Man, and how Christen Rulers ought to 
Govorae (1528) ; “ The Parable of the 
Wicked Mammon” (1528) ; “Exposition 
on 1 Cor. vii., with a Prologue, wherein 
all Christians are exhorted to read the 
Scriptures” (1529); “The Practyse of 
Prelates; whether the Kynges Grace 
may be separated from bys Quone, 
because she was hys Brothers Wyfe ” 
(1530); “A Compendious Introduccion, 
Prologue, or Preface unto the Pistle of 
St. Paul to the Romay ns ” (1530) ; a trans- 
lation of “TheFyrst Boke of Moses called 
Genesis [with a preface and prologue 
sbewinge the use of the Senpture]” 
(1530) ; “ The Exposition of the Fyrst 
Epistle of Seynt John, with a Prologgo 
before it by W. T.” (1531); “The 
Supper of the J^rde after the true 
Meanying of the Sixfce of John and the 
xi. of the fyrst Epistle to the Corinthias, 
whereunto is added an Epistle to the 
Reader, and incidentlyin the Exposition 
of the Supper is confuted the Letter of 
Master More against John Fryth” 


(1533) ; “A Briefe Declaration of tte 
Sacraments expressing the fyrst Origl- 
nall, how they come np and were in- 
stitute,” &c. (1538) ; “ An Exposicion 
upon thev., vi., vii. Chapters of Mathew, 
whych three chapiters are the Keye and 
the Dore of the Scripture, and the re- 
storing again of Moses Lawe, corrupt by 
the Scribes and Pharisees, etc.” (1548) ; 
^'An Answer unto Sir Thomas More’s 
Dialogue ; ” “ TyndaJe’s Pathway to 

Scripture ; ” and revision of the New 
Testament (1534). A Life of Tyndale, 
and Selections from his Writings, in 
vol. i. of Richmond’s “ Fathers of the 
Church,” See also the Life by Offor 
(1 836), and that by Demaus (1871). The 
Works were published (with those of 
Frith and Bamos) in 1 573, (with those of 
Frith (1831), and edited, by Walter, in 
1848—60. Consult Sadie’s “History of 
the English Bible.” 


Tyndall, John, XiXi.!). (b. Leigh- 
ton Bridge, near Carlow, Ireland, Aug. 
2lRt, 1820). “The Glaciers of the Alps ” 
(1860); “Mountaineering” (1861); “A 
Vacation Tour” (1862); ^’Heat con- 
sidered as a Mode of Motion” (1863) ; 

'On Radiation” (1865); “Sound” 


(1867) , 
(1868); 


“Faraday as a Discoverer” 
“ Lectures on Light ” (1869) ; 


The Imagination in Science” (1870); 
“ Fragments of Science for ITnscientihc 
People” (1871), “Hours of Exorcise in 
the Alps ” (1871) ; “ Contributions to 
Molecular Physics (1872) : “The Forms 
of Water in Clouds and Rivers, Ice and 
Glaciers” (1872); “Lectures on Light” 
(I87Ji) ; and “Address delivered before 
the British Association ” (1874). 


Tytler, Patrick Fraser (b. Edin- 
burgh, Aug. 30th, 1791 ; d. Great Mal- 
vern, Worcestershire, Doc. 24th, 1849). 
Life of the Admirable Crichton (1819), 
“ Sir Thomas Craig of Riccarton ” (1823), 
“The Scottish Worthies” (1832), “Sir 
Walter Raleigh” (1833); and “King 
Henry VIII. and his Contemporaries” 
(1837) ; besides his “History of Scot- 
land*^ (1828-1843), “England under 
the Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary ” 
(1839), “ Historical View of the Progress 
of Discovery on the Northern Coasts of 
America.** See Bui^on’s Memoir of 
P. F. T. (1859), and the sketch prefixed 
by Small to the last edition of the 
“ History of Scotland*’ 
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U 

Udall, Ificholas (b. Hampshire, 
About 1506 ; d. 1556). “ Ralph Roister 

Doister ” (about 1553). Set Arbor's Re- 
print (1869). 

V 

Vanbrugh, Sir John (b. 1666 ; 
d. March 26th, 1726), “The Relapse” 
(1697), “The Provoked Wife ” (1698), 
^‘.Esop” (1698), “The Pilgrims” (1700), 
*‘The Confederacy” (1705). See Leigh 
Hunt's Biographical and Critical notice ; 
Tke Atheuccumf Jan. 19th, 1861; and 
JSfotes and 2ud Scries, iii., iv., xi. 

Vaughan, Henry (b Nei^iion, near 
Brecon, 1621 ; d. April 2drd, 169.0). 

Poems, with the Tenth Satyro ot Ju- 
venal Englished” (1646) ; “Oior lacanus” 
(1651); “Silex Scintillans” (1650-55); 
“The Mount of Olives ” (1652) ; “ Flores 
Solitudinis ” (1654) ; and “ Thalia Re- 
diviva” (1678). Poems (1817). Complete 
Works, edited by (Irosart (1871). Set 
the Biograjihy by Lyte. 


W 

Waoe, Haietre (b. Jersey, about 
1112 ; d. about 1174). “ Lc Homan de 
Brut” (1836—38) ; “I^e Roman de Ilou ” 
(1827, new od. 1876, English translation 
1837); “Chronhpios des Dues de Nor- 
mandie” (1825); “ Vie de Saint Nicolas” 
(1850) ; “ Vies de la Viergo Marie ot do 
S. George ” (1859). See The lMro»pectlce 
Review (Nov., 1853) ; Wright’s “Bio- 
graphia Literaria;” and Pliiquet’s 
“ Notice sur la vie et les cents de Robert 
Waco.” 

Wakefield, Gilbert (b. Notting- 
ham, Feb. 22nd, 1756; d. London, Sept. 
9th, 1801). “Poomata Latine partmi 
scripta, partim redditn” (1776); “An 
Essay on Inspiration ” (1781) ; “A Plain 
and Short Account of the Nature of 
Baptism ” (1781) ; “ An Enquiry into the 
Opinions of the Christian Writers of the 
Three First Centuries concerning the 
Person of Jesus Christ” (1784); “Re- 
marks on the Intenial Evidence of the 
Christian Religion” (1789); “Silva Cri- 
tica” (1789 - 95); “An Enquiry into 
the Expediency and Propriety of Public 
or Social Worship ” (1792) ; “ Evidences 
of Christianity ” (1793) ; “An Examina- 
tion of the ‘Ago of Reason,' by Thomas 
Paine” (1794); “A Reply to Thomas 


Paine’s Second Part of the ‘Age of 
Reason’” (1795); “Observations on 
Pope” (1796); and “A Reply to some 
Parts of tho Bishop of Llandaif 's Address 
to tho People of (>reat Brihiin ” (1798). 
His Memoirs, written by himself, in 
1792, now ed. 1804) ; his “ Correspon- 
dence with Charles James Fox,” in 1813. 

Wallace, Alfred Bussell (b. Usk, 
Monmouthshire, January 8th, 1822). 
“Travels in the Amazon and Rio Negro” 
(1853) ; “ Contributions to the Theoiy of 
Natural Selection” (187(0 5 '*Tho Geo- 
gi*aphical Distribution of Animals ” 
(1876) ; “ Tropical Nature ” (1878), &c. 

Waller, Edmund (b. Coloshill, 
Hertfordshire, March 2nd, 1605 ; d. Bea- 
consficld, Oct., 16S7). “ Poems” (1645, 

last od , with Life, by Boll, 1871). 
Works in prose and verse, 1729. Set 
Johnson’s “Lives.” 

Walpole, Horace, fourth Earl of 
Orford (b. Oct. .5th, 1717 ; d. March 2nd, 
1797). “A5des Walpoliaiia* ; or, a Do- 
Hcription of the Pictures at Houghton 
Hall, tho Seat of Sir Robert Walpole, 
Earl of Orford” (1752); “Catalogue of 
tho lioyal and Noble Authors of Eng- 
land, with Lists of thoir Works ” (1758) ; 
“Fugitive I’icces in Prose and Verso” 
(17.58); “ Catalogue of the Collections of 
Pictures of tho Duke of Devonshire” 
(1766); “Anecdotes of Painting hi Eng- 
land” (1762—71); “Catalogue of En- 
gravers who have been born or resiriod 
in England” (17()3); “Tho Castle of 
Otranto” (1765); “ Historic Doubts on 
the Life anrl lioign of King Richard 
J II.” (1768) ; “ Tho Mysterious Mother ” 
(1768) ; “ Miscellaneous Antiiiuities ” 

(1772), “Description of tho Villa of 
Horace Waljiole at Strawberry Hill” 
(1772); “Letter to the Editor of the 
Miscollanios of Thomas Chattorton” 
( 1779 ); “ IJioroglyphick Tales ” (1785); 
“Essay on Modern Gardening” (1785) ; 

Hasty Productions ” (1 791 ) ; “ Memoirs 
of tho Last Teu Years (1751—60) of the 
Reign of George II.” (1812) ; “ Reminis- 
cences ” (1818) ; “ Memoirs of the Roign 
of King George III., from his Accession 
to 1771” (1845) ; “Journal of the Reign 
of George III., from 1771 to 1783” 
(1859) ; “ llie Letters of Horace Wal- 
pole, Earl of Orford ” (edited by PoterCun- 
ningham, in 1857); and several minor 
publications. “ Memoirs,” edited by 
Jiaiot Warburton, in 1851. Set Macaiday’s 
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“Essays,” Scott’s “Biographies,” and 
“Lettros de la Marquise dii Deffand A 
Horace Walpole ” (Paris, 1864). 

Walton, Izaak (b. Stafford, Aug. 
9th, 1593 ; d. Winchester, Dec. 15th, 
1683). Lives of Donne (1640), Wotton 
(1051), Hooker (1665), Herbert (1670), 
and Sanderson (1078), the first four pub- 
lished together in 1671 ; “The Compleat 
Angler : or, the Con torn fdative Man’s 
Recreation ” (1653). Life by Dr. Zouch 
in 1814. iSee also tho Lives by Hawkins. 
Niclioliis, and Dowling, and Shepherd’s 
“Waltoniana ” (1879). 

Warburton, William, Bishop of 
(xlouecstor (b. Newark, Dec. 24th, 1698 ; 
d. (jJoucoster, June 7tl), 1779). “Mis- 
collaneouH Traiislsitions, in Proso and 
Verso, from Roman Poets, Orators, and 
Historians” (171i); “A Critical and 
Philos-opliical liKpury into tho Causes of 
Prodigies and Miracles, as related by 
Historians, &c.” (1727) ; “The Alliance 
between Church and State” (1736), “The 
Divine fiCgation of Moses Demon si.ratcd’* 
(1737—41); “A Vindication of Pope’s 
^ Essay on Man ’ ’’ (1740) ; a Commentary 
on tho siirne work (1742); “Julian” 
(1750) ; “ The PriLciplos of Natural and 
Ilevcaloil Religion, occasionally opened 
and explained (1753--54); “A View of 
Lord Boliiigbrokc’s Philosophy ” (1756) ; 
“Tho Doctrine of Graco ” (1762), 

and some minor publications. Works 
edited by Bishop Hurd in 1788. 
Literary Remains in 1841. His “ Letters 
to the lion. Charles Yorke from 1752 to 
1770,” privately printed, m 1812. Dr. 
Parr edited in 1789 “ Tracts by Warbur- 
ton and a Warburtouian,” and in 1808, 
“ Letters from a late eminent Prelate to 
one of his Friends” (Hurd). Works 
(1811). Life by Rev. J. S. Watson in 
1863. AVr also “Bibliotheca Parriana,” 
T/ifi Quart pr! if Review for June, 1812, 
Disraeli’s “Quarrels of Authors ” Hunt’s 
“Religious Thought in England,” and 
Leslie Stephen’s “ English Thought in 
tho Eighteenth Century.” 

Warren, Samuel, D.C.Ij. (b. 

Denbighshire, May 23rd, 1807 ; d. July 
29th, 1877). “ Passages from the Diary 
of a Late Physician” (1832); “Ten 
Thousand a Year ” (1841) ; “ Now and 
Then” (1847) ; “The Lily and the Bee” 
(1851) ; “ Miscellanies, Critical and Ima- 
ginative” (1854); “The Moral and In- 


tellectual Development of the Age** 
(1854) ; and several legal works. 
“Works” (1853, 1864). 

Warton, Thomas (b, Basingstoke, 
1728 ; d. Oxford, May 2l8t, 1790). “Five 
Pastoral Eclogues” (1745); “The 
Pleasures of Melancholy^’ (1745) ; “The 
Triumph of Isis ” (1749) ; “An Ode for 
Music (1751) ; “Tho Union ; or, Select 
Scots and English Poems” (1753) ; “Ob- 
servations on tho Faery Quecne of 
Spenser ” (1753) ; “ The Observer Ob- 
sorve»I ” (1750) ; “ Tbe Life of Sir Thomas 
Pope ” (1772) ; “ Tho Life and Literary 
Remains of Ralph Bathurst, M.D., Dean 
of Wells” (1761) ; contributions to the 
Oxford Collection of Verses (1761) ; 
“ A Companion to the Guide and a Guido 
to the Companion ” (1762) ; “The Oxford 
Sausage” (17(>4) ; an edition of Theo- 
critus (3 770) ; “A History of Kiddington 
Parish” (1781); “An Inquiry into the 
Poems attributed to Thomas Rowley” 
(1782) ; an edition of Milton (1785) ; 
“The Progress of Discontent;” and 
“Newmarket, a Satire; ' “A Panegyric 
on Alo;” “A Description of the City, 
College, and (Jathodral of Winchester 
“ History of English Poetry ” (1774, 1781, 
now edition 18/0). “ Poetical Works,” 

with Memoirs and Notes, by Richard 
Mant, m 1802. See Dennis’s “Studies 
in English Ijitcrature,” and (JomJUll 
Mafjazuic, 1865, vol. xi. 

Waterland, Daniel (b. Lincoln- 
shire, Feb. 14th, 1 683 ; d. Dec. 23rd, 1740). 
“Queries in Vindicvation of Christ’s 
Divinity” (1719) ; “Sermons in Defence 
of Christ’s Divinity” (1720); “Case of 
Arian Subscription Considered ” (1721) ; 
“ A Second Vindication ” (1723) ; “A 
Further Vindication” (1724); “A Cri- 
tical History of the Athanasian Creed ” 
(1724); “The Nature, Obligation, and 
Efficacy of the Christian Sacraments 
Considered” (1730); “The Importance 
of the Doctrine of tho Trinity Assorted ” 
(1734); “Review of tho Eucharist” 
(1737) ; “ Scripture Vindicated against 
Tindal.” “Works” in 1823, with “A 
Review of his Life and Writings.” 

Watson, Richard, Bishop of Llan- 
daff (b. Heversham, Westmoreland, Aug., 
1737 ; d. Calgarth Park, Westmoreland, 
July 4th, 1816). “ Institutiones Metal- 
lurgicie ” (1768) ; “ An Apolpgy for 
Christianity” (1776) ; “Letter to Arch- 
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bishop Cornwallis on the Church Ivove- 
nues ; ” “ Chemical Essays ” (1781—87) ; 

Theological Tracts ” (17*85) ; “ Sermons 
on Public Occasions and Tracts on He- 
ligioiis Subjects ” (1788); “An Apology 
for the Bible ” (1706); “Principles of the 
Revolution Vindicated,” &c. “Anec- 
dotes of the Life of Richard Watson, 
Bishop of Llaudaff, written by Himself,” 
in 1817. 

Watson, Thomas (b. 1560, d. 1592). 
“The Hecatompathia ; or, Passionate 
Conturie of Love, divided into two 
liarts” (1582); “Amyntas” (1585); 
“ Melibceus ” (1590) ; “An Eclogue upon 
the Death of the Right Hon. Sir Franci>< 
Walsinghiiiii ” (1590); “The First Set of 
Italian Madrigals Englished ” (1590) ; 
“ Amintic Gaudia ** (1592); “The Tears 
of Fancie : or. Love Disdained ” (1596) ; 
“Compendium Memorial Localis ; ” and 
a translation of the “ Antigone ” of 
Sophocles. iSte Arber’s “English Ro- 
pnnts.” 

Watts, Isaac. D.D. (b. Southamp- 
bm, July 17th, 1674; d. Nov. 25th, 
/748). “Hone Lyricin” (1796); 
“Hymns” (1707); “Guide to Praj'cr” 
(1715); “Psalms and Hymns” (1719); 
** Divine and Moral Songs for Children ” 
(1720) ; “ Sermons on Various Subjects ” 
(1721-23); “Logic” (1725); “The 
Christian Docrine of the Trinity ” 
(1726) ; “On the Love of God,” and “On 
the Use and Abuse of the Passions” 
(1729); “Catechisms for Children and 
Youth ” (1730) ; “ Short View of Scrip- 
ture History” (1730); “Humble At- 
tempt towards the Revival of Practical 
Ikeligion” (1731); “Philosophical Es- 
fcjiys” (1734); “Reliqui® Juveniles” 
(1734) ; “ Essay on the Strength and 
Weakness of Human Reason ” (1737) ; 
“The World to Come” (1738); “The 
Ruin and Recovery of Manaiud ” (1740) ; 
“Improvement of the Mind” (1741); 
“Orthodoxy and Charity United” 
(1745); “Glory of Christ as God-Man 
Unveiled” (1746); “Evangelical Dis- 
courses” (1747) ; “ Nine Sermons 

preached in 1718—19” (1812); “Chris- 
tian Theology and Ethics,” with a “Life” 
by Mail, in 1839. Works (1810-12). 
“ Life ” by Milner, including the Corre- 
spondence, 1834 ; also by Southey, 
Palmer, Gibbons, and Hood (1875). 

Webster, John (b. late in 10th 
century ; d. about 1654). (With Dekker) 

2 1 


“The Famous History of Sir Thomas 
Wyat” (1607); “The \Vhite Devil” 
(1612) ; “A Monumental Columne Erected 
to the Loving Memorv of Henry, late 
Prince of Wales” (1613) ; “The Devil’s 
Diw Case” (1623); “The Duchess of 
Malfy” (1623); “The Monument of 
Honour” (1624) ; “Appiiis and Virginia * 
(1651) ; “The Thracian Wonder” (1661); 
and (with Rowley) “A Cure for a 
Cuckold” (16(51). “Works,” with Life, 
by Dyce, in 1830 ; and by W. Hazlitt, 
in 1857. 

Webster, Mrs. Augusta. “A 

Woman Sold, and other Poems ” (1866) ; 
“ Dramatic Studios ” (1866) ; “ The Aus- 
picious Day ” (1872) ; &c. 

Wesley, Charles W. (b. 1708; d. 
1788). “\lymns and Sacred Poems" 
(1749); “Hymns for the Nativity” 
(1750) ; “ Gloria Patri ” (1763) ; and 
many other vuliimos of sacred poetry. 
Sermons, with Memoir (181G). Works 
(1829—31). »SVtj Lives by Southey (1820), 
Wedgwood (1870), Tyermau (1870). 

Westcott, Brooke Foss, D.D. 

(b. near Birmingham, Jan., 1825). “ The 
Elements of Gospel Harmony’’ (1851), 

The History of the Canon of the New 
Testament” (1855), “Characteristics of 
the Gospel Miracles” (1859), “Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Gospels” 
(1860), “The Bible* and the Church” 
(1864), “The Gospel of the Resurrec- 
tion” (1866), “The History of the English 
Bible (1869), “On the Religious Office 
of the Universities ” (1873), &;c. 

Whately, Richard, Archbishop of 
Dublin (b. London, Feb. Ist, 1787; d. 
Dublin, Oct. 8th, 1863). “Historic 
Doubts relative to Napoleon” (1819); 
“The Use and Abuse of Party-feedng 
in Matters of Religion ” (1822) ; “On 
Some of the Potsuliarities of the Christian 
Religion ” (1825) ; “ On Some Difficulties 
in the Writings of St. Paul and on other 
parts of the New Testament ” (1828) ; 
“ The Elements of Logic ” (1827) ; “Ele- 
ments of Rhetoric ” (1828) ; “ A View of 
the Scriptural Revelations Concerning a 
Future State” (1829); “Introductory 
Lectures on Political Economy” (1831); 
“Thoughts on the Sabbath” (1832); 
“ Thoughts on Secondary Punishment ” 
(1832) ; “Essays on Some of the Dangers 
to the Christian Faith ” (1839) ; *^he 
History of llohgious Worship ” (1847) ; 
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and *^A Collection of English Synonyms” 
(1852), Ac. Life and Correspondence 
by his daughter (1866). See also Fitz- 
patrick’s “Memoirs of Whately " (1864). 

Whetstone, George (temp. Eliza> 
both). “ The Booke of Regard ^(1576); 
“The right excellent and famous Historye 
of Promos and Cassandra” (1678); “An 
Heptameron of Civill Discourses” (1682) : 
“A Minir for Magestratos of Cj^ies” 
(1684); “An Addition; or, Touchstone 
of the Time” (1584) ; “The ITonourable 
Reputation of a Souldier” (1686) ; “The 
English Myrror ” (1686); “The Enemie 
to Unthriftynesse ” (1586); “Amelia” 
(1693) ; Bemembrances of Sir Philip Sid- 
nejr, Sir Nicholas Bacon, George Gas- 
coigne, Ac. For Biography and Criticism, 
sse Warton’s “English Poetry,” Ritson’s 
“BibliographiaPoetica,” Beloe’s “Anec- 
dotes of Literature,” Brydges’ “Censura 
Literaria,” and Collier’s “ Poetical De- 
cameron.” 

Wliewell, William, D.D. (b. Lan- 
cashire, 24th, 1794 ; d. March 6th, 
1866). “Elementary Treatise on Me- 
cbanics” (1819), “Analytical Statics” 
(1833), “Astronomy and General Physics 
considered with reference to Natural 
Theology” (1833), “A History of the 
Inductive Sciences” (1837), “The Phi- 
losophy of the Inductive Sciences” (1840), 

The Mechanics of Engineering” (1841), 
“Elements of Morality” (1845), “The 
History of Moral Philosophy in England ” 
(1852), Ac. “An Account of his Writings, 
with Selections from his Correspon- 
dence,” by I, Todhunter, in 1876. 

White, Henry Kirke (b. Notting- 
ham, Aug. 21st, 1785; d. Cambridge, 
Oct. 19th, 1806), was the author of 
“Clifton Grove” and other poems, pub- 
lished in 1803. Remains were edited, 
with a Life, by Southey. See also the 
Biography by Sir Harris Nicolas. 


Wilkes, John (b. Clerkenwell, Oct. 
17th, 1727 ; d. London, Deo. 27th, 
1797). “An Essay on Woman ” (1763), 
“Speeches” 0777-9 and 1786), and 
“Letters” (1767, 1768, 1769, and 1804). 
Life by Baskerville in 1769, by Watson, 
1870, by Craddock in 1772, by Almon in 
1805, and by W. F. Rae in 18/3. 

William of Malmesbury (b. 1096 ; 
d. about 1142). “Gesta Begum An- 
glorum,” “Historla Novella,^ “Gesta 


Pontificum,” Ac., in the “Scriptores 
^st Bedam,” raited by Sir Henry 
Seville. Of the first two, there is an 
edition by Sir Duffus Hai^, published 
in 1840 for the Historical l^mety. An 
English translation by the Rev. John 
Sharpe, issued in 1815, formed the basis 
of that made by Dr. Giles, which is in- 
cluded in Bohn’s “ Antiquarian Library” 
(1847). 

Wilson, Daniel, LLJD. (b. Edin- 
burgh, 1816). “Memorials of Edinburgh 
in the Olden Time” (1846-48) ; “Oliver 
Cromwell and the Protectorate ” (1848) ; 
“ The Archseology and Prehistoric 
Annals of Scotland” (1851); “Pre- 
historic Man : Researches into the Ori- 
gin of Civilisation in the Old and New 
Worlds” (1863); “Chatterton: a Bio- 
graphical Study” (1869); “Caliban” 
(18/3) ; and “Spring Wild Flowers.” 

Wilson, George (b. Edinburgh, 
Feb. 2l8t, 1818; d. Nov. 22nd, 1859). 
“Life of Cavendish” (1861); “Life of 
Reid ” (1862) ; “ The Five Gate-Ways of 
Knowledge” (1856); “Paper, Pen, and 
Ink various scientific treatises ; “ Life 
of Professor Edward Forbes” (1861). 
Memoir by his sister (1866). 

Wilson, John ( “ Christopher 
North”) (b. Paisley, May 18th, 1/^; 
d. Edinburgh, April 3rd, 1854). “ The 
Isle of Palms” (1812), “The City of 
the Plague” (1816), “Lights and Sha- 
dows of Scottish Life** (1822), “The 
Trials of Margaret Lindsay” (1823), 
“The Foresters*’ (1824), “iisay on the 
Life and Genius of Robert Bums** 
(1841), and “ Recreations of Christopher 
North” (1842). Poems and Dramatic 
Works collectively in 1825. His com- 
plete Works, edited by Professor Ferrier, 
in 1855— 8. Life by his daughter, Mrs. 
Gordon (1863). 

Wither, Gfeorge (b. Brentworih, 
near Alton, Hampshire, June 11th, 
1588; d. May 2nd, 1667). “Prince 
Henry’s Obsequies ; or, Mournefull 
Elegies upon his Death” (1612); 
“ Abuses Stript and Wbipt ; or, Satiri- 
call Essayes ’’ (1613) ; “ Epithalamia ” 
(1618) ; “A Satyre written to the King's 
most excellent Maiestye ” (1614) ; “ The 
Shepheard’s Pipe ” (l614, written with 
Browne); “The Shephearas Hunting” 
(1616); “Fidelia” (1617); “Withoris 
Motto ” (1618) ; “ A Preparation to the 
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Psalter” (1619); ‘'Ezerdses upon the 
first Psalmes. both in Verse and Prose ” 
(1620) ; **The Songs of the Old Testa- 
ment, translated into English Measures ” 
(1621); ‘'Juvenilia” (1622); “The 
Mistress -of Philarete ” (poems, 1622) : 
“The Hymnes and Songs of the Church” 
(1623) ; “The Scholler’s Purgatory, dis- 
covered in the Stationer’s Common- 
wealth, and described in a Discourse 
Apolo^ticall ” (1625—^ ; “ Britain’s 

Remembrancer, containing a Narrative 
of the Plague lately past ” (1628) ; “The 
Psalmes of David translated into Lyrick 
verse” (1632); “Collection of Em- 
blemes” (1635); “Natuie of Man” 
(1636); “Read and Wonder ” (1641) ; 
“ A Prophesie ” (1641) ; “ Hallelujah ” 
(1641); “Campo Musaj” (1643); “Se 
Defendendo ” (1643) ; “ Mercurius Rus- 
ticus” (1643); “The Speech without 
Doore” (1644); “Letters of Advice 
touching the Choice of Knights and 
Burgesses for the Parliament” (1644): 
&c. iSee Wood’s “ A theme Oxoniensis,” 
Brydges’ “Censura Literaria,” “British 
Bibliographer,” and “Rostituta,” an 
Essay on Wither’s Works by Charles 
Lamb, Willmott’s “ Lives of the Sacred 
Poets,” and Farr’s Introduction to his 
edition of the “ Hallelujah.” 


Wolcot, John, M.D. (“Peter 
Pindar ”), (b. Dodbrooko, Devonshire, 
May, 1738 ; d. Jan. 13th, 1819). “ The 

Lousiad ” (1786). Works 1794-1801. A 
Life of him is included in the “ Annual 
Biography and Obituary” for 1820. 

WoUstoneorafb. Mary (Mrs. God- 
win), (b. 1759; d. 1797). “Thoughts on 
the Education of Daughters ” (1787) ; 
“ Female Reader ; or, Miscellaneous 
Pieces” (1789); “Moral and Historical 
Relation of the French Revolution” 
(1790); “Original Stories from Real 
Life’* (1791); “A Vindication of the 
Rights of Women, with Strictures on 
Political and Moral Subjects” (1792); 
“Origin and Progress of the French 
Revolution, and its Effects on Europe” 
(1795); and “Letters written during a 
short Residence in Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark (1796). Posthumous Works, 
with a Memoir, by William Godwin, in 
1798. A “Defence of their Character 
and Conduct” in 1803. Her Letters 
edited, with Memoir, by Kegan Paul 
(1878). 


Wood, Anthony A (b. Oxford, 
Dec. 17th, 1632; d. Nov. 29th, 1696). 
“Historia et Antiquitates UniversitatiB 
Oxoniensis” (1674); “Athenn Oxoni- 
ensis ” (1691—2) ; “ Fasti ; or. Annals of 
the said Dniversit;^ ; ” and “ A Vindica- 
tion of the Historiographer of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford and his Works from 


[Burnet], in 1693. A Life of Wood 'ip 
1711, another in 1772. See also that by 
RawHnson (1811), and Bliss (1848), and 
MacmillarCe Magazine for July and 
August of 1875. 


Wordsworth, Charles, D.D., 

Bishop of St. Andrews (b. Rocking, 
Essex, 1806). “Shakespeare's Know- 
ledge and llse of the Bible” (1864); 
“ The Outlines of the Christian Ministry 
Delineated and Brought to the Test of 
Reason, Holy Scripture, History, and 
Experience ” (1872) ; “ Catechosis : or 
Christian Instruction;” “A Greek 
Primer,” Ac. 


Wordsworth, Christopher, 
D.D., Bishop of Lincoln (b. 1807). 
“Memoirs of William Wordsworth;” 
“Theophilus Angiicus;” an edition of 
the Greek Testament, with notes ; an 
edition of the Old Testament in the 
Authorised Version, with notes and in- 
troduction ; “The Holy Year ; ” “Origi- 
nal Hymns;” “Greece: Historical, 
Pictorial, and Descriptive;” “Sermons 
on the Church of Ireland ; ” and the 
“Correspondence of Richard Bentley.” 

Wordsworth, Christopher, 
D.D. (b. Cockermouth, June 4th, 1774 ; 
d. Buxted, Sussex, 1846). “Ecclesiasti- 
cal Biography : or, the Lives of Emiuent 
Men connected with the History of 
Religion in England from the Reforma- 
tion to the Revolution ” (1809) ; “ Ser- 
mons on Various Occasions (1816), &c. 


Wordsworth, Dorothy (d. 1855). 
“ Recollections of a Tour jnade in Scot- 
land in 1803 (1874). 

Wordsworth, William fb. Cooker- 
mouth, April 7th, 1770 ; d. Ryaal Mount, 
April 23rd, 1850). * ‘ An Evening Walk ” 
(printed 1793) ; “ Descriptive Sketches ” 
(1793) ; “ Lyrical Ballads ” (with Cole- 
ridge) (1798) ; “ The Excursion ” (1814) ; 
“ The White Doe of Rylstone ” (1815) ; 
“ The Waggoner” G819) ; “ Peter Bell ” 
(1819); “Yarrow Revisited, and other 
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Poemi” (1835); “The Borderers” (1842); 
and other works, including ** Eoolesiasti- 
oal Sketches,” and “Sonnets on the 
River Duddon.” For Biography gee the 
Lives by Dr. Wordsworth, O. S. Phillips, 
and Paxton Hood ; also the article by 
Lockhart in TAe Quarterly Heview (vol. 
xoii.), Cmbb Robinson’s “Diaiy,” 
Julian Young’s “Reminiscences,” and 
Dorothy Wordsworth’s “Tour in Scot- 
land.” For Criticism, SMSbairo's “Studies 
in Poetry and Philosophy,” Hutton’s Es- 
says, Brimley’s Essay^ Jeffrey’s Essays, 
Hazlitt’s “English Poets” and “Spirit 
of the Am,” Masson’s Essays, F. W. 
Robertson^s “Lectures and Addresses,” 
De Quince’s Miscellaneous Works, Gil- 
fillan’s “ Gallery of Portraits,” Brooke’s 
“Theology in the English Poets,” Sir 
Francis Doyle’s “Lectures on Poetry,” 
and Knight’s “ The English Lake Dis* 
trict,” as interpreted by Wordsworth 
(1878). A complete edition of Words- 
worth’s Prose Works, edited by the 
Rev. A. B. Grosart, appeared in 1875. 
Selected Poems, by Arnold (1879). 

Wotton. Sir Henry (b. Boughton 
Malherbe, Kent, March 30th, 1568; d. 
Dec., 1639). “The Elements of Architec- 
ture *’ (1624) ; “ Ad ReMm e Scotia redu- 
cem Henrici Wottonii Plausus et Vota ” 
(163«^; “A Parallel between Robert 
Jate ^rl of Essex and George late Duke 
of Buckingham ” (1641) ; “ A Short View 
of the Life and Death of George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham” (1642); “The 
State of Christendom ” (1657) ; and 
Panegyrick of King Charles, being Ob- 
servations npon the Inclination, Life and 
Government of Our Sovereign Lord the 
King.” “The Reliquim Wottonian®,” 
containing Lives, Letters, Poems, with 
Characters of Sundry Personages, and 
other incomparable pieces of language 
and Art by Sir Henry Wotton, Kt., 
appeared in 1651. The Poems were 
edited by Dyce for the Percy Society, 
and by Dr. Hannah in 1845. See the 
Life by Izaak Walton, Wood’s “ Athense 
Oxonienses.” and Brydges’ “British Bib- 
liographer.^’ 

Wright, Thomas (b. Ludlow, 
Shropshire, April 2l8t, 1810 ; d. Chelsea, 
Dec. 23rd, 1877). “Queen Elizabeth 
and her Times ” (1838) ; “ England under 
the House of Hanover’’ (1^); “The 
Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon” 
(1852) ; “Domestic Manners in England 


during the Middle Ages” (1861) ; “ Es- 
says on Archieologicaf Subjects” (1861); 
“ A History of Caricature and the Gro- 
tesque in Literature and Art” (1865) ; 
“Womankind in Western Europe” 
(1869); &o., besides editions of “The 
Canterbury Tales, ” “ The Vision of Piers 
Plowman, “ &c. 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas (b. AUington 
Castle, Kent, 1503 ; d. Shelboume, Oct. 
11th, 1542). Poems, with Memoir, in 
1831. See Nott’s “ Life of Wyatt,” and 
Minto’s “Characteristics of English 
Poets.” 

Wycherley, William (b. Clive, 
near Shrewsbury, 1640 ; d. London, Jan. 
1st, 17151 “ Love in a Wood ” (1672), 
“ Ulie Gentleman Dancing Master ” 
(1678), “The Country Wife” (1675), 
and “The Plain Dealer ”(1677). “Works 
in Prose and Verse ’’ in 17^, and bis 
Plays, with those of Gonejeve, Van- 
brugh, and Farquhar, in 1842. “Mis- 
cellany Poems ” in 1704. 

Wycliffe, John (b. Spresswall, near 
Old Richmond, Yorkshire, 1324; d. 
Lutterworth, Dec. 3lBt, 1384). “Wy- 
clyffe’s Wycket” (1546); “The True 
Copye of a Prolog written about two C 
Years past by John Wycliffe, the origi- 
nal whereof is founde in an old English 
Bible, betwixt the Olde Testament and 
the Newe”(1560); “Two Short Trea- 
tises against the Orders of the Begging 
Friars,” edited, with a Glossary, by Dr. 
James (1608) ; “ The Last of the 
Church, now first printed from a Manu- 
script in the University Library, Dublin,” 
edited, with notes, by Dr. Todd (184i0) ; 
“ An Apology for Lollard Doefrtnes, at- 
tributed to Wickliffe, now first printed 
from a MS., with an Introduction and 
Notes,” by Dr. Todd (1842); “Tracts 
and Treatises of John do Wycliffe, D.D., 
with selections and translations from his 
Manuscripts and Latin Works, with an 
introductory memoir by Robert Vaughan, 
D.D.” (1845). See the publications of the 
Wycliffe Society; “Fasciculi Zizanio- 
rum Magistri Johannis Wycliff,” edited 
W W. W. Shirley (1858) ; the Life by P. 
¥, Tytler (1826); the Life by Le Bas 

a 823) ; the Life in Foxe’s “ Acts and 
onuments,” which is also given in vol. 
i. of Wordsworth’s “Ecclesiastical Bio- 
graphy ; ” and Lechler’s, translated with 
notes, by Lorimer (1876). Wyoliffe’s 
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Select English Works/* edited by T. 
Arnold in 1871. 

Wyntoim, Andrew (circa 1395— 
1420). The Orygynale Cronykil of 
Scotland/* best edition Laing*8 (1872— 
1879). 


Tout) fir, Arthur (b. Bradfleld, Suf- 
folk, Sept. 7tb, 1741: A Bradfield, April 
12th, 1820. “ A Six Weeks’ Tour through 
the Southern Counties ” (1768) ; ** A Six 
Months’ Tour through the North of 
England ” (1771) ; “ Travels during 

1787-90*’ (1/93), &o. Forty-five volumes 
of Annals of A^oulture’^ (begun 1784). 

Toung, Edward (b. Upham, 
Hampshire, June, 1681 ; d. Welwyn. 
April 9th, 1765). “The I^st Day*’ 
(1713) ; ** Epistle to the Bight Honour- 
able Lord Landsdowne” (171H) ; ‘‘The 
Force of Behgion ; or, Vanquished liove” 
(1713) ; “ On the late Qtieen's Death, and 
his Majesty’s Accession to the Throne” 
(1714) ; a “ Paraphrase on the Book of 
Job ’’ (1719) ; “ Bubiris, King of Egypt ’* 
(1719); “The Revenge” (1721); “The 


Universal Passion (1725— 26);” “Ocean, 
an Ode” (1728); “The Brothers” (1728); 
“An Estimate of Human Life” (1728) ; 
“ An Apology for Princes : or, the Reve- 
rence due to Government’^ (1729) ; “Im- 
perium Pelam, a Naval Lyrick ’* (1730) : 
‘‘ Two Episties to Mr. Pope concerning 
the Authors of the Age” (173^ ; “The 
Foreign Address ” (1734) ; “ The Com- 
plaint ; or. Night llioughts on Life, 
Death, and Immortality” (1742— 43); 
“ The Consolation, to which are annexed 
some Thoughts occasioned by the present 
.Juncture” (1745); “’The Centaur not 
Fabulous” (17.55) ; “An Essay on the 
Writings and Genius of Pope*^ (1756) ; 
“Conjectures on Original Cfomposition, 
in a Letter to the Author of Sir Charles 
Grandison ” (1759) ; and “ Resignation, 
in Two Parts” (1762). “Works” in 
1757, and, with a “Life” of the author, 
in 1802; “Poetical Works/* with a 
“ Memoir ” by the Rev. J. Mitford, in 
1834, and again in 1841 ; his “ Works, 
Poetical and Prose,” with a “ Life” by 
Doran, in 1851 ; and his “ Poetical 
Works,” edited, with a “Life,” by 
Thomas, in 1852. 


THE END. 



SELECTIONS FROM NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


**l>r. Bcewer's *l>ietionai7 of Phrase sad PaUe* fills a decided gap in our instructive 
literatnxe. It is really a most useful Tolnme, with the rare attraction in a book of reference 
of being thoroughly readable."— The Baity Telegraph. 


**Dr. Brewer's * Dictionary of Phrase and Fable* is extremely usefal and Judiciously 
compiled.'*— The Baity News, 


*' We have no hesitation in praising Dr. Brewer's * Dictionary of Phrase and Fable * as 
intrinsically goo J, and in recommending it os a most valual^ accession to every libraxy." 
—The Standard. 


*' Dr. Brewer's * Dictionary of Phrase and Fable * is a most serviceable and trustworthy 
directory for fancy nomenclature, derived from the literary traditions and conversational 
habits of all Europe, in ancient and in modem times. Such knowledge is at least amusing, 
and is one of the very best means of effecting a pleasant diversion from the dull level of 
commonplace small-talk in ordinary company. A copious treasury of curious and usefal 
information."— T 7 m Illiistratsd London Nows, 


"Dr. Brewer's book of ' Phrase and Fable' is an admirable dictionary of out-of-the-way 
r0ferencee."-~rh0 Q^sen, 


"In spite of difficulties which to many would seem insuperable, Dr. Brewer in his 
* Dictionary of Phrase and Fable * has succeeded most admirably in a very difficult task. 
His work should find a place iu every library, whether public or private."— The Literary 
World. 


" Dr. Brewer's 'Dictionary of Phrase and Fable' explaias many thousands of allosions 
with wonderful accuracy, and that clearness of language and soun^ss of judgment which 
we have already noticed in his other popular books."— Tlte Leeds Mercury. 


" Dr. Brewer's * Dictionary of Phrase and Fable * is well calculated to afford much 
pleasant and profitable employment. It is a famous book for i^eakers and writers who 
arc in want of pertinent illustrations."— The Manche^r Emminsr, 


" Dr. Brewer's * Dictionary of Phrase and Fable * contains a mass of information most 
carefolly arranged, and mode suitable for students and general readers. It supplies, in a 
commodious and methodical form, full explanations of all character-words, and gives most 
interesting details of the literary lore of our own and some other languages."— B'est Suatev 
GoMtie. 



Neu) and Cheap Edition ^ price 

Diddonaxy of English Literature. 

Being a Comprehensive Guide to English Autliors and their 
Works. By W. Davenport Adams. 

^*The book contains a short and condensed biographical index of the chief 
writers in the English language, whether of poetiy or of prose, their works being 
in all cases regarded as the material of such notices ; to this is added, or rather 
with this is interwoven, a list of their principal writings ; so that, whether we 
look for ‘ Pope,* or for the * Essay on Man,* or the ‘ Rape of the Lock,* we shall 
find a store of condensed information respecting the haul of Twickenham ; and, 
while Longfellow is introduced to us under the letter ‘ L,’ we arc told the drift 
and purport of * Evangeline * in its own place. Added to this, many books have 
a history of their own apart from their contents. For instance, Miss Burney’s 
‘Evelina,* Tennyson’s ‘ In Memoriam,* and Charles Dickens’s ‘ Pickwick Papers.’ 
On such subjects as these the reader will not consult Mr. Adams’s pages in vain. 
Another element of usefulness in the work is the list of most familiar quotations, 
well-known expressions, and first lines of the most important poems.” — The 
Times, 

“This Dictionary justifies the claim made for it on the title-page. It is 
beyond question, ‘ a comprehensive guide to English authors and their works,* and 
it IS on the whole as accurate as it is comprehensive.** — Pail Mall Gazette, 

“The man of letters and the public speaker will find it an invaluable 
companion, and it will save him many a blunder ; the student who wants to 
refresh his memory, or to store his mind with facts, will find it equally useful ; 
and then, for the general reader, it will furnish a pleasant common-place book 
for many an odd half-hour.” — Churchman's Shilling Magazine, 

Cassellf Fetter^ Galpin ct* Co,t Ludgate Hill, London, 


Now publishing in Volumes, price lOs, (id» each. 

EncyclopsBdic Dictionary, The. a New 

and Original Work of Reference to all the Words in the English 
Language, with a full Account of their Origin, Meaning, 
Pronunciation, and Use. By Robert Hunter, M.A., F.G.S., 
Memb. Bibl. Archaeol. Society, &a Assisted in special de- 
partments by Eminent Authorities. 

“ A stupendous undertaking. . . . The most cursory observer cannot 

fail to note that it is a very remarkable work, and the labour which most have 
been bestowed upon it is something astounding.**— Bull, 

“ So very complete is this dictionary in all its departments that it assumes 
almost the form of an encyclopaedia, as, indeed, it is evidently intended to be, of 
the English language .** — Morning Post, 

Cassell^ Fetter, Galpin ds Co„ Ludgate Hitt, London, 




Prof Morley’s Library of English 

LITERATURE. With Illustrations from Original MSS, 
VoL. I. — Shorter English Poems, 12s. 6d. Vol. II. — 
Illustrations of English Religion, Us. 6d. Vol. III. — 
English Plays, 11s. 6d. Vol. IV. — Shorter Works in 
English Prose, Us. 6d. Vol. V. — Longer Poems, 12s. 6d. 

** A very useful and valuable ‘ Library of English Literature.* . . It is diffi- 
cult to give an idea of the industry, reading, and judgment which have contributed to 
produce this volume. There are few readers who ^ill not here make acquaintance 
>\ ith works, often of no little value, which before were wholly strange to them ; 
and who will not also— a far more important matter — have their views corrected 
and enlarged by Professor Morlcy’s liberal and candid criticism.” — Spectator, 

**Mr. Morley gives us a clear and complete account of each work, and 
illustrates it by well-selected passages.” — British Quarterly Review, 

“ The plan of this valuable publication differs considerably from that of previous 
works of its class, and its survey of the field of English Literature is certainly far 
more searching and extensive than anything to be met with elsewhere. Among the 
most striking features of the contents of these handsome volumes are the freshness 
of matter selected and the intrinsic interest of its woodcuts, which are all of them 
authentic.” — Daily News, 

“The volume is embellished with w^oodcuts, which arc in many cases taken 
from rare and curious volumes, whicli would in themselves form an interesting 
collection. ’* — Examiner, 

“ Professor Morley’s extracts are exceedingly well selected, and the volume is 
cai)itally illustrated.” — Saturday Rei>vrM. 

Cassell, Better, Galpin Co., Luclj;die Hill, Loudon 


New and Cheap Edition^ price 7s* 0d» 

A First Sketch of English Literature. 

By Henry Morley, Professor of English Literature at 
University College, London. Comprising a History of English 
Literature from the Earliest Period to the Present Date. 

** Full of admirable matter carefully and consecutively arranged, simple and 
manly in style, accurate in details, judicious and appreciative in ciiticism, it forms 
a summary of special value to the student, and which every reader may consult 
with advantage.** — Spectator. 

Cassell, Better, Galpin de Co., Lud^ate Hill, London, 




SELECTIONS FROM VOLUMES 

Published by Cassell, Fetter, Galpin (&Co. 

Young Ireland ; A Fragment of Irish History. 

By the Hon. Sir Charles Gavan Dukfv, K.C.M.G. Demy 8vo, 

cloth, 2 IS. 

This book ih a memoir of the few stormy years in Irclaiul Htirini; which (J’Conndl was tried 
ahd convicted of conspiracy, and Smith O’r.iicn tried and lonviited of Ingh trc.'ison, written 
by one who was in succession the fellow'-prisoner of each of tlicm, and has since seen n 
remarkable carcei in Australia. The book is founded on the piivale correspendence of the 
leading men of the period, and puniorts to throw a searching light oii the Irish politics of the 
present day. 

A History of Modern Europe. 

By C. A. Fykfe, M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
Vol. I., with Two Maps. Demy <Svo, 12s. 

This New and Original Work will consist of three volumes, which will contain a history of 
Europe from the lime of the French Revolution down to the present dale. It will he written 
in a popular and attrnctiw style, describing the general toursc of F^iiropcan History, and the 
most notow'ortliy event*- between the dates indicated, and showing the social, political, and 
commercial growth oi decline of the various nations of Europe. The first volume extends 
from the outbreak of the Revolutionary War in 1792 to the .iccession ot Louis XV111 in 1814. 

Memories of My Exile. By Louis Kossuth. 

Relating to the Period when the Italian Kingdom was being 
established, and giving the Secret Treaties and details of the 
understanding between England, the Emperor Napoleon, and 
Count Cavour. One Vol., los. 6d. 

The Life of the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 

By George Barne’IT Smith, Author of “ Poets and Novelists,” 
“Shelley : A Critical Biography,” cH:c. With Two Steel Portraits. 
Chcixp KiiUiOHy in One Vol., cloth, 5s. 

England : Its People, Polity, and Pursuits. 

By T. H. S. Esco'J r. Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 

The English Army: Its Past History, Present 

Condition, and Future Prospects. By Major Arthur 
Griffiths. Demy 8 vo, cloth, 21s. 

English Land and English Landlords. 

An Inquiry into the Origin and Character of the English Land 
System, with Proposals for its Reform. By the Hon. Gb:orge C. 
Brodrick. Price 1 2s. 6d. Published for the Cobdcii Club. 

The British Army. 

From the Restoration to the Revolution. By Sir SiBBALD ScoTT, 
Bart. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

Russia. 

By D. Mackenzie Wallace, M.A. Cheap Edition^ in One Vol., 
with Two Maps, 10s. 6d. Library Edition^ Two Vols., 24s. 
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A Ride to Khiva. 

By Major Fred Burnaby. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


The Great Thirst Land. A Ride through 

Natal, Orange Free State, Transvaal, Kalahari. By 
Parker Gillmuke (“ Ubiquc Chejiip Edition^ with Map, 7s. 6d. 


With the Armies of the Balkans and at Gallipoli, 

1877-8. By Lieut.-Col. Fife CooKSON. Illustrated. 5s. 


Imperial England. 

By Professor Montagu Burrows, M.A., R.N. Price 6s. 


England, Cassell’s History of. 

With about 2,ocx) Illustrations. Nine Vols., cloth, 9s. each. Or 
in library binding, ibs. complete. 

United States, Cassell’s History of the. 

With 600 Illustrations and Maps. 1,950 pages, extra crown 4to. 
Complete in Three Vols., cloth, 7s.; or in library binding, los. 

India, Cassell’s History of. 

With about 400 Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Extra crown 
4to, Two Vols., cloth, i8s. ; or in library binding, ^i. 

The War between France and Germany, Cassell’s 

History of. With 500 Engravings. Two Vols. Extra crown 
4to, cloth, 18s. ; or bound in half-calf, 30s. 

The Russo-Turkish War, Cassell’s History of. 

Complete in Two Volumes. With about 500 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Extra crown 4to, cloth, 9s. each. 


British Battles on Land and Sea. 

By James Grant, Author of the “ Romance of War,” &c. With 
about 600 Illustrations. Three Vols., cloth, 7s.; or in libraiy 
binding, £\ los. 

Old and New London. 

With about 1,200 Illustrations and Maps. Six Vols., 9s. each ; or 
in library binding, the set of Six Vols., ;£3. 



The Life and Work of St, Paul. 

by the Rew F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Canon of Westminster, 
and Chaplain in Ordinary to the (}ueen. 17/// Thousand. Two 
Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 24s.; morocco, £2 2s. 

The Life of Christ. 

By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Canon of Westminster, 
and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 

Library Edition, Tunntydi^hih JCdi/ion. Two Vols., cloth, 
24s. ; grained calf, 35s. ; morocco, £2 2s. 

Illustrated Edition. With about 300 Illustrations. Extra 
crown 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 21s.; calf or morocco, £2 2s. 

THE NEW BIBLE COMMENTARY. 

New Testament Commentary for English 

Readers. Edited by C. J. ICi.i.icuiT, 1 ).!)., Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester and Biistol. 'I'lirce \'ols., cloth, £'^ 3s.; or in half- 
morocco, £\ 14s. 6d. 

1. otuit.iins 'I Ilh' I'OUk GOSPl‘'T.S, priet* L\ i*;. 

Voi.. 11. cnut.uiis 'INK A( ■ l*S to (iAL.A'I 1,\NS. /i is. 

V*u.. 111. roiiums the Kl'llKSLANS to the R I^V^:LA'I K'lN. £\ is 

The Half-Guinea Illustrated Bibh^ 

Containing 900 Oiigin.il Jllustraiions. Ci own 410, cloth, los. 6d. 

The Bible Educator. 

Edited by the Rev. E. H. PurMPTRE, D.D. With about 400 
Illustrations and Maps. F'our Vols., 6s. e.u:Ii ; also in Two Vols., 
cloth, 2is. ; or in library binding, £\ 4s. 

The History of Protestantism. 

By the Rev. J. A. Wylie, LL.l). With 600 Oiiginal Illustrations. 
Three Vols., 4to, cloth, £\ 7s. ; or in hliniry binding, £\ los. 

Heroes of Britain in Peace and War. 

By Edwin HrniDER. With about 300 Illustrations. Two Vols., 
extra crown 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 

Decisive Events in Hi.story. 

Fifth Ihousand. By Thdm as Archer. With .Sixteen Original 
Illustrations. Extra fcap. 410, cloth gilt, 5s. 

Through the Light Continent; or, The United 

States in 1877-8. By William Saunder.s. ios. 6d. 

Remedies for War, Political and Legal. 

By Professor Sheldon Amos, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Price 6s. 
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Picturesque Europe, 

Complete in Five Vols. Each containing Thirteen Exquisite 
Steel Plates from Original Drawings, and nearly 200 Original Illus- 
trations. With Descriptive Letterpress. Royal 4to, cloth, gilt 
edges, £2 2s. ; morocco, ;^5 5s. each. 

lols. I. and IT. of PICTURESQUE EUROPE contain Grbat Britain 
and Ireland complete. Vols J//.^ /V.,and I’", describe the Continent. 


The Magazine of Art. 

V(JI.. 111 . With an Etching for Frontispiece, and about 300 Illus- 
trations by the best Artists. Extra crown 4to, los. 6d. 

The price of Vols. /. o" 7/. has beet? raised f t om ys. 6d. to 10 f. 6r/. each. 

Character Sketches from Dickens. 

Consisting of Si.x fac-.sit?iile reproductions, large folio size, of 
Drawings by Fked Baknard. In Portfolio, 21s. 


Morocco : Its People and Places. 

By Edmonuo I)F. Amicis. Translated by C. Rollin-Tit.ton. 
With about 200 Illustrations. Extra crown 4to, cloth, 21s. 

American Painters. 

With Eighty-three Examples of their Works Engraved on Wood. 
By Cl. W. Sheldon. Demy 410, cloth, 21s. 

The Great Painters of Christendom, from 

CiMAiJUE to Wilkie. By John Forbes- Robertson. Illustrated 
throughout. Cheap Edilion. Royal 4to, cloth, gilt edges, £\ is. 


Illustrated Travels. 

Edited by H. W. Bates, Assistant-Secretary of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. Complete in Six Vols., each containing about 
200 Illustrations. Cloth, 15s. each ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, i8s. each 


The Dor6 Fine Art Volumes, 

Published by Cass ELI,, Peiter, Galpin & Co., comprise—- 


jC s. d. 

The Dor^ Scripture Gallery 5 to o 
The Dore Gallery -550 

The Dor6 Bible . .440 

Milton’s Paradise Lost . 2 10 o 
Dante’s Inferno . . 2 10 o 


I. s. d. 

Purgatorio and Paradiso . 2 10 o 
La Fontaine’s Fables . i 10 o 
Don Quixote . . o 15 o 

Fairy Tales Told Again .0 50 


Also kept iti morocco bindings suitable for Presentation, 
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The Wild White Cattle of Great Britain; 

An Account of their Origin, History, and Present State. By the 
late Rev. John Stoker, M.A. With Illustrations. Cheap 
Edition^ 7s. 6d. 

Animal Life Described and Illustrated. 

By Prof. E. PERCEVAL Wright, M.D., F.L.S. Cloth, 15s. 

Natural History of the Ancients, Gleanings 

from the. Uy Ihc Rev. \V. IloironroN, M.A. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

The World of the Sea. 

Translated by Rev. H. Martyn-Hart, M.A. Illustrated. los. 6d. 

Transformations of In.sccts. 

By Prof. Duncan, F.R.S. With 240 Engiavings. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Cassell’s New Natural History. 

Edited by Prof. Duncan, M.D., F.R.S., assisted by Eminent 
Writers. Illustrated throughout. Vols. 1 ., 11 ., 111 ., and I \^, 9s. each. 

The Book of the Horse. 

By S. Sidney. With Twenty-five Coloured Plates, and 100 Wood 
Engravings. Demy 4to, cloth, 31s. 6d. ; h.df-morocco, 2s 

The Illustrated Book of Poultry. 

By L. WRiGiri'. With 50 Coloured IMates, and numerous Wood 
Engravings. Demy 410, cloth, 31s. 6d.; half-morocco, Jji 2s. 

The Illustrated Book of Pigeons. 

By R. Fulton, liditcd by L. Wiocii r. Wiili l••ifty Coloured 
Plates, and numerous Engravings. Demy 410, cloth, 31s. 6d. ; 
half-morocco, 2s. 

Canaries and Cage-Birds, The Illustrated Book 

of. With Fifty-six Coloured Plates, and numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 4to, cloth, 35s. ; half-morocco, Jjz 5s. 

Louis Figuier’s Popular Scientific Works. 

New attd Cheaper Editions, Containing all the Original Illustra- 
tions, the Text Revised and Corrected, price 7s. 6d. each 
The Human Race. Revised by Korrrt WiLSf)N. 

Mammalia. Revised by Professor E. Pkkceval Wright, M.D. 

The World Before the Deluge. Revised by W. 11. Bristow, F.R.S. 
The Ocean World. Revised by Prof. E. Perceval Wright, M.D, 
Reptiles and Birds. Revised by Captain Parker Giixmore. 

The Insect World. Revised by Professor Duncan, M.D., F.R.S. 
The Vegetable World. Revised by an Eminent Botanist. 
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The Encyclopaedic Dictionary. 

By Robert Hunter, M.A., F.G.S., Mem. Bibl. Archaeol. Soc., &c. 
A New and Original Work of Reference to all the Words in the 
English Language, with a Full Account of their Origin, Meaning, 
Pronunciation, and Use. Vols. Land II., extra crown 4to, cloth, 
los. 6d. each. _ 

Library of English Literature. 

Edited by Prof. Henry Morley. With Illustrations taken from 
Original MSS., &c. Each Vol. complete in itself. 

VOL. I. SIIOk'TER ENtiLISn POEMS. 12s. 6cl, 

Vol. II. ir.LUSTkATIONS OF ENGLISH RELIGION, iis. 6d. 
Vol. III. ENtilJSlI PLAYS, iis. 6d. 

Vol. IV. SHOkTI*:k WORKS IN ENGLISH PROSE, us. 6d. 

Dictionary of English Literature. 

Being a Comprehensive Guide to English Authors and their Works. 
By W. Davenport Adam.s. 720 pages, extra fenp. 4to. cloth, los. 6d. 

A First Sketch of English Literature. 

By Professor Henry Mori.ey. Crown 8vo, 912 pages, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Dictionary of Phrase and liable. 

(living the Derivation, Source, or Origin of 20,000 Words that 
have a Tale to Tell. By Rev. Dr. Brewer. Enlarged and 
Cheaper Edition^ cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Leopold Shakspere. 

The Poet’s Works in Chronological Order, and an Introduction 
by F. J. Furnivai.l. With about 400 Illustrations. Small 4to, 
los. 6d. ; cloth, gill edges, 12s. 6d.; tree calf, 25s. Dedicated by 
permission to H.R.H. Prince Leopold. 

Cassell’s Illustnatcd Shakespeare. 

Edited by Ciiarle.s and Mary Cowden Clarke. With 600 
Illustrations by H. C. Selous. Three Vols., cloth gilt, 3s. 

The Practical Dictionary of Mechanics. 

Containing 15,000 Drawings, with Comprehensive and Technical 
Description of each Subject. Three Volumes, cloth, 3s. 

Sketching from Nature’ in Water-Colours. 

By Aaron Penley. With Illustrations in Chromo- Lithography, 
after Original Water-Colour Drawings. Super-royal 4to, cloth, 15s. 

Principles of Ornamental Art. 

By F. E. Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A. With over 400 Designs. 25s. 

Studies in Design. 

By Christopher Dresser, Ph.D., F.L.S., &c. Consisting of 
Sixty Original Designs. Demy folio, cloth, ;^3 3s. 
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Our Own Country. 

An Illustrated Geographical and Historical Description of the 
Chief Places of Interest in Great Britain. Vols. 1 . & 11 ., with 
upwards of 200 Illustrations in each, 7s. 6cl. each. 

The International Portrait Gallery. 

Complete in Two Volumes, each containing 20 Portraits in Colours 
of the Distinguished Celebrities of our Colonics «and Foreign 
Nations, with liiographics. Demy 4I0, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. each. 

The National Portrait Gallery. 

Complete in Four Volumes. Each containing 20 Portraits, printed 
in the best style of Chromo-Lithography, of our most Distinguished 
Celebrities, with Biographies. Demy 410, I2s. 6d. each. 

European Ferns : their P'orm, Habit, and Cul- 

ture. By James Bun iiin, F.L.S. With 30 Fac-similc 
Coloured I’l.ites, Painted fiom Natuie by D. Beaiu, F.L.S. 
Demy 4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s. 

Familiar Wild Flowers. 

First and Si cgnh Skkies. By F. K. Hu i.me, F.L.S., F.S.A. With 
Forty Coloured Plates and Descriptive ’J'cxt in each. 12s. 6d. catli. 

Familiar Garden Flowers. 

FiK.vr Series. By Shiri.ey Huip.erd. With Forty Full-page 
Coloured Plates by F. E. Hulmk, F.L.S. J2s. 6d. 

Science for All. 

VoLS. I., T 1 ., and 1 1 1 . Edited by Dr. Koplrt Brown, F.L.S., &c. 
Each containing about 350 Illustrations. 4to, 9s. each. 

The Field Naturalist’s Handbook. 

By the Rev. j. Cl. Wood and 'riiEoDORh WooH Cloth, 5s. 

The Races of Mankind. 

By Dr. Rouert Brown, F.R.CLS. Complete in Four Vols., with 
5CX) Illustrations. 4I0, 6s. each. 

The Countries of the World. 

By Robert Brown, M.A., Ph.U., F.L.S., F.R.G..S. Vols. I., II., 
111 ., IV., V., & V J with 1 30 Illustrations in each. 4to, 7s. 6d. each. 

The Sea ; Its Stirring Story of Adventure, 

Peril, and Heroism. By F. Whymper. Complete in Four 
Vols., each containing loo Original Illustrations. 4to, 7s. 6d. each. 

Great Industries of Great Britain. 

Complete in Three \"ols., each with about 130 Illustrations. Extra 
crown 4to, 320 pages, cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 
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. .Tlhc Pamily Physkun. 

fi‘k Modeitt ifoiiiiu Doimitie li«dieNi«. By PBnicuiis 
> $Bi»iKM»8rfd»l»ii> dfi^LoBdoaHMpto l«. Roy«lmo,4do(ii,ais. 

Tine Domestic Di^ionsify; 

All Eiieycloiiiedta for tiie Hcntiekild. f«|8o page$i royid 8vo, 
kalfotm, is^ ^ * 

Cassell’s Household Guide. 

JVm mtd Rtvited Edithtt. Witb Utusttations on nesttly.every 
pagtt, ud COUHTR EO Plates. Compto e Ui Four Vols., 6>. «Kh. 

Cassell’s Dictionary of Cookeiy. 

With l^lfktiieroiis Engravings and Full-page Coloured Plates. Con- 
tabling about 9,000 Recipes. 1,280 pages, rojid 8vo, balf-xoan, 15s 

A Year’s Cookery. 

Giving Dishes for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Dinner for Every Day 
in the Year, with Practical Instructions for their Preparation. By 
Phillis Browne. Cloth gilt, 5s. 

The Ladies’ Physician. 

A Guide for Women in the Treatment of their Ailments. Cloth, 6s. 

A Handbook of Nursing, for the Home and 

for the HosiHtal. By C. J. Wood, Lady Superintendent of 
the Children’s Hospital, Great Ormond Street. Cfoth, 35. 6d. 

Common Sense Cookery. 

By A. G. Payne. 256 ps^s, extra fcap. 8 vo, cloth, as. 6d. 

Common Sense Housekeeping. 

By Phillis Browne. 256 pages, extra leap. 8 vo, cloth, 25. 6 d. 

What Girls Can Do. 

A Book for Mothers and Daughters. By Pbilus Brownl, 
AuUior of “ A Year’s Cookery,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


How Women may Earn a Living. 

By Mkrcy Grooan. Cloth, is. 6d. 


The Etiquette of Good Society. 

A Compr^ensive and Practical Work on the Etiquette of the 
Plmeiit Day. Cheap EdUion. Stiffboards, ts. ; clo^ is. 6d. 


^ PettoVg Onljpia fo CoJs ComvMB CfotAlcme, 

ra IdU^Smftrai Mmdnd Vehmes, SMtt 

Chiidreds Books, JOMmSS, MtmBeamiWorks, 
.. . and Omphs, NiHotyt Naturod Hisiosy, ffotuikeU aid Domestte 
kf, Sekmt, SetMs, TJnmif, kfe*, 






